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If  the  interests  of  the  Shipowners 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of 
the  empire,  we  know  not  that  we  could 
employ  our  pen  more  meritoriously^ 
than  in  taking  their  part  in  the  question 
between  them  and  the  Goremment. 
When  a  very  large  number  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  complain,  that  mea« 
Bures  of  the  Ministry  have  reduced 
them  to  distress  and  ruin,  and  pray 
for  permission  to  prove  the  trutn  of 
their  complaints  to  Parliament;  the 
Press  is  botmd,  by  the  principles  on 
which  its  existence  as  a  gooa  is  de- 
fended, to  constitute  itself  their  ad- 
vocate. 

But  the  interests  of  the  Shipowners 
are  the  interests  of  the  empire.  If  Uie 
question  raised  upon  them,  did  not 
involve  the  distress  of  a  single  soul,  it 
would  nevertheless  be  one  m  the  very 
highest  national  importance.  If  it  did 
not  a£fect  individual  fortune— if  it  did 
not  touch  the  bread  of  industry — ^if  it 
had  no  connexion  with  the  sources  of 
trade  and  riches*-it  would  stiU  be 
this  question — Is  the  British  Em« 
riRB  to  retain  its  supremacy  on 
the  Ocean,  and  to  be  preserved 
from  dismemberment  ? 

Such,  we  say,  is  the  question  which 
the  Shipowners  have  raised^  separating 
It  wholly  from  their  personal  interests. 
When,  m  addition  to  this,  it  man/« 
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festly  involves  the  fortunes  and  bread 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
and  has  powerful  direct  bearing  on 
the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  na« 
tion,  it  will  be  readily  conceded,  that 
amore  important  pubhc  question  could 
not  be  propounds. 

The  Shipowners  consist  of  men  of 
all  parties  and  creeds,  and  no  party 
could  benefit  itself  by  espousing  their 
cause.  Thev  have,  therefore,  been 
strictly  connned  to  merits.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  appeal  on  party 
principles  to  the  Whigs,  or  the  Tories; 
the  Catholics  or  the  Protestants.  They 
have  been  bound  to  a  plain  recital  of 
facts,  a  description  of  the  causes  and 
extent  of  their  distress,  and  a  prayer, 
not  that  Parliament  would  act  upon 
their  mere  assertions  and  opinions, 
but  that  it  would  receive  such  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  their  allegations  as 
they  were  prepared  to  offer,  and  dien 
act  according  to  its  own  judgment. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  Ship- 
owners were  thus  demonstrably  sepa- 
rated  from  party  feelings  and  inter* 
ests,  ought  to  have  ^ned  them  the 
attention  of  all  parties.  But  it  un« 
fortunately  happened  that  their  dis- 
tress overthrew  the  doctrines  which  aU 
parties  had  sanctioned.  Every  party, 
therefore,  had  an  interest  in  opposing 
them. 
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The  Prefs,  wliich  is  at  present  both  themselves  against  the  Shipowners ;  or 

a  flisgracc  and  a  scourge  to  the  coun-  to  admit  that  they  had  promulgiitcd 

try,  has  heaped  a  mass  of  scurrility  on  erroneous  principles,  and  assisted  \o 

the  Shipowners,  because  they  have  make  destructive  changes* 

been  actuated  by  personal   interest.  The  JVIinistry  and  House  of  Com- 

They  have  be'^n  so  actuated  undoubt*  mons  were,  of  course,  accused  parties, 

edly,  but  for  what  object  ?  To  obtain  instead  of  being  disinterested  judges. 

deliverance  from  loss  and  distress — to  Personal  interest  commanded  them  to 

save  their  property  from  defltniction—  decide  against  the  Shipowners,  with- 

to  preserve  themselves  and  their  fami-  out  any  reference  to  the  merits  of  tho 

lies  from  ruin.    Because   they  have  question ;  no  matter  ho^/   true  and 

been  incited  by  personal  interest  to  Just  the  complaints  of  the  Shipowners 

labour  to  do  this,  they  have  been  stig-  mi^ht  be>  they  had  a  powerful  per- 

matised  as  men  destitute  of  principle,  sonal  interest  in  pronouncing  them  to 

and  utterly  unworthy  of  being  listen-  be  false  and  unjust. 

ed  to  by  Parliament  and  the  country.  The  Press — the  polluted  and  un- 

ITiis  very  personal  interest  formed  principletl  Press — had  a  mighty  intc- 

the  most  powerful,  equitable,  and  con-  rest  in  taking  the  part  of  its  disciples 

stitutional  claim  diey  could  have  had  and  masters.     The  Visionary  could 

on  the  Legislature  for  attention  and  not  do  otherwise  than  defend  his  own 

relief.  ruinous  doctrines — the  Party,  tool  could 

And  now  what  is  the  character  of  not  resign  the  benefits  he  drew  from 

that  interest  by  which  their  opponents  party — the  Sycophant  could  not  sa- 

have  been  influenced  ?    The   exist-  criflcc  the  dinners  and  promises  of  his 

encc  of  their  distress  proved  that  Mi-  patron — the  Adventurer  could  not  so 

nisters  had  acted  very  unwisely ;  if  tar  forget  himself  as  to  draw  his  pen 

their  allegations  touching  the  causes  for  the  Shipowners  from  whom  he  could 

had  been  proved  before  Parliament^  gain  nothmg,  w^hen,  by  so  doing,  he 

this  would  have  proved  that  Mr  Hus-  would  give  mortal  offence  to  official 

kisson,  and  his  colleagues,  had  inflict-  men  and  party  leaders,  who  had  every- 

ed  a  vital  injury  on  the  empire,  and  thing  to  bestow.  Lord  Goderich  lately 

were  utterly  unfit  to  remain  m  office,  thought  good  to  boast  of  tlie  indepeu- 

Mr  Huskisson,  and  his  official  bre-  dence  of  the  Press ;  he  miffht  as  well 

thren  stood,  aa  public  men,  in  the  si-  haveboastedof  the  independence  of  the 

tuation  of  him  who  is  arraigned  at  the  galley-slave ;  for  the  one  is  asindepen- 

Old  Bailey  for  a  capital  felony.    The  dent  as  the  other.    The  Press  is  not 

distress,  and  the  evidence  touching  its  the  less  bought,  because  it  is  not 

causes,  formed  a  charge,  which,  if  bought  as  cattle  are  in  Smithfield- 

substantiated,  would  have  been  suffix  market.     Where  is  the  publication 

dent  for  depriving  them  of  official  re-  which  dare  follow  principle  to  the  in- 

putation  and  existence.    They  were  jury  of  its  sale  ?    Where  is  the  writer 

therefore  impelled  by  personal  inte-  who  dare  sacrifice  tlie  favour  of  the 

rest  to  underrate  the  distress,  conceal  public  men  on  whom  he  depends  for 

the  causes,  and  resist  inquiry,  to  die  preferment }     Where  is  the  scribe, 

utmost.    The  personal  interest  which  who  is  sufficiently  honest  to  render 

influenced  them,  was  of  so  vicious  a  himself  obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of 

character,  that  Parliament  ought  to  every  party,  to  resign  his  ambition, 

have  taken  nothing  from  them  upon  and  to  cast  from  him  his  only  hope 

trust—it  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  of  making  friends  and  bettering  his 

with  no  defence  save  one  composed  of  fortune, — merely  for  the  sake  of  his 

unassailable  proofs.  country  }  Such  publications  and  wri- 

Hie  parties  of  which  the  House  of  ters  exist,  but  tney  form  the  trifling 
Commons  consists,  were  committed  exception.  The  officer  who  hazards 
with  the  Ministry.  They  had  sup-  his  life  for  his  country  in  the  army, 
ported  the  abolition  o£  me  Naviga^  or  navy,  can  hope  for  the  reward  which 
tion  Laws;  they  had  sanctioned  the  virtuous  ambition  may  justly  pant 
Reciprocity  Treaties.  In  doing  this,  for ;  but  ihe  poUticd  vnriter,  who  ba- 
the Whigs  and  Radicals  had  been  the  zards  what  is  dearer  to  liim  than  life 
loudest  They  were  therefore  put  for  his  country  against  i)arty,  is  sure, 
u;x)n  their  defence,  as  well  as  tlie  Mi-  by  so  doing,  to  blast  his  prospects,  and 
uistry.    They  were  cowpcUvd  to  array  to  close  to  himself  every  avenue  to 
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honofun  and  prcfennent  For  such  a 
writer,  his  country  can  do  nothing ; 
party-favonr  must  raise  liira,  or  party* 
oofitility  must  ruin  him.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  the  temptations 
and  rewards,  the  pains  and  penalties, 
all  combine  to  drag  the  political  Press 
from  honesty  and  patriotism.  Speak* 
iug  general ly>  this  Press*  from  its  very 
nature,  is  made  by  tradii^  profit,  in* 
trofluctions,  dinners,  promises,  and 
obligations,  the  unprincipled  slave  of 
party-leaders.  When  all  party-lead* 
ers  arrayed  themselves  a;;ainst  the 
Shipowners,  it  of  course  did  the  same ; 
its  interests  imperiously  commanded 
it  to  do  80 ;  by  acting  differently,  it 
would  have  hazarded  everything,  with* 
out  the  houe  of  gaining  anything. 

The  influence  of  personal  interest 
was  therefore  as  powerful  on  the  one 
side  as  on  the.  other.  The  Shipown* 
crs  were  the  accusers,  complaining  of 
grievous  wrongs ; — the  Ministry,  Par- 
liament, and  the  Press,  were  the  accu- 
sed, put  upon  their  defence.  It  was 
ludicrous  enough  for  Mr  Huskisson— 
the  Minister  who  would  have  been  an* 
iiihilatcd  by  public  indignation  if  the 
allegations  of  the  Shipowners  had  been 
established  before  Parliament — to  de« 
claim  against  the  Shipowners  for  beins 
actuated  by  interest,  just  as  though 
he  had  been  a  jud^e  perfectly  disin- 
terested and  impartial. 

General  Gaseoigne's  motion  came 
on  at  a  very  unfortunate  m<Hnent.  The 
new  Ministry  had  just  been  formed, 
and  it  was  felt  by  itself  and  its  friends^ 
that  the  smallest  concession  to  the 
Shipowners  would  injure  its  character 
and  go  far  towards  its  annihilation. 
The  heads  of  the  new  Opposition  were 
pledged  against  the  motion.  Party 
excitement  was  at  the  highest  pitch, 
and  it  was  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
Ministry*  The  hearty  zeal  of  General 
Gascoigne,  and  the  manly,  indepen- 
dent conduct  of  Mr  Liddell  deserve 
the  highest  praise ;  but  they  had  no 
supporters.  We  wish  heartily,  that 
the  ability  displayed  by  Jit  Liddell 
bad  been  reserved  for  a  reply  to  Mr 
Iluskisson.  The  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  whole,  desired  no  discussion — ^it 
desired  to  hear  Mr  Iluskisson,  and  him 
only — and  it  was  prepared  to  believe 
everything  he  advanced.  He  spoke, 
and,  of  course,  his  speech  was  uproar- 
iously applauded  as  unanswerable. 
The  duty  of  cxaminiif/^  it  was  aban" 


donod  by  every  member  of  this  House, 
and  we  shall  now  attempt  to  discharge 
it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  case  of  the 
Shipowners,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  adverts  with  great  triumph 
to  the  condition  of  the  Silk  Trade.  He 
states  that  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dictions which  were  put  forth  touch- 
ing the  ruin  of  this  trade,  "  The  House 
(last  year)  resolved  to  abide  the  result 
of  the  alteration  which  was  then  about 
to  take  place"— that  the  new  law  came 
into  operation — that  notwithatanding 
this  the  Silk  Trade  suffered  less  firoin 
the  distress  of  the  times  than  any 
other  extensive  manufacture,  and  is 
now  in  prosperity.  His  assertions  are, 
in  substance,  tliat  not  the  least  change 
was  made  in  the  law  which  was  at* 
tacked  and  petitioned  against;  they 
will  bear  no  other  meaning. 

The  plain,  naked  facts  of  the  case 
are  these. 

In  1824,  a  law  was  passed  which 
permitted  foreign  wrought  silks  to  be 
imftoried  for  home  consumption  intn 
every  port  in  the  kingdom  at  an  ad  mi- 
lorem  duly  of  thirty  per  cent.  This 
law,  we  say,  was  then  passed ;  it  was 
placed  in  the  statute  book  as  a  finish- 
ed law,  but  it  was  not  to  oome  into 
operation  until  July  1826. 

It  was  this  law,  this  passed  and  fi- 
nished law,  which  was  attacked  by 
the  silk  manufacturers,  ourselves,  and 
others. 

This  was  the  law  against  which 
the  motion  of  Mr  EUice  was  directed 
in  the  session  of  1826.  Mr  Huskis- 
son  met  this  motion  with  a  negative  ; 
he  declared  the  allegations  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  to  be  untrue,  and  co- 
vered them  with  insult.  Mr  Canning 
proclaimed,  that  those  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  the  silk  manufacturer! 
were  utterly  destitute  of  both  reason 
and  honesty.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons decided  by  an  immense  miyori- 
ty,  that  the  bw  should  not  be  altered. 

Immediately  after,  Mr  Huskisson 
east  this  law— this  law  which  had  been 
so  long  passed  and  finished — to  the 
winds.  He  actually  abolished  it,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  new  one.  The 
new  law  puoribited  Continental  siiks 
from  entering^  every  port  in  Great 
Britain,  tave  London,  for  a  year  ;  by 
altering  the  miKle  of  levying  the  duty, 
it  raised  this  duty  on  different  articles 
to  35.  40,  15,  and  50  \H:t  ccnU    ICVCvi 
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new  law  contained  regulations  which 
were  expressly  framed  to  raoHiiiT  - 
the  stocks  of  certain  kinds  of  silks 
which  had  heen  prepared  by  foreign 
manufacturers  from  entering  the  mar- 
Jwt^— to  FROiiiBiT  these  manufacturers 
from  sending  any  such  silks  if  they 
did  not  procure  new  machinery — and 
lo  PROHIBIT  them  in  any  case  from 
■ending  any  material  quantity  for  a 
year  to  come. 

The  new  law,  therefore,  was  to  the 
silks  of  the  Continent  an  absolute 
prohibition  to  importing,  London  ex- 
cepted. The  restriction  which  com- 
pelled the  foreign  silks  to  pass  through 
this  expensive  place^  operated  to  the 
chief  part  of  tne  nation  as  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  increased  duties.  In 
so  far  as  the  law  was  not  a  prohibitory 
one,  it  was  filled  with  vexatious  re- 
strictions, having  no  other  object  tlian 
to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

When  this  new  law  was  in  progress 
through  Parliament,  Mr  Huskisson 
stated  that  the  Silk  Manufacturers 
were  satisfied  with  it — that  his  altera- 
tions  had  removed  their  objections. 

Nevertheless  he  labours  to  make 
the  country  believe,  that  the  law  now 
in  operation,  is  the  one  which  was 
attacked  and  petitioned  against:  he 
labours  to  make  the  country  believe 
that  the  predictions  touching  the  first 
law  have  been  falsified,  when  it  was 
never  suffered  to  have  operation,  but 
was  replaced  by  one  which  carries  re- 
striction to  the  verge  of  prohibition. 

But  have  the  predictions  respecting 
the  ruin  and  distress  been  falsified  ? 

When  it  is  said  that  a  trade  will  be 
ruined  by  any  particidar  measure,  no 
one  understands  this  to  mean,  that 
every  member  of  it  will  be  ruined^ 
and  that  the  trade  will  be  annihilated 
in  a  few  weeks,  or  months.  The  mean- 
ing intended  and  understood  is,  that 
many  members  will  be  ruined,  that 
the  whole  will  be  distressed,  and  that 
the  trade  will  be  grievously  reduced 
— ^will  be  iirevented  from  being  ever 
again  prositerous — will  be  brought  to 
comparative  ruin.  An  extensive  trade, 
in  iMeing  brought  to  this,  will  gene* 
rally  have  occasional  revivals ;  the  work 
will  be  one  of  some  years. 

It  is  notorious,  that,  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  Silk  Trade  was  involved  in 
ruin  and  distress.  For  several  months, 
jJmpst  tvery  gazette  announced  the 


bankruptcy  of  two  or  three  silk  ma- 
nufacturers ;  the  manufacturers  gene- 
rally were  sustaining  heavy  losses; 
immense  numbers  of  the  workmen 
were  wholly  deprived  of  employment ; 
those  who  could  obtain  work  could 
barely  earn  what  would  preserve  them 
from  fami^hing.  The  Silk  l*rade  was 
brought  to  the  condition  which  had 
been  predicted. 

What  was  the  cause  ?  At  the  mo* 
ment  when  the  ruin  and  distress  be- 
gan, the  silk-ir.crcers  suiKponded  their 
purchases.    They  did  this  solely  on 
account  of  the  expected  change.     Up 
to  the  time  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
silks,  they  bought  only  from  hand  to 
mouth,  that  they  might  be  out  of  stock 
when  such  silks  were  admitted.    For 
a  long  time  before  this  admission,  the 
consumers  of  silks  suspcndeil  their 
purchases  as  far  as  possible,  solely  on 
account  of  it.   Under  any  circumstan- 
ces, if  the  country  had  generally  been 
in  the  greatest  prosperity,  this  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  involve  the  Silk 
Trade  in  ruin  and  distress. 
-    When  foreign  silks  were  admitted, 
prices  and  wages  in  this  country  had 
sustained  a  reduction  of  one  third  from 
the  ruin  and  distress.    Notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  the  increased  duty  on 
foreign  silks,  our  manufacturers  could 
iMirely  compete  with  the  foreign  ones ; 
in  some  articles  they  were  undersold 
by  the  latter.   If  the  foreign  silks  had 
entered  the  market  under  the  first  law, 
or  if  they  had  entered  it  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  when  the  trade  was  in  rea- 
sonable prosperity,  and  when  piflces  and 
wages  were  what  they  had  always  been 
in  times  of  reasonable  prosperity,  they 
would  have  brought  as  much  ruin  and 
distress  upon  the  trade  as  it  has  suffer- 
ed.   If  they  had  entered  the  market 
under  the  first  law,  they  would  speedi- 
ly have  destroyed  the  valuable  branch- 
es of  the  trade. 

Mr  Huskisson  asserts,  that  the  Silk 
Trade  sufiered  less  distress  than  any 
other  extensive  manufacture ;  we  are 
convinced  that  it  suffered  far  more. 
Our  conviction  is  grounded  on  the  fol- 
lowing fact.  In  1884,  there  were  clear- 
ed for  home  consumption  3,518,117 
lbs.  of  raw  silk :  bat  in  1886,  there 
were  only  cleared  1,964,188  lbs.  The 
falling  off  in  thrown  silk,  not  dyed, 
was  in  a  greater  proportion.  This  is 
decisive,  particularly  when  it  is  rc- 
rocmbetcd  that  the  distress  existed 
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during  ptrt  of  18S5.  Was  tbeie  a 
proportionate  falling  oiFin  the  manu- 
facture of  raw  cotton^  or  wool^  or  iron  ? 
No  such  thing. 

Becauae  the  Silk  Trade  has  not  been 
ID  a  few  months  utterly  annihilated, 
Mr  Huakisson  argues,  that  all  the  pre* 
dictions  touching  the  effects  of  his 
change  have  been  falsified.  He  rates 
the  ruin  and  distress  under  which  the 
Trade  so  long  laboured,  as  nothing  ; 
and  endeavours  to  delude  the  country 
into  the  belief  that  his  change  in  no 
degree  produced  them. 

When  foreign  silks  were  admitted, 
a  powerful  feeling  against  the  change 
of  law  pervaded  the  whole  community  ; 
and  the  mass  of  our  lovely  country* 
women  determined  to  buy  British  silks 
only^  without  any  reference  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  foreign  ones.  The  smaller 
mercers  who  could  not  import,  spread 
the  opinion  far  and  wide  that  foreign 
silks  were  inferior  to  British  ones* 
The  country  generally  was  in  great 
distress.  Tne  price  of  British  silks 
was  at  the  glut  figure;  it  was  one 
third, — nay,  nearly  one  half  lower 
than  it  had  been  in  reasonably  prosper- 
ous times.  All  this  conspired  |)ower« 
fully  to  check  the  import  of  foreign 
silks.  Sti)],  in  the  first  bIx  months,  such 
silks  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
more  than  L.322,0(H).  If  to  this  value 
we  add  one  third  as  duty,  foreign  silks, 
to  the  value  of  nearly  ludf  a  million 
entered  the  market  in  the  -legal  way 
in  the  first  six  months.  In  addition 
to  this,  smuggling,  from  the  increaied 
facilities  given  to  it,  waa  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

And  now,  what  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Silk  Trade  ?  For  the  last 
two  years,  the  manufacturers  and 
throwsters  have  been  carrying  on  a  lo^ 
sing  business,  and  they  are  doing  so  ai 
this  moment*  There  may  be  excep- 
tions, although  we  have  not  heard  of 
any ;  but  generally  they  are  at  this 
moment  losing  heavily  by  their  trade ; 
they  are  selling  at  prices  which  wiU 
not  protect  them  from  loss,  saying  no- 
thing of  profit.  At  the  spring  sue  of 
(he  East  India  Company,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  silk  was  bought  by 
the  country  manufacturers,  who  are 
now  offering  the  goods  manufactured 
from  it,  in  Loudon,  at  prices  which 
will  only  return  them  what  they  gave 
for  the  raw  article*  Were  prices  to  be 
nuM.'d  80  Uxsm  to Mffifrd adequMte  jnom 


fits  to  the  maater,  and  adequate  wi^pea 
to  the  workman,  British  silks  would 
be  undersold  bv  the  continental  ones 
imported  in  tne  legal  manner.  In 
li|;nt  French  goods,  and  the  better 
kinds  of  India  goods,  our  manufac- 
turers are  undersold  bv  the  foreigner, 
after  he  has  paid  the  auty. 

It  is  arguca  by  some  that  few  con- 
tinental silks  are  imported,  because 
the  quantity  cleared  at  the  custom- 
house is  not  large.    The  truth  is,  our 
importers  are  not  "  liberal"  enough  to 
pay  a  duty  of  35  or  45  per  cent,  when 
they  can  have  the  goods  for  payinjg 
what  is  equal  to  one  of  only  15.    Mr 
HuBkisson  and  his  "  hirelings"  main- 
tained, that  the  admission  of  foreign 
silks  at  a  duty  would  destroy  smug- 
gling; we  maintained  that  it  would 
increase  it,  and  experiment  has  not  de- 
cided against  us.    While  the  prohiM- 
tion  was  in  force,  most  kinds  or  Frendi 
silks,  if  not  all,  and  India  Bandanas, 
could  be  easily  distinguished,  therefore 
they  could  not  be  openly  exposed  for 
sale ;  but  now  after  a  dealer  gets  them 
into  his  shop,  he  is  free  from  all  risk 
whatever.    An  importer  has  only  to 
buy  his  goods  in  France  and  bring 
tliem  to  me  coast ;  people  will  there 
solicit  him  for  the  honour  of  smug- 
gling them  for  him,  on  their  own  re* 
sponsibility,  at  a  premium  of  15  per 
cent ;  and  to  gain  nis  confidence,  they 
will  prove  to  him  that  they  are  em- 
ployed by  tbe  first  London  housei. 
Smuggling  is  now  carried  on  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  ever,  and  the  country  ia 
full  of  smuggled  silks. 

Mr  HuskisBon  asserts,  that  ''  more 
real  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  silk  manufacture  of  this  country 
within  the  last  twelvemonth,  than  had 
been  made  for  half  a  century  before." 
We  marvel  greatly  that  any  man  could 
be  found  to  make  such  an  assertion* 
WiUi  regard  to  quaUty,  every  one  of 
our  fair  countrywomen  knows,  that 
far  more  improvement  was  made  In 
Britirii  silks  in  the  few  years  that  pre- 
ceded the  opening  of  tne  trade,  tban 
haa  been  made  since ;  and  with  regard 
to  price,  the  cheapness  arises  mainly 
from  the  lose  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
bad  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
low  price  of  the  raw  article.  Improve- 
ments have,  we  believe,  been  made  in 
machinery  and  in  dyeing,  but  these 
alone  have  had  no  material  efiect  on 
either  price  or  qaa\\l>|. 
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If  the  assertion  were  correct,  and  if 
the  improyement  had  been  produced 
aoldy  by  the  change  of  law,  we  should 
•till  protest,  as  we  nave  formerly  pro- 
tested, against  the  tyrsnnical  and  dia- 
bolical principle,  that  compulsion  may 
be  employed  for  producing  improve- 
ment— that  our  manufacturers  may  be 
told  by  their  rulers.  You  shall  im- 
|irove  or  be  ruined.  But  the  improvo- 
ment,  be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  tlie  admission  of 
ibreign  silks;  without  this,  our  silk 
manufacture  could  and  would  have 
improved.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
greatest  improvements  were  made  in 
pur  manufactured  articles,  when  fo- 
reign competitors  were  prohibited  from 
entering  the  market 

Mr  Huskisson  observes — *'  I  say, 
that  at  this  moment,  those  (tlie  Bri- 
tish) manufacturers  are  not  only  fear- 
less of  the  rivalry  of  France  in  u>reigu 
markets,  but,  in  some  articles,  are  able 
to  undersell  ike  French  manufacturer, 
even  in  his  own  market" 

Now,  what  is  the  fair  legitimate 
meaning  of  this,  according  to  me  com- 
mon construction  of  language  ;  and 
what  is  the  opinion  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated and  intended  by  its  author  to 
produce  in  the  country  ?  Simply  this, 
that  our  manufacturers  cai^  compete 
with  the  French  ones  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, not  only  in  this  or  that  petty  ar- 
ticle, but  in  all  the  important  proiduo- 
dons  of  the  trade— in  silk  goods  g^ 
nerally. 

Well,  what  is  tlie  fact  ?  In  all  the 
important  productions  of  Uie  trade, 
oar  manufacturers  cannot  compete  at 
all  with  the  French  ones  in  foreign 
markets — they  export  none — they  are 
undersold  by  the  French  ones  in  their 
home  market,  after  the  latter  have 
paid  from  13  to  40  per  cent  in  premium 
or  duty— notwithstanding  that  they 
arc  selling  at  a  loss,  the  country  is 
tilled  with  French  silks.  In  some  of 
the  important  productions  of  the  trade, 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  French 
in  quality,  putting  price  out  of  the 
question.  What  uiey  smuggle  into 
fiance  consists  of  an  article  which  has 
not  been  made  there,  and  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs we  are  about  to  describe. 

Mr  Huskisson  then  says—"  So  lit- 
tle do  they  dread  tlie  competition  of 
Bandana  handkerchiefs,  against  which 
no  rate  of  duty,  liowever  high,  we 
frcre  MSBurcdj  could  afford  protection. 


that  lilk  handkerchiefs  are  now  ac- 
tually weaving  in  England  for  tike 
Surposc  of  being  sent  out  to  the  In- 
ian  market." 

This  is  evidently  calculated  and  in- 
tended to  produce  the  belief  in  the 
country,  tha,t  our  manufacturers  can 
compete  with,  and  even  undersell  the 
Indian  ones  in  Bandanas  generally-— 
in  the  descriptions  generally  used-— in 
truth,  in  all  descriptions. 

Well,  what  is  the  fact  here  ?  India 
Bandanas  pay  a  duty,  which,  on  the* 
lowest  oualitics,  amounts  to  66  per 
cent,  anu  yet  our  manufacturers  can- 
not compete  with  tlie  middling  and  best 
qualities.  India  Bandanas  are  selling 
in  tlic  London  shops  for  considerably 
less  than  tlie  British  ones.  The  truth 
is  this.  Some  of  the  country  manufac- 
turers worked  up  the  spun  silk — thq 
waste— into  Bandanas  of  the  most 
coarse  and  wretched  description,  whidi 
we  believe  they  sold  for  somewhat  loss 
than  two  shillings  each.  It  was  in- 
tended to  send  some  of  them  to  India 
on  speculation,  but  the  intention  was 
abandoned — the  order  was  recalled, 
and  no  British  Bandanas  are  weaving, 
or  have  been  wove  for  the  Indian  mar- 
ket. These  are  the  **  articles"  in  which 
our  manufacturers  "  arc  able  to  under- 
sell the  French  manufacturer  even  in 
his  own  market."  Our  manufacturers 
cannot  charge  less  than  thirty-two 
shillings  for  such  Bandanas  as  can  be 
bought  at  the  East  India  House  for 
eighteen  shiUings. 

^  Bad  as  the  condition  of  tlie  Silk  Trade 
is,  it  will  soon  be  worse.  The  restric- 
tion of  importing  only  into  the  port  of 
London  will  soon  expire,  and  then  tlic 
silks  of  the  continent  may  be  brought 
into  any  port  The  throwster  cannot 
now  compete  with  the  foreigner,  and 
the  duty  on  foreign  thrown  silk  will 
soon  undergo  a  material  reduction. 
The  additional  wages  which  the  work- 
men lately  gained  will  soon  be  taken 
from  them  ;  the  masters  made  the  ad- 
Tance  solely  to  get  tlieir  goods  home, 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  season  for 
selling  them.  In  some  of  the  manu- 
factories, the  hands  have  already  been 
put  on  short  time ;  the  workmen  now 
are  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  and 
they  have  notliing  before  tliem  but  a 
repetition  of  their  late  want  of  employ- 
ment and  distress. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  silk  iiianu- 
facturcrs  continue  in  busipcas,  when 
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they  miwt  do  it  widioat  Ion,  the  an* 
Bwer  is,  many  of  thcra  continue  in  it 
solely  because  they  cannot  dispose  of 
their  manufactories. 

Much  less  sillc  is  at  present  manu- 
factured in  this  country  than  was  ma« 
nufactured  in  it  before  the  change  of 
bw.  If  the  trade  continue  a  losing 
one  for  two  or  three  years  longer^  its 
almost  total  destruction  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  consequence. 

And  now^  what  will  our  readers 
think  of  Mr  Huskiason's  statement 
respecting  the  Jiilk  Trade  ?  They  will 
think  with  us,  that  a  more  bare&ced 
snd  shameful  attempt  to  delude  the 
country  was  nerer  made  even  by  any 
newspaper  scribbler. 

In  entering  on  the  case  of  the  Ship* 
owneirs,  Mr  Huskisson  attacks  thoae 
of  Scarborough  and  Greenock,  for  pe- 
titioning Parliament^  on  the  ground 
that  more  British  and  less  Foreign 
Shipping  entered  these  ports  in  1899 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Their  pe- 
titions, as  he  admits,  complained  of 
the  influx  of  foreign  ships,  not  into 
these  particular  ports,  but  into  the 
British  ports  generally.  Now,  the  ad- 
vantages granted  to  the  foreigners 
have  had  the  same  eflfect  upon  die 
ships  belonging  to  the  Shipowners  of 
Scarborough  and  Greenock  which  they 
have  had  upon  the  ships  belonging  to 
other  Shipowners.  Have  ships  re- 
tained their  value  at  Scarborough, 
while  they  have  lost  nearly  half  of  it 
at  London  ?  Have  freights  been  plen- 
tiful and  high  at  Greenock,  while 
they  have  been  scarce  and  ruinously 
low  at  Liverpool?  No.  The  loss  of 
value,  want  ot  employment,  and  losing 
freighta,  have  neceuarily  been  uni- 
versal. The  Shipowners,  therefore, 
of  these  two  ports  had  as  much  cause 
to  petition  as  the  Shipowners  of  any 
otlier  port ;  and  tliey  would  have  hod 
the  same  cause  if  not  a  sin^e  foreign 
vessel  had  entered  either.  One  gen* 
tleman  of  Scarborough  is,  we  beheve, 
part  owner  of  between  thirtv  and  for- 
ty veasela.  These  do  not  all  sail  from 
Scarborotwh ;  they  sail  A:om  variouB 
ports,  and  dieir  owner  is  practically 
a  Shipowner  of  London  and  other 
ports,  as  wdl  as  of  the  one  in  which 
he  dwells.  The  case  is  similar  with 
many  of  the  Shipowners. 

In  examfaiing  what  he  says  of  the 
filii^wnen!,   we  must.  In  the  Bnt 
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place,  state  their  lakliog  CDnplainta. 
These  were— 

I.  That  the  Shipowners  were  in  the 
deepest  distress. 

S.  That  thei^  distress  had  beoi 
mainljr  produced  by  the  Reciprocity 
Treaties,  and  partly  by  the  new  Colo- 
nial System. 

3.  That  the  Reciprocity  Treatiei  gate 
the  foreigner  a  great  advantage  ovor 
them,  and  left  tnem  wholly  without 
that  protection  which  had  Men  given 
to  the  members  of  every  other  inte- 
rest. That  these  treaties  had  multi- 
plied foreign  ships  in  the  European 
countries  with  wnich  they  had  been 
concluded,  and  had  reduced  freights 
in  the  trade  with  those  countries  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  British  Ship* 
owner  could  no  longer  compete  in  thia 
trade  with  the  foreign  one.  That  the 
glut  and  reduction  of  freights  in  the 
trade  with  those  European  oountriee 
had  neoessarilv  produced  a  glut  and 
reduction  of  mights  in  the  carrying 
trade  generally. 

The  distress  of  the  Shipowners  ia 
admitted  by  Mr  Huskisson ;  it  is  dia* 
puted  by  no  one. 

To  have  met  their  allegations  touclw 
ing  the  causes  in  a  satisfactory  man* 
ner,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
ought  evidently  to  have  proved,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Reciprocity  Trcatiea 
do  NOT  give  the  foreigner  any  advan* 
tage  over  them,  or  deny  them  that 
protection  which  is  given  to  all  other 
interests.  Does  he  do  this  ?  No ;  he 
passes  the  matter  in  silence ;  he  aaya 
not  a  syllable  respecting  it. 

The  fact,  then,  is  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable,  ^t  these  treaties  place 
the  foreign  ship  on  a  level  with  the 
British  one  in  respect  of  duties — thaj 
place  the  British  bhipowner  in  the  n- 
tuation  which  the  fanner  and  silk  ma- 
nufacturer would  be  in,  should  foreign 
com  and  silks  Ije  admitted  duty  free. 
They  do  this  when  the  former,  the  silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  manufactnren, 
&c.  &C.  are  all  protected  by  duties. 

Can,  then,  the  Briti^  Shipowner 
build  and  navigate  his  vessel  at  aa 
cheap  a  rate  aa  the  foreigner  ?  Mr 
Huskisson  says  not  a  word  respecting 
it,  but  he  pura  loudly  Mr  Thompson, 
the  member  for  Dover,  who  in  his 
speech  asserted  the  affirmative. 

Mr  Thompaon,  we  understand,  i»a 
partner  in  a  Baltic  house  in  the  dty  of 
JiOndon.  Hellmlln^\t^;«^\A\lM^^ 
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left  wcAiocl  for  the  eounting^bause,  one.  From  this  it  neceiMurily  follows, 

and  whom  the  Dover  radicals  sent  to  that,  in  the  carrying  trade  wiUi  those 

Parliament  at  the  last  election,  to  en-  Reciprocity  countries,  freights  have 

lighten  it  with  the  marveUoos  disco*  heen  so  far  reduced  that  they  subiect 

▼eries  suggested  by  his  ledger.    Our  the  British  Shipowner  to  loss,  while 

readers  wul  have  seen,  that  at  the  the  foreign  one  can  affi>rd  to  take  them. 

Westminster  "  Purity  Dinner"  he  was  If  foreign  wheat  should  be  admit- 

ihe  lofing  brother  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  ted  duty  free  into  Kent  and  Essex 

Sir  R.  Wilson,   Mr  Galloway,  Mr  alone,  while  it  should  be  excluded 

Wooler,  and  the  other  "  Friends  of  from  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  how 

the  People."    In  a  question,  having  would  this  operate  ?  Would  it  merely 

nothing  to  do  with  party  politics,  be-  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  Kent  and 

tween  a  distressed  part  of  the  people  Essex,  without  affecting  it  in  the  other 

and  the  government,  it  was  very  na-  counties  ?  No.    The  wheat  of  Kent 

taral  for  this  patriot — this  friend  of  the  and  Essex  thrown  out  of  consumption 

people^this  enem^  of  power — to  be  in  them  by  the  foreign  wheat,  would 

the  oatrageous  assailant  of  the  distress-  be  sent  into  the  other  counties,  until  it 

ed  people  in  defence  of  men  in  power  made  the  reduction  of  price  universaL 

and  their  alleged  abuse  of  it.    Sueh  The  ruinous  price  and  glut  produced 

is  the  inoriable  conduct  of  the  school  in  these  two  counties,  would  soon  per- 

of  pditidans  to  which  he  belongs.  vade  the  whole  kingdom. 

Mr  Thompson  asserted  roundly,  that  The  Reciprocity  Treaties  have  ope- 

the  British  Shipowners  could  build  rated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner, 

and  navigate  vessels  at  as  cheap  a  rate  They  first  produced  losing  freights 

as  the  Shipowners  of  other  countries,  and  glut  in  the  canying  trade  witli 

These  patriots — these  liberals — pos-  various  of  the  countries  with  which 

aess  prodigious  powers  of  assertion,  they  had  been  concluded.    The  ine- 

Of  course,  ne  tendered  no  proofs,  and  vitable  consequence  vras,  ships  crowd* 

it  would  be  very  idle  in  us  to  refute  ed  from  this  trade  into  the  other  de« 

what  has  been  again  and  again  refuted  partments  of  the  carrying  trade,  until 

by  the  most  unassailable  proofs,  and  they  rendered  the  losing  freights  and 

what  has  even  been  admitted  by  Mr  glut  universal.     It  mattered  not  that 

HuskisBon.    It  is  notorious,  that  the  loreign  ships  were  wholly  excluded 

cost  of  materials,  labour,  provisions,  from  various  branches  of  tne  carrying 

&C  for  the  building  and  navigating  of  trade  :   the  advantages  conceded  to 

ships  is  less  in  other  countries  than  in  them  in  some,  enabled  them  to  affect 

this;  and  that  in  some  of  the  Red-  the  whole.    If  the  Shipowners  find 

procity  countries,  it  is  little  more  than  that  freights  are  lower  m  one  trade 

naif  of  what  it  is  in  this  country.  than  in  another,  they  send  their  ships 

Amidst   the  odd  exploits  of  Mr  from  the  one  to  the  other,  until  they 

Thompson,  he  boasted  that  he  had  produce  an  equalization.     In  the  na- 

detected  the  Shipowners  in  an  attempt  ture  of  things,  freights  cannot  be  re- 

to  impose  upon  Parliament    The  fact  gularly  ruinously  low  in  the  Baltic 

was  this.    By  a  misprint,  for  whidi  trade,  and  profitable  in  the  trade  wiUi 

-the  ffovemment  was  accountable,  the  Canada  and  other  parts, 

number  ofSSO  was  substituted  for  220.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by  the 

This  was  the  foundation  of  his  boast.  Shipowners.    Thev  did  not  aver  that 

The  fact,  therefbre,  is  nnimpeach-  foreign  ships  had  oeen  admitted  into, 

ed— Mr  Huskisson  admitted  it  on  a  and  were  monopolising,  every  branch 

former  occasion,  and  he  is  now  silent  of  the  carrying  trade ;  uiey  maintained 

respecting  it— Ihat  the  Shipowners  of  that  such  ships  had  obtaincxl  advan- 

▼anoos  m  the  Reciprocity  countries  tages  in  some  of  the  branches,  through 

can  build  and  navigate  ships  at  a  far  the  Reciprocity  Treaties,  which  rcn- 

cheaper  rate  than  the  British  Ship-  dered  it  impossible  for  British  ones 

owners.  to  compete  with  them  tn  these  branches 

It  natarall^  arises  from  this,  that  —that  firom  this,  such  ships  had  mul- 

the  f^ei^t  will  yield  a  profit  to  these  tiplied,    and  had    rendered  freights 

foreign  Shipowners,  which  the  Bri-  ruinously  low  in  these  branches^sixA 

tish  ones  could  not  accept  without  that  such  multiplication,  and  reduo- 

loas;  precisely  as  that  price  of  com  tion  of  freights,  had  rendered  freights 

iKJuld  leave  a  profit  to  the  foreign  ruinously  low  in  every  branch  of  the 

grower,  which  would  ruin  the  British  carrying  trade.  TVie-^  msAxO^n^  iicc-. 
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thcr,  that,  in  consequence,  their  pro- 
perty had  been  most  Beriousl?  reduced 
in  valne,  and  was  threatened  with  to- 
tal destruction. 

Now,  what  is  Mr  Hufiktsson*9  re- 
ply ?  It  must  be  obvious  to  all— even 
to  the  most  simple  of  his  worship- 
f)cr9— that  to  have  met  the  Shipowners 
in  a  full,  fair,  and  satisfactory  raan- 
Der,  he  ought  to  have  proved,  that, 

ly  THE  TRADE  WITH  THE  ftECII'RO- 
ilTT  COUNTRIES  IN  QUESTION,  FO- 
KflGN  SHIPS  HAD  NOT  MULTIPLI- 
ED DISPROPORTIONATELY — THAT  IX 
THIS  TRADE  FREIGHTS  RAD  NOT 
IBEX  RUINOUSLY  REDUCED  BY  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  TREATIES — AND 
THAT  SUCH  A  REDUCTION  OFFREIGHT8 
1H  THIS  TRADE  HAD  NOT  REDUCED 
IREIGHTS  RUINOUSLY  IN  THI  WHOLE 
<^AKRYINO  TRADE. 

Does  he  prove  this  ?  No.  He  leaves 
the  material  pointa  wholly  unnoticed. 
Not  a  word  does  he  say  of  the  effect  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaties  on  ships  and 
freights  in  the  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries with  which  they  have  been  con- 
cluded.    He  practiodly  asserts    the 
complaifit  of  the  Shipowners  to  be 
merely  that — looking  at  the  carrying 
trade  as  a  whole — British  shipping  is 
decreasing,  and  Foreign  is  increasing ; 
and  his  reply  in  substance  is — Look- 
ing at  the  carrying  trade  as  a  whole, 
or  looking  at  it  separately  from  the 
couting  trade,  if  Foreip;n  ships  have 
tocreased,  British  ones  have  increased 
likewise ;  if  fewer  British  ships  were 
cm|doyed  in  the  last  year  than  in  ^e 
preceiung  one,  fewer  Foreign  onea  were 
employed  likewise.    British  ships  arc 
about  as  numerous  as  ever ;  and  they 
had  in  the  last  year  about  as  much  em- 
ployment as  ever ;  therefore,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Shipowners  is  ground- 
less. 

We  will  assume  the  following  «ase : 
-—Foreign  wheat  Is  admitted  dutv  free 
into  Kent  and  Essex,  but  excluded 
from  eveiy  other  county.  In  conse- 
quence, the  quarter  of  wheat  falls  to 
35s.,  not  only  in  Kent  and  Essex,  but 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  agri- 
mlturists  are  plunged  into  deep  dis- 
tress, and  they  ascribe  it,  in  petition- 
ing Parliament,  to  the  admission  of 
the  Foreign  wheat.  Ministers  make 
this  reply— You  have  as  much  land  as 
ever,  ana  you  grow  and  sell  about  as 
much  wheat  as  ever ;  if  you  sold  some- 
what less  last  year,  the' foreigner  sold 
leMlifcewMP. 

ro/.,  xxiL 


The  admission  of  the  Foreign  wheat, 
therefore,  cannot  possibly  have  caused 
the  reduction  of  price  and  your  dis- 
tress. 

In  a  case  like  this,  every  one  would 
clearly  see  that  the  ruinous  price  had 
been  produced  by  the  admission  of  fo- 
reipm  wheat ;  and  Ministers  would  be 
derided,    as    men  positively  insane, 
Svhould  they  give  the  reply  we  have 
traced.    Yet,  in  a  precisely  similar 
case,  Mr  Huskisson  gives  a  precisely 
similar  reply.     You  have  about  aa 
many  ships  as  ever ;  tliesc  ships  last 
year  had  about  as  much  employment 
as  ever ;  therefore  the  concessionsmade 
to  Foreign  ships  cannot  possibly  have 
injured  you,  or  have  reduced  freights. 
In  such  a  case  as  we  have  assumed, 
it  would  be  obvious  to  all  that  agri^ 
culture  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay  ; 
that  agricultural  capital  was  sustain- 
ing incalculable  waste ;  and  that  a  vast 
portion  of  land  would  soon  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.     If  it  should  b6 
said  by  Ministers — It  is  impoesible  for 
agriculture  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay^ 
because  about  as  much  land  is  culti* 
vated,  and  as  much  wheat  is  grown, 
as  formerly,  what  would  be  thought 
of  them  ?     Yet  Mr  Huskisson  prac- 
tically says  the  same  in  a  similar  case. 
He  maintains  that  the  Shipping  In- 
terest is  not  in  a  state  of  decay,  solely 
.  because  in  Ae  last  year  no  material 
diminution  took  place  in  the  number 
of,  aod  employment  for  ships,  al« 
though  he  aamits  it  to  be  in  great  dis- 
tress. He  maintains  this,  although  it 
is  notorious,  that  independenUv  of  the 
losses  the  Shipowners  are  sustaining  in 
the  navigating  of  their  vessels,  nearly 
half  the  value  of  these  vesaela  hM 
been  swept  away. 

Mr  Huskisson's  ofldcial  documentiy 
appended  to  his  pamphlet,  are  aa  si- 
lent respecting  tne  material  poinia 
urged  by  the  Shipowners,  as  his  speech. 
He  is  prodigipusly  wroth  because  it 
was  alleged  against  him,  that  in  hia 
last  year's  speech  he  jumbled  ''toge- 
ther the  foreign  and  the  coasting  trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  concea]in||  that 
there  had  been  a  gpreat  decrease  in  tho 
British  shippinj^  employed  in  the  Fo- 
reign trade  of  the  country."    It  is  a 
fact,  deny  it  as  he  may,  that  he  did 
jumble  together  these  trades,  and  the 
Colonial  one  witli  them,  to  make  the 
nation  believe  that  his  innovations  had 
done  no  injury.    To  ^To\£e\.VA\M^« 
as  he  fiavs,  from  \ieVn^  s^^voi  asuS^^ 
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with  the  charge^  he  produces  a  return  portion  of  this  increase  (the  whole  inv 

of  the  tonnage  employed  hy  the  whole  crease)  in  tho  amount  of  Foreign  ion<« 

foreign  trade,  and  a  variety  of  other  nage  to  consist  ?  One-fourth  of  them 

returns ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say  !  the  is  under  fitYy  tons  burden  ;  and  the 

only  return  that  would  have  been  sa-  whole,  upon  an  average,  falls  short  of 

tisfactory,  he  neither  gives  nor  alludes  one  hundred  tons  each.  They  are  chief* 

to.  ly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  daily 

A  return  of  the  British  and  Fo-  intercourse  with  France,  the  Nether* 

KEiGN  TONNAGE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  lauds,  and  Other  adjaceut  ports,  with 

TRADE  WITH  THE  HECiFRociTYCOuN-  this  couutry.    This  mighty  commer* 

TRIES  FOR  THE  LAST  SIX  OR  SEVEN  cisl  marine  may  be  seen  at  Dover, 

YEABfif  was  essential  for  refuting  the  Bamsgate,  Southampton,  Bochester, 

Shipowners.    Such  a  return   would  and  the  other  sea-ports  from  Plymouth 

liave  been  decisive.    He  does  not  give  to  Hull,  bringing,  beside  passengers, 

one,  and  not  the  smallest  information  (for  all  the  passage  and  steam-vessels 

can  be  extracted  from  the  whole  of  his  are  included  in  this   return,)  eggs, 

documents    put  together   respecting  butter,  vegetables,  poultry,  fish,  fruity 

•uch  tonnage.    We  of  course  speak  of  and  odier  trifling  articles."    He  then 

the  documents  given  with  his  speech,  bursts  forth  in  tlie  following  magnifi* 

The  return  of  the  tonnage  of  the  cent  manner — *'  Such  is  the  character 

foreign  tr^e  comprehends  the  trade  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage 

with  every  foreign  independent  coun-  which  helps  to  swell  the  numeri^ 

try.    The  tnde  with  Cnina,  Turkey,  return  of  foreign  ships,  which  threat- 

Bufisia,  Spain,  &c.  is  ''  jumbled  up  "  en  to  overwhelm  the  commercial  ma« 

as  a  whole  with  the  trade  with  the  Be*  rine  of  this  country !    Many  of  them 

dprodty  countries ;    no  division   is  come  with  one  tide,  and  return  with 

made ;  the  trade  with  each  country  is  the  next.    Is  this  the  nursery  for  fo« 

not  given  ;  the  trade  with  the  whole  reign  seamen,  which  is  to  dislodge  us 

of  these  countries  together  employed  from  our  rank  among  the  maritime 

in  each  year  so  many  tons  of  British  powers  of  the  world  ?    Are  the  men 

and  Foreign  shipping.   From  this  re-  trained  up  in  this  school  to  be  for  a 

torn,  Mr  Huskisson  argues  in  this  moment  put  in  comparison  with  those 

manner — In  your  foreign  trade, /ooArin/^  who  navigate  our  ships  to  the  remo» 

ai  it  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  no  ma-  test  extremity  of  the  globe  ?    As  well 

terial  falling  off  in  the  employment  for  might  you  compare  the  establishment 

British  shipping  ;  therefore^  the  Beci-  of  a  stage-coach  plying  between  Fad- 

procity  Treaties  havedone  no  mischief,  dington  and  the  Bank,  with  that  of 

and  the  complaints  of  the  Shipowners  the  mail  between  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 

are  groundless.  don." 

That  essential  information,  to  which        This  is  marvellously  brilliant  and 

he  doea  not  even  allude,  we  will  en«  overpowering,  although  the  coach  part 

deavour  to  give.    It  appears  from  of-  of  it  is  less  so  than  it  might  have  been, 

fidal  documents,  that  the  British  and  We  must  nevertheless  demolish  it  ut- 

Foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  terly. 

with    Sweden,    Norway,    Denmark,        In  thc^firtt  place,  the  average  of  all 

Prussia,  and  Germany,  in  the  last  six  the  Foreign  tonnage  inwards  yields 

jrears,  was  as  under :  126  tons  for  each  vessel,  while  the 

average  of  the  British  yields  only  121 
tons  for  each  vessel.  The  average  on 
all  the  ships  possessed  by  this  country 
only  gives  about  107  tons  to  each. 

In  the  second  place.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  of  French  tonnage  since 
.1821 ;  therefore,  the  increase  of  Fo- 
reign tonnage  does  not  include  a  single 
French  vesseL    The  statement  which 

Before  we  comment  on  this  increase  we  have  given  excludes  the  ships  of 

of  Foreign  shipping,  we  must  make  the  Netherlands.    The   increase  of 

the  following  quotation  from  Mr  Hus-  Foreign  tonnage  consists,  in    not  a 

kiason's  pamphlet :  small  part,  of  American  tonnage.    In 

"  Of  what  description  of  vessels  1821,  129,295  tons— in  1823, 153,453 

ilaei8  the  House  suppose  a  great  pro-*  tons— and  in  1825,  181,033  tons,  of 


British  tons. 

Foreign  tons. 

1891, 

205,648 

.        105,033 

1822, 

221,498 

.       142,915 

1823, 

193,679 

.       213,446 

1824, 

189,602 

.       366,275 

1825, 

330,427 

.       494,593 

1826, 

247,492 

.       336,217 
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American  tonnage  entered  our  ports^ 
2Ir  Husklscon  will  scarcely  say  that 
the  additional  American  ships  are  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  France,  kc. 
jnd  arc  petty  ones,  which  hring  e^gs 
md  hones ;  neither  will  he  say  that 
the  additional  ships  from  Prussia  and 
the  other  countries  we  have  named, 
ire  employed  in  this  trade,  and  arc  of 
such  a  description.  The  increase  of 
Foreign  tonnage  since  1891  does  nut 
ttanfirehend  a  single  French  vessel — it 
Muists  in  but  a  comparativeit/  (rifling 
iiegree  of  vessels  from  the  Nethtrtands 
^it  consists  mainly  of  Prussian,  Sw*:* 
disk,  Norwegian^  Danish,  German^ 
asd  Americim  thips — and  it  consists,  to 
affreat  extent,  ofgood^Atzed  and  large 
tesselsm 

What  then  are  we  to  think  of  his 
lepreaentation  ?  To  ascribe  it  wholly 
—to  ascribe  it  in  the  most  minute  de« 
gree — to  honest  ignorance,  is  utterly 
impossible;  and  to  what  beside  can 
we  ascribe  it  ?  Were  we  to  give  the 
answer,  we  should  be  called  abusive  ; 
we  therefore  leave  it  to  be  given  by 
the  country. 

Mr  Hoskisson  states,  that  some  of 
the  foreign  ships  are  employed  in 
bringing  bones ;  and  that  the  bones, 
W  increasing  the  production  of  com, 
multiply  employment  for  our  own 
ships.  He  assumes,  that  bones  of  the 
value  of  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  will  pro- 
duce an  additional  half  million  of 
quarters  of  com.  According  to  him, 
a  pound's  worth  of  bones  will  pro- 
duce three  or  four  additional  quarters 
of  com ;  an  expenditure  of  a  pound  in 
bones  will  yield  from  five  to  eight 
pounds'  worth  of  com  to  the  farmer. 

This  is  really  too  absurd  and  mon- 
strous to  require  a  word  of  refutation ; 
and  yet  the  very  Mr  Cur  wen,  who  has 
on  various  occasions  professed  himself 
to  be  well  acouainted  with  agricul- 
ture, actually  aedared  that  the  speech 
which  contained  it  was,  with  him,  ir- 


resistible !  If  members  of  Farliamcn  t 
will  act  in  this  manner,  they  may  be 
assured  that  the  consequences  will  not 
full  wholly  upon  others.* 

From  the  statement  we  have  given, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  1821,  before  the 
Reciprocity  Treaties  were  concluded, 
the  trade  with  the  countries  we  have 
named  employed  nearly  twice  as  much 
British  as  Foreign  shipping ;  that  as 
soon  as  these  treaties  began  to  operate, 
the  employment  of  British  shipping 
began  to  decrease  ;  and  that  in  1824 
this  trade  employed  nearly  twice  as 
much  foreign  as  British  shipping. 
This  trade  employed  31,896  tons  less 
of  British  shipping  in  1824,  than  it- 
employed  in  1822;  while  it  employed 
22  j,360  tons  more  of  Foreign  shipping 
in  1821.,  than  it  employed  in  1822. 

In  1823  and  1824,  the  treaties  hail 
fair  and  legitimate  operation.  British' 
ships  were  not  attracted  from  this 
trade  by  high  freights  in  other  trades  ; 
they  were  driven  from  it,  because  the 
treaties  disabled  them  lor  competing 
with  foreign  ships. 

In  1825,  the  employment  of  British 
tonnage  in  this  trade  greatly  encrea- 
sed.  From  the  scarcity  of  ships, 
fVcights  in  it  rose  so  far  as  to  be  very 
profitable  to  the  British  vessel.  They 
rose  so  far  as  to  suspend  for  a  short 
period  competition.  It  will,  however, 
be  seen  that  the  increase  in  British 
tonnage,  compared  with  1822,  was  only 
108,929  tons,  while  in  Foreign,  it  was 
351,678  tons.  The  British  ships  did 
not  regain  what  they  had  lost;  they 
merely  obtained  the  increased  employ- 
ment, for  which  Foreign  ships  could 
not  be  found.  It  is  wholly  above 
question,  that  in  this  year,  the  high 
freights  rendered  the  treaties  practi- 
cally inoperative.  Mr  Huskisson  hira« 
self  says,  that  in  1823,  freights  in  the 
Baltic  trade  were  very  high. 

He  says,  it  had  been  predicted  that 
British  ships  would  only  be  able  to 
recover  their  lost  ground  in  the  Foreign 


*  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  in  the  Session  of  1826,  Sir  J.  Wrottesley  was  the 
bitter  opponent  of  Mr  Huskisson.  He  broadly  intimated,  that  the  latter  was  a 
**  Dunce,"  and  vehemently  ridiculed  his  new  sy^teni.  Well,  in  the  Session  of  1S27, 
the  same  Sir  J,  Wrottesley — yes,  the  very  same  Sir  J.  Wrottesley — has  declared  him- 
■elf  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  of  course  of  Mr  Huskisson. 
We  spare  comment.  U  is  our  duty  to  publish  facts  like  this,  especially  when  they 
relate  to  County  Members.  Whether  it  be  possible  to  apply  any  corrective  to  the 
aodadous  system  by  which  public  men  are  at  present  regulating  thcic  conduct^  vk& 
eaaoot  tell ;  butweltMve  not  to  Jevn,  thut  It  ought  to  be  atlemplcd. 
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tMdc  at  ditUnt  intcrvalf ,  ^'hen  some 
■ttdden  flush  of  trade  might  cnabln 
them  to  do  it  for  a  moment,  by  rais- 
ing freights;  and  he  exults  greatly^ 
because,  in  this  trade  in  1896,  the 
ftUiug  off  of  Foreign  tonnage  was  a 
trifle  more  than  the  falling  oif  of  Bri- 
tish tonnage.  He  asserts  that  this  re-, 
fates  the  '^  theorist/'  who  put  forth' 
the  prediction ;  and  observes : — *'  I 
am  afraid  there  was  Xkojluih  of  foreign 
trade  in  1836,  which  they  can  call  in 
aid  to  bolster  up  their  theory  of  last 
year," 

Mr  Httskisson  is  afraid  to  no  pur- 
poae.  There  was  a  ver^  sudden,  and 
a  Tery  large  "  flush"  m  1826;  and 
this  is  not  the  less  true,  or  notorious, 
becauae  he  was  not  contradicted  in 
Parliament.  About  harvest  it  was 
nddenly  discovered  that  a  very  large 
quantity  of  foreign  com  would  be 
wanted;  and  immediately  after  bar- 
veat,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
£ki¥emment  had  opened  the  ports  for 
foreign  com  forahmited  period.  The 
time  specified  by  Government — the 
aeason  of  the  year — the  high  prices^ 
everything  conspired  to  urge  the  im- 
porters to  import  as  much  foreign  com 
aa  possiUe,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
larger  flushofemploymentror  shipping 
Ibuui  this  could  scarcely  take  place, 
what  followed  ?  Freignts  suddenly 
lose  in  the  trade  with  the  com  coun- 
triea  in  the  north  of  Europe.  A  great 
number  of  the  idle  firitisli  ships  were 
immediately  sent  out  for  foreign  com, 
aome  on  charter,  some  on  sp^ulation 
to  seek  cargoes,  and  some  to  bring 
lioina  cargoes  on  owners'  account. 
About  a  million  of  q^uarters  of  foreign 
oom  were  imported  m  1836,  while  in 
tevcnd  previous  years  the  annual  im- 
port of  such  oom  had  been  compara- 
tively nothing. 

Independently  of  the  foreign  com 
called  rar  by  the  bad  harvest,  the  cx- 
fectation  tliat  the  com  laws  would  be 
abolished,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
bonded  wheat,  caused  the  import  of 
foreign  grain  to  be  considerable  for 
nearly  the  whole  year. 

The  means  of  employment  for  ship- 
^g  furnished  by  the  import  of  fo- 
reign com,  were,  to  a  great  degree,  a 
^k«r  addition  to  the  rc|;ular  means  of 
employment  possessed  by  shipping  in 
previous  yeara. 

A  ruinoua  glut  in  Shipping  mi  st 
JtMtunlly  hare  the  effect  of  rendering 


the  treaties  to  a  great  degree  inopera« 
tivc.    While  a  ship  lies  idle,  she  sub^ 

{ects  the  owner  to  a  heav^  positive 
OSS  in  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
interest  of  bis  capital.  A  vessel  on  the 
average  will  only  endure  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  therefore  her  profita 
ought  to  yield  not  only  the  common 
interest  of  capital,  but  a  sufficient  sum 
to  cover  her  yearly  loss  of  value.  Thia 
loss  is  estimated  to  be  ten  per  cent,  so 
that  she  ought  to  leave  the  owner  fif- 
teen per  cent,  to  allow  him  five  per 
cent  interest  on  his  capital,  and  re- 
place its  waste.  If  a  Shipowner  have 
a  freight  offered  him,  which  will  leave 
him  only  five  per  cent  instead  of  fifteen, 
he  will  take  it  sooner  than  let  his  ship^ 
lie  idle.  It  is  in  reality  a  losing  freight ; 
if  taken  constantly,  it  would  soon  strip 
him  of  property ;  but  then  it  does  not 
bring  upon  him  so  much  loss  as  the 
continued  idleness  of  his  ship  would 
do.  In  the  choice  of  evils,  he  selects 
the  least. 

In  1826,  the  sale  of  a  ship,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  nearly  half  her  value, 
was  scarcely  a  possibility.   The  Ship- 
owners liad  these  things  to  choose  from : 
1.  To  lose  the  whole  interest  of  their 
capital,  and  incur  a  heavy  loss  beside 
in  expenditure,  by  keeping  their  ves- 
sels idle  at  home.    9.  To  accept  ina- 
dequate freights,  which  would  relieve 
them  from  a  portion  of  this  loss.    3. 
To  send  their  vessels  in  b^st  to  fo- 
reign countries  on  speculation,  in  the 
hope  that  they  mignt  be  able  to  pick 
up  cargoes.    And,  4.  To  send  their 
vessels  abroad  in  ballast  for  cargoea 
bought  by  themselves,  in  the  hope 
that  the  cargoes  would  yield  profit  to 
protect  them  from  losing  by  the  ships. 
They  naturally  chose  the  three  latter. 
When  a  vessel  is  sent  to  a  foreign 
port  to  seek  a  freight,  she  will  of  course 
accept  the  terms  which  foreign  vessels 
are  accepting,  however  inadequate  they 
may  be,  and  she  will  bring  home  only 
part  of  a  cargo  on  such  terms,  sooner 
than  return  in  ballast.    If  the  expen- 
ses of  her  voyage  be  4^00,  it  is  better 
for  her  to  earn  jL'iOO,  than  nothing. 
Many  ships,  in  1826,  were  sent  out  in 
this  manner  to  foreign  ports,  and  our 
own  colonies,  the  earnings  of  which 
fell  greatly  below  their  expenses.  Ma- 
ny ships  were  sent  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican possessions  to  fetch  timber  on 
their  owners'  account,  solely  because 
no  other  employment  could  be  fbund 
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for  them  ;  aad  on  their  return^  the 
timber  wai  scarcely  saleable  even  at 
its  cost  price ;  tbcy«  therefore,  made 
niinoos  voyages,  (renerally  speakings 
the  ships  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  in  18S6,  were  employed  at  a  loss 
to  their  owners — at  such  a  loss  as 
would  soon  deprive  their  owners  of 
property — and  this  enabled  them  to 
stand  tneir  ground  for  the  moment  in 
the  official  returns. 

We  will  assume  this  case.  A  silk 
manufactory  in  1825  fully  employed 
iOO  hands  at  good  wages,  la  1^20, 
from  the  competition  of  foreign  silks, 
wages  are  so  far  reduced,  that  the 
workmen  cannot  keep  themselves  out 
of  debt,  and  the  manufactory  will  on- 
ly afford  work  for  300  hands.  The 
workmen,  from  their  inability  to  pro- 
cure other  employment,  accept  the 
wages ;  and  the  master  agrees  to  di- 
vide the  work  among  them,  and  thus 
to  give  to  each  a  portion  of  employ- 
ment. Ministers,  on  being  petitioned, 
reply — ^This  man  employs  as  many 
hands  as  he  did  in  18^,  therefore 
the  foreign  silks  cannot  have  done  him 
the  least  injury. 

In  a  similar  case,  Mr  Huskisson 
sivei  a  similar  reply.  The  ships  ex- 
Iited  in  1826,  and  they  were  compel- 
kd  to  take  the  losing  employment, 
or  to  be  idle.  Many  more  were  enga- 
ged in  it  than  were  necessary,  and  in 
eonseauence  were  scarcely  half  em- 
ployed in  comparison  with  former 
years.  Mr  HusKisson,  however,  pro« 
dnoet  hia  tonnage  return ;  he  says— 
About  as  many  tons  are  entered  as 
were  entered  in  former  years,  there- 
fore the  ships  have  been  as  fully  em- 
ployed as  ever,  and  the  foreign  ships 
have  done  no  injury. 

The  countries  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope sent  us  much  less  of  some  of  their 
bnlky  articles  in  1826,  than  they  had 
sent  in  the  preceding  year.  They  sent 
less  timber  than  they  had  done  in  any 
of  the  four  preceding  years.  When 
this  was  the  case,  and  when  our  ships 
were  in  their  ports  ready  to  accept  the 
most  inadequate  freights,  rather  than 
return  in  ballast,  iheir  shipping  in  the 
trade  with  this  country  natiurally  de- 
creased. In  respect  of  corn,  our  ships 
had  a  great  advantage  over  theirs.  The 
knowledge  that  foreign  com  would  be 
admittm^was  first  promulgated  here. 
The  time  for  the  admission  of  such 
eoni  was  short— abundance  of  British 
»htp9  were  nt  home  idle,  and  thcuc 
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wiTC  eagerly  sent  out — and  the  British 
ships  aireaay  abroad  were  qiuckly  en« 
ga^.  From  all  this  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  British  shipping  maintain« 
ed  its  ground  better  than  Foreign  shipw 
ping,  in  the  trade  with  the  com  andl 
timber  countries,  so  far  as  regaids  the 
tonnai^e  returns. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  1826,  in  the 
trade  with  the  five  Reciprocity  coun- 
tries we  have  named,  British  ship- 
ping fell  off  in  round  numbers  83,000 
tons,  while  Foreign  fell  off  168,000 
tons.  The  fallhig  off  in  Foreign  riiip- 
ping  was  chiefly  in  that  of  Sw^en  and 
the  timber  countries.  The  decrease 
in  1826,  compared  with  1825,  was, 

111  Swedish  tonnage,      36,817 
In  Prussian  64,143 

In  Norw^an        .        61,847 


162,807 


The  falling  off  in  British  tonnage  in 
the  trade  with  these  countries  was. 


With  Sweden, 
With  Prussia, 
With  Norway, 


3,809 

80,704 

1,900 

86,406 


In  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Britisb 
tonnage  rose  from  15,158  to  92,650. 
In  the  trade  with  Germany,  it  fell 
from  108,402  to  104,381.  Danish  ton- 
nage rose  from  50,943  to  56,544; 
German  tonnage  fell  fVom  79,950  to 
78,080. 

We  did  not  want  the  timber,  there- 
fore Forei^  ships  could  no  longer  be 
employed  in  bringing  it :  we  wanted 
the  com  suddenly,  and  as  speedily  aa 
possible,  therefore  British  ships  nad 
an  advantage  over  Foreign  ones  in  be- 
ing employed  to  bring  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  glut,  glut- 
freights,  and  the  demand  for  corn^  the 
trade  with  those  countries  only  em- 
ployed in  round  numbers  26,000  tons, 
more  of  British  shipping  in  1826,  than 
it  employed  in  1822 ;  while  it  employ-, 
ed  1 94,000  tons  more  of  Foreign  ship- 
ping in  1 826  than  in  1822. 

To  ascertain  how  far  it  is  probable 
that  British  shipping  will  be  able  to 
retain  what  it  nad  last  year  of  the 
trade  with  these  countries,  we  will 
state  the  British  and  Foreign  tonnage 
which  the  trade  vj'wVv  c;icV\  cwvcvvc^ 
employed  in  l>\^  \a^l  lY\T*i^  nVw*. 
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The  trade  with  Sweden  employed 


Uk 


TomBrlttefu 
1824       16,895 
18S5       15,511 
1886       11,709 


Tom  Foreign. 
38,612 
52,166 
15^349 


In  ibe  three  years  which  preceded 
1824,  the  British  tonnage  employed  in 
this  trade  amounted  to  about  21,000 
tons  yearly.  The  Foreign  tonnage  was 
ibout  the  same  in  1823,  while  in  several 
preceding  years  it  was  only  about  half 
Se  amount  of  the  British.  The  fall- 
ing off  has  been  great  and  constant ; 
in  the  last  year  it  was  hirge.  Our 
shipping  seems  likely  to  be  driven 
whoby  out  of  this  trade. 

The  trade  with  Norway  employed  in 


on  (he  Shipping  Tntiftit*         t^^Y* 

tons  British,  and  34,287  tons  Foreign. 
In  1822,  it  employed  100,184  tons 
British,  and  49,795  tons  Foreign.  And 
in  1823,  it  employed  80,484  tons  Bri- 
tish, and  76,567  tons  Foreign.  It  thus 
only  employed  about  the  same  British 
tonnage  in  the  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demand  for  com,  which  it 
employed  in  1822 ;  while  it  emplo][ed 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  Foreign 
tonnage  in  1826,  which  it  employed 
m  1822.  With  regular  freights,  our 
shipping  has  nothing  to  expect  in  this 
trade  but  expulsion. 

The  trade  with  Germany  employ- 
ed in 


ToiuBritiih. 

1824,  6,798 

1825,  9,734 

1826,  7,834 


Toot  Foreign. 
119,761 
135,435 
■  73,588 


In  1821,  this  trade  employed,  in 
round  numbers,  12,000,  and  in  the 
two  following  years,  9,000  tons  of  Bri- 
tish shipping.  Judging  from  the  past, 
our  shipping  has  nothmg  to  expect  in 
this  trade  but  decrease. 

The  trade  with  Denmark  employed 

in 

Tom  Britbh.         Tom  Foreign. 

1824,  6,384       .         23,689 

1825,  15,158       .         50,943 

1826,  522,650       .         56,544 

This  trade  employed,  in  1821, 5,312 
^in  1822,  6,679— and  in  1823,  4,413 
tons  of  British  shipping.  In  the  two 
first  of  these  years,  it  employed  yeariy 
about  4,000— and  in  the  last  4,795 
tons  of  Foreign  shipping.  In  it,  wnce 
1821,  British  tonnage  has  risen  from 
5,312  to  22,650 ;  while  Foreign  has 
risen  fh)m  3,969  to  56,544.  The  in- 
crease of  British  in  the  last  two  arose 
ftom  these  causes :— the  high  freights 
oif  1825— the  demand  for  com  and 
want  of  ships  in  1826— and  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  foreigner  to  build  ships  fast 
enough.  There  is  no  ground  for  ho- 
ping that  British  shipping  can  main- 
tain itself  in  this  trade. 

The  trade  with  Pmssia  employed  m 


Tons  British. 

1824,  92,351 

1825,  181,621 

1826,  100,918 


Tom  Foreign. 
140,806 
176,799 
112,656 


Tom  Brituh. 

1824,  67,174 

1825,  108,402 

1826,  104,381 


Tom  Foreign. 
45,407 
79,250 

,       78,080 


In  the  preceding  years,  this  trade 
employed  m 


Tom  British. 

1821,  90,280 

1 822,  84,233 

1823,  78,302 


Tom  Forelgm. 
8,576 
9,664 
11,336 


In  1891,  tbi3  trade  employed  75,513 


In  1820,  thistrade  employed  108,359 
tons,  and  in  the  five  presiding  yean 
it  employed  yearly  between  90,000 
and  100,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 
The  high  freights  of  1825,   barely 
enabled  British  shipping  to  reach,  and 
the  glut  and  demand  tor  com  could 
not  enable  such  shipping  to  reach,  the 
point  it  occupied  in  1820.     Foreign 
tonnage  between  1821  and  1826,  rose 
from  8,576  to  78,080  tons.    With  re- 
gular tntde  and  freights,  our  shipping 
must  decline  in  this  trade. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the 
British  ships  employed  in  the  trade 
with  these  countries  in  1826,  were 
employed,  speaking  generally,  at  a 
heavy  loss,  while  the  Foreign  ones  were 
employed  at  a  moderate  profit.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  inevitable, 
ultimate  consequence  of  such  a  com- 
petition must  be,  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
losing  parties. 

Mr  Huskisson's  main  argument  in 
his  last  year's  speech  was  this : — If  Fo« 
reign  shipping  has  increased,  British 
shipping  nas  increased  far  more  in  pro- 
portion. His  main  argument  in  the 
speech  before  us  is  this : — If  British 
shipping  has  decreased.  Foreign  ship- 
ping has  decreased  far  more  in  propor- 
tion. Let  our  readers  examine  these 
arguments  by  the  unerring  test,  fur-i 
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aiahed  by  the  figures  we  have  eztracU 
ed  from  official  documents. 
These  facts  are  uoassaUable. 

1.  That  the  whole  trade  between 
this  country,  and  the  Reciprocity  ones 
we  have  named,  has  increased  so  much 
in  the  lost  six  or  seven  years,  that  it 
employed  nearly  double  the  gross  ton- 
Dsge  in  the  last,  which  it  employed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  series. 

2.  That  the  increase  of  tonnage  has 
heen  nearly  all  monopolised  by  fo« 
idf^ers.  The  glut,  ruinous  freights, 
and  demand  for  com  in  the  last  year, 
did  very  little  more  than  enable  Bri- 
tish tonnage  to  remain  stationary. 
Xotwithsunding  the  operation  of 
these,  British  tonnage  was  only  about 
one-fifth  more  in  1826  than  in  1S21, 
while  Foreign  tonnage  was  more  than 
trebled. 

S.  That  in  1821,  British  ships  pos- 
sessed nearly  two-diirds  of  this  trade, 
and  in  1826  Foreign  ships  possessed 
two-thirds  of  it,  within  63,000  tons. 
The  increase  in  it  of  British  tonnage 
between  1822  and  1826  was  onlv,  m 
round  numbers,  26,000  tons ;  while  the 
increase  of  Foreign  shipping  in  the 
same  period  was  194,000  tons — nearly 
eight  times  greater. 

4.  That  wnile  the  Reciprocity  Trea- 
ties were  in  full  operation,  British 
tonnage  rapidly  decreased,  and  Foreign 
mcrestfed  yearly  in  the  ratio  of  fifty 
per  cent,  in  this  trade.  If  the  opera- 
lion  of  these  treaties  had  not  been  sus- 
pended in  the  two  last  years  by  acci- 
dental causes,  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  British  tonnage  would  have 
been  employed  in  it  in  the  last  year, 
which  was  employed  in  it  six  or  eight 
years  ago. 

5.  That  in  the  years  preceding  1823, 
British  shipping  possessed  one-half, 
and  sometimes  two-thirds^  of  the  trade 
wiUi  Sweden.  In  1824,  it  did  not  pos- 
sess one-third,  and  in  1823,  it  did  not 
possess  one-fifth  of  it.  In  1826,  this 
trade  employed  nearly  three  tons  Fo- 
reign, to  two  tons  British.  Since  1821, 
British  shipping  has  declined  almost 
yearly  in  this  trade,  until  it  had  fallen 
from  22,392  tons  to  11,709. 

6.  That  in  the  trade  with  Norway 
since  1821,  British  shipping  has  fallen 
from  12,151  to  7,83i  tons — has  de- 
clined more  than  one-third ;  while  Fo- 
reign has  risen  from  50,376  to  73,588 
^-has  increased  nearly  one-half.  In 
1823,  die  latter  was  99,688  tons ;  in 
1884^  it  was  119,761  tons;  and  in 
192S,  it  was  iSS,^5  tons. 


7.  That  in  1821,  British  shipepoe- 
sessed  considerably  more  than  naif  of 
the  trade  with  Denmark,  and  in  1 820, 
d  considerably  less  than 


one- third  of  it.  In  this  trade,  since 
1821,  British  tonnage  has  received  an 
increase  of  17,338  tons,  while  Foreign 
has  received  an  increase  of  52,575 
tons :  the  increase  in  it  is  more  than 
three  times  that  in  the  British. 

8.  That  in  1821,  British  ships  pot- 
sessed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
trade  with  Prussia,  and  in  1826,  they 
did  not  possess  one-half  of  it.  Since 
1821,  in  this  trade,  British  tonnage 
has  increased  25,405  tons,  while  Fo« 
reign  has  increased  78,369  tons.  The 
increase  in  Foreign  is  more  than  three 
times  that  in  British.  British  ton- 
nage fell  off*  in  this  trade  in  the  last 
year  far  more  in  proportion  than  Fo- 
reign. 

9.  That  in  1821,  British  ships  pos- 
sessed more  than  ten-elevenths  or  the 
trade  with  Germany;  and  in  1826, 

'  they  did  not  possess  three-fifths  of  it. 
In  this  trade,  since  1821,  British  ton« 
nage  has  increased  14,101  tons,  while 
Foreign  has  increased  69,504  tons.  The 
increase  of  Foreign  has  been  nearly 
five  times  that  of  the  British. 

10.  That  the  falling  off*  in  Foreign 
tonna<;e  in  1826  was  mainly  occasion- 
ed, not  by  the  competition  of  British 
ships,  but  by  the  diminished  demand 
of  this  country  for  such  articles  as  Fo- 
reign vessels  had  been  employed  to 
bring ;  a  revival  of  such  demand  must 
restore  to  these  vessels  their  employ- 
ment. 

11.  That  the  British  ships  employed 
in  the  trade  with  these  countries  in 
1 826,  were  employed  at  losing  freights, 
which,  if  continued,  would  soon  drive 
them  out  of  the  trade  altogether. 

Mr  Huskisson's  arguments  applied 
to  the  whole  Foreign  trade ;  but  he 
purposely  uses  them  to  produce  the 
belief,  that,  in  the  trade  with  each 
country,  British  shipping  has  increas- 
ed more,  and  decreased  less,  than  Fo- 
reign. In  respect  of  the  real  question, 
they  do  not  touch  it. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  trade  with 
another  of  the  Reciprocity  countries— 
the  Netherlands.  This  trade  em- 
ployed in 


Tons  British. 

J  821, 

71,428 

.       43,944 

1822, 

68,898 

.       57,840 

1823, 

6l,07a 

•    fto^^-n 

1824, 

67,216 

•    \Wi,^n 
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1885, 
1888, 


87,405 
101,494 


110,937 
76,384 


In  this  trade,  while  the  trettieshad 
veal  operation,  British  tonnage  de* 
«ieaMa,and  Foreign  rapidly  increased. 
In  the  last  year,  fh>m  the  glut  and  the 
demand  for  com,  our  ships,  for  the 
Boinent,  recovered  their  ground.  They 
were  the  better  enabled  to  do  this,  bes 
<ftUBe  the  diflferenoe  in  cost  and  ex- 
penses is  not  so  great  between  them 
Bad  the  ships  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
it  is  between  them  and  the  ships  of 
Fkvssia,  &c  Putting  the  last  year  out 
«f  sight,  and  looking  at  what  took 
place  when  trade  and  freights  were  in 
m  natural  condition,  our  ships  have 
been  almost  yearly  losing  their  rela* 
life  proportion  of  this  trade. 

The  treaty  with  France  has  not  yet 
had  any  real  operation. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Huskiraon's  return  gives  the 
British  and  Foreign  tonnage  for  the 
years  between  1814  and  1626,  both  in- 
clusive. We  give  it  so  far  as  regards 
the  inward  tonnage. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1880 
1891 
1882 
1823 
1824 
1825 
.1886 


ToniBrittah. 
696,691 
732,506 
724,880 
923,571 

1,052,368 
897,501 
818,361 
775,486 
855,589 
866,187 
870,330 

1,171,063 
934,491 


Tont  FoTtign. 

545,546 
654,651 
311,284 
399,223 
697,161 
469,888 
404,509 
362,584 
415,868 
528,155 
694,038 
892,058 
643,651 


The  two  first  years,  were  the  con- 
cluding years  of  the  war,  when  our 
Shipowners  were  to  a  great  degree 
Inirdened  with  war  charges,  and  when 
the  carrying  trade  was  in  the  most 
tmaettled  oondition.  Under  the  old 
Navigation  Laws,  however,  our  ships 
immediately  triumphed  over  the  Fo- 
reign ones;  they  increased,  not  be- 
cause trade  increased,  but  because 
they  took  from  the  Foreign  ones,  one- 
third  of  their  employment.  In  the  first 
two  years,  they  possessed  little  more 
than  naif  of  the  trade ;  but  for  several 
years  afterwards,  they  possessed  two- 
thirds  of  it.  As  soon  as  these  laws 
wenmboUahed,  Fatdgn  ships  b^n  to 
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triiun^.   Our  shipping  remafatied  sta^ 
tionary,  while  Foreign  increased  one* 

half. 

In  1818,  more  British  tonnage  was 
employed  than  in  1626 ;  in  the  last 
year  only  11,000  tons  more  were  em- 
ployed, than  were  employed  in  1617. 
The  tonnage  of  last  year  is  only  37,oriO 
more  than  that  of  1819.  In  1618,  the 
importation  of  foreign  com  was  very 
large ;  and  in  that  year  Foreign  ton- 
nage rose  peatly,  because  there  was 
more  employment  than  British  ships 
could  perform.  If  we  strike  that  par« 
ticular  year  out  of  the  series.  Foreign 
tonnage,  for  several  years  after  the 
peace,  remained  stationary,  while  Bri- 
tish increased  considerably  ;  but  since 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  abolished, 
British  tonnage— excepting  1895 — has 
remained  stationary;  while  Foreign 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent. ;  in  1825 
the  latter  had  doubled. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  these  points 
are  wholly  untouched  by  Mr  Huslds- 
son. 

1.  That  the  ships  of  various  of  the 
Reciprocity  countries  can  be  built  and 
navigated  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  Bri- 
tish shins  cannot  compete  with  diem. 

2.  Tnat  the  protection  which  has 
been  given  to  tne  members  of  every 
other  interest — even  to  such  as  can 
undersell  the  rest  of  the  world — ^has 
been  wholly  refused  to  die  Shipown- 
ers. 

3.  That  in  the  trade  with  the  five 
Reciprocity  countries,  Prussia,  &c.,— 
a  trade  which  employed,  in  1825, 
825,020,  and  in  1626,  583,709  tons 
of  shipping ;  and  which  is  likdy  to 
increase  very  largely  and  rapidly-^ 
the  relative  proportion  of  Briush  ton- 
nage has  decrea:ied,  and  that  of  Fo- 
reign has  increased,  iu  an  enormous 
degree  in  late  years.  British  ships, 
from  possessing  two-thirds,  now  pos- 
sess only  one-third  of  it.  British 
tonnage  has  increased  in  it  but  in  a  tri- 
fling degree,  from  accidental  and  mo- 
mentary causes ;  while  Foreign  ton- 
nage in  it  has  been  trebled  by  natu- 
ral causes  which  must  almost  con- 
stantly operate. 

4.  That  in  this  trade  the  British 
Shipowner  cannot  take,  without  loss, 
the  rate  of  freight  which  the  Foreign 
one  can  afford  to  take.  The  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  this  must  be,  that 
generally — that  constantly,  save  in 
times  of  scarcity,  or  glut,  in  shipping 
-^Britisli  tonnage  must  decline,  and 
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Foicignniiitt  inoeue,  until  BritUh 
duM  be  wholly 'expdled  from  the 
traoe. 

5.  Hut  Ui  the  trade  with  some  of 
tfaeie  oonntrics^  British  shipping  has 
IB  Ute  years  decUned^  while  Foreign 
bu  greatly  increased.  In  the  trade 
wi^  the  whole,  British  shipping  was 
dedimng,  while  Foreign  was  rapidly 
increaaiiigy  previonsly  to  the  last  two 

SIB.  In  tneae  yeassy  the  decline  of 
tish  was  suspended  by  temporary 
caoset,  and  in  the  natural  course  ai 
things,  it  must  eontinue. 

6.  "Aat  if  Foreign  tonnsge  increase^ 
ttupoQ  the  whole  it  has  increased  in 
Isle  years,  it  will  soon  drive  British 
CBCirdy  from  this  trade. 

7.  That  the  freights  in  this  trade, 
BeeeasBiily  determme  the  freights  of 
die  whole  carrying  trader  fore^,  oo« 
loniBl,  and  home,  apeaking  of  it  ge« 
Bcndly.  If  freic^ts  be  higher  in  one 
trade  then  Another,  ships  wiU  be  sent 
fipom  the  one  to  Uie  other,  and  the 
new  ahipa  will  be  built  for  the  best 
finder  until  an  eqnaliiatioa  is  pro* 
dneed.  The  losing  frei^ts  in  this 
trade  produce  losing  iraghts  in  the 
wb^  csrrying  trade ;  and  thev  must 
necessarily  continue  to  do  so— barring 
any  occasional  scarcity  of  shipping-* 
until  British  abi|)s  are  whoUjr  dbriven 
fiom  the  trade  with  these  Bedprodty 
countries. 

8.  That  after  the  peaoe,  under  the 
Kari^itieB  Laws,  British  shipping  in« 
cnssed,  and  Foreign  decreased  in  the 
vooietnuiewiin'oreignnauons.  anm 
Mi  ahipfing  soon  acquired  tw»-thirds 
of  this  trade;  and  lor  some  years  it 
retained  this,  and  upon  the  whole  in- 
cwaaed;  Foreign,  after  sustaining  a  re. 
dn^on  of  more  than  one-thiid,  re« 
nnnod,  upon  the  whole,  foft  sevcnl 
yeaiBslBlkmary.  In  the  last  five  years^ 
iMspting  1885,  and  allowing  for  un- 
important flnetuations,  British  ton- 
1^  haft  remained  stationary  in  this 
tadfl^  irinle  Fovsiga  baa  rapidly  in- 
cnaaedl,  until  it  has  reached  an  in- 

of  fifty  per  cent. 


IT 

9.  That  if  Foreifln  shipping  increase 
in  this  trade,  as  it  has  increawd  in  late 
years,  it  must  soon  obtain  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  and  eause  an  alarming 
decrease  in  British  shipping.  It  must 
so  incresse,  according  to  probability, 
experience,  and  the  Giws  of  nature. 

10.  That  the  Shipowners  are  in  the 
deepestdistress— almost  half  their  pro- 
perty has  been  swept  away  by  the  fall 
in  the  yalue  of  vessels— tonnage  was 
only  kept  up  in  the  last  year  at  ihe 
point  at  which  it  had  generally  been 
for  several  preceding  years,  by  loainff 
freights  and  deficient  cargoes— and 
were  the  peaent  freights  to  continue^ 
they  would  soon  ruin  the  Slu|>ownerB. 

11.  That  from  the  operation  of  the 
Reci|Hrocity  treaties,  the  glut  in  ships 
must  continue,  and  freights  must  no* 
ver  lue  to  regular  remimeratins  ones, 
until  British  ships  are  bimiBhed  from 
the  trade  with  me  Bedprodty  coun- 
tries. 

12.  That  the  Shipowners  have  not 
brou^dit  their  distressupon  themsdves, 
and  that  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
the  means  of  removing  it« 

These  points,  we  say,  are  wholly 
untouched  by  Mr  Huskisson.  They 
stand  upon  official  documents  and  ac- 
tual experiment,  and  they  are  above 
controversy. 

It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  Shipowners  had  no  case. 
What  we  have  saia,  will  we  think  con* 
vince  our  countrymen,  that  they  had  a 
case,  and  one  of  the  most  pressing  snd 
irresistible  description.  In  our  next 
Number  we  shall  examine  die  remaiiui 
der  of  Mr  Husldsaon's  pamphlet  We 
shall  in  it  oflfer  farther  procn  that  the 
Shipowners  had  a  esse— we  shall  like- 
vrise  prove  that  the  country  had  a  case 
in  their  bands,  which  it  waa  the  sacred 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  in** 
vestigate  with  the  utmost  propaptitude 
and  impartiality— and  we  ahall,  more- 
over, prove  very  derisively,  that  Mr 
Huskisson  is  himself,  what  he  repre- 
sents those  to  be,  who  have  written 
against  his  measures. 
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THE  REAL  6TATB  OF  IBELAWD  IN  1897.* 

Thi  nMMt  excellent  pamphletSj  if  those  more  respectable  tdfocatea  of 

left  to  themaelTeSx  have  a  slow  and  emancipation^  who  did  not  go  quite  so 

narrow  circulation ;  and  as  this  is  a  far  as  to  threaten  absolute  rebellion, 

moat  excellent  pamphlet^  we  shall  not  yet  hcld^  that,  on  all  grounds  of  good 

leave  it  to  iUelt,  but  give  it  a  quick  policy,  an  imm^ia/f  concession  of  the 

and  wide  circulation  in  Maga.  We  shall  Catholic  claims  was  most  imperiously 

abridg»  some  of  the  best  parts  of  it—  necessary.    At  their  head  stood  die 

and  wnen  they  won't  readily  abridge,  right  honourable  Gentleman  now  at  the 

we  ahaU  give  extracts.  Thus  we  shall  head  of  the  Government,  concerning 

be  saved  the  trouble,  during  tliis  hot  whose  change  of  opinion  he  might 

weather,  of  composing  an  original  ar-  venture  to  say  a  few  words,  were  it 

tide — ^we  shall  be  showing  our  respect,  not  that  the  task  has  been  alreadv  un- 

and  indeed  admiration,  of  a  writer  to  dertaken  by  a  "  master  hand' — Dr 

us  unknown,  and  we  shall  be  giving  Phillpotts. 

the  public  much  information  on  a  suo-  It  is  true,  as  our  author  says,  that 

ject  not  well  understood,  **  The  Real  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  now 

State  of  Ireland."  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  affairs— 

The  author  observes,  in  a  short  and  whom  he  rightly  calls  "  one  of  the 

exceUent  preface,  that  he  penned  his  more  respectable  advocates  of  emand- 

Sgcs  when  no  idea  was  entertained  of  pation," — did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to 
e  recent  extraordinary  changes  in  threaten  absolute  rebellion.  But  al- 
the  management  of  the  government  of  though  it  is  very  kind  and  considerate 
these  kingdoms.  They  were  written  at  to  draw  this  fine  line  of  distinction  be- 
a  time  when  it  was  the  loud  and  bold  tween  Mr  Canning  and  Mr  O'Connell, 
assertion  of  a  certain  party,  that  one  —Mr  Canning  himself  could  hardly 
of  two  things  the  English  government  avail  himsdf  of  it — ^fbr  the  difference 
ahould  speedily  do — that  they  should  is  but  small,  in  such  a  case,  between 
either  grant  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  threatening  and  hinting — prophesying 
undertdce  the  suppression  of  a  rebel-  and  fearing  rebellion.  Now,  what 
lion  in  Ireland,  which  would  certainly  think  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  state 
be  consequent  upon  its  continued  de-  of  the  Catnohc  Question  ?  The  ''Go- 
nial, widi  a  facility  of  change,  he  vemment  men,"  or  Tories,  who,  we 
adds,  most  marvdlous  and  astonish-  are  told  righdy,  comprise  the  greater 
ing,  the  same  party  now  maintain  a  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  re« 
directly  opposite  doctrine,  and  assert  spectable  gentry  oi  the  kingdom,  do 
that  they  can  go  on  extremely  well  for  not  disguise  their  fears  that  the  Go- 
Bome  time  longer  without  emancipa-  vemment,  with  its  present  supporters, 
tion— nay,  that  it  would  be  quite  con-  will  not  be  canriea  on  upon  **hard 
trary  to  tndr  wishes  that  any  attempt  Liverpool's  principles.**  The  Whig 
were  made  for  some  considerable  time  gentlemen,  and  the  "  agitators,"  ima- 
to  obtain  the  very  thing,  the  least  de-  gine  that  a  mat  triumph  has  been 
lay  of  which,  they  maintained  but  a  achieved  by  their  friends  in  Endand ; 
few  weeks  ago,  was  fraught  with  moat  and  that  the  Government  is  no  longer 
imminent  danger.  to  be  conducted  upon  Lord  Liverpool's 

Our  author  here  alludes  to  the  most  prindples,  but  on  thdra. 

violent,  insolent,  and  ferodous  of  the.  Now,  it  putzles  oiur  enlightened, 

Emandpators,  and  bdng  a  calm  quiet  but  unknown  friend,  to  comprehend 

man,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  witli  how  the  Whig  Gendemen  of  Ireland, 

abuaing  the  Gang.    We  please  our-  or  the  Whies  and  the  Whig  Presa  of 

sdves,  nowever,  with  the  conviction,  England,  should,  under  present  dr- 

that,  cahn  and  quiet  man  as  he  is,  he  cumstances,  appear  so  extravagantly 

win  S3rmpathise  with  our  sentiments,  ioyfuL   The  Wnig  Gentlemen  of  Ire- 

when  he  sees  us  express,  for  all  such  land,  he  imagines,  must  be  carried 

hypocritical  ruffians,  the  most  unqua-  away  by  thdr  national  impetuosity— 

lined  contempt,  di4;uat,  and  abhor-  bebnging  to  a  people  who  are  more 

rence.  apt  to  yield  to  their  feelings,  than  to 

But  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  even  inquire  into  the  reason  of  them ;  and 
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Mforthe  Whigiof  EngUmd— «iidiof    of  thlspnnphlety  being  of  the  In-Me* 
them,  that  b  to  My,  at  have  obtained    dio-tutunimiui-ibu  Scood  of  Poetry, 
office — why,  it  requires  no  Sphinx  to    Politics,  and  Philosophy,  expraseth 
propound  the  enigma— to  give  the  so-    himself  thu»— 
limon,  no  CEdlpus.  **  That  a  tolerabl  j  large  sum  of  priya- 

But  how  have  these  few  Whigs  ob«  tion  wafi  distress  does  exist  in  Irelud,  is 
tained  o£Bce  ?  Not  surely,  he  says,  by  indeed  undeniable ;  bat  since  1  have  re- 
'*^       '        •     *  -V  .1      __i..^     sided  in  the  country,  and  have  becoae 

minutely  acquainted  with  the  frctf^  I 
have  tatiifled  myself  that  the  saJhring, 
tsken  absolntelj,  is  considerably  less  than 
has  been  generally  supposed ;  that,  com- 
pared with  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
population  of  England,  its  excess  is  not 
so  very  great,  and  that  this  excess,  such 
as  it  is,  will  gradually  diminiih  till  it  va- 
nish altogether,  even  without  the  aid  of 
any  new  express  enactments  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  saying  this,  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  beggars  of  the  two  countries,  but 
of  the  general  population.  In  England, 
paupers  are  a  peculiarly  favoured  people, 
privileged  by  the  laws  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  who  are  possessed  of  proper- 
ty: in  Ireland  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
to  such  a  pitch  of  refinement,  and  those 
who  will  give  neither  money  nor  labour 
in  exchange  for  food,  are  obliged  to  trust 
to  the  savage  virtues  of  hospitality  and 
generosity,  or  to  the  uncontrolled  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  religion,  for  their 
preservation  from  dying  of  hunger ;  bnt 
this  subject,  however  important  in  itself^ 
is  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry. 

"  1  have  heard  men,  who  could  talk  on 
most  subjects  with  an  ordinary  degree  of 
sanity,  assert,  that  the  minority  of  the 
working  classes  in  Ireland  live,  or  rather 


the  triumph  o£  the  principles  which 
ftr  so  long  a  time  they  have  been  ad« 
focating.  To  say  that  they  hsd  ob« 
tiincd  office  by  the  desertion  of  their 
principles,  would  perhaps  be  too  harsh 
an  expression ;  but  tinaoubtedly  they 
sie  in  possession,  on  condition  of  sup- 
porting a  Government,  which  distinct- 
ly saya  it  will  not  adopt  the  policy 
whicQ  they  for  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  continually  asserting  that 
any  Government  worthy  their  confi- 
dence, and  that  of  the  country,  should 
adopt.  What  triumph  is  there  here  ? 
Ay,  well  may  he  or  any  other  honest 
man  put  that  question  to  himself  or 
the  world.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  would 
it  perhaps  be  too  harui  an  expression 
to  ssy  that  the  Whigs  had  obtained 
office  by  the  desertion  of  their  prin- 
ciples ?  Tierney,  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  England,  would  laugh  in  your  face 
at  that  *^  perham"  and  Brougham, 
and  Alacuntosh,  and  Abercromby, 
would  smirk  "  their  nods,  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  smiles,"  to  hear  you  add, 
"  there  was  si  ways  some  amongst  the 
Whigs  clever  enough  to  have  ootain- 
cd  office  had  they  chosen  to  become 
Tories,  and  something  very  like  this  „ 

they  now  profess  to  do."    Not  one  of    "tarve,  upon  potatoes  and  water  as  tbeir 
the  four  who  has  not  already  sacrificed     only  means  of  sustenance ;  and  tbat  tneir 


any  pretension  to  political  principle, 
and  who  will  not  yet,  if  BufTcred  to 
remain  in  or  about  office,  set  the  world 
agape  by  still  more  astounding  delin- 
quencies. 

Passing  from  the  Preface,  let  us 
into  the  body  of  the  pamphlet.  Are 
all  the  seven  millions  of  Irishmen,  now 
idle  for  want  of  capital,  but  still  busi- 
ly employed  in  doubling  the  popula- 
tion in  twenty  years — arc  they,  or  are 
they  not,  the  most  miserable  of  man- 
kind ?  That  most  respi'ctably-connect- 
cd  man,  Mr  Wakefield,  land-survL-yor, 
and  after  him,  that  truly  original- 
minded  man,  Mr  M'Culloch,  who,  af- 
ter having  stolen  everything  he  could 
sitrip  oiF  other  writers,  began  pilfering 
from  himself,  maintain  tlie  universal 
inktcry  of  Irishmen.  Ourselves,  the 
Doctor,  and  all  Trinity  Culkge,  Dub- 
lin, lean  towards  the  other  extreme, 
thst  Pdt  is  jn  Paradibc.     The  HXiihoT 


only  clothing  consists  of  the  coarsest  rags, 
so  torn  that  they  are  never  taken  off  at 
night,  because  the  owner  must  despair  of 
again  finding  his  way  into  them,  should 
he  at  any  time  incautiously  doff  them 
from  his  person.  These,  and  many  such 
things,  1  heard,  and  partly  I  believed  them ; 
but  now  I  know  that  these  tilings  are  not 
true.  The  race  of  very  small  farmers  (I 
do  not  mean  in  person,  for  they  are  com- 
monly tall  varlets)  is  indeed  much  more 
numerous  here  than  in  England,  or  than 
it  is  at  all  desirable  it  should  be  any- 
where  ;  but  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
these  men,  holding  as  they  do  from  six 
up  to  sixty  acres  of  land,  Irish  measure- 
ment, fail  to  procure  moderately  good 
food  and  raiment  wherewith  they  can  be 
content.  It  is  true,  that  very  little  mo- 
ney circulates  among  them;  I  myself 
have  known  repeated  instances  of  twelve 
Kiich  rarmcrs  being  unable  to  club  toge- 
ther five  pounds  at  a  time  when  they  ear- 
jiestly  debircd  lo  ^\o  «>  \  ivoi  \»  \\»&  w^ 
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jamh  io  U  wondared  itt  uMiigtt  aii  witboat  diffleol^^  diftiiigiiidi  wluitil 

■|tl8iiltunlpo|HUitioaaiMUed  by  mantis  hona  JUe,  uid  in  the  retl  nttuM  of 

ftetom;  butthQpooraafcoftlieinliMit  thingi^  filth  and  miMry.     Is  there 

least  one  cow,  and  aeveral  piga  and  poiil*  moral  degradatioii  in  ^e  Iiiah  ftine* 

Ujt  and  moat  of  them  have  more  cows  ral  howlr     In  the  sttddoi  illumi* 

than  one  and  a  hone.    The  profnce  of  nation  of  the  horizon  by  a  thouaand 

the  farm  (inclnding  butter,  which  those  twinkling   ahillelaa  ?     The   Reeaoil 

wlw  are  poorest  sell  and  do  not  eat)  pays  frowS--4mt  the  Fancy  amileB— and 

Ihe  Mt  and  other  land  eharges,  auppUes  ^,,^1^  Imagination  calla  on  Mr  Moore 

die  fcmily  with  potatoe^  ud  feeds  the  ^^  r«  ^^  j,  ^  fight  down  at  the 

''^■^•*?^""^'^^^r"!;*  ^^^^^"  th»t  nnri^Soied  Lyrist  inu 

common^apri^egeo^^^^^  K'^S^^rcJrSZ 

wile  to  devote  some  tmie  to  labour  for  **»^«»  ***«»•*•*'•»*  ^»    *^       *^ 

others^either  m  ornamental  improf ement  ^^<^%  attending  Moral  Degrada- 

fortheirhmdlordoruponthepubUcroads.  5°°-    WeU  then— filth  and  miaery. 

The  usu^  late  of  wages  for  countiy  hu  For  om:  own  Mits,  we  are  free  to  con^ 

hour  is  eightpence  a  day ;  and  though  fess*  ^at  we  rfioold  rather  deep  alone 

they  carniot  always  procure  employment  ™n  with  a  pig,— but  if  the  pig  bad 

when  they  wish  for  it,  even  at  this  smaU  no  sty,  while  upon  her  depended  the 

remuneration,  yet  they  can  and  do  pro-  existence  of  ourselves,  our  wife  and 

cure  enough  to  enable  them  to  provide  email  fianUy  ai  children,— then  we 

themselves  and  their  fomilies  with  clothes  should  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  do 

and  other  indiipensable  necessaries ;  and  as  it  la  aaid  they  do  in  Ireland,  alike 

remember- 1  am  now  spcfdiing  of  Che  voy  by  parental  and  conjugal  afl^tion. 

poorest  daas  of  formers.  A  pig  can  make  very  little  peroeptiUe 

^  **  It  will  probably  occur  to  you  as  a  dinbrence  in  a  bed  already  occupied 

difficulty  to  iaMgine  how  these  men  psy  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  say  seven  ofi^ 

rant  and  taxes,  if  they  have  so  little  mo-  spring,  and  perhaps  a  young  travelling; 

ney  amongst  them  as  I  have  said.  I  was  Priest.    But,  to  treat  the  matter  with 

then  speaking  of  the  resources  they  can  the  seriousness  it  deserves,  the  Irish 

eommand  for  any  purpose  of  their  own  are  not  a  filthy  people  in  their  persons, 

—the  crop  b  usually  sold  for  the  express  They  strip  white  and  well— and  have 

purpose  of  payii^  the  rent,  or  other  n^t  nearly  so  dccply-rooted  an  antipa- 

chaii^  jurt  at  the  tune  the  money  is  thy  to  witer  as  we  Scotch— the  na. 

wMted,  and  It  is  paid  over  ai  once  with,  tion  of  gentlemen.  Saundere,  in  coun- 

Hi'^'"^u?"f*l*"?*'*^^^"T  try-plaSes,  we  believe,  never  dreams  of 

I  had  occasion  ktely  to  inquire  after  the  „;.t;«-  u:«  r.^  -^^f  -w,  6nn<i.« . 

are  Peggy  Doolw.  and  her  Children  CO.  ];edm  Irehmd,  that  l>at  gives  his  a». 

ming  oTsince  she  lost  her  husband?'  Pfctawipeonanaveregetwicea-we^ 

aaid  I  to  the  under-steward.    « Is  it  the  ^^ugh  the  yw.    We  have  walked 

widow  Doolan,  that  lives  yander  below  f ^?*  3*?^  ™"^  "P  *°^  ^^  ^^ 

on  thehiU,  your  honour?*    «  The  same.'  "^^>  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ®°®  jovmg  girl 

«  Th)th,  thin,  plase  your  honour,  I  seen  ^^o  ^  reached  the  age  of  pubertv, 

them  have  plenty  of  elegant  pratees,  wid  whom  it  would  have  been  impoeaible 

eggs  galore^  an'  lashins  of  milk,  an*  it's  ^or  a  gentleman  to  shake  hands  with, 

hard  if  that  doesn't  sarve  them,  wid  your  by  the  mediation  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  In 

honour's  good  word.*  Such  I  can  assure  Scotland,  such  drabs  are  of  frequent 

yon  to  be  much  more  nearly  a  true  de-  occurrence,  while  we  do  not  hesitate 

scription  of  the  fore  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  say,  that  there  are  some  more  dia« 

in  general,  than  the  potatoes  and  water  bolioilly  ugly  females  of  the  human 

above  recited."  species  in  Scotland  than  in  IreUnd, 

and  some  more  angelically  beautiful 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  in  Ireland  than  in  Ssotland.    But  re* 

the  Scotsman  is  fonder  of  prosing,  than  stricting  the  argument  to  filth— it  is  a 

on  the  moral  degradation,  the  filth,  libel  to  say,  that  the  natives  of  either 

and  misery  of  the  Irish.    It  is  not  at  coontry  can  be  distinguished  among 

all  tunes  and  places  very  easy  to  de-  the  other  natives  of  Europe  by  that 

ddc  what  is  moral  degradation,  and  attribute.    The  French  are  filthier,  a 

what  is  not ;— nor,  although  certainly  thousand  times  over ;  and  tlie  truth  is, 

n/fA  more  case,  can  a  man  always;,  that  ihe  £ngU^  we  xVve  oii\^  v»\\te 
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candBd  to  ^nie  tSwoiKlfts  on  their 
pcnond  rifanlinpw.  Hating  thus 
■uuMrily  diipoied  of  Irish  moral 
degradadon  aiM  filth— let  na  attend 
to  their  miaery.  Doea  it  oonnst  (we 
ha?e  an  eye  chiefly  to  the  men)  in 
hniag  enomioaa  calft  to  their  legs  ? 
Ib  bong  able*  one  man  with-  ano« 
ther,  to  cat  halT-a-bashel  of  potatoesy 
and  drink  a  gallon  of  potheen  at  a 
Btdag  ?  In  making  lore  to  Shcelah, 
ind  in  the  ealm  of  tne  eyening  sitting 
at  the  month  of  a  cabin  among  the 
moantains  of  Wicklow,  with  an  enor« 
moos  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  at 
the  Ymsk  of  your  head,  and  vour  body 
oarmoring  with  children,  like  a  tree 
with  leayea  ?  Moral  degradation,  filth, 
and  misery  being  thos  all  swept  away 
—what  should  be  said  about  igno* 
luc^  superstition,  and  intellectual 
bondage  ?  At  present  this  much — ^let 
llr  Wakefield  or  Mr  M'Culloch  chal- 
knge  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry, 
81  Mr  Pope  lately  challenged  the  Ro- 
man CatlM^c  Priesthood,  to  argue  the 
great  Fdtatoe  question,  and  a  cham- 
pion will  leap  out  of  the  first  bog  to 
give  both  £«)nomist8  the  squabaui. 

Talking  of  potatoes,  our  sentiments 
of  that  root  are  ooneenial  with  those 
of  our  worthy  pamfldeteer: 

^  There  Is  a  strong  outcry  sgainst  po» 
titoe%  as  If  they  were  the  bane  of  Ire- 
land; la  my  opinion  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd.  Politiosl  economiats  all 
agree  in  thia^  (if,  indeed,  they  agree  in 
anything,}  that  the  nan  who  infenta  aome 


81 

fingers,  aa  Marcus  Tultiua  Ssith;  hi  order 
to  aee  the  abaurdity  of  thia  propoaition, 
We  haTe  enough,  and  more,  for  the  unu 
Bufaeturer  and  capitalist  to  do  uaefully 
and  profitably,  without  enaploying  him  in 
grinding  wheat  or  oata  for  the  peaaantry. 
"  It  ia  contended,  liowever,  that  pota^ 
toea  are  a  lower,  that  ia,  a  worae  species 
of  food  than  human  beinga  had  hereto- 
fore been  aatiafied  with,  and  that  if  the 
quantity  of  aoatenance  be  increaaed,  the 
quality  ia  proportionaUy,  or  more  than 
proportionably,  diminiahed.  I  think  this 
la  altogether  untrue.  On  the  Continent^ 
I  know,  the  lower  orders  eat  acarcely  any 
flesh,  and  in  part  of  the  north  of  England 
and  Walea  the  peasantry  live  on  bread, 
cheese,  and  oniona ;  they  very  rarely  get 
any  butcher  meat  I  am  not  auflSciently 
well  acquainted  with  their^condition  in  the 
other  parta  to  be  able  to  aay  whether  they 
fere  more  auroptuously,  but  I  can  afllrm, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  corre» 
aponding  daaa  in  Ireluid,  who  live  on  po« 
tatoea  with  aalt  and  sour  milk;  would 
think  it  a  very  great  faardahip  to  be  obit- 
ged  to  exchange  thia  diet  of  theira  for 
the  Engliah  bread  and  cheeae^  and  not 
without  reeaon.  I  have  tried  the  expe. 
riment  of  living  on  potatoea  and  butter- 
milk myaelf,  and  found  it  to  aucceed  ad- 
mirably. I  never  enjoyed  better  health 
or  apirita  than  whilst  rigidly  adhering  to 
thia  diet,  though  I  am  not  apt,  tluink 
God,  to  be  at  any  time  deficient  in  either 
particular.  Five  or  aix  pounds  of  hot 
potatoea  impart  a  genial  warmth  to  a 
man'a  inaide  of  a  winter'a  day,  a  thouaand 
timea  more  comfortable  than  cold  atale 
new  marhine  whereby  a  great  deal  of    bread,  even  though  garnished  with  auch 


animal  labour  ia  aaved,  confera  a  benefit 
on  his  country  and  on  mankind.  Now, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding,  a/oT' 
tiorif  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind 
of  food,  which  enables  us,  with  a  given 
quantity  of  hmd  and  labour,  to  produce  a 
greater  quanti^  of  wholesome  nutriment 
for  human  beings  than  we  could  do  be- 
fore, is  still  more  beneficial,  inaamuch  aa 
thia  is  aecompUahIng  immediately  that 
which  the  other  but  remotely  tends 
ta  Some,  indeed,  have  been  found  to 
ay,  that  the  use  of  bread  food  ia  advan- 
Uigeous  to  a  country,  becauae  bread  ia 
made  of  flour,  and  flour  lequirea  a  mill- 
er, and  the  miller  a  carpenter  and  amith, 
and  that  so  a  whole  train  of  arts  and 
artisans  is  introduced;  but  thia  remark 
tcaieely  needs  conlutation  at  thia  time  of 
day,  aad  we  have  only  to  aak  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  more  deairable  that  the 
sgricultnriat  could  cauae  faia  com  to  be- 
come bread  by  aimple  volition,  "  digito- 
/>4OT/HnnM0ww>''  by  the  taapping  of  his 


delectable  condiment  aa  oniona  or  a  mo- 
dicum of  cheeae ;  and,  in  fiict,  when  we 
attempted  to  introduce  the  bread  and 
broth  system  into  our  prisons,  the  rogues 
mutinied  for  potatoea,  and  awore  we 
meant  to  atarve  them.  I  remember  to 
have  read  aomewhere,  that  when  pota- 
toea were  first  introduced  at  the  tables  of 
the  great,  they  were  denied  to  the  youngs 
on  the  same  principle  as  we  now  refoae 
them  ragouta  and  high- seasoned  dishes, 
becauae  physiciana  pronounced  them 
heating  and  provocative.  Haa  this,  think 
you,  anything  to  do  with  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  our  seven  milliona  ?  It  is 
an  idle  objection,  that  cooking  the  pota- 
toea takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time  of  the 
woman  of  the  house.  Sorry  am  I  to  aay, 
that  that  time  could  be  turned  to  very 
little  account  were  it  entirely  at  her  com- 
mand ;  and,  at  all  eventa,  her  time  muat, 
in  any  case,  be  Icaa  valuable  than  that  of 
the  miller  and  his  men  wV\q  «\\QiULV^^vcA 
the  com ;  but,  b«b\dev,  \Ykc  ImVi  "kVa^ 
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fl^om  their  hiOrit  of  eating  potatoes,  l»Y«  trinea  is  «  minor  ^,  to  the  h«^ 
levned  how  to  boil  them,  nefer  allow  of  their  ttyle,  which  u  maa^to 
that  process  to  occupy  more  than  forty  break  the  back  of  a  oomipon  readep— 
minntes ;  and,  as  they  eat  hut  two  meals  has,  we  believe,  greatly  increased  tibt 
a-day,  the  time  devoted  even  to  cookery  number  of  diseases  in  the  spine,  and 
does  not  very  much  exceed  that  requisite  we  have  reason  to  know,  proved  fa-' 
m  an  English  cotUge,  especially  if  the  tal  indeed  in  several  caaea,  during 
English  woman  make,  as  she  should  do,  the  discussion  on  the  Com  QnestioB. 
a  mess  of  pottage  of  her  bread  and  cheese  Whieh  of  them  all  could  expresa  htm* 
and  onions.   Mr  Cobbett  has,  I  fear,  had  gdf  so  easily  and  earnestly,  as  oor 
some  success  in  prejudicing  the  minds  of  friend  does  in  the  fbllowing  iwasageP-^ 
the  vulgar  in  England  against  this  our  «  Driving  for  the  first  time  thro^  aU 
fivoorite  species  of  food.     This  clevec  Qj^g^  m,^^  p^rt  of  England  is  quite  a  treat ; 
person  writes  about  all  things  with  an  i^^^  ]^^^^  instead  of  the  rich  verdure,  ptaiu 
appearance  of  minute  pMirticuhurity,  which  xation  on  plantation,  and  hedge-row  upon 
naturally  has  an  amazingly  imposing  ef-  hedge-row,    you  had  been  accustomed 
feet  on  the  uninformed  populace;  but  the  everywhere  to  meet  with,  the  general 
fact  is,  that  he  is  grossly  ignorant  on  this  gurfoce  of  the  soil  looks  arid  and  sad-eo- 
as  well  as  many  other  topics,  (such  as  joured ;  plantations  are  but  thinly  scat- 
politics  and  the  phmting  of  trees,)  on  tered,  generally  young,  and  not  unfre- 
which  he  yet  adventures  his  crude  though  quently  have  a  stunted  appearance,  as  if 
very  positive  opinfons  to  the  public.   Aa  half  neglected ;  the  tends  seem  divided 
sneering  and  ridicule  operate  more  power«  |q|q  ^  prodigious  number  of  compart 
fully  than  reasoning  on  the  class  of  per-  ments,  and  that  too  in  most  cases  not  hf 
sons  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  hedges,  but  ditches    or    bleak-looking 
Mr  Ck>bbett's  wriUngs,  1  wish  to  acquaint  .tone  walls.     In  the  country  towns  the 
them  with  the  fact,  that  the  lower  orders  heggars  arc  numerous,  noisy,  and  squalid, 
ofthiscountry,  who  are  infinitely  better  ^nd  instead  of  the  neat  comfortaUe- 
akilled  in  the  arts  of  ridicuie  and  sneer-  looking  villages  of  England,  you  meet 
ingthan  themselves, feel  and  express  quite  ^ith  thatched  cabins,  scattered  at  inter- 
na much  contempt  for  John  Bull's  bread  y^^  giong  the  road,  often  decaying,  and 
and  cheese,  as  he  can  do  for  Paddy's  po-  always  dirty  in  their  external  appearance. 
tatoes.    I  do  not  say  this  in  any  unkind-  -jTiis  is  the  aspect  of  the  country  gene- 
nesa,  bat  only  to  correct  a  false  impres-  y^jiy .  yg^  wherever  improvements  have 
aion  of  superiority  which  the  boors  dweli-  been  made,  the  vivid  green  of  the  pas- 
ing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Channel  some-  jure,  and  the  visible  combination  of  utl- 
times  arrogate  to  themselves  wer  the  ijty  and  ornament  in  the  minor  deUUs  of 
farming  labourers  of  Ireland ;  whilst,  in  the  Umdscape,  abundantly  demonstrate 
reality,  they  arc,  in  everything  requiring  that  we  possess  all  the  same  capabilities 
the  exertion  of  quickness  and  acutenesa  of  comfort  and  neatness  as  our  brethren, 
of  intellect,  greatly  inferior  to  the  least  ^cre  they  but  called  into  opcmtion  bf 
informed  class  in  this  country.  the  same  favourable  circumstances  whicfi 
"  The  gentry,  indeed,  of  Engtand  are,  j,avc   sUmulated  exertion  and  diffused 
I  think,  generally  speaking,  possessed  of  h^jpiness  elsewhere.     Tlie  soil  of  Eng- 
more  plain  sound  sense,  though  not  of  janj  j,  brought  to  an  uniform  beauty  oJ 
more  refinement,  than  the  same  class  in  surface  that  is  quite  astonishing;  that 
Ireland ;  and  the  men  of  businefts,  from  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  eqiuilly  capable  ol 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  perform  their  g^ch  on  improvement,  and  that  it  would 
duties  better  and  more  becomingly,  and  amply  repay  the  expenditure  of  labom 
are  in  every  way  incomparably  belter  and  capital  requisite  to  effect  the  change 
fitted  for  their  Ktations  in  life  than  ours  jg  indisputably  true.     It  is  really  vexa. 
yet  nrft ;  but  in  the  lowest  class,  the  su-  tious  to  see  field  after  field  look  browf 
periority  in  point  of  intelligence  and  and  bare,  and  hill  after  hill  naked  anc 
readiness,  and  all  the  minor  qualities,  rugged,  when  one  certainly  knows  tha 
which  form  the  excellency  of  social  and  tbe  fields  might  be  bright  green,  and  th< 
civilised  life,  lies  entirely  with  our  peo-  hills  made  to  wave  with  stately  woodi 
P'*«"        ,        ,                  ,  ,  with  great  and  permanent  profit  to  thi 
There  is  a  life  and  iq;)irit — as  well  proprietors.    Would  that  men  were  wise 
as  truth  in  the  above  jiassage,  which  and  considered  this !    Yet  we  have  grea 
may  in  vain  be  looked  for  through  all  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  ore  gniduall; 
the  heavy  pages  of  the  prosing  Eco-  growing  wiser,  and  that  improvement  i 
nomists — the  absurdity  of  whose  doc-  at  this  moment  ad\-arcing  with  gian 
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It  us*  Even  the  moK  ceo- 
■liiU  ere  beginning  to  venture 
itawnts  in  landed  property  in 
■d  could  we  but  succeed  in 
;.  from  the  less  informed  minds 
rUeh  menufacturers  their  deep* 
njodice  against  the  Irish,  as 
lavage  race,  amongst  whom 
i  English  Protestants  can  be 
rid  even  by  the  strictest  laws, 
aasimilatton  of  this  country  to 
oald  be  rapid  indeed,  and  it 
I  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
nd  very  admirable  district  of 
le  aame  country.  This  is  a 
ion,  in  my  mind,  devoutly  to 
■nd  which  I  shall  rejoice  in- 
f  efforts  can  be  at  all  instru- 
.ecelerating.  I  am  not  vain 
I  CDOugh  to  imagine,  that  we 
so  well  as  to  stand  ia  no  need 
nde  better,  but  I  am  most 
prove  to  my  countrymen,  on 
oe  and  the  other  side  of  St 
hanncl,  that  we  are  at  least 
ale  scholars,  who  can  reward 
n  with  an  ample  return  of 
d  of  proAt  to  them  as  well  as 
■•  That  our  inferiority  is  al- 
atf  less  than  has  been  com- 
losed,  and  that  if  there  be,  as 

there  are,  very  many  things 
Mve  yet  to  learn  from  Eng- 
«  willing  to  profit  by  the  ez- 
or  elder  and  wiser  sister,  and 
BMans  deficient  in  great  and 
ies  of  our  own. 

who  have  the  candour  and 
t.  to  examine  with  their  own 

our  real  condition,  rather 
inplicit  faith  in  vague  expres- 
nor  and  disgust  against  our 
tered  with  shrugging  of  the 
nd  uplifting  of  the  pwlm,  by 
114nformed  persons,  and  some- 
MMe  who  find  their  account  in 
nCiog  us,  will  find  that  we  are 
d  intelligent  nation,  destitute 
lit  common  necessaries  of  life, 
.itrong  desire  to  add  to  our 
rnd  our  luxuries  which  com- 
mdet  mankind.  If  men  pos- 
■pital,  and  common  sense  to 
odiciously,  will  settle  amongst 
i  oi  a  horde  of  starving  and 
ready  to  plunder  and  to 
they  will  meet  with  a  po- 
it  without  whole  clothes,  and 
■nner  which  they  themselves 
i.  perhaps  with  good  reason 
It  of  the  English  peasant— • 
,  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
figorously  and  well  with 
§9  wiJJ  treat  tbem  Airly  in  the 


eiehaage  of  monej  or  goods  Ibr  rich  land 
and  hanl  labonr." 

We  bpgan  with  an  intention  of 
giving  a  regular  straight  -  forward 
abrid^ent  of  this  pamphlet,  but 
find  that  we  have  adopted  another, 
perhaps  better  way,  of  giving  its  cbief 
contents,  by  following  the  order  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and  turning  over  itf 
leaves  again  for  selection.  Thus,  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  treating  them 
with  an  excellent  extract,  in  continua- 
tion  of  the  views  given  above,  relative 
to  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasantry: 

*'  The  character  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
cannot  easily  be  appreciated  or  under* 
stood  by  strangers.  It  is  full  of  religiona 
feeling  even  to  overflowing,  yet  sadly  de- 
ficient in  religious  principle.  It  sounds 
paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  true  in  fact,  and 
may  be  philosophically  accounted  for  in 
theory,  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  apt  to  produce  this  defect  in 
the  minds  of  its  unenlightened  members^ 
though  perhaps  one  of  its  most  palpably 
unscriptund  errors  is  the  supposed  meii* 
toriousness  of  human  worksL  Possibly, 
however,  it  would  be  more  just  as  well 
as  more  charitable  to  ascribe  much  of  the 
good,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  evil,  of 
the  Irish  character  to  the  influence  of 
their  religious  faith,  than  we  high  Pro- 
testants are  usually  disposed  to  do*  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  however  our  people  may 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  they  do 
not  live  without  his  name  ever  and  anon 
in  their  months,  and  that,  not  irrevoent- 
ly  or  lightly,  but  with  all  the  appearance 
of  unaffected  piety  and  earnestness,  which 
would  seem  to  betoken  that  they  have 
God  in  all  their  thoughts. 

"  If  two  boatmen  pass  each  other  on 
the  Shannon,  or  on  a  canal,  or  two  caiw 
men  on  a  road,  whether  they  know  each 
other  or  not,  you  are  sure  to  hear  in  mel- 
low musical  Irish,  *  God  save  you,'  from 
the  comer,  and  *  God  speed  you,'  from 
the  goer.  If^an  Irishman  approach  the 
door  of  a  cabin,  whether  it  belong  to  an 
acquaintance  or  stranger,  and  whatever  be 
his  business,  his  first  salutation  invariably 
is,  *  God  save  all  here,'  and  the  reply  is 
as  invariably  simikr.  If  he  meets  with 
persons  woridng,  whatever  be  their  oc- 
cupation, he  never  dreams  of  passing 
them  without  saying,  '  God  bless  your 
work.  *  When  first  he  sees  a  nelgfabonr'a 
child,  or  his  horse,  or  his  cow,  or  anythuig 
that  is  his  neighbour's,  he  is  sure  to  say, 
*  That's  a  fine  child,  God  mark  it  to 
grace,'—'  that's  a  fine  cow,  God  bless 
it' — The  instances  »xe  end\emlraX\h.v| 
sometimes  sound  IndicfomX^*  \\  ys^vfii 
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•  ilieiuutie  M  nnn  how  be  ii  to-day, 
he  win  ny,  *  Thank  ^onr  hooomv  I'm 
all  full  of  cmrnpa  and  pafais  in  mj  bonea, 
fflory  be  to  God  ;*  or  if  he  be  drenched 
in  rain  to  hb  great  harm  and  diacomfort, 
he  will  aay,  '  Troth,  it'a  a  mighty  wet 
day  entirely,  the  Lord  be  praised. '   Hap* 
pen  what  may,  their  brief  and  pithy  com- 
ment ifl,  '  It  was  the  will  of  God,'  or  if 
they  wish  for  any  change  of  existing  cir- 
cnmstanoea  they  never  fiul  to  add  '  if  it 
was  God*8  wilL'    All  this  may  arise  as 
flinch  from  habit  as  from  piety,  it  is  true^ 
bat  still  the  very  existence  of  such  a  ha- 
bit proves  a  kind  of  character  and  a  state 
of  mind  very  much  more  susceptible  of 
culture  and  improvement  than  the  utter 
recklessness  of  impure  thought  and  of 
unclean  livings  that  is  so  lamentably  pre- 
valent in  some  of  the  mining  and  manu- 
fMturing  districts  of  England,  nay,  even 
than  the  insensibility  and  blindness  to 
everything  spiritual  or  mental  that  are 
firequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  lowest 
elass  of  English  agricultural  labourers. 
In  a  word,  though  the  religion  of  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  when  they  have 
any  religion  at  all,  is  infinitely  more  excel- 
lent than  that  which  prevails  among  them 
here,  yet  a  profound  veneration  for  reli- 
gion, a  steadfiut  belief  in  the  essentials  of 
Christian  fiuth,  and  a  regular  attendance 
on  divine  worship,  debased  thou^  it  be  by 
the  superstitious  observances  of  their 
church,  are  incomparably  more  certain  to 
be  met  with  among  the  inferior  classes  with 
US  than  with  you ;  and,  besides  this,  they 
are  for  more  generally  submissive  and 
respectful  to  their  superiors,  more  dis- 
posed  to  honour  and  obey  a  gentleman 
because  he  is  a  gentleman,  more  resign- 
ed when  fovours  are  denied,  more  grate- 
fill  for  fovours  given,  more  uniformly 
obliging,  flexible^  and  anxious  to  please, 
than    are  the   peasantry  of   England. 
There  is^  however,  greater  giddiness  and 
imevenness  of  character  amongst  them 
than  amongst  the  English.    It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  with  themselves,  that  they 
■re   honest   with  good   looking  after* 
They  do  not  scruple  to  tell  lies  to  screen 
themselves  when  they  commit  a  fonlc^ 
and  when  detected,  to  pass  off  the  lie 
with  a  jest.     When  they  labour  for 
odiers,  they  are  iq»t  to  idle  or  get  into 
mischief,  if  they  be  not  well  watched ; 
the^  are  prone  to  gossip  and  dawdle  over 
their  task ;  whether  from  an  innate  indo- 
lence or  a  love  of  sociality,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine ;  certain  it  is,  they 


have  a  ipeeial  avtnkMio ' 
and  you  will  see  three  tuDOpiiifrfwiai 
focks*  in  hand  to  perfons  •  job  whidi 
one  man  would  set  abonl  at  oaaa  ia 
England;  nor  will  thcae  dine  aeeoai* 
plish  more  in  the  day  than  any  two  of 
themselves  wouU  do^  if  yon  conU  enh 
ploy  them  separately  and  VfmxU  *o  that 
they  should  lose  no  time  ia  talldng.   In 
passing  through  the  country  hepc^  yea 
frequently  see  nnmerous  groapa  cf  bmb, 
women,  and  children,  woriung  hi  du 
fields,  while  in  England  you  woaM  al- 
most suppose  the  ground  were  cnltivatad 
by  magic,  or  in  the  nighty  ao  nvriy  do 
yon  see  people  at  work.    They  carlam- 
ly,  with  us,  do  not,  in  general,  laboar  to 
hard  as  the  English ;  it  ia  to  be  veoMm- 
bered,  however,  that  this  is  chiefly  whan 
they  are  badly  paid  and  insnfficiently  fod» 
They  do  not  even  hesitate  to  mge  this 
reason  for  their  iasufl&ciency,  nor  is  it 
nnreasonable  they  should.    I  have  been 
assured  by  practical  men,  ■  Mr  Nimme, 
the  engineer,  for  example,— that  a  gben 
piece  of  manual  labour  cannot  be  exi- 
cuted  more  cheaply  in  Ireland  than  ia 
Engfond  or  Scotland,  where  wagea  are 
treble  their  amount  with  ua.     My  ewa 
experience  would  not  go  the  length  of 
justifying  this  assertion,  but  in  any  esse 
it  does  not  disprove  the  cqwUlity  aad 
willingneas  of  the  Irish  labonrer  to  eieit 
himself  with  as  much  indnstry  and  eiset 
as  others,  when  placed  nnder  the  like 
circumstances,  because  it  is  aotorioai 
that  Ireland  supplies  every  part  of  the 
Idog's  dominions  with  the  hardest-work- 
ing labourers  they  have.    In  their  deal- 
ings one  with  another,  our  people :  are 
hard  and  (»ver-reaching;   they  an  so 
little  accustomed  to  the  poaaearioo  of 
money,  that  they  greatly  overrate  Us 
value,  and  on  the  other  hand^  they  have 
such  a  superabundance  of  naoccapicd 
time,  that  they  can  scaredy  be  anda  to 
understand  that  time  is  at  all  valaaUa 
Two  men  will  travel  four  or  five  miles 
and  wrangle  half  a  day  befon  a  as^gis* 
trate,  for  some  trumpery  afiur  that  does 
not  matter  sixpence  to  either ;  and  what 
ia  most  strange,  they  will  appear  at 
drawn  daggers,  whilst  addressing  the  joa* 
tice,  and  will  use  the  worst  and  moat 
abusive  language  towards  each  other, 
but  the  moment  he  dismisaea  the  case^ 
(whkh  he  very  often  does  by  US^a% 
them  they  are  a  pair  of  great  fooisy  aad 
to  go  home  and  mind  their  baaineai^  iad 
not  pester  themselves  or  him  with  iion- 
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!,)  chejrwalkawijron  the  befit  terms 
potsible,  ciMtting  ftbuut  tlieir  ordiiuu-y 

Our  author  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
labourers  unfixl  for  want  of  employ, 
medt,  and  land  unproductive  for  want 
of  labour,  constitute  an  anomaly  which 
lUres  pvoule  in  tlic  fa^e  in  every  part 
of  Ireunu.  The  connecting  link  is 
Capital,  and  that  link  is  wanting; ;  the 
reison  of  its  deficiency  beini;  want  of 
eonfidence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists. 
Tbe  universal  belief  is,  that  tlic  lower 
orderi  in  Ireland  are  infinitely  more 
turbulent  and  lawless  than  those  in 
England  ;  yet,  on  coin])aring  the  offi<« 
rial  Usts  of  judicial  convictions  for  the 
yeuB  1815,  IG,  17,  and  18,  (the  latest 
letums  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,) 
he  finds,  that  the  total  number  for 
England  and  Wales,  was  SH^GOi,  while 
that  for  Ireland  was  1 6,8 15,  a  propor« 
tion  certainly  very  much  less  tlian  that 
which  the  number  of  her  inhabitants 
hears  to  the  inhabitants  of  England 
and  the  principality.  Tl)e  committals, 
however,  are  -much  more  numerous, 
comparatively,  in  Ireland, — but  that 
he  is  disposed  to  think,  arises  as  muck 
from  the  fri^tened  policy  of  weak  and 
timid  persons  invested  with  authority 
over  the  liberties  of  their  frllow-sub« 
jects,  and  occasionally  from  their  heed- 
less inadvertency  too,  as  from  any  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  suspicion  resting 
on  the  part  of  persons  imprisoiRHl, 
against  whom  no  proof  of  criminality 
was  subseouently  adduced. 

Our  author  laughs  at  the  serious  ap« 
prehensions  entertained  by  many  of  a 
general  insurrection  again  taking  place 
in  Ireland.  The  first  thing,  he  says, 
that  happens  when  any  ill  design  is 
astir  among  the  (x^ople,  is  that  half  a 
doxen  of  Uie  vilest  miscreants  among 
them  repair,  unknown  to  each  other, 
to  different  magistrates,  and,  for  some 
trifling  f*onsiaeration,  discover  the 
whole  plot,  and  continue  to  act  as 
spiea^  and  give  notice  of  every  intend- 
ed proceeding.  The  White-boy  affair, 
in  19^,  many  resident  magistrates  in- 
fonned  him,  arose  out  of  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  induce 
landlords  to  lower  their  rents,  and 
that  they  at  first  instigated  the  out- 
rages and  comforted  the  perpetrators 
of  them  ;  but  when  the  natural  con- 
sequence (though  they  had  not  furc- 
bcen  it)  followed,  that  the  \\'hite- 
boys  assailed  the  \i)stif^ntifr>  })i:*m- 
fclres,  ami  whru   the   hurninf:   and 
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plundering  began  to  be  laid  upon  tlieir 
own  property,  they  speedily  came  for- 
ward, and  by  infonnation  and  other 
means,  ]mt  down  the  dis]>o8ition  to 
violence  and  outrage  which  themselves 
had  fostered.  The  ])eople,  he  avers, 
cannot  «tir  a  finger  without  the  go- 
vernment being  apprised  of  it,  if  they 
choose  to  s<ck  for  intbrmation.  Of  all 
sorts  of  espionage  tliat  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual ;  for  though  the  (Myopic  should 
puspect,  nay,  even  certainly  know, 
that  some  one  must  be  playing  them 
false,  and  betraying  their  machina- 
tions, still  they  have  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  guide  them  to  the  detection 
of  the  individual ;  the  betrayer  enters 
as  heartily  as  any  into  the  proposed 
scheme,  and  they  have  ever  been  known 
"  to  carry  their  appearance  of  confor- 
mity so  far  as  to  he  shd  hy  the  jmifrh- 
1  rates'  ar  me  J  force  ^  in  an  attack  of  whicJi 
they  themselves  had  given  the  warning 
which  leil  to  its  perpetration."  We 
do  not  know  that  the  following  scene 
illustrates  much,  but  it  is  well  told-^> 
and  is  impressive : 

"  1  was  sitting  with  your  friend,  Sir 
John  — ,  in  his  study,  when  a  servanL 
came  to  ti*ll  him  there  was  '  one  waiting 
to  see  him  on  business  in  the  justice 
room,  if  he  was  at  leisure.*  "We  wjilkt-H 
down  to  tlie  apartment  ivliere  lie  usually 
ili<^(']iarp><i  the  duties  tliRt  devolve  on 
him  us  being  of  the  (piorum,  and  tlien*  I 
sriw  a  haggard,  unearthly- looking  lK.-ldani'' 
Towering  towards  tlie  fire,  and  •stretch in*^ 
out  her  withered  arms  and  atteniiatetl 
hands  stilt  closer  to  the  grate :  hhe  ru<«i* 
and  curtsied  low  as  we  entered  the  rotnn. 
Her  face,  weather-worn,  sallow,  and 
wrinkled,  and  her  grey  muddy  eyes,  sur . 
rounded  with  red  circles,  formed  a  coun- 
tenance which  appeared  blighted  hy  hard 
sliip  and  sorrow.  *  Wluit  do  you  want 
with  me,  mygooil  woman  T  said  the  ma- 
gistrate. *  I'm  Mickle  llooney*s  mot!u»r, 
plose  your  honour.*  *  IMickle  Ifooney ' 
do  you  mean  Michael  Uooney,  who  wa-i 
murdered  near  this,  hy  the  Wliite-lmyi-, 
somo  yearn  ago?'  Her  low  uio;ui  tit 
<igony  made  me  bitterly  regret  that  h<* 
lifid  usked  the  question  so  ahnii>tly,  evi  n 
ol"  the  seared- looking  crone  before  \\<. 
This  Hooney  was  a  horrid  wreteh,  who 
after  joining  with  the  White- boys  in  n»uny 
of  their  outrages, hiid  become  an  Informer, 
and  had  ultimately  given  evideuee  agsiiii^jr 
them  in  h  couit  of  law,  so  that  being  a 
marked  man,  he  soon  {A\  a  vi;Tini  to  t!u  ■: 
resentment,  and  was  fouml  oiu*  inuriii-.ii; 
In  a  riiich  with  hi**  ihro.ir  <'ut,  and  ofher 
(J!  fad  III  I  wounds  \nt\\ot'.'vv  vv.\  U\  v\^  v^^d 
thi-  l.i-  Uioaver  \»aA  \kvu  s*o.\v.o'^v>:\\\\i 
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*  driv,*  M  she  told  us,  <  out  of  houne  and  gone  abroad  among  the  people,  frfiicfa 

home,  abused  and  abhorred  by  all,  and  must  ultimately  terminate  in  the  re- 

none  to  say  a  good  word  of  her,  or  for  jection  of  error,  and  in  the  embracing 

her,  an'  she  was  left  to  starve  of  could  of  truth. 

and  hunger,  wid  neither  man  nor  morul       Of  the  Catholic  Association  he  speaka 

to  offer  her  a  crass  for  her  herrin,  or  pity  ^ith  as  much  disgust  as  Mr  Canning 

her  after  she  was  gone.*    She  had  come  can  possibly  experience  on  any  subject 

to  see  if  an  application  would  be  made  to  ^and  i^^ghs  at  Mr  Brownlowe  for 

the  CasUe  to  get  her  a  small  pension,  j^jg  j^te  solemn  warning,  not  to  treat 

or  some  means  of  saving  her  from  dy-  jj,  ^^^  ^q  efforts  ^th  sKght  and 

ing  ol  hunger,  and  she  assured  ks,    she  ^^    He  calls  it  a  foul  blotch  on 

woukln  t  trouble  them  for  It  long,  as  m  ^^^^  Catholic  body-Uke  the  red  raw 

troth  It  id  be  bether  for  her  it  was  the  «    ,  j    r  \    ^     Le^iUcal  kw 

Lord's  wiU  to  Uke  her  away.  *  There  was  ?^"  we  reaa  oi  m  uie  {^^"^^^ 

something  fearful  in  the\MX)wl  of  this  Jt  is  a  plague  of  leprosv  broken  out  o^ 

misenOili^looking  old  creature,  as  she  re-  ^^  ^* '  ^"^  ^"^  S-*^""  noisome  is- 

counted  with  harrowing  mmuteness  the  ^^'  "  ^^^  ^}^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,y 

indignities  she  had  received,  and  the  sor.  ^  ^^^  ®5  ">e  ^o^  humours  from  aU 

rows  she  had  suffered,  and  as  she  stoop-  P^J*  ®f  *"c  system.  He  jusUy  sneers 

ed  in  shivering  wretchedness,  supplicating  »*  ^^  ^^^  Attomey-General  s  unsuc- 

ifor  what  herself  called  '  the  blood-money  cessful  attempts  to  check  Mr  O'Con- 

for  her  boy,'  the  recollection  that  she  was  ^el's  intemperance  by  prosecution-' 

the  mother  of  a  murdered  man,  who  pro-  ^^^  at  the    threatened  proceedings 

hahly  himself  had  been  a  murderer,  pro-  against  that  most  contemptible  area- 

duced  a  feeling  of  horror  that  made  me  ture  ShieL     The  folly  of  such  men,^ 

recoil  from  her  with  that  instinctive  sort  he  truly  says,  sufficiently  defeats  their 

Of  shudder  which  one  feels  on  reading  the  wickedness.  Ridicule  is  the  best  wea- 

brief  inscription  '  miirder,'  on  the  cell  of  pon  against  nonsense,  and  imbecility 

a  condemnied  felon  in  Newgate.    Mea-  may  safely  be  abandoned  to  contempt, 

sure*  were  taken  to  have  the  wretched  The  numoer  of  those  amongst  the  m- 

woman's  relief  properly  cared  for."  fluential  Roman  Catholics  whoapprwre 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  im-  of  any  of  the  measures  of  the  Associa* 

proveroents,  the  most  extensive  and  tionisnotgreat;  and  even  of  those  who 

important,  have  been  made  within  the  give  to  it  their  names  and  subscrip- 

last  twenty  years  in  the  state  of  the  tions,  there  are  many  who  would  feel 

Iruh  population.    The  spread  of  ele-  ashamed  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  and 

mentary  education  has  been  very  great,  join  in  its  proceedings.    It  is  mourn- 

and  all  the  minor  decencies  of  life  are  ful,  says  he,  that  so  respectable  a  man 

much  better  observed  by  the  people,  as  ^Ir  Brownlow  can  be  so  far  misled 

The  dress  and  appearance  of  the  pea«  as  to  give  an  ephemeral  importance  to 

Bantry,  for  example,  is  much  more  a  desperate  band  of  brawling  dcma- 

creditable  than  it  used  to  be.   Twenty  gogues,  by  condescending  to  notice 

years  ago,  when  they  came  before  their  existence  : 
Grand  Juries,  to  give  evidence  con*-        "  Is  it  possible  the  honourable  gentle- 

eeming  roads,  or  in  criminal  cases,  roan  has  yet  to  learn  that  to  talk  of  mil- 

tbcy  appeared  in  loose  attire,  "  melan-  'i<"*'  and  of  means  of  intimidation,  is  the 

choly  hat,"  hose  ungartered,  collar  ""^^  ^ay  ^®  disgust  the  English  people 

unbuttoned,  shoe  untied,  and  every-  altogether  ?  England  well  knows  she  has 

thing  about  the  outward  man,  de-  •  «^*"*"*'*  strength,  and  so  do  the  member* 

noting  a  careless  desolation ;  but  now  ®^  ^**®  Association.  Let  them  beware  how 

they  are  to  be  found  in  good  shoes  and  !!i!^  KV"^^  ^^^  *°  "'^  '^  **^®  *  ?'*"^* 

stockings,  thickset  breeches,  a  spruce  ^^*  ^''  Brownlow-.can  any  gentlemal^ 

waistcoat,  and  a  strong  grey  coat.  He  whatever-imagme  for  a  moment  that 

goes  the  length  of  saying,  that  if  the  •"^^  man  .i»  Ireland,  possessed  of  even 

Lgishiture  would  behind  enough  to  !!S?r  J''*^  ^T'  ^Tt-  '"^  '"?"'"•! 

0aJ1  *u^r^  -  i;»*i«  u *!.:-.   ^.   "o"    ,  rebellion,  would  embark  m  a  scheme  i» 

S^  ^^\l  ll^^T^^^  i?f  '11!'*  ^'^  »»«  «very  step  should  be  steeped 

^«W^L^?     ^?  about    the  |„;cr,meandbli>d,^deveryvistacki«l 

Oicn^fi^  f  ^  exclusively,  and  as  by  beggary  or  the  gallows,  Lid  all  for  an 

distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  em-  idle  dilam  of  misLned  independence  ? 

pure,  Ireland  might  do  very  well,  and  i  have,  indeed,  been  assured,  that  the 

perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period  be  esoteric  doctrines  of  these  persons  com- 

Jis  rMestant  a  kiDgdom  as  England  prise  the  abrogation  of  the  Union,  the 

nersc/f;  for  a  spirit  of  inquiry  lias  confiscaUou  ol  c\\\uciV\  vti>v^n^^>J>^^^^ 
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bouw^  a  horee*s  keep»  and  a  few  pounds 
a-jrear  to  buy  clothes. 

**  When  at  length  the  dignity  of  the 
parish  priesthood  is  arrived  at,  ttiey  fre* 
quently  become  well  enough  off  in  world- 
ly circumstances,  and  are  sometimes  to 
b(B  met  with  at  the  table  of  a  country 
gentleman.  They  are  not  fortunate,  how- 
ever, ill  their  attempts  to  take  the  tone 
of  good  society ;  of  this  they  retain  some 
indistinct  consciousness ;  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  of  the  better  rank,  Catho- 
lics, by  tlie  by,  as  well  as  Protestants^ 
they  endeavour,  by  a  too  great  supple 
Bess  of  manner,  almost  amounting  to  ser* 
vility,  to  conciliate  the  favour  they  feel 
they  cannot  command.  I  think  they  are 
frequently  well-meaning  men,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  often  work  very  hard  in  the 
discharge  of  their  clerical  duties;  but  a 
man  of  large  and  enlightened  under, 
standing,  of  well-disciphned  and  highly 
the  Roman  Catholic  Piiesthood  of  cultivated  mind,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
Ireland  comprises  a  body  of  men  of     ""'^^  among  tliem 


reatitutioe  of  forfeited  estates.  But  if 
Mr  Browiik>w  sappoaes  the  body  of  Ho. 
Dsn  Catholics  to  concur  in  tliese  senti- 
■lents,  he  entertains  a  much  worse  opi- 
nion of  them  than  I  do ;  and  I  cannot 
eooeeire  how  he  reconciles  it  to  his  con- 
icience  to  recommend  their  admission  to 
folitical  power.  The  worst  enemy  to  the 
cMse  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  could  not 
io  a  greater  injuiy  to  them  than  by  puff- 
isf  op  tke  Association  with  the  vain  and 
preposterous  idea  that  their  hrutum  ful^ 
men  ought  to  be  regarded,  or  ever  will  be 
regarded,  as  a  good  reason  for  granting 
C^oIic  Emancipation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  obvious  to  every  man,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  calmly  at  the  mut- 
ter, that  the  trash  uttered,  day  after  day, 
is  the  meetings  of  the  Association  tends 
to  cause  the  Catholic  body  to  be  looked 
spon  not  only  with  distrust,  but  with  con- 
tempt.' 


whom  the  people  of  England  arc  ac- 
customed to  hear  much^  and  of  whom 
they  know  very  little.  The  partizans 
on  one  side  of  the  question^  quoth  our 
friend,  lower  their  voices  wiien  they 
speak  of  them,  and  hint  at  some  dark 
and  mysterious  power  possessed  by  the 
liriests  over  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  the  people — a  power,  say  they,  with- 
out limit  and  without  control,  which 
they  are  well  disposed,  at  any  moment, 
to  turn  to  the  worst  purposes.  By 
another  class  of  politicians  these  same 
priests  are  held  up  as  unexampled  pat- 
terns of  pious  loyalty  and  guttering  vir« 
tue. 
'*  Now,  in  reality  and  truth,  the  Romish 


**  1  have  strong  reason  to  believe,  too* 
that  the  supposed  influence  of  the  priests 
over  tlieir  flocks  is  greatly  over-rated. 
In  matters  unconnected  with  religion  or 
with  politics,  I  certainly  know  it  does 
not  exist.  The  priest  of  our  parish,  for 
example,  who  seems  a  cosrse  and  simple 
man,  of  small  capacity  for  good  or  evil» 
holds  some  land  at  a  low  rent,  of  which 
he  keeps  a  small  portion  in  his  own 
hands,  and  sub-lets  the  rest  to  other  pet- 
ty farmers ; — there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
parish  whom  his  own  tenants  so  shame- 
fully cheat,  or  from  whom  his  own  work- 
men more  joyfully  pilfer.  In  fitct,  the 
priest  is  so  little  elevated  above  them- 
selves in  manners  and  mode  of  livings 
that  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  feel  any 


priests  are  a  very  comraon.place  kind  of     very  profound  respect  for  him.      It  is 


men,  with  nothing  wonderful  about  them. 
Tliey  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  out- 
let, persons  who  boast  of  some  such 
liirth  and  lineage  as  the  children  of  a 
small  farmer,  or  the  keeper  of  a  petty 
•hop  in  a  country  town,  may  lay  claim  to; 
and  being  removed  from  the  plough  or 
the  counter  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  Maynooth,  or  some  other 
religious  house,  they  spend  four  or  five 


true,  however,  that  the  nature  of  their 
religion  is  such  as  to  give  the  priests  a 
sort  of  influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
over  the  ignorant  of  their  flock,  which  to 
us  Protestants  is  wholly  unintelligible; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  fax  this 
influence  is  purely  ecclesiastical,  though 
there  is  certainly  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween tlieir  svi'ay  in  these  and  in  tempo- 
ral affairs.     I^  indeed,  they  were  all  as 


years  in  mastering  a  slender  modicum  of  clever  and  designuig  as  Dr  Doyle,  much 

Creek  and  Latin,  and  in  becoming  par-  might  justly  be  apprehended  from  a  body 

tially  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  so  capable  of  evil  and  so  much  inclined 

Tliomas  of  Aquin*  and  some  other  authors  to  it;  but,  in  truth,  they  neither  intend 

of  that  stamp ;  and  thus  fortified  against  so  much  harm,  nor  could  effect  it  if  they 


the  fiery  darts  of  fialse  doctrine,  heresy, 
sod  schism,  they  obtain  deacons*  orders 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  So  soon  as 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an 
appointment  to  a  curacy,  they  are  enti- 
tied  to  the  run  of  the  parish  pricbt*s 


did.  As  it  is,  the  common  people  follow 
tlieir  direction  in  whatever  concerns  reli- 
gion or  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  very 
little  regard  them  in  anything  else ;  whilst 
the  richer  classes,  for  the  most  part,  i>os. 
SV9?  little  more  than  what  U  called  natu- 
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rtl  religion,  frequently  despising  those 
ministers  whom  they  outwardly  affect  to 
reverence ;  and  when  the  clergy  are  de- 
K)iised,  the  religion  of  which  they  are  the 
teachers  is  necessarily  very  little  regard- 
ed. At  present,  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  little  better  tiian  a  superior  class  of 
mendicants,  subsisting  on  contributions 
levied,  like  the  benevolences  of  old,  fre- 
quently  on  a  very  reluctant  people ;  and, 
indeed,  one  chief  cause  of  the  earnest  de« 
sire  sometimes  evinced  by  the  lower  or- 
ders for  wliat  they  call  Emancipation,  is 
the  hope  that  tliey  would  thereupon  be 
relieved  from  the  exactions  which  are 
now  wrung  from  them  for  the  support  of 


rent  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  crop 
his  land  is  capable  of  producing  than 
the  English  landlord  does : 

"  However,  the  sticklers  for  Ireland's 
measureless  misery  enter  a  demurrer  to 
our  statement  here,  in  these  terms: 
*  True,  it  lias  been  proved  that  land  in 
Ireland  pays  less  in  proportion  to  its 
capability  of  producing  than  it  does  in 
England;  but  then,  with  reference  to 
what  it  actually  does  produce,  it  pays  a 
much  larger  proportion ;  and  it  is  with 
this,  and  not  with  capabilities,  which  are 
never  called  into  action,  that  the  cultiva- 
tor has  to  do ;  if  his  own  share  be  insuf- 


their  priesthood,  by  the  appropriation  of     f  ^^'^nt,  the  misery  to  him  is  not  a  jot  the 


government  funds  for  that  purpose.  As 
to  their  refusing  such  a  provision,  if 
made,  whether  in  conjunction  with  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  or  not,  that  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  Irish  peasantry 
are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
small  portion  of  money  they  get  into  their 
possesftion,  that  I  can  assure  you,  were 
the  priest  to  continue  his  demands  upon 
it,  while  they  were  aware  he  refused  to 
take  the  stipend  which  lay  waiting  for 
him  at  the  treasury,  he  possesses  no  in- 
fluence over  their  minds  which  would 
prevent  them  from  expresi»ing  their  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  in  a  manner  that 
would  quickly  bring  him  to  his  senses.*' 

The  rent  of  land  in  Ireland  has 
been  decidedly  increasing  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  independently  of  any 
ailventitiuus  circumstances,  such  as 
war- prices,'  or  any  other  unnatural  sti- 
mulant. It  is  commonly  asserted,  that 
the  utmost  farthing  which  the  land 
will  afiurd  is  wrung  from  the  tenant- 
ry ;  that  only  the  minimum  which 
will  support  existence  is  left  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil^  and  that  mini- 
mum in  the  lowest  species  of  food, 
namely  potatoes.  Our  author  here 
•points  out  a  fallacy  in  this  statement. 
'It  is  true,  he  allows,  that  the  cultiva- 
tor gets  much  less  from  the  land  for 
him&elf  than  he  should  do ;  hut  it  is 
'not  true  that  this  evil  arises  from  the 
'landlord  receiving  too  much*  The  real 
cause  is,  that  the  land  is  not  made  to 

Sroduce  nearly  so  much  as  it  is  capa- 
le  of  producing ;  and  the  real  remedy 
is,  not  to  reduce  the  rents^  hut  to 
make  tlie  land  produce  more,  by  bet- 
ter cultivation  and  more  judicious  ma- 
nagement. It  is  now  an  established 
fact,  that  lands  in  Ireland  pay  a  much 
lower  rent,  in  proportion  to  their  real 
value,  than  lands  in  England  do;  that 
jj!fr  that  the  Irish  hiuWord  receives  as 


less,  because  the  rest  is  not  all  in  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord,  but  partly  there* 
and  partly  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.* 
Now,  there  is  some  truth  in  all  this  ;  but 
in  whom  lies  the  defect  of  the  present 
state  of  things  ?  Surely  in  the  tenant,  and 
not  in  the  landlord;  Surely  the  remedy 
must  come  from  improving  the  tillage, 
not  from  diminishing  the  rent  In  truth, 
the  tillage  has  improved  within  the  last 
dozen  years,  and  that  most  amazingly; 
but  there  is  yet  room  for  immense  fur- 
ther improvement,  and  the  way  to  bring 
it  about  is  to  keep  the  rents  high.  I  am 
here  deliberately  advising  a  line  of  eon* 
duct,  on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, which,  if  adopted  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  any  means  of  mitigating 
the  hardships  of  the  case,  must  needs  be 
productive  of  a  great  deal  of  individual 
privation,  even  to  misery ;  yet  I  do  ad- 
vise it  even  in  this  uncompromising  shape, 
ruclier  than  not  at  all.'* 

Our  author  says  boldly,  that  the 
Irish  peasantry  must^  and,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  will,  bear  like 
men  considerable  hardship  and  priva- 
tion a  little  longer,  till  they  acquire 
some  capital  and  farther  skill  in  till- 
age, to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the 
English  farmer.  For  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  farmers,  who  are  possessed  of 
both.capital  and  skill,  are  now  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  in  Ireland, 
to  produce  some  degree  of  competition 
for  ground,  at  a  rate  which  only  a  su- 
perior degree  of  cultivation  can  afibrd, 
m  addition  to  supporting  the  farmer 
as  he  ought  to  be  supported ;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  short-sighted  and  mi- 
serable sort  of  patriotism  or  hiunanity, 
which  woidd  induce  a  proprietor  to 
set  his  lands  at  a  low  rate  to  bad  cul- 
tivators, because  they  were  ignorant 
of  their  business,  anu  would  till  the 
land  badly,  rather  than  to  others  who 
could  aftbrd  tn  pay  hhn  higher,  for  tht- 
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Ycrj  roson  that  they  would  till  hit 
lind  hcttert 


entiled :  ■  Well,  Cttlj,  did  jou  get  tbt 
bItnkeU  ?*— <  Plate  yoiir  honor,  fkther 
Lawlor  laid  me  under  a  curse,  if  I  wiot 
to  the  ladies,  an*  I  thought  it  better  to  - 


**  My  own  personal  experience  teachet 

m,  th«  in  practice  the  effect  is  more  ^^  ^^  ^^         ,j  ,  ;     ^  v- 

faq.«e»Uy  to  ret«n   be  old  occupant  at  ^^^^  hereafter.'    After  .ome  farther  p^! 

"  •»"«^'«".  tli*?  to  mtroduce  a  ,     ^  ^^^ain  the  truth  of  5^  fcoTi 

new  one.    The  tenant  la  determined  not  _i_:.^  i,.,  ,i..  i.i.„i„,.  .rr"' .••• 

t.  be  forced  out  of  his  farm  and  outdone  f  "f^  tZt't^tV'^u^'^^ 

b;  the  «ranger.  and  therefore  he  offer*  ^-  '  °^""'^  SS  ^  *k  '^ '""'*"• 

1^  than  the  land  i«  worth  to  him.  ^,y°"'  ^f"?'* 'S* .-t"  'if': J"?^  ?' 


pneeediog  of  the 


pwccuu«s  VI  i^c  w  «  2^M    ftu  jjij^  yours  from  aio,  sickness,  and 

dmonal  money : ,  I  have  no  hesitation  m     J^„^^^  j'        q^.  „  "»     ™"^  ^ 


•xt  -II         -a.  ..u  a.  •^  •  I     pftcting^  '  an*  my  blessin  and  the  blesain 

Hany  will  assert  that  it  is  a  very  cruel     l.f  thJ\„;A^»,  i./«i^..*. .,  .       ?    ««wsiii 

landlord  to  take  his  ad-    ""^  ^^"^  ^'^"^  be  about  you,  and  presarvo 

~  ■*  ~-     yours 

afirming,  tliat  it  is  a  great  shame  for  him  "^"""^  *  P  / 
if  he  do  noL  The  immediate  consequence  In  speaking  of  the  relations  between 
is.  that  the  man  suffers  extreme  priva-  tenant  and  landlord,  this  gentleman 
tk>o  J  but  the  ultimate  result  is,  that  be  gays,  that  he  feels  and  reasons  as  a 
becomes  a  better  farmer.  He  knowt  resident  proprietor  of  land.  Of  the 
that  the  stranger  who  offered  the  larger  gystems  of  Middlemen  and  of  the 
rear,  would  both  make  that  rent  out  of  evils,  or  benefits  arising  from  them, 
the  land  and  live  well ;  with  this  convic-  i^g  ^^3  heard  much,  but  kuowt  nol 
tion  he  ttruggles  and  struggles  success- 
fully, to  arrive  at  the  tame  degree  of  per- 
fection. It  is  very  true,  that  if  the  land- 
lord be  a  gentleman,  and  still  more  if  he 
be  a  ChrUtian,  he  will  not  permit  his 
tenant  to  tiilfer  the  extremity  of  want  in 
the  struggle,  without  interfering  to  re- 
lieve hb  necetsity;  but  this  is  a  matter 
totally  distinct  from  the  setting  of  his 
Imd.  If  we  let  our  brother  perish  of 
cold  or  hunger,  whilst  we  have  clothes 


thing  of  them  from  his  own  know« 
ledg<;.  He  has  lived  amongst  men  of 
property,  who  manage  their  estates  by 
their  own  agents,  and,  as  far  as  is  pos* 
sible,  admit  no  other  to  intervene  bo« 
tween  themselves  and  Uie  occupiers  of 
the  soil ;  who  consult  the  well-being 
of  their  tenantry  by  personal  atteo^ 
tion  to  their  condition,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  other  business  of 

and  food  enough,  and  to  spare,  we  thatt    ^^^  which  their  sUtion  in  society  de« 

anmredlyfaU  under  Father  Lawlor  $  cune, 

and  lie  hot  hereafter ;  but  it  is  in  nowise 

inconsistent  with  justice  or  humanity,  so 

to  dispose  of  our  estates,  that  they  may 

produce  the  utmost  possible  quantity  of 

food  to  human  beings,  and  of  profit  to 

ourselves.*' 


The  allusion  to  Father  Lawlor's 
curse  can  only  be  understood  from  a 
little  story,  wnich  we  quote,  as  it  tells 
truths  on  another  important  subject : 

<*  A  poor  blind  old  woman,  or,  as  she 
called  herself,  '  a  dark  and  desolate  wi- 
dow,' who  lived  in  our  neighbourhood, 
came  to  me  one  day,  to  tell  me  that 
tome  pious  ladies  had  offered  her  some 
warm  bhinkets  for  the  winter,  which  was 
then  tetting  in,  if  she  would  undertake 
to  attend  the  reading  of  the  Scripturea 
and  of  prayers,  which  took  place  daily  iu 
their  great  hall,  but,  she  added,  that  she 
was  *  afeard'  to  go.  I  advised  her  by  all 
meant  to  take  the  blankets  and  the  pray- 
ers, as  pleasant  and  profitable  for  her 
body  and  soul ; 


mands  of  them,  and  with  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  pleasures  to  which  they 
deem  themselves  fairly  entitled  by 
their  rank  and  property. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  in  Britain, 
when  talking  of  rentals  in  Ireland, 
should  advert  to  certain  trifling  differ* 
ences  in  the  measurement  and  cur* 
rency  of  the  two  countries,  which,  al« 
though  perfectly  well  known  in  the 
abstract,  people  let  slip  out  of  their 
memories  when  they  see  frightful 
statements  printed,  setting  form  how 
small  the  farms  are,  and  how  large 
the  rent.  For  example,  when  we  hear 
that  a  particular  individuij  has  a  farm 
in  Ireland  of  thirty  acres,  fbr  which 
he  pays  sixty  pounds  rent,  we  imagine 
he  has  but  thirty  acres,  and  that  he 
does  pay  sixty  pounds,  whereas  the 
words  really  mean  that  he  has  forty* 
nine  acres  of  land,  and  that  he  pays 
something  less  than  fifty-five  pouuds 
eight  shillings;    that,  m  short,  he 


;  but  if  she  felt  scruples  of  really  pays  something  less  than  twen- 

conscience,  to  obtain  first  the  priest's  ty-three  shillings  an  acre,  and  not  two 

permission,  which  I  was  sure  he  would  pounds  an  acre  for  his  land.    Now, 

not  deny,  considering  the  urgency  of  the  this  difference  in  measurement  and 

case.     Some  days  after,  1  met  her  beg-  currency  not  only  enters  into  all  caU 

ging,  when  this  brief  and  pithy  diaioguc  culations  maiiVe  VYeVvoMA^  \a  ^vcl>^v) 
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IB^y   but  still  exists  hi  almost  all  wiuton-fceding,  but  he  must  likewise 

bargains  made  betwcoa  landlonl  and  provide  houses  for  his  cattle  and  his 

tenant^  and  also  universally  pervades,  com;  and  in  the  southern  countieKy 

the  common  parlance  of  society  in  even  for  his  hay,  to  secure  it  against 

Ireland :  the  frost  and  snow.     In  Ireland,  the 

« Irish  lineal  measure,  then,  was  to  ^^\J  for jmch  precautions  does 

English  lineal  mea«ire  ia  the  ratio  of  "°^  ^^"^-    Snow  rardy  lies  on  the 

fourte^  to  eleven,  that  U  to  say,  eleven  P>?nd  manjr  hours ;  frosts  are  neither 

Irish  miles,  or  elev^  Irish  perches,  equal  las?ng  nor  intense.    There  is  no  oc- 

fourteen  English  miles  or  fourteen  Eng-  ^^  for  «"»«  green  crops  or  store- 

lish  perches  in  length,  but  land  or  acres  houses  for  cattle,  at  least  except  as  a 

being  measured  both  in  length  and  in  speculation  to  fatten  them  for  market, 

breadth,  this  ratio  and  difference  enters  and  a  little  hay  brings  them   well . 

both  the  one  way  and  the  other  mto  the  through  the  severest  of  their  ordinary  . 

-computatioB,  and  Irish  acres  are  to  Eng-  winters. 

lish  as  the  product  of  fourteen  multiplied  Our  author  has  a  happy  knack  of 

•by  fourteen  is  to  the  product  of  eleven  illustrating  all  his  podtions  by  inte« 

•multiplied  by  eleven*  that  is  as  196  to  resting  facts  : 

121,  or  181  acres  of  plantation  measure  **  In  the  year  1822  our  neighbour,  Mr 
as  used  in  Ireland  equal  196  acres  of  €  ,  purchased  a  small  estate  in  Cork- . 
statute  measuces  as  used  in  England,  shire*  As  we  did  not  then  enjoy  greaC 
Again,  any  given  sum  in  Irish  currency  quietness,  lands  sold  considerably  under 
was  to  the  same  nominal  sum  in  English  even  their  usual  low  rate  with  us.  He 
•currency  in  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  thir-  paid  exactly  eigliteen  years'  purchase  on 
teen ;  that  is  to  say,  L.  13  Irish  equal  the  then  rent  of  thirty  shillings  the  Irish 
only  L.  12  English— hence  if  a  farmer  in  acre.  What  betivreen  the  natural  expiring 
England  pay  289.  rent  and  128.  poor  of  leases,  the  non-payment  of  rent  and 
rates,  making  together  L.2  a- year  for  an  other  causes,  he  found  that  about  a  tliou- 
acre  of  land,  and  a  farmer  in  Ireland  who  sand  acres  of  average  land  would  devolve, 
pays  no  poor  rates,  be  charged  L.2  a*  into  his  own  hands  to  reset  and  model  as 
year  rent  for  an  acre  of  land,  then,  in  he  pleased,  but  which  however  was  already 
order  to  find  the  annual  sum  paid  for  a  occupied  by  a  very  numerous,  tenantry,, 
given  space  of  land  in  Irehuid,  as  com-  whom  it  would  have  been  a  harsh  and  uo- 
pared  with  that  paid  for  the  same  space  feeling  thing  to  turn  adrifu  A  diligent, 
of  land  in  England,  we  must  diminish  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  all  those  who 
the  rent  of  the  Irish  farmer  in  a  ratio  had  no  natural  claim  upon  the  land,  such 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  1$)6  to  121^  as  long  residence,  meritorious  conduct* 
and  of  13  to  12,  which,  expressed  in  its  or  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  pcrm»- 
lowest  terms  is  as  637  to  363 ;  there-  nent  improvement,  were  dispossessed  en- 
fore  the  Irishman's  payment,  instead  of  tirely— eleemosynary  aid  being  aff6rde4 
being  equal  to  the  Englishman's,  as  it  to  such  as  required  it,  and  all  being  as- 
seemed  at  first,  turns  out  to  be  in/eality  sistcd  in  every  way  that  could  be  devised 
only  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  six  to  mitigate  the  necessary  evil, 
hundred  and  thirty  sevenths,  or  little  ''  Still  there  remained  on  tlie  thousand 
more  than  one-halC"  acres  forty  fomiIies,whom  be  was  unwilling 

Other  and  important  considerations  to  put  off  the  lands,  and  though  he  would 

enter  into  a  compariaon  of  the  pro-  ^^^^f  ^^«  preferred  dividing  it  into  not 

ductivc  powers  and  consequent  value  »?'«  ^»n  ^'ee  fijrms  or  four,  he  deter. 

of  theae^ual  «upcrfici«;    ITie  soU  m^ed  for  their  sakes  to  retain  them  idh 

of  IrehuS  taking  acre  for  acre,  is  ^rwh«"n»  hl'JZ^i*  ^«  "^^^^  "°**"*^ 

E-^4i«  ». JL  «.»*^  «i^.«.  *Um*  ^  i?*»«u.  ^^  Whom  he  deemed  most  deservmi^ 

caUj^morefcrtikthanAatofEn^  hi  farms  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres,-the 

nd.  The  author  thinks  himself  jus-  ,^..  u„j  »««„♦,, .™;  ZL^w   v^^Z^l 

tified  by  the  best  infonnation  he  could  f?^  had  twenty  acres  each ;  but  he  made 

wucu  ujr  uic  u^i,  Auiuinwwuu  uic  wuw  ^j^  condition  in  every  agreement— that 

collect,  m  etoting,  that  a  nven  quan-  ^  himself  was  to  lay  out  L.3  an  acre  in 

tity  of  average  land  in  Ireland  is  ca-  draining,  fencing,  and  manuring  the  land, 

pabteof  produong,  with  an  equal  ex-  to  bring  it  into  excellent  conditfon,  and 

penditure  of  labour  and  capital,  one-  xhax  they  were  to  pay  L.2  an  acre  per- 

tenth  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  manent  rent,  instead  of  308.  as  before ; 

average  land  in  EngUmd.  Tiie  climate,  and  further,  tiiat  each  was  to  keep  at  least 

too,  is  greatly  more  favourable  to  tlie  a  third  of  his  farm  in  grass  land,  unless 

farmer.     lu  England,  not  only  is  it  he  obtained  a  special  provision  to  break 

necessary   to  devote    u    considerable  up  more.    Mr  C—  likewibc  put  thcii 

/Hfilion  oH  hih  iaxm  togrtvii  crops  for  cabins  into  thorough  repair.     The  plan 
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»ufc«?ed«d  to  hif  with,  and  if  adding  L.3 
an  arre  expended  to  the  L.27  originally 
paid,  we  make  the  purchase  money  the 
UaOanacre,  and  eall  the  rent  L.2an  acre, 
which  it  is,  mstead  of  SOs.  which  it  was, 
be  has  now  an  admirable  estate  at  fifteen 
jeara*  purchase^  and  the  rents  regularlj 
paid* 

**  The  present  condition  and  mode  of 
pn)Geeding  of  his  lowest  class  of  tenantry 
above  mentioned  is  generally  as  follows: 
-^  twenty  acres  of  land  are  subdi. 
Tided  thus — nine  acres  in  grass,  one  in 
oats,  four  in  Avheat,  four  in  potatoes,  half 
an  acre  in  flax,  half  an  acre  set  by  the 
tenant  himself  as  potatoe  garden,  to  a 
man  whose  additional  labour  he  requirea 
in  springand  autumn,  and  one  acre  left  fal- 
low;  others  have  four  acres  of  wheat, 
feur  of  oats,  four  of  potatoes^  and  eight  of 
pasture  and  meadow;  and  some,  who 
bave  leave  to  break  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  ground^  have  four  equal  divisions 
of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass  land. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  potatoes  are  al- 
ways looked  on  as  the  crop  which  puts 
the  ground  in  heart,  as  it  is  called,  because 
for  it,  and  for  it  only,  the  ground  is  ma- 
nured,  and  it  is  considered*  equally  bene* 
flrial  for  the  soil  to  manore  and  take  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  as  to  let  the  ground  lie 
Mlow  without  manure ;  after  the  pota- 
toes comes  wheat,  and  the  third  year  a 
crop  of  oats— the  reason  of  requiring  a 
certain  portion  to  be  kept  in  grass,  is  that 
it  is  a  security  against  the  tenant  exhaust- 
ing his  fiirm  by  extreme  tillage,  and  then 
numing  away  or  requiring  an  abatement 
of  rent.     Each  of  the  occupiers  of  those 
farms  has  four  cows,  all  of  them  one  and 
some  two  horses,  from  three  to  seven 
pigs,  and  poultry  in  abundance.     The 
wheat  alone  "'pays  tlie  rent;  the  grass, 
hay,  and  oats  feed  the  four  cows  and  two 
horses;  the  potatoes  more  tlian  supply 
the  bipeds  and  the  pigs ;  and  the  surplus, 
together  with  the  butter,  a  most  import- 
ant item,  and  skim-railk  cheese,  which  a 
Scotch  steward  has  introduced  the  fashion 
of  makings  suffices  to  pay  tithe  and  other 
land  charges,  purchase  and  repair  imple« 
ments,  shoe  the  horse,  clothe  the  fonily, 
bay  soap  and  candle,  and  pay  the  priest 
Pour  good  hogs  give  more  than  a  thousand 
weight  of  bacon,  so  that  the  family  may 
bave  three  pounds  a^dhij  of  this  besidet 
sweet  and  sonr  milk  and  eggs,  and  each 
man  is  allowed  a  right  of  turfiuy  on  Mr 

C 's  bog^  to  supply  his  own  house 

with  fuel" 
It  is  ob?ioiui  that  such  a  system  as 
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this  would  answer  well  only  where  the 
landlord  makes  the  expensive  im* 
provements  himself,  and  throws  the 
burden  on  the  tenant  in  the  shape  of 
increased  renC  In  so  poor  a  country 
as  Ireland,  this  seems  the  most  ration* 
al  way;  at  least,  wherever  the  land* 
lord  is  intent  to  pay  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  his  estate  to  prevent  the  tenant 
from  wasting  his  land. 

*•  But  you  wUl  ask,  is  it  possible  that 
the  mode  of  living  I  have  just  described 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population  of  tlie 
country?  Would  to  God  I  could  answer 
yes.     The  truth  however  is,  that  the  ge- 
nera) condition  is  nothing  nearly  so  coro« 
fortable,  but  there  is  no  earthly  reason- 
why  it  should  not  be  quite  a»  much  so. 
If  the  landed  proprietors  had  only  the 
common  sense  and  common  prudence  of 
Christian  men,  to  reside^  were  it  but  a 
month  or  two  in  summer,  on  their  own- 
estates,^and  make  themselves  thonoughly 
well  acquainted  wi^i  their  own  tenantry, 
and  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  especially 
those  who  do  evil  to  themselves,  though 
it  be  themselves  only,  ai\d  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well.   Of  all  nations  whom 
I  have  known,  the  lower  orders  in  Ire- 
land most  require  the  stimulant  of  praiscr 
when  deserved,  and  most  profit  by  it  when 
judiciously  given;  they  are  certainly  a 
sensitive  people,  and  they  love  and  ap- 
preciate justice  to  a  degree  that  exceeds 
beliet     I  do  not  so  much  mean  justice 
dealt  out  for  money  in  a  court  of  law, 
though  they  have  a  hankering  after  that 
too,  as  equity  in  the  breast  of  a  landlord* 
or  an  employer.     The  man,  who,  living 
amongst  them,  foils  not  to  show,  were  it 
but  b  kind  words,  his  sense  of  tlie  pa- 
tient  continuing  in  well-douig  of  the  good, 
and  who  exercises  harshness  only  towarda 
those  who  deserve  it  at  his  hands,  may 
be  certain  of  being  not  only  respected^ 
but  beloved  by  them  even  in  the  moment 
of  his  clriding ;  and  all  those  who  will  be- 
come^ like  Elmer's  heroes,  the  shepherds 
of  their  people,  may  rest  assured  they  wilf- 
squally  with  them  be  honoured  by  their 
people  like  a  god.*' 

We  are  sorry  to  be  ol|)iged  to  stop 
short,  as  the  pamphlet  contains  much 
more  valuable  and  curious  matter,  and 
we  had  a  few  things  to  say  ourselves ; 
but  other  opportunities  will  occur  of 
saying  them,  and  we  leave  the  above 
extracts  to  the  reflection  of  our  rcad« 
ers. 


St  Sanjf  of  Emigrdtion.  V^T» 

BONO  or  EMIORATIOK. 

TticRi  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  $€3, 

A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee  ; 

Man's  Toice,  unbroken  l^  sighs,  was  there. 

Filling  with  trinniph  the  sunny  air; 

Of  fresh  green  lancis,  and  of  pastures  new. 

It  sangy  while  the  bark  through  the  surges  fle^. 

But  erer  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone. 

That  from  woman's  lip  it  fetl. 

"  Away,  away,  o'er  the  foaming  main  f" 
—This  was  the  free  and  the  joyful  strain — 
**  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours  afar. 
We  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter  star ; 
There  are  plains  whose  Verdure  ho  foot  hath  preas'tl, 
And  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave  giust." 

'^  But  alas !  that  we  should  go," 

Sang  the  farewell  voices  then, 
"  From  the  homesteads  warm  and  low, 

By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen."  < 

**  We  will  rear  new  homes,  under  trees  that  glow 
As  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough  ; 
O'er  our  white  walls  we  will  train  tnc  vine. 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decline. 
And  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 
Through  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and  sHIl  " 

**  But  woe  for  tliat  sweet  shade 

Of  the  flowering  orchard  trees, 
Where  first  our  children  play'd 

Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees  !" 

"  All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be. 

As  to  the  bound  of  the  roe-buck  free ! 

None  shall  say, '  Hither,  no  farther  pass  !' 

We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  grass  ! 

We  will  chase  the  Elk  in  his  speed  and  might, 

And  bring  pfoud  spoils  to  tfie  hearth  at  night." 

'^  But  oh !  the  grey  church  tower, 

And  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell, 
And  the  shelter'd  garden  bower — 

We  have  bid  them  all  fiu^well !" 

**  We  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace ; 
We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  fkK)ds, 
And  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods, 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore. 
Where  the  Indian  graves  lay  alone  before !" 

"  But  who  will  teach  the  flowers, 

Which  our  diildren  loved,  to  dwell 
In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours  ? 

—Home,  homCj  and  frieiiOls,  tocwi'U  T* 
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CilAP.  X. 

Broad  Summerfiird. 


Is  the  churchyahl  of  Broad  Sam* 
merford — But  why  should  I  affect  to 
describe,  as  from  my  own  recollection, 
1  place  with  which  I  am  utterly  un- 
acquainted except  by  report  ?  For  ve« 
rily,  gentle  reader,  I  nerer  set  foot  in 
the  said  churchyard — ^neither  in  the 
quiet  rectory  adjoining  thereunto — 
neither  in  the  pretty  village  wherein 
they  are  situated.    And  yet  each  and 
all  of  those  localities  are  as  familiar' 
to  my  mind's  eye — not  only  as  if  I 
had  seen  them  with  the  bodily  organs, 
bat  as  if  I  liad  long  sojourned  in  the  pa« 
rtsh  where  they  lie.  And  no  wonder-^ 
lor  all  those  places  were  described  to  me 
at  that  season  of  life  when  imagina- 
tion, like  a  cloudless  mirror,  reflects 
back  every  object  presented  before  it 
with  the  faithfulness  of  truth,  and  the 
ubieta  of  memory  receive  those  proo/m 
impressions,   compared  with  which, 
the  most  perfect  struck  off*  in  later 
years  are  faint  and  spiritless.    Be- 
udcs,  the  describer  was  one  rich  in 
old  tiles,  and  family  legends,  and  all 
sorts  of  traditionary  lore— one  whom 
1  could  interrupt  and  question,  with 
all  the  confidence  of  pertiect  familiari- 
ty, nod   the  impetuous  curiosity  of 
youthful  eagerness— and  many  a  fire- 
light  hour  have  I  sat  on  the  low  foot- 
stool at  her  feet,  listening  to  stories  of 
past  times  and  departed  generations, 
and  scenes  and  places  associated  there- 
with, so  graphically  combined,  that 
the  illusion  was  perfect ;  and  often, 
in  after  life,  I  have  caught  myself 
ppeaking  to  others  of  those  places, 
persons,  and  circumstances,  as  if  I  had 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  for- 
mer, and  familiar  with  the  latter,  from 
personal  observation  and  experience. 
Delightful  season  !    delicious  hours  ! 
ineffaceable  recollections !  never  to  be 
superseded  among  the  heart's  most 
prtcioos  records,  by  any  after  enjoy- 
ment, however  exquisite !  Far  other 
scenes  have  I  mingled  in  since  then— 
far  other  interests  have  excited-^far 
other  feelings  have  engrosssed  me. 
But  in  weal  and  in  woe — in  cloud  and 
in  sonshinc— in  tumult  and  iu  silence 
—in  crowds  and  in  solitilde— often, 
often  have  I  looked  badk  with  a  sick- 
toing  heart,  m  yenning  teodemess,  a 
Vol.  XXIL 


bitter  joy,  to  those  quiet  hours,  when 
my  all  of  earthly  good — my  world  of 
feudty— -was  comprised  in  such  little 
space — within  the  walls  of  that  old- 
fashioned  parlour,  where  the  fire-light 
flashed  broad  and  bright  on  the  warm 
damask  curtains,  and  I  sat  on  that 
low  footstool  by  the  hearth,  at  the 
feet  of  one  who  never  tired  of  telling 
those  tales  of  other  days,  which  I  was 
never  weary  of  listenuig  to.  Hers  was 
the  true  graphic  art  of  story- telling. 
Her  portraits  lived  and  breathed ;  aiul 
while  I  hung  upon  her  words  with 
mute  attention,  the  long  procession  of 
generations  gone  passed  before  me-^ 
not  shadowy  phantoms,  but  substan- 
tial forms^defined  realities— distin* 
guiahed,  each  from  each,  by  every  nice 
modification  of  characteristic  peculi* 
arity — uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  (a 
bewigged  and  brocaded  host,)  of  whom 
most  had  been  gathered  b^ore  my 
birth  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers^ 
and  the  remaining  few  had  lived  to 
bestow  a  patriarclul  blessing  on  thdr 
infant  descendant.  All  these,  recalled 
to  earth  by  the  enchanted  wand,  were 
made  to  re-act  their  former  parts  on 
the  great  stage  for  my  especial  plefr* 
sure ;  and  I  became  as  familiar  with 
the  names,  cliaracters,  and  persons  of 
those  departed  wortliies  as  she  who 
really  remembered  their  times,  and 
had  boeii  herself  the  youthful  darling 
of  their  latter  days. 

Among  those  sne  best  loved  to  speak 
of,  was  a  kind  and  gentle  pair— an 
old  bachelor  and  his  twin  maiden 
sister,  of  the  name  of  Scale,  relations 
of  my  grandmother,  who  lived  out  to- 
gether their  long  and  blameless  lives, 

"  The  world  foii^tting,  by  the  world  for- 


got 


in  an  obscure  quiet  village  of  Somer- 
setshire, called  Broad  Summerford,  of 
which  parish  Mr  Scale  was  the  re- 
vered and  faithful  pastor  for  the  space 
of  more  than  half  a  century. 

*'  They  were  the  best  people  in  the 
world,"  said  my  dear  chronicler;  "  and 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  early 
youth  were  spent  at  the  pleasant  rec- 
tory of  Brood  Summerford.  Our  good 
relations  Vvad  \\e«rd  V\v;iv  wrj  ^\«CkXA 

IE. 
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wore  suflTcring  considerable  anxiety  on  friend  of  masttr's' — ami,  '  now  you're' 

my  account;  my  health  having  be-  only  two  miles  from  the  rectory — an<l 

come  80  delicate  as  to  indicate  syrop-  there's  the  mill  where  our  wheat  is 

toms  of  decline,  and  that  chan^i^e  of  ground  —  sweet    home-made    brea<l 

air  and  scene  had^bcen  medically  pre-  you'll   taste  at   Broad   Summcrford, 


scribed  for  me.  The  kind  souls  knew 
that  my  father  and  mother  could  not 
remove  from  the  small  country  town, 
where  circumstances  h«ul  fixed  their 
residence,   without  very  serious  in- 
convenience, and,  in  the  benevolcnee 
of  th^ir  hearts,  they  forthwith  dis- 
[latched  an  epistle^  requesting  that 
their  dear  coushis  would  intrust  the 
precious  child  to  their  safe  keeping, 
and  to  the  pure  air  and  rural  change 
of  their  pastoral  habitation,  for  as 
long  a  time  as  tbey  could  spare  her 
from   the  paternal  roof,  or  till  her 
health  shouKl  be  perfectly  re-esta- 
blished, which  they  almost  pledged 
themselves  (with  God's  bk-ssing)  it 
would  be  in  tlieir  salubrious  village. 
Such  an  invitation,  from  such  invi- 
ters,  was  most  gladly  and  gratefully 
accepted.  My  father  accompanied  me 
half* way  to  Broad  Summerford,  when 
be  consigned  me  to  the  care  of  a  grave, 
respectable- looking  person,  Mr  Scale's 
confidential   servant,   who   was  sent 
with  his  master's  equipage,  (a  ilark- 
groen  calash,  drawn  by  a  steady,  power- 
ful old  mare,  whose  sleek  coat  and 
broad  back  might  have  vied    with 
those  perfections  of  a  London  dray- 
horse,)  to  receive  and  escort  me  to  the 
rectoiy.    John   Somers  l«imself  was 
clad  in  a  suit  of  sober  pepper- and- salt, 
the  decent  and  becoming  livery  of  his 
reverend  mastiT,  hi  whose  service  he 
had  grown  grey,  and  bei-U  advanced, 
by  long -tried  worth  and  affection, 
■omething  beyond  the  station   of  a 
mere  domestic.    The  kind  and  consi- 
derate creature  did  his  best  to  beguile 
me  of  ray  natural  grief  at  parting  wiih 
my  father  for  the  first  timo  in  my  short 
life  of  fourteen   years.     He  pointed 
out  to  me  all  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects on  our  road — all  the  hamlets, 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats ;  and 
as  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the 
county,  his  topographical  information 
was  enriched  with  store  of  anecdotes 
respecting  the  owners  of   all   those 
goodly  mansions.  But  as  we  approach- 
ed Broad  Summerford,   all  his  de- 
scriptive zeal  merged  in  that  favour- 
efl  spot;  and  ever  and  anon  it  was, 
*  Now,  Miss !  you're  only  four  miles 
from  the  rectory' — and  then,  *  that's 
Squire  li.  *s  houao,  jnisa— a  si>ecial 


miss !  and  now  it's  only  one  mile — 
half  a  one — There's  master's   upper 
fflebe-land — and  there's  our  folks  and 
horses  getting  in  the  hay — Ay,  old 
Joan  and  I  should  hanlly  have  been 
spflreil  just  now  for  anything  but  to 
fetch  you,  miss — but  you're  come  to 
Broad  Summerford  in  a  pleasant  time. 
Now  we're  a'top  of  the  last  hill — And 
there !  there !  look  doi^  n  to  your  right, 
miss — Don't  you  sre  that  great  stack 
of  old  chimneys  all  over  ivy,  and  those 
two  grey  gables  ? — That's  the  rectory, 
God  bless  it — And  there's  the  dove- 
cot, and  the  homecroft,  that  old  Joan 
has  all  to  herself — a  lazy  jade — atid 
now  we  shall  be  round  at  the  front 
gate  in  half  a  minute.'    And  as  Job  si 
Somers  said,  a  short  swc'cp  brought 
us  within  that  time  in  front  of  the 
rectory,    at    the    fore- court  gate  of 
-which  stood  its  venerable  master,  in 
hospitable   readiness  to  receive  and 
welcome  his  ex|)ected  guest.    He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  most  venerable  aspect, 
—of  tall  and  large  stature,  but  some- 
thing bowed  by  years,  wiih  a  \K\ef 
placid,    almost    unwrinkled    counte- 
nance,  though   the   dim   and   fadeil 
lustre  of  his  mild  blue  eyes  betoken- 
e<l  bis  advanced  ago,  even  more  than 
the  perfectly  white  hair,  which,  en- 
circling  his    bald   crown,   desci-nded 
even  to  his  shoulders  in  still  redun- 
dant waves  of  silky  softness.    The  old 
man  was  standing,  with  both  hands 
crossed  before   him  en  the  top  of  a 
thick  knotteil  staff,  and  the  attitude 
happily  combining  with  his  orthodox 
attire,  the  short  cassock  and  apron  be- 
came bim  with  a  sort  of  apostolic  dig- 
nity.    As  the  calash  drew  up  to  tlie 
gate,  Mr  Seale  laid  aside  his  staff*,  and 
coming  forward,  welcomed  me  with  a 
look  and  voice  of  almost  paternal  kind- 
ness, and  though  faithful  John  was 
already  by  the  side  of  the  vehicle  to 
help  rae  down,  his  master  chose  to 
perform  that  fhrst  hospitable    office, 
and  lifting  me  out  in  his  feeble  arms, 
(I  was  a  small  delicate  girl — quite  a 
child  in  appearance,)  said, '  Welcome 
to  Broad  Summerford,  my  dear  little 
cousin.    May  God  bless  this  meeting 
to  us  all !'  And  with  that  affectionate 
and  pious  greeting,  he  half  led,  half 
carrieil  me  lo  the  Ivouse  dcKir,  whcri*, 
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•n  the  upiKTinost  of  the  four  bnmcl 
fcteps  which  ltd  to  it,.fitooii  another 
aged  welcoiDcr,  who  tenderly  rcitcra« 
tol  her  brother's  Christian  Ealutition> 
and  sealed  it  with  a  maternal  kiss,  as 
vhe  gently  drew  me  to  her  kind  bo- 
hom.  And  so  in  a  rooment  the  little 
wanderer  was  at  home  again — trans- 
ported but  from  one  home  to  ano- 
ther— from  the  arms  of  tender  parents 
ID  ilipse  which  encircled  her  almost  as 
fondly. 

"  l^Irs  Helen  Seale  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  beautiful  old  age.  A 
fairy  creature  she  was— almost  dimi- 
nutive of  stature— but  her  person  in 
youth  had  been  most  delicately  and 
symmetrically  moulded ;  and  in  her  old 
age  it  fitill  retained  much  of  its  fair 
proportion,  and  all  its  native  grace- 
iuhiess.  Her  hands  and  arms  were 
hiill  beautiful !  The  taper  fingers  and 
M^U  (ulms  were  yet  tinged  with  that 
Uelicate  pink,  which  still  mantled  like 
a  maiden  blush  over  a  face  where 
Tune  had  set  his  seal  indeed,  but^  as 
it  should  seem,  reluctantly,  as  if  the 
ruthless  spoiler  had  half  relented  for 
unce  in  his  destructive  work.  Her 
cvcs  were  blue  like  her  brother's,  (the 
l^roiher  and  sister  were  indeed  twins 
in  mind  and  feature,)  but  their  mild 
lustre  was  almost  unimpaired ;  and  the 
^ft  hair  tliat  was  combed  in  glossy 
kiDoothuess  over  the  roll,  under  her 
ck-ar  lawn  Aip,  was  but  silvered  here 
jiid  there  among  its  pale  brown  wa- 
riness. No  snow  was  ever  whitxT,— 
uu  cobweb  was  ever  finer,  than  that 
&ame  clear  lawn  of  which  Mrs  Helen's 
cap,  kerchief,  rufHes,  and  apron,  were 
invariably  composed;  and  the  latter 
was  spread  out  in  unrumpled  purity 
over  a  richly-  quilted  petticoat  of  silver- 
;:iey  silk,  and  a  gown  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, abounding  in  such  depth  and 
amplitude  of  fold  as  would  have  fur- 
^i^hed  out  a  dozen  modern  dra^^eries. 
A  narrow  black  velvet  collar  encircled 
her  small  fair  throat,  (down  which, 
m  is  related  of  fair  Rosamond^  I  used 
to  think  one  might  sec  the  red  wine 
flow,)  and  the  precise  neck-  kerchief  was 
fastened  with  u  fine  diamond  pin.  Hie 
fosliion  of  this  raiment  was  never  va- 
ried by  season  or  circumstance,  except 
Uiatj  regularly  on  the  thirty- first  of 
October,  the  rich  lustring  was  ex- 
changed foor  a  richer  satin  of  the  same 
L*oIour ;  a  black  lace  handkerchief  was 
superadded  to  that  of  snowy  lawn,  unrl 
a  pair  of  Uad:  velvet  mittens,  turned 
tloHrn  nJth  white  bdtWj  win  Jiawji 


over  the  delicate  hands  and  arms,  not 
to  be  discarded  till  the  thirty-first  of 
May  drew  forth  the  silvery  lustring 
from  its  retirement  of  lavender  and 
roses,  and  consigned  the  warm  satin 
to  a  five  months'  seclusion. 

"It  was  marvellous  to  observe  how 
iUrs  Helen  kept  herself  in  toint  as 
she  did !  From  morning  to  nignt,  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  months 
from  year  to  year,  always  the  same,— r 
always  "  niise  i  quatrcs  epingles,"  as  ^ 
if  she  had  just  stept  out  of  a  Ixmd-- 
box  ; — the  silk  or  satin  unchanging  in 
hue  or  freshness — its  la^vn  accom- 
paniments never  contracting  soil  or 
wrinkle  on  their  snowy  smoothness— 
the  neck-kerdiief  folded  in  exactly 
the  same  number  of  plaits  by  the  care- 
ful hand  of  that  ancient  abigail  Mrs 
Betty,  who  would  probably  have  been 
as  much  drrouUe  oy  any  innovation 
of  those  laws  of  the  Medes  and  I'er- 
sians,  as  if  her  venerable  mistress  had 
commanded  a  ball-dress  or  a  wed- 
ding-suit.    Ves ;    one   would    have 
thought  that  the  dear  old  lady  had 
been  kept  in  a  band-box,  all  ready 
for  com])any,  if  her  whole  course  of 
life  had  notj!  in  fact,  been  one  of  most 
active,  though  quiet  usefulness;  for 
]\lrs  Ilekn  was   never  in  a  bustle. 
Neither  was  she  uncomfortably  pre- 
cise about  the  preservation  of  this  in- 
variable neatness.  Nay, — I  have  seen 
the  old  grey  parrot  on  tier  wrist  or  her 
shoulder,  and  the  favourite  tortoise- 
shell  cat  on  her  lap  often  and  often  ; 
and  the  old  lady  took  snuff'  too,  and, 
spite  of  all,  the  HurufHcd  purity  of  at- 
tire remained  inviolate.    The  matter 
was  a  mystery  to  me,  whose  whole 
girlish  lite  hatl  hitherto  been  an  out- 
rage to  the  oracles  of  tidiness. — But  I 
timst  tell  you  something  more  of  my 
first  evening  at  Summer  ford  Rectory. 
It  was  already  evening,  you  remem- 
ber, when  I  arrived  there, — about  se- 
ven o'clock  of  a  sweet  June  evenings 
when  tlie  old  green  calash  drove  up  to 
the  entrance  court,  and  my  yenerable 
cousin  lifted  me  down  within  its  quiet 
precincts.    The  entrance  gate  was  of 
filigree  iron  work,  breast  high,  be- 
tween two  low  stone  pillars,  crowned 
with  balls,  but  the  walls  were  all  ever- 
green— ^beautiful  holly  hedges,  as  fine- 
ly kept  as  ever  those  at  Sayes  Court 
could  have  been  in  their  day  of  per- 
fection.   This  living  wall,  opening  (o 
the  right  and  left  iu  ivio  \>o>«<irj  ^xcVi- 
ways,  leading  to  v\\c  o^vv:;^^  vvu^  v»**-* 
den,  I'oiincd  l\\rcc  ^aOwn..*  v>V  \\v:  *o<\^vax% 
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camiy  the  old  manuon  iiself  coinple« 
ting  tbe  fourth  boundary— a  rery  an- 
tique dwelling,  with  quarter  work  of 
ml  brick,  mellowed  by  time  and  wea- 
ther to  tbe  richest  and  moat  harmo- 
nious colouring.  The  double  gablo 
(the  same  John  Somers  had  pomted 
out  to  mc  from  the  hill  top)  was  sor« 
mounted  on  each  pinnacle  by  stone 
balls  similar  to  those  on  the  entrance 
pillars.  One  was  quite  wound  and 
matted  orer  with  iry,  of  which  only 
a  few  encroaching  tendrils  had  as  yet 
curled  round  the  other  ball ;  but  lower 
down  a  fine  apricot  covered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  wall  with  its  skil- 
Ailly  trained  branches,  and  a  lovely 
honeysuckle  (then  in  full  bloom)  had 
been  allowed  to  occupy  the  remaining 
imaec,  and  almost  to  dsrken  some  of 
the  windows  with  its  picturesque  fes- 
toons. The  latticed  windows  were  set 
deep  in  heavy  stone  framework^  and 
the  massy  doorwav  opened  from  a 
iltght  of  four  broad  stc)is^  on  the  up- 
permost of  which,  on  cither  side,  stood 
two  tubs  containing  fine  oran'^c-trees. 
And  there,  as  I  told  you^  in  the  door- 
way between  those  two  fragraut  sup- 
porters, stood  the  dear  old  lady ;  and 
after  I  had  received  tlie  welcome  of 
Iter  gentle  embrace,  the  brother  and 
sister,  taking  each  a  hand,  led  me  be- 
tween tliein,  through  an  airy  entrance 
boll,  into  a  small  but  lofty  anti-room, 
hung  round  with  family  portraits,  and 
fWmi  thence  into  a  large  pleasant  par- 
lour, the  common  sitting  room.  A 
▼err  plessaat  cheerful  room  it  was, 
witn  a  fine  wide  bay  window  opposite 
the  entrance,  and  on  one  side  a  sashed 
door,  then  standingopen  toa  broad  gra- 
vel iindk,  bordered  on  either  side  by  beds 
of  the  chdoest  and  sweetest  flowers. 
The  apartment  contained  no  costly  ftir- 
nitmre,  except  a  fine  Indian  folding 
aknen  of  many  leaves,  and  a  valuable 
Japan  cabinet,  losded  with  rare  old 
china.  Hie  curtains  were  composed  of 
white  dimity,  as  well  as  the  ihori  petti" 
coatM  of  the  settee  and  chairs.  Those 
odd  little  chairs !  Methinks  I  see  them 
now,  with  their  oval  backs,  sloping 
down  like  falling  shoulders  into  little 
fin^Uke  arms,  spread  out  vrith  such  an 
air  of  tender  invitation  I  And  they 
held  out  no  false  promise.  Modern 
Iqxury,  recherchee  as  it  is,  has  no- 
thing half  Fo  comfortable  among  all 
its  traps  for  loungers.  I  was  soon 
p}Mced  in  one  of  thobo  delightful  fau- 
uuj/s  b/  the  iidc  of  my  kiud  ii0sli2>r.> 


who  established  herself  before  the  tea 
equipage,  all  ready  set  out  on  a  small 
Pembroke  uble  near  the  beautifttl  bay 
window.  My  travelling  guardian, 
John  Somers,  (jealous  of  devolving 
upon  others  any  of  his  aceoatomed 
services,)  soon  appeared  with  the  di- 
ver-chased tea-kettle  and  lamp,  which 
he  set  down  on  a  small  mahogany  tri- 
pod, beside  his  venerable  laiWi  *nd  il 
was  pleasant  to  observe  the  aunof.t  re- 
verential gratitude  with  which  the 
faithful  servant  replied  to  the  kind 
greeting  of  his  aged  mistress,  and  her 
thanks*  for  having  brought  their  dear 
young  cousin  safe  to  Summerford 
Rectory.'  The  usual  tea  hour  was 
long  past  on  the  evening  of  ray  arrival, 
but  lor  once  the  clock-work  regularity 
of  established  custom  was  infringed, 
in  kind  consideration  for  the  expected 
gucRt,  and  Mrs  Helen,  anticipating 
that  '  the  poor  child  would  be  half 
famished,'  nad  taken  care  that  the 
tea-table  should  be  far  more  abun- 
dantly provided  tlian  with  the  four 
slices  of  wafer  bread  and  butter,  its 
customary  allotment.  In  truth,  the 
dear  old  lady  had  calculated  with  great 
forecight,  for  I  did  sudi  ample  justice 
to  her  plain  sccd-cake,  and  made  such 
consumption  of  her  sweet  home-made 
bread  and  butter,  as  must  have  infi- 
nitely relieved  any  apprehension  she 
might  have  conceived  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  poor  little  sickly  creature  of 
whom  sne  had  so  benevolently  taken 
charge.  But,  in  fact,  it  viust  have 
been  that  the  air  of  Broad  Summer- 
ford  wrought  miracles.  At  home,  for 
many  preying  weeks,  I  had  almost 
loathed  the  sight  of  food. 

*'  Mr  Seale  and  Mrs  Helen  soon  drew 
ma  into  familiar  conversation ;  and, 
by  the  time  tea  was  over,  I  was  praU 
tling  away  to  them  with  as  much  un- 
restraint as  if  I  had  been  domesticated 
under  their  roof  for  a  twelvemonth. 
But  even  before  the  tea  equipage  waa 
removed,  this  excitement  of  animal 
spiriu  began  to  sink  under  bodily  lan- 
guor and  extreme  fatigue ;  my  eyelids 
fell  involuntarily,  and  the  sentence  I 
was'uttering  died  away  in  an  inarti- 
culate manner  as  my  head  dropt  aside 
against  Mrs  Ilclen'^ihoulder.  Half 
roused,  however,  b^^e  gentle  con- 
tact, I  was  just  sensible  that  a  kind 
arm  encircled  me,  and  a  tender  kiss 
was  imprinted  on  my  forehead, — thst 
something  wa&  said  about  ringing  for 
BcUv,  ta  lVvi\.  •  \hc  v^KJt  dear  child 
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could  not  at  up  to  prayers ;'  aud  then 
the  bell  was  pulled^— ?  with  what  ex« 
tncrdinary  acuteness  the  sound  of  a 
bell  tingle*  In  ond^s  eera  in  that  state 
of  half  slumber  !)^And  BIrs  Betty 
aamroonedy  and  between  her  and  her 
mislrcsa  I  was  somehow,  with  little 
ocertion  of  my  ewn,  conducted  up 
flairs  into  a  bedchamber,  undressed, 
and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  of  the  most 
ptssive  belplessness^^unconsdousnese 
wcllnishj  excent  that  I  was  still  ex- 
ifoisitely  sensible  of  the  luxury  of  sink- 
ing  down  on  the  soft  pillow  between 
the  smooth  fine  sheets,  that  smelt  de* 
iiciously  of  lavender  and  roses. 

*'  I  recollect  nothing  more  till  the  next 
morning,  (my  eleven  hours'  nap  had 
bi'en  a  dreamless  spell,)  when  I  un- 
closed my  c)  ;:s  to  the  light  of  a  bright 
summer  sun,  which  streamed  in  be- 
tween the  white  curtains  of  my  bed, 
and  to  the  emulative  brightness  and 
Kummer  sunshine  of  Mrs  Betty's  come- 
ly countenance,  who,  baring  looked 
oTcr  and  arranged  my  wardrobe,  and 
fireiiarcd  everything  for  my  levee,  stood 
waiting  in  patient  silence  the  natu- 
ml  termination  of  my  unconscionable 
slumber,  from  which  her  gentle  mis- 
tress, who  had  already  looked  in  on 
me  from  her  adjoining  dressing-room, 
had  prohibited  all  attempt  to  awaken 
mc.     '  Let  the  poor  dear  have  her 
kltepout/  said  the  kind  lady, and  there 
Ktood  31  rs  Betty  a  statue  of  silent  obe- 
dience.    At  last,  however,  when  it 
S leased  me  to  awaken,  that  portly 
andmaid  saluted  me  with  a  pleasant 
good-morrow,    and  the  information, 
that  if  I  pleased  to  rise  and  dress  di- 
rectly, I  should  still  be  in  time  for 
prayers,  and  *  l^Iaster  and  Mistress  s 
breakfast/    So,  between  my  own  ala- 
crity and  her  assistance,  I  was  soon 
ready,  and  then  she  showed  me  down 
to  that  laige  pleasant  sitting-room, 
from  which,  indeed,  I  had  ascended 
the  preceding  evening,  but  in  such  a 
slumberous  state,  as  to  leave  me  no  re» 
eoUeetion  of  the  way.    Brcmkfast  was 
icidy  laid,  and  Mrs  Helen  had  just 
neoeded  me  into  the  room,  whcfe  sat 
lier  venerable  brother,  at  the  head  of 
the  breakfast  Uble,  with  the  Bible 
•pen  before  him,  in  which  he  was 
marking  out  t||^moming  chapters. 

*'  Both  my  kind  cousins  greeted  me 
with  cordial  affection,  and  Mr  Scale, 
calling  roe  towards  him,  while  his  sis- 
ter rang  (he  summons  to  their  littlo 
household^  baidy '  Vomcj  ami  fake  your 


place  by  me,  my  dear  child — I  think, 
after  to-day,  I  shdl  appoint  you  my 
clerk,  for  I  know  your  good  father 
has  well  oualified  you  for  the  ofRoe.' 
Proud  and  hapoy  girl  was  I  ta  take 
my  atation  besiae  that  good  old  man^ 
and  on  the  morrow  t»  assume  my  aU 
lotted  office;  and  lAieugh  my  voice 
faltered  a  little  at  the  first  responses, 
my  father  had  made  me  a  correct  and 
articulate  reader,  and  from  that  day 
forth  I  ofiiciated  to  the  entire  satis-' 
faction  of  mv  indulgent  hearers,  ami 
with  a  very  toIcraUe  proportion  of  self- 
approval. 

*'  Soon  after  breakfast,  Mrs  Helen 
took  me  with  her   through  all   the 
household  departments,  in  every  one 
of  whid),  good  order  and  beautiful 
neatness  shone  apparent.    Five  ser- 
vants composed  the  in-door  establisli- 
ment — Mr  John  and  Mrs  Betty  ha- 
ving authority  over  the  Corps  dc  Cui- 
sine, under  the  mild  control  of  thu 
higher  powers,  for  Mrs  Helen,  though 
reposing  jierfect  confidence  in  her  old 
and  faithful  servants,  took  an  active, 
share  in  the  family  arrangements,  and 
no  little  pride  indeed,  in  all  the  more 
refined  and  complex  culinary  art»— 
such  as  pickling — preserving — making 
wines  and  cordials-— sweet  waters,  and 
strong- waters — pastry,  and  floating 
islands— Hmd  confectionary  hedgehogs. 
In  all  the  mysteries  of  distilling  the 
dear  old  lady  was  an  adept.    Rose, 
peach,  almond,  and  orange  flower— 
pennyroyal  and  peppermint  waters, 
were  ranged  rank  and  file  in  long-neck- 
ed squat  bottles  on  the  still-room 
shelves,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  fla- 
vour all  the  confectionary,  and  cure 
all  the  stomach-aches,  in  England.   I 
believe,  indeed,  Mrs  Helen  did  supply 
half  the  county,  so  great  was  the  re- 
putation of  her  odoriferous  stores,  and 
so  liberal  her  distribution  of  them* 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  annual  reple- 
nishment of  the  stock,  was  considered 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  by  the  lady 
and  her  assistant  handmaid,  as  the 
summer  reproduction  of  the  grey  lus- 
tring and  ita  accompaniments ; — ^but 
why,  or  on  what  principle  Mrs  Helen 
conceived  it  equuly  indispensable  to 
concoct  a  certain  yearly  quantity  of 
Plague-water,  I  was  never  fully  satis- 
fled,  nor,  indeed,  did  it  ever  come  with- 
in my  knowledge,  that  there  were  any 
applicants  for  that  invaluable  elixir, 
made  after  the  reci|>e  of  *  our  late 
Queen  Ilcnriclta  Maria,  of  blessed 
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memory/  as  set  fortli  in  crabbed 
tawny  cbaracters^  in  tbe  old  family 
ceceipt  book  ;  neither  could  I  ever 
.precisely  ascertain  (though  I  had  my 
•wn  surmises  on  the  subject,)  what 
became  of  tbe  quantity  which  periodi- 
cally disappeared  from  the  shelf^  to  be 
replaced  by  a  fresh  concoction. 

"It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the 
palsy- waters — balsams  —  tinctures- 
elixirs —  electuaries,  which  occupied 
one  department  of  the  still-room,  and 
almost  profane  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  that  sacred  chamber^  during  the 
season  of  concoctions  —  mysteries  as 
jealously  guarded  as  those  of  the  Bona 
Dea  from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated 
and  ignorant. 

"  In  after  days  of  complete  natural-* 
ization  in  the  family,  I  was  privileged 
with  ies  grandes  et  jietiUs  entr^s  even 
of  that  generally  prohibited  closet-* 
and  great  was  my  delight  in  accum« 
panying  thither  my  venerable  cousin, 
when  her  occupation  lay  within  the 
apicery  or  confectionary  region,  and  in 
receiving  her  instructions  in  die  arts 
she  excelled  in — those  always  excepted 
which  related  to  the  medicinal  depart- 
ment ;  for  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I 
derived  infinitely  more  gratification 
from  the  pastime  of  sticking  over  blanc- 
mange hedgehogs  with  almond  bristles, 
than  in  compounding  the  most  infadli- 
ble  ointment,  nor  could  I  (with  all 
deference  to  Mrs  Helen's  superior  wis- 
dom) ever  go  the  length  of  agreeing, 
that  her  tincture  of  rhubarb  was  to 
the  full  as  palatable  as  her  fine  old 
raisin  wine,  and  her  walnuts  preserved 
witli  sugar  and  senna  equally  delici- 
ous with  those  guiltless  of  the  latter 
ingredient. 

"Among  the  various  concerns  trans- 
acted in  that  notable  chamber,  one  of 
the  most  important,  that  of  breaking 
up  the  loaves  of  double  refined  sugar, 
was  always  superintended  by  Mrs  He- 
len ;  and  on  those  occasions,  with  a 
fine  cambric  handkerchief  pinned  on 
over  her  clear  lawn  apron,  she  assu- 
med even  an  active  share  in  the  oper- 
ation, and  I  used  to  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  lady-like  manner  with  which 
the  clumsy  nippers  were  managed  by 
her  pretty  little  pink  fingers,  and  the 
quiet  dexterity  which  supplied  their 
deficiency  of  muscular  strength.  If 
Mrs  Helen  Seole  had  chosen  by  way 
of  variety,  to  twirl  a  mop,  or  handle 
a  carpet-broom,  she  must  have  done 


it  with  the  air  and  grace  of  a  perfect 
gentlewoman. 

"  But  you  are  impatient  to  know 
more  of  my  first  day  at  Summerford 
Ueotory.     It  was  full  of  delightful 
incident  to  me,  though  little  or  no- 
thing to  make  a  story  out  of.     I  have 
told  you  how  ]\Iri  Helen  took  me 
her  morning  round  through  the  still- 
room,  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  va- 
rious offices ;  and  then  we  visited  the 
dairy — Such  a  dairy  !  such  a  paradise 
of  milk,  and  cream,  and  butter,  and 
curds,  and  whey,  and  cream  cheeses, 
and  crystal  water,  and  purity  and  fra- 
grance !  for  many  bouquetsof  thesweet- 
est  flowers  were  dispersed  among  the 
glossy  milk  pans,  and  round  the  shal- 
low reservoir  of  a  marble  slab  in  the 
centre  of  the  octagon  bui*ding ;  on  the 
polished  surface  of  which,  butter  pota 
of  many  a  fantastic  shape  were  curi- 
ously arranged,  half  floated  bv  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  purest  and  coldest 
water,  conveyed  thither  from  a  neigh- 
bouring spring.     From  the  dairy  we 
Jassed  into  the  poultry-yard,  and  there 
was  introduced  to  a  train  of  milk- 
white  turkeys,  and  fowls  of  the  same 
colour-*  a  few  bantams,  and  three  ga- 
lenies — ]\Irs  Helen's  especial  favour- 
ites, though  the  perverse  creatures  could 
never  be  brought  to  submit  to  any  of 
the  regulations  of  the  ft  athcrcd  esta- 
blishment, straying  away  over  pales, 
walls,  roofs,  and  barriers  of  every  de- 
scription, scratching  up  seedbeds,  and 
flower-borders,  to  the  despair  of  the 
gardener,   and  laving  their  eggs  on 
those,  or  on  the  bare  gravel  walk,  iu 
flagrant  dereliction  of  all  fitness  and 
propriety.     Yet  those  irreclaimables 
were,  as  I  told  you,  prime  favourites 
with  their  order-loving  mistress  ;  and 
I,  who  partook  in  some  measure  of 
their  wild,  and  wandering,  and  un- 
tameable  nature,  very  shortly  became 
the  object  of  her  tender  and  unbound- 
ed indulgence,  though  the  dear  lady'a 
nice  sense  of  decorum,  and  habitual 
placidity,  were  frequently  startled  in- 
to a  gesture  of  amazement  and  a  hasty 
exclamation  at  sight  of  her  die' vc  swing- 
ing on  the  orchard  gate — scrambling 
like  a  cat  along  the  top  of  the  garden 
wall — running  knee-deep  in  mud,  with 
a  lap  full  of  cresseiAom  tlie  water 
meadow^  or  with  a  frack  torn  to  tat- 
ters, in  some  lawless  excursion  over 
hedges  and  hurdles,  whfn,  as  dear 
^Irs  Ilflcu  anildly  assured  me,  '  the 
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cumiuoii  roadway  was  so  much  ehorU 
er  tnd  plcasanter.'  It  was  some  time, 
indeed,  before  I  astounded  the  dcco* 
rous  inhabitants  of  the  Keclory,  with 
these  feats  of  prowess.     On  my  first 
arrival,  I  was  far  too  weak  and  lan- 
guid for  such  performances,  even  if 
I  had  not  been  restrained  a  while  by 
natnral  shyness,  but  that  soon  yielded 
to  the  affectionate  encouragement  of 
my  kind  hosts ;  and  in  a  month's  time, 
the  pure  air  of  Broad  Summerford — 
gentle  exercise  in  the  old  calash,  in 
which  Mr  Seale  took  me  a  daily  air- 
ing— simple  but  nourishing  diet,  and 
uses'  milic,  had  so  effectually  restored 
my  health,  that  mv  natural  exube- 
nDcc  of  animal  spirits  began  to  mani- 
fest Itself  by  the  indications  aforesaid. 


somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  Mrs 
Helen,  though  she  could  not  find  in 
her  heart  to  repress  '  the  fine  spirits 
of  the  poor  dear  child,  so  wonderfully 
recovered  (under  God's  blessing)  by 
Summerford  air,  and  her  good  manage- 
ment.' " 

So  much  for  one  "  night's  entertain- 
ment," as  I  have  faithfully  recorded 
it,  from  the  well- remembered  words 
of  my  dear  historian.  She  shall  re- 
sume the  narrative  in  an  ensuing 
chapter,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  have  patience  with  a  subject, 
which  has  neither  invention — magic 
—  adventure  —  sentiment  —  eccentri- 
city— passion — ^love — murder,  or  me- 
taphysics, to  recommend  it  — only 
Truth. 


DE  OSIKIBUS  REBUS  ET  QUIDU8DAU  ALUS. 


I  wisu  I  was  a  Jew.  Not  that  I 
envy  the  wealth  of  Mr  Rothschild,  to 
whom  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
but  as  a  parish  poor-box  to  the  Ca- 
tholic rent.  Not  that  I  love  (more 
than  beseems  a  devout  and  continent 
Christian,)  the  black-eyed  Rebeccas 
ot'  Duke-street, — though  I  have  seen 
looks  among  them  that  might  have 
melted  an  inquisitor.  I  wish  they 
would  attend  a  little  bettor  to  the 
cleanly  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law— 
They  seem  to  think  it  unworthy  of 
ihf-ir  sacred  nation  to  wash  in  any 
wat<;rs  but  those  of  Siloa  or  Jordan. 
I'heir  larp;e  gold  ear-rings  and  brilliant 
eyes  remmd  me  of  Virgil's  obligations 
to  Ennius.  Yet  it  is  not  for  their 
kakes  that  I  wish  myself  an  Israelite. 
Ko,  good  reader,  neither  avarice  nor 
imativen  ess  prompts  this  strange  hank- 
crin;;.  I  envy  not  the  Jew  his  bar- 
gains ;  I  covet  not  his  wife,  nor  his 
servant,  nor  his  maid,  nor  anything 
tliat  is  his,  except  his  pedigree,  and 
his  reai  property  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Jew  is  the  only  gentleman, 
llie  tree  of  his  genealogy  is  the  oak  of 
Mamrc.  His  family  memoirs  are  ac- 
counted sacred,  even  by  his  worst  ene- 
mies. He  has  a  portion  far  away — ^in 
the  land  which,  jdiK)ve  all  others,  is 
the  land  of  imagiKtion,  the  scene  of 
the  most  certain  truths,  and  of  the 
wildest  fictions.  He  may,  at  least,  feed 
his  fancy  with  the  product  of  his 
never-to-bc-secn  acres;  and,  though 
forbitUha  to  pasMeaa  a  single  foot  of 


ground,  may  rank  himself  with  the 
landed  aristocracy. 

A  strange  passion  possessed  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  of  deriving  thoir  origin 
from  the  thrice-beaten  Trojans.  Even 
the  Greeks  caught  the  infectiou.  So 
enamoured  arc  mankind  of  a  dark  aur 
tiuuity — so  averse  to  consider  them- 
selves the  creatures  of  a  day — that^ 
not  content  with  the  hope  of  a  future 
immortality,  they  would  fain  extend 
their  existence  through  the  dusk  back- 
ward and  abysm  of  Time,  and  claim  a 
share  in  the  very  calamities  of  past 
generatioiKi.  How  great  then  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Jew,  whose  nation  is 
his  own  domestic  kindred ;  who  needs 
not  to  seek  his  original  amid  the  dust 
of  forge tfulness,  and  the  limitless  ex- 
panse of  undated  tradition,  but  finds 
It  recorded  in  the  Book  tliat  teachesto 
live  and  to  die ! 

I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  an  Englishman :  but  an 
Englishman,  of  all  nations,  has  the 
least  ground  for  national  family  pride. 
For  my  part,  I  know  not  whether  my 
stock  be  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  Saxon, 
Dane,  or  Norman.  For  land — I  can- 
not tell  whether  any  of  my  ancestors 
ever  owned  or  claimed  an  acre.  It 
were  a  pleasant  thing  could  I  say  of 
one  green  field,  one  sunny-sided  hill— 
this  was  my  forefathers'  property,  even 
though  they  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  U)llowers  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
Jt  is  certain  that  1  V\ad  aT\eei6XQit^«N«0L 
in  the  dayH  of  Crcsit— D\A  tw^  V^t^siX 
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grandidre  oppose  his  naked  breiut  to 
the  invader,  or  slept  he  in  the  depth 
of  German  forests,  or  diatcd  the  wild 
deer  in  the  piue  woods  of  Scandint« 
via? 

I  will,  howerer,  assume  Uiat  mj 
forefiithers  were  Aboriginal  Britons ; 
perhaps  the  last  remnant  of  the  rude 
giant  race  whom  the  Trcrjan  Brute  ex« 
pelled— descended  either  of  Hercules 
Lyhicus  or  Albion  Museoticus;  or, 
as  Marianufl  the  monk,  John  Rous, 
David  Pencaim,  and  William  Caxton 
affirm,  from  Albina,  the  king  of  Sy- 
ria's daughter,  and  her  thirty  sisters, 
who,  having  murdered  their  husbands, 
were  compelled  to  put  to  sea  without 
men,  oars,  or  tackle,  and,  by  course 
of  the  waves  and  winds,  were  driven 
ashore  on  this  fair  island,  where,  from 
the  embraces  of  demons,  they  bore  a 
giant  progeny.     Such  a  pedigree  is 
surely  better  than  none ;  especially  as 
it  makes  me,  by  right  of  preoccupa- 
tion, hereditary  and  legitimate  land- 
lord of  every  rood  of  British  earth, 
from  John  o'Groat's  house   to   the 
liand's  End.  'Tis  pleasant  to  think  so ; 
though  nothing  but  an  Agrarian  law 
Is  likely  to  put  me  in  actual  possession 
of  so  much  as  a  handful  of  sand. 

Concerning  my  ancestors,  the  Abo- 
riginal Britons,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  ignorance.  What  we  learn 
from  andcnt  writers  is  little;  and 
what  tradition  and  Welsh  manuscripts 
add  thereto,  at  best  uncertain.  It  is 
a  heavy  ofibnce  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors that  they  inform  us  so  scantily 
about  the  nations  they  conquered  and 
governed.  The  most  of  toe  little  we 
do  know,  is  derived  from  mere  oom- 
ptlers,  such  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  So- 
4inus,  men  of  much  credulity,  trust- 
ing much  to  their  ears,  and  little  to 
iheir  eyes;  and,  I  doubt  not,  often 
wilfully  hoaxed  by  fools  who  despised 
their  laudable  curiosity.  Such  tricks 
-were  put  upon  honest  Goldsmith ; 
and  the  dassicol  taste  in  jokes  was  as 
'little  refined,  and  as  unscrupulous,  as 
that  of  any  practical  wit  of  these  de- 
generate days. 

The  Roman  state  does  not  seem  to 
have  published  many  books  by  autho- 
rity, which  is  the  less  to  be  lamented, 
ts  books  published  by  authority  sel- 
dom convey  any  information  but  what 
«an  be  expressed  in  figures-- and,  even 
^  ntBtteni  purely  statistic,  labour 
tinder  the  suspicion  of  poiicic  colour- 


ing.    But  is  it  not  wonderful,  thai" 
few  or  none  of  the  Roman  officers, 
often  mm  of  elegant  acquirement, 
should  have  left  journals,  observa- 
tions, or  minutes,  on  the  countries 
where   they    were    stationed — that 
there  scarce  remains  the  name  of  a 
traveller  for  knowledge  ?  The  few  ex- 
tant diaries  are  mcrefy  military.    The 
Romans  cultivated  no  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  habits,  or  supersti- 
tions of  the  subjected  tribes.     Hie 
invaluable  treatise  of  Tacitus,  De  Mo* 
ribut  Germanorum,  is  as  unique  as  it 
is  excellent ;  and  even  that  is  the  work 
of  a  senator,  and  must  have  been  com- 
piled from  die  reports  of  others.   Waft 
this  arrogant  people  above  knowing 
how  their  vassals  lived?    Did  they 
think  it  derogatory  to  study  the  jargon 
of  barbarians,  as  some  wiseacres  hi 
the  present  enlightened   age  would 
think  it  a  woful  letting-down  not  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  countrified  talk  (rf* 
their  poor  nei^bours  ?   Or  was  it  not 
rather  a  maxim  of  their  state-eralt  to 
abolish  the  remembrance  of  alt  that 
had  been  previous  to  their  own  domi- 
nation, as  the  speediest  means  of  Ro- 
manizing the  sneech,  the  maimers,  the 
very  heart  of  tne  empire  ?  Both  these 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  the 
effect ;  but  other,  and  yet  more  frivo- 
lous prejudices  were  concurrent.  With 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  honourable  ex- 
centions,  (among  which  Varro  and  the 
elder  PUny  stand  conspicuous,)  the 
Latin  writers  took  little  pains  to  im- 
part information,  for  which  the  bulk 
of  their  readers  would  not  have  thank- 
ed them.     Philosophy,  science,  his- 
tory, whatever  the  theme,  the  work 
was  little  more  than  a  display  of  rhe- 
toric. The  sense,  the  matter  conveyetl, 
was  hardly  more  regarded  than  the 
words  of  an  opera.    An  effeminate  de- 
licacy of  ear,  similar  to  that  which 
influences  novelists  in  naming  their 
heroines,  excluded  from  the  fashion- 
able   literature    all    knowledge   that 
would  not  glide  into  well  sounding 
words  and  polished  periods,  lusciously 
smooth,  or  poignantly  stimulant.  The 
Vtificial  rhetoric  of  the  latter  Romans 
did  more  to  cramp  and  enervate  the 
human  mind,  to  psevent  the  increase 
and  difi\i8ion  of  resi  learning,  than  all 
the  subtle  distinctions  and  hair-split- 
ting casuistry  of  the  long- neglected 
and    ignorantly    reviled    schoolmen. 
liOgic  has  home  the  blame  of  her 
ahowy  cousiu*«  inViAemtsxwnxi^.    \x\% 
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doabCftU  whetbcr  e?en  Um  Goths  aiid 
Vtndali  dettroYed  much  liYiii|;  know- 
kdgSp  when  tnere  wm  io  httle  for 
thai  to  deitro  J.     Some  good  booka 
perbaps  periihed  in  the  flames  of  war; 
Noe  the  monks  superscribed  with 
legends  and  homilies ;  and  some  the 
pipes  and  prelates  devoted  to  Vulcan, 
iDUdpaling  the  spuit  of  the  Vice*BO« 
detyj  and  wisely  considering  a  good 
ficfr--before  the  iu  ventiou  of  printing— 
OHM  efficacious  than  an  index  expur^ 
giloHms,  a  Chancellor's  iDJuncUon,  or 
« libel  law.    Yet  it  is  not  improbable 
dttt  this  narrow  piety  saved  more  than 
it  caused  to  pensh;  since,  in  every 
«gej  what  was  prohibited  would  b>e 
cigerlv  retained,  and  avarice  would 
onfiuly  preserve  volumes,  for  which 
a  high  pnoe  might  be  extorted  from 
osriosity.     The  current  literature  of 
tbe  empire  was  indeed  doomed  to  just 
oblivion,  by  its  own  exceeding  great 
worthlesaness ;  for  it  is  a  vain  hope, 
that  fine  literature  can  long  survive 
the  austerer  studies.    The  writer  or 
the  age  that  aim  exclusively  at  ele-i 
gance  or  effect,  will  be  sure  to  miss 
Ue  scope  of  their  pitiful  ambition-— 
as  the  woman,    who  sacrifices  her 
health  to  her  beauty,  will  soon  lose 
both.    That  the  unmanly  taste  fos« 
tered  by  the  precepts  and  exhibixions 
of  the  rhetors,  impaired  oratory,  and 
almost  murdered   poetry,    we   have 
abundant  and  indignant  testimony: 
could  any  testimony  oe  needful,  where 
^very   remaining    fragment    testifies 
Igainst  itself.    It  is  more  to  our  pur<« 
nose  to  remark,  how  much  it  must 
have  tended  to  check  the  spirit  of  re- 
search, and  the  importation  of  know- 
ledge from  the   remoter   provinces. 
Words  and  names  that  would  have 
made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp,  could 
not  grow  sleek  to  the  sensitive  ears  of 
an  audience  accustomed  to  listen  to 
little  else  than  sonorous  flatterv  or 
piquant  invective.     With  the  shape 
vA  hue  of  foreign  men  and  animals, 
the  very  mob  of  liome  must  have  been 
iamiliar,  from  the  triumphal  proce&« 
sions  and  gladiatorial  games :  and  all 
cissses  were  too  vicious  and  indolent 
to  seek  for  more  information  than  en- 
tered, uninvited,  at  their  eyes.    The 
lingo  of  the  barbijErian  was,  no  doubt, 
often  enough  the  subject  of  stage  mi- 
micry, to  the  great  edification  of  the 
Hi^M  elauet ;  but  there  were  no  lin- 
piiata  among  the  literati,  no  curious 
VtkqxiimM^fia'stnage  imrieties  of  ha- 
JM0  JSbfe    Cotamuce,  which  haa  en^ 

imi  wkaowkdgaao  haa  than  our 
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wealth,  was  never  honourable  at  Rome. 
It  was  the  expensive  dave  of  loxuryj 
cherished  by  the  vain,  the  idle,  the  e£m 
feminate ;  but  despised  by  the  great, 
censured  bv  the  moralist,  and  discou^ 
raged  by  the  statesman.  Our  mdkn- 
chants  and  sailors,  our  captains  and 
lieutenants,  our  very  mechanics,  hav^ 
thrown  more  light  on  man  and  nature^ 
than  all  the  philMophers,  the  orators, 
the  high-bred  scholars  of  the  etcamal 
city. 

Perhaps  Cesar  may  be  csUed  an  ez« 
oeption.  His  Commentaries  are  part  of 
my  family  history.  The  information 
he  affords  is,  indeed,  scanty ;  but  ouir 
&mily  gave  him  little  time  to  look 
about  him.  Proud  as  I  justly  am  ot 
my  progenitors,  and  especially  of  tha 
diabolical  cross  in  our  blood,  I  cannot 
find  that  Cssar  ^'  whispers  he  wai 
beat"  It  is  certain  that  we  wen  beal^ 
at  lost ;  and  surely  a  beating  from  Ju>^ 
lius  is  as  honourable  as  from  any  oC 
his  successors.  Yet  some  writers  hava 
contended  this  point,  as  if  at  this  da)( 
it  really  concerned  the  glory  of  £ng-^ 
land. 

Every  boy  and  girl  have  read  of  tha 
woad-stainod  bodies  and  tatooed  skina 
of  the  long-haired  progenitors  of  tho: 
Ap-Kices  and  Cadwallsders.    But  au^ 
thors  difier  as  to  the  important  ques« 
tion,  Whether  beauty  or  terror  was  the 
object  of  this  barbaric  finery  ?   Wliat 
a  sensation  would  such  a  costume  pro« 
duce  at  a  fancy-ball !   A  dance  of  an« 
cirnt  Britons,  habited,  or  rather  un« 
habited,  in  antique  uniform,  would 
secure  the  success  of  a  mel<Mlrama 
— and,  under  the  rose,  I  intend  to  trv 
it  myself  in  a  grand  spectscle,  which 
I  shall  acknowledge  wnen  it  has  run 
thirty  nights.  One  thing  I  will  main- 
tain, that  this  painted  and  sculptured 
nudity  was  neither  more  indecoroua 
nor  less  becoming,  than  fifty  fashions, 
of  later  date.    Towards  the  end  of  th» 
15th  and  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  the  dress  of  our  beaux  was  not 
only  insufficient  for  tho  ends  of  cloth« 
ing,  but  furnished  with  appendajea 
which  cannot  be  named,  much  leaa 
dettcribed,  without  gross  indeUca^cy. 
The  Callipygian  devices  of  our  faur 
ones  have  not  escaped  severe  animad^ 
version  ;  and  tho  ladies  seem  but  late- 
ly  to  have  discovered  the  just  medium, 
between  too  much  and  too  little  oover* 
ing.    Let  it  not  be  said,  that  thes*. 
matters  arc  too  light  for  serious  criti- 
cism ,  seeing  that  moiie  t.Wk  oinit  Y  a)3MSr. 
has  ahown  a  moat  \nWioa)k/t  ^u^^siKfi^  . 
ancc  with  theiBoatsaci«ii«KasA^^^^! 
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toilet   Bainto  have  dedtimed  agalnft 
head-gear  —  the   martyred   Latimer 
preached  ttpon  capt  and  bonneU ;  aiid 
the  pious  Baxter  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  **  UnlovelineM  of  Love  Locks." 
As  for  the  qaestion  of  taste^  symme- 
try, and  the  beau  ideal,  were  not  the 
immeasurable  trunk-breeches  of  the 
cavaliers,  often  containing  stuff  enough 
for  the  poor  of  a  pariah — the  various 
Mgregations  of  false  hair  known  under 
toe  name  of  periwigs — the  deep  cuffii, 
long-flapped  waistcoats,  and  other  vo- 
luminous absurdities  of  the  old  court, 
not  to  mention  the  pointed  shoes 
buckled  to  the  knee,  which  were  re- 
strained bvstatutein  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II. — ttie  stays  and  pillories  of  dan- 
dyism— and  a  hundred  like  monstrosi- 
ties of  mode^  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
««X9v  as  the  serpents,  ravenous  birds, 
and  ill- shaped  fishes,which  constituted 
the  regimentals  of  a  Silurian  or  Bri- 
gantine  warrior  ?  The  Lady-Britons, 
biuet  as  they  were,  observed  a  distinc- 
tion^ which  I  would  gladly  see  enfor- 
ced among  their  lovely  posterity.  The 
skins  of  the  matrons  were  embroider- 
ed with  figures  appropriate   to  the 
dignity  of  wives  and  mothers^such 
aa  dragons,  lions,  suns,  moons,  and 
stars;  while  the  pretty  persons  of  the 
young    virgins    were   garnished   all 
over  with  the  effigies  of  fair  herbs  and 
flowers  which  (as  a  quunt  old  Histo- 
xian  saith)  could  not  but  yield,  though 
a  strsnge,  yet  no  unpleasing  aspect. 
Now  this  distinction  showed   good 
taste,  and  good  feeling.     It  is  a  dire 
perplexity  in  modem  times,  that  you 
cannot  learn,  without  asking  imperti- 
nent questions,  whether  any  female 
you  chance  to  meet  in  stage-coach  or 
steam-packet  is  maid,  wife,  or  widow 
-Hind  a  scandal  to  our  manners,  that 
a  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, may  dress  herself  as  airily,  as 
temptingly,  as  a  miss  that  has  to  look 
out  for  a  tiusbiind.    Now,  though  I 
ana,  by  predestination  and  election, 
foreordained  to  a  final  perseverance  in 
celibacy,  I  think  a  wife  and  mother 
the  moat  venerable  thing  on  earth, 
and  in  consequence,   bound,   above 
every  creature,  to  venerate  herself.  If 
we  should  be  offended  to  see  an  arch- 
deacon in  the  costume  of  a  huntsman, 
or  a  parish  priest  in  the  undress  of  a 
hussar, — ^much  more  justly  may  we 
censure  any  incongruous  levity  in  a 
female,  whom  the  matrimonial  and 
maternal  character  sets  far  above  the 
^ufciity  tiCbiabap,  priest,  or  deacon. 
yet  auch  ia  my  cooii|MaiJoa  Ibr  the 


very  fWiiltiea  of  the  sei,  that  I  wookl 
not,  at  least  for  a  first  ofienoe,  reAise 
the  virgin  livery  to  such  unfortunates, 
as  had  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  welL 
How  the  Britons  acted  in  these  cases, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  their  morals 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  austere. 
Their  scarifying  or  tatooing  seema 
to  have  been  a  very  painful  operation. 
We  might  be  puzzled  to  account  for 
such  fortitude  m  the  service  of  vanity, 
which  nevertheless  lacks  not  its  paral« 
lei  in  the  annals  of  civilized  fashion. 
Men,  even  men  who  in  passive  ai- 
durance  fall  far  short  of  their  sia- 
ters,  have  been  known  to  sleep  or  lie 
awake  with  a  plate  of  lead  on  their 
foreheads,  lest  tne  lines  thereon  might 
slander  them  with  thinking.  The  tor- 
tures which  many  of  both  sexes  have 
undergone  for  the  removal  of  bodily 
defects,  no  waj^  inconvenient,  but  only 
unsightly— might  do  honour  to  an  in- 
qidsitor.     I  read  not  long  since  of  an 
heroic  dandv,  who  permitted  his  mis- 
shapen leg-bone  to  be  filed  and  scra- 
ped by  an  ignorant  quack,  till  his  life 
was  in  imminent  danger.    Who  does 
not  know  that  the  order  of  Jesuits 
owes  its  foundation  (under  Satan)  to 
the  personal  vanity  of  Ignatius  Loyo^ 
la,  and  his  ambition  to  be  like  the 
Homeric    warriors — bene  ocreatua  f 
Had  loose  boots,  or  oostack  trowsers, 
been  the  fashion,  Loyola  might  have 
died  without  the  odour  of  sanctity— 
and  the  uame  of  Jesuit  had  never  lieen 
heard  for  reproach  or  for  praise.    To 
such  slight  occasions  are  mighty  agen- 
cies indebted  for  their  first  motion. 
The  process  of  putting  a  dandy  shoe 
upon  the  foot  or  a  gallant  in  tne  age 
of  Loyola,  is  detailed  in  a  very  curious 
extract  among  the  notes  to  Southey's 
talc  of  Paraguay,  a  book  well  worth  pur- 
chasing,— were  it  for  the  notes  alone. 
This  shin-galling  mode  seems  to  have 
extended  to  £ngland — for  it  is  men- 
tioned among  the  accomplishments  of 
Poins,  that  he  wears  his  boot  very 
smooth  like  the  sign  of  the  leg.    Did 
it  suggest  to  the  facetious  Lauderdale 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  council  of 
state,  the  punishment  of  the  boot,  in« 
fiictcd  on  the  poor  wandering  cove- 
nanters ? 

Vanity,  it  seems,  will  make  man 
endure  almost  as  much  as  zeal.  After 
such  instances  of  self-torments,  it  may 
appear  like  an  anti-dimax  to  allude  to 
tne  tight  lacing  of  our  grandmothers, 
— the  diet  and  m^icines  taken  to  pr»« 
serve  the  Ae\icte^  tH  GMIi\^euock--<bA 
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per-dimnflc  and  doable  loads  of  load," 
which  tender  virgins  yet  endure — the 
■hesdach  which  moit  have  anailed 
the '  *  towered  Cybelcs"  of  the  last  cen- 
tory  beneath  their  tiers  of  curls  and 
busbeb  of  powder— the  constrained 
stiitndes— the  sticks  and  back- boards 
of  modem  boarding- schools— «r  the 
DBmberleas  secrets  never  divulged  to 
man,  by  which  females  in  every  age, 
nd  of  evt^y  ase,  purchase  imaginary 
comeliness  at  the  expense  of  real  com- 
fort 

Were  it  not  unfksliionable  to  moral- 
lie,  I  might  here  remark,  how  the  ve- 
ry foUiea  and  fopperies  of  mankind 
kear  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  no- 
Uer  immaterial  principle,  still  urging 
diem   to  treat  their  bodies  as  their 
ilavea,  their  property,  and  not  their 
very  seWes.    For  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  vanity  of  person,  the 
pride  of  Awhion,  the  clesire  of  admira- 
tion, the  dread  of  singularity,  or  what- 
ever else  may  have  prompted  these 
pnctioea,  however  reprehensible  in  its 
excess,  is  still  an  intellectusl,  not  a 
sensual  principle.    The  Hindoo  who 
ledinea  upon  a  couch  of  spikes ;  the 
Bun  who  wears  sackcloth,  and  feeds 
•noffida  that  famine  misht  cast  the 
gorge  at;   the  poor  enthusiast  that 
spent  hia  life  on  a  pillar,  or  she  who 
givea  her  tawny  skin  to  be  needled  and 
flowered  as  if  it  were  an  insensible  gar- 
ment; each  and  all  display  a  spirit 
that  is  stronger  than  senae^a  power 
(hat  laughs  at  pain — a  soul  that  tyran- 
nisea  over  the  flesh,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing alien  and  of  another  nature.  Nor 
do  I  doubt  that  man— ay,  and  soft 
tremblii^  woman  also^may  exult  in 
agony,  and  rejoice  with  the  joy  of  vic- 
tory upon  the  rack.    Do  we  not  see 
the  Tileat  maleCutors  jest  with  the  gal- 
lows, and  make  merry  with  the  lash  ? 
Mountebanks  and  bedlamites  would 
fsah  themselves  for  gain :  Drunkards 
ofttimei  for  mere  sport  or  bravado. 
What  toil,  what  privation,  are  not 
men  daily  impoaing  upon  themselves 
for  a  trifling  wager,  and  the  praise  of 
fools  ?  Need  we  refer  to  the  gisdiators 
of  okl— TMor  slaves,  whom  courage 
greater  than  all  the  boasted  achieve- 
menta  of  Curii  and  Dentati  could  not 
rescue  from  contempt;  who,  (to  use 
the   words   of  the  great   Jeremy,) 
*'  when  they  were  exposed  naked  to 
cadi  other's  short  sworas,  and  were  to 
cut  each  other's  souls  away  in  portions 
of  flesh,  as  If  t}^r£mDM  bgd  been  as 
Jhhihle  tm  the  HA  of  wnnaa^— they 
didjwtg^  orgnmn:  it  wa§  j  ahjtine 
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to  decline  the  blow,  but  aceoiding  to 
the  just  measu res  of  art.  The  women 
that  saw  the  wound  shriek  out ;  and 
he  that  receives  i  t  holds  h  is  peace.  He 
did  not  oidy  stand  bravely,  but  will 
also  fall  so ;  snd  when  he  was  down, 
scorned  to  dirink  liis  head,  when  the  in- 
solcnt  conqueror  came  to  lift  it  fWmi  his 
shoulden :  and  yet  this  man,  in  his  first 
design,  aimed  only  at  liberty  and  the 
reputation  of  a  good  fencer ;  and  when 
he  sank  down, 'be  saw  he  could  only 
receive  the  honour  of  a  brave  man,— 
the  noise  whereof  he  shall  never  hear, 
when  his  ashes  are  crammed  into  his 
narrow  urn."  Holy  Dying,  ch.  3,  sect. 
4.  And  can  virtue  be  weaker  than 
vanity  ?  Shall  lie  ''  whom  the  truth 
makis  free,"  be  more  coward  than 
a  stage-playing  slave  ?  Shall  the  hope 
of  immortabty  in  heaven — the  ap- 
plause of  God  and  angels— the  beauty 
of  holiness— shall  these  less  avail  to 
hearten  the  children  of  light,  than  the 
clamour  of  a  theatre,  or  the  shout  of 
a  rabble,  or  the  envy  of  a  ball-room,— 
the  poor  praise  of  a  delicate  hue  and 
slender  form,  or  the  devilish  renown 
of  impenitent  villainy,  which  have  for- 
tified the  nerves  of  the  frailest,  or  the 
worst  of  worldlings— of  fantastic  f^ 
males,  of  halUbrutified  savages,  of  mi- 
serable buffoons,  and  hardened  ruffians 
at  the  gibbet? 

The  power  of  aupporting  pain,  and 
defying  death,  is  no  virtue,  at  least  it 
ia  no  proof  (tik/mh^iw)  of  righteousness; 
nor  is  its  .-xerdse  a  sure  evidence  of 
a  good  cause,  or  even  of  sincerity  In 
error.    It  is  a  gift,  not  a  grace— a  na- 
tural gift— a  faculty  innate— and  only 
wanting  in  a  few  constitutionallv  de* 
fective,  or  unnerved  by  sloth  and  lux« 
ury.   The  love  of  life  and  ease  are  in« 
deed  strong  in  every  breast,  and  will 
ever  previul,  where  not  duly  counter- 
balanced.   Wise  and  thoughtful  men 
often  seem  to  overvalue  their  life  and 
limbs,  because  they  will  not  risk  them 
for  trivial  gains.     Others,  endowed 
vrith  fine  fsculties,  but  lacking  the 
principle  that  should  direct  their  use, 
turn  cowards — sensualists,  from  a  pride 
of  superior  sense.     They  sre  wise 
enoogn  to  despise  the  ordinary  prixes 
of  human  ambition;  but  they  hav 
not  the  light  which  points  to  an  inooru 
ruptible  crown.  Thus,  fVom  mere  con« 
tempt  of  others,  they  degrade  them- 
selves.   Their  question  is  still.  What 
18  there  worth  fighting  or  sufilsring  for  ? 
Their  shrewd  w\\a  \eYl  liYiCQi,  t«](CKsm% 
•n  earth ;  and  m  iat  \\msj  iote  f^i^-. 
but  they  ira  UmcnuWi  wsA  vo  ^ 
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mti  tnda  for  which  the  ablUty  to 
Sare  and  to  sufier  were  beetowed. 

*tl8  by  ooin|>ariton— an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise— but  to  convene  with 

Heaven-— 
That  la  not  easy. 

FalataiF  is  a  coward  of  this  dan.  But 
iew  men  of  pleasure  have  fortitude 
enough  to  proieta  themselves  cowardi. 
There  waa  aenae  in  Hocbester'a  obseiw 
TatJoa,  that  all  men  would  be  cowards 
if  they  dare.  Of  men  such  as  he  con- 
▼eraed  with,  it  may  be  almost  true, 
for  valour  in  a  voluptuary  ia  ircational. 
Again,  atrong  imagination,  operating 
sm  disordered  nervea,  makes  some  fan- 
cy themselves  cowards,  who,  when 
called  to  Uie  test,  may  perhaps  prove 
heroea;  for 

Ihe  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehen- 
sion— 

Anfl  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 

In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as 
great 

Aa  when  a  giant  dies.— — - 

A  profound  sentence,  which  has  been 
strangely  perverted  into  a  common- 
place  precept  of  humanity  to  beetlea-* 
while  ita  real  intention  is  to  represent 
the  nothingness  of  bodily  paina,  which, 
after  all,  are  no  greater  m  a  giant  (I 
hope  not  in  my  gigantic  progenitors) 
than  in  an  insect.  The  fact  I  think  ex- 
tremely dubious.  No  animal  seems 
capable  of  sufferings  so  exquisite  as 
nan»  to  aay  nothing  of  the  aggrava- 
tion each  moment's  pain  receives  from 
the  firospect  of  a  painfiil  succession* 
Most  men  are  naturally  brave — All 
men  are,  in  some  cases,  cowardly- 
All  are  timid  where  they  expect  to  be 
worsted.  An  individual,  it*  not  re- 
solved to  die,  must  always  he  a  cow- 
ard against  a  multitude — a  multitude, 
even  of  the  bravest  nation,  turn  tail 
before  a  few  disciplined  soldiers.  Wo- 
men are  generally  cowards  in  action, 
unless  aoroe  commanding  duty  give 
them  strength,  because  the  conscious- 
neaa  of  a  feeble  f^-ame  makes  victory 
desperate;  while,  in  passive  endu- 
rance, they  often  far  surpass  the  ^ag- 
mrtB  of  war — becauae  reason  informs 
then,  that  patience  is  stronger  than 
all  extremities.  Many  a  etout  martvr 
mighthaveproved  a  craven  soldier ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  could  look  more  stead- 
fastly on  the  executioner's  axe  than 
the  enemy's  bayonet.  Even  animab 
tiuu  axe  mctt  fearful  o£  cYery  other 
^wfo  mWMii  dMtnielj  agunet 


tions,  who  are  so  quickly  put  to  font 
by  European  troops,  pmevere,  with 
mad  constancy^  in  their  domestic  com- 
bats. 

The  strength  of  will,  in  snfiMng,  Is 
secure  of  victory— but  sctlon  is  ob- 
liged to  borrow  hope  of  contingency ; 
and  let  a  man  be  never  so  stout  in  pur- 
pose, he  knows  not  but  another  as  stout 
may  bestronger«limbed,  or  better^wc*- 
poned,  or  more  cunning  in  fence,  or 
higher  in  the  favour  of  Deatiny ;  and 
he,  whom  certain  death  could  not  sub- 
due, is  of  ttimes  vanquished  bv  the  pos- 
sibility of  defeat.  Take  a  wide  survey 
of  mortal  humoura,  and  we  ahall  con- 
clude, that  noman  is  absolutely  bravecnr 
cowwnd — that  the  weakness  of  nature 
is  never  so  far  expelled  but  it  will 
reign  in  some  part — ^nor  the  self-«B« 
sistive  power  of  will  ever  so  debilita- 
ted, but  it  will  make  itself  known  in 
some  instance.  It  was  a  vain  boast  of 
the  Stoics,  that  pain  can  be  indifi)si«- 
ent  We  may  glory  in  it^-and  glory 
is  ddightlul— but  that  very  glory 

Soves  that  it  is  not  indifii9entk 
ence,  few  are  found  to  bear  little 
pains  easily  in  tolerance  whereof  there 
IS  no  glory. 

Pains  of  all  sorts  are  intolerable, 
when  they  make  us  conscious  of  weak* 
ness.— ''  To  be  weak  is  miserable.'' 
Power,  the  power  of  will  fdt  and  ma* 
nifested,  is  the  proper  joy  of  man,  as 
he  is  man,  neither  exalted  above,  nor 
sunk  bdow  his  proper  nature.  If  pain, 
peril,  or  the  pangs  of  death,  bring  this 
powo:  into  disfinct  consciousness,-^ 
then  majpain,  peril,  death,  beccnia 
things  of  choice  and  pridew 

The  contempt  of  death  among  the 
Northern  nations  was  such  as  to  ap- 
pear wonderful  even  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who,  with  all  their  Ta« 
lour,  looked  with  melancholy  uncer- 
tainty on  *'  the  undiscovered  ooun- 
trv."  Homer's  bravest  heroes  ding  to 
life  vrith  almost  eifisminate  fondness. 
Achilles  moralises  on  his  brief  allotted 
space  more  pathetically  than  heroi- 
adly.  How  heavily  the  fear  of  some- 
thing after  death  weighed  on  the  Gen- 
tile spirit,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  Fpicu- 
reana  for  their  founder,  who  had  lull- 
ed them  with  the  horrid  hope  of  an«- 
nihilation.  The  Stoics  inculcated  aft 
indifference  to  life ;  but  this  was  the 
dogma  of  a  sect,  not  the  spirit  of  a 
people.    Death  in  the  field  was,  i»- 

to  MIMA  TCtmOBua  «»,V»nwa^ 
cKadnma  «l  a  ^nwtarf  %  *««*>  ^ 
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look  on  natunl  iKuolutioD  ■•  a  cala- 
mity or  dugrace,  ia  a  height  of  barba* 
lie  neroiam  ''  beyond  all  Greek — ^be« 
▼ond  all  Konian  fame." 

Death  can  never  be  indifferent  till 
mm  ia  aisuied^  which  none  was  ever 
jet,  that,  with  hia  breath,  his  being 
iMses  into  nothing.     >Vliether  hia 
hopes  and  feara  steer  by  the  chart  and 
compaaa  of  a  fomal  creed,  or  drift 
ikmg  the  shoreleM  sea  of  faithless 
conjecture,  a  possible  eternity  of  bliss 
or  bale  can  never  be  indifferent   The 
idea  of  extinction  is  not  terrible,  sim- 
ply be^uae  man  cannot  form  such  an 
iflea  at  all.   Let  him  try  as  long  as  he 
will,— let  him  negative  every  concei- 
ved  and  conceivable  form  of  future 
exatence  i— he  is  as  far  as  ever  from 
hiving  exhausted   the  infinitude  of 
possibility.    Imagination  will  conti- 
nnallv  produce  the  line  of  conscious- 
neis  torough  limitless  darkness.  Blany 
are  the  devices  of  fanc^  to  relieve  the 
loul  from  the  dead  weight  of  unideal 
nothing.    Some  crave  a  senseless  du- 
ration in  dry   bones,  or  sepulchral 
ssbes[,  or  ghastly  mummies ;  or,  rather 
than  not  to  be,  would  dwell  in  the 
cold  obstruction  of  the  grave,  or  the 
dtmp  hollow  aolitnde  of  the  chamcl- 
hoose.    Some  choose  a  life  in  other's 
breath,  an  everlasting  fame,  and  listen 
delisted  to  the  imaginary  voice  of 
unborn  ages.    Some  secure  a  perma- 
nence in  their  worka,  their  country, 
their  poaterity ;  and  yet,  neither  the 
protracted  dissolution  of  the  carcase^ 
nor  the  ceaseless  tradition  of  renown, 
nor  a  line  of  progeny  stretched  to  the 
crack  of  doom,  can  add  an  instant  of 
the  brief  existence  of  the  conscious 
Being.    Our  father*  held  a  more  pal- 
psble  phantom— a  dream  of  grosser 
luhetanee— that  the  soul,  the  self,  the 
peraonal  identity,  only  shifted  its  te« 
neroent,  and  subsisted  by  perpetual 
change. 
£t  vos  barbaricos  ritns,  moremqae  sin  is* 

tnim 
Sbcromm,  DniidK,  posttis  repeCistis  ab 

armis. 
fiolis  aosse  Deoa  et  cotli  Bamina  vobis, 
A  DC  aolia  nesdre,  datuos  i  nemoia  alu 

remoti 
Incolitis  Jaei|    vobis  auctoiibus  umbrw 
Nob  tacicas  £rebi  scdes,  Diti^qae  profundi 
HMida  regaa  petuat:  regit  idem  spiii- 

tusartua 
Orba  alio  ;  longm  (eanitis  si  cognita)  vitse 
Monaaodiaest.   Carte  pqpiili,  quos  des* 

feUma  mnon  am^  gao^  We  tiaormn 
MMMimat,  bmud  iu$etf  Let!  mttui,  lade 


In  femim  mans  prona  viris,  animaquo 

capaccs 
Mortis;  etignavumrediturm  parcert  vitmi, 

Luc  AN,  B.  1. 

It  is  not  strictly  philosophical,  how- 
ever, to  account  for  the  national  tem« 
persment  by  the  national  creed,  un- 
less that  creed  be  really  the  revealed 
truth.    It  is  putting  an  effect  for  a 
cause.    We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Goths  became  a  bunting,  warlike,  and 
drunken  people,  because  they  imagi- 
ned their  beatitude  hereafter  to  consist 
in  chasing  an  everlastingly  revivified 
boar,  and  drinking  ale,  in  the  Hall  of 
Odin,  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  ene« 
mies.  No ;  they  copied  a  heaven  from 
their   earthly   pursuits  and  desires. 
The  paradise  of  human  inventions  ia 
never  more  than  an  imaginary  eterni- 
ty of  unalloyed  human  pleasures,  v&« 
ned  according  to  the  taste  of  the  in- 
ventor. VirgU's  Elysium  is  filled  with 
warriors,  poets,  and  lawgivers,^-each 
reacting,  in  glorified  semblance^  their 
old  parts  beneath  that  purer  sky.  Pla« 
to's  conceptions  of  a  future  state  ma.i 
nifestly  emanated  from  that  visionary 
ambition  of  intellect — those  yearning 
aspirations  after  a  closer  intuition  <» 
the  ideal  Good  and  Beautiful,  that  our 
compound  being  can  ei^oy, — which 
illuminated  and  sublimed  bis  mighty 
genius  to  the  very  verge  of  inspiration. 
Thus,  the  philosopher's  Elysium  ia 
speculative— the  politician'a  practical 
—the  labourer  looks  for  rest — ^the 
ii^'ured  for  vengeance — the  prisoner 
for  freedom.    The  Goth  transferred 
his  drinking  bout,  the  Mahometan  hia 
Haram,  to  the  skies.    Thus  each  and 
all  build  up  a  Heaven  with  the  aha* 
dows  of  carnal  affections,  or  the  bright« 
er  effulgence  of  self-pleaaing  thought* 
A  period  comes,  when  some  wily  po« 
Utician,  or  more  vivid  dreamer,  suh* 
stantiates  the  dim  surmises  of  the 
longing  soul  into  a  scheme  of  nation* 
al  belief,  and  asserts  imperatively,  that 
the  forms  indistinctly  beheld  m  the 
magic  mirror  have  a  correspondent 
reality  in  time  and  place— an  oltjeciive 
existence,     llie  fleeting  vapours  of 
passionate  imagination  are  condensed, 
and,  as  it  were,  precipitated.    They 
become  a  power  separate  from  thA 
mind— controlling  the  will,  and  mo- 
difying the  total  nature.  Whatever  of 
permanent  and  positive  is  infused  into 
human  sentiments,  is  derived  from  Re-t 
ligion,  whose  office  i&  Xo  efiXs^ASsi^  %  va»* 
peiveniual  WGxAd»  »&  iei^»  veuX  m«K% 
pcnnaiicntj  than  v\ie  ^otVi  ol  lenaft* 
Tui  Old  BkCviLV^^ 
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7'wo  Fuuagea  U  the  Life  of  William  31'Gee,  Weaver  in  HumUton. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BREEKS. 


•    I  OFTEN  wonder  when  I  think  of  the 
tribulations  that  men  bring  u|H)n  thetn- 
kIIb  through  a  want  of  gumption  and 
eonimon    independence    of    specrit. 
There  now,  was  I  for  nae  less  than 
eighteen  years  as  hcnpickit  a  man  as 
ever  wrocht  at  the  loom.    Maggy  and 
me^  after  the  first  week  of  our  marri- 
age,  never  foregathered  wecl  r  hegither. 
There  was  something  unco  dour  and 
imperious  about  her  temper,  although, 
I  maun  say,  barring  this  drawback, 
■he  was  nae  that  ill  in  her  way  either 
—that  it  to  say,  she  had  a  sort  of 
kindness  about  her,  and  behaved  in  a 
truly  mitherly  way  to  the  bairns,  giein' 
them  b'  things  needfu'  in  the  way  of 
feeding  and  claithing  so  far  as  our 
means  admitted.    But,  O  mun,  for  a' 
that,  she  was  a  dour  wife.  There  was 
nae  pleasing  her  ae  way  or  anithcr ; 
and  whenever  I  heard  the  bell  ringing 
lor  the  kirk,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  her 
tongue— aye  wag,  wagging,  and  abu- 
nng  me  beyond  bounds.    In  ae  word, 
I  was  a  puir,  broken-hearted  man, 
and  aften  wished  mysell  in  Abraham's 
botom,  awa  frae  the  cares  and  miseries 
of  this  dnfu'  world. 

I  was  just  saying  that  folk  often  rin 
tbdr  heads  into  scrapes  for  want  of 
a  piekle  natural  spunk.   Let  nae  man 
tell  me  that  guid  nature  and  simplee- 
city  will  get  on  best  in  this  world ; 
na — faith,  no.   I  hae  had  ower  muckle 
experience  that  way ;  and  the  langer 
I  live  has  pruvad  to  me  that  mj  auld 
maiater,  James  Currie,  (him  m  the 
Quarry  Loan,)  wasna  sae  far  wrang 
when  he  alleged,  in  his  droll  gude- 
humoured  way,  that  a  man  should  hae 
enough  of  the  deil  about  him  to  keep 
the  &i\  frae  him.  That  waa,  after  a , 
ane  of  the  wisefct  observes  I  hae  heard 
of  for  a  lang  time.   Little  did  I  opine 
that  I  woiud  ever  be  obleegated  to 
mak"  use  o't  in  my  ain  particklar  case  : 
-^bntj  bide  awee,  and  ye  shall  see  how 
it  was  brocht  about  between  me  and 
Maggy. 

it  was  on  a  wintry  night  when  she 

set  out  to  pick  a  ouarrel  wi'  Mrs  Todd, 

-  the  huckster's  wife,  anent  the  price  of 

a  pickle  flour  which  I  had  bought 

mHDedmyg  before,  for  making  batter  of, 

bui  wbicb  didn%  liun  out  aae  weel  aa 


I  expeckit,  considering  what  was  paid 
for't.  Had  I  been  consulted,  1  would 
hae  tell't  her  to  bide  at  hame,  and  no 
fash  her  thumb  about  the  matter, 
which  after  a'  was  only  an  aftuir  of 
three-happence  farthing,  and  neither 
here  nor  there.  But,  ua  ;  Maggy  waa 
nane  o'  Uie  kind  to  let  sic  an  object 
Btan'  by  ;  so  out  she  sets,  wi'  her  red 
cloak  about  her,  and  her  black  velvet 
bonnet— that  she  had  just  that  day  got 
hame  frae  Miss  Lorimer,  the  milliner 
—upon  her  head.  But  I  maun  first 
tell  what  parsed  between  her  and  me 
on  this  wonderfu'  occasion. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  quo'  I,  look- 
ing as  oouthy  and  humble  aa  I  could^ 
and  pu'ing  my  Kilmarnock  nicht-cap 
a  wee  grain  an  my  brow  in  a  kind  of 
half  respectfu'  fashion,  "  what's  tliia 
ye're  ganging  to  be  about?     Odds, 
woman,  1  wadna  gie  a  pirn  for  a' 
that  has  happened.     What  signifies 
a  pickle  flour  scrimp  worth  naif  a 
groat  I"  Faith,  I  wouM  better  hae  held 
uy  tongue,  for  nae  sooner  was  the 
word  uttered,  than  takin'  baud  of  a 
can,  half  fu  o'  ready-made  dressing, 
which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  on  a  wab 
of  blue  check  I  was  working  for  Mr 
Andrew  Treddles,  the  Glasgow  manu« 
fkcturer — I  say,  takin'  baud  of  thisj 
ahe  let  it  flee  at  my  head  like  a  cannon 
balL    But  Providence  was  kind,  and 
instead  of  knocking  out  my  brains^  as 
I  had  every  reason  to  expeck,  it  gied 
bu)g  against  our  ain  looking  glass,  and 
shattered  it  into  five  hunder  piecea. 
But  I  didna  a'thegither  escape  skaith, 
the  dressing  having  fiown  out  as  the 
can  gaed  by  me,  and  plaistered  a'  my 
face  ower  in  a  manner  maist  extiaor- 
dinar  to  behold.    By  jingo,  rov  cor« 
ruption  was  roused  at  this  dtaoiy  at- 
tempt, and  gin  she  hadna  been  mv 
wife,  I  wad  hae  thrawn  about  her  neck 
like  a  tappit  hen's.     But,  na— I  waa 
henpickit,  and  she  had  sic  a  mastery 
ower  me  as  nae  persuasions  of  my  ain 
judgment    c'nild   owercome.     Sae  I 
could  do  naethingbut  sun'  glowering 
at  her  like  a  moudiewart,  while  she 
poured  out  as  muckle  abuse  as  if  I  had 
oeen  her  flunky,  instead  of  her  nato* 
ral  lord  and  tniater.    Ance  or  twice  I 
{and  m^f  mcx^»  "iftMiKai^i  \»  ^>m»% 
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Am  bT  wmy  of  baUndi^  McouaU,  mtIdk,  I  aUppH  ben  to  Andrew'i  t»' 
bat  men  wai  the  poiKr  m  lofluenee  kit  hu  adrice,  but  oddi,  if  je  ever 
ia  hul  obtained  tnit  I  dnntiu  cheep  nw  a  mnn  in  «c  a  deiperate  patnon 
6*  1117  Toy  heart'i  bluid.  So  a«a  abe    •■  he  was  in  when  I  laulil  bim  hoir  t 

don  her  errand,  leaiing me  Bittio'     had  been  iiied  by  my  wife  and  docba 
le  fire  to  mak  the  beat  of  mj  dea-     tei. 
pence  condition.  "  William  M'Gee,"  laid  he,  raiiing 

"  O,  Nancy,"  aaid  I  to  my  dochler,  bii  Totce — it  wa*  a  geyan  strong  ani^^ 
u  )he  sat,  mending  her  britbcT'i  larlc,  "  ye're  an  absolute  gomeril.  0,  man, 
ifpoaite  to  me,  "  la  na  your  mither  but  ye're  a  hcnpickit  aumph  !  1  tell 
uawfu' woman?"  ye,  ye're  a  gawpu*  and  a  laaebing 

"  I  ace  naething  awfu'  about  ber,"  itoek,  and  no  worth  the  name  of  • 
fw'  the  cratuT  ;  "  I  think  the  lervit  man.  Do  ye  hear  that  t" 
w  richt;  and  had  I  a  man,  I  woald  "  O  ay,  I  hear't  very  weel,"  quo* 
]■«  beat  him  in  the  aame  way,  if  he  I,  no  ihit  pleased  at  being  >ae  apoken 
dnr'd  to  let  hia  note  againtt  onything  to  even  by  Andrew  Brand,  who  wm  a 
that  I  wanted."  I  declare  to  ye  when  man  I  could  stamach  a  guid  deal  fraa 
I  heard  thia  tne  my  ain  fleih  and  in  the  way  of  reproof — "  I  beat't  a' 
bhiid,  I  waa  petfbetly  durofoundered.  weel  eneuch,  and  am  mackle  obleeged 
Tbe  bairn  1  nad  bronght  up  on  ny  toye,  naedonbt,  for  youroonaolation." 
knee — that  aied,  when  a  wee  thing,  "  Hooly  and  fairly,  WilUam,"  aaid 

to  come  and  ut  betideme  at  the  loom,  he  in  a  kinder  tone,  for  he  aaw  I  waa 
ikd  who  waa  in  the  cuitom  of  wheel-  ■  degrn:  hurt  bjr  hia  speech.  "  Comr, 
i^  BT  pirn*  wi'  her  ain  hand — odda,  I  waa  only  jokmg  ye,  man,  and  ya 
man,  it  waa  deaperate.  I  could  na  aay  maunna  tak  onytliing  amiaa  I  hae  Mid. 
aaithei  word,  but  I  find  a  big  tear  But,  really,  William,  I  ipeak  to  ye  aa 
coaa  bap-happins  ower  my  runkled  a  frien',  and  tell  ye  that  ye  are  aub< 
ehccka,  the  first  uat  bad  wet  them  mittingtoa  tyrantiy  which  no  man  or 
HI)'  I  was  a  bit  laddia  rinning  about  cxiromon  nnderatanding  ought  to  nib- 
beloK  the  aehulc  door.  What  waa  her  mit  to.  I«  this  no  the  land  of  liberty  ? 
nitha^a  abuaiTenev  to  this  ?  A  man  Are  wc  no  Juit  aa  free  u  the  Duke  in 
nay  thole  innekle  frae  hia  wife,  hut  bia  grand  palace  down  by ;  and  haa 
O,  tbe  hanli  worda  of  an  undutifu'  onyboily  a  richt— tell  me  that,  WiU 
bairn  gang  like  arrows  to  hia  heart,  tiam  M'Gee — to  tyranneeie  ower  ana 
and  he  weepa  teara  of  real  bittemeaa.  Ither  aa  your  wifedoetower  tdu?  Ill 
I  waana  angry  at  the  Uiaie — I  waa  no  tell  ye  what  to  do,  but  I'll  jnit  teQ 
owfT  grieved  to  be  angered ;  and  fat  ye  what  I  would  do,  if  my  wife  and 
the  Arit  time  I  fand  that  my  former  dochter  treated  me  aa  youra  have 
auffi;riugB  were  only  aa  a  uDgle  thread  treated  you — lord,  man,  I  would  dino; 
ID  a  baill  hank  ot  yam,  «»npared  to  their  hami  about,  and  knock  theu 
tbtm  I  suffered  at  tnia  moment  heads  thegither  like  twa  curhng  atauea. 

A'lbegitber  the    thiTig   waa    mair     I   would  aye   he   maater  in  my  ain 
thin  I  could  stand,  ao.riaing  up,  I  be-     house." 

laka  myaell  to  my  but-and-ben  neigba  This  Wat  Andrew's  advice,  and  I 
boor,  Andrew  Brand.  Andrew  was  an  thocbt  it  sounded  f;eyan  rational,  only 
uncommon  aagacioua  chiel,  and,  like  no  very  easy  to  he  put  in  Tiractice. 
myiell,  a  weaver  to  hit  trade.  He  waa  Hooiomever,  thinks  I  to  mynrll,  I'll 
beuk-leamed,  and  had  reud  a  hantel  consider  about  it,  and  gin  I  could  only 
on  different  anbjecta,  so  that  he  waa  bring  niyactl  to  rnak  the  experiment, 
Utnrally  looked  up  to  by  the  folka  wha  kens  but  I  michl  succeed  to  a 
raund  about,  on  account  of  bia  great  miractt  t  On  slapping  back  to  my  sin 
Irir.  When  onything  gaed  wrang  house,  the  first  thing  I  did  waa  to  tak 
iboat  the  Leeehlee  afreet,  where  we  a  thimblufu"  of  whisky,  by  way  of 
hved,  we  were  a'  glad  to  consult  him ;  gi'eing  me  a  pickle  spunk  in  case  of 
and  his  advice  was  reckoned  no  grt  ally  ony  fresh  rumpus  wi'  the  wifi:,  and 
Iwhtnt  tbaCof  Mr  3Ieek,  the  minister,  also  to  clear  up  ray  ideas — for  I  hae 
He  waa  a  great  counter,  ar  'Kthmcti-  fand,  that  after  a  Ung  s[>ell  at  tha 
■hiau,  at  he  ca'd  it ;  and  it  waa  thoeht  loom,  the  thochta  sa  wi'el  as  the  body 
by  many  guid  judgea  that  he  could  are  like  to  get  stupid  and  dozey.  Sol 
handle  a  pen  aa  weel  aa  Mr  Dick,  the  tuka  a  drappie,  and  sita  down  quietly 
■riting-nuaUT,  faimaeU.   So,ulwu     bj  ihcfireiide,  watting  fm  ti\«i«tenL 
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of  Many  -frM  tooldiag  ^in  Todd  my  neives wi'  deiper»tion»  threw  awft' 

about  the  flour*  my  cowl^  tucked  up  idt  lerk  detfci 

In  she  eomesy  a'  in  a  flurry.    Her  *- for  my  coat  happened  to  be  aflT  al 

face  was  as  red  as  a  peyny  rose,  her  the  tun&— and  got  up  frae  the  thre»i 

breethiog  cam  fast,  and  she  lookit  a'-  footed  stool  I  bad  been  sitting  uwni 

thegither  like  ane  that  has  had  a  sair  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ee.  I  tnimbled 

warsle  wi'  the  tongue.    But  she  was  a'  ower,  but  whether  it  was  wi'  fear, 

far  firae  being  downcast.  On  the  con-  or  wi'  anger,  or  wi'  baith  put  thegi* 

trair,  i^e  lookit  as  proud  aa  a  Turkey  ther,  it  would  be  difficult  to  aay.    I 

«ock ;  and  I  saw  wi'  the  tail  of  roy  ee  was  in  an  awfu'  passion,  and  aa  nirot 

that  she  had  gained  a  gran'  victory  as  a  papist.    '^  And  so,"  said  !» **  ye 

ower  puir  Mrs  Todd,  who  was  a  douce,  coost  up  sic  things  to  tbe  honest  wo- 

quiet  woman,  and  nae  match  for  the  mauj  Mrs  Todd  1    O,  Maggy  M'Gee^ 

like  of  her  in  randying.  So  she  began  Magay  M'Gee,  are  ye  no  asouned  of 

to  aturop  and  mak  a  great  phrase  yoursell?"    Odd  it  would  bae  done 

about  the  way  she  had  outcrawed  the  your  heart  gude  to  see  how  she  glow* 

puir   body ;  and  was   a'thegither  as  ered  at  me.    She  was  bewildered,  and 

vpeet  about  it  as  if  Duke  Hamilton  lookit  as  if  to  see  whether  I  was  my- 

liad  made  her  keeper  of  hia  palace,  sell,  and  no  some  ither  body.    But 

Loah,  I  was  mad  to  hear't,  and  twa  her  ^^il  apeerit  didna  lie  lang  aaleep : 

or  three  times  had  a  gude  mind  to  put  it  soon  broke  out  like  a  squib  on  me 

in  a  word — to  sic  a  degree  was  my  King^s  birth  day,  and  I  saw  that  I 

courage  raised  by  the  drap  speerits—  maun  now  atand  Ann,  or  be  a  dead 

but  aye  as  the  words  were  rising  to  man   for  erer.    ''  Has  your  faither 

my  mouth,  the  thocht  of  the  can  and  been  at  the  whisky  bottl^  ?"  said  she 

the  dressinff  sent  them  beck  again,  till  to  her  dochter.    **  He  looks  as  if  ha 

they  stuck  like  a  bane  in  my  throat  was  the  waur  of  drink."    *'  He  had  a 

Very  likely  I  micht  hae  said  ne'er  a  glass  just  before  ye  cam  in,"  answered 

word,  ana  Andrew  Brand's    advice  the  wicked  jimpey ;  and  scarcely  had 

micht  hae  gane  for  naething,  had  it  no  she  spoken  the  word,  when  Magay 

heea  for  the  cratur  Nancy,  who  was  sae  flew  upon  me  like  a  teeger,  and  gie  a 

lifted  up  about  her  mither's  dispute,  me  a  skelp  on  the  cheek  wi'  her  open 

that  naethin^  would  sair  her  but  to  hae  loof,  that  made  roe  turn  round  tap* 

the  haill  affau:  mentioned  cut  and  dry.  wise  on  the  middle  of  the  floor.    See* 

^'  And  did  ye  cast  up  to  Mrs  Todd,  iog  that  affairs  were  come  to  this  paset 

mither,"  quo'  the  little  cutty,  "  that  I  aaw  plainly  than  I  maun  go  on»  np 

ahe  was  fat  ?"  forgetting  in  sae  doing  my  frien'  An« 

''  Ay,   that  I  did,"  said  Maggy,  drew'a  advice,  as  also  my  auld  master 

"  1  tell't  her  she  was  like  a  barn  door.  Tam  Currie's  observe,  anent  a  man 

I  tell't  her  she  was  like  the  side  of  a  hae'ing  eneuch  of  the  deil  in  his  tern* 

house.  *  Ye're  a  sow,'  quo'  I ;'  ye  get  per  to  keep  the  deil  awa'  frae  him» 

fou  every  hour  of  the  day  wi'  your  So  I  picked  up  a'  the  apunk  I  had  in 

lump  of  a  gudeman.' "  me,  besides  wnat  I  had  frae  the  drap 

But  this  waana  a' — f(x  nae  soon-  whisky ;  and  fa'ing  to,  I  gi'ed  her  sic 

er  had  Maggy  answered  her  dochter  s  a  leathering,  as  never  woman  got  in 

first  question  than  the  cratur  was  ready  her  bom  days.     In  ae  word,  she  met 

wi'  anither :    "  And,  mither,  did  ye  wi'  her  match,  and  roared  alotid  for 

cast  up  to  her  that  her  faither  was  a  mercy ;  but  this  I  would  on  nae  ao« 

meeser  ?"  eount  grant,  till  she  promised  faith-* 

'^  Atweel  did  I,  Nancy,"  answered  fully  that  in  a'  time  coming,  she  would 

the  gudewife.    '*  I  tell't  her  a'  that,  acknowledge  me  as  her  lord  and  mais* 

I  coost  up  to  her  that  her  faither  was  a  ter — and  <Aiey  me  in  every  thins  as  a 

meeser,  and  would  ride  to  Lunnun  on  dutiful  wife  should  her  huaband. 

a  louae,  and  make  breeks  of  its  skin  As  soon  as  this  was  settled,  in  stap- 

and  candles  of  its  tallow."  pit  Andrew  Brand.    At  the  siglit  of 

I  could  thole  this  nae  langer.    I  my  wife  greeting,  and  me  aae  fairoe, 

fand  the  haill  man  working  within  he  held  up  hia  hands  wi'  aatonishr 

me,  and  was  moved  to  a  pitch  of  da-  ment.    "  William  M'Gee,"  quo  he, 

ring,  mair  like  madncas,  than  ooy-  "  it's  no  possible  that  ye're  maister  in 

thing  else.    Faith,  the  whisky  was  of  this  house  J" 

/fude  serf  ice  now,  and  ao  was  Andrew  "  It  s  no  only  possible,  hut  it's  true, 

Brands  Advice.    I  accordingly  steckit  Andrew ,"  wsa  my  answer  ;  and  taking 
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by  tlie  haiul,  he  wished  me  Joy    him  like  Ute  lire.    He  bokit  as  if  he 


for  my  apeerit  and  sacoess. 

Sae  far,  lae  wod:  the  first  grand 
itroke  was  mode,  but  there  was  some- 
thing yet  to  do.    I  had  dischsrgcd  a' 
outstanding  debts  wi'  my  wife,  and 
hid  brocbt  her  to  terms ;  but  I  had 
fet  to  reduce  my  bairns  to  their  senses, 
and  show  them  that  I  was  their  lord 
nd  maister,  as  weel  as  their  mither's. 
Pair  things!  my  heart  was  wae  for 
Aem,  for  they  were  sairly  miseduca- 
led,  and  held  me  in  nae  mair  estima- 
tion,  than  if  I  had  been  aneof  my  ain 
vabsler  lads.    So,  just  wi'  a  view  to 
their  gude,   I  took  down  a  pair  of 
tnidi  ben-leather  taws,  weel  burnt  at 
die  finger  ends,  and  gi'ed  Nancy  as 
mony  cracks  ower  the  bare  neck  as 
set  her  aqueeling  beyond  a'  bounds. 
It  was  pitifu'  to  see  the  eratur,  how 
she  skipped  about  the  room,  and  ran 
awa  to  ner  inither,  to  escape  my  fai- 
thoiy  rage.    But  a'  assistance  frae 
that  quarter  was  at  an  end  now ;  and 
she  was  fain  to  fa'  down  on  her  knees 
and  beg  my  forgeevness — and  promise 
to  conduct  hersell  as  became  my  doch- 
ter,  in  a'  time  coming. 

Just  at  this  moment  in  comes  wee 
Geordie,  greeting  for  his  parritch.  He 
kent  naething  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  house ;  and  doubtless  expeckit 
to  mak  an  idiot  of  me,  his  faither,  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  al- 
most frae  his  very  cradle.  I  saw  that 
now  was  the  time  to  thresh  the  cor- 
raption  out  of  him  ;  and  brandishing 
the  taws  ower  my  head,  I  made  a  stap 
fiarrit  to  lay  hand  upon  him,  and  treat 


had  an  inkling  of  what  was  forthcoming, 
and  ran  whinging  and  craiking  to  his 
mither,  who  stood  wiping  her  een  wi' 
her  striped  apron  in  a  comer  of  the 
room.  The  terrified  laddie  clang  to 
her  knees,  but  she  never  ofil'ied  to 
lend  a  helping  hand--«ae  great  was 
the  salutary  terror  wi'  which  I  had  in- 
spired her.  So  I  pu  d  him  awa  frae 
her  coats,  to  which  he  was  dinging ; 
and,  laying  him  ower  my  knee,  I 
gie'd  him  hipey-dipsy  in  the  presence 
of  his  mither,  his  sister,  and  Andrew 
Brand,  who  were  looking  on. 

And  thus  hae  I,  who  for  eighteen 
years  was  ruled  by  my  wife,  got  the 
upper  hand;  and  ony  man  who  is 
henpickit,  as  I  hae  been,  should  just 
take  the  same  plan,  and  his  success 
will  be  as  sure  as  mine.    Andrew 
Brand  aye  said  to  me  that  a  man  should 
wear  his  ain  breeks ;  and  I  can  main- 
teen,  frae  present  experience,  that  a 
wiser  saying  is  no  to  be  found  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David. 
No  that  Maggie  has  na  tried  nows 
and  thans  to  recover  her  lost  power, 
but  I  hae  on  thae  occasions  conduckit 
mysell  wi'  sic  firmness,  that  she  has  at 
last  gi'en  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  is 
now  as  obedient  a  wife  as  ye'll  meet 
wi'  between  this  and  Bothwell.    The 
twa  bairns,  too,  are  just  wonderfully 
changed,  and  are  as  raisonable  as  can 
be  expeckit,  a'  things  considered.  Let 
men,  therefore,  whether  gentle  or  sem- 
ple,  follow  my  plan,  and  tlie  woni 
nenpickit,  as  Andrew  Brand  says,  will 
soon  slip  out  of  the  diciionar. 


The  Monkky. 


I  mil  MA  think  that  in  a'  nature  there's 
a  mair  curiouser  eratur  than  a  mon- 
key. I  mak  this  observe  frae  being 
witness  to  an  extraordinar'  event  tliat 
look  place  in  Hamilton,  three  or  four 
days  afiber  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
Bitftle  of  the  Breeks.  Some  even  gaed 
the  length  to  say  that  it  was  to  the 
full  mair  curiouser  than  that  affair,  in 
sae  far  as  the  principal  performer  in 
the  ae  case  was  a  rational  man,  whcre- 
u  in  the  ither  he  was  only  a  bit  ape. 
But  folk  may  talk  as  they  like  about 
monkeys,  and  cry  them  down  for  be- 
ing stupid  and  mischievous,  I  for  ane 
wm  no  gang  that  length.  Whatever 
they  may  be  on  the  score  of  mischief, 
there  can  be  nae  doubt,  that,  sae  far 
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as  gumption  is  concerned,  they  are 
just  uncommon  ;  and  for  wit  and  fiin 
they  would  beat  ony  man  black  and 
blue.  In  fact,  I  dinna  think  that  mon- 
keys sre  beasts  ava.  I  hae  a  half  no- 
tion that  they  are  just  wee  hairy  men 
that  canna,  or  rather  that  winna  speak, 
in  caw  they  be  made  to  work  Hke  ither 
folk,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of  idle- 
ness. 

But  to  the  point :  I  ance  had  a  mon- 
key, ane  of  the  drollest-looking  dee- 
vils  ye  ever  saw.  He  was  gayan  big 
for  a  monkey,  and  was  hairy  a'  ower, 
except  his  face  and  liis  bit  hurdles, 
which  had  a  degree  of  bareness  about 
them,  and  were  nearly  as  saft  as  a 
lady's  loof.  Weel,  viYval  \to\V  >jfe  \\\%x 
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I  did  wi'  the  beastie?  Oddfl,  man,  I 
drewed  him  up  like  a  Heelandman, 
and  put  a  kilt  upon  him,  and  a  lang* 
tailed  red  coat«  and  a  Uue  bannet, 
which  for  security's  sake  I  tied,  wo- 
man-like, below  his  chin  wi'  twabita  of 
yellow  ribbon.  I  not  only  did  this,  but 
I  learnt  him  to  walk  upon  his  twa 
hinder  legs,  and  to  carry  a  stick  in  his 
right  hand  when  he  gaed  out,  the 
better  to  support  him  in  his  neregri* 
nations.  He  was  for  a'  the  world  like  a 
wee  man  in  kilts — sae  much  sae  that 
when  Glengarry  tlie  great  Heeland 
chieftain,  wba  happened  to  be  at  Ha- 
milton on  a  Tisit  to  tlie  duke,  saw  him 
by  chance,  he  swore  by  the  powers, 
that  he  was  like  ane  of  the  Celtic  So« 
ciety,  and  that  if  I  likit  he  would  en- 
deavour to  get  him  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  I  thocht  at  the  time 
that  Glengarry  was  jokin,  but  I  hae 
since  had  gudc  reason  for  thinking 
that  he  was  in  real  earnest,  as  Andrew 
Brand  says  tliat  he  and  the  Celts  hae 
been  like  to  cut  ane  anither's  tliroats, 
and  that  he  micht  mean  this  as  an  af- 
front upon  them.  Hoosomever,  I  maun 
do  Glengarry  the  justice  to  say,  that 
had  he  got  my  Nosey  (that  was  his 
name)  made  a  member,  he  wadnahae 
pruYed  the  least  witty  or  courageous 
of  the  society,  and  would  hae  dune 
nae  disgrace  to  the  cliiefs  recommend- 
ation. 

But  I  am  fleeing  awa  like  a  shuttle 
frae  the  subject  on  hand.  Wecl,  it 
turned  out  in  this  manner,  as  ye  shall 
hear.  Ac  afternoon  towards  the  glo- 
min'  I  was  oblcgated  to  tak'  a  stip 
dioun  to  the  cross,  wi'  a  web  under  my 
arm,  which  I  had  finished  for  Mr 
Weft,  the  muslin  manufacturer.  By 
way  of  frolic  a  gayan  foolish  ane  I  af- 
low,  I  brocht  Nosey  alang  wi'  me. 
He  had  on,  as  for  ordinar',  his  Hee- 
land dress,  and  walkit  bebint  me,  wi' 
the  bit  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  tail 
•ticking  out  frae  below  his  kilt,  as  if 
he  had  been  my  flunky*  It  was,  after 
a',  a  queer  sicbt,  and,  as  may  be  sup^ 
poaed,  I  drew  a  haill  crowd  of  bairns 
after  me,  bawling  out,  *•  Here's  Willy 
M'Gee's  monkey,"  and  gi'eing  him  nits 
and  gingerbread,  and  makin'asmuckle 
of  the  cratur  as  could  be ;  for  Nosey 
was  a  great  farourite  in  the  town,  and 
everbody  likit  him  for  his  droll  tricks, 
and  the  way  he  used  to  gim,  and  dance, 
and  tumble  ower  his  head,  to  amuse 
them. 
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Onenteriif  Mr  Weft's  shop,  I  fanncl 
it  empty  ;  there  wasna  a  leering  «>iil 
within.  I  supposed  he  had  gane  out 
for  a  licht ;  sind  being  gayan  fiimiliar 
wi'  him,  I  took  atta[>  ben  to  the  back 
shop,  leaying  Nofey  in  the  fore  ane. 
I  sat  for  twa  or  three  minutes,  but 
naebody  made  his  appearance.  At  last- 
the  front  door,  which  I  had  ta'en  eare 
to  shut  after  me,  opened,  and  I  look't 
to  see  wha  it  could  be,  thinking  that, 
nae  doubt,  it  was  Mr  Weft,  or  hio 
apprentice.  It  was  neither  the  ane  nor 
the  ither,  but  a  strong  middle-aged, 
red- faced  Heelandman,  wi'  specks  oit, 
and  wi'  a  kilt  and  a  bannet,  by  a'  the 
world  like  my  monkey's.  Now,  what 
think  ye  Nose^  was  about  a'  this 
time  ?  He  was  sittin'  behind  the  coun- 
ter upon  the  lang  three-leggit  stool 
that  stood  foment  Mr  Weft's  desk, 
and  was  turning  ower  the  leaves  of  his 
ledger  wi'  a  look  which,  fi»r  auld-fa- 
ihioned  sagacionsness,  was  wonderfu' 
to  behold.  I  was  sae  tickled  at  the 
sight  that  I  paid  nae  sort  of  attention 
to  the  Heelandman,  but  continued  look- 
ing frae  the  back  shop  at  Nosey,  lau- 
ching  a'  the  time  in  my  sleeve— 'for  I 
jealoused  that  some  queer  scene  would 
tak'  place  between  the  twa.  And  I 
wasna  far  wrang,  for  the  stranger,  tak- 
in'  out  a  pound  firae  his  sp&uchan, 
handed  it  ower  to  the  monkey,  and 
sneered  at  him,  in  his  droll  nor  Ian  deo- 
alect,  if  he  could  change  a  note.  When 
I  heard  this  I  thocht  I  would  hae 
lauched  outricht;  and  naething  but 
sheer  curiosity  to  see  how  the  thing 
would  end  made  me  keep  mv  gravity. 
It  was  plain  that  Donald  nui  ta'en 
Nosey  for  ane  of  his  ain  countrymen 
—and  the  thing  after  a'  wasna  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at,  aad  that  for  three 
reasons : 

Firstly,  the  shop  was  rather  dark* 
ish. 

Secondly,  the  Heelandman  bad  on 
specks,  as  I  hae  just  said ;  and  it  was 
Lkely  on  this  account  that  he  was  ra- 
ther short-sighted ;  and 

Thirdly,  Nosey,  wi'  his  kilt,  and 
bannet,  and  red  coat,  was,  to  a'  intents 
and  purposes,  as  like  a  human  crea- 
tm:  as  a  monkey  could  weel  be. 

Nae  sooner,  then,  hadhegot  tbenote, 
than  he  opened  it  out,  and  lookit  at  it 
wi'  his  weeglowrin',  restless  een,  as  if 
to  see  that  it  wasna  a  forgery.  He  then 
shook  his  head  like  a  doctor,  when  he's 
no  very  sure  what's  wrang  wi'  a  per- 
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urn,  Vat  wanu  to  mak'  it  appear  that 
he  kena  a'  about  it—and  continued 
ia  thia  ityle  till  the  Hedandman'a 
pttieBce  b^n  to  get  exhausted. 

"  Can  ye  do  shanjro  the  note,  old 
fkatleman  ?"  quo'  DonakL  Noiey 
fi^ed  hii  head  anither  ihake,  and  look« 

itaneommon  wiie. 
"^  Is  the  note  no  goot,  air  ?**  ipak  the 

Heehmdman,  a  aeoond  time ;  but  the 
ditur,  inatead  of  answering  him,  only 
gTed  anither  of  his  wise  shakes,  as 
much  aa  to  aay,  "  I'm  no  rery  sure 
about  it."  -At  this  Donald  lost  tem« 
per.  **  If  the  note  doesna  please  ye^ 
ar,"  quo'  he,  "  I'll  thank  ye  to  gie  me 
it  back  again,  and  I'll  gang  to  some 
ither  place."  And  he  stretchit  out  his 
hand  to  tak  baud  o't,  when  my  frien' 
wi'  the  tail,  lifting.up  hia  stick,  lent 
him  sic  a  whack  ower  the  fingers  aa 
made  him  pu'  back  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  ee. 

''  Got  tamn  ye,  ye  auld  scounrd," 

said  the  man  ;  *'  do  ye  mean  to  tak  my 

uuney  frae  me  ?"    And  be  lifted  up  a 

rung  Dig  eneuch  to  fell  a  atot,  and  let 

flee  at  Uie  monk^ ;  but  Nosey  was 

ower  quidk  for  him,  and,   jumping 

aside,  ne  lichted  on  a  ahelf  before  ane 

could  aay  Jock  Robinson.    Here  he 

rowed  up  the  note  like  a  haw  in  his 

hand,  and  put  it  into  his  coat  pouch 

like  ony  rational  cratur.    Not  only 

this,  but  he  mockit  the  Hedandman 

bjr  a'  manner  of  means,  shooting  out 

his  tongue  at  him,  spitting  at  him, 

and  giming  at  him  wi  bis  queer  out- 

landiah  phyaionomy.   Then  he  would 

tak  baud  of  hia  tail  in  hia  twa  hands, 

and  wag  it  at  Donald,  andateekinghia 

nierea^e  would aeem  to  threatennim 

wi'  a  katherin'.    A'thegither  he  waa 

desperate  impudent,  and  eneudi  to  tr}r 

the  patience  of  a  aaunt,  no  to  apeak  o' 

a  het-bluided  Heelandman.    It  woa 

gnde  for  sair  een  to  see  how  Donald 

behsTit  on  this  occaaion.    He  raged 

like  ane  demented,  misca'ing  the  mon« 

kerf  beyond  measure,  and  swearing  as 

mony  Gaelic  aitha  aa  micht  hae  sair'd 

an  ordinar  man  for  a  twalmonth.  Du« 

ring  thia  time,  I  never  ateer'd  a  foot, 

but  keepit  keeking  frae  the  back  shop 

upon  a'  that  was  ganging  on.    I  was 

highly  delighted ;  and  lealousing  that 

Nosey  was  ower  supple  to  be  easily 

catched,  I  had  nae  apprehension  for 

the  event,  and  remained  snug  in  my 

birth  to  see  the  upshot. 

In  a  short  time  in  comes  Mr  Weft, 


wi'  a  piece  of  lowing  paper  in  his  hand^ 
that  he  had  got  frae  the  next  door  to 
licht  the  shop ;  and  nac  sooner  did 
Donald  see  him  than  he  ax'd  him  for 
his  note. 

''  What  note,  honest  man  ?**  aaid 
Mr  Weft 

"  Got  Umn,"  quo'  Donald ;  "  the 
note  the  auld  scounrel,  your  grandfii« 
ther,  stole  frae  me." 

"  M^  grandfather !"  answered  the 
ither  wi'  amaxemcut.  *'  I  am  think* 
ing,  honest  man,  ye  hae  hod  a  glaaa 
ower  mucklc.  My  grandfaither  has 
been  dead  for  saxtecn  years,  and  I  ne'er 
heard  tell  till  now  that  he  was  a  fief." 

"  Weel,  weel,  then,"  quo'  the  Hee- 
landman, "  I  don't  care  naething  about 
it.  If  he's  no  your  grandfaither,  he'll 
be  your  faither,  oryourbrither,  or  your 
cousin." 

"  M  V  faithcr,  or  my  brither,  or  my 
cousin  r  repeated  Mr  Weft  "  I  maun 
tell  ye  plainly,  fricn',  that  1  hae  neither 
faither,  nor  brither,  nor  cousin  of  ony 
description,  on  tliis  side  of  the  grave. 
I  dinna  understand  yc,  honest  man^ 
but  I  reckon  tliat  ye  hae  sat  ower  lai^ 
at  the  whisky,  anu  ray  advice  to  y e  ia 
to  stap  awa  name  and  sleep  it  &ft. 

At  this  speech  the  Heelandman  lost 
a'  patience,  and  lookit  sae  awfully 
fairce,  that  ance  or  twice  I  was  on  the 
nick  of  coming  forrit,  and  explaining 
how  matters  reaUy  stood ;  out  cu« 
riosity  keepit  me  chained  to  the  back 
shop,  and  I  just  thocht  I  would  bide 
a  wee,  and  see  how  the  affair  was  like 
to  end. 

' '  Pray,  wha  are  you,  sir  ?"  said  Don« 
aid,  putting  his  hands  in  his  sides,  and 
looking  through  his  specks  upon  Mr 
Weft,  like  a  decvil  incaniit.  "  Wha 
are  you,  sir,  that  daur  to  speak  to  me  in 
this  manner  ?" 

"  Wha  am  I?"  said  the  ither,  drap- 
ping  the  remnant  of  the  paper,  which 
was  bumin'  close  to  his  fingers,  *'  I 
am  Saunders  Weft,  manufiicturer  in 
Hamilton — that's  what  I  am." 

"  And  I  am  Tonald  Campbell,  pi« 
per's  sister's  son  to  his  grace  the  greats 
grand  Tuke  of  Argyle,  thundered  out 
the  Heelandman,  wi'  a  voice  that  vras 
fearsome  to  hear. 

''  And  what  about  that  ?"  quo'  Mr 
Weft,  rather  snappishly,  as  I  thocht. 
"  If  ye  were  tlie  great,  grand  Duke  of 
ArgylehimseU,  as  yeca'  him,  I'll  no  per- 
mit you  to  kick  up  a  dust  in  tny  shop." 

<<  Yc  scoumel,'  ^Ol\>oi:cM,v^yusv% 
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Mr  Weft  by  the  throat,  and  shaking 
him  till  he  tottered  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
'*  div  ye  mean  to  speak  ill  of  his  grace 
the  Tuke  of  Argyle  ?"  And  he  gi'ed 
him  anither  shake — then)  layinc  hand 
of  his  nose,  he  swore  that  he  womdpu't 
as  lang  as  a  cow's  tail,  if  he  didna 
that  instant  restore  him  his  lost  pro- 
perty. At  this  sicht  I  began  to  grew 
a'  ower,  and  now  saw  the  needcessity 
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appearance  than  Donald  let  go'  his  grip 
of  Air  Weft's  nose,  and  the  latter,  in  a 
great  passion,  cried  out, "  William  M'« 
Gec,  I  tak  ye  to  witness  what  I  hae 
Bufferit  frae  this  bluid-thirsty  Hee- 
landman !  It's  no  to  be  endured  in  a 
Christian  country.  Ill  hae  the  law  of 
hiro,thatIwilL  I'll  be  whuppit  but  I'll 
hae  amends,  although  it  costs  me 
twenty  pounds !" 

"  What's  the  matte?  ?"  quo'  I,  pre- 
tending i^oranc^  of  the  haill  concern. 
"  What,  m  the  name  of  NebuchadneaE- 
xar,  hss  set  ye  thcgither  by  the  lugs  ?" 
Then  Mr  Weft  began  his  tale,  how  he 
had  been  collared  and  weel  nigh  thrap^ 
pled  in  his  ain  shop ; — then  the  ither 
tauld  how,  in  the  first  place,  Mr  Weft's 
grandfather,  as  he  ca'd  Nosey,  had 
stolen  his  note,  and  how,  in  the  second 
place,  Mr  Weft  bimsell  had  insulted 
the  great,  grand  Puke  of  Argvlc.  In 
a  word,  there  was  a  desperate  kick-up 
between  Uiem,  the  ane  thrceping  that 
he  would  tak  Uie  law  of  the  ither  im« 
mediutely.  Na,  in  this  respect  Don- 
ald gaed  the  greatest  lengths,  for  he 
swore  that,  ramer  than  be  defeat,  he  wad 
carry  his  cause  to  the  house  of  lords, 
aldiough  it  coat  him  thretty  pounds 
sterling.  I  now  saw  it  was  time  to  put 
in  a  word. 

'*  Honts-touts,  gentlemen,"  quo'  I, 
'*  what's  the  use  of  a'  this  clishma- 
claver  ?  Ye've  baith  gotten  the  wrang 
BOW  by  the  lug,  or  my  name's  no  Wil- 
liam M'Gee.  Ill  wager  ye  a  penny- 
piece,  that  my  monkey  Nosey  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  business." 

Nael  sooner  had  I  spoken  the  word, 
than  the  twa,  looking  round  the  shop, 
.  spied  the  beastie  sitting  upon  the  shelf, 
giming  at  them,  and  putting  out  his 
tongue,  and  wiggle-waggling  his  walk- 
ing stick  ower  ms  left  elbow,  as  if  he 
hM  been  playing  upon  the  fiddle.  Mr 
Weft  at  this  apparition  set  up  a  loud 


lauch :  his  passion  left  him  in  amoment, 
when  he  saw  the  ridiculous  mistake 
that  the  Heelandman  had  fa'en  into, 
and  I  thocht  he  would  hae  burstod  his 
sides  wi'  evendown  merriment.  At 
first  Donald  lookit  desperate  angry, 
and,  judging  frae  the  way  he  was 
twisting  about  his  mouth  and  rowing 
his  een,  I  opined  that  he  intended  some 
deadly  skaith  to  the  monkey*  But 
his  gude  sense,  of  which  HeeUndmen 
are  no  a'thegither  destitute,  got  the 
better  of  his  anger,  and  he  roared  and 
lauched  like  the  very  mischief*  Nor 
^as  this  a',  for  nae  sooner  had  he  be- 
gan to  laudi,  than  the  monkey  did  the 
same  thing,  and  held  its  sides  in  pr^ 
ceesely  the  same  manner,  imitating  his 
actions,  in  the  maist  amusin'  way  ima- 

E'nable.  TMs  only  set  Donald  a- 
uching  nftir  than  ever,  and  when  he 
lifted  up  his  nieve,  and  shook  it  at 
Nosey  in  a  gude  humoured  way,  what 
think  ye  that  the  cratur  did?  Odda 
man,  he  took  the  note  fhie  his  poach* 
whare  it  lay  rowed  up  like  a  baw,  and, 
papping  it  at  Donald,  hit  him  as  fairly 
upon  the  nose,  as  if  it  had  been  shot 
out  of  a  weelf  aimed  musket.  There 
was  nae  resisting  this.  The  haill 
three,  or  rather  the  haill  four,  for 
Nosey  joined  us,  set  up  a  loud  lauch ; 
and  the  Heelandman's  was  the  loudest 
of  a',  showing  that  he  was  really  a  man 
of  sense,  and  could  tak  a  joke  as  weel 
as  his  neighbours. 

When  the  lauchin'  had  a  wee  sub- 
sided, Mr  Campbell,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  hsd  nae  ill  wull  to  Mr  Weft, 
ax'd  his  pardon  fctr  tlie  rough  way  lie 
had  treated  him,  but  the  worthy  ma- 
nufacturer wadna  hear  o't.     **  Houts, 
roan,"  quo'  he,  "  dinna  say  a  word 
aboutlt.    It's  a  mistak  a'tnegether, 
and  Soloman  himsell,  ye  ken,  whiles 
goed  wrang."    Whereupon  the  Ilee- 
uudman  bought  a  KilmamocJc  nicht- 
cap,  price  elevenpence  happeny,  frae 
Mr  Weft,  and  paid  him  wi'  part  of 
the  verj^  note  that  brocht  on  the  ferly 
I  hae  just  been  relating.    But  his 
gude  wull  didna  end  here,  for  he  in- 
sisted on  takin'  us  a' — Nosey  amang 
the  lave — to  the  nearest  public,  where 
he  g^'ed  us  a  fricn'ly  glass,  and  we 
keepit  tawking  about  monkeys,  and 
what  not,  in  a  manner  at  ance  edify<* 
ing  and  amusing  to  hear. 

A  MOPEBN  rYTHAGOR£AK« 
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I  SHALL  make  do  apology  for  trans- 
vitting  the  fbUowing  obMrnrations  to 
four  cxeellent  publication,  being  latis* 
fled,  tluit,  in  a  work  distingmaned  by 
a>  many  maaterly  compositions  on 
■ilisifets  of  public  interest,  their  ad« 
ninioa  or  rejection  will  depend  upon 
ibeniielTes.  If  they  shall  appear  to 
convey  uaeful  and  important  informa- 
lion  OD  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
they  will  be  receired  ofcourse— if  not. 
no  recommendation  of  the  writer  will 
be  available  for  their  admission. 

The  Bubjeet  on  which  I  propose  to 
•ffir  some  remarks,  is  tne  Elective 
Franchise,  as  it  now  stands  in  Ire- 
knd,  particularly  with  respect  to  For« 
ty-shimng  Frediolders.  To  go  about 
10  slum  the  political  imporunce  of 
Iidand  in  general,  or  the  singular  cir« 
iwmstancea  in  which  it  stands,  in  re- 
gsid  to  forty-shilling  electors,  would 
waste  both  your  time  and  mine.  Both 
of  these  have  been  most  prominent 
•algecta  of  inquiry  and  discussion  for 
some  time  past,  and  are  likely  to  be 
so  fior  seme  time  to  come. 

My  countrymen,  not  excepting  those 
of  the  highest  class,  have  never  been 
very  remarkable  for  that  sagacity  which 
looks  to  consequences.  They  engage 
with  an  ardour  of  spirit  tliat  contemns 
the  dull  suggestions  of  prudence,  con- 
sultoonly  present  feelings,  and  disturbs 
not  itself  with  the  calcinations  of  pos- 
sible or  even  probable  contingencies. 
Our  leading  natriots,  in  bestowing  the 
elective  francniseon  Roman  Catholics, 
hoped  to  give  the  world  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  liberal  munificence  in  the 
first  place ;  and  in  the  next,  to  enhance 
their  own  political  interests  and  im- 
portance, by  the  vast  number  of /ar'M- 
/«/  and  devoted  adherents  whom  they 
should  thus  be  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  of  Election.  How  miserably  they 
have  been  disappointed— what  a  flood 
of  perjury  and  mud  has  thereby  dc- 
higed  the  land — and  what  degrading 
scenes  of  riot,  tumult,  and  impiety, 
and  iniquitv,  have  since  attended  every 
contested  election,  are  matters  too  no- 
torious to  do  more  than  mention  them. 
To  the  principle  of  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  elective  privileg&t,  I  am  by 
no  mcMjjs  JniinJcaL    Ucal  property  in 


land,  to  a  certain  amount,  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  conferring  on  theowu- 
er  a  voice  among  the  electors  of  a  re- 
presentative, b^use  it  supposes  lum 
to  possess  an  interest  in  the  country  in 
which  he  has  such  a  stake,  and  some 
degree  of  judgment  to  qualify  him  for 
selecting  a  person  fit  for  so  important 
a  trust.    On  this  principle,  the  quali- 
fication of  an  elector  was  originally 
formed ;  and  I  need  not  tell  my  intel- 
ligent readers,  that  the  sum  of  forty 
shillings,  which  was  then  made  the 
minimum  of  fitness,  was  nearly,  if  not 
fiilly,  equal  in  value  to  forty  pounds 
of  tne  present  day.  A  mark,  amount- 
ing to  13s.  4d.,  either  in  the  way  of 
S' ft,  or  as  a  yearly  pension,  was  in 
ose  days  not  considered  as  unworthy 
of  royal  munificence ;  and  many  in- 
stances of  such  favour  are  to  be  found 
in  ancient  reconls.    In  bestowing  the 
elective  franchise  upon  a  new  body  of 
citizens,  a  fair  opportunity  was  offered 
of  recurring  to  first  principles,  and  con- 
ferring on  voters  that  respectability 
which  a  privilege  so  important  de- 
manded. Unfortunately,  however,  our 
statesmen  looked  to  the  letter,  no't  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  in  so  doing, 
put  property  and  poverty,  the  respect- 
able and  the  base,  the  civilized  and 
the  barbarous,  the  informed  and  the 
illiterate,  upon  equal  terms. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  contemptuous- 
ly of  those  early  times,  as  periods  of 
great  rudeness  and  simplicity ;  yet  how 
would  the  high-spirited  freemen  of 
]^Iagna  Charta  have  scouted  the  idea 
of  admitting  their  serfs  and  villains, 
their  labourers  and  underlings,  into 
the  respectable  class  of  Freeholders— of 
those  who,  from  theirpopertyand  their 
independence,  were  deemed  worthy  of 
political  privileges !  With  them  the 
mob  bv  no  means  constituted  the  peo- 
ple; the  refuse  of  the  land,  as  in  all 
countries  there  will  be  refuse,  were 
left  to  drudge  in  their  proper  sphere ; 
and  simple  as  their  masters  may  be 
thought,  they  never  entertained  the 
absurd  notion  of  conferring  upon  them 
rights  and  privileges  wholly  incoropn- 
tible  with  their  condition.  This  ab- 
surdity was  left  for  our  days  of  know* 
ledge  avd  refmeu\eiv\.\  K«^\tf^  csk^^  ^K. 
a  Si'iialor  ranks  a,\uo\\^  vYke  \cvmX  *vk«^- 
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portint  in  the  sUte^  lo  should  the 
election  to  that  high  dignity  be  com« 
mitted  only  to  those  who  may  at  least 
be  supposed  capable  of  discernment 
sufficient  to  return  the  most  eligible. 
At  it  is,  the  elector  deriving  respect 
from  hit  property,  his  education,  his 
understanding,  and  hisin  tegrity,standa 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  wretch- 
ea  ignoramus,  who  has  been.  Lord 
knows  how,  sworn  into  the  possession 
of  a  forty-shilling  freehold,  but  who  is 
not  worth  a  single  groat  in  the  world. 
Hence,  as  the  number  of  the  latter  far 
outweighs  that  of  the  former,  the 
power  of  returning  members  for  all 
die  counties  of  Ireland,  for  some  of  the 
cities,  and  for  some  of  the  boroughs, 
is  in  reality  veated  in  the  pauperism, 
the  baaeneas,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
barbarism  of  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  impossi- 
ble that  the  Imperial  Legislature  of 
these  realms,  (with  the  exception  of 
Irish  members, )  can  be  apprised  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  elective  franchise 
as  now  exercised  in  Ireland,  because, 
if  they  were,  I  look  upon  it  that  such 
a  preposterous  state  of  things  would 
not  w  suffered  to  exist  for  a  moment* 
Their  eyes,  indeed,  must  have  been 
in  some  measure  opened  by  the  news- 
paper account  of  the  late  Elections. 
Still  there  remains  a  great  deal  with 
which  they  cannot  be  acquainted,  and 
this  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  unfold. 

The  very  necessity  of  registering 
freeholders,  which  registry  lasts  good 
as  far  as  forty  shilling  freeholders  are 
concerned,  only  six  years,  is  of  itself  a 
proof  of  the  impropriety  of  committing 
such  a  power  to  such  hands.  It  origina- 
ted from  the  abominable  practice  that 
subsisted  here  some  forty  years  since, 
of  introducinc;  fictitious  freeholders.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  actually  be- 
gun, but  I  believe  it  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  excess  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  a  candidate,  as  deficient  in  con- 
science as  he  was  jpowerful  in  purse, 
actually  obtained  hu  return,  not  only 
against  a  minority  of  legal  freeholders, 
but  where  there  were  certainly  nearly 
two  to  one  against  him.  It  was  ruled 
by  the  Hi^h  Sheriff  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  assistant  counsel,  that 
whosoever  gave  a  consistent  account 
of  his  freehold,  though  not  producins^ 
any  lease  or  written  title  thereto,  and 
sliould  take  the  freeholder's,  and  bri- 
bery oaths,  must,  under  the  statute,  be 
udiuittcd  as  having  a  good  and  law- 


ful vote.  It  could  be  no  matter  of 
wonder  to  have  two  or  three  unprin- 
cipled fellows  make  up  their  minds  for 
this  atrocious  exhibition  of  villa 'lUous 
peijury  for  the  sake  of  a  few  |(nineas ; 
out  to  see  hundreds  voluntarily  oSBetm 
ing  themselves  for  so  detestable  a  pur- 
pose in  a  countrv  called  Christian,  will, 
1  think,  by  all  British  readers,  be 
deemed  truly  wonderful.  Yet  have 
I  seen  the  renowned  Father  0'J.<eary 
ait  with  the  utmost  composure  where 
this  game  was  played,  and,  if  not 
abetting,  certainly  not  discouraging 
the  actors  of  the  nefarious  dramas 
every  one  of  whom  was  of  hia  own 
communion.  I  need  not  add,  that  he 
waa  a  friend  to  the  ingenious  purcha* 
ser  of  Popish  consciences.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  fraud  was  curious  and 
well  contrived.  Every  candidate  for 
qualification  was  introduced  into  a 
room,  where  he  received  instructiona 
as  to  the  description  of  his  freehold, 
the  number  of  his  acres,  the  lives  in 
his  lease,  and  the  dear  profit  it 
brought  him.  When  he  haa  kamcd 
his  lesson,  and  was  prepared  for  mch 
questions  as  would  probably  be  asked, 
he  was,  if  his  own  clothes  happened 
to  be  too  shabby  for  the  dignity  of  an 
elector,  furnished  with  a  good  voting 
coat.  He  was  then  introduced  into 
Court  by  an  agent ;  and  in  the  event 
of  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  cross-examination 
from  the  lawyers  on  the  opposite  aide, 
and  passing  muster  as  a  legal  elector, 
he  returned  to  receive  the  reward  of  hia 
peijury.  This,  however,  was  adminis- 
tered with  such  caution  in  a  dark  and 
lonely  room,  that  none  ever  knew  the 
hand  that  gave  iu  The  price  paid,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  was  ten  guineas.  I 
have  been  present  in  Court  when  oneof 
these  fellows,  (they  were  called  bucks, 
and  perfectly  well  known,)  after  ha- 
ving minutely  described  his  freehold, 
and  the  landlord  under  whom  he  de- 
rived, was  a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  gentleman 
from  whose  estate  he  was  about  to  vote* 
He  rose  with  great  indignation,  assu- 
red the  Sheriff  he  had  never  seen  the 
man  before ;  that  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  his  tenants ;  that  no  such 
person  held  a  foot  of  ground  under  him  ; 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  confirm 
what  he  said  by  oath.  But  the  point 
was  ruled ;  the  Sheriff  said  it  might  be 
a  matter  for  bubsequent  scrutiny,  but 
Uiat  he  muat  abide  b^  the  words  of 
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the  tUtnte.  Such  wm  the  decision  of 
in  Irith  High  SheriflL  I  idmj  he  per- 
mitted to  douht  whether  it  would 
hire  been  eo  decided  by  a  Britiflh  one. 
As  none  hut  Protesttnts  could  then 
vote,  there  was  idded  to  their  crimes 
the  perjury  of  passing  for  Protestants. 
Heretics  Uiey  might  ssfely  have  sworn 
tbemselTes. 

The  aet  for  registering  freeholders. 
Done  of  whom  can  rote  unless  regis- 
toed  six  months  preyions  to  the  day 
of  election,  certainly  precludes  fraud 
and  perjury  of  this  nature,  but  by 
spening  a  door  for  the  admismon  of 
voters,  neither  more  respectable,  nor 
more  conscientious,  contributes,  I  fear, 
very  litde  to  the  honesty  and  purity 
of  dections.  The  great  landed  pro- 
prietors themselves  must  of  course  be 
rrgsrded  aa  scrupulously  averse  to  ad- 
mitting any  to  be  enrolled  among  their 
forty-railllng  freeholdeTs,  whose  inte« 
rest  in  the  premises  was  not  in  reality 
of  that  amount.  Of  their  estates,  how- 
erer,  no  inconsiderable  portion  is  leas- 
ed to  middlemen,  who,  adopting  the 
niinous  system  of  letting  land  in  small 
divisions,  in  order  to  get  the  most  they 
can  out  of  it  during  the  continuance 
of  their  leases,  have  at  length  filled 
the  country  with  a  dense  population, 
which,  in  default  of  manufacturing 
employment,  increases  in  pauperism  as 
it  advances  in  numbers.  Among  these 
middlemen— of  whom  many  areRomau 
Catholics — as  well  as  among  the  general 
classes  of  country  gentlemen,  there  na- 
turally exists  a  desire  of  enhancing  their 
importance,  and  exhibiting  their  politi- 
cal jveight  and  respectability  by  the 
number  of  voters  they  are  able  to  oring 
into  the  field.  A  man  who  can  command 
a  score  or  two  of  forty-shilling  mili- 
tants, armed  irith  the  election  fran- 
thise,  and  ready  to  march  as  their 
leader  shall  direct,  is  a  champion  of 
no  mean  consequence  in  a  close  con- 
test for  the  representation  of  a  county. 
At  first  they  were  pretty  securely 
reckoned  upon  by  their  natural  com- 
manders ;  but  since  the  nriests  have 
taken  the  field,  and  brought  the  thun- 
der of  the  Church  to  bear  against  what- 
ever side  they  choose  to  oppose,  the 
elective  warfare  has  entirely  changed 
its  nature,  and  those  spiritual  generals 
who  lately  disclaimed  all  political  med- 
dlings, and  solicited  only  the  uninter- 
mpted  exercise  of  their  holy  functions, 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  su- 
preme^  if  not  exduave  right,  of  spm 
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pointing  raaresentatives  of  Irdand 
m  the  British  Parliament !  The  faci- 
lity of  making  freeholders  of  HtuB  de- 
scription, increased  the  number  of 
these  respectable  and  independent  elec- 
tors to  an  exorbitant  amount.  It  waa 
discovered,  it  seems,  by  sages  learned 
in  the  laws,  that  stamped  leases  or 
powers  of  any  sort  were  wholly  unne- 
cessary, and  that  any  kind  of  docu- 
ment intimating  the  landlord's  consent 
to  add  a  life  to  the  tenant's  lease,  if  it 
had  no  life  before,  or  to  give  the  oc« , 
cupier  of  house,  garden,  or  land,  no 
matter  how  small,  provided  he  was 
willing  to  swear  his  interest  therein 
wortli  forty  shillings,  thesaid  premises 
during  tlie  life  of  some  person  speci- 
fied, generally  an  old  man  or  woman, 
was  perfectly  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  be  registeredas  a  freeholder.  When 
it  is  considered  what  number  of  this 
description  of  inhabitants  abound  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  how  little  scru- 
pulous they  are  about  so  trifling  a 
matter  as  an  oath  when  an ydiing  is  to 
be  got  by  taking  it,  you  will  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  immense  overflow  of 
perjury  and  pauperism  to  be  found 
in  the  great  body  of  Irish  electors ! 

I  have  been  frequently  present  at 
sessions  held  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gistering freeholders,  as  well  as  at  con- 
tested county  elections,  at  both  of 
which,  and  particularly  the  latter,  the 
modes  of  proceeding  were  at  once  far- 
cical and  disgusting.  At  the  former, 
the  forty-shilling  freeholder  swears^ 
agreeable  to  a  printed  form,  that  he 
has  a  freehold  worth  forty  shillings, 
(describing  the  place  where  it  is  situ- 
ated) that  he  is  a  bona  fide  occupier, 
either  by  grazing,  or  tilling,  or  both  ; 
and  that  ne  has  it  by  virtue  of  the 
title  then  produced  in  Court.  On  the 
paper  so  produced,  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  writes  his  name,  and  the  date 
of  the  registry,  then  enters  it  into  his 
catalogue,  receives  a  small  fee,  and 
the  business  of  the  registry  is  com- 
pleted. The  fees  of  these  time-serving 
electors,  that  is  to  say,  of  nineteen  in 
every  score  of  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, are  paid  by  their  landlords,  or, 
as  they  mignthave  been  too  often  call- 
ed, their  drivers,  who  settle  the  busi- 
ness with  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  and 
who  get  sessions  held,  each  in  his  own 
district,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
registering  their  voters.  The  nature 
of  tlie  system  obliges  even  the  respect- 
able landed  pxopxklot  Io^X\tv^\£a 
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meamire  on  the  obnoxicras  part  of  it, 
if  he  is  Anxiom  to  maintain  a  county 
inteieit,  became  otherwise  he  will  be 
belt  out  of  the  field  by  persons  far 
below  him  indeed  in  wealth  and  re« 
apectability.  The  abuses  to  which  it 
is  curried  are  too  numerous  fordetaQ ; 
they  may  easily  be  inferred  firom  this 
very  statement,  especially  when  it  is 
eonsideredy  that  on  the  daj  of  elec- 
tion no  cross-examination  is  allowed 
to  take  place ;  it  is  enough  that  the 
person's  name  is  entered  in  the  regis* 
trator'sschedule.  The  bribery  oath  may 
indeed  be  put,  but  this  is  rarely  done, 
bccauie  the  only  result  would  be  de- 
lay— no  forty-stullinghero  ever  stum- 
bling over  tliat  molehill.  Now  it  must 
often  happen  that  the  tenure  which 
was  retlly  worth  forty  shillings  at  the 
time  of  registry,  may  not  be  worth  ten 
on  the  day  of  an  election  taking  place 
three,  four,  or  five  years  after.  But  no 
question  can  be  put^-it  was  sworn 
io  five  years  before, — erf^,-^-hj  Hi- 
bernian logic— it  must  be  true  still. 
My  British  readers  will  hardly  believe 
that  two  or  three  have  often  been  known 
to  register  out  of  one  house  and  acre- 
one  tilled  it,  another  grazed  it,  and  a 
third  did  both.  Itwasinsomesort  true, 
for  all  lived  in  the  same  house,  all  had 
one  or  more  pigs  for  grasing,  and  all 
raised  potatoes;  but  the  real  value 
of  the  holding,  after  deduction  of 
the  rent,  could  not  amount  to  more 
than  five  killings  per  man.  These, 
you  will  say,  were  pretty  electors,  yet 
truth  obliges  me  to  say,  that  of  the 
droves  I  have  seen  brought  to  the  re- 
gistry sessions  by  land  and  by  water^ 
Siere  were  multitudes  with  even  less 
pretensions,  fellows  furnished  with  do- 
cuments from  those  who  had  no  free- 
hold to  give — ^fellows  who  had  scarce  a 
cabin  to  live  in,  and  whose  only  title 
lay  in  a  tongue  ready  to  swear,  and  a 
conscience  wide  enough  to  swallow  any 
pill  the  masto-  thought  fit  to  prescribe. 
Surely  the  candidate  who  was  honour- 
ed with  such  support,  had  ample  rea- 
son to  exclaim  wito  Coriolanus,  (Shak- 
Bpeare  furnishes  matter  for  every- 
thing,) 

««  Most  sweet  voices  T' 

But  I  come  to  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  a  grand  day  it  is.  Then  ap- 
pear the  diff&ent  squadrons,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  several  centurions, 
whose  bnainenB  it  is  to  provide  food 
mad  htlging;  to  keep  them,  if  potable. 
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sober ;  to  watch  against  the  intrusion 
of  emissaries  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  to  keep  his  ragged  regiment  froin 
straggling.  This  is  a  task  of  some  dif- 
ficulty, particularly  towards  the  close 
of  election,  and  when  the  return  is 
closely  contested ;  for  then  every  pos- 
sible artifice  is  resorted  to,  and  with 
most  ardour  on  the  weaker  side,  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  hard 
run  candidate.  There  are,  however, 
two  circumstances  in  the  registry  plan 
favourable  to  the  friends  of  public 
peace,  because  they  tend  to  shorten 
oon tests.  One  is,  that  there  is  a  voting 
room  for  every  barony,  so  that  many 
votes  are  received  at  the  same  time; 
and  another,  that  no  lawyers  can  speak 
in  Court.  There  is  yet  a  third,  wnich 
is,  that,  by  previously  examining  the 
r^stry,  any  person  well  acquainted 
with  county  interests  can  easily  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  parties  has  the 
strongest  support.  I  should  indeed 
rather  say  that  it  has  been  an  advan- 
tage conaudvc  to  general  tranquillity ; 
for,  as  it  is,  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
Ko  landlord,  however  lenient,  how- 
ever generous,  and  however  beloved, 
can  reckon  upon  the  support  of  his 
own  tenantry,  Deing  Roman  Catholics, 
even  though  he  be  himself  the  candi- 
date, unless  he  is  approved  by  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for  into 
her  hands  the  power  of  returning  re- 

Eresentatives  is  now  committed,  who, 
owever  qualified  she  may  be  to  make 
saints,  is  not  the  best  posnble  maker 
of  senators  in  a  Popish  empire,  much 
less  in  a  Protestant  one.  France,  I 
believe,  would  not  easily  submit  to  be 
governed  by  senators  of  her  choice.-^ 
Spain  does,  but  her  example  is  not 
among  the  most  encouraging.  Mr 
Piunket  himself  will  certainly  not  de- 
ny her  present  overbearing  infinence 
in  this  land  of  saints,  b^use  it  is 
so  fully  borne  out  by  facts ;  but  he  is 
happily  possessed  of  a  secret  to  neuu 
tndise  these  facts — ^nay,  even  to  pre- 
vent their  future  recurrence.  The  di- 
vines of  the  holy  Roman  Church  only 
want  to  be  established  in  the  pleasing 
enjoyment  of  power,  ecclesiastical  for 
themselves,  and  political  for  their  fol- 
lowers !  WeU,  what  remedy  can  be 
more  simple  ^  Give  them  all  they  ask, 
says  Mr  Piunket,  and  they  will  com- 
plain no  more !  I  like  simple  remetlies, 
and  if  there  be  a  more  simple  than 
this,  I  certainly  don't  know  where  to 
look  for  h. 
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In  the  oountyof  Cork,  ta  well  as  in 
mmnl  other  Iriah  counties,  there  is 
among  these  fortj-shilling  voters,  a 
fcry  \MTgie  proportion  of '  sweet  voices/ 
totally  ignorant  of  any  language  but 
their  own  native  dialect.    All  these  of 
ooane  belong  to  the  Pope's  regiment, 
and  know  nothing  of  Christianity  save 
what  comes  through  the  medium  of 
the  prieat.    The  legislature  has  pre* 
icrioed  two  oaths  necessary  to  be  tiucen 
by  Roman  Catholics  previous  to  their 
bting  admitted  to  exercise  a  civil  pri« 
vilege  ao  important  as  that  of  the  elec« 
tive  franchise.    These  are  to  be  ta« 
ken  in  open  court,  and  the  names  or 
marks  of  the  persons  taking  them,  are 
entered  in  a  roll  kept  by  the  clerk  of 
the  crown.   Without  a  certificate  un- 
der his  hand,  that  this  indispensable 
preliminary  haa  been  complied  with, 
all  the  other  preparations  are  nugatory. 
One  of  these  is  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King,  not  containing  many  sen- 
tenoes-^the  other  may  be  called  that 
of  allegiance  to  the  State,  abjuring  and 
renouncing  the  Pope's  temporal  au- 
thority and  so  forth  !    This  is  pretty 
^ODf,  and  the  tenor  and  phraseology 
of  It  not  very  accordant  with  Uie  un- 
cultivated comprehension  of  poor  Pad- 
dy. Many,  therefore,  who  know  enough 
of  English  to  repeat  it  after  the  clerk, 
do  in  reality  pronounce  words  and 
sentences,  of  a  great  part  of  which  they 
know  not  the  meaning.  But  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  manage  with  those  who 
ean  not  speak  Engliw.    The  Act  pre- 
■eribea  tne  oath  to  be  taken  Anfflice 
ioiidem  verbis;  and  if  it  had  said  that 
it  shall  be  availing  to  none  who  cannot 
really  and  bonafldewo  take  it,  the  be- 
nefit would  have  been  considerable  in 
another  point  of  view,  by  promoting 
the  uae  of  the  English  tongue.    This 
advantage  would  be  enhanced  still 
more  by  a  condition,  indispensable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  qualification  of  an 
deetor,  namely,  that  he  should  be 
able  not  only  to  speak  English,  but 
to  read  it.    The  Act  not  having  pro- 
vided for  interpretation,  and  miving 
specified  a  certain  form  of  words  with- 
out express  license  to  substitute  any 
others  for  them,  may  not  unreasonably 
leem  to  have  precluded  all  who  could 
not  repeat,  and  did  not  understand 
the  worda  of  the  statute.    But  if  our 
State  directors  want  first  to  remove 
monntains,  they  are  in  no  want  of  ca- 
anistica]  Mbnitie§  to  muuge  at  itmr 
ptevun  the  eoattmctha  of  ActB  of 
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Parliament  relative  to  oatha,  and  too 
often  on  the  principles  of  Hudibnatic 
logic. 

I  was  present  when  a  batch  of  thirty 
or  forty  single-tongued  freeholderB  ap« 
peared  before  the  derk  of  the  erown, 
to  consummate  the  forms  of  legal  qna* 
lification.  He,  not  understanding  a 
word  of  their  language,  and  supposing 
that  they  knew  at  l^t  sometning  of 
his,  had  them  duly  arranged  in  front 
of  his  chair,  and  produced  his  long 
scroll. 

To  the  first  man,  who  happened  to 
know  a  few  English  words,  but  with- 
out ability  to  hold  conversation,  he 
began  thus — "  You,  sir,  and  the  rest  of 
these  gentlemen,  must  first  declare  your 
respective  names,  and  afterwards  re- 
peat after  me  the  contents  of  this  pa- 
per, which,  after  you  have  sworn  to, 
D:ust  be  signed  with  the  name  or  mark 
of  every  individual.  Do  you  now,  air, 
begin  by  repeating  your  name."    The 

Esrson  addressed  looked  round  for  re- 
ef, and  wa<:  informed  by  a  friend  (in 
Irish)  that  he  must  say  after  the  derk 
every  word  that  the  clerk  should  read 
to  him  out  of  the  paper.    Thus  em- 
boldened, he  requested  his  friend  to 
bid  the  clerk  begin  again— this  was 
accordingly  done. — (QuPEtion)  Repeat 
your  name. — f  Answer)  Repate  your 
name. — (Clerk)  What  answer  is  that, 
man  ? — (Freeholder)  What  answer  is 
that,  man  ? — At  this  there  was  a  laugh 
in  court,  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
got  angry,  thinking  perhaps  that  Pad- 
dy was  disposed  to  pass  a  joke  upon 
him.    An  explanation,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  band  soon 
set  matters  to  rights,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  business  was  pretty  well  got 
over,  each  man  successivelv  repeating 
his  name.    But  the  sequel  baffles  all 
description.    The  quickest  ear,  and 
the  most  flippant  tongue,  found  it  not 
only  difficult,  but  impossible,  except 
after  frequent  repetitions,  to  catch  the 
sounds  of  an  unknown  language,  and 
to  repeat  its  words  and  sentences  in- 
telligibly. What  then  must  have  been 
the  confusion  of  tongues  in  sueh  a 
Babel  as  was  here  presented !  Had  the 
rustics  been  even  moderately  acquaint- 
ed with  English,  still  the  meaning 
would  have  been  for  the  most  part 
abut  out,  being  so  much  above  the  or- 
dinary reach  of  thdr  ideaa ;  as  it  was, 
they  were  just  aa  unahle  \o  \iicin!Q(\iTi»& 
their  leaaon  aa  to  oomigiK^MmxX.  *t^ 
oath  might  hive  been  a&n^  iAffiaf% 
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iHstened  in  Gredc*  Sometimes  au  iu-  igaorance,  and  terviUty,  is  Uie  prin- 
leiproter  was  em[doyedj  whojbeuig<out  ciple  on  which  the  right  of  Foting  was 
dT  the  common  stamp,  and  unskilled  ongiually  establiahed,  and  by  which 
in  the  written  Irish,  was  enable  to  it  should  he  regulated  stilL  Will  the 
giTe  anything  like  a  just  translation,  patriotic  advocates  for  the  continuance 
^U  did,  however,  give  a  puraphrastical  of  this  blessed  system  in  Ireland,  find 
due  to  the  meaning,  the  result  of  precedent  or  justification  for  it  in  the 
which  was  to  make  it  much  less  pala-  psges  of  that  Magna  Charta  to  wliich 
table.  What  they  did  no/  understand  they  are  so  fond  of  recurring  ?  They 
they  had  no  objection  to  sign,  when  know  they  will  not.  All  I  ask  is  a 
requiifed  to  do  so  by  their  masters;  recurrence  to  the  principle  and  the 
and  my  poor  countrymen  have  a  no-  practice  of  their  own  grest  era  of  po* 
tion,  that  if  the  book  be  not  actually  utical  liberty.  An  equivalent  for  the 
kissed,  the  conscience  is  quite  safe,  rate  of  that  period  cannot  be  fixed 
Now  ^ere  are  two  modes  of  evading  on  a  lower  scale  than  twenty  pounds, 
perjury  according  to  their  spiritual  lo-  ^d  by  such  freeholders  alone  should 
gic-— one  is  to  approach  the  book  to  county  representative  ever  be  return- 
-Uie  mouth,  but  not  touch  it  with  the    ed. 

Jips— -the  other  to  kiss  the  thumb.  But  I  will  do  more  towards  enlar- 
Hence  nothing  is  more  common  in  our  ging  and  extending  the  elective  fran- 
Courta  of  Law,  than  to  hear  attorneys  chise  than  those  senators  are  proba*- 
reprimand  a  witness  for  similar  eva-  Uy  aware  of»  for  though  Ireland  is 
aion.  **  Kiss  the  book,  sir — not  your  ever  in  their  moutlis,  they  arc  still 
thumb !  My  lord,  that  fellow  is  eva-  strangers  to  her  true  interest^  and  her 
.ding  the  oau  1"  In  the  particular  case  real  situation.  In  the  present  system, 
here  recorded,  as  it  was  nobody's  bu-  exclusive  of  what  I  have  already  ob- 
ainess  to  nudse  objections — and  the  served,  anomalies  exist  of  a  nature  not 
clerk  of  the  crown  or  his  deputy  had  less  unjust  than  preposterous.  Save 
too  much  business  on  his  nands  to  and  except  the  jxissessor  of  an  estate 
lengthen  it  by  unnecessary  scruples,  in  fee  simple,  no  man  can  vote  who 
the  boys  were  allowed  to  kiss  as  they  has  not  one  or  more  lives  in  the  lease 
pleasea.  by  which  he  holds  his  land.    Thus 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  A.  B.,  possessed  of  an  interest  in  lands 
fltate  this  too  fiiithful  account  of  fortv-  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
ahillingelectorshipsin  Ireland?  Would  under  a  lease  of  99,  or  (as  is  often  the 
it  not  be  an  insult  on  intelligence  and  case  here)  of  999  years,  is  not  entitled 
int^;rlty  to  employ  words  in  proving  to  vote  for  a  representative ;  while  C 
what  18  so  obvious  a  truth,  that  the  D.,  the  petty  occupier  of  a  cabin  and 
measure  was  conceived  in  folly,  born  a  single  acre,  though  utterly  ignorant 
in  ignorance,  nursed  in  selfishness,  and  of  the  langusge  spoken  in  the  senate, 
lias  grown  up  in  iniquity  ?  AU,  it  is  and  though  not  worth  one  shilling  over 
true,  are  not  involved  in  the  same  sink  and  above  his  lawful  debts,  shall 
of  reproach ;  but  that  too  many  are,  march  into  an  election-court,  and  have 
he  kniows  litde  of  Ireland  who  wul  not  as  efficient  a  voice  as  a  gentleman  of  a 
amply  testify.  Theory,  I  am  aware,  thousand  a-year  fee  simple  estate ! ! 
will  never  want  sounding  periods,  and  And  why?  because  he  has  produced 
gpecious  sophisms,  to  vindicate  any  at  the  r^istry  sessions  a  scrap  of  paper 
measure  whose  plausible  tendency  is  intimating  that  his  landlord  has  given 
to  give  power  to  The  People  i  but  prac-  him  a  forty-shilling  fret^old,  diuring 
tioe  is  the  test  of  theory,  and  without  tlie  life  of  Joan  Car  thy,  widow,  aged 
theimprimaturofexperience, herpro-  77  years!!  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
jecta  are  but  the  baseless  fabrics  of  a  that  this  is  impossible ;  and  truly,  I 
▼iaion,  with  this  difference,  that  they  should  say  the  same  thing,  but  that  I 
are  not  quite  so  harmless.  know  it  to  be  true.    A  gentleman  in 

One  would  think  that  the  road  to  a  this  neighbourhood  holds  property  in 
just  and  fair  representation  of  the  land  to  the  amount  of  1700  acres,  on 
landed  interest  of  Ireland  lay  open  to  which,  diough  there  are  numerous  in- 
every  moderate  understanding.  Ac-  habitants,  and  some  of  them  re^MCt- 
tual  possession  of  a  competent  portion  able,  there  is  not  a  single  freeholder, 
of  land,  implying  at  once  an  indepen*  because  it  is  held  by  a  vcr^  old  lease 
</e/7ae?  tf/cooditioi].  And  a  d^ree  of  in-  of  999  years  I  These  things  surely 
^^U^pcaee above  the  rmka  d* plebeian    (w^tnottoWw^  \V!bax^u.^^(«nnci 
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shMid  be  ododBd  frmn  vothf  who  qaestionably  be  changed.    WiA  m 

hM  real  property  in  land  to  the  amount  humble  hq>e  of  loggesting  aome  ii8e« 

teqaired^  and  whose  lease  secures  him  fhl  hints,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble 

a  reasonable  duration,  say  of  15  or  90  of  drawing  up  the  forgoing  statement 

▼ears-    It  is  rather  a  firmer  hold  than  —if  it  be  true,  it  surely  deserves  the 


that  of  the  above-mentioned  forty- 
shillinger,  whose  old  lady's  life  could 
not  be  valued  at  more  than  two  or 
three  vears'  purehase. 

If  tne  legislature  wish,  as  no  doubt 
they  do,  to  put  the  elective  franchise 
into  hands  of  something  like  respecta« 
bility,  the  present  system  must  un« 


attention  of  the  Legislature,  however 
humble  the  writer.  My  knowledge 
and  experience  assure  me  that  it  is, 
and  you,  sir,  I  believe,  will  vouch  that 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  oommunic»« 
ting  fabricated  intelligence. 

Senez. 
Cork,  June  1,  1897. 


On  the  Scots  Law  of  Maarmge. 
To  the  Editor. 


Edin.  June  13,  1827. 
Sir,— The  following  observations 
on  some  particulars  relative  to  the 
Scotch  Law  of  Marriage,  were  written 
in  April  last,  in  cotiscquence  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
subject/  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of 
Mr  Wakefield  at  Lancaster.  The  evi- 
dence which  was  then  given,  as  to 
what  the  law  of  Msrriage  in  Scotland 
is,  by  the  respectable  counsel  who  was 
examined  for  Mr  Wakefield,  and  the 
ficwE  which  have  since  been  escpress- 
ed  on  the  subject  in  an  article  in  your 
Magazine  for  May,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  which  has  still  more  recently, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  been  assumed 
to  be  law  in  Scotland,  appear  to  me  to 
be  contrary,  both  to  the  legal  principles 
and  authorities  of  our  law;  and  there- 
fore, though  my  observations  were  not 
written  with  a  view  to  publication  in 
any  shape,  I  now  send  them  to  you, 
that  you  may,  if  you  think  proper, 
give  Uiem  a  place  in  your  columns. 

In  Scotland,  marriage  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  civil  contract,  which  is 
oonstituted  by  the  interposition  of  the 
consent  of  parties.  Consent  is  the 
essential  and  indispensable  quality  of 
the  contract;  and  if  the  parties  are 
capable  of  contracting  marriage,  and 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  in- 
terposition of  that  consent,  that  is 
quite  enough  to  constitute  a  marriage. 
It  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  the 
church,  or  any  civil  ceremony,  to  give 
it  validity ;  nor  is  it  requisite  that 
the  consent  should  be  adhibited  in  any 
set  form  of  words.  The  contract  may 
legally  be  entered  into  by  the  jwrties 
exchanging  missive  letters,  wnereby 
they  ejLp&idy  Mcknowledgc  having 
iskea  emeb  other  for  hmhttnd  and  wife 
—or  the  eoneent  may  be  interchanged 
in  ppoaenoeof  witnesses;  or  a  marriage 


mav  legally  be  constituted  by  fkcta 
and  circumstances,  as  by  the  parties 
living  together,  and  acknowledging 
each  other  as  man  and  wife.  It  la 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  con* 
sent,  in  whatever  form  given,  that  it 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
contract ;  and  it  is  merely  because,  ia 
marriages  which  are  performed  by 
clergymen  in  presence  of  their  oon« 
gregations,  there  is  the  most  undoubt* 
ed  proof  of  that  consent  which  the 
law  requires,  that  they  are  held  to  be 
beyond  all  question  vidid  and  efiectual. 

Copula,  or  carnal  knowledge,  is  not 
required  to  constitute  marriage ;  that 
is  only  the  consummation  of  it  The 
1^^  maxim  is,  Concensus,  non  cancum 
hitus,  facit  matrimonittnu 

fiut  though  this,  the  most  solemn 
of  all  contracts,  is  perfected  solely  by 
consent,  and  may  thus  easily  be  enter* 
cd  into,  it  will  be  observed  that  Me 
consent  which  the  law  requires,  im« 
plies  the  existence  of  some  essential 
qualities,  and  the  absence  of  other  auA» 
hties,  in  order  to  render  the  mamage 
binding. 

In  me  first  place,  the  law  requires 
that  the  parties  be  capable  of  consent- 
ing ;  for  one  who  cannot  consent  cannot 
marry;  and  therefore  idiots,  furious 
persons,  and  pupils,  are  incapable  of 
marrying.  The  age  of  pupilarity  in 
Scotland  is  ttpche  in  females,  and 
fourteen  in  males,  after  the  attainment 
of  which,  the  sexes  are  respectively 
presumed  to  be  capable  of  entering 
into  the  married  state,  and  that,  too, 
even  without  the  consent  of  paxents  or 
guardians. 

In  the  second  place,  the  consent  must 
be  true  and  j^nuine,  ikol  tk^tcivcaX.  wA. 
apparent  only.    Aii  Vdiot  tclv|  ^«  «bl 
apparent  conacnl ;  Wt\J  mtroSpLYfcN^ 
incapable  oC  giving  a  xcaX  wv\  ^gwoatai 
consent  as  a  ywl^'  lo  ^XT!  c«ivVtiRX»^ 
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would  be  abfvrd  to  hold  him  bound, 
more  especiallv  to  a  contract  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  as  that  of 
marriage.  Acoorduiffly,  the  Court  of 
Seision  has  found,  where  an  idiot  had 
entered  into  a  marriage,  and  a  child 
had  been  bom  before  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  was  challenged,  and 
where,  too,  the  idiot  had  not  been  pre- 
viously cognosced ;  that  the  marriage 
was  nevertheless  null  and  void. — Bkir 
T.  Blair,  June  1748. 

In  the  third  place,  the  consent  must 
be^u//,  free,  and  explicit^  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  deliberate  and  so« 
Icmn  intention  of  the  parties  to  enter 
into  the  married  state  with  each  other, 
independently  of  the  mere  form  or 
manner  of  giving  the  consent. 

1st.  A  marriage  is  not  binding,  how- 
ever formal  the  manner  in  which  the 
consent  has  been  interposed,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  was  given  by  either 
of  the  parties  through  compulsion,  or 
in  consequence  of  such  a  degree  of 
violence  as  would  compel  the  assent  of 
a  person  of  ordinary  consistency. 

t^.  A  marriage  is  not  binding  where 
the  consent  to  enter  into  it  has  been 
given  through  Fear;  and  in  this  term, 
1  apprehend,  there  is  included  not 
merely  the  fear  of  violence  to  the  in- 
dividual herself,  but  of  violence  or 
even  disgrace  to  those  with  whom  she  is 
most  nearly  and  dearly  related.  Fear 
may  be  induced  in  a  vast  variety  of 
ways|  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, independently  of  the  mere  fear 
arising  from  actual  or  threatened  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  the  individual. 
Lord  Stair  says,  "  Just  fear  is  infer- 
red not  only  by  positive  acts  inferring 
constraint,  but  by  restraint,  as  by  long 
and  unlawful  imprisonment,  or  by 
hindering  of  necessary  food,  sltep,  rest, 
clothing,  or  by  affording  only  corrupt 
meat  and  drink,  ^c"  Consent  given 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  be 
considered  free  and  deliberate ;  and 
therefore,  to  hold  that  the  party  who 
gave  ic,  is,  in  any  contract,  bound  as 
efiectually  as  if  sne  had  given  her  free 
and  deliberate  consent,  appears  to  be 
contrary  to  every  principle  Doth  of  law 
and  reason. 

Sd.  A  marriage  is  not  binding  when 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  has 
been  obtained  by  means  o{  gross  fraud 
and  imposition.  Lord  Stair,  thegreat- 

-   est  aiUhority  in  the  law  of  Scodand, 
SMj^e,  tluu  "  J^raud  u  excepted  in  all 

Aamanac/ions"  3/r  £ji«x I N£,  in  like 
MMoaer,  aays,   ''Marriage  is  truly  a 


contract,  and  so  requires  the  consent  qf 
the  parties,  of  which  infra  b.  iii.  tit  1* 
§16."  OixYieessentiaiiaeithatctmseni 
which  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to 
marriage,  and  every  other  contract,  he 
says,  in  the  passage  to  which  he  befixe 
expressly  refers,  *'  There  can  be  no 
consent  where  the  words  or  writings  by 
which  it  is  said  to  be  expressed,  are 
drawn  from  either  of  the  parties  by 
fraud,  sgainst  his  real  inclination. 
Fraud  or  dole  is  defined  a  machination 
or  contrivance  to  deceive ;  and  when  it 
appears  that  the  party  would  not  have 
entered  into  the  contract  had  he  not 
been  fraudulently  led  into  it;  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Roman  law,  ubidom 
Iu8  dedit  causam  contractui,  he  is  justly 
said  not  to  have  contracted,  but  to  be 
deceived.  Hence,  if  he  who  has  been 
guilty  of  the  fraud,  shall  sue  for  per- 
formance, the  other  party  may  be  re- 
lieved by  an  exception  of  dole,"  See. 
The  consent  to  marry,  therefore,  must 
be  full,  free,  and  deliberate.  In  other 
words,  it  must  not  have  been  obtained 
by  force,  fear,  or  gross  fraud. 

Lord  Stair  goes  even  farther;  for 
he  says  that  "  Error  also  in  the  suh* 
stantials  makes  void  the  consent,  un- 
less future  consent  intervene,  as  it  did 
in  Jacob,  who  supposed  that  he  had 
married  and  received  Rachel,  but,  by 
mistake,  got  Leah,  yet  was  content  to 
retain  her,  and  serve  for  the  other  also." 
Fraud  and  error  are  commonly  uni- 
ted; and  accordingly,  in  treating  of 
what  his  Lordship  calls  "  tlie  conge- 
nerous alledgeances,"  errore  lapsus  et 
dolo  circumventusj  he  says,  ''  it  were  a 
hard  thing  to  determine  whether  Jacob 
were  errore  lufuus  or  dolo  circumvent 
tus,  when  liCah  came  to  his  bed  instead 
of  Kachcl  ;  but  certainly  he  might 
luiue  repudiated  Leuh,  as  not  being 
his  wife,  if  he  had  not  ratified  the 
marriage  by  continuing  therein ;  and 
no  doubt  he  was  not  only  dolo  circum^ 
ventus  by  Leah  and  her  father,  but  he 
was  also  errore  lapsus  ;  yet  it  was  by 
his  own  fault ;  for  though  she  came  to 
him  in  the  dark,  yet  if  he  had  but 
spoken  to  her,  her  voice  could  not  but 
have  discovered  who  she  was  to  him, 
who  had  so  long  conversed  with  her." 

Lord  Bank  TON  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  "  when  a  man  ignorantly 
marries  a  woman  that  is  with  child  to 
another  at  the  time,  it  would  seem 
lawful  for  him  to  insist  that  the  mar- 
riage be  dedaxed  void,  as  being  /hiM- 
duleuiX^  coYvlxacleiV  ou  \Yifi  v^ix.  qH  ^X^« 
woman«    TViva  \a  cstvtom  \o  >JaR  1»\ft* 
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Hic  kw,  the  ciTii  law,  and  that  of 
other  Pkotestant  countries  at  this  day ; 
snd  there  ia  little  doaht  of  our  follow* 
iDg  these  authorities  strongly  founded 
on  the  oonunon  sense  of  mankind/'  &c 

it  is  not,  however,  I  apprehend, 
every  species  or  degree  of  fraud  that 
iriUannul  a  marriage.  A  man  believing 
die  wife  he  hsd  chosen  to  be  chaste, 
and  she  turns  out  otherwise ;  or  that 
she  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  turns  out  comparatively  no« 
dungy— ia  nevertheless  Dound  by  the 
marriage ;  for  these  are  qualities  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  contract ;  and  were  such  circum- 
stances as  morals,  fortune,  or  temper, 
held  sufficient  to  annul  a  marriage,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  either  party 
to  break  the  connexion  at  any  time, 
and  involve  society  in  the  most  cala* 
loitons  confusion. 

Whether  that  full,  free,  and  deli« 
berate  consent  which  the  law  requires 
lo  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  has  been 
interposed,  is  a  question  of  circum- 
stances. What  is  sufficient  proof  that 
has  been  given  in  one  case,  may  not  be 
sufficient  in  another.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  contracting  parties  are 
both  of  mature  age,  and  of  course  less 
liable  to  compulsion,  fraud,  or  fear, 
very  diffisrent  evidence  will  be  requi- 
site to  set  the  marriage  aside  from 
what  will  be  sufficient  for  that  pur* 
pose  when  one  of  the  parties  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  knowing  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  and  arts  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception ;  and  the  other  so  young  and 
inexperienced  as  merely  to  be  legally 
capable  of  entering  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony— the  more  especially  if  tlie 
minor  be  the  female.  It  is  a  fit  ques- 
tion for  a  jury  to  decide,  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  on  a  complex  view 
of  all  its  circumstances,  whether  the 
consent  to  marry  has  been  given  with 
all  the  essential  qualities  which  are  re- 
quisite, or  whether,  though  the  form 
of  consent  hod  been  given,  it  was  not 
extracted  by  means  of  fraud  and  cir- 
cumvention, fear,  or  violence,  and 
when  in  truth  there  was  no  real  inten- 
tion or  disposition  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  individuals  to  enter  mto  the  al- 
liance. The  jury  must  be  satisfied 
not  merely  of  the  existence  of  fraud, 
but  that  the  fraud,  fear,  or  compulsion 
was  of  such  a  nature  and  extent  as  to 
cxdnde  the  idea  of  deliberate  consent 
on  the  part  of  one  o£  the  individaals 

to  hecome  tbc  wife  or  husband  of  the 
oiber. 


Each  of  the  g^unds  which  hare 
been  mentioned,  if  fully  and  distinct^ 
ly  proved,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  suf* 
ficient  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a-  true 
consent  having  been  given,  and  there* 
fore  sufficient  to  set  a  marriage,  ob« 
tained  by  its  means,  aside.  But  it 
may  happen  that  the  consent  has  been 
obtained  by  the  instrumentality  of 
more  of  these  qualities  than  one, 
through  a  combination  of  tbem,  and 
therefore,  though  any  one^per  *e,  mig^t 
not  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  mar« 
riage,  the  whole  taken  together  would 
have  that  effect  .  There  may  be  re* 
Btraint  to  a  certain  extent — fear,  though 
not  of  violence  to  the  person,  yet  mr 
the  reputation,  honour,  and  happiness 
of  parents,  forgery  and  gross  fraud, 
all  combined,  to  obtain  consent ;  and 
upon  a  complex  view  of  the  whole  cirw 
cumstances,  it  may  appear  clear,  that 
but  for  the  use  of  such  a  combination 
of  illegal  means  not  even  the  form  of 
consent  would  have  been  given.  And 
if,  so  soon  as  the  means  used  were  dis- 
covered by  their  victim,  she  cut  the 
connexion,  there  is  an  additional  cir* 
cumstance  of  proof  of  the  consent  ha« 
ving  been  nominal,  and  not  real  and 
true. 

Accordingly,  it  is  upon  a  complex 
view  of  the  whole  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case  that  the  Court 
decides;  and  in  order  to  show  the 
length  to  which  our  Judges  have  gone 
in  setting  aside  marriages  where  the 
consent  was  apparently  most  solemnly 
adhibited,  and  where  there  was  no 
allegation  even  that  force  or  violence 
had  been  uscj^,  I  shall  quote  a  case 
which  is  reported  by  Lord  Kaimes. 

*'  Cameron  v.  Miss  Malcolm, 

99th  June,  1756. 
"  Cameron  o/Kiunaird,  living  in  the 
neighbouring  of  Mrs  Malcolm,  wi« 
dow  of  James  Malcolm,  merchant, 
cast  his  eyes  upon  her  daughter y  Miss 
Malcolm,  a  coNSinERABLE  fortune, 
as  an  advantageous  marriage  for  his 
son.  The  two  families  set  out  together 
from  Fife,  in  order  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Edinburgh.   Upon  their  landing  at 
Leith,  Mrs  Malcolm  and  her  daugh* 
ter  were  invited  to  the  house  of  Mrs 
Cousnen,   Kinnaird's  mother-in-law. 
They  supped  there,  and  after  supper, 
without  any  previous  concert,  a  minister 
was  brought  in  by  Mr  Camermi)  in 
order  to  marry  Y\\HBOTi\oiVi<K«aSkdLlASMi 
Malcolm,  at  tnat  time  just  turned  ^ 
twelve  year 9  of  age.    Tuc  T«i0^ct>  fe* 
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whtt  leaaon  was  not  mtde  dear  by 
the  witncsm^  left  the  room.  The  ce* 
remony  ufent  on,  and  was  completed ; 

AND  THK  MARRIAGE  LIKES  WERE  SUB* 
SCRIBED  BY  M1S8  MaLCOLM  A8  WELL 

AS  BY  YOUNG  Cameron.  After  this 
the  mother  returned,  and  a  bedding 
being  proposed,  she  struck  out,  whe- 
ther dissatisfied  with  what  had  been 


QJuly, 

Hay  to  swear  to  an  antecedent  court* 
ship^  which  presumes  he  was  oonscioua 
of  some  defect  in  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage.  These  circunulaneeM  laid 
together,  may  justly  infer  a  suspicion 
that  matters  were  not  carried  on  #o  as 
to  mtike  an  effectual  niarria/re ;  sndy 
therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  kind,  the  Court,  /  think,  look  the 


done,  or  thinking  her  daughter  too     safest  side  to  rrfuxe  to  give  their  sanom 
young,  is  uncertain.   This  occasioned     tion  to  this  marriage" 


a  sort  of  squabble  among  them.  The 
mother  and  daughter  went  home  in  a 
sort  of  pet,  and  from  that  time  refused 
to  stand  to  the  marria're. 

"  The  Commissaries,  upon  a  declara- 
tor of  marriage  brought  before  them^ 
found  the  marriage  proved.     This  oc- 


It  is  truc^  the  learned  reporter, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  observations 
on  the  case^  says,  that  the  Court  gave 
their  judgment  more  from  senti* 
nient  ihan  principle ;  but  in  the  end 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  "  the 
circumstances  laid  together"  may  just* 


casioned  an  advocation  on 'the  part  of  ly  infer  a  sn.spicion  that  matters  were 
Miss  Malcolm^  in  which  the  Omrt  of  not  correctly  carried  on  so  as  to  make 
Session  were  of  a  different  opinion:     an  effectual  marriage,  and, "  Mfre/or«/' 


They  remitted  to  the  Commissaries 
to  assoilzie  from  the  declarator  of  mar- 
riage, (that  is  to  say,  they  found  there 
was  no  marriagi'y)  and  even  to  find  Ca- 
meron, thepursuer,  liable  in  expenses." 
Lord  Kaimes  observes,  that  *'  This 
was  an  extreme  nice  case.  That  the 
ceremontf  of  marriage  was  perform- 
ed, is  certain  ;  nor  was  zny  force  pro- 
ved, or  even  aJlegrd,  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  ceremony  ineffectual.  And 
if  there  was  a  marriage,  however  irre- 
gular or  improper,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  Court  to  give  redress. 
The  Court,  however,  moved  with  in- 
dignation at  so  gross  a  wrong,  gave 
the  above-mentioned  judgment  upon 


his  Lordship  approves  of  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Court,  refusing  to  sanction 
the  marriage. 

Now,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  con- 
sent was  apparently  in  that  case  given 
by  one  capable  by  law  of  consenting ; 
it  was  admitted  that  no  force  or  vio- 
lence was  used ;  and  yet,  because  it  ap« 
peared  to  the  Court  that  ''  the  whole 
circumstances  laid  together"  did  not 
afford  that  evidence  which  is  necessary 
of  a  true  and  deliberate  consent  hs^ 
ving  been  given,  the  marriage  was  set 
aside,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Cout 
of  Session  was  acquiesced  in.  It  if 
more  than  probable,  however,  if  the 
parties  had  both  been  adults,  that  the 


sentiment  rather  than  upon  principle,    judgment  would  have  been  different 


The  only  legal  footing  it  can  stand 
upon,  seems  to  be  what  foUows : — A 
girl  of  IS  years  of  age  is  no  doubt  ca- 
llable of  marriage ;  but  then,  as  a  girl 
of  that  age  is  extremely  susceptible  of 
undue  injluence,  and  to  he  ftnjusthf  trem 
jnnned,  a  marriage  in  this  circum- 
stance requires  more  accurate  evidence 
of  ctmsent  than  is  necessary  betwixt 
adult  persons.  The  present  case  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  a  testament  on  death- 
bed. A  bare  subscription  in  liege 
poustie,  is  sufficient ;  but  in  extremis, 
a  proof  is  required  of  orders  given  by 
the  testator  to  write  the  testament,  or, 
at  least,  that  it  was  read  over  to  him 
before  subscription.  In  the  present 
case,  the  parties  went  to  Cousnen's 
house  without  any  design  of  marriage ; 
2do,  the  mother  not  present  at  the 
relebration  ;  3tio,  a  squabble  the  mo- 
/»«»/  t/je  ceremony  was  over,  and  some 
evideucc  of  repentance  on  both  sides ; 
*fe5,  pnved  upon  old  Cameron,  that 
^e  ciidcavouml  to  bribe  one  MaUy 


I  cannot  discover,  that  the  deci* 
sion  in  the  case  of  Cameron  has  bem 
held  in  any  subsequent  case  to  have 
been  an  erroneous  one.  On  the  con« 
trary,  a  case  occurred  in  1773,  (not 
reported,)  in  which  the  Commissaries 
and  the  Court  of  Session  pronounced 
a  similar  judgment.  Mr  Hutchison 
mentions  it  in  a  note  to  his  Treatise  on 
the  Office  of  a  .Justiceof  the  Peace.  KU 
ter  quoting  the  case  of  Cameron  v.  Malm 
ettlm,  he  says,  "  In  the  case  of  AlUm, 
schoolmaster  in  Kdinburgh,  against 
Anne  Young  in  1773,  a  similar  decisUm 
was  giwn.  The  marriage  ceremony 
had  been  regularly  pcrtbnned  by  a 
clergyman,  and  the  girl  turned  twelve 
years  of  age ;  but  she  was  under  Al- 
lan's care  as  a  teacher,  and  it  appeared 
from  the  proof,  that  undue  injluenee 
and  a  train  of  fraud  and  imposiiioa 
had  been  used  in  order  to  obtain  her 
etmseni.  l^oooinianHiiiL^'^VwMSLXaike^ 

place.'* 

It  baa  \h«u  «aA>  w^^  ^^^  ^*^  ^ 


QmikiSiooUlMoofM^iniag^ 


Iwjtif  a  oonient  to  marry  Jits 
I  ^Tfln,  (a  ooDtent  in  pro* 
rttnfiiiirii  to  become  man  and 
MM/i,)  the  marriage  is  bind-i 
■gh  that  consent  has  been  ob* 
RNif^i  the  grossest  fraud  and 
oa  the  part  of  (me  of  the  par* 
nch  a  proposition,  however, 
abscribe.  It  is  not  every  piece 
nd  deception  which  is  practi* 
aifidrs  of  marriage,  (and  they 
v)  that  will  annul  the  con« 
I  if  the  consent  of  one  of  tho 
a  been  obtained  by  a  fraudu- 
aiacy,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
tihat  to  such  consent,  accord* 
B  law  of  any  civilized  coun* 
B  party  trepanned,"  as  the 
ail,  would  be  bound*  I  ap- 
that  the  case  I  have  quoted 
bd  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
miTention ;  that  the  **  dr* 
M  laid  together"  proved  there 
ha  full,  free,  and  deUberate 
irtiich  is  requisite  to  consti* 
p)id  marriage.  Lord  Stair 
wid  is  excepted  in  all  human 
—l^xd  Bankton,  "  that  the 
may  be  declared  void  as  being 
lly  ctmiracied  on  the  port  of 
a;"  (and  a  man  may  be  guilty 
anrely  as  well  as  a  woman, 
9^  perhaps  of  the  same  spe- 
l)  and  Mr  Erskine  expressly 
)pgkd  as  one  of  the  grounds  on 
a  contract  may  be  set  aside. 
10^  the  greatest  authorities  in 
i  Scotland,  I  may  add  that  of 
ikU  (Sir  William  Scott)  who, 
judgment  in  the  case  of  DtU' 

DtUrymj^e,  says,  that  if  con« 
Wjuenti  was  given  fairly  and 
ntud,  the  parties  were  Iqjally 
$j  the  law  of  Scotland. 
DMBtion  that  the  case  of  Dal* 
Hpi  drill  the  efiect  of  a  prom 
■urriage  de  futuro,  with  a 
Dowing  on  that  promise.  The 
iootlaud  has  held,  where  a 
liiflurrendered  her  person  on 
of  a  promise  of  marriage,  that 
p  have,  at  the  period  of  the 
Btnallf  interposed  the  consent 

lequisite  to  constitute  them 
pvaons. 

cfamon,  allow  me  to  observe, 
H^  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
anr  have  been  illegally  ob* 
wi  Ihe  marriage  oonqequent- 
■IJi^  that  that  result  will 
imr.frheo  Ike  party  £oroed,  or 

er  40aame/^  ^ois  Dpi  oofi* 
sUHe  Mod  condition  into 


which  tha^  fooe,  fear,  or  frasd  btd 
induced  bar  to  go,  after  dbe  la  ma4o 
acquainted  with  the  £ut  of  thcnr  ba^ 
Ting  been  need.  If,  for  instaaoe,  a 
woman,  uoder  the  false  impression  of 
her  father's  ruin  or  death,  and  in  tha 
belief  that  her  consenting  to  many  a 
man  whom  she  never  before  saw  or 
heard  of,  would  avert  that  fate,  even  on 
being  told  of  the  falaehood  and  fkand 
on  the  man'a  part  in  making  such  iaiso 
stories,  nevertheless  continues  to  live 
with  him aa  his  wife,she  would  be  held 
to  be  so  to  all  intents  and  purpoaea. 
But  she  woold  be  bis  wift,  notbeoaoao 
of  the  original  consent  wluch  she  gave 
to  become  so,  which  waa  apparent 
merely,  andnot  real,  but  becauae  of  her 
consenting  to  remain  in  the  condition 
of  his  wife  qfter  she  was  aware  of  the 
arts  or  violence  which  had  been  prao* 
tised  against  her.  In  audi  a  case,  the 
true  consent  is  given  at  the  period 
when,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truUi, 
ahe  flreeljr  consented  to  lemaia  with 
him  aa  hia  wife* 

To  the  docmne  which  I  hava  sta* 
ted,  thai  comsent  obiaimed  by  ihe  grou!» 
ut fraud  If  no  true  consent/  or  Ikut 
gross  ftrasid  will  annul  nuirriage  so 
contracted^-At  has  been  okgected,  that 
it  must  sdll  be  a  legal  marriage,  be- 
cause the  party  using  the  fraudulent 
means  must  nevertheless  be  bound; 
and  that  it  is  a  principle  of  all  con- 
tracts, that  both  parties  must  be  bound 
or  bo£h  free. 

But  tho  argument  implied  in  tl|e 
oljection  la  fallacious,  i^j^,  Because, 
I  9pprdiend,  if  the  olgection  taken 
had  been,  iSbisi force  waa  uaedto  obtain 
the  consent,  it  vrould  come  to  the  same 
thing ;  Koidjbrce  ia  confessedly  aground 
of  nuUity.  Secondh^  The  objection  of 
fraud  or  teoe  is  omy  pleadable  by  the 
party  who  has  been  viojieotly  or  nan« 
dul^tly  wronged.  That  no  man  cap 
profit  by,  or  plead  his  own  firaud,  ia  a 
maxim  in  the  law  and  equity  of  every 
state  where  law  and  equity  are  recMf* 
nised.  An  individual,  therefore,  wfit> 
baa  been  /'  trepanned,"  or  circum- 
vented into  marriage,  may,  rather 
than  expose  henelf  and  her  frienda  to 
the  talk  of  the  world,  submit  to  her 
fate,  and  her  £uidulent  drcomventer 
be  unidde  to  withdraw  firam  the  con- 
tract; yet,  beouise  she  will,  if  she 
chooses,  ba  allowed  to  remain  in  her 
depkraUe  connexion,  that  ia  suioIy 
no  reaa^n  shy  the  oAiia  Y^  ^m^ 
be  allowed  Ibo  iiofkt  \yf  ^  mm  «E««a 

fra^d. 
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On  ike  Scots  Law  qf  Marriage. 


CWy. 


While  I  think  it  is  manifest  that  in 
Scotland,  force,  fear,  or  fraud  will,  if 
cafficiently  proved,  annul  a  marriage 
ohtained  by  their  means,  I  need  scarce- 
ly say,  that  no  one  case  of  this  kind 
can  be  taken  as  a  rule  for  the  deter- 
mination of  another;  and  therefore, 
in  speaking  of  force,  fear,  and  fraud 
as  sufficient  to  set  aside  any  marriage 
which  has  been  obtained  by  their 
means,  I  always  mean  such  force,  fear, 
or  fraud  as  any  jury  of  intelligent  men 
are  satisfied  preclude  the  idea  that  the 
consent  which  was  given  by  one  of  the 
parties  was  not  that  full,  free,  and  de- 
liberate consent,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  which  there  can  be  no  valid 
marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 


On  the  policy  of  the  Scotch  law  cjf 
marriage  I  shall  say  nothing.  The  fin 
cilities,  in  so  far  as  regar£  forms  at 
least,  for  entering  into  that  state,  on 
this  side  the  Tweed,  are  as  great  as 
the  heart  of  man  can  wish.  But  the 
greater  the  facilities,  and  the  more 
simple  the  form  and  ceremony  of  mar« 
riage,  the  more  room  is  there  for  the 
practice  of  every  base  and  fraudulent 
art ;  and  therefore,  the  greater  neces<« 
sity  ought  there  to  be  for  the  most 
inaubitable  proofs  of  the  interposition 
of  that  full,  free,  and  deliberate  con^- 
sent,  which  alone  can  be  held  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  parties  interchanging 
it  man  and  wife.  1  am,  Shr,  your  obe« 
dient  servant.  T.  P. 
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Dreams  and  Apparitiojis,  containing  Smithy  Cracks,  SfC, 

Part  III. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  was  leaned  on  his  open  hand,  and  hni 
apparition  which  has  been  seen  about  eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  fire.  It  was 
Wmeholm  place  ?"  said  the  Dominie,    very  teazing  this  for  poor  Clinknm  the 

" Na,  I  never  heard  0*  sic  a  thing  *^      **  ^     »^  -       «^^      •   ^     — 

as  yet,"  quoth  the  smith ;  *'  but  I 
wadna  wonder  muckle  that  the  news 
should  turn  out  to  be  true." 


smith.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He 
took  out  his  glowing  iron,  and  made 
a  shower  of  fire  sweep  through  the 
whole  smithy,  whereof  a  good  part. 


The  Dominie  shook  his  head,  and  as  intended,  sputtered  upon  the  Do- 
uttered  a  long  '^  h'm-h'm-h'm,"  as  if  minie,  but  he  only  shielded  his  face 
he  knew  more  than  he  was  at  liberty  with  his  elbow,  turned  his  shoulder 
to  telL  half    round,   and    held    his    peace. 

"  Weel,  that  beats  the  world,"  said  Thump,  thump !  clink,  dink !  went 

the  smith,  as  he  gave  over  blowing  the  hannner  for  a  space;  and  then 

the  bellows,  and  looked  over  the  spec-  when  the  iron  was  returned  to  the 


tacles  at  the  Dominie's  fiice. 

The  Dominie  shook  his  head  again. 

The  smith  was  now  in  the  most 
ticklish  quandary ;  eager  to  learn  par- 


fire,  "  Weel,  that  beaU  the  world  f 
quoth  the  smith. 

'*  What  is  this  that  beaU  the  world, 
Mr  Clinkumr  said   the   Dominie, 


ticolars,  and  spread  the  astounding    with  the  most  cool  and  provoking  in- 

news  through  the  whole  village,  and    diffidence. 

the  rest  of  the  parish  to  boot,  out  yet 

afraid  to  press  the  inouirv,  for  fear 

the  cautious  Dominie  snould  take  the 

alarm  of  being  reported  as  a  tatler, 

and  keep  all  to  himself.  So  the  smith, 

after  waiting  till  the  wind-pipe  of  the 


"  This  story  about  the  apparition,'' 
quoth  the  smith. 

"  What  story  ?"  said  the  Dominie. 

Now  really  this  insolence  was  hard- 
ly to  be  borne,  even  from  a  learned  Do> 
minie,  who,  with  all  his  cold  hidiflb- 


great  bellows  ceased  its  rushing  noise,  rence  of  feding,  was  sitting  toesthig 

and  he  had  covered  the  gloss  neatly  up  himself  at  a  good  smithy  fire.    The 

with  a  mixture  of  smaU  coals,  culm,  smith  felt  this,  for  be  was  a  man  of 

and  dnders ;  and  then,  perceiving  that  acute  fbeling,  and  therefore  he  spit 

nothing  more  was  fortnooming  from  upon  his  hand  and  fell  a  dinking  and 

the  Dominie,  he  b^n  blowing  again  pelting  at  the  stithy  with  both  spirit 

with  more  energy  than  before— chan-  and  resignation,  saying  within  him- 

ged  his  hand— put  the  other  sooty  one  self,  <'  These  dominie  bodies  just  beat 

in  his  breeches-pocket — cleaned  to  the  the  world !" 

horn — ^looked  in  a  cardess  manner  to        "  What  story  ?"  rdterated  the  Do- 

ihe  window,  or  rather  gazed  on  va-  minie.    "  For  my  part  I  related  no 

caney,  and  alwaye  now  and  then  stole  story,  nor  have  ever  eiven  assent  to  a 

^  ^r  Joak  mi  tbe  Domiaie'M  titce.    It  -  bdieC  In  voc^  alorf  ^^  v^l  ^«>»^^^i^ 

v^sv  gaite  immorsMe.      His  dieek  bcwd.  lAevectY\d«ia>fraiik^ak!A'Kmi>Sk 
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Dreams  and  Jppariiumifr^Part  III* 


of  imdocination,  coDdiuioiw  may  be 
ianaedg  though  not  algebraically,  yet 
coqMmtely,  bv  constituting  a  quanti- 
ty, which  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
diderencc,  subtracting  the  leas  from 
the  grcmter,  and  striking  a  balance  in 
onkr  to  get  rid  of  any  ambiguity  or 
{ttradox. ' 

At  the  long  adverb,  nevertfttieu,  the 
santh  gave  over  blowing,  and  pricked 
ap  hiB  ears,  but  the  definition  went 
beyond  his  comprehension. 

''  Ve  ken  that  just  beats  the  whole 
world  for  deepness,"  said  the  smithj 
and  again  began  blowing  the  bellows* 

"  Vou  know.  Air  Clinkum,"  con- 
doned the  Dominie,  "  that  a  propo- 
dtion  is  an  assertion  of  some  distinct 
troth,  which  only  becomes  manifest 
b?  demonstration.  A  corollary  is  an 
obrious,  or  easily  inferred  consequence 
oft  proposition;  while  an  hypothesis 
a  a  jK/jpoaition,  or  concession  made, 
daring  tiie  process  of  demonstration. 
Now,  do  you  take  me  along  with  you  ? 
Because  if  you  do  not,  it  is  needless 
to  proceed  r" 

''  Yes,  yea,  I  understand  you  mid- 
dling weel ;  but  I  wad  like  better  to 
hear  what  other  fo'ks  say  about  it 
than  you." 

"  And  why  so  ?  Wherefore  would 
you  rather  hear  another  man's  demon- 
itratioo  than  mine  ?**  said  the  Domi- 
nie sternly. 

"  Because,  yc  ken,  ye  just  beat  the 
whole  world  for  words,"  quoth  the 
»niith. 

^*  Ay,  ay !  that  is  to  say,  words 
without  wisdom,"  said  the  Dominie, 
rising  and  sleiipim;  away.  *'  Well, 
well,  every  man  to  his  sphere,  and  the 
smith  to  the  bellows." 

''  Ye're  quite  wrang,  master,"  cried 
the  smith  after  him.  ^'  It  isna  the 
Irani  Q*  wisdom  in  you  that  pUgues 
me,  it  is  the  owerpliish  o't." 

l*bis  soothed  the  Dominie,  who  r^ 
turned*  «nd  said  mildly — <'  By  the  by, 
CUnkum,  I  want  a  leister  of  your  ma^ 
king,  for  J  see  there  is  no  other  trades- 
JMtt  makes  them  so  welL  A  five- 
^ininedonemakeit;  at  your  own  price." 

*'  Very  weel»  air.  when  wul  you 
be  needing  it?" 

**  Not  till  the  end  of  ck)se-time." 

''Ay«  ye  may  gar  the  three  auld 
do  tOI  then." 


"  What  do  you  wish  to  insinuate, 
sir?  Would  you  infer,  beoauae  J 
hate  flsee  kiaten^  thai  therefore  I 
m  m  hfffwhfr  of  the  Imws?    That  h 
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monitor  of  the  yom^  and  risfaig  gene- 
ration, should  be  the  first  to  aet  them 
an  example  of  insubordination  ?" 

*'  Ye  ken,  that  just  beats  a'  in  woida ! 
but  we  ken  what  we  ken,  for  a'  tluil, 
master." 

'^  You  had  better  take  a  little  care 
what  you  say,  Mr  Clinkum ;  just  a 
little  care.  I  do  not  request  you  to 
take  particular  care,  for  of  that  your 
tongue  is  incapable,  but  a  very  little  is 
a  necessary  correlative  of  consequences. 
And  mark  you — don't  go  to  say  tfayst 
I  said  this  or  that  about  a  ghost,  or 
mentioned  such  a  ridiculous  story*" 

'^  The  crabbitness  o'  that  body  beats 
the  world !"  said  the  smith  to  himself, 
as  the  Dominie  went  halting  home« 
ward. 

The  very  next  man  who  entered  the 
smithy  door  was  no  other  than  John 
Broadcast,  the  new  laird's  hind,  who 
liad  also  been  hind  to  the  late  laird  for 
many  years,  and  who  had  no  sooner 
said  his  errand  than  the  smith  ad- 
dressed him  thus : — *^  Have  you  ever 
seen  this  ghost  that  there  ia  such  a 
noise  about  ?" 

"  Ghost  ?  Xa,  goodness  be  thankit, 
I  never  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  save 
aince  a  wraith.  What  ghost  do  you 
mean?" 

"  So  you  never  saw  nor  heard  tell 
of  any  apparition  about  Wineholm- 
place,  lately  ?" 

"  No,  I  hae  reason  to  be  thankfU' 
I  have  not." 

''  Weel,  that  beats  the  world  ! 
Whow,  man,  but  ye  are  sair  in  the 
dork !  Do  you  no  think  there  are 
siccan  things  in  nature,  as  fo'k  no 
coming  fairly  to  their  ends,  John?" 

'*  Goodness  be  wi'  us  I  Ye  gar  a' 
the  hairs  o'  my  head  creep,  mag. 
What's  that  you  re  saying  ?"  ^ 

*'  Had  ye  never  ony  suspicions  o' 
that  kind,  John  ?" 

'^  No ;  I  canna  say  that  I  had." 

''  None  in  the  least?  Weel,  that 
beats  the  world !" 

''  0,  baud  your  tongue,  baud  your 
tongue !  We  hae  great  reason  to  be 
tbankfu'  that  we  are  as  we  are  r 

"  How  as  you  are  ?" 

'^  That  we  are  nae  stocks  or  stones, 
or  brute  beasts,  as  the  Minister  o' 
Traquair  says.  But  I  hope  in  God 
there  is  nae  siccan  a  thing  about  m^ 
master's  place  as  an  unearuly  visitor^ ' 

The  smith  shook  his  head,  and  ut- 
tered a  long  hem,  hem,  hem  1  He  had 
ielt  the  powerful  effieei  oi  \!baX\nnM^, 
and  wittfid  to  make  the  «o*  «R*>^ 
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to  the  feelings  and  longinprs  after  im- 
mortality of  John  Broadcast.  The 
bait  took ;  for  the  latent  spark  of  su- 
perstition was  kindled  in  the  heart  of 
honest  John^  and  there  being  no  wit 
in  the  head  to  counteract  it,  the  por- 
tentous hint  had  its  full  sway.  Jomi's 
eyes  stelled  in  his  head,  and  his  visage 
grew  long,  assuming  meanwhile  some- 
thing of  the  hue  of  dried  clay  in  win- 
ter. ''  Hech,  man,  but  that's  an  aw- 
some  story  I"  exclaimed  he.  "  Fo'ks 
hae  great  reason  to  be  thankfu'  that 
they  are  as  they  are.  It  is  truly  an 
awsome  story." 

"  Ye  ken,  it  just  beats  the  world 
for  that,"  quoth  the  smith. 

"  And  is  it  really  thought  that  this 
laird  made  away  wi'  our  auld  mas- 
ter?" said  John.  The  smith  shook 
his  head  again^  and  gave  a  strait  wink 
with  his  eyes. 

"  Weel,  I  hae  great  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  that  I  never  heard  siccan  a 
story  as  that !"  said  John.  "  Wha 
was  it  tauld  you  a'  about  it  ?" 

''It  was  nae  less  a  man  than  our 
mathewmatical  Dominie,  he  that  kens 
a'  things,"  said  the  smith ;  "  and  can 
prove  a  proposition  to  the  nineteenth 
part  of  a  haur.  But  he  is  terrified  the 
tale  should  spread ;  and  therefore  ye 
maunna  say  a  word  about  it." 

"  Na,  na ;  I  hae  great  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  I  can  keep  a  secret  as  weel  as 
the  maist  part  o'  men,  and  better  than 
the  maist  part  o'  women.  What  did 
he  say  ?  Tell  us  a'  that  he  said." 

''  It  is  not  so  easy  to  repeat  what 
he  says,  for  he  has  sac  mony  lang- 
nebbit  words.  But  he  said,  though  it 
was  only  a  supposition,  yet  it  was 
easily  made  manifest  by  positive  de- 
monstration." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  o*  that ! 
Now,  have  we  na  reason  to  be  thank- 
fu' that  we  are  as  we  are  ?  Did  he  say 
it  was  by  poison  that  he  was  taken  off, 
or  that  ne  was  strangled  ?" 

''  Na ;  I  thought  he  said  it  was  by 
a  collar,  or  a  coUary,  or  something  to 
that  purpose." 

"  Then,  it  wad  appear,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  horrid  transaction  ?  I 
think,  the  Doctor  has  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  that  he's  no  taken  up.  It 
not  that  strange  ?" 

''  O,  ye  ken^  it  just  beats  the 
world." 

■    "  He  deaerres  to  be  torn  at  young 
horses'  tails,"  said  the  ploughman. 
^'Ajr,  or  nippit  to  i£aath  with  red^ 
^otpiaeben/rquotk  Orn  mith. 
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"  Or  harrowed  to  death,  like  the 
children  of  Ammon,"  said  the  plough- 
man. 

<'  Na,  III  tell  YOU  what  should  he 
done  wi'  him— *iie  should  ^ust  be 
docked  and  fired  like  a  farcied  horse," 
quoth  the  smith.  "  Od  help  ye,  man, 
I  could  beat  the  world  for  laying  on 
a  proper  poonishment." 

John  Broadcast  went  home  AiU  of 
terror  and  dismay.  He  told  his  wife 
the  story  in  a  secretr— she  told  the 
dairymaid  with  a  tenfold  degree  of 
secrecy ;  and  as  Dr  Davington,  or  the 
New  Laird,  as  he  was  called,  sometimes 
kissed  the  pretty  dairymaid  for  amuse- 
ment, itgaveher  a  greatdeal  of  freedom 
with  her  master,  ho  she  went  straight 
and  told  him  the  whole  story  to  his  face. 
He  was  unusually  affected  at  hearing 
such  a  terrible  accusation  against  him- 
self, and  changed  colour  again  and 
again ;  and  as  pretty  Martha,  the 
dairymaid,  supposed  it  was  from  anger, 
she  tell  to  abusing  the  Dominie  with- 
out mercy,  for  he  was  session-clerk, 
and  had  been  gi\^ng  her  some  hints 
about  her  morality,  of  which  she  did 
not  approve ;  she  therefore  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  him,  assuring;  her 
master  that  he  was  the  most  spitefiil 
and  malicious  man  on  the  face  of  God's 
earth ;  '*  and  to  show  you  that,  sir," 
said  Martha,  wiping  her  eyes,  *'  he 
has  spread  it  through  the  hale  parish 
that  I  am  ower  sib  wi'  my  master, 
and  that  you  and  I  baith  deserve  to 
sit  wi'  the  sacking-gown  on  ua." 

This  enraged  the  Doctor  still  far- 
ther, and  he  forthwith  dispatched 
Martha  to  desire  the  Dominie  to  come 
up  to  the  Place  and  speak  with  her 
master,  as  he  had  something  to  say  to 
him.  Martha  went,  and  delivered  ner 
message  in  so  exulting  a  manner,  that 
the  Dominie  suspected  there  waa  bad 
blood  a-brewing  against  him  ;  and  as 
he  had  too  much  self-importance  to 
think  of  succumbing  to  any  man  alive, 
he  sent  an  impertinent  answer  to  the 
laird's  message,  bearing,  that  if  Dr 
Davington  had  any  business  with  him, 
he  would  be  so  good  as  attend  at  his 
class-room  when  he  dismissed  his 
scholars.  And  then  he  added,  waving 
his  hand  toward  the  door,  ''  Go  out. 
There  is  contamination  in  yoiir  pre« 
sence.  What  hath  such  a  vuigar  frac- 
tion ado  to  come  into  the  halls  of  up- 
rightness and  science  ?" 

When  this  measage  was  delivered, 
the  Doctor  being  almost  beside  him- 
M^  ^Vih  T«GS,  VnMma^i  ^ass^jiSftlMBd 
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tm>  viUaee  ooiutftUn  with  a  warrant 
to  Kue  uie  Dominie,  and  bring  him 
before  him,  for  the  Doctor  was  a  Jus- 
tin of  the  peace.  Accordingly,  the 
poor  Dominie  was  seizecl  at  the  head 
of  hii  pnpils^  and  dragged  away,  crutch 
ind  all,  up  before  the  new  laird,  to 
i&swer  for  ouch  an  abominable  slan- 
der. The  Dominie  denied  everything 
anent  it,  as  indeed  he  might,  save  ha- 
ving asked  the  smith  the  simple  ques« 
tioii,  if  he  had  henrd  ought  of  a  ghost  at 
the  Place  ?  But  he  refused  to  tell  why 
he  ssked  that  question.  He  had  his 
own  reasons  for  it,  lie  said,  and  rea- 
loiis  that  to  him  were  quite  sufficient, 
bat  as  he  was  not  obliged  to  disclose 
ilieni,  neither  would  he. 

The  rmith  was  then  sent  for,  who 
declared  that  the  Dominie  had  told 
him  of  the  ghost  being  seen,  and  a 
murder  committed,  which  he  called  a 
rath  assnssinatimiy  and  said  it  was  ob- 
vious, and  easily  inferred  that  it  was 
iione  by  a  collar. 

How  the  Dominie  did  storm !  He 
f ven  twice  threatened  to  knock  down 
ibe  smith  with  his  crutch ;  not  for 
die  slander,  he  cared  not  for  that  nor 
the  Doctor  a  pin,  but  for  the  total  sub- 
version of  his  grand  case  in  geome- 
try ;  and  he  therefore  denominated 
tliie  smith's  head  the  hfrarithm  to  num^ 
ber  one,  a  term  which  1  do  not  under- 
stand, bat  the  appropriation  of  it  plea- 
ted the  Dominie  exceedingly,  made 
bim  chuckle,  and  put  him  in  better 
humour  for  a  good  while.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  he  tried  to  prove  that  his 
words  applied  only  to  the  definition  of 
t  problem  in  geometry,  he  could  not 
make  himself  understood;  and  the 
imith  maintaining  his  point  firmly, 
and  apparently  with  conscientioui 
truth,  appearances  were  greatly  ap:ainst 
the  Dominie,  and  the  Doctor  pronoun- 
ced him  a  malevolent  and  dangerous 
penon. 

"  O,  ye  ken,  he  just  beats  the  world 
kt  that,"  quoth  the  smith. 

"la  malevolent  and  dangerous  per- 
son, sir !"  said  the  Dominie,  fiercely, 
and  altering  his  crutch  from  one  place 
to  another  of  the  floor,  as  if  he  could 
not  get  a  place  to  set  it  on.  *'  Dost 
thou  call  me  a  malevolent  and  danger- 
ous person,  sir  ?  What  then  art  thou  ? 
If  tnou  knowest  not  1  will  tell  thee. 
Add  a  cipher  to  a  ninth  figure,  and 
what  does  that  make  ?  Ninety  you 
will  say.  Ay,  but  then  put  a  cipher 
mlvt0M  niae,  and  whut  tlocs  thai  nuikv  ? 
Ai^-hM-^Ju — I  hare  you  there.   Your 


case  exactly  in  higher  geometry  I  for 
say  the  chord  of  sixty  degrees  is  ra- 
dius, then  the  sine  of  ninety  degrees 
is  equal  to  the  radius,  so  the  se- 
cant of  0,  that  is  nickle-nothing,  as 
the  boys  call  it,  is  radius,  and  so  is 
the  co-sine  of  0.  The  versed  sine 
of  90  degrees  is  radius,  (that  is  nine 
with  a  cipher  added,  you  know,)  and 
the  versed  sine  of  180  degrees  is  the 
diameter ;  then  of  course  the  sine  in« 
creases  from  0  (that  is  cipher  or  no- 
thing) during  the  first  quadrant  till  it 
becomes  radius,  and  then  it  decreases 
till  it  becomes  nothing.  After  this 
you  note  it  lies  on  the con/ftz reside  of 
the  diameter,  and  consequently,  if  po- 
sitive before,  is  negative  now,  so  that 
it  must  end  in  0,  or  a  cipher  above  a 
lune  at  most." 

"  This  unintelligible  jargon  is  out 
of  place  here,  Mr  Dominic,  and  if  you 
can  show  no  better  reasons  for  raising 
such  an  abominable  falsehood,  in  re- 
presenting me  as  an  incendiary  and 
murderer,  I  shall  procure  you  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction." 

*'  Why,  sir,  the  long  and  short  of 
the  matter  is  this — I  only  asked  at  that 
fellow  there,  that  logarithm  of  stupi- 
dity !  if  he  had  heard  ought  of  a  ghost 
having  been  seen  about  Wineholm. 
place.  I  addinl  nothinfr  farther,  cither 
positive  or  negative.  Now,  do  you  in- 
sist on  my  reasons  for  asking  such  a 
question  r" 

'^  I  insist  on  having  them." 

"  Then  what  will  you  say,  sir,  when 
I  inform  you,  and  depone  to  the  truth 
of  it,  that  /  saw  ilie  ghost  wyself'4 
—yes,  sir — that  I  saw  the  ghost  of 
your  late  worthy  father -in-law  myself, 
sir  ;  and  though  I  said  no  such  thing 
to  that  decimal  fraction,  yet  it  told  me, 
sir — Ves,  the  spirit  of  your  father- 
in-law  told  me,  sir,  that  you  were  a 
murderer." 

*'  Lord,  now  what  think  ye  o*  that  ?" 
quoth  the  smith.  ''  Ye  had  better 
hae  letten  hiui  alane ;  for  od,  ye  ken, 
he's  the  decvil  of  a  Ixxly  that  over  was 
made.     He  just  beats  the  world." 

The  Doctor  grew  as  pale  as  a  corpse, 
but  whether  out  of  fear  or  rage,  it  was 
hard  to  say  at  that  time.  "  Why,  sir, 
you  are  mad !  stark,  raving  mad/'  said 
the  Doctor ;  "  thtTcforc  for  your  own 
creilit,  and  for  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  my  amiable  young  wife  and  myself, 
and  our  credit  among  our  retaiiu^rs, 
Tou  must  unsay  ever^  wot  A  \\\%v  '^v>\\ 
havi'  now  said  regaidin^  iVkaV  ivdAcoi- 
loiis  falsehood." 
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■  ^  111  juttUMxnxnj  that  the  ptni«  indftfterwardtoomigiied  tothegnTe> 
boU  and  the  dlipns  afe  the  satne/'  these  thhigi  orercame  me,  and  m  kind 
Add  the  Diyminie ;  **  or  that  the  dia-*^  '  of  mist  came  ower  my  seoMS ;  bat  I 
meter  is  not  the  longest  line  that  can  heard  him  saying  as  he 
he  ^wn  in  the  circle;  or  that  I 
want  eyes,  ears,  and  nnderstanding, 
which  that  I  ha^e,  euuld  all  be  pro- 
Ten  by  equation.  And  now,  sir,  since 
yon  haye  forced  me  to  divulge  what 
I  was  in  much  doubt  about,  if  have  a 
great  mind  to  have  the  old  Laird's 
srave  opened  to-night,  and  have  the 
body  inspected  before  witnesses." 

"If  you  dare,  for  the  soul  of  you, 
disturb  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave," 
said  the  Doctor  vehemently;  "  or 
with  your  unhallowed  hands  touch 
the  remains  of  my  venerable  and  re- 
Tered  predecessor,  it  had  been  better  for 
you,  and  all  who  make  the  attempt, 
that  you  never  had  been  bom.  If  not 
then  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my 
wife,  the  sole  daughter  of  the  roan  to 
whom  you  have  all  been  obliged,  let 
this  abominable  and  malicious  ca« 
lumny  go  no  farther,  but  put  it  down  ; 
I  pray  of  you  to  put  it  down,  as  you 
would  value  your  own  advantage. ' 

*'  I  have  seen  him,  and  spoke  with 
him^-'that  I  aver,"  said  the  Dominie. 
**  And  shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said 
to  me  }" 

"  No,  no !  I'll  hear  no  more  of 
such  absolute  and  disgusting  non- 
sense," said  the  Laird. 


"  Then,  since  it  hath  come  to  this, 
I  will  declare  it  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  and  pursue  it  to  the  last," 
said  the  Dominie,  '^  ridiculous  as  it  is, 
and  I  confess  that  it  is  even  so.  I  have 
seen  your  father-in-law  within  the 
last  twenty  hours ;  at  least  a  being 
in  his  form  and  habiliments,  and  ha- 
ving his  aspect  and  voice.  And  he 
told  me,  that  he  believed  you  were  a 
Tcry  great  scoundrel,  and  that  you  had 
helped  him  off  the  stage  of  time  in  a 
great  haste,  for  fear  of  tlie  operation 
of  a  mil,  which  he  had  just  executed, 
very  much  to  your  prejudice.  I  was 
•omewhat  aghast,  but  ventured  to  re- 
mark, that  he  must  surely  have  been 
sensible  whether  you  murdered  him 
or  not,  and  in  what  way.  He  replied, 
that  he  was  not  absolutely  certain,  for 
at  the  time  you  put  him  down,  he  was 
much  in  his  customary  way  of  nights, 
— very  drunk;  but  that  he  greatly 
suspected  you  had  hanged  him,  for, 
ever  since  he  had  died,  he  had  boon 
troubled  with  a  severe  crick  in  hia 
neck.  Having  seen  my  late  worthy 
patron  >  body  deposited  in  the  coffin, 


what  a  pity  it  wss  that  my  nerres could 
not  stand  this  disclosure.  Now,  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  I  sm  reaolved 
that  to-morrow,  I  shall  raise  the  vil- 
lage, with  the  two  ministers  at  the 
httd  of  the  multitude,  and  have  the 
body,  and  particularly  the  neck  of  the 
deceased  minutely  inspecteil." 

*'  If  you  do  so,  I  shall  make  one  of 
the  number,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  In 
the  mean  time,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  a  scene  of  mad- 
ness and  alHurdity  so  disgraceful  to  a 
well  regulated  village,  and  m  sober 
community." 

"  There  is  but  one  direct  line  thst 
can  be  followed,  and  any  other  would 
either  be  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle," 
said  the  Dominie ;  *'  therefore  I  am 
resolved  to  proceed  right  forward,  on 
mathematiod  principles,  in  the  dia- 
gonal, and  if  the  opposite  vertices  of 
the  quadrilateral  fall  in  with  these, 
the  case  is  proven  ;"  and  away  he 
went,  skipping  on  hi&  crutch,  to  arouse 
the  villagers  to  the  scrutiny. 

The  smith  remained  behind,  con- 
certing with  the  Doctor,  how  to  con- 
trovert the  Dominie's  profound  scheme 
of  unshrouding  the  dead  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  smith's  plan,  viewed  pro- 
fessionally, was  not  amiss.  '*  O,  fc 
ken,  sir,  we  maun  just  gie  him  an- 
other heat,  and  try  to  safteii  him  to 
reason,  for  he's  just  as  stubborn  ss 
Muirkirk  ir'u.  He  beats  the  world 
for  that." 

While  the  two  were  in  confabula- 
tion, Johnston,  the  old  house- servant, 
came  in  and  said  to  the  Doctor—*'  Sir, 
your  servants  are  going  to  leave  the 
house,  every  one,  this  night,  if  you 
cannot  fall  on  some  means  to  divert 
them  from  it.  The  old  laird  is,  it 
seem,  riren  again,  imd  come  back 
among  them,  snd  they  arc  all  in 
the  utmost  consternation.  Indeed, 
they  are  quite  out  of  their  reason.  He 
appeared  in  the  stable  to  Broadcast, 
who  has  been  these  two  hours  dead 
with  terror,  but  is  now  recovereil,  and 
telling  such  a  talc  iloVn  stnirs,  as  ne- 
ver was  heard  from  tlu*  mouth  of  man." 

"  Send  him  up  here,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "I  shall  silence  him.  >Vhai  diies 
the  ignorant  clown  mean  by  joining 
in  this  unnatural  clamour?" 

uc\\u  V\*  A\awA,  AwvX  vW  Asx?^  Vv^ 
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htmMkmf  md  thaO'fA  twice  with  sUndiDgovtrinetfackiag  hii  jokcL 
biihfliidif it n§Xtf  was ihat  " Well,  and  twearing  at  me  uTSb tSngoZ 
Mm,"  mid  the  Doctor,  ''  what  an  natvred  hamelr  wa j.  Aj,  taut  he'a 
dbmrd  lie  is  this  that  you  are  vending  ganc  to  hia  kng  account,  thioka 
AiODg  your  fellow  servanu,  of  haring  1,  an'  wc  poor  frail  dying  craturea 
seen  a  ghost?"  John  nicked  some  that  are  left  abind  hae  mndde  reason 
odds  and  ends  of  threaos  out  of  hia  to  be  thankfu'  that  we  are  aa  we 
bennety  that  had  nothing  ado  there,  are.  When  behold  I  looks  up,  and 
and  Bidd  nothing.  "  Yon  are  an  there's  my  auld  master  standing  Icaiw 
oU  anperatkioua  dreaming  dotard/'  ing  against  tbe  trivage,  as  he  used  to 
continiied  the  Doctor ;  **  hut  if  you  do^  and  looldng  at  me.  I  canna  bat 
propoae  in  futnre  to  manufacture  such  say  my  heart  was  a  little  astbundit, 
itorieay  you  nrast,  from  this  instant,  and  maybe  lap  up  through  my  mid- 
do  if  aoroewhere  else  thsn  in  my  riffinto  my  breath-bellows;  I  couldna 
Krviee,  and  among  my  domestics^  say,  but  in  the  strength  o'  the  Lord 
¥rhat  have  yon  to  sav  for  yourself?"  I  was  enabled  to  retain  my  sensca  for 

^Indeed,  sir,  I   tiae  naething  to  a  good  while.    '  John  Broadcast/ says 

aiy  but  this,  that  we  hae  a'  muckle  he,  with  a  deep  and  angry  tone. — 'John 

reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  we  are  aa  Broadcast,  what  the  d — lareyouthink- 

weare/"  ing  about?     You  are  not  currying 

**  And  whereon  does  that  wise  saw  that  marc  half.    What  a  d—d  lub- 

bear  ?     W^hat  relation  has  that  to  the  berly  way  cf  dressing  a  horse  is  that  ?' 
nn»g  of  a  ghost  ?  Confess  then  thia       " '  Lr--d  make  us  thankfu',  master !' 

iOBlant,  that  you  have  forged  and  says  I,  '  are  you  there  ?' 
fended  a  deliberate  lie,  or  swear  be-        *' '  Where  else  would  yon  have  me 

km  Heaven,  and  d — n  yourself,  that  be  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  old  block* 

jou  have  seen  a  ghost"  head  ?'  says  he* 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  I  hae  muckle  reason        *'  *  In  another  hame  than  this,  mas- 

to  be  thankfu'—"  ter/  says  I ;  *  but  I  fear  me  it  is  nae 

*'  For  what  ?"  good  ane,  that  ye  are  sae  soon  tired 

*'  That  I  never  tauld  a  deliberate  o't' 
ke  in  my  life.    My  late  master  came        '^ '  A  d—- d  bad  one,  I  assure  you,' 

and  apake  to  me  in  the  stable ;  but  says  he. 

whether  it  was  his  ghaist  or  himsell        '' '  Ay,  but,  master,'  says  I,  '  ye  hae 

*-a  good  angel  or  a  bad  ane,  I  hae  muckle  reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  ye 

reason  to  he  thankfu'  I  never  said ;  for.  arc  as  ye  are.' 
I  do — not — ken"  "  '  In  what  respects,  dotard  ?'  says 

''  Now,  pray  let  us  hear  from  that  he. 
saget  ongue  of  yours,  so  full  of  sub-       '^ '  That  ye  hae  liberty  to  come  out  o't 

lime  ad^^,  what  this  doubtful  be*  a  start  now  and  then  to  get  the  air,' 

ing  said  to  you  ?"  says  I ;  and  oh,  my  heart  was  sair  for 

*'  I  wail  rather  be  excused,  an  it  him  when  I  thought  o'  his  state !  and 

were  your  honour's  will,  an'  wad  hae  though  I  was  thankfu'  that  I  was  as  I 

reason  to  be  thankfu'."  was,  my  heart  and  flesh  began  to  fail 

''  And  why  would  you  decline  tell*  me,  at  thinking  of  my  being  speaking 

ing  this  ?"  face  to  face  wi'  a  being  frae  the  un« 

''  Because  I  ken  ye  wadna  believe  happy  place.     But  out  he  briks  again 

a  word  o*t.    It  is  siccan  a  strange  sto*  wi  a  grit  round  o'  swearing  about  the 

ry  I    O  sirs,  but  fo'ks  hae  muckle  rea*  mare  being  ill  keepit ;  and  he  ordered 

•on  to  be  thankfu'  that  they  are  as  me  to  cast  my  coat  and  curry  her 

they  are !"  weel,  for  that  ne  had  a  long  journey 

**  Well,  out  with  this  strange  story  to  take  on  her  the  morn. 
of  yours.     I  do  not  promise  to  credit        '' '  You  take  a  journey  on  her !'  says 

it,  but  shall  give  it  a  patient  hearing,  I,  'Ye  forget  that  she's  flesh  and 

provided  you  swear  that  there  is  no  blood.  I  fear  my  new  master  will  dis« 

Ibrgery  in  it"  pute  that  privilogo  with  you,  for  he 

"  Weel,  as  I  was  suppering  the  rides  her  himsell  the  morn.' 
horses  the  night,  I  was  dressing  my        "  'He  ride  her  !'  cried  the  angry 

late  kind  master's  favourite  mare,  and  spirit. '  If  he  dares  for  the  soul  of  him 

I  vraa  just  thinking  to  myst^ll,  an  he  lay  a  leg  over  her,  I  shall  give  liiin  a 

had  been  leevin'  J  wadnM  hte  been  my  downcome  I  I  shaVV  ^ai  \uiu  \i<^  «&\o^ 

isjEie  tbe  night,  for  be  wad  hae  been  as  the  gravel  amci\^  m^  icAU    KxA 


toon  won  MB.  he  be  leveled  vdth  it 
At  ooy  rate !  The  dog!  the  parricide ! 
lint  to  betray  my  child^  and  then  to 
pat  do?m  mjmlf.  But  he  shall  not 
escape !  he  snail  not  escape !'  cried  be 
irith  such  a  hellish  growl,  that  I  faint* 
ed  and  heard  no  more." 

**  Weel,  that  beate  the  world  !" 

Suoth  the  smith ; "  I  wad  hae  thought 
le  mare  wad  hae  luppen  ower  yird 
and  stane,  or  fa'en  down  dead  wi' 
fright." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  John,  "  in  place  o' 
thaty  wheneyer  she  heard  him  fa'  a- 
swearing,  she  was  sae  glad  that  she 
fell  a-nickering." 

*'  Na,  but  that  beats  the  hale  world 
a'thegither  i"  quoth  the  smith.  "  Then 
it  has  been  nae  ghaistava,  ye  may  de« 
pend  on  that." 

"  I  little  wat  what  it  was/'  said 
John,  **  but  it  was  a  being  in  nae  good 
or  happy  state  o'  mind,  and  is  a  warn- 
ing to  us  a'  how  muckle  reason  we  hae 
to  be  thankfu'  that  we  are  as  we 
are." 

The  Doctor  pretended  to  laugh  at 
the  absurdity  of  John's  narrative,  but 
it  was  with  a  ^astly  and  doubtftU  ex« 
pression  of  countenance,  as  though  he 
thought  the  story  far  too  ridiculous 
for  any  dodpolc  to  have  contrived  out 
of  his  own  head ;  and  forthwith  he 
dismissed  the  two  dealers  in  the  mar- 
yellous,  with  very  little  ceremony,  the 
one  protesting  that  the  thing  beat  the 
world,  and  £e  other  that  they  had 
both  reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  they 
were  as  they  were. 

The  next  morning  the  villagers, 
small  and  great,  were  assembled  at  an 
early  hour  to  witness  the  lifting  of  the 
body  of  their  late  laird,  and  headed  by 
the  established  and  dissenting  clergy- 
men,  and  two  sui^eons,  they  proce^« 
ed  to  the  tomb,  and  soon  extracted  the 

3 lendid  coffin,  which  they  opened  with 
I  due  caution  and  ceremony.  But 
instead  of  the  murdered  body  of  their 
late  benefactor,  which  they  expected 
in  good  earnest  to  find,  there  was  no* 
thing  in  the  coffin  but  a  layer  of  gra* 
vel,  of  about  the  weight  of  a  corpulent 
man! 

The  clamour  against  the  new  laird 
then  rose  all  at  once  into  a  tumult 
that  it  was  impossible  to  check,  every 
one  declaring  aloud  that  he  had  not 
only  murdered  their  benefactor,  but, 
for  fbar  of  the  discovery,  had  raised 
the  bodjr,  and  given,  or  rather  sold  it, 
io  the  disaccton.    The  thing  was  not 
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to  be  borne !  so  the  mob  proceeded  in 
a  body  up  to  Wineholm-Place»  to  take 
out  their  poor  deluded  lady,  and  bum 
the  Doctor  and  his  basely  acquired  ha* 
bitation  to  ashes.  It  was  not  till  the 
multitude  had  surrounded  the  house 
that  the  ministers  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen  could  stay  them, 
which  they  only  did  by  assuring  the 
mob  that  they  would  bring  out  the 
Doctor  before  their  eyes,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  justice.  This  pacified  the 
throng;  but  on  inquiry  at  the  hall« 
it  was  found  that  the  Doctor  had  gone 
ofi*  early  that  morning,  so  that  nothing 
further  could  be  done  for  the  present. 
But  the  coffin,  filled  with  gravel,  was 
laid  up  in  the  aisle  and  kept  open  for. 
inspection. 

Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  cou^ 
stemation  of  the  simple  villagers  of 
Wineholm  at  these  dark  and  mysteri^ 
ous  events.  Business,  labour,  and  em- 
ployment of  every  sort,  were  at  a  stand, 
and  the  people  nurried  about  to  one 
another's  nouses,  and  mingled  together 
in  one  heterogeneous  mass  of  theoreti* 
cal  speculation.  The  smith  puthishand 
to  tne  bellows,  but  forgot  to  blow  til) 
the  fire  went  out ;  the  weaver  leaned  on 
his  beam,  and  listened  to  the  legends 
of  the  ghastly  tailor.  The  team  stood 
in  the  mid  furrow,  and  the  thresher 
agaping  over  his  flail ;  and  even  the 
Dominie  was  heard  to  declare  that  the 
geometrical  series  of  events  was  in* 
creasing  by  no  common  measure,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  calculated  rather 
arithmetically  than  by  logarithms ; 
and  John  Broadcast  saw  more  and 
more  reason  for  being  thankful  that 
he  was  as  he  was,  and  neither  a  stock 
nor  a  stone,  nor  a  brute  beast. 

Everything  that  happened  was  more 
extraordinary  than  the  last ;  and  the 
most  puzzling  of  all  was  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  late  laird's  mare,  saddle, 
bridle  and  all,  being  off  before  day  the 
next  morning ;  so  that  Dr  Davington 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hia 
own,  on  which  he  was  seen  posting 
away  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh. 
It  was  thus  but  too  obvious  Uiat  the 
ghost  of  the  late  laird  had  ridden  off 
on  his  favourite  mare,  the  Lord  only 
knew  whither  I  for  as  to  that  point 
none  of  the  sages  of  Winebohn  could 
divine.  But  their  souk  grew  chill  as 
an  iceberg,  and  their  very  frames  rigid 
at  the  thoughts  of  a  spirit  riding  away 
on  a  brute  ocast  to  the  place  appointea 
for  wicked  meiv.    linii  \uiA.  xiqv  3«2i^\^ 
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Braadcait  reuon  to  be  thankful  that 
lie  was  ■■  he  was? 

Howerer  the  outcry  of  the  oommu- 
BitT  becaane  ao  ontrageooa,  of  mimier, 
ana  fool  play  in  so  many  ways,  that  the 
offioen  or  justice  were  compelled  to  take 
note  of  it ;  and  accordingly  the  SherifF- 
iubstitute,  the  Sheriff-clerk,  the  Fiscal, 
and  two  assistants,  came  in  two  chaises 
to  Wineholm  to  take  a  precognition, 
and  there  a  court  was  held  which  last- 
ed the  whole  day,  at  which,  Mrs  Da- 
viogton,  the  late  laird's  only  daughter, 
all  the  serrants,  and  a  great  number 
af  the  Tillageniy  were  examined  on 
oath.     It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  Dr  Daviugton  had  come  to  the 
Tillage  and  set  up  aa  a  surgeon — that 
he  had  used  every  endeavour  to  be 
employed  in  the  laird's  family  in  vain, 
as  the  latter  detested  him.    That  he, 
however,  found  means  of  seducing  his 
only  daughter  to  elope  with  him,  which 
put  the  uurd  quite  beside  himself,  and 
finra  thenceforward  he  became  drown- 
ed in  dissipation.    That  such,  how- 
ever, waa  ma  affection  for  his  daugh- 
ter, that  he  caused. her  to  live  with 
him,  but  would  never  suffer  the  Doc- 
tor to  enter  his  door— that  it  was  ne- 
vertheless quite  customarv  for  the  Doc- 
tor to  be  sent  for  to  his  lady's  chamber, 
partienlarly  when  her  father  was  in 
his  cups ;  and  that  on  a  certain  night, 
when  the  laird  had  had  company,  and 
was  ao  overcome  that  he  could  not  rise 
from  his  chair,  he  had  died  suddenlv 
of  apoplexy ;  and  that  no  other  skiU 
was  sent  for,  or  near  him,  but  this  his 
detested  son-in-law,  whom  he  had  by 
will  disinherited,  though  the  legal  term 
for  rendering  that  will  competent  had 
not  expired.    The  body  was  coffined 
the  seoond  day  after  death,  and  locked 
up  in  a  low  room  in  one  of  the  wings 
or  the  building ;  and  nothing  farther 
eoold  be  eUcitcxl.    The  Doctor  was 
missing,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he 
had  absconded;  indeed  it  was  evi- 
dent, and  the  Sheriff  acknowledged, 
that  from  the  evidence  taken  collective- 
ly, the  matter  had  a  very  suspicious  as- 
pecty  although  there  was  no  direct 
proof  against  the  Doctor.   It  was  pro- 
ved that  he  had  attempted  to  bleed 
the  patient,  but  had  not  succeeded, 
and  that  at  that  time  the  laird  waa 
blade  in  the  fru«. 

When  it  began  to  wear  nigh  night, 
and  nothing  farther  could  be  learned, 
the  Sheriff-elerk,  a  quiet  considerate 
gmtknan^  aakad  why  tbey  tud  not 
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examined  tho  wrlght  who  made  the 
coffin,  and  also  placed  the  body  init  ? 
The  thing  had  not  been  thou^t  ^; 
but  he  was  found  in  court,  and  in« 
atantly  put  into  the  witness's  box  and 
examined  on  oath.  Hia  name  waa 
James  Sanderson,  a  stout-made,  little, 
shrewd-looking  man,  with  a  very  pe- 
culiar squint.  He  was  examined  thua 
by  the  Procurator-fiscal. 

"  Were  you  long  acquainted  witli 
the  late  laird  of  Wineholm,  James?'* 
^  "  Yes,  ever  since  I  left  my  appren- 
ticeship ;  for  I  suppose  about  nineteen 
years.' 

"  Was  he  very  much  given  to  drink* 
ingoflate?" 

*'  I  could  not  say.  He  took  his  glan 
gayen  heartily." 

"  Did  you  ever  drink  with  him  ?" 
*'  O  yea,  mony  a  time." 
"  You  must  have  seen  him  very 
drunk  then?  Did  you  ever  see  him 
so  drunk  that  he  could  not  nae,  for 
instance  ?" 

'*  O  never !  for,  lang  afore  that,  I 
could  not  have  kend  whether  he  waa 
sitting  or  standing." 

"  Were  you  present  at  the  corpfle* 
chesting?" 
"  Yes,  I  was." 

"  And  were  you  certain  the  body 
was  then  deposited  in  the  coffin  ?" 
"  Yes ;  quite  certain." 
"  Did  you  screw  down  the  coffin-lid 
firmly  then,  as  you  do  others  of  the 
same  make  ?" 
"  No,  I  did  not" 

"  What  were  your  reasons  for  that  ?" 
*'  They  were  no  reasons  of  mine-— 
I  did  wliat  I  was  ordered.  There  were 
private  reasons,  which  I  then  wist  not 
of.  But,  gentlemen,  there  are  some 
things  connected  with  thisaffiur,  which 
I  am  bound  in  honour  not  to  reveal-— 
I  hope  you  will  not  compel  me  to  di« 
vulge  them  at  present." 

*'  You  are  bound  by  a  solemn  oath, 
James,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  ob« 
ligations ;  and  for  the  sake  of  justice 
you  must  tell  everything  you  know  : 
and  it  would  be  better  if  you  would 
just  tell  your  tale  straight  forward, 
without  tne  interruption  of  questkm 
and  answer." 

^'  Well,  then,  since  it  must  be  soi 
That  day,  at  the  chesting,  the  Doctor 
took  me  aside,  and  says  to  me,  *  James 
Sanderson,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
something  be  put  into  the  coffin  to 
prevent  any  unpleattni  fbvio^  \n£qia 
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lence*  tnd  inflamed  lUtte  of  the  liody 
by  apoplexy,  there  wUl  be  great  dan« 
ger  of  tbia.  *  Very  well,  air,'  aay*  I— 
*  what  shall  I  bring  ?' 

"  *  You  hacl  better  only  acrew  down 
the  lids  lightly  at  present,  then/  said 
he,  *  and  if  you  could  bring  a  bucket- 
full  of  quicklime,  a  little  while  hcnee, 
and  pour  it  over  the  body,  especially 
over  the  face,  it  is  a  very  good  thing, 
an  excellent  thing  for  preventing  any 
deleterious  effluvia  from  escaping/ 

•* '  Very  well,  sir,*  says  I ;  and  so  I 
followed  his  directions.  I  procured  the 
lime ;  and  as  I  was  to  come  privately  in 
.  the  evening  to  deposit  it  in  the  coffin, 
in  company  with  the  Doctor  alone,  I  was 
putting  on  the  time  in  my  workshop, 
polishing  some  trifle,  and  thinking  to 
myself  mat  I  could  not  find  in  mv 
heart  to  choke  up  my  old  friend  witn 
^uickUBe,  even  after  he  was  dead, 
when,  to  my  unspeakable  horror,  who 
diould  enter  my  workshop  but  the 
identical  laird  himself,  dressed  in  his 
deadkslothes  in  the  very  same  manner 
in  which  I  had  seen  him  laid  in  the 
coffin,  but  a])parcntly  all  streaming  in 
blood  to  the  feet.    I  fell  back  over 
against  a  cart-wheel,  and  waa  going  to 
call  out,  but  could  not;  and  as  he 
atood  straight  in  the  door,  there  was  no 
means  of  escape.  At  length  the  appa- 
rition spoke  to  me  in  a  hoarse  trem- 
Miag  voice,  enough  to  have  frightened 
a  whole  conclave  of  bishops  out  of 
their  senses  ;  and  it  says  to  me, '  Ja- 
mie Sanderson  !  O,  Jamie  Sanderson ! 
I  have  been  forced  to  appear  to  you  in 
-a  d— Hi  frightful  guise.     These  were 
4he  very  first  words  it  spoke ;  and  they 
mere  far  frae  being  a  lie,  but  I  hafflins 
ihought  to  mysell,  that  a  being  in  such 
circumstances  might  have  spoke  with 
a  little  more  caution  and  decency.    J 
•could  make  no  answer,  for  my  tongue 
refused  all  attempta  at  articulation, 
and  mv  lips  would  not  come  together ; 
and  all  that  I  could  do,  was  to  lie  back 
•gainst  my  new  cart-wheel,  and  hold 
up  my  hands  as  a  kind  of  defence. 
Tne  ghastly  and  blood-stained  appa- 
rition, advancing  a  step  or  two,  held 
up  both  its  hands  flying  with  dead 
ruffles,  and  cried  to  me  in  a  still  more 
irightful  voice,  '  O,  my  faithful  old 
mood !  I  have  been  murdered  !  I  am 
M  murdered  rasn,  Jamie  Sanderson ! 
and  if  you  do  not  assist  me  in  bring- 
ing the  wretch  to  a  due  retributioB, 
^o  will  be  d— d  to  hell,  an:.' 

TJm  u  sbetr  ayiag,  Jamei»"  aaid 
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the  Sheriff,  interrupting  him.  ^  Theie 
words  can  be  nothing  but  the  ravinga 
of  a  disturbed  and  heated  imagination. 
I  entreat  you  to  recollect,  that  you 
have  ap|)ealed  to  the  great  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  the  truth  of  what 
you  assert  here,  and  to  answer  accord- 

my"    .   , 

'*  I  know  what  1  am  saymg,  my 
Lord  Sherifi^"  said  Sanderson ;  *'  and 
am  telling  nacihing  but  the  plain 
truth,  as  nearly  as  my  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  permits  me  to  recollect. 
The  appalling  figure  approached  still 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  breathing 
threatenings  if  I  would  not  rise  and 
fly  to  its  assistance,  and  swearing  like 
a  sergeant  of  dragoons  at  both  the  Do(s 
tor  and  myself.  At  length  it  came  so 
dose  on  me,  that  I  had  no  other  shift 
but  to  hold  up  both  feet  and  handa  to 
shield  me,  as  I  had  seen  herona  do 
when  knocked  down  by  a  goshawk, 
and  I  cried  out ;  but  even  my  voioe 
failed  me,  so  that  I  only  cried  uke  one 
through  his  sleep. 

" '  What  the  devil  are  you  lying 
gaping  and  braying  at  there  ?'  aaid 
Ae»  seizing  me  by  the  wriats,  and 
dragging  me  after  him.  *  Do  ydu 
not  sec  the  plight  I  am  in,  and  why 
won't  you  fly  to  succour  me  ?' 

"  I  now  felt  to  my  great  relief,  that 
this  terrific  apparition  was  a  being  of 
flesh,  bones,  and  blood,  like  myself: 
that,  in  short,  it  was  indeed  my  kind  old 
friend  the  laird  popped  out  of  his  open 
coffin,  and  come  over  to  pay  me  an  even- 
ing visit,  but  certainly  in  such  a  guise 
as  earthly  visit  was  never  paid.  I  soon 
gathered  up  my  scattered  senses,  took 
my  kind  old  friend  into  my  room, 
bathed  him  all  over,  and  washed  him 
well  in  lukewarm  water  ;  then  put 
him  into  a  warm  bed,  gave  him  a  glass 
or  two  of  warm  punch,  and  he  came 
round  amazingly.    He  caused  me  to 
survey  his  neck  a  hundred  times  I  am 
auie ;  and  1  had  no  doubt  tliat  he  had 
been  strangled,  for  there  was  a  purple 
ring  round  it,  which  in  some  places 
was  black,  and  a  little  swollen ;  his 
voice  creaked  like  a  door-hinge,  and 
his  features  were  still  distorted.    He 
swore  terribly  at  both  tlie  Doctor  and 
myself;  but  nothing  put  him  half  ao 
mad  as  the  idea  of  the  quicklime  be- 
ing poured  over  him,  and  particularly 
oyer  his  face.     I  am  mistaken  if  that 
experiment  does  not  serve  him  for  a 
theme  of  execration  as  long  as  he 
Uvea." 
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So  he  is  then  aliTCj  yoa  say?" 
aiked  the  FiscaL 

"  O  yes,  sir !  aliye  and  tolerably  well, 
coDiidering.  We  two  hayc  had  several 
bottles  together  in  my  quiet  room  ;  for 
I  hive  still  kept  him  concealed,  to  see 
what  the  Doctor  would  do  next.  He 
is  in  terror  for  him  somehow,  until 
•fixty  days  be  over  from  some  date  that 
he  talks  of,  and  seems  assured  that 
that  dog  will  have  his  life  by  hook  or 
(look,  unless  he  can  bring  him  to  the 
s^diows  betimes,  and  he  is  absent  on 
that  business  to-day.  One  night  late- 
ly, when  fully  half- seas  over,  he  set 
off  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  frightened 
the  Dominie ;  and  last  night  he  went 
ip  to  the  stable,  and  gave  old  Broad« 
cut  a  hearing  for  not  keeping  his  mare 
well  enough. 

"  It  appeared  that  some  shaking 
lootion  in  the  coffining  of  him  had 
brought  him  to  himself,  after  bleed- 
ing abundantly  both  at  mouth  and 
nose ;  that  he  was  on  his  feet  ere  ever 
be  knew  how  he  had  been  disposed  of, 
aud  was  quite  shocked  at  seeing  the 
open  cofiBn  on  the  bed,  and  himself 
dressed  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  all  in 
one  bath  of  blood.  He  flew  to  the  door, 
but  it  was  locked  outside;  fhe  rap- 
ped furiously  for  something  to  drink ; 
out  the  room  was  far  removed  from 
any  inhabited  part  of  the  house,  and 
none  regartled.  So  he  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  open  the  window,  and  come 
through  the  garden  and  the  back  loan- 
ing to  my  workshop.  And  as  I  had 
got  orders  to  bring  a  bucket-full  of 
quicklime,  I  went  over  in  the  fore- 
night  with  a  bucket- full  of  heavy  gra- 
vel, as  much  as  I  could  carry,  and  a 
little  white  lime  sprinkled  on  the  top 
of  it ;  and  being  let  in  by  the  Doctor, 
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I  deposited  that  in  the  coffin^  screwed 
down,  the  lid,  and  left  it,  and  the  fu* 
neral  followed  in  due  course,  the  whole 
of  which  the  laird  viewed  from  my 
window,  ami  gave  the  Doctor  a  hearty 
day's  cursing  fur  daring  to  support  his 
head  and  lay  it  in  the  grave.  And  thlsy 
gentlemen,  is  the  substance  of  what  I' 
know  concerning  this  enormous  deed, 
which  is  I  think  quite  sufficient.  The 
laird  bound  me  to  secrecy  until  such 
time  as  he  could  bring  matters  to  a 
proper  bearing  for  securing  of  the  Doc« 
tor ;  but  as  you  have  forced  it  from 
me,  you  must  stand  my  surety,  and 
answer  the  charges  against  me." 

The  laird  arrived  that  night  with 
proper  authority,  and  a  number  of 
officers,  to  have  the  Doctor,  his  son* 
in-law,  taken  into  custody ;  but  the 
bird  had  flown  ;  and  from  that  day 
forth  he  was  never  seen,  so  as  to  be 
recognised  in  Scotland.  The  laird 
lived  many  years  after  that ;  and 
though  the  thoughts  of  the  quicklime 
made  him  drink  o  great  deal,  yet  flrom 
that  time  be  never  sufiered  himself  to 
get  quite  drunk,  lest  some  one  might 
have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hang 
him,  and  he  not  know  anything  about 
it.  The  Dominic  acknowledf^  that 
it  was  as  impracticable  to  calculate 
what  might  happen  in  human  af- 
fairs as  to  square  the  circle,  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  knowing  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  radi« 
us.  For  shoeing  horses,  vending  news, 
and  awarding  proper  punishments, 
the  smith  to  this  day  just  beats  the  * 
world.  And  old  John  Broadcast  is  aa 
thankful  to  Heaven  as  ever  that  things 
are  as  they  are. 

Mtmnt'Bengtr,  May  15. 
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,  The  progreiM  of  our  ibooting  ex« 
conion  otving  brought  us  into  contact 
with  a  greater  number  of  trees  than 
were  supposed  to  adorn  this  desolate 
ipoi  of  earthy  an  earlv  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  19tn  saw  several 
working  parties  sally  forth,  bill-hook 
in  hand,  to  fell  them.  The  expe- 
dition was  not  undertaken  in  vain. 
In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  island 
was  rendered  as  bsre  and  bleak  ss  the 
■Ide  on  which  we  had  landed,  whilst 
the  bivouac  presented  the  appearance 
«f  a  timber-merchant's  yard,  so  nu- 
merous were  the  trees,  bushes,  and 
•hrubs  which  were  dragged  into  it. 
It  is  probably  needless  to  add,  that  of 
the  fuel  thus  procured,  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  taken.  Like  the  food 
and  liquor,  it  was  put  under  the  charge 
«f  constituted  authorities ;  and  logs 
and  branches  were  regularly  served  out 
to  every  mess,  proportionate  in  quan- 
tity to  the  numbers  of  the  men  who 
composed  it. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Commissary 
General  considered  himself  indebted 
to  our  spirit  of  adventure  for  this  very 
valuable  accession  to  the  resources  of 
^e  army,  but  he  either  gave,  or  ap- 
peared to  give,  to  my  friend  and  my- 
aelf,  a  larger  portion  of  fire-wood, 
ihan,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to 
have  come  to  our  share.  Among  the 
pieces  issued  out,  there  were,  I  recol- 
lect, some  six  or  eight  long  pine  stakes, 
not  unlike  the  poles  with  which  the 
Kentish  farmers  support  their  hops, 
and  the  Spanish  vine-dressers  their 
grapes.  In  the  true  spirit  of  veterans, 
we  determined  not  to  throw  these 
away  by  burning  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  set  our  servants  to  work, 
drove  the  stakes  into  the  ground,  in 
bee-hive  fashion,  with  the  up()cr  ex- 
tremity inclining  towards  one  another: 
and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  reeds 
brought  from  the  swamp,  we  contri- 
ved to  erect  a  hut,  capable  of  affording 
shelter  not  only  from  the  cold  winds 
which  occasionally  blew,  but  from  the 
lain.  Of  this  we  prepared  to  take  pos- 
aession  towards  sunset ;  but  Dr  Bax- 
ter,  the  MefmMcal  officer^  happen- 
j'ng^  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  very 


kindly  offered  us  a  comer  in  his  hoa* 
pital  tent,  and  the  offer  was  a  great 
deal  too  valuable  to  be  rejected.  We 
resigned  our  own  habitation  to  certain 
of  our  less  fortunate  comrades,  and 
glsdly  followed  our  host 

Let  me  give  here  some  description 
of  the  domicile  into  which  we  were 
introduced.  It  waa  a  large  marquee, 
constructed  of  spars,  oars,  and  sails  of 
boats.  The  interior  might  measure 
about  thirty  or  fortv  feet  in  length  ; 
in  breadth  perhaps  naif  that  extent ; 
and  in  height  something  less  than 
twelve  feet.  Being  composed  of  dou- 
ble folds  of  canvaf^s,  it  was  extremely 
warm,  and  perfectly  proof  against  the 
weather.  Its  furniture  consisted  of 
casks,  pack-saddles,  sacks  filled  with 
stores  of  different  kinds,  canteens,  li^ 
nen- chests,  and  cases  of  surgical  in* 
atruments.  There  was  no  table,  nor 
any  boards  which  might  be  substitu- 
ted for  a  table ;  but  a  quantity  of  dry 
reeds  overspread  the  ground,  and  af- 
forded a  very  comfortable  sofa  for  ita 
inhabitants.  As  yet  there  were  neither 
sick  nor  wounded  to  occuny  it.  On 
the  contrary,  as  night  closed  in,  num<« 
'  hers  of  hale  and  nealthy  persons,  all 
of  them  claiming  acquaintance  with 
the  Doctor,  presented  themselves  at 
the  door,  and  our  hospitable  friend 
made  no  scruple  about  receiving  them 
all.  Lamps  being  lighted,  a  cask  of 
excellent  brandy  was  broached,  and 
with  the  aid  of  pipes  and  cigars,  and 
an  ample  flow  of  good- humour,  we 
passed  several  hours  after  a  fashion 
which  reminded  us  precisely  of  the 
many  agreeable  evenings  which  we 
had  spent  in  winter- quarters  upon  the 
Douro  and  the  Nivelle. 

Such  was  our  condition  from  the 
evening  of  the  16th  to  the  morning  of 
the  91st  of  December.  On  the  20th, 
indeed,  the  whole  army  was  reviewed, 
and  a  new  disposition  of  the  troops  so 
far  effected,  that,  instead  of  three,  it 
was  divided  into  two  brigades,  and 
what  was  termed  the  permanent  ad- 
vance. On  the  Slst,  there  came  in  to 
the  camp  four  or  five  American  offi- 
cers, who  had  deserted  from  General 
•Jackson's  army,  and  proposed  to  fol« 
low  OUT  foTlxxtiea,  wYlWiX  %  fc'w  war- 
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rion»  I  bdiefe  from  Uie  tribei  of  the 
Chmkeei  and  ClitcUw8»  likewise  ap« 
peared  unongBt  us.  With  the  former 
penoiiages  I  found  an  opportnoity  of 
nolding  some  conversation.  When 
asked  as  to  their  motives  for  deserting, 
they  made  no  hesitation  in  decUring 
that  they  had  come  over  to  the  side 
whidi  they  believed  to  be  the  strong- 
est,  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was 
10  force  in  Louiuana  capable  of  of< 
fffing  to  ui  any  serious  resistanoew 
They  spoke  of  General  Jackson  as  an 
able  man  ;  but  aa  one  so  hated  on  ac- 
count of  his  tvranny  and  violence, 
that  not  an  iniiabitant  of  the  State 
would  adhere  to  his  standard,  after 
tbej  beheld  the  British  flag  tkirly  un« 
fiiried.  They  gaye  us,  in  snort,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  difficulties 
woold  all  cease  as  soon  as  we  reached 
the  mainland.  With  such  a  prospect 
before  us,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
priMd  to  learn,  that  one  feeling,  and 
one  only,  pervaded  the  whole  arma* 
nent  We  longed  for  the  moment 
which  should  see  us  fairly  in  the  field, 
and  our  longings  were  soon  gratified. 

Whilat  the  troops  were  thus  amu- 
ang  themselves  in  Pine  Island,  boats 
from  every  ship  in  the  fleet,  transports 
Si  well  aa  vessels  of  war,  were  assem- 
Ming  in  large  numbers  along  the  beach. 
To  protect  the  rear  against  annoyance, 
each  launch,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
bargesy  was  armed  with  a  t  welve-nound^. 
carronade  in  the  bows ;  whilst  tne  six 
cutlers  lately  captured  fVom  the  ene- 
my, with  aU  the  tenders  and  small- 
craft  brought  from  the  Chesapeake, 
preuared  to  accompany  them.  In  spite 
af  tne  meat  strenuous  exertions,  how- 
ever, it  waa  found  that  the  means  of 
transport  were  extremelv  deficient. 
After  everything,  even  to  ine  captains' 
gigs,  had  oeen  put  in  requisiuon,  it 
appeared  that  hardly  one-third  of  the 
army  could  move  at  a  time ;  but  even 
thus  our  leadera  determined  upon  en- 
tering immediately  upon  the  business. 
They  were  well  aware,  that  no  delay 
could  possibly  bring  benefit  to  us, 
whilat  every  nour  of  respite  would 
have  enabled  the  enemy  to  mature  hia 
pUns  for  our  reception. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  29d,  die  advance  of  the  armv,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, atepped  into  the  boata.  It  con- 
sisted in  all  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
inteitry,  two  pieoea  of  light  cannon, 
a4  a  troop  of  locketi^  and  it  wis 
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accompanied  by  General  Keane  in 
person,  the  heada  of  the  engineer  and 
commissariat  departroenta,  a  compe* 
tent  number  of  medical  officers,  and 
the  Indian  chiefs.  Two  of  the  de- 
serters were  likewise  put  on  board, 
to  act  as  guides  as  soon  as  we  should 
land ;  and  a  moderate  supply  of  am* 
munition,  under  the  care  of  a  store- 
keeper, was  appointed  to  follow.  The 
morning  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and 
a  cold  damp  wind  gave  promise  of  a 
heavy  rain  before  many  hours  riiould 
paas.  Nevertheleas,  we  pushed  ofl^in 
the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  only 
repressed  our  cheering  because  alienee 
had  been  strictly  enjoined. 

The  boat  in  which  Charlton  and 
myself  were  embarked  was  a  man-of« 
war's  barge,  rowed  by  six  oara  of  a 
side,  and  commanded  by  a  midaliip* 
man.  Besides  the  seamen,  there  were 
crowded  into  it  not  fewer  than  sixtj 
men  and  four  officers,  so  that  the  fuU 
complementamounted  to  seventy-eight 
souls.  Under  these  circumsUnces,  the 
space  granted  to  each  individual  waa 
not,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  commo* 
dious.  It  was,  indeed,  by  no  meana 
an  easy  task  to  shift  our  postures  after 
they  had  once  been  assumed,  fbr  we 
were  as  completely  wedged  together 
as  were  ever  a  child's  bricks  in  their 
box,  or  a  bundle  of  logs  in  what  is 
called  a   cord  of  wood.     As    long, 

towever,  as  it  continued  dry  over* 
ead,  the  inconvenience  thence  arising 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  little  felt; 
but  we  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  embarkation, 
when  the  black  clouds  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  rain  fell  aa  if  a  thousand  show« 
er-baths  had  been  all  at  once  opened 
upon  us.  Then,  indeed,  our  aituation 
became  comfortleas  enough.  In  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  ounelves  at  all, 
cloaks  and  greatcoata  necesHoily  lost 
their  clasps,  and  the  neck  and  shouU 
ders  were  left  bare.  There  was  no  re- 
medying the  evil  now ;  and  thou^ 
water  ran  down  our  backa  and  ahoul- 
ders  like  the  sewers  in  Ludgate  Hill 
after  a  thunder-storm,  yet  waa  there 
much  in  the  appearance  of  all  about 
us  calculated  to  carry  our  thoughts  be- 
yond the  present  moment, — at  all 
events,  to  make  ua  think  lightly  of 
present  grievances.  Not  fewer  than 
an  hun&ed  boata,  of  all  shapea  and 
rises,  were  making  way  in  regular  co- 
lumn over  the  surface  of  the  lake; 
Ihey  were  aU  Ukd,  \o  Te^^sKMAi 
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armed  mtn,  and  not  a  sound  issued 
fram  them,  except  that  which  tlie  row- 
ing occasioned,  and  an  occasional  word 
of  command  uttered  by  those  in  au- 
thority^ Everything  was  conducted  in 
the  most  orderly  nranner.  The  boats 
moved  in  lines  of  ten  a-breast ;  a  little 
way  a-head  of  them  sailed  a  counle  of 
cutters ;  the  like  number  protectee!  each 
of  the  flanks ;  and  the  rear  was  cover- 
ed by  three  traders.  There  were  ap- 
pointed officers  to  each  division,  who, 
placed  in  light  gigs,  flew  backwards  and 
forwards  as  occasion  required, — hur- 
rving  on  those  that  lagged  behind^  and 
cheddng  the  progress  of  such  as  were 
too  nimble ;  whilst  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane, in  a  light  schooner,  kept  just  so 
far  apart  as  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
things  were  going,  and  to  superintend 
the  whole.  I  confess,  that  though  I 
could  have  wished  for  fine  weather,  I 
could  not  help  looking  round  with  a 
feeling  of  tlie  highest  admiration. 
Troops  advancing  upon  land  present 
an  imposing  ap|)eurance  no  doubt ;  but 
no  laud  movement,  in  which  1  have 
been  an  indifferent  spectator,  ever 
struck  me  as  I  was  struck  by  the  spec- 
tacle now  in  view. 

We  were  well  aware,  that  the  distance 
from  Pine  Island  to  the  Bays  de  Ca- 
latine, — the  point  towards  which  our 
course  was  directed,— fell  not  short  of 
eighty  miles,  and  hence  that  there  was 
but  slender  probability  of  our  setting 
foot  on  shore  before  tlie  morrow.  But 
the  prospect  of  passing  tlie  night  cramp- 
ed and  coopt'd  up  as  we  were,  was  cer- 
tainly not  hailed  by  any  one  with  either 
satisfaction  or  iudiltcrence.  The  rain 
had  fallen  in  such  quantities,  as  not 
only  10  saturate  the  clothing  of  every 
individual,  but  seriously  to  incom- 
mode us,  by  creating  a  pool  ankle-deep 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while,  on 
account  of  our  crowded  state,  we  could 
not  succeed  in  baling  it.  It  ceased, 
however,  at  last,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  keen  frost,  and  a  northerly  wind 
as  sharp  and  cuttmg  as  any  mortal 
would  desire  to  face.  I  need  not  say, 
that  the  effects  of  the  change  were  per- 
fectly felt  by  us.  We  bore  it,  how- 
ever, with  the  best  philosophy  which 
we  could  muster ;  and  if  a  complaint 
or  murmur  happened  from  time  to 
time  to  break  forth,  it  was  instantly 
rendered  harmless  by  some  rude  joke, 
or  an  ironical  expression  of  pity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  weather, 
JO  our  not  very  enriahk  ccmditioD, 
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when  a  gig,  passing  along  from  front 
to  rear  of  the  column,  gave  orders  that 
the  rowing  should  cease,  and  thai 
awnings  should  be  hoi8ti^d.  Botli 
commands  were  instantly  obeyed;  and 
as  it  seemed  probable  that  we  were  to 
remain  stationary  for  the  night,  we 
easily  persuaded  our  pilot  to  light  a 
fire.  I  cannot  describe  the  nature  of 
our  feelings,  as  the  pan  of  charcoal, 
gradually  threw  out  its  heat  on  all 
sides.  As  we  were  thoroughly  soak- 
ed, and  our  garments  stiff*  with  ice,  I 
hardly  know  whether  the  sudden  ap- 
plication of  external  heat  to  our  be- 
numbed limbs  was  productive  of  plea- 
sure or  the  reverse.  But  of  whatever 
nature  our  sensations  might  be,  they 
were  not  permitted  long  to  exert  their 
influence.  The  fire  was  condemned 
to  be  extinguished ;  and  in  little  more 
tlian  an  hour  after  we  had  first  drop- 
ped them,  the  grapplings  were  raised, 
and  the  squadron  was  again  under 
weigh. 

As  day  dawned,  a  singularly  wild 
and  uninviting  waste  of  country  opened 
out  before  us.  We  were  now  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  American  shore, 
and  ran  along  its  edge  in  search  of  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  It  was  a  com- 
plete bog.  A  bank  of  black  earth,  or 
rather  black  mud,  covered  with  tall 
reeds,  constituted  the  single  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Not  a  trace  of  hu- 
man industry,  not  a  tree  or  bush  of 
any  kind  or  description,  not  even  a 
mound  or  hillock,  served  to  break  in 
upon  the  sameness  of  scene.  One 
wide  waste  of  reeds  alone  met  the  eye, 
except  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
where  the  slime  which  nourished 
them  lay  slightly  exposed.  For^ome 
time  this  cheerless  landscape  extended 
wholly  upon  one  side  of  us ;  the  lake 
which  we  were  crossing,  being  as  yet 
too  wide  to  permit  a  view  of  both  shores 
at  once ;  but  the  waters  became  gra- 
dually more  and  more  narrow,  and 
long  before  the  trcshncss  of  the  morn- 
ing had  passed  away,  land  was  visible 
in  every  direction.  It  was  now  ma- 
nifest that  our  point  of  debarkation 
could  not  be  very  remote;  and  all 
eyes  were  in  consequence  turned  in 
search  of  the  point  near  which  wc 
considered  it  to  be. 

At  length  the  mouth  of  a  creek  or 
inLt,  wide  at  firsts  but  rapidly  uar-» 
rowing,  presented  itself.  Towards  it 
the  Admiral  immediately  directed  his 
couTK ;  bat  the  schooner  in  which  he 
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ikaA  drew  too  much  water^ 
Sew  minutes  went  agroundt 
opt  make  any  efibrt  to  re* 
ftom  his  awkward  situation, 
M  not  a  moment  at  which 
bj  could  be  tolerated,  and 
were  all  too  heavily  laden 
D  admit  of  their  taking  ad- 
laaaengera  on  board.  On- 
erefore,  we  swept,  the  banks 

hand  closing  in  upon  us 

Bore  as  we  proceeded,  till 
ere  necessitated  to  contract 

80  as  that  five  boats,  then 
1  finally  that  only  one  boat 
ive  a-breast.  We  were  now 
p  a  narrow  cut,  which  mea- 
ts widest  spot,  not  more  than 
et  across,  and  which,  in  some 
ame  so  exceedingly  narrow, 
owers  ceased  to  dip  the  oars 
VpSnd  propelled  us  by  punt- 

Yet  it  was  an  admirable  spot 
induct  of  a  secret  expedition. 
we  could  judge  from  the  ap^ 
of  the  soil,  the  bogs  on  either 
med  quite  impassable  even 

2f,  It  was  covered,  as  I 
y  stated,  by  reeds,  so  lofty 
nre,  in  the  most  effectual  de. 
otject  which  could  float  in 
L  No  ere  could  therefore 
ir  proceedings;  and  though 
•ere  shut  out  from  beholding 

aects  besides  our  own  line 
the  blue  sky,  there  was 
a  amongst  us  who  entertain- 
lightest  apprehension  that 
mid  be  near. 

; continued  our  progress  thus, 
Mding  boats  took  the  ground, 
ons  were  made  to  land  the 

qieedily  as  possible.  With 
',  a  party  of  sailors  were  di« 

leap  on  shore ;  who  soon  re- 
ith  intelligence  that  the  soil 
eiently  firm,  and  that  the  de- 
ft might  take  place  without 
e.      The  boats  which  were 

Kao  near  to  the  bank,  that 
who  manned  them,  were 
to  step  at  once  from  the  gun- 
the  bog;  those  which  came 
Bm  were  not  so  conveniently 
The  men  were,  in  conse- 
directed  to  pass  on  from  boat 
and  so  to  reach  the  shore  from 
M  only.  This  arrangement 
ilj  occasioned  both  delay  and 
to  ;  but,  happily  for  us,  there 
y  near  to  avaJJ  hiBoeelfof 
the  whole  Mdvance  htd 


itself  safely  in  bivouao  by  ten  o'clock 
on  the  miming  of  the  l£3a. 

Though  suffering  still  in  no  sUgfat 
d^ree  from  the  rain  of  yesteiday  and 
cold  of  last  night,  the  lighting  of  fires 
was  strictly  prohibited.  Concealment, 
it  was  understood,  was  as  yet  the 
great  object  in  view ;  and  with  the 
atuinment  of  it,  the  existence  of  fires 
every  one  felt   to  be  incompatible. 
Yet  was  the  attempt  to  conceal  oar 
landing   almost   immediately   aban« 
doned.    The  Admiral  and  General, 
having  put  themselves  on  board  a  gig, 
came  up  some  time  after  the  men  had 
formed  ;  and  a  sort  of  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  as  to  the  most 
eligible  coarse  which  it  behoved  them 
to  follow.     As  yet  sll  had  gone  on 
well.    We  were  actually  esUblished 
on  land,  an  event  which  they  bad 
hardly  expected  to  accomplish  so  ea- 
sily and  uninterruptedly.    What  was 
next  to  be  done  ?    We  were  not  long 
left  in  doubt  on  this  head.     The 
troops,  who  had  begun   to   scatter 
themselves  a  little  through  the  morass, 
were  recalled  to  their  ranks,  and  a  Kne 
of  march  was  formed.   The  deserters, 
placed  in  front,  served  aa  guides,— 
they  were  under  charge  of  the  ad* 
vanced  guard,  and  directed  its  move- 
mente,— and  the  little  column  set  for- 
ward, quite  indifferen  t  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  service  in  which  it  was  about 
to  be  employed,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
that  success  must  attend  its  opeim- 
tions. 

I  know  not  by  the  use  of  what  terms 
I  shall  be  best  able  to  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind,  some  notion  of  the 
nature  and  appourance  of  the  conn* 
try  throu^  which  oar  first  move^ 
ment  was  made.  The  bog,  though  soft, 
gave  not  way,  aa  we  nad  expected 
it  would,  beneath  oar  treed,  as  fongss 
we  kept  dose  to  the  moivin  of  the 
creek,  thooj^h  any  extended  departure 
from  that  kne  of  road  brought  us  into 
a  perfect  quagmire.    Yet  were  we 
compelled  to  move  slowly,  in  parf, 
because  the  weeds  formed  an  obstacle 
to  our  progress,  which  it  required  a  re- 
gular body  of  pioneers  to  remove,  and 
in  part,  because  there  ran  up  from  the 
canal,  here  and  there,  wide  and  deep 
ditches,  across  which  rude  bridges  re- 
quired to  be  thrown,  before  we  were 
enabled  to  pass  them.  Of  the  scenery, 

2:ain,  all  that  can  be  ssid,  is,  thatm 
e  ^ace  of  peilw^  ii!ta«6  oc  lv« 
miles,  it  nent  lilted ;  tt«Am,  tsAicft^ 
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onWy  were  around  us,  broken  in  upon 
fBebly  by  the  waters  of  the  canal.  At 
lengm,  howerer,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try underwent  a  change.  We  were 
marching,  be  it  observed,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  creek  ;  on  the  left,  a  tew 
miserably  stunted  cypress  trees  began 
to  show  themselves.  As  we  proce- 
ed onwards,  these  became  more  and 
more  numerous ;  and  at  last  formed 
m  tolerably  close  wood.  On  our  side, 
however^  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred, 
till  all  at  once  the  leading  companies 
found  themselves  in  front  of  some  open 
fields,  skirted  by  an  orange  plantation, 
and  ornamented  by  two  or  three  farm- 
houses. These  were  the  first  symptoms 
of  cultivation  which  had  met  us  in 
this  quarter  of  America ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  credited,  that  in  our  eyes 
they  possessed  a  thousand  beauties, 
which  men  more  accustomed  to  them 
would  not  in  all  probability  perceive. 
But  they  were  soon  passed  by  ;  and 
then  the  entire  neck  of  fine  land  on 
which  New  Orleans  is  built,  became 
visible.  Before  us  ran  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  not  like  an  ordinary  river, 
but  like  an  inland  sea,  skirting  on  one 
aide  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  the 
marsh  and  lakes  skirt  on  the  other. 
Between  these  two  boundaries  the 
whole  space  could  not  measure  above 
800  or  1000  yards  in  width.  It  was 
perfectly  level ;  at  least,  the  inequali- 
ties were  so  slight  as  not  to  catch  the 
attention  of  a  common  observer.  It 
appeared  to  be  laid  out  everywhere  in 
large  fields  of  sugar-cane.  There  were 
«ome  half  dozen  nouses  scattered  over 
it,  one  of  which  being  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  village  of  huts,  conveyed  tne 
idea  that  its  owner  must  be  a  person  of 
•ome  consequence ;  but  the  rest  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  substantial  farmers, 
men  who  paid  more  regard  to  comfort 
than  to  ornament  On  jhe  whole,  the 
contrast  between  this  picture  of  indus- 
try and  life  now  around  us,  and  the 
miserable  swamp  which  we  were  lea- 
ving behind,  proved  not  more  striking 
than  it  was  agreeable. 
But  the  satisfaction  wliich  every 
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one  felt  at  being  again  introduced  in* 
to  an  inhabitea  world,  suffered  some 
diminution  from  the  reflection,  that 
in  case  anything  like  activity  or  enters 
prise  should  guide  the  councils  of  the 
enemy,  we  were  exposing  ourselves  to 
a  danger  far  greater  than  any  which 
we  had  yet  encountered.  The  head 
of  the  column  no  sooner  showed  itself 
in  the  open  country,  than  horsemen 
were  seen  hurrying  at  their  utmost 
speed  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  the  town.  Of  the  in« 
habitants  on  this  side,  too,  several 
were  known  to  have  escaped ;  and  it 
became  evident  to  all,  that  in  less  time 
than  we  had  expended  in  proceeding 
thus  far,  the  alarm  of  our  landing 
would  be  circulated  throughout  the 

EroTince.  At  this  juncture,  to  the 
onour  of  Colonel  Thornton  be  it 
recorded,  that  he  urgently  pressed  an 
immediate  advance  upon  NewOrleana. 
We  were  already  less  than  ten  milei 
distant  from  it ;  the  troops  were  freah, 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  tiill  of  confi* 
dence ;  it  required  but  a  rapid  journey 
to  put  them  in  undisputed  posbession. 
But  to  a  plan  so  bold,  our  General 
stoutly  opposed  himself.  He  feaied 
to  leave  his  supplies  decidedly  behind 
him  ;  he  was  apprehensive  that  his 
little  corps  might  be  attacked,  and  cut 
off  by  overwhelming  numbers,  before 
reinforcements  could  reach  it ;  as  if 
we  were  not  already  cut  off  as  efi^o* 
ally  as  could  be  from  our  magaainei, 
which  were  established  on  Pine  Idand, 
full  eighty  miles  in  our  rear.  Acting 
under  this  impression,  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  Brigadier's  suegestion ; 
but  having  led  the  division  arout  half 
a  mile  towards  the  town,  he  ordered  a 
bivouac  to  be  formed,  and  the  troops  to 
refresh  themselves.  This  was  done.  The 
men's  arms  were  piled,  lines  of  fires 
were  lighted ;  and  picquets  being  esta- 
blished, so  as  to  protect  the  encamp- 
ment on  every  bide,  the  main  body  re- 
garded themselves  as  destined  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  that  day  and  night 
in  quiet. 


Chaptee  XVIII. 


It  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  friend  and 

myself,  to  be  employed  this  day  on 

out-post  duty :  our  station  was  in  an 

open  field,  upon  the  right  front  of  the 

cMmp,  and  we  communicated  on  the 

M!e  haad  with  a  party  of  rifles,  and 

on  the  other,  with  a  simiiar  party  of 


the  85th  regiment.  The  rifles  occiN 
pied  and  covered  the  main  road, 
which,  passing  all  along  by  the  banks 
of  the  nver,  runs  up  from  the  extie^ 
mity  of  the  province  to  New  Orleans ; 
we  posted  ouTieVf  ea  ilMuSa  to  the  ri^ 
of  the  cW\e«u»  <9^  wVaOei  \\a:<^  iS^ 
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Ttadj  taken  notice,  whilit  the  detach-  however,  a  few  random  shots;  apoit 

ment  that  arriTcd  on  the  line,  faced  which  th^  pulled  up^  remained  for  a 

the  eyprem  wood,  and  bent  back  bo  minute  or  two  Btationary,  and  then 

If,  in  part»  to  shelter  the  rear  of  the  wheeling  about,  as  if  by  word  of  com* 

fneampment.    As  the  weather  chan-  mand,  retired  in  the  most  perfect  or-* 

oed  to  oe  remarkably  favourable,  and  der.    It  was  not  so  with  those  upon 

ts  no  traces  of  an  enemy  could  be  per-  the  high  road.    Whether  the  soua* 

ceivHl,  we  very  naturally  looked  for-  dron  which  occupied  it  mistook  their 

ward  to  a  peaceable  and  pleasant  tour  orders,  or  whether  it  was  deemed  a 

of  duty  ;  and  we  made  no  scruple,  as  matter  of  consequence  to  get,  in  that 

well  offioen  as  men,  to  wander  so  far  direction,  as  near  the  camp  as  might 

from  the  heati-  quarters  of  our  post,  as  be,  I  know  not ;  but  the  enemy  not 

the  proapect  of  a  few  luxuries,  in  the  only  drove  in  the  sentinels  there,  but 

vaj  of  eating  and  drinking,  invited,  charged,  or  rather    endeavoured    to 

Tfaie  sentinels  being  carefully  planted,  charge,  the  body  of  the  picquet  itself. 

Charlton  left  me   in  charge  of  the  They  were  received  by  the  rifles  with  a 

niard,  whilst,  with  a  few  followers,  close  and  wellndirected  volley,  which 

Se  hurried  off  to  the  chateau,  for  the  killed  threemen  and  two  hcH'ses,  besides 

porpote  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  its  wounding  several  others,  and  the  rest 

cellars  and  larder.    He  was  not  long  not  willing  to  abide  another  discharge, 

absent ;  and  when  he  did  return,  he  fell  instantly  into  confusion.    They 

returned  not  empty-handed.    An  am-  galloped  back  with  the  same  precipi- 

ple  supply  of  wine,  with  a  cheese,  a  tation  which  had  distinguished  their 

piece  of  bacon,  and  a  turkey,  fell  to  approach,  and  in  ten  minutes  after 

our  share ;  whibt  the  men  were  made  they  had  shown  themselves,  the  whole 

happy  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  body  was  out  of  sight. 

brandy,  which  served  to  wash  down         This  was  the  very  first  occssion> 

the  less  delicate  rations  of  pork  and  during  the  course  of  our  Transatlantic 

bisenit.  warfare,  that  the  Americans  had  in 

We  were  thus  circumstanced,  and  any  way  ventured  seriously  to  molest 

evening  was  beginning  to  approach,  or  threaten  our  posts,  or  shown  the 

when  there  sudEdeiily  appeared,  ad-  smallest  disposition  to  act  vigorously 

vaneing  along  the  high  road,  a  corps  on  the  ofFensiva     I  cannot  deny  that 

of  some  two  or  three  hundred  well-  it  produced  a  curious  effect  upon  us. 

^jfyunttd  cavalry.    Our  picquets  in-  Not  that  we  experienced  the  smallest 

iiintly  stood  to  their  arms,  and  the  sensation  of  alann.    We  held  them  in 

bogicrs,  obeying  the  orders  given  to  too  much  contempt  to  fear  their  at- 

tb«n,  sounded  the  assembly,  for  the  tack  ;  I  question  whether  we  did  not 

purpose  of  putting  the  division  on  its  wish  that  they  would  hazanl  one ;  yet 

goard.    The  enemy's  horse,  nothing  we  spoke  of  tne  present  boldness,  and 

daunted  by  these  preparations,  mo-  thought  of  it  too,  as  a  meeting  on 

ved  on.     One   squadron,   continuing  wtrcU  we  had  in  no  ways  calculated, 

to  occupy  the  nMia,  the  rest  spreading  and  for  which  we  could  not  possibly 

tbemsidves  over  the  fields  adjoining,  account.  It  had  not,  however,  the  et- 

came  down  at  a  briek  trot,  apparently  feet  of  exciting  an  expectation,  that  the 

with  the  design  of  making  an  attack  attempt  would  be  renewed,  at  least 

upon  OQr  post.  The  sentinels,  having  in  force ;  and  thou^^h  we  unquestion* 

stood  till  they  had  arrived   within  ably  looked  upon  our  position,  from  that 

point-blank  range,  gave  them  fire,  and  moment,  with  a  more  cautious  eye,  we 

u  the  enemy  stiU  pressed  on  at  a  can-  neither  felt  nor  acted  upon  the  suppo- 

ter,  they  ftll  back.  Instantly  our  people  sition,  that  any  serious  danger  would 

extended  themseWes,  and  durting  for-  be  incurred,  till  we  ourselves  should 

ward  to  a  dry  ditch,  which  ran  a  little  seek  it.    Nothing  occurred  during  the 

in  front  of  their  station,  threw  them-  remaining  hours  of  daylight,  calcula- 

telves  into  it,  and  made  ready  to  dis-  teil  to  produce  any  change  in  these  an- 

fute  their  ground  with  the  cavalry,  ticipations.     The  enemy  made  their 

t  appeared,  however,  that  the  recon-  appearance  no  more;  and  having  care* 

noitring   party    had    either    effected  fully  ascertained   that  an  unbroken 

their  purpose,  or  hsd  done  as  much  as  chain  of  videttes  was  established ;  ha« 

they  deemed  it  prudent  and  safe  to  ving  examined  our  men's  aTH\%,  «aX^ 

do;  for  ihej  waiurednot  within  a  fied  ourselves  that  they  ^eve  Vn  V^xA 

iuadredyaMs  cfua.    We  gave  them,  order,  and  taken  other  ivccetiM^  V«^ 
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cautioiui^  we  trimmed  our  fires,  as 
darkness  thickened^  and  drew  near 
tbem. 

Charlton  and  I  were  in  the  act  of 
smoking  our  cigars,  the  men  haying 
laid  themselves  down  about  the  blaze, 
when  word  was  passed  from  sentry 
to  sentry,  and  intelligence  communi- 
cated to  us,  that  all  was  not  right  to- 
Wards  the  river.  We  started  in- 
stxntlv  tA  our  feet.  The  (ire  was  has- 
tily smotliurcd  up,  and  the  men  snatch- 
ing their  arms,  fatood  in  line,  ready  to 
act  as  circumstances  miglit  require. 
So  dense,  however,  was  the  darkness, 
and  so  dazzling  tlie  efilct  of  tlie  glare 
from  the  bivouac,  that  it  was  not  i)os- 
aible,  standing  where 'wc  stood,  to 
tbrm  any  reasonable  guess  us  to  tlie 
cause  of  tliis  alarm.  That  an  alarm 
had  been  excited,  was  indeed  uercep- 
tible  enough.  Instead  of  the  ueep  si- 
lence which  five  minutes  ago  had  ])rc- 
vailed  in  the  bivoua  -  a  strange  hub- 
bub of  shouts,  and  questions,  and  as 
many  cries,  rose  up  the  night  air ;  nor 
did  many  minutes  elapse,  ere  first 
one  musket,  then  three  or  four,  then 
a  whole  platoon,  were  discharged. 
The  reader  will  easihf  believe  that  the 
latter  circumstance  startled  us  prodi- 
giously, ignorant  as  we  were  of  the 
cause  which  produced  it,  but  it  re- 
(juired  no  very  painful  exertion  of  pa- 
tience to  set  us  right  on  this  head ; 
flash,  flash,  flash,  came  from  the  river  ; 
the  roar  of  cannon  followed,  and  the 
light  of  her  own  broadside  displayed 
to  us  an  enemy's  vessel  at  anchor  near 
tlie  opposite  bank,  and  pouring  a  uer- 
fcct  shower  of  grape  and  round  sliot, 
into  the  camp. 

For  one  instant,  and  only  for  an 
instant,  a  scene  of  alann  and  conster- 
nation overcame  us ;  and  wc  almost 
instinctively  addressed  to  each  otlier 
the  question,  "  What  can  all  this 
mean?"  But  the  meaning  was  too 
pnl])ablc  not  to  be  understood  at  once. 
'"  The  thing  cannot  end  here,"  said 
wo — **  a  night  attack  is  conmienoing;" 
and  wc  made  no  delay  in  pre|>aring  to 
niet-t  it.  AN'hilst  Charlton  remained 
wiih  the  picquet,  in  readiness  to  act 
:iri  the  events  might  demand,  I  came 
forwanl  to  the  sentries,  for  the  puqwse 
i>i'  caiiiioning  them  against  ))aying  at- 
tention to  wliat  might  lut^s  in  their 
I  ear,  and  keeping  tUeni  stL-.idily  in- 
;;n^td  in  iratdiJng  their  front.  The 
men  were  fully  Bii\ii  to  tlic|K'nlof  iWir 
situation,     llivv  strained  with  lUeir 


hearing  and  eyesight  to  the  utmMt 
limits;  but  neither  sound  nor  a^ 
of  an  advancing  column  could  be  per* 
ceivtd.  At  last,  however,  an  alann 
was  given.  One  of  the  rifles  chaU 
Icnged — it  was  the  sentinel  on  the  hi^ 
road ;  the  sentinel  who  communicated 
with  him  challenged  also ;  and  the  ay 
was  taken  up  from  man  to  man,  till 
our  own  most  remote  sentry  caught 
it.  I  flew  to  his  station ;  and  sure 
enough  the  tramp  of  many  feet  was 
most  distinctly  audible.  Having  ta- 
ken the  precaution  to  carry  an  orderly 
forward  witli  me,  I  caused  him  to 
hurry  back  to  Cliarlton  with  intelU- 
gence  of  what  was  coming,  and  my  ear- 
nest reconnnendation  that  he  would 
lose  no  time  in  occupying  the  ditcL 
I  had  hardly  done  so,  when  the  noise 
of  a  column  deploying  was  distinctly 
heard.  The  tramp  of  horses,  tM^ 
came  mingled  with  the  tread  of  men; 
in  a  word,  it  was  quite  evident,  that  a 
large  force,  botli  of  infantry  and  cavsl* 
ry,  was  before  us. 

There  was  a  pause  at  this  period  of 
several  moments,  as  if  the  enemy  i 
line,  having  eflected  its  formation, hsd 
halted  till  some  other  arrangement 
should  be  completed ;  but  it  was  quick- 
ly broke.  On  they  came,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  the  sound,  in  steidT 
array,  till  at  length  their  line  couli 
be  indistinctly  seen  rising  through  the 
glocm.  The  sentinels  with  one  oou- 
sent  <:;ave  their  lire.  They  gave  it 
regularly,  uud  eillctively,  beginning 
with  the  rifles  on  their  left,  and  goinc 
ofl' towards  the  hoih  on  their  right,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  their  orders, 
fell  hack.  liut  they  retired  not  un- 
molested. This  straggling  discharge 
on  our  i)art,  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
to  the  Americans  to  begin  the  battle, 
and  they  poured  in  such  a  volley,  as 
nuist  have  proved,  had  any  determin- 
ate object  been  oj){)osed  to  it,  absolute- 
ly murderous.  But  our  scattered  \> 
dettes  almost  wholly  escaped  it ;  whilst 
over  the  main  body  of  the  picquet, 
sheltered  as  it  was  by  tlie  ditch,  and 
considerably  removed  from  its  line- 
it  passed  entirely  harmless. 

Having  flred  this  volley,  the  enauy 
loaded  again,  and  iulvauced.  We  saw 
them  coming,  and  having  waited  till 
wc  jiulged  that  they  were  within 
excellent  range,  we  opened  our  flrr. 
It  was  returned  in  tenfold  force,  and 
i\o¥i  ^«\\V,  o\\,  foe  -d  full  lialf  hour,  as 
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ketrr*  as  troops  have  perhaps  ever 
iboea.  Confident  in  their  nurohcrB, 
md  led  on,  as  it  would  appear,  hy  brave 
oflBeeta,  the  Americans  dashed  forward 
till  scarcely  ten  yards  divided  us ;  but 
oar  position  was  an  admirable  one, 
our  men  were  steady  and  cool,  and  they 
penetrated  no  farther.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  drove  them  back,  more  than 
onoe,  with  a  loss  which  their  own  in- 
ordinate multitude  tended  only  to  ren- 
der the  more  severe. 

The  action  might  have  continued  in 
this  state  about  two  hours,  when,  to 
our  horror  and  dismay,  the  approach- 
ing fire  upon  our  right  flank  and  rear, 
gave  testimony  that  the  picquet  of  the 
85th,  which  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  us,  was  forced.    Unwilling 
to  abandon  our  ground,  which  we  had 
hitherto  held  with  such  success,  we 
dang  for  a  while  to  the  idea  that  the 
rrrene  in  that  quarter  might  be  only 
temporary,   and  that  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  might  yet  enable  us  to 
coDtinue  the  battle  in  a  position  so 
eminently  favourable  to  us.    But  wc 
were  speedily  taught  that  our  hopes 
were  without  foundation.   The  Ame- 
rican war-cry  was  behind  us.  We  rose 
fhim  our  lairs,  and  endeavoured,  as 
we  best   could,  to   retire  upon  the 
right,  but  the   effort  was  fruitless. 
There  too  the  enemy  had  established 
themselves,  and  we  were  surrounded. 
**  Let  us  cut  our  way  through,"  cried 
we  to  the  men..  The  brave  fellows 
answered  only  with  a  shout ;  and  col- 
lecting into  a  small  compact  line,  pre- 
pared to  use  their  bayonets.     In  a 
moment  we  had  penetrated  the  centre 
of  an  American  division ;   but  the 
nnmbers  opposed  to  us  were   over- 
whelming ;  our  close  order  was  lost ; 
ind  the  contest  became  that  of  man 
to  man.   I  have  no  language  adequate 
to  describe  what  followed.    For  my- 
selfy  I  did  what  I  could,  cutting  and 
thrusting  at  the  multitudes  about  me, 
till  at  last  I  found  myself  fairly  hem- 
med in  by  a  crowd,  and  my  sword- 
arm  mastered.    One  American  had 
grasped  me  round  the  waist,  another^ 
seizing  my  wrist,  attempted  to  disarm 
me,  whilst  a  tliird  was  prevented  from 
plunging  his  bayonet  into  my  body, 
only  by  the  fear  of  stabbing  one  or 
other  of  his  countrymen.   I  struggled 
hard,  but  they  fairly  bore  me  to  the 
ground.  The  reader  will  well  believe, 
that  at  this  juncture  I  expected  no* 
Aiog  elae  thin  inaUnt  death  :  hut  at 
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the  moment  when  I  fell,  a  blow  upon 
the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  a  mus- 
ket dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  man 
who  kept  his  hold  upon  my  sword- 
arm,  and  it  wos  freed.  I  saw  a  bayo- 
net i>ointed  to  my  breast,  and  I  intui- 
tively made  a  thrust  at  the  man  who 
wielded  it.  The  thrust  took  effect, 
and  he  dropped  dead  beside  me.  De- 
livered now  from  two  of  mv  enemies, 
I  recovered  my  feet,  and  round  that 
the  hand  which  dealt  the  blow  to 
which  my  preservation  was  owing,  was 
that  of  Charlton.  There  were  about 
ten  men  about  him.  The  enemy  in 
our  front  were  broken,  and  wedasned 
through.  But  we  were  again  hemmed 
in,  and  again  it  was  fought  hand  to 
hand,  witn  that  degree  of  determina- 
tion, which  the  assurance  that  life  and 
death  were  on  the  issue,  could  alone 
produce.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  we  should  have  fallen  to  a  man, 
had  not  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  at 
this  critical  juncture  turned  the  tide 
of  affairs.  As  it  was,  little  more  than 
a  third  part  of  our  picquet  survived ; 
the  remainder  being  cither  killed  or 
taken ;  and  both  Charlton  and  myself, 
though  not  dangerously,  were  wound- 
ed. Charlton  hod  received  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  shoulder,  which  almost 
disabled  him,  whilst  my  neck  bled 
freely  from  a  thrust,  which  the  in- 
tervention of  a  stout  leathern  stock 
alone  hindered  from  being  fatal.  But 
the  reinforcement  gave  us  all,  in  spite 
of  wounds  and  weariness,  fresh  cou- 
rage, and  we  renewed  the  battle  with 
alacrity. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  in 
which  wc  had  been  engaged,  we  had 
been  borne  considerably  out  of  the  line 
of  our  first  position,  and  now  found 
that  the  main-road,  and  the  picquet  of 
the  rifles,  were  close  in  our  rear.  We 
were  still  giving  way— for  the  troops 
opposed  to  us  could  not  amount  to  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  whilst  the' 
whole  force  on  our  part  came  not  up  to 
one  hundred— when  Captain  Harris^ 
major  of  brigade  to  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, came  up  with  an  additional  com- 
pany to  our  support.  Making  way  for 
them  to  fall  in  between  us  and  the 
rifles,  we  took  ground  once  more  to 
the  right,  and  driving  back  a  body  of 
the  enemy  which  occupied  it,  soon 
recovered  the  position  from  which  wc 
had  been  expelled.    But  we  dvL  «o 
with  the  lott  of  man^  btvremetv,«ci^ 
among  othen^  o£  Ca^UxaWura.  H« 
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at  the  aame  iustant  that  a  musket- 
ball  atnick  the  hilt  of  his  sword^  and 
forced  it  into  his  side.  Once  more 
eatabliiihed  in  our  ditch,  >vc  paused, 
and  from  that  moment  till  the  battle 
ceased  to  rage  we  never  changed  our 
attitude* 

It  might  be  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning^r— the  American  force  in  our 
front  havinp;  fallen  back,  and  we  ha* 
Ting  been  left  for  a  full  half  hour  to 
breatho^  when  suddenly  the  head  of  a 
small  column  showed  itself  in  full  ad- 
Tanoe  towards  us.  We  were  at  this 
time  amply  supported  by  other  troop8> 
as  well  in  communication  ns  in  re- 
serve; and  willing  to  annihilate  the 
corps  now  approaching,  we  forbade  the 
men  to  fire  till  it  should  be  mingled 
with  us.  We  did  even  more  than  this. 
Opening  a  passige  for  them  through 
our  centre,  we  permitted  some  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  to  march  across 
our  ditch,  and  then  wheeling  up,  with 
a  loud  shout,  we  completely  enclosed 
them.  Never  have  I  witnessed  a  panic 
more  perfect  or  more  sudden  than  that 
which  at  izcd  them.  They  no  sooner 
beheld  the  snare  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  than  with  one  voice  they  cried 
aloud  for  quarter ;  and  they  were  to  a 
man  made  prisoners  on  the  spot  The 
reader  will  smile  when  he  is  informed 


rapidly  up,  took  post  beyond  them. 
In  this  position  we  remained,  eagerly 
desiring  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  tifl 
dawn  began  to  appear,  when,  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  vessel,  the  advance  once 
more  took  shelter  behind  the  bank. 
The  first  brigade,  on  the  contrary,  and 
such  portion  of  the  second  ar,  had  ar- 
rived, encamped  upon  the  plain,  so 
as  to  rest  their  right  upon  the  wood  ; 
and  a  chain  of  picquets  being  plantetl 
along  the  entire  pathway,  the  day  was 
passed  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

I  hardly  recollect  to  have  spent  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours  with  less  comfort 
to  myself  than  these.  In  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  last  night's  engagement, 
my  servant,  to  whose  care  I  liad  in- 
trusted my  cloak  and  haversack,  dis- 
appeared ;  he  returned  not  during  the 
entire  morning ;  and  as  no  provisions 
were  issued  out  to  us,  nor  any  oppor- 
tunity given  to  light  fires,  I  was  coin- 
pelltd  to  endure,  all  that  time,  the 
extremes  of  hunger,  weariness,  and 
cold.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  too» 
the  day  chanced  to  be  remarkably  se- 
vere. There  was  no  rain,  it  is  true, 
but  the  sky  was  covered  with  gray 
clouds;  the  sun  never  once  piercid 
them,  and  a  frost,  or  rather  a  vile 
blight,  hung  upon  the  atmosphere  from 
morning  till  night.   Nor  were  the  ob- 


that  the  little  corj^s  thus  captured  con-    jects  which  occupied  our  senses  of 


sisted  entirely  of  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  barristers,  attorneys, 
and  notaries  of  New  Orleans  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
corps,  accompanied  General  Jackson  in 
his  operations  this  night ;  and  they  were 
all,  without  a  solitary  exception,  made 
prisoners.  It  is  probably  needkss  to 
add,  that  the  circumstance  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  trifling  degree  of  mirth 
amongst  ua;  and  to  (^o  them  justice, 
the  poor  lawyers,  as  soon  as-  tJiey  re- 
covered from  their  first  alarm,  joined 
he  ir tily  in  our  laughter. 

This  was  the  last  operation  in  which 
we  Kcrc  engaged  to-night.  The  ene- 
my, repulsed  on  all  sides,  retreated 
with  tne  utmost  disorder,  and  the 
whole  of  the  advance,  collecting  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle,  drew  up,  for  the 
tirst  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  affair,  in  a  continuous  line.  We 
took  our  ground  in  front  of  the  bi- 
vouac, having  our  rijiht  supported  by 
the  river,  and  our  left  covered  by  the 
chatcMu  and  village  o£  huts.  Arnong 
duve  iMttcr  the  cannon  were  planted  ; 


sight  and  hearing,  quite  such  as  we 
should  have  desired  to  occupy  them. 
In  other  parts  of  the  field,  tlie  troops, 
not  shut  up  as  we  were  by  the  ene- 
my's guns,  employed  themselves  in 
burying  the  dead,  and  otherwise  effa- 
cing the  traces  of  warfare.  The  site 
of  our  encampment  continued  to  be 
strewed  with  carcases  to  the  last;  and 
so  watchful  were  the  crew  of  the 
schooner,  that  every  effort  to  convey 
thtm  out  of  sight  brought  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  party  engaged  in  it.  I 
must  say,  that  the  enemy's  behaviour 
on  the  present  occasion  was  not  such 
as  did  them  honour.  The  house  which 
General  Kean  had  originally  occupied 
as  head- quarters,  being  converted  into 
an  hospital,  was  filled  at  this  time  with 
wounded,  both  from  the  British  and 
American  armies.  To  mark  its  uses, 
a  yellow  flag,  the  usual  signal  in  such 
cases,  was  hoisted  on  the  roof — yet  did 
the  Americans  contimie  to  fire  at  it, 
as  often  as  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
persons  happened  to  show  themselves 
at  tW  dooT.    "Ka^,  ?»ft  mA.XwI'j  \c»^ard- 
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were  ^ey  uf  the  dictates  of  liu- 
niuiiity,  that  even  the  parties  which 
WcTL'iu  the  act  of  conveying  tiie  wound- 
ed i'rum  place  to  place,  escaped  not 
iriihout  molestition.  .More  tnan  one 
such  party  was  ilispersed  hy  grape- 
sliot,  and  more  than  one  poor  maimed 
Eoldscr  was  in  consequence  hurled  out 
of  the  blanket  in  which  he  was  borne. 

The  reader  will  not  doubt  me  when 
I  say,  (hat  srldom  has  the  departure 
of  lUyliglit  bceti  more  anxiously  look- 
id  {vr  bv  me,  than  we  lookcil  for  it 
LOW.  It  is  true,  that  the  arrival  of 
ahttle  rum  towards  evening,  served 
ill  some  slight  de|p'ee  to  elevate  our 
spirits  ;  bur  we  could  not  help  ft^ling, 
not  vexation  only,  but  positive  indig« 
fiation,  at  the  state  of  miserable  in- 
action  to  which  we  were  condemned. 

There  was  not  a  man  amon^^st  us, 
wlio  would  have  hesitated  one  mo- 
ment, had  the  choice  been  submitted  to 
him,  whether  he  would  advance  or 
lie  scill.  True,  we  might  have  suffer- 
al  a  little,  because  the  guns  of  the 
schooner  entirely  commanded  us ;  and 
in  rushing  out  from  our  place  of  con^ 
43ealroent,  some  casualties  would  have 
occurred  ;  but  so  irksome  was  our  si- 
tuation, that  we  would  have  readily 


run  all  risks  to  diange  it  It  tuitcil 
not  the  plans  of  our  General,  however, 
to  indulge  these  wishes.  To  the  bank 
we  were  enjoined  to  cling;  and  we 
did  cling  to  it,  from  the  coming  in  of 
the  first  gray  twilight  of  the  morning, 
till  the  last  twilight  of  evening  had 
departed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  well  dark,  the 
corps  to  which  Charlton  and  myself 
were  attached,  rereived  orders  to  file 
off  to  the  right.    We  obeyed,  and 
passing  along  the  front  of  the  hospital, 
we  skirted  to  the  rear  of  the  village, 
and  established  ourselves  in  the  field 
beyond.    It  was  a  positive  blessing 
this  restoration  to  something  like  per- 
sonal freedom.     The  men  set  busily 
to  work,  lighting  fires  and  cooking  pro- 
visions;— the  ofiiccrs  strolled  about, 
with  no  other  apparent  design  than 
to  give  employment  to  their  liinbs^ 
which  had  btcome  stiff  with  so  pro- 
tracted a  state  of  inaction.    For  our- 
selvai^  we  visited  the  wounded,  said 
a  few  kind  words  to  such  as  we  recog- 
nized, and  pitied,  as  they  deserved  to 
be  pitied,  the  rest.     Then  retiring  to 
our  fire,  we  addressed  ourselves  with 
hearty  gooil  will  to  a  frugal  supper, 
and  gladly  composed  ourselves  to  sleep. 


CYRIL  THORNTON.' 


Tins  is  the  Story  of  a  Life,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  we  ever  read  any 
piece  of  fictitious  biography  with  a 
stronger  feeling  of  all  its  cnief  transac- 
tions being  founded  in  truth.    Its 
power  lies  in  its  reality.    The  reader, 
every  leaf  he  turns,  becomes  better 
and  better  atld  better  acquainted— not 
with  an  abstraction— a  shadow — but 
with  a  living  flesh-and-blood  man 
and  gentleman.    At  the  close  of  the 
third  volume,  he  is  proud  and  happy 
to  add  Cyril  Thornton  to  the  list  of 
liis  friends,  and  has  only  to  regret  that 
he  had  not  sooner  known  so  very 
agreeable,  accomplished,  and  gallant  u 
iMTkon.     The  Colonel,  no  doubt,  has 
Lis    peculiarities ;    but    who    worth 
knowing  is  without  them  ?  And  be  his 
faults  what  they  may,  he  is  never 
tiresome— nor  a  proser — an  arputr — 
a  logician— a  ])olitical  economist — a 
critic— a  poet — or  any  other  one  of 


those  many  peats  that  now  so  infest 
civilized  society,  that  not  a  day  passes 
without  a  Bore  big  enough  to  make 
a  man  of  sense  wisu  that  he  had  been 
born  a  Zimmerman  in  solitude. 

Cyril  Thornton  is  an  autobiognt- 
pher,  nnd  we  cannot  too  much  admire 
nis  skill  in  the  ukc  of  the  first  pronoun 
personal.     Not  one  man  in  a  million 
has  '*  graced  his  cause  by  speaking  of 
himself,"  from  the  Confessions  of  Jean 
Jaques  Rousseau  to  those  of  the  cele- 
brated English  Opium  Eater.     With 
them  all,  it  is  ever — Ego  et  Kex  mvus. 
But  Colonel  Thornton  is  never  either 
egotistical  or  arrogant,  although  ne- 
cessarily the  hero  of  his  own  tale.  He 
does  not  exult  offensively  either  in  his 
pleasures  or  his  pains — his  triumphs 
or  his  trials— -his  virtues  or  his  vices. 
He  seems  to  have  written  his  Memoirs, 
chiefiy  to  amuse  liiuiself  by  recalling 
old  remembrances,  merry  or  mourn- 
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fuly  and  conjuring  up  in  tliat  tranquil 
retirement  in  which  ne  is  now  an  acU 
ing  Justice  of  Peace^  some  of  those 
troubled^  and,  indeed^  sanguinary 
scenes,  in  which  his  youth  was  enga^ 
ged,  when  serving  his  Majesty  with 
equal  zeal  and  devotedness  as  a  sol« 
dier.  There  is  a  charm  in  his  style, 
so  simple  and  graceful,  that  carries  one 
along,  even  when  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Memoirs  may  not  be  either  very 
important  or  very  interesting ;  while, 
on  occasions  of  passion  and  peril,  it 
rises  into  what  well  deserves  to  be  calU 
ed  eloquence— *  not  that  wordy  and 
windy  t-loquence  so  prevalent  now-a- 
days — but,  at  its  highest  elevation, 
classical  and  concise,  uniting  the  easy 
.and  natural  language  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  with  the  selected  and  po« 
lished  diction  of  the  scholar. 

In  this  age  of  exaggeration,  too,  it 
.is  pleasanter  than  we  can  tell  to  keep 
perusing  away  at  a  book  in  three  to- 
tumes,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  at- 
tempt made,  but  one—andan  eminent- 
ly  unsuccessful  one  it  is — to  take  the 
reader  by  surprise — to  overwhelm  him 
by  some  sudden  storm  of  passion — or 
some  unexpected  catastrophe.    Suf- 
ferings, both  of  mind  and  body,  are 
described,  manifold  and  severe;  but 
the  misery  is  never  more  than  mortal 
man  may  endure — the  sun  is  rarely 
a  whole  day  behind  a  cloud.     Cyril, 
when  moralizing,  isordered  to  march — 
the  Subaltern  on  no  occasion  preaches 
an  absolute  sermon — although  fight- 
ing be  his  profession,  his  bravery  un- 
impeachable, and  his  patriotism  tho- 
roughly English,  he  has  no  liking  to 
.blows  and  blood,  merely  for  thtir  own 
sake ;  as  far  as  we  remember,  he  does 
not  kill  one  Frenchman  with  his  own 
hand,  nor  does  tlie  regiment  to  which 
he  has  the  honour  to  belong,  always, 
like  the  Forty-second,  decide  the  vic- 
tory by  a  diarge  of  bayonets.    On  the 
contrary,  he  is  more  than  once  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner  ;  and  his  com- 
pany occasionally  cut  to  pieces.     He 
does  not,  in  good  truth,  throughout 
his  whole  professional  career,  exhibit 
any  very  extraordinary  skill,  discrcs 
tion,  or  enterprise ;  and  yet  we  feel 
assured  all  the  while  that  he  was  an 
excellent  ofticer— pleasant  at  mess — 
formidable  in  the  field — and  honour- 
ably mentioned,  even,  in  one  of  Lord 
WelliDgtouB  (b'spatches. 
Wc  jnnally  could  act  point  to  any 


book  of  the  kind,  in  which,  with 
equal  power  exerted,  there  is  so  little 
appearance  of  effort.     We  never  me 
him  (sad  sight)  straining  at  up-hill 
work,  much  less  attempting  to  fly. 
There  is  here  no  hammering.    When 
a  chapter  threatens  to  be  tiresome,  ho 
puts  it  to  death.    Cyril  Thornton,  ao« 
cording]  y,  is  one  of  the  few  books 
that  may  be  read  aloud  to  unsleeping 
auditors;    perused  in   bed    without 
danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  curtains. 
To  write  even  an  indifierent  novel 
in  one — two — three— or  four  volumes^ 
it  reouires  to  be  a  man  or  woman 
oonsiderably  above  the  common  run. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  clever 
in  conversation,  and  the  oracles  of  a 
circle,  have  no  notion  what  bad  books 
they  would    write.    Their    sharpest 
things  would  be  uointless  in  print. 
Their  sketches  of  cnaracter,  so  sarcas- 
tic and  true  to  nature  over  the  silver 
tea-pot  or  china  punch- bowl,  would 
not  do  at  all  in  boards.    Severe  as 
they  are  on  the  conduct   of  other 
people's  stories — and  to  hear  sudi  cri- 
tics talk  in  company,  there  never  was 
a  well-conducted  story  in  this  world 
—they  could    not    keep    their   own 
hero  or  heroine  from  falling  into  the 
fire  for  six  chapters,  or  from  apparent- 
Iv  exchanging  sexes.    Then  their  re- 
flections on  human  nature,  life,  and 
manners!     No,  no.  Miss  Peggy  — 
deeply  versed  as  you  are  in  all  the 
gossip    of   Glasgow — No,  no.    Miss 
Meggy— mistress  though  you  be  of 
all  the  tittle-tattle  of  Modern  Athens, 
neitiier  the  one  nor  the  other  of  you 
(shake  not  your  carroty  locks  at  us) 
could  furnish  manuscript  even  for  th«$ 
Minerva  Press.     Yet  your  letters  to 
private  correspondents  are  said  to  con- 
tain possiiges  equal  to  anything  in  the 
Novels  and  Ilomances  of  the  Great 
Unknown.   We  are  sorry  to  say  it  ;— 
but  a  slight  and  slender  stock  of  sense, 
if  accompanied  with  a  natural  gitt  of 
vulgarity  and  impertinence,  is  suffi<» 
cient  to  set  up  in  the  critic  trade  any 
elderly  spinster  or  bachelor,  in  metro- 
politan citV)  provincial  town,  or  rural 
clachan.     But,  we  repeat  it,  to  wiito 
anything,  however  ]K>or  or  insipid,  in 
the  sha{»e  of  a  novel — divided   into 
chapters,  all  following  one  another, 
according  to  a  sort  of  scheme  in  the 
author's  head— and  we  ask  no  more 
— demands  abilities  of  a  very  supe- 
rior ardci  indeed  Vo  \.Uo^  of  tnc  enil- 
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nentpeiioiis  abore  alluded  to,  and  sneh 
u  justlr  entitle  their  posiesson  to  coii« 
iiderable  affection  and  respect. 

Now  if  such  credit  be  due  to  anyu 
thing,  male  or  female,  in  the  shape 
of  an  author  at  all,  what  shall  we 
sty  of  those  gentlemen  or  ladies  who 
produce  novels  that  are  absolutely 
first-rate?  Why,  that  they  deserve 
to  hve  for  ever.  Is  Cyril  Thornton  a 
work  of  this  description  ?  We  think 
it  JM — and  that  more  genius,  talent, 
and  knowledge  have  gone  to  tlie  com- 
positiou  of  it  than  would  be  necessary 
to  make  the  three  cleverest  unpublish« 
inif  elderly  maiden-ladies  in  the  Uni« 
ted  Kingiloms — one  English,  one  Irish, 
and  one  Scotch,— the  three  most  pro- 
mising young  men  at  these  bars, — the 
three  best  preachers  under  thirty  in 
our  prates  tan  t  establishments, — fling« 
ing  in,  to  boot,  several  well-in  forme! 
and  able  country  gentlemen,  and  a 
few  superior  persons  of  no  particular 
profession  about  town. 

We  hope  that  we  have  too  much 
sense  and  feeling  to  give  an  analysis 
of  any  work.  A  book,  we  presume,  is 
written  to  be  read — ^but  in  itself,  not 
in  a  Magazine.  A  book,  especially, 
of  which  the  charm  and  fascination  are 
iu  its  progressive  movement  of  incident 
and  passion,  must,  on  no  account  what- 
ever, be  analysed — unless,  indetd,  you 
are  a  private  enemy  to  the  author — in 
which  case  we  recommend  a  minute 
and  masterly  analysis.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  critic  in  a  periodical  work, 
not  to  deaden,  but  excite — not  to 
murder,  but  keep  alive  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  a  good  novel.  And  this 
he  best  does,  not  by  publishing  chap- 
ters of  contents  of  all  the  three  vo- 
lumes— ^but  by  ailverting  to  a  striking 
scene  here — an  original  character  tliere 
— by  amusing,  or  even  enchanting  the 
reader  with  little  remarks  and  discus- 
sions of  his  own,  as  they  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  work  under  review— 
and  above  all,  by— copious  extract. 
lHven  in  a  critical  article  of  Mr  Jef- 
frey's, we  begin  with  the  extracts— 
and  having  enjoyed  or  sufil-red  them, 
we  then  indulge  ourselves — and  to  us 
they  are  always  a  treat, — in  a  few  of 
that  ingenious  gentleman's  opinions. 
Being  no  rcspcct<^r  of  persons,  we  do 
the  same  with  ^Ir  I«ockhart.  We 
cither  have,  or  imagine  we  have,  a 
pretty  good  guess  at  the  general  tenor 
or  dfxft  of  that  rery  elegant  and  acute 
cfjti'e'g  obterrations  on  any  new  work 


of  divinity,  or  the  belles  lettrat,— ao 
leaving  them  alone  for  a  few  rainntes, 
without  fearing  that  they  will  cool, 
we  eat  up  the  elegant  extracts.  Aa 
we  act  to  others,  so  would  we  wish 
them  to  act  towards  us — and  therefore 
trust  that  Mr  Jeffrey  and  Mr  Lock* 
hart,  in  perusing  our  Magaxine,  will 
imitate  Christopher  Nortlra  mode  of 
travelling  through  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterl;^.  Perhapi  it  might  not  be 
much  amiss  if  these  justly  distinguish- 
ed critics  were  likewise  to  imitate  ou^ 
mode  of  writing,  as  well  of  reading— 
But  we  are  deviating  from  the  line  we 
had  chalked  out  for  ourfelves  in  this 
article— 60  let  us  return  from  our  epi« 
sode. 

Cyril  Thornton  is  well-bom.  "The 
stock  of  which  I  have  Uie  honour  to 
be  a  scion,  is  one  of  ancient  descent 
and  spotless  blazon.  Though  un:- 
titled,  its  dignity  had  always  been 
baronial;  and  the  frequency  with 
which  the  names  of  my  ancestors  oc« 
cur  in  the  county  records,  as  filling 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  shows 
their  influence  to  have  been  consider-* 
able.  While  it  is  due  to  truth  and  my 
progenitors  to  state  this  much,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  confess  that  our  family* 
tree  has  produced  no  very  distinguish- 
ed fruit.  Its  branches  have  never  been 
Eendent  with  the  weight  of  poets, 
eroes,  statesmen,  or  philosc^hers. 
*  If  they  have  writ  our  annals  right,' 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  lands,  the  building  of 
a  house,  or  a  donation  to  the  parish 
church  or  county  hospital,  were  gene- 
rally the  only  events  sufficiently  sa- 
lient to  afford  footing  even  for  the 
partial  eloquence  of  a  family  histo- 
rian. But  if  I  have  little  reason  to 
boast,  I  have  certainly  none  to  blush 
for  my  ancestors.  They  were  English 
gentlemen,  fulHlling  with  propriety 
the  duties  of  their  situation,  generaU 
'  ly  respectable  in  their  relations  to  so- 
ciety, and  leaving,  when  dead,  no- 
thing either  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale."  The  simplicity  and  spirit  of 
such  an  opening  paragraph  augurs 
well  of  a  book.  We  like  Cyril  on  our 
first  introduction,  and  know  at  once 
th.it  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
It  is  picas  in t  for  people  to  think  on 
their  own  genealogies,  provided  there 
be  written  evidence  of  their  ever  hii- 
ving  had  a  grandfalVict  \ViMl\\.\&<\ti^- 
some  to  dimb  an^  o\\iet  ¥«iiu\^-*1^k& 
— BO  we  leave  CyT\\T^'ora\«aX»WOT 
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hi&  own  desceuu    He  favours  us,  too, 
with  characters  of  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, which  we  have  no  douht  are  well 
and  truly  drawn,  especially  the  for* 
mer  who  must  have  been  a  very  pain- 
ful old  gentleman ;  nor  do  we  wonder 
that  his  son,  although  by  nature  af- 
fectionate, regarded  him  with  little 
filial  love.  Some  of  the  early  chapters, 
however,  in  which  the  miserable  cause 
is  stated  of  their  mutual  alienation, 
.and,  on  the  unhappy  father's  part,  of 
fftroQg  dislike,  and  even  aversion,  are 
.  to  us  somewhat  repulsive  ;  nor  can  we 
help  wishing  that  they  had  been  alto- 
gether different.    Such  things  have 
.been^  and  may  be  again;  but  why, 
from  the  wide  range  of  nature's  afiec- 
•iions,  and  of  this  life's  fates  and  fur- 
lunes,  select  such  as  cannot  be  dwelt 
.  on  with  sympathy,  and  tliat,  instead 
of  softening  or  elevating,  shock  and 
almost  degrade  our  being?  Cyril,  when 
a  mere  boy,  accidentally  shoots  his 
brother ;   the  lamentable  event  not 
only  turns  his  father's  heart  away  from 
the  survivor,  but  changes  love  into 
hate;  and  thenceforth  the  wretched 
youth  is  odious  to  the  very  eyes  of  his 
parent.    There  is  no  want  of  power 
in  these  delineations ;  but  it  is  power, 
in  our  opinion,  grievously  misapplied ; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  this  rue- 
ful catastrophe  was  in  any  sense  ne- 
cessary ;  for  it  is  not  made  very  deeply 
to  colour  Cyril's  after-life, — and  the 
author,  feeling,  we  suppose,  the  difii- 
4;ulty  of  dealing  with  such  a  cause  of 
distraction,  or  with  its  ctt^cts,  scarcely 
ever  alludes  to  it  afterwards,  and  then 
on  occasions  of  no  great  interest  or 
importance.    Parental  and  filial  affec- 
tion are  too,  we  think,  such  sacred 
things,  that  it  is  a  pity  wilfully  to  do 
them  any — the  eligutest  wrong ;  and 
although  there  are  some  touches  of 
pathos  in  the  vain  efforts  of  the  son  to 
feel  as  a  son,  in  spite  of  all  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  which  he  is  the  vic- 
tim, it  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  fa- 
ther, in  his  sullen,  and  stubborn,  and 
inflexible  hatred  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  without  such  feelings  of  repug- 
nance and  disgust  as  should  never  be 
excited  in  any  bosom.     Their  excita- 


the  house  of  tliat  excellent  man  and 
ingenious  writer  Professor  Kichard- 
Bon,  whose  Essays,  by  the  by,  on  some 
of  tha  characters  of  Shaks{>eare  are 
among  the  best  in  our  language,  and 

Srove  the  Professor  to  have  been  in- 
eed  a  Philosopher. 
Cyril's  first  impressions  on  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  his  bed-room — 
in  the  Black  Bull  we  have  reason  to 
believe — are  thus  briefly  described  ; 

**  •  And  this,*  wd  I  to  myself,  as  I 
gazed  from  the  window  of  my  inn,  on  the 
crowd  and  bustle  in  the  street  below— 
*  this  in  Glaiigow !— this  the  chosen  seat 
of  Science  and  die  ^lu.^us-^tliis  tiie  acn- 
demic  quiet,  in  which  the  mind  of  yoiitti 
is  to  be  nursed  in  the  calm  abstractions 
of  phibsophy  !*  There  was,  indeed,  ra- 
ther a  ludicrous  contrast  between  tlie 
ideas  I  had  conjured  up,  and  the  scene 
^  before  me ;  and  I  could  scarcely  regard 
it  without  smiling.  In  the  centre  of  the 
street,  waggons,  loaded  with  merchandize 
of  dilTerent  sorts,  passed  without  inter- 
mission ;  and  on  the  trottoirs,  two  oppo- 
sing torrents  of  passengers  were  pouring 
along  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  wutli 
looks  full  of  anxiety  and  business.  Of 
these  some  would  occasionally  stop  for  a 
moment's  conversation,  on  which  a  loud 
and  vulgar  lau^h  mingled  anon  with  the 
prevailing  dissonance,  and  added  unne- 
cessarily to  the  general  cacophony.  Tlieir 
gait  and  gestures,  too,  were  singularly 
awkward  and  ungainly,  and  differed  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  character,  from 
anytliing  I  had  before  seen/* 

He  soon  finds  his  way  to  the  Col- 
lege. 

*'  At  length,  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
cient and  venerable  building,  informed  mo 
that  I  stood  in  |)resenco  of  the  University. 
There  is  certainly  something  fine  and  inu 
posing  in  its  proud  and  massive  front.  It 
seems  to  stand  forth  in  nged  dignity,  the 
last  and  only  bulwark  of  science  and  li- 
terature, among  a  population  by  whom 
science  is  regarded  but  as  a  source  of 
profit,  and  literature  despised.  Ou  posit- 
ing the  outer  gate,  I  entered  a  smalt 
quadrangle,  which,  though  undistinguish- 
ed by  any  remarkable  architectural  beair- 
ty,  yet  harmonized  well,  in  its  air  of  Go- 
thic antiquity,  with  the  general  character 
of  the  place.     This  led  to  another  of 


tion  IS  m  direct  hostility  to  the  end  of  jurger  dimensions,  of  features  not  dissi- 

all  fictitious  narrative.  milar ;  and  having  crossed  this,  a  turn  to 

Feelingsof  a  very  different  kind  are  the  left  brought  me  to  a  third,  of  more 

awakened    by   poor   Cyril's  visit    to  modern  construction,  which  was  entirely 

(iUspiow,     He  is  sent  to  the  celebra-  appropriated  to  the  reMilenc*;  cf  ihc  iVo- 
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the  4io  And  buittle  of  the  ttreeU  which 
sarround  it,  to  the  stillness  and  the  calm 
which   reign  within  the  time-httllowed 
precinct  A  of  the  University.    I  seemed  at 
ooCT  to  breathe  another  and  a  purer  at- 
niofcphcre  ;  and  I  thought  in  my  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  that  here  I  could  cast  off 
the  coil  of  the  world  and  iut  contemptible 
rttiiities,  and  yield  up  my  spirit  to  the  lore 
uf  past  ages,  where  1  saw  nothing  round 
me  to  intrude  the  idea  of  the  present.*' 

The  tt-Tin  or  session  of  the  College 
hid  not  comnieDcecl^  and  Cyril  ^us 
adTised  by  the  Professor  to  lose  no 
time  in  waiting  on  his  uncle  Mr  Spreul. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  everything 
Rating  to  this  old  gentleman.     His 
housekeeper,  Girzy,  too,  is  a  perfect 
jewel.  The  two  figure  through  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  first  volume,  and 
tlirow  fine  strong  Rembrandtish  light 
un  each  other's  appearance,  manners, 
and  character.     We  understand  them 
both  thoroughly — we  feel  them  both 
intensely — and  we  almost  venture  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  first  germ  of 
Girsy  may  be  found  in  an  early  num-  . 
b^  of  this  Mapaxine.   But  Mr  David 
Spreul  is  perfectly  original — and  his 
picture  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  him 
who  drew  it  a  high  character  as  a  por« 
trait-painter. 

Cyril  mixes  freely  with  the  best 
racitty  in  the  city  of  Glasgow — and 
enjoys  himself  largely  in  its  many 
ftxcinations'^not  neglecting,  however, 
his  acailemical  studies,  and  making  a 
more  than  respectable  figure  in  the  Lo« 
}nc  Class. 

The  following  is  his  description  of 
a  dinner-party  in  the  house  of  the 
chief  Magistrate  of  the  Second  City  of 
the  Empire  : 

**  On  the  day,  and  precisely  at  the  hour 
indicated,  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  Lord 
I'rovost.  Hia  house  was  situated  in  a 
ftmall  square,  of  a  sombre  and  dreary  as* 
pect,  the  centre  of  which,  instead  of  be- 
ing as  usual  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrub- 
liery,  was,  with  true  mercantile  sagacity, 
appropriated  to  the  more  profitable  pur. 
pu«e,  of  grazing  a  few  smoky  and  dirty- 
l>H>king  sheep.  It  was  certainly  not  plea, 
xant  to  approach  the  house  of  feasting 
amid  the  plaintive  bleatings  of  these  mi* 
arable  starvelings;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  be  sentimental,  and,  like  the 
I^dy  Bausf  iere,  I  passed  on.  On  being 
admitted  into  the  ball,  1  was  received 
by  two  servant'*  in  the  Royal  livery,  a 
rireumstanee  of  magnifirence  for  which 
J  WBt  ecrtMiiiff  not  prepared   Tlie  truth 


was,  however,  as  I  have  since  discover- 
ed, that  a  malt  domestic  formed  no  part 
of  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  and  these  were  a  couple  of  the 
City  Guard,  or,  as  they  were  more  gene- 
rally called,  <  Town*8  Officers*  admitted, 
jiro  loco  ft  temporCf  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  livery  servants.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  divesting  myself  of  my  hat  and  great* 
coat,  when  I  heard  the  following  ques- 
tion put  in  a  bawling  voice  from  the  land- 
ing place  of  the  stair  above. 
**  *  Hector,  what  ca*  ye  him  ?* 
"  <  1  ettle  he*s  a  young  Knglishman 
frae  the  College,'  answered  Hector. 

"  *  I  carena  whare  he's  frae,*  returned 
the  other,  '  but  I  want  his  name.  Didno- 
I  tell  baith  you  and  Duncan,  to  cry  oot 
a*  the  names  to  me,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
perly annoonccd  ?* 

**  Hector  lost  no  time  in  rectifying  hift 
mistake,  and  I  speedily  heard  my  name 
reverberated,  in  a  voice   like   thunder, 
through  every  corner  of  the  mansion.- 
The  person  from  whose  lungs  this  im- 
mense volume  of  sound  proceeded,  was 
a  large  stout  man,  with  a  head  like  a  bull's 
and  a  huge  carbuncled  nose.     His  dres» 
be»]>oke  him  to  belong  to  the  same  corps 
with  his  brethren  l>elow,  and  he  was  in 
iact  no  other  than  the  person  who  ethei- 
ated  as  town-crier,  commonly  known  bj 
the  familiar  toubru/vcl  of  Bell  Geonly, 
His  duty  of  announcing  the  guests  being, 
somewhat  analogous  to  his  usual  avoca- 
tion, he  appealed  to  discharge   it  con 
amvrc^t  and  proclaimed  every  successive 
arrival   in   the   same   monotonous    and 
stentorian  tones,  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  public  intimation  of  the  ar. 
rival  of  a  cargo  of  fres!i  herrings  at  the 
Broomieluw.     Bell  (>eordy,  too,  was  a 
wit,  and  did  not  scruple  occasionally  to 
subjoin  in  an  under  tone,  some  jocular 
remark  on  the  character  or  person  of  the 
guests  as  he  announced  them. 

**  The  drawing-room  into  which  I  was 
ushered,  was  evidently  an  apartment  not 
usually  inhabited  by  the  family,  but  kept 
for  occasions  of  display.  The  furniture  it 
contained  was  scanty,  but  gaudy;  the 
chairs  were  arranged  in  formal  order 
against  the  walls ;  and  there  were  flower-* 
stands  in  the  windows,  displaying  some 
half-dozen  scraggy  myrtles,  and  gerani- 
ums, with  leaves  approaching  to  the  co- 
lour of  mahogany.  The  room  was  cold; 
for  the  fire,  which  had  evidently  been 
only  recently  lighted,  sent  up  volumes  of 
smoke,  but  no  flame ;  and  when  I  looked 
on  it,  I  remembered  to  have  passed  a 
dirty  maid-servant  on  the  »ta\i,>N\VVv\2Ki« 
kiti:hen  heUowR  \u  V\^t  \\axvd.  Ow  xb^ 
entrancet  I  fouuOi  I  viva  0\t  ^£A  <A  >)m 
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party;  and  twfore  tbe  attention  of  the 
reader  h  diatneted  bythe  arrind  of  fresh 
gneats^  it  may  be  aa  Trell  to  aeixe  the 
pi«sent  opportunity  of  introdocing  him 
to  the  Lord  Provoit  and  his  family. 

.  ^  Hia  Lordship  was  a  little  sqtish  man, 
with  a  highly-powdered  head  and  a  pig- 
tail* and  an  air  somewhat  strutty  and 
consequential.    His  visage  was  a  little 
disfigured  by  the  protrusion  of  an  enor- 
mous buck-tooth,  which,  whenever  his 
countenance  was  wreathed  into  a  smile, 
overshadowed  a  considerable  portion  of 
hia  under-lip.     One  of  his  legs,  too,  was 
aomewhat  shorter  than  tbe  other,  which, 
when  he  walked,  occasioned  rather  a 
ludicrous  jerking  of  the  body,  and  did  by 
no  means  contribute  to  that  air  of  grace- 
ful dignity  which  he  was  evidently  desi- 
rous of  infusing  into  all  bis  motions.  He 
wis  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  black 
velvet,  and  bore  conspicuously  on  his 
breast  tbe  Insignia  of  his  civic  suprema- 
ey.    His  lady  was  a  stiff  and  raw-boned- 
looking  matron,  hard  in  feature,  and 
aomewhat  marked  by  the  small-pox.  She 
wore  a  yellow  silk-gown,  adorned  in  front 
with  a  Scotch  pebble  brooch,  about  the 
size  of  a  cheese-plate,  and  on  her  head  a 
green  turban,  from  which  depended  on 
one  side  a  plume  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 
The  two  daughters,  Miss  Jacky  and  Miss 
Lexy,  displayed  their  young  and  budding 
charms  by  the  side  of  the  parent-flower. 
Neither  had  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
good  looks ;  but  of  their  character,  no- 
tliing  immediately  betrayed  itself  to  the 
spectator,  beyond  a  certain  air  of  self- 
complacency,  with  which  they  occasion- 
ally regarded  their  pink  dresses.    There, 
too,  was  Mr  Archibald  Shortridge,  junior, 
with  his  carroty  head,  and  his  great  red 
ears,  his  mouth  perked  up  as  if  about  to 
whistle,  and  his  mutton-fists  in  his  breech- 
es-pockets, straddling  before  the  fire,  with 
the  tails  of  his  coat  below  his  arms,  to 
prevent  all  possible  obstruction  to  the 
radiation  of  the  heat     I  was  welcomed 
by  his  lordship  with  an  air  of  dignified 
hospitality,  saluted  with  a  nod  by  his  son, 
mtroduced  to,  and  benignantly  received 
by,  the  Lady  Provost  and  the  young  la- 
diea. 

"  The  aound  of  the  door-bell  now  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  Bell  Geordy'a 
powers  were  called  into  full  and  active 
employment  I  shall  venture,  even  at 
tlie  risk  of  being  considered  a  romancer, 
(a  character  which  more  than  any  other 
1  despise,)  to  give  a  specimen  or  two  of 
tlie  facetious  manner  in  which  this  func- 
tionary discharged  the  duties  of  his  of- 
"»!.  As  /Affj;— i>oor-beJl  rings-^raw- 
r-Mom  dQaropea§^BeU  Gcocdy,  io  a 


loud,  alow,  and  sonorous  voice,  *  Doctor 
Struthers.*  In  a  low  and  suppressed  key, 
*  Hech,  but  he's  a  puir  stick  in  the 
poopiti'  Again: — Preparation  as  before- 
BeU  Geordy— <  Miss  Mysie  Yule.'  In 
a  lower  tone,  *  She's  right  aneuch  to 
come  here,  for  I'm  thinkin'  there's  no 
muckle  gaun'  at  hame.'  Fort^-— <  Ma- 
jor Andrew  MacGuflin.'^PiAno— *  Wi' 
the  happety-leg.— Maister  Samuel  Wal- 
kinshaw.— I'se  warrant  he'll  carry  awa' 
a  wamefu'.' 

"  In  vain  did  the  Lord  Provost,  whose 
ear  these  unseemly  comments  occasion- 
ally reached,  express  his  disapprobation 
of  tlie  indecorum,  and  autlioritatively 
direct  him  to  confine  his  speech  to  tbe 
mere  annunciation  of  names.  Bell  Geor- 
dy's  wit  was  not  thus  to  be  trammelled, 
especially  when  he  observed  it  generally 
followed  by  a  grin  and  titter  through  tbe 
assembly.  Everybody,  indeed,  appeared 
to  enjoy  those  jokes  which  were  cut  at 
their  neighbour's  expense,  without  re- 
flecting that  their  own  appearance  had 
probably  given  rise  to  similar  witticisms. 

*<  At  length  the  company  were  all  as- 
sembled, and  dinner,  after  a  dreary  inter, 
yal  of  expectation,  announced.  The  la. 
dies,  in  solemn  dignity,  led  the  way,  sin- 
gly and  unescorted  by  the  gentlemen.  I 
observed  some  little  scufiling  among  the 
dowagers  about  precedence,  and  occa- 
sionally a  poke  of  the  elbow  given  and 
returned  with  interest,  and  my  ear  some- 
times caught  a  contemptuous  snorting, 
like  that  of  a  frightened  horse,  which 
proceeded  from  some  of  those  ladies, 
who,  defrauded  by  their  more  active 
competitors  of  what  they  considered 
their  proper  place  in  the  cortege,  were 
compelled  unwillingly  to  figure  in  the 
rear.  The  indignation  of  Mrs  M'COrka- 
dale,  indeed,  (the  widow,  I  presume,  of 
the  poor  doctor  whose  fate  has  been 
commemorated  by  Girzy.)  was  too  vehe- 
ment to  be  confined  to  mere  pantomimic 
expression ;  and  as  she  passed,  I  over- 
heard the  following  soliloquy  :^<  Set  her 
up,  indeed,  to  walk  before  me!  Does 
she  think  folk  hae  forgotten  that  her 
grandfather  was  a  tailor  on  the  tae  side, 
and  a  flunky  on  the  tither— that  her  fa- 
ther was  naetfaing  but  a  broken  baxter— « 
and  that  she  hersell  was  brought  up  in 
the  Aums-house  ?— My  certy,  but  she's 
no  blate !' 

**  The  sight  of  the  dinner-table,  how- 
ever, and  the  savour  of  the  steaming 
viands,  had  a  soothing  effect  in  calming 
for  tlie  nonce,  all  effervescencea  of  tem- 
per, and  restoring  mental  eqtiaiiimity  to 
the  ruffled  matrons.  The  dinner,  if  not 
vltgant,  ymM  0ciA)l>iL    CQtned-becf  inA 
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greens  at  the  top ;  roatt'  tirloin,  at  the 
tiottom;  ham  and  boiled  mutton  Wf-d- 
uf,at  the  sides;  and  goose  and  turkey  at 
Che  opposing  eonier&  Dr  MocTitrk  said 
|[nce,  and  the  worthy  divine*s  solicita- 
tions (or  a  blessing  were  no  sooner  con- 
cluded, than  the  guests,  with  one  accord, 
cried  havoc,  and  commenced  the  wor?-  of 
destruction.  Hector,  Duncan,  and  Bell 
Geordy,  felt  that  now  was  the  tug  of 
war,  and  trotted  about  the  table  with 
unwieidy  alacrity,  perspiring  at  every 
pore.  '  Duncan,  a  clean  plate.'—'  Geor- 
dy, fetch  me  a  platefu'  o*  white  soup.'— > 
'  Hector,  rin  for  some  o*  the  turkey.  Get 
tara  or  three  slices  o*  the  breest.  Mak 
haste,  or  the  best  o't  will  be  gane,*  were 
the  sounds  which  on  all  sides  met  the 
cars  of  the  assiduous  triumvirate.  At 
length  the  choler  of  Bell  Geordy  was 
roused  by  the  number  of  simultaneous 
demands  for  his  services;  for,  though 
acting  as  chief  ministering  angel  on  the 
occasion,  patience  was  not  numbered 
among  his  angelic  attributes ;  and,  stand- 
ing stock-still,  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud^ 
snd  angry  voice,  *  What  for  do  ye  sit 
there,  craik,  craikin*  a*  at  jrae  time  ?  Yc 
ken  weel  aneuch  I  can  sair  but  yin  at 
since,'  wiping  the  dew  from  his  forehead 
M  he  spoke.  '  Tak  my  word,  ye'll  come 
nse  speed  by*t ;  and  he  that  craiks  the 
loodest  shall  be  last  saii't.' 

**  The  voice  of  the  enraged  Provost, 
who  ordered  him  instantly  to  hold  his 
peace,  and  resume  his  services,  silenced 
any  further  appeal  on  the  part  of  Bell 
Geordy,  who  returned  to  his  functions, 
but  with  a  dogged  air,  and  more  leisurely 
Chan  before. 

<*  Partial  repletion  had  now  blunted  the 
edge  of  the  hunger  of  the  party,  and  vo- 
ndty  was  reduced  to  appetite.  Conver- 
aacion  commenced,  and  jocular  remarks 
were  heard  and  laughed  at  in  the  Intervals 
of  eating.  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
next  lliss  Jacky  Shortridge,  who,  having 
spent  a  year  at  Mrs  Blenkinsop^a  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies,  at  Doncaster,  con- 
sidered lierself  quite  au/ait  in  the  man* 
aers  of  the  best  society  in  England.  She 
expressed  her  regret,  that  those  of  her 
native  city  were  deficient  in  that  polish 
and  elegance  indispensable  to  a  person  of 
refined  taste  and  English  education;  that 
so  few  families  in  Glasgow  kept  carriages ; 
that  the  theatre  was  so  badly  attended ; 
and  expressed  strong  hopes  that  '  P&' 
would  allow  her  to  spend  next  winter 
with  her  aunt,  married  to  a  comfisctor  in 
LciAy  who,  of  course,  could  introduce 
hm  into  the  ftrrt  sodety  in  Edinbuigh. 
Thm  lugnagv  of  tha  (J^Btgour  people  ete 
eoamiend§uUeehoadDg  to  mafpentm 
wbobmd  spent M/eer at  Doneaeter,  and 
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acquired  the  true  attic  prononctatfon  in- 
culcated in  Mrs  Blenkmsop's  academy. 
Miss  Jacky,  too,  was  particularly  kind  and 
pressing  in  her  attention  to  my  wants.— 
'  \aI  me  help  you  to  some  of  thir  collups.* 
^'  Thae  patties  I  can  recommend.'— 
<  Take  a  bit  of  yon  turkey.* 

'<  My  attention  was  soon  diverted  firom 
my  fair  neighbour  to  a  fat  and  jolly-look- 
ing person  at  the  upper  end  of  th^  table, 
wJio,  from  the  comic  twinkle  of  his  eye, 
and  a  certain  buffoonery  of  manner,  I 
concluded  to  be  a  sort  of  privileged  joker 
and  a  wit.  His  good  things,  of  wliatever 
character  they  might  be,  were  proved,  by 
the  expectation  that  sat  on  the  counte- 
nances of  those  around  him,  and  the  guf- 
faws by  which  they  were  followed,  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  audience. 
Deglutition  paused  whenever  this  menj 
and  obese  personage  gave  symptoms  in 
being  pregnant  with  a  joke ;  and  an  el- 
derly lady,  who,  relying  on  her  age  and 
constitutional  gravity,  ventured  to  neglect 
this  precaution,  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
rashness,  in  being  nearly  choked  while  in 
the  act  of  eating,  from  the  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  laughter  into  which  she 
was  thrown,  by  an  unexpected  explosion 
of  his  wit. 

'*  On  the  right  of  the  Provost,  sat  a 
person  who  seemed  to  divide  the  admire^ 
tion  of  the  company  with  the  *  stout  gen- 
tleman' Bt  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Hif 
walk  indeed  was  different.  He  did  not 
attempt  those  broad  and  tranchant  witti* 
cisms,  in  which  lay  the  principal  strength 
of  his  rival,  but  confined  himself  to  story- 
telling, a  department  in  which  he  shone 
without  a  competitor.  In  the  narratives 
themselves  I  found  little  interest  and  no 
point,  and  had  they  been  told  by  a  less  skil- 
ful r.arrator,  they  would  probably,  even  in 
Glasgow,  have  been  considered  flat  and 
insipid.  The  principal  charm  of  the  per- 
formance  appeared  to  consist  in  the  in- 
vincible gravity  with  which  incidents,  at 
once  coarse  and  trivial,  were  detailed, 
and  the  unrelaxed  solemnity  of  visage 
maintained  by  the  speaker,  while  laugh* 
ter,  loud  and  vehement,  shook  the  sidee 
of  his  auditors.  To  me  all  this  was  new, 
and  I  listened  with  curiosity,  though  not 
yet  neophyte  enough  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  which  it  evidently  diffused 
among  the  rest  of  the  company. 

'*  The  dinner  was  not,  as  is  usual  with 
such  entertainments,  served  up  in  a  suc- 
cession of  courses,  and  was  without  any 
of  those  little  agr^mens  which  the  middle 
classes  in  England  consider  necessary  to 
their  comfort,  SweeU  and  io\\^  i\mN^ 
teneoutly  gamVihed  end\oeAft&  tbft  VmA% 
and,' when  remoYed,  were  mecccAft^^^ 
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now  began  to  show  erident  signi  of  anxie- 
ty tot  the  departore  of  the  ladiei^  who  on 
tfieir  part  appeared  hy  no  means  disposed 
to  afford  them  the  gratification  they  desi- 
red. In  vain  did  the  Lord  Frorost  recur 
to  the  &cetioiis  expedient  of  drinking  the 
health  of  the  ladies  in  the  character  of 
*  the  outward  bound,'  and  indicate  his 

.  wishes  by  significant  hints  to  his  better 
half.  The  ladies  openly  expressed  their 
intention  of  awaiting  the  introduction  of 
the  punch-bowl,  and  partaking  of  its  con- 
tents, and  they  were  at  length  only  driven 
from  their  strong-hold  by  some  coarse  and 
Indelicsate  joke  of  Mr  Mucklewham  (the 
fat  personage  already  mentioned),  which 
Indicated  only  too  plainly  tlie  prudence 
and  propriety  of  an  immediate  retreat. 
.  "  The  ladies  were  no  sooner  gone  than 
Bell  Geordy  made  his  appearance,  bear- 
ing a  bowl  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  table.  Lemons^ 
flogarf  limes,  rum  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Jjeeward  Islands,  soon  followed,  and  ex- 
pectation sat  on  every  brow.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  easy  arrangement  by  whom 
these  ingredients  were  to  be  mingled* 
The  Xord  Provost  called  on  Mr  Walkin- 
•haw,  but  Mr  Walkinshaw  could  not  think 
of  officiating  in  presence  of  so  superior  an 
artist  as  Mr  Mucklewham.  Mt  Muckle- 
wham modestly  yielded  the  pas  to  Major 
MacGuffin ;  Major  MacGufiin  begged  to 
decline  in  favour  of  Mr  Pollock ;  Mr  Pol- 
lock  in  fiivour  of  Dr  MacTurk,  and  Dr 
llacTurk  once  more  pushed  the  bowl  to 
Mr  Mucklewham,  who,  after  many  bash- 
ful excuses,  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
'  handle  the  china.*  I  have  already  no- 
ticed the  solemnity  and  entire  absorption 
of  mind  with  whicli  this  portion  of  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  is  uniformly  celebrated 
in  Glasgow,  but  it  was  now  for  the  first 
time  that  I  became  a  witness  of  the  hcU 
"When  the  beverage  had  been  duly  con- 
eoeted,  at  least  an  half  hour  passed,  du- 
ring which  the  merits  of  the  punch  formed 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  the  party. 
On  this  subject,  even  the  most  saturnine 
and  obtuse  members  of  tlie  company  wax- 
ed eloquent  Whether  the  liquor  was  too 
strong  or  too  swert,  whether  it  would  be 
improved  by  another  *  squeeze  of  a  yel- 
low,' or  an  additional  lump  of  sugar,  be- 
came topics  of  animated  and  interesting 
debate,  in  which  all  but  myself  took  part. 
"  Every  improvement  which  human 
ingeniiity  could  devise  with  regard  to  the 
puieh,  having  been  at  length  suggested, 
the  boaineas  of  drinking  commenced  in 
good  earnest,  each  replenishing  of  the 
glasses  beio^ prefaced  by aloyal  or  patri- 
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Thule  of  Clyde,*  liaving  been  drunk  in 
bumpers,  the  current  of  conversatkNi 
was  gradually  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels. They  were  channels,  Imwever,  in 
which  the  bark  of  my  understanding  waa 
little  calculated  to  swim.  The  state  ef 
the  markets,  the  demand  for  ginghams, 
brown  sugar,  cotton,  logwood,  and  tobac- 
co, were  matters  on  which  my  interest 
was  precisely  equal  to  my  knowledge. 
There  were  jokes,  it  is  true,  and,  judging 
from  their  effect,  good  ones;  but  they 
were  so  entirely  local,  and  bore  a  refer- 
ence so  exclusive  to  people  of  whom  I 
knew  nothing,  and  manners  of  which  I 
really  desired  to  know  nothing  more,  that 
I  found  some  difiiculty  in  contributing  the 
expected  quota  of  laughter,  to  the  general 
chorus  of  my  more  hilarious  companioniL 
My  situation,  indeed,  was  tiresome  enough, 
but  I  endured  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  be- 
fore I  quitted  the  party,  then  waxing  deep 
in  their  cups,  and  joined  the  Uidies  in  the 
drawing-room.  On  my  entrance  thers^ 
it  was  pretty  evident  that  I  was  consider- 
ed an  unwelcome  intruder.  The  female 
guests  were  gone,  and  the  Lady  Frovoat 
had,  in  the  assurance  that  none  of  the 
gentlemen  would  be  tempted  to  forsake 
the  charms  of  punch  for  those  of  coffee 
and  female  society,  divested  her  head  of 
its  former  splendid  garniture,  and  substi- 
tuted a  cap  of  very  homely  pretensions  in 
its  room.  Miss  Jacky  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  fire  with  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
apparently  half  asleep,  and  Lexy  waa  bu« 
ally  engaged  in  repairing  a  garment,  which, 
on  my  entrance,  was  hastily  thrust  under 
a  chair,  and  obscured  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation.  The  appearance  of  a 
gentlenum  in  tlie  drawing-room  was  in- 
deed a  novelty,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, not  a  very  pleasing  one.  After 
partaking,  therefore,  of  a  dish  of  cold  tea, 
and  exerting  myself  for  some  time  to  keep 
up  a  languid  conversation,  I  wished  the 
laidies  good  night,  and  departed." 

We  understand  that  our  excellent 
friends  in  Glasgow  are  wroth  and 
irate  exceedingly  with  the  writer  of 
these  and  similar  descriptiona  of  the 
alleged  "  household  lawa^"  that  reign* 
ed  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in 
that  flourishing  city.  We  cannot  help 
bein^  surprised  at  this — and  did  not 
think  they  had  been  so  touchy.  We 
beff  them  to  consider  that  Cvrll  .ia 
endeavouring  to  delineate  his  boyish 
impressions  of  Scottish  manners  and 
rustoma^-^mpressions  madeon  a  mind 
that  had  seen  and  known  little  or 
liothiiig  c^  thia  wide  and  varioat 
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moootonout  experiencet  of  life,  that 
had  oeearred  within  his  father's  house 
and  demesne,  in  one  single  English 
eoonty.  Doubtless,  too,  he  had  all  the 
self-sufficiency  of  clever  and  genteel 
boyhood,  and  thought  himself  a  para- 
fsan  of  all  gentlemanly  perfections. 
Having  but  a  very  imperfect  acquain  t- 
tnce  with  the  oral  languaf^c  of  the 
West,  he  could  not  possibly  have  un- 
derstood one  word  in  twenty,  and 
Dothine  is  more  natural  than  to  ima- 
dBe  that  to  be  in  itself  absolutely 
barbttoiiB  and  unintelligible,  which 
one  does  not  understand.  The  usual 
routine  of  Glasgow  life,  although  not 
anly  rational,  but  elegant,  must  there- 
fore  have  appeared  to  him,  full  as  he 
wis  of  ignorance  and  presumption, 
ludicrous  and  vulgar ;  and  in  express- 
ing  his  opinion,  or  rather  his  imprcs. 
lion,  that  it  was  so,  instead  of  expo- 
ling  to  ridicule  those  whom  be  carica- 
tures, he  does  in  fact  expose  himself  in 
a  light  which  ought  to  awaken  in  dieir 
minds  feelings,  not  of  anger  and  con- 
tempt, so  much  as  of  pity  and  for- 
giveness. Nobody  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  Glasgow,  even  at  that 
remote  period,  but  must  at  once  feel 
the  utter  injustice  of  such  would-be 
witty  representations ;  and  we  have 
not  a  doubt  that  Colonel  Thornton 
himself,  now  that  he  has  reached  the 
years  of  discretion,  is  married,  and  in 
die  Commission  of  the  Peace,  admires 
the  whole  texture  of  Glasgow  society 
IS  much  as  we  ourselves  do,  and  has 
given  such  pictures  a  place  in  his  au- 
tobiography^ merely  as  proofs  of  the 
rash  judgments  of  the  Dovish  mind, 
alive  to  the  ludicrous,  and  unable  to 
look  philosophically  on  any  novel  as- 
pect of  human  life. 

Nay,  our  letters  from  the  west  coun- 
try inform  us,  that  some  of  the  wisest 
then  inhabiting  that  region,  have  de- 
clared their  opinion,  that  all  the  three 
toluroes  have  been  written  with  the 
express  and  exclusive  design  of  making 
the  Second  City  in  the  Empire  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  We 
pledge  our  credit  that  the  author  had 
no  such  intentions,  and  that  it  would 
give  him  great  pain  could  he  believe 
diat  such  an  eftect  was  likely  to  flow 
from  his  publication.  These  are  not 
times  when  a  good  man  would  wisli 
to  foment  any  angry  feelings  between 
the  great  mercantile  and  agricultural 
inieresto.  The  p*th  which  s  public 
writer  ought  now  to  pursue  is  plain 


and  direct ;  the  strength  of  a  state  is 
in  the  conaolidatiou  of  all  its  orders; 
and  the  services  of  Colonel  Thornton 
in  the  cause  of  king  and  country,  li- 
berty and  equal  laws,  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  held  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
such  an  employment  of  his  great  li- 
terary powers,  as  these  wise  men  of 
the  West  have  laid  to  his  charge,  in 
the  very  face  of  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  flattering  encomiums  that 
were  ever  bestowed  on  a  commercial 
city. 

We  beg  farther  to  remind  those  who 
may  have  suflered  their  minds  to  be 
warped  by  such  insinuations  against 
the  scope  and  tendenc]^  of  this  piece  of 
autobiographv,  that  nine- tenths  of  it, 
at  the  least,  have  no  connexion  with 
Glas$:ow  at  all — that  the  scene  is 
chiefly  laid  in  various  parts  of  England 
— at  Teneriflc — in  Spain,  and  other 
fort*ign  countries.  Flad  it  been  tlie 
writer's  sole  purpose  to  malign  Glaa^w 
and  make  her  ridiculous,  it  would  be 
impossible  too  much  to  admire  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  plan  devised  for  that 
m  aligns  nt  purpose.  The  virus  of  the 
poison  would  have  been  more  concen- 
trated surely  to  one  spot — and  not  di- 
luted and  wasted  over  a  vast  surface 
which  it  was  not  his  object  to  injure. 
It  is  too  much  to  suppose,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  crafty,  that  three 
volumes  could  be  competed  against  a 
city  which  is  spoken  of  only  in  a  few 
cliapters— and  that  all  the  rest  was 
insidiously  intended  but  as  a  cloak  to 
veil  tlie  malice  of  the  one  great  de- 
sign. 

Might  we  go  a  step  &rther,  and 
hesitatingly  hint,  that  our  well-belo- 
ved friends  in  the  West  Country  are  a 
Icctle  apt,  or  so,  to  imagine  lurking 
intents  to  laugh  at  them  in  people's 
sleeves,  who  hold  them  and  their  cha- 
racters in  the  highest  estimation. 
Even  we — ^we,  Christopher  North — 
Blackwood's  Magaaine  itself— have 
been  accused  by  the  Gander,  and  other 
birds  of  the  same  feather,  of  such  un- 
hallowed purposes — ^we,  who  never 
even  hear  the  name  of  Glasgow  with- 
out a  fillip  being  given  to  our  spirits, 
and  who,  on  setting  out  on  our  annual 
tour  through  the  Highlands,  always 
prefer  entering  them  by  Inverary  to 
Dunkeld,  for  no  other  reason  under 
the  sun,  but  because  the  steam-boat 
sUrts  from  the  BtoomwVsju.  Vf^ 
have,  however,  owVf  \o  \Q«^  ^^  ^^^^ 


M  Cyrii  Tkornion 

calttmiiififi  arauuit  us  am  tveated, '  in 
tha  best  ciraes  in  Glugqw,  as  they 
dcam'vc  and  an  additional  hundred 
sulMcribera  every  months  since  Mr 
Peel's  BiU^  is  the  best  proof  of  our 
popularity  in  a  city  with  which  many 
of  our  firsts  and  best«  and  dearest  re-i 
membrances  are  inseparably  associa- 
ted, hoping  to  lay  our  bones  at  last 
in  the  paved  cemetery  of  her  old  Hee- 
Kirk. 
Besides,  does  not  every  one  skiUed 


CJuly; 

to  tears  by  his  playful  and  pathetic 
picture  of  that  Pimcn-Maker,  whom  to 
Lnow  is  to  esteem — ^no  man  conlA  have 
written  as  he  has  vmtten,  of  Bell 
Gcordy,  without  respecting  the  Ma- 
gistrates he  served^-nor  could  any 
man  have  spoken  of  that  Magistracy 
in  such  a  composite  style  of  ridicule 
and  respect,  woo  did  not  still  cherish 
in  his  lieart  of  hearts  a  deep  and 
boundless  veneration  for  the  city,  over 
whose  affairs  their  annually  self-elect* 


in  human  nature  know,  that  nothing,    ed  successors  have  presided  for  a  quar* 


is  more  natural  than  for  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  has  undergone  many  of  the 
bufietings  of  this  world,  to  mingle 
something  of  the  ludicrous  with  his 
most  tender  recollections.  This  has 
been  dpne  by  the  heart  of  Cyril  Thorn- 
ton. In  Glasgow,  he  was  happy  long 
S!0— far  happier  than  he  knew ;  and 
erefore,  in  indulging  himself  with  a 
pleasing  melancholy,  m  dreams  of  the 
pasty  he  fortified  his  spirit,  as  it  were, 
against  the  rushing  crowd  of  over- 
powering recollections,  by  an  assumed 
gaiety— A  forced  mirUi — we  had  al- 
most said  a  culpable  levity — culpable 
but  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  un- 
initiated into  the  mingled  mysteries 
of  mirth  and  melancholy,  and  know 
not  how  the  brow  of  manhood  alter- 
nately relaxes  and  is  wrinkled,  as  the 
fond  dreamer  imagines  it  again  encir- 
cled with  the  light — the  halo  of  youth. 
Farther,  who  ever  thinks  of  sport- 
ing jocularihr,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
enty  on  people  for  whom  one  cares  not 
three  straws  ?  If,  by  any  unlucky  ac- 


ter  of  a  century  with  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess. 

Once  more,  who  can  read  the  joy- 
ous scenes  in  Mr  Spreull's  parlour,  the 
sad  scenes  in  Mr  Spreull's  bed-eham- 
ber,  the  last  scene  of  all  at  Mr  Spreulfa 
grave,  and  not  feel,  that  with  all  his 
impertinence,  if,  indeed,  after  all  we 
have  urged  to  the  contrary,  impcrti* 
nence  it  be  still  reckoned,  Cyril Tnom- 
ton  was  a  fine  laddie,  that  Cyril  Thorn- 
is  a  good  man  ?  Ten  such  characters 
as  David  Spreull  might  save  a  whole 
city ;  and  let  his  quaint  but  vene- 
rable image  stand  between  Cyril 
Thornton  and  the  idle  wrath  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  **  smooth  the  raven 
down  of  their  darkness  till  it  smile." 

During  Cyril's  short  stay  in  Glas- 

gow,  Mr  Spreull's  brother — a  Dum- 
artonshire  laird — from  whom  he  had 
been  long  estranged,  dies,  and  we  have 
an  account  of  ms  funeral.  It  is  ex- 
cellent 

**  On  descending,  I  found  my  uncle  in 
the  large  apartment  destined  for  the  re- 


cident,  we  are  led  into  a  train  of    ception  of  the  funeral  guests,  a  few  of 


thought  that  terminates  upon  a  person 
whose  ugly  face  we  detest,  or  whose 
insignificant  face  we  despise,  we  imme- 
diately assume  a  most  morose  aspect, 
and  are  either  silent,  or  utter  a  very 
few  sulky  monosyllables.  But  when, 
shutting  up  the  vista,  appears  the 
form  of  one  we  love  and  esteem — an 
old  friend  too  fiu:  off  to  shake  hands 
with,  we^orthwith  commence  address- 
ing liim  in  a  strain  of  the  most  tender 
vituperation.  We  ransack  the  English 
and  Scotch  languages  for  terms  most 
expressive  of  contumely  and  endear- 
ment—and a  stranger  would  either 
think  ns  the  maddest  or  most  misan- 
thropical of  mankind.  Just  so  is  it 
with  Cyril  Thornton.  That  he  dearly 
loves  in  his  heart  the  people  of  Glas- 
gow, ia  jmrved  by  his  picture  of  young 
^Ir  Sbortridgd'^we  are  not  ashamed 
to  eanfcm,  ibsi  we  were  afft-ceed  evtn 


whom  had  already  assembled.  The  chairs 
were  closely  ranged  round  the  room,  in 
order  to  afford  as  much  accommodatiou 
as  possible  to  the  large  party  who  were 
expected  to  grace  the  funeral  of  the  Laird. 
The  sideboard  supported  a  cold  round  of 
beef,  and  a  mutton-hum,  flanked  by  wliis- 
ky  on  one  side,  and  wine  on  the  other. 
My  uncle  occupied  the  chair  nearest  the 
door,  and  I  was  directed  to  fill  the  one 
immediately  on  his  right  He  rose  froni 
his  seat,  and  bowed  on  the  entrance  of 
every  neW  gnest,  who  now  arrived  in  sacii 
numbers  as  speedily  to  throng  the  apart> 
m^^nt  Unaffected  as  I  was  by  any  strong 
regret  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  I 
had  never  seen,  it  was  not  entirely  with- 
out curiosity  that  I  regarded  the  scene 
around  me.  A  deep  silence,  broken  only 
by  an  occasional  cough  or  blowing  of  tha 
oosc,  reigned  in  the  apartment  .  Every 
countenance  was  moulded  into  a  mqst 
lugubrious  cxprcasiou  \  ^obA  V^  i&»<v»%  ^ 
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their  Mat%  tiia  guciti  wtdhsA  m  if  trettd-  brother's  bead  to  tho  gAve.     Tlie  othtr.. 

iog  on  egg^     All  eyw  were  bant  on  the  paU-beareri  wero  myself  bimI  the  Leiids 

pound,  and  not  a  whisper  of  conversatioa  before-mentioned  of  Irfunlasb,  Oarscu^ 

VIS  suffered  to  enliven  the  general  and  Drumshinty,  and  Gleniicadden.     As  we 

peniding  gloom  of  the  meeting.    The  si-  passed,  the  whole  population  of  the  neigh- 

Icnce  was  first  broken  by  one  of  the  un-  bourhood  appeared  to  line  the  road,  m 

dertaker's  m«n,  who  entered,  and  pro-  procession  so  splendid  being  evidently  no 

nooDced  in  a  sonorous  voice,  '  l^e  Kev.  every-day  occurrence.      The    shepherd 

Dr  M*Craik  of  Auchterfechan  will  ask  a  vaileid  his  bonnet  and  looked  down  on  us 

Ucflsing.*  bare-headed  from  the  hill,  and  the  lamb- 

"  This  call  was  obeyed,  and  a  long  kins  of  his  flock,  which  bad  sportively 

pfsjer  repeated  by  the   Doctor;   after  approached  the  road,  as  if  to  gaze  on  the 

vliicb,  wine,  and  whisky,  and  biscuits,  passing  wonder,  darted  off  on  our  ap- 

wcre  eirculnted  round  the  apartment  by  proacli,  half  in  fear,  half  in  the  wildness 

tbs  serrants.      Suddenly  the   stillness  of  their  glee,  to  their  bleating  dams  in 

which  had  reigned  till  now  was  changed  the  uplands. 

inlo  elnraour  and  vociferation.      '  Mr        **  The  church  towards  which  our  steps 

Spreully  your  good  health.*^*  Your  good  were  directed,  stood  the  solitary  tenant 

bfsltb,  Mr  Thornton,*  burst  from  a  hun-  of  a  mountain  glen.  It  was  a  small,  rude, 

drad  voicea  at  once,  in  every  variety  of  and  unornamented  structure,  built  of  the 

loud  and  diacordant  intonation.    *  Drum-  masses  of  granite  which  had  fallen  from 


ihinty*  here's  to  ye.'—*  Garseud,  your 
health.*—*  Glenscadden,  better  heolUi  to 
your  wife.* 
"  When  the  noise  and  bustle  had  in 


the  rock,  or  been  gathered  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  It  was  only  dlstinguisli- 
able  from  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  by 
the  projection  of  a  small  belfry  from  the 


wne  degree  subsided,  following  the  ex-  roof,  and  the  absence  of  all  external  sign 

anple  of  my  uncle,  I  rose*  and  bowing  of  human  habitation.     The  church-yard, 

round  the  room,  drank  the  health  of  the  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood,  was  sur- 

•ssembled  guests.     Many  of  these  had  rounded  by  a  low  wall,  or  rather  what  ia 

come  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  called  in  Scotland  a  '  drystane  dyke,'  and 

now  gave  proof  of  the  aharpness  of  the  contained  few  external  marks  to  denote 

mountain  air,  by  the  ferocity  of  their  at-  it  a  place  of  sepulture.  Few  of  the  graves 

lack  on  the  solids  displayed  on  the  side-  could  boost  a  headstone,  and  fewer  still 


board.  Of  these  assailants,  I  was  one. 
We  had  neglected  the  precaution  of 
breakGuting  at  Lusa  before  starting,  and 
unce  last  night's  supper  my  abstinence 
had  been  unbroken.  It  would  have  been 
indecorous  in  my  uncle  to  have  betrayed 
any  symptoms  of  appetite  on  so  mournful 


an  inscription,  and  but  for  the  obtrusive 
pretensions  of  a  large  obelisk-shaped 
monument,  erected,  as  the  stone  bore 
testimony,  by  an  inconsolable  widow  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  her  beloved  and 
lamented  husband,  it  presented  nothing 
to  arrest  the  casual  ghmces  of  the  passer 


on  occasion ;  though,  from  the  occasional     by. 

direction  of  his  glances  towards  the  thea-         *'  In  tills  unpretending  receptacle,  the 

tre  of  action,  it  struck  me  he  would,     burying-place  of  the  Spreulls  was  sepa- 


under  other  circumstances,  have  been 
well  satiified  to  become  a  participator  in 
our  labours. 

*'  The  repast  was  briefly  dispatched, 
and  another  minister,  whose  designation 
I  cannot  recall,  was  called  on  to  return 
thanks.  This  he  did  in  a  pithy  prayer 
and  exhortation ;  after  which,  prepara- 
tions immediately  commenced  for  the 
progress  to  the  church-yard«  This  was 
not  distant  above  a  mile,  and  the  proces- 
■ion  was  on  foot. 

"  The  body  was  carried  on  the  slioul- 
ders  of  six  stout  Highlanders,  and  the 
piper  of  the  family  played  a  coronach, 
or  kmentation  for  the  deceased,  as  we 
advanced,  which,  wakening  the  echoes  of 
(he  high  and  solitary  hills  through  which 
we  pasaed,  Ind  a  solemn  and  impressive 
HTcct.  My  uncle,  with  UuJv  Mppurent 
udJovMi  cf  deep  tmatioo,  ibUowtd  bia 


rated  from  those  of   the   meaner  pa- 
rishioners, only  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
its  site  was  plainly  indicated  by   the 
new-dug  grave.      Within  its  preclncte 
did  we  deposit  the  remains  of  the  Laird- 
of  Balmulloch,    with    that   absence   of 
all  ceremony  in  which  rigid  presbytery 
delights.     Neither  in  advancing  acroM 
the  churcli-yard  to  the  grave,  nor  when 
the  tressels  were  removed,  and  we  Anally 
committed  the  body  to  the  gaping  earth, 
could  I  detect  any  visible  accession  of 
emotion  in  the  countenance  or  deports 
ment  of  my  uncle.     But  wiien  this  last 
duly  was  performed,  and  as  a  parting  mark 
of  respect,  the  company  had  uncovered*, 
and  stood  bareheaded  tor  a  brief  ond^ 
mournful  space,  and  the  death*music,  ili 
I  nuiy  so  call  it,  of  the  clods  ratUiug  on 
the  cofliii,  broke  haT%\v\y  Uvn  Mnwu>tfwig 
siJeocf ,  then,  and  then  onX^v  ^^  V  ^Mncm 


» 


Cyril  Tkomion, 


CJttIr, 


a  convulsive  shudder  pass  over  the  frame 
•Dd  the  counteaance  of  the  old  gentle - 
nuin.  It  seemed  to  come  suddenly  as  a 
■hock  of  electricity,  and  to  pass  like  one, 
for  in  an  instant  it  was  gone,  and  he  stood 
calm,  rigid,  and  unmoved  as  before. 

^  We  remained,  as  is  tlie  custom,  in 
the  church-yard,  till  the  grave-diggers  had 
completed  their  task,  and  then  turned 
homeward.  My  uncle  walked  alone,  and 
as  I  did  not  think  proper  at  such  a  time 
to  intrude  my  society  on  him,  I  was  not 
displeased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying my  curiosity  by  entering  into  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  Highland 
lairds  as  we  returned  to  Balmalloch. 
There  was  no  want  of  cordiality  in  the 
address  of  these  gentlemen. 

^  *  A  sad  office  ye*ve  come  upon,  Mr 
Thornton,*  said  Mr  Lamont  of  Drum- 
shinty,  rather  a  hard-featured  old  gentle* 
man,  with  a  powdered  head  and  an  enor* 
raous  queue;  *  I  didna  expect  to  have 
laid  Balmalloch  in  the  mouls  for  these 
ten  years  to  come.  Why,  it*s  just  a  fort- 
night come  Friday  since  he  dined  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  at  Dumb:irton— I 
never  saw  him  better  in  my  lite,  nor 
make  a  better  use  of  baith  glass  and  knife 
and  fork.  Neither  he,  Auchintulie,  nor 
myself  went  to  bed  afore  twa  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  Balmalloch,  to  be  sure,  for 
twa  or  three  hours  before  that,  just  sat 
in  his  chair  and  dozed  like  a  peerie. 
Poor  man,  he's  really  u  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, and  his  worthy  widow  must  tind  a 
Mir  want  o*  him.* 

*'  In  these  sentiments  the  other  lairds 
appeared  very  cordially  to  join,  and  I 
gathered  from  the  context  of  the  dialogue, 
that  my  deceased  relation  was  one  of 
those  very  worthy  persons,  whose  cha- 
racter admits  of  praise  in  the  gross,  but 
affords  no  prominence  sutficiently  tangi- 
ble for  eulogium  in  the  detail. 

'*  On  our  return  to  the  house,  it  was 
»ot  difficult  to  discern  that  arrangements 
were  making  for  a  splendid  banquet. 
The  savoury  steams  of  roast  and  stew, 
mingled  with  other  less  prominent  culi- 
■ary  odours,  pervaded  the  mansion  from 
the  cellar  to  the  attics,  and  the  whole 
cttablishment  were  evidently  engaged  in 
active  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
•f  a  large  party.  A  funeral  in  the  lest 
populous  districts  of  Scotland,  is  alwaya 
followed  by  a  feast,  and  the  walls,  which 
in  the  morning  heard  but  the  voice  of 
grief  and  wailing,  at  evening  generally 
echo  the  sounds  of  Bacchanalian  merri- 
■lent. 

"  While  the  guests  were  amusing  them- 

seives,  some  by  convening  in  tiie  draw- 

iaff'room,  (if  a  smMil  and  rather  rudely 

/iimisbed  MjHirtment  m»y  be  so  called,) 


and  others  by  ttiolliiig  into  the  fields, 
and  examining  the  conditioa  of  the  cattle 
and  the  barn-yard,  I  received  a  message 
from  my  uncle,  to  desire  my  presence  at 
the  ceremony  of  opening  the  wilL 

**  On  obeying,  I  found  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  my  uncle,  Dr  M*Craik  the 
parish   minibter,  and   Mr  MocFie,  the 
writer  from  Dumbarton,  all  assembled^ 
and  ready  to  proceed  to  business.     The 
grief  of  the  ladies  appeared  to  have  sus- 
tained some  accession  since  I  last  savr 
them.     They  were  all  decorously  seated 
with  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes,  and  fre. 
quent  sobs  and  long-drawn  sighs  gave 
evidence  of  the  intensity  of  their  sorrow. 
Mr  Mac  Fie  now  proceeded  to  open  the 
scrutoire  of  the  deceased,  and  search  for 
the  important  document  in  question.   AU 
tcr  some  rummaging  among  chartera  of  in- 
feftment,  instruments  of  sasine,  heritable 
bonds,  account  sales  of  cattle  and  black- 
faced  sheep,  it  was  discovered  and  read 
aloud.     It  directed,  in  case  of  the  testa- 
tor dying  without  male  issue,  that  the 
estate  of  Balmalloch  should  be  sold,  and 
the  interest  of  the  proceeds  equally  di- 
vided  among  his    daughters.      To  his 
widow  he  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  a-year,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
to  which  she  was  already  entitled  by  her 
marriage-scttlement.     The  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  testator,  were  Provost 
Aulay  MacAulay  of  Dumbarton  (proba- 
bly a  descendant  of  the  very  amusing 
personage  commemorated  by  ny  friend 
Gait;)  his  brother  David,  to  whom,  ist 
token  of  forgiveness  of  his  unchristian 
and  unbrotherly  conduct,  he  bequeathed 
his  bamboo  cane  and  horn  snuff-box, 
adorned  by  a  Scotch  pebble  on  the  lid ; 
and  his  old  Friend,  Peter  Murdoch  of 
Glasgow,  a  very  worthy  and  influential 
merchant  of  tliat  city,  to  whose  use  the 
sum  of  live  guineas  wm  directed  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  the  purchase  of  a  mouro- 
ing-ring.     The  laird,  it  appeared,  died 
rich.  An  inventory  of  his  property,  found 
among  his  papers,  showed  it  to  amount 
to  something  over  L.  15,000^  exclusive 
of  the  estate,  which  might  be  expected 
to  produce  nearly  double  that  sum.    Al« 
together,  therefore,  my  fair  cousins  were 
to  be  regarded  as  heiresses,  perhaps  the 
greatest  in  the  whole  county  of  Dum* 
barton,  a  distinction,  on  which  it  would 
argue  more  than  female  humility,  to  sup* 
pose  they  did  not  pride  tliemselves. 

"  The  business  of  reading  the  will  be- 
ing concluded,  another,  almost  equally 
important,  succeeded  on  the  tapis.  It 
was  now  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  on  our 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  we  found 
the  pvrty  asaemVAed  \ti  ^«c«k^ft  iama» 
It  eonsiiled  chve^^  oi  xVvw^  ^^vcwwi  ^\ 
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whom  veatioB  hat  already  been  made,  a 
coBiidenble  body  of  lairdi,  whoee  name^ 
1  have  foigotten*  the  doctor,  and  man  of 


**  The  dinner  waa  plentiful,  and  well 
nited  to  the  character  of  theguesti.  The 
bdiea,  of  course,  did  not  appear,  and  the 
honoura  of  the  Cable  were  performed  by 
ny  nncle,  by  whose  orders  I  acted  as 
ooopier.  Unlocktly  the  primary  duties 
of  the  office  thus  imposed  on  me,  con- 
utcd  in  canring  a  huge  round  of  beef, 
OB  wliich  the  demands  of  the  company 
were  more  numerous  and  frequent  than 
mf  strenuous  exertions  were  capable  of 
sapplying;  My  toil  indeed  seemed '  ne- 
fer  ending*  still  beginning,*  for  my  tor- 
oentora  returned  pertinaciously  to  the 
ehirge,  and  round  of  beef  was  voted  by 
the  whole  party  as  the  ne  pluM  ultra  of 
good  lining,  especially  when  garnished, 
M  in  the  present  case,  with  the  decora- 
tire  adjuncts  of  turnips  and  cabbage. 

**  *  Bless  me,'  at  length  said  an  old  red- 
heed  gentleman  on  ray  right,  laying  down 
El  knife  and  fork  after  the  discussion  of 
km  platefiils  of  beel^' bless  me,  Mr 
Thornton,  ye're  getting  nae  dinner— I've 
but  a  Booall  appetite  and  am  doing  no« 
diiBg,  so  pray  let  me  assist  you  and  take 
that  round  olf  your  hands.* 

**  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  ac- 
cepting this  welcome  offer  of  assistance, 
tad  gladly  consigned  the  remains  of  the 
dish  to  the  care  of  my  ruby-vissged 
neighbour.  With  regard  to  my  own  din- 
aer,  the  board  was  all  before  me  where 
to  choose,  and  really  choice  was  not  very 
difficult  at  an  entertainment  which  could 
boait  salmon  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
and  profusion  of  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and 
Uaek  game.  These  were  luxuries,  how- 
ever, too  common  in  this  quarter  to  be 
much  prised,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  company,  evidently  yielded 
the  pas  to  dishes  of  much  lower  preten- 
tion, and  more  \iilgar  name. 

"  While  dinner  was  on  the  board,  and 
the  servants  remained  in  the  apartment, 
everything  went  on  with  regularity  and 
decorum.  My  uncle  did  the  honours  of 
the  table  with  a  degree  of  propriety  and 
good-breeding,  for  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  all  I  had  hitherto  seen  of  him  had 
net  prepared  me.  From  a  coarse  and 
vulgar  humourist,  habituated  to  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  every  whim  and 
peculiarity,  he  waa  now  become  a  flnish- 
sd  gentlenaan  of  the  old  school ;  equal 
in  all  respecta,  superior  in  some,  to  the 
best  of  thoae  by  whom  he  was  surround- 

SdL 

"  There  doei^  mpmh§p§  then  dU,  ev- 
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dislike  between  the  landed  and  the  mer- 
cantile interests.  The  former,  of  course^ 
consider  tlieir  trading  rivals  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  caste,  and  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard both  them  and  their  pursuits  with 
a  contempt  and  aversion  which  they  are 
at  little  pains  either  to  qualify  or  conceal. 
The  latter  feeling,  if  not  the  former,  ia 
not  unretumed  hy  the  men  of  trade,  who 
profess  themselves  equal  in  all  respecta 
to  their  acred  antagonists  and  are  little 
disposed  to  conciliate  them  by  any  su- 
pererogatory demonstrations  of  respect. 
Little  intercourse,  therefore,  is  generallf 
kept  up  between  these  bodies* ;  the  pride 
of  the  traders  feeling  sorely  outraged  by 
the  aristocratic  huu^litiness  of  the  lairdi^ 
and  the  lairds  waxing  very  wroth  at  the 
vulgar  and  ostentatious  luxury  affected 
by  tlieir  purse-proud  rivals.  I  mentiou 
this  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  on 
the  present  occasion  my  uncle  had  rather 
a  difficult  part  to  play,  in  presiding  at  an 
entertainment  composed  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  which  he  was  the  only 
person  present  connected  with  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce. 

**  The  first  toast  given  from  the  chair  of 
course  was  tlie  King.  The  Laird  of  Am- 
craik  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mrs 
Spreull,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family,  to 
which  toast  my  uncle  returned  thanks^ 
and  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  conferred  ho- 
nour on  the  family,  by  their  attendance 
on  the  funeral  of  his  deceased  brother. 

'*  These  formal  preliminaries  being 
passed,  the  meeting  soon  began  to  as- 
sume something  of  a  more  hilarious  cha- 
racter. The  bottles  circulated  rapidly* 
the  solemn  circumstances  connected  with 
the  entertainment  were  forgotten,  and  the 
funeral  banquet  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  by  an  uninitiated  observer,  for 
a  marriage  feast. 

**  Nothing  pleases  a  boy  so  much,  as 
to  find  himself  placed  among  men,  in  a 
situation  of  some  consequence  and  au- 
thority. I  felt  this  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, filling,  as  I  did,  tlio  important  ofiice 
of  vice-president  or  croupier.  My  spiritt 
became  elevated,  I  drank  bumpers,  ac^ 
ed  as  toa.st- master,  pushed  about  the 
bottles,  and  proposed  fining  more  than 
one  individual  in  a  bumper,  for  filling  on 
a  heeltap.  These  sallies  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  drew  on  me  the  eulogiuma 
of  many  of  the  party,  who  began  to  fear* 
that  they  would  not  find  in  the  example 
of  my  uncle  either  a  stimulus  orexcusep 
for  that  excess  to  which  they  were  desi- 
rous of  extending  theur  potations^  and 
were  glad,  therefore,  to  svaW  themiia>enia 
of  my  mniple  on  th«  oceanoiw    ^^oiii^ 
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diaeourse  cmi  the  prices  of  black  cattle,  mountain  breese.    I  drenedf  therefore* 

many  diacuaaions  on  the  state  of  county  aa  quickly  at   poaaible^   and  descended 

poJiticit  and  facetious  stories  at  the  ez-  the  atoir.    The  fkmilj  were  not  yet  risen, 

^lenae  of  eccentric  and  unpopular  neigh-  or  at  all  events  were  not  visible,  and  I 

bourst  were  interrupted  by  my  noisy  and  encountered  no  one  but  the  houae-maidy 

<»btra8iTe  discharge  of  my  functions.      I  busy  in  her  matutinal  rocation. 

made  speeches,  and    roared  catches  of  *'  I  was  tempted  en  passani  to  take  a 

«ongs,  shipped  elderly  gentlemen  on  the  c^irsory  peep  at  the  dining-room,  which 

back^  eall^  them  hearty  old  cocks,  and  had  been  the  scene  of  my  last  night'a 

was  guilty  of  a  thousand  extravagancet,  follies.      It  exhibited  certainly  a  most 

the  offspring  of  a  brain  heated  by  power-  deplorable  spectacle.     The  relics  of  the 

fttl  and  unwonted  stimulants.  carousal     still     remained    unremoved. 

"  Suddenly  I  remember  my  sight  grew  Everything  was  in  confusion.      The  ta- 

dioiy  and  there  was  a  loud  rushing  as  if  ble  was  covered  with  jiii^,  bottles,  and 

of  naiiy  waters  in  my  ears.     The  room,  glasses,  some  partially  filled,  and  many 

the  company,  table,  bottles,  glasses,  all  broken.    A  duh  or  two  with  the  remoini 

danced  before  my  eyes,  and  were  whirled  of  salt  herrings,  and  a  vagrant  fragment 

rapidly  round  as  if  in  a  vortex.     A  dead-  or  two  of  oat-cake,  showed  of  What  the 

ly  sickness  came  over  me,  and  a  cold  and  supper  had  consisted.    The  chairs,  some 

clammy  perspiration  stood  on  my  fore-  overset  and  otherwise  injured  in  the  fray, 

head.     I  rose  and  staggered  to  the  door,  were  scattered   round    the  apartment, 

followed  by  the  smiles  of  the  old  stagers,  which  was  redolent  of  a  certain  disgust, 

who  probably  anticipated  such  a  finale  to  ing  odour  of  debauchery,  to  be  felt,  not 

the  part  I  had  been  playing.     With  diflS-  described :    an  effluvium  particularly  of- 

culty  I  reached  the  passage,  on  which  I  fensive  to  one,  whose  present  feelings  in- 

jnet  one  of  the  maids,  whom  I  dispatched  duced  him  to  regard  the  orgies  of  the 

for  my  servant,  but  before  he  arrived  I  preceding  night  with  disgust  and  nausea, 

liud  fallen  insensible  on  the  stair.  Prostrate  on  the  floor,  with  the  hearth- 

"  When  I  come  again  to  my  recollee-  rug  rolled  under  his  head  for  a  pillow, 
tjon,  I  found  myself  in  the  apartment  of  lay  one  of  the  party  fast  asleep,  snoring 
the  la«lies,  who  were  kind  and  assiduous  loudly.  Another,  wrapped  in  a  tartan 
in  their  attentions.  One  held  a  smelling-  cloak,  lay  stretched  on  several  chairs^ 
bottle  to  my  nose,  another  bathed  my  which  served  him  for  a  couch.  He  sta. 
temples  with  cold  water,  and  the  old  red  at  me  with  a  vacant  look,  and  mut- 
ladybadjustdenuded  me  of  my  neckcloth,  tered  some  unintelligible  sounds,  which 
and  was  opening  my  shirt-collar.  I  had  showed  that  his  faculties  had  not  yet  fully 
been  sick,  very  sick,  and  was  altogether  emerged  from  their  eclipse. 
in  a  most  pitiable  predicament.  In  ft  **  To  look  on  such  objects  was  to  be- 
ahort  time,  however,  I  recovered  suffi-  hold  dissipation  in  puris  naturaUlms,  to 
«ient  muscular  po\%'er  to  enable  me,  with  catch  drunkenness  in  dishabille.  The 
the  assistance  of  Coker  (my  serv-ant),  to  scene  carried  with  it  a  sort  of  obtrusive 
reach  my  own  apartment,  where  that  morality,  not  at  such  a  moment  very 
trusty  functionary,  after  assisting  me  td  pleasant,  and  I  gladly  turned  from  it,  to 
undress,  deposited  mo  in  bed  for  the  sally  forth  into  the  pure  air  of  the  morn- 
night,  ing." 

"  Before  I  fiell  asleep,  I  remember  the  Cyril,  aflter  a  successful  session  at 

■ounds  of  carousal  were  loud  in  my  ears;  College,  leaves  Scotland,  and  on  bis 

The  more  seasoned  vessels  of  the  party  ^^y  home,   at  Staunton-Court,   the 

below  had  now  begun  to  feel  the  effects  mansion   of   Lord  Araershara,  falle 

^.  .'^Jf  ,*?T'"^  ""^^^  ^*L '"^"^'J^^^  ^  in  love  with  the  I^dy  Melicent,  i 

winch  I  had  ?u«»mb«d,  and  the  mingled  dazzling  and  splendid  creature,  who 

S^-'^i^i^^'TT'     ]K^T  years  of  his  destiny.    In  such  a  home 

iZ  h!^l^«  ^^^^±^^^  "^  «>^d  have  no  happiness,  and  bid- 

fltxui  liowlings  or  the  wmd,  or  the  voice     j.      r         n  *    v        «.^l.i  r.«.u.^ 

of  the  waves  bursting  aL  off  on  the  ^^IJg  ^J7«"  ^  ^^  T**^'^  ^i 

Aoxe.  acting  as  an  efficacious  somnolent  ».  ^^yoied  mother,  and  two  charming 

on  senses  already  stupifled  by  over  e«.  Wf  ters,  whwe  different  characters  are 

cttement.  admurahly  described,    spends  a  few 

"  I  slept  like  a  top,  and  woke,  as  usual  days  or  weeks  in  London,  as  youth  to 

in  soch  eases,  with  a  parched  throat  and  general  spend  thar  first  bewildewd 

Jburning  brow.    The  morning  sun  shone  days  there,  and  then  joins  his  regt« 

itfV^e(f  through  ny  casement^  and  I  de-  ment  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Metmin^d  to  cool  mffofoe  i^  a  walk  be*>  Foe  a  7C«t  oc  ino,  C^t^Asnm 

^r»  hnoUbo^  and  themtjaimm  of  the  undereqea  a\\  Ai^e  d^noRii  «»^  ^^ 
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mis  ▼idisitudei  of   a    military  life,  a  different  creature.     You  aie  no  longer 

AU  this  part  of  the  book  is  master-  a  moping  meditative  yoniig  man,  like 

ly,  and  coald  hare  been  written  only  Jaques,  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike— 1 

by  one  who  had  lived  in  the  tented  in  manner  solemn  and  sententious,  and 

£eld.     It  is  throughout  equal  to  the  philosophizing,  with  the  air  of  a  cynic,  on 

Tery  best  things  in  the  Subaltern^  and  ^H  ^^^  foolish  people  about  you.    I  con- 

we  could  not  give  it  higher  praise,  gratulate  }'ou  both  on  the  improvement 

What  a  contrast  docs  all  its  spirit,  ti-  ""*^  *^8  cause.' 

tadty,  and  enthusiasm,  afford  to  the  **  '  ^"^  y°"  attribute  this  change  to 

dead,  inert,  and  botched  represents-  ^®  presence  of  Lady  Eieanour  ?' 

tioDS  of  the  soldier's  life  so  frequently  ,  "  '  <^'crtamly.  The  miracle  commenced 

attempted  of  late  by  civilians,  who  ^^^  ^^^^  day  you  first  met.     I  am  pretty 

never  lieard  a  discharge  of  musketry,  f  ^^^^ate  about  dates,  aud  we  women,  you 

norsawachargeofcavllry,butatart  ^no^^are  tolerably sharp-sighted  in  each 

Tiew  on  Hounslow,  the  Phoenix  Park,  ^|^„". "  ^^^^'''^  ''•^»**^^'^  ^  "»^  ^ »»  O" 

or  the  Links  of  Musselburgh ?  Cyril  «,',  *„ .  „^.  ._.          ...          -    . 

has  the  eve.  as  well  as  the  soul  of  a  •!  V  "^.  ^^'  ^^"  "®  mistaken.     I  ad- 
OBS  ue  eye,  as  weii  as  me  MUi  or  a  „,t  ^he  charms  of  the  Lady  Eieanour, 
•oldi^,  and  wields  his  pen  as  skdfjU-  |,„j  ,h,  j,^  .^^  ^„„  ^^  „^  J.          ^ 
ly  in  docnbing,  as  his  sword  in  fidit.  Do  yo«  think  her  a  person  likely  to  in. 
iDg  •  batde.  His  accounts  of  the  bat-  gpire  a  deep  and  lasting  passion  ?• 
tie  of  Roleia,  where  he  is  taken  pn-  .. .  Really,  I  think  Lady  Eieanour  a 
loper,  and  afterwards  of  Albuhera,  very  loveable  person   indeed.     She  is 
where  he  is  cut  down  by  a  sabre-stroke,  pretty,  amiable,  and  not  too  clever,  and 
■Dd  has  his  face  disfigured  for  life  by  what  more  could  any  reasonable  man 
a  g^iastly  wound,  are  written  with  desire.     As  for  your  deep  and  lasting 
great  graphic  power,  and  let  us  know  passion,  I  imagine  it  to  be  altogether  a 
what  we  are  to  expect  from  his  work  thing  of  romance^ — a  mere  fabulous  ere- 
now preparing  for  the  press,  "  The  atiou  of  the  poets.* 
Spanish  Campaigns."  "  *  You  do  not,  then,  believe  in  the 

The  Ladv  Melicent  Amersham  was,  existence  of  such  love  ?' 

we  said,  a  dazzling  and  splendid  crca-  '' '  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  no 

tnre,  the  star  that  ruled  for  a  time  settled  belief  on  the  matter.     Such  love 

the  destiny  of  Cyril  Thornton.    That  may  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  in 

high-bom  and  accomplished  siren  is  ^^^^  strong  and  peculiar  circumstances, 

beautifully  described,  and  also,  we  3"=*'  *^  S^^^^«  ^**^«  appeared,  and  may, 

thirk,  originally ;   and    the    coldest  ^^^  »"S^'  ^  ^^^^>  *PP«"^  ■K**"*  though, 

reader  feds  himself  within  the  sphere  *^V'"^  "^^^^  "*'  with  the  one  or  the 

of  her  fasdnatioii.  Cyril's  passion  for  ^^^^l  "'X  Judgment  with  regard  to  both 

her  is  almost  delirious-in  it  his  whole  ^^'aVI!i.    T""^^' r  ^   ii.r  r     . 

being  is swaUowedup-his  doubts,  his  .    "' Oh,  why  ,s  Lady  Mel. cent  so  un- 

fears  hia  hones  and  his  desnair  tLt^aW  J^"**  **  *'"^®  ^°  ^^^  '®^'  *"**  '*^^  <>^'"  ■ 

u«>uc»i«u  w*wi»  cTAMouiuiuai  jr  |ivw^p  ^^^^  ^^^^^  nature,  as  to  doubt  her  power 

yet  without  exa^eratoon ;  and  we  do  ^f  ^^^^^      ^„ ^  ^„  ^^  f,,jj      ^  j,  j^^,^ 

not  know  that  there  are  many  scenes  ^,  ^j^^^  -^  ^^^.^^    ^f  jt,  object,-dcep. 

m  our  modern  hterature  more  finely  fervent,  and  etcmal,-or,  if  perisliabic. 

wrought  up  than  that  in  which  he  is  perishable  only  with  the  heart  that  gave 

blened  by  the  confession  of  the  love  \x  birth  !* 

of  his  Enchantress:  «4  1  ^vould  have  proceeded,  but  my 
"  In  this  melancholy  mood  of  mind,  toire  here  faltered,  and  T  stopped.  But 
I  was  walkrog  one  morning  in  one  of  I  had  already  said  enough.  I  felt  that 
the  least  frequented  portions  of  the  Park,  the  Rubicon  i\*as  past,  that  I  had  reach- 
when  I  met  Lady  Melicent  alone.  She  ed  the  awful  crisis,  when  my  fate  must 
was  gobig  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  in  a  few  moments  be  decided.  As  I 
invited  metoaccoropany.her.  Her  spirits  pronounced  the  last  words,  1  looked  up- 
'  were  high,and  she  talked  of  several  recent  on  her  face,  with  such  concentrated  in* 
ocearrencei  in  a  strain  of  animation,  even  tensity  of  gaze,  as  that  with  which  a 
more  vivid  than  usual.  The  cottage  was  criminal  endeavours  to  read  his  chance 
at  no  great  distance,  and  we  soon  reaclN  of  mercy,  on  the  countenance  of  h'u 
cd  iL     On  our  return,  the  conversatiorf  judge. 

^ntinued  in  the  same  strain.     She  ral-  "  Her  eye  met  mine,  ami  a  blush  dcip 

lied  ne  on  the  late  accession  to  my  spi-  as  crimson  suffused  het  cV\e^\(.     ^s  sW 

riti>  answered,  shc'Xookcd  wpoiv  V\ie  ^tQ>\xi^« 
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not  of  real  life,  but  of  ronmiire.  It  U 
the  love  one  reads  of  in  a  novel*  of  some 
high-born  heroine  in  a  cottage  among  the 
IVelsli  mountains,  or  in  the  south  of 
France,  preceded  generally  by  something 
about  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  followed 
.  by  a  copy  of  verses,  or  a  serenade  from 
some  noble  lover  in  disguise.  Tbis  is 
but  the  fanciful  theory  of  love,  not  the 
dull  and  vulgar  reality.* 

"  '  Oh,  breathe  not,*  I  replied,  *  such 
treason  of  the  human  heart'  Yout  in- 
deed, have  never  felt  such  love,  for  where 
ie  he  who  is  worthy  to  be  its  object! 
But,  believe  there  is  at  least  one  bo- 
som——* 

'*  I  paused,  for  agitation  clicked  my 
utterance;  my  limbs  refused  their  olhce, 
and  I  stood,  with  every  fibre  quivering, 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

"  She  too  stopped. 

*'  lu  a  few  moments  my  powers  were 
restored,  and  I  knelt  before  her. 

**  *  Yts,*  I  exclaimed,  *  1  have  dared  to 
love  you  ;  turn  from  me  with  disdain— 
I  know  my  crime,  and  I  ask  only  fur  its 
punishment.  I  know  you  are  above  my 
sphere— I  know  such  passion  is  folly,  is 
madness — 1  know  its  fate,  and  I  um  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.* 

'*  As  I  spoke,  her  frame  too  trembled, 
and  she  stood  silent,  and  with  downcast 
ryes. 

^  '  Oh.  speak,*  I  continued ;  <  one 
word,  not  of  anger,  but  of  pity,  is  all— 
all  I  require.* 

**  She  stood  still  unmoved  before  me; 
there  was  no  motion  of  her  lips,  but  in  a 
ikint,  and  scarcely  audible  voicci  I  heard 
the  word— 

«  •  llise.* 

**  I  obeyed,  and  stood  once  more  be- 
aide  her. 

"  •  I  know, — I  feel  that  1  have  given 
you  paio,  and  would  not  willingly  pro- 
long it.  Command  me  from  your  pre- 
sence—bid me  quit  you  for  ever,  and  you 
fthall  be  obeyed.  My  lips  shall  but  breathe 
one  farewell,  and  henceforward  I  shall  be 
to  you  but  as  a  dream.* 

<*  Slie  was  silent.  I  know  not  what 
there  was  in  her  look,  for  I  saw  it  un- 
dergo no  change ;  but  liope  dawned  sud- 
denly on  my  litart,  and  I  took  the  hand 
that  bung  motionless  by  her  side. 

'*  Her  lace,  which  had  till  now  been 
pale,  became  in  one  instant  the  colour  of 
carnation.  Her  very  fingers  reddened  as 
I  raised  them  to  my  lips,  but  they  were 
not  withdrawn.  Words  cannot  express 
the  blessedness  of  that  moment,  for  then 
my  lieart  told  me  I  was  beloved. 

"  For  some  seconds,  perhaps  minutes, 

{for  who  in  such  a  situation  could  take 

Mota  of  time?)  wt  stood  sUent  and  mo- 

*    ^o^aot  mothal98§*^Qt  the 


bosom  of  the  I^dy  Melicent  heaved  tu- 
multuously,  and  lier  heart  even  visibly 
beat  itself  against  the  walls  of  its  prison, 
as  if  struggling  to  b^  free.  1  felt  the 
small  quick  pulses  of  her  hand,  which 
still  lay  passively  in  mine,  and  encircling 
her  with  my  hrm,  I  drew  her  to  my 
bosom  with  a  pressure  as  soft  and  gentle 
at  a  mother's  first  embrace  to  her  new- 
born babe. 

"  She  started  convulsively  as  she  felt 
this,  and  her  eyes,  which  till  then  had 
never  met  mine,  were  raised  to  my  face, 
with  a  gentle  look  of  fear,  and  of  re- 
proach. 

**  It  was  understood.  I  asked  for  no 
declaration  of  passion,  no  avowal  of  lov<*, 
and,  releasing  her  from  my  scarcely  per- 
ceptible embrace,  I  placed  her  arm  within 
my  own,  and  we  walked  on  silently,  in  a 
path  sheltered  by  shrubs  and  underwood, 
from  the  chance  of  observation. 

"  Long  did  we  wander  that  morning, 
and  Fwiltiy  tied  the  winged  hours;  and 
ere  the  bound  of  the  dinner-bell  had 
warned  us  of  the  neces.sity  of  our  return, 
I  had  imprinted  the  first  kiss  on  the 
glowing  lips  of  Lady  Alelicent. 

**  Ac  dinner,  we  met  again.  Never 
did  conqueror  advance  to  a  triumph  with 
lighter  step,  or  prouder  heart,  than  thoi:e 
with  which  1  entered  the  drawing>roonx. 
Lady  Melicent  was  there,  and  never  had 
she  seemed  in  my  eyes  so  transccndently 
lovely.  All  the  radicnce  that  eleganct: 
of  adornment  can  lend  to  beauty  had  been 
contributed,  as  if  to  barb  the  arrows  oi 
her  charms,  and  render  their  wounds  in. 
curable.  In  everything  connected  with 
Lady  Melicent,  there  was  something  pre- 
eminently refined  and  recherche.  On  timr 
day  she  wore  jewels.  They  were  few, 
but  rich  and  beautiful ;  and  i  could  havi* 
exclaimed,  in  my  enthusiasm,  as  I  gazed 
on  her— 

Up*  up.  fair  bride !  ami  call 
Thy  sUirs  from  out  thrir  M:YCral  boxes  ;  lake 
Thy  rubies,  pc.trls,  and  emeralds  forth,  and  maft^ 
Tbywlf  a  conitcllatioD  of  them  all. 

"  The  colour  on  her  cheeks  was  more 
brilliant  than  usual,  and  her  eye,  though 
restless  and  unfixed,  was,  if  possible, 
brighter.  Once,  and  but  once  only,  ir 
met  mine,  and  it  was  instantly  with* 
drawn ;  but  her  glance,  transient  as  it 
was,  had  spoken  what  volumes  would 
have  been  insuHicient  to  express. 

**  For  myself,  though  my  mind  was,  by 
the  events  of  the  morning,  freed  from  a 
burden  which  had  pressed  on  it  almost 
to  madness,  I  was  even  less  capable  than 
formerly  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  so- 
ciety. So  perfect  was  the  enjoyment  I 
derived  from  the  concentration  of  my  own 
thoughts,  that  1  found  it  almost  iinpossi-. 
ble  to  dWert  an^  pait  ot  m^  aXXct^xSoav^ 
the  scene  Vn  ^Yikli  1  m\x>s^\«d;^ 
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Love  in  NoTels  is  generally  most 
insipid — and  at  the  same  time  extra- 
Tagant,  like  letters  to  and  from  pcr- 
^ns  devoted  to  each  other  in  real  life. 
While  the  parties  are  all  throwing  out 
streams  of  lava  like  a  brace  of  volca- 
noes, the  readers  arc  sitting  like  un'- 
concerned  Ntapolitans,  in  the  sylvan 
shades,  heedless  of  the  eruptions. 
*  The  discharges,  though  violent  and  in- 
cessant, are  known  to  be  harmless, 
and  the  creatures  keep  firing  away  to 
themselves,  Without  attracting  the  least 
public  notice. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,   that  love- 
scenes  in  novels  have  been  iienerally 
written  by  elderly  maidtn  ladies,  to 
whom  the   question  has  never  been 
popped.    They  have  therefore  to  draw 
on  tneir  imaginations;  and  their  ima- 
ginations are  not,  at  their  time  of  life, 
very  prolific.    Nor  are  old  biichelnrs 
much  more  successful.    Venus  or  Cu- 
]ud  are  unpropitious  to  writers  who 
wear  wigx, — and  dine  alone  on  a  mut- 
ton-chop. It  is  only  your  married  men 
who  know  how  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.      Kxprrientia  snfnentinm  docct, 
— and  the  Vision  awakened  by  a  Bene- 
dict blushes  "  celestiid  rosy  red,  love's 
proper  hue."     To  all  writers  of  ro- 
mances we  recommend  early  marriage. 
Even  if  their  wives  should  be  plain, 
they  kindle  the  emotions  of  beauty ; 
but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the 
author  of  Cyril  Tliornton  has  not  a 
wife  of  his  own,   whose  sense  and 
sweetness  arc  his  best  inf^pirarion. 

Cyril  Thornton,  accordiniily,  makes 
love  like  a  gentleman  and  an  ofiicer  in 
ihe  British  army.  He  is  no  puling 
sentimentalist.  He  puts  his  heart 
and  soul  into  all  he  siys  or  does  ;  and 
should  his  passion  be  ill-starred,  as 
in  this  case  it  proves  to  bo,  we  feel 
assured  that  he  will  not  suftcr  himself 
to  be  wholly  overwhelmed  by  its  evil 
influence — but  being  the  deceived  and 
not  the  deceiver,  will  in  good  time  re- 
cover his  equanimity,  and  be  more 
fortunate  in  nis  next  choice,  and  final 
destination* 

That  in  the  hey-day  of  his  blood, 
with  an  eye  and  ear  for  everything 
beautiful  in  the  externals  of  the  Circe 
that  enchants  his  soul  and  senses,  and 
a  spirit  unsuspicious  of  evil  in  a  form 
10  bright  and  fair  as  the  Lady  Meli- 
cenr,  and  willing  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  all  those  attributes  with 
which  his  delighted  fancy  had  envelop^ 
cd  her  image, — that  the  younp; ardent 
aoldier,  wJien  five  from  war's  alarms, 
diould  deliver  himself  up  in  entire 


abandonment  to  tlie  blissful  infd  tuationt 
is  all  natural  and  inevitable  ;  and  all 
the  pictures  of  passion  that  intervene, 
among  the  less  agitating  scenes  of 
the  story,  are  painted,  we  think,  with 
equal  warmth  and  delicacy — whilo 
the  denouement,  although  painful, 
is  satisfactory ;  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  victim  escapes  at  last  from  such 
enthralment  into  the  quiet  haven  of 
a  less  imaginative  but  far  deeper 
affection.  There  is  great  brillian-- 
cy  in  all  these  parts  of  the  book — and 
the  writer  seems  very  much  at  home 
in  his  delineations  of  high  and  fa« 
shionahle  life,  without  appiearing  par* 
ticularly  to  pride  himself  on  his  fa- 
miliarity with  its  shallow  mysteries. 
Such,  at  least,  is  our  impression — al- 
though we  ourselves  do  not  remember 
ever  having  be«n  in  love  with  a  titled 
lady,  notwithstanding  that  with  a 
few  we  have,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
occasionally  had  a  little  flirtation. 
We  suspect,  after  all,  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  dissatisfied  with  themselves 
for  encouraging  the  advances  of  a  mere 
commoner ;  and  the  Lady  Melicent, 
it  is  probable,  gave  up  Cyril  with  so 
small  a  struggle,  not  so  much  on  ac« 
count  of  the  cut  on  his  cheek,  which, 
in  a  hero  just  returned  from  the  Pen- 
insula, must  have  been  very  becoming, 
as  that  she  would  be  Lady  Lyndhurst, 
a  title  of  older  date  by  some  centuries 
tlian  that  which,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, is  now  worn  by  the  Lord  Chan* 
collor  of  Kngland. 

But  althoujih  Cyril  Thornton   is 
thus  desperately  enamoured,  and  be- 
lievcs  thiit  all  his  interest  in  this  life 
is  centred  in  one  being,  yet  he  is  mis« 
taken  ;  and  accordingly,  he  plays  liis 
part  well  in  many  other  scenes,  and 
shows  that  his  heart  is  open  to  the 
influence   of  many  other  affections. 
Above  all,  his  love  for  his  two  amiable 
sisters    is   never  deadened — and  his 
brotherly    conduct    towartls    one   of 
them,  wlio  is  unbappily  married,  and 
by  the  brutal  cruelty  of  her  husband 
driven  insane,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
private  mad-house,  is  such  as  to  warm 
the  hearts  of  all  readers  towards  him, 
and  so  described,  as  to  prove,  if  any 
proof  were  wanting,  that  he  who  wrote 
these  Memoirs  is  something  more  tlian 
a  man  of  genius,  and  has  a  heart  open 
to  all  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture. 

Indeed,  tlveTe  \»  peal  Vs(ca.\xV>j  \x\  vJ^ 
ibe  houlo-scene«,V)ot\\vtl\^^c^^^vNM 
of  introduction  a\\«V  iowi  ol  wAcwaw 
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lief  to  the  biutlc  of  the  book,  and  at 
other  times  breaking  in  upon  it  with 
a  very  touching  pathos.  Of  this  kind,  - 
especially,  is  Cyril's  visit  to  the  house 
of  his  fathers — both  parents  dead — he 
who  had  disinherited  him,  and  in  do- 
tage degraded  himself  by  an  unwor- 
thy second  marriage — and  she  who 
had  always  tenderly  loved  him,  and 
sent  her  heart  to  him,  when  encom- 
passed with  danger  and  death,  across 
the  seas; — one  sister,  though  still  hap- 
py in  constitutional  cheerfulness,  and 
the  untameable  gaiety  of  innocence, 
sjmewhat  saddened  by  the  affliction 
that  had  befallen  those  she  loved ;  and 
the  other  sunk  in  hopeless  and  irre- 
mediable woe,  and  dying,  with  a  smile, 
and  then  a  shriek  of  recognition,  with- 
in his  arms,  as  reason  for  a  moment  re- 
turned, and  then  was  extinct  for  ever. 
.  That  was  dangerous  ground  to  tread, 
for  our  Literature  and  Poetry  is  full 
of  dark  pictures  of  reason  eclipsed, 
drawn  by  the  hands  of  great  masters. 
But  our  author  has  succeedeil  where 
failure  would  have  been  no  disgrace. 
The  causes  assigned  for  the  insanity 
of  the  sutferer  are  adequate,  and  such 
as  have  too  often  occurred  in  domestic 
life ;  her  character  is  altogether  of  the 
kind  mofit  hkely  to  be  so  affected  by 
them  ;  and  as  her  lot  admitted  of  no 
complete  and  permanent  alleviation  or 
comfort,  we  are  willing  that  she  should 
die  a  victim. 

j\Io8t  tales  get  crowded  and  confu- 
sed, and,  what  is  worse,  contradictory 
and  inconsistent,  as  they  huddle  on  to 
a  close.  How  rarely  does  it  happen 
that  the  reader  is  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  deaths  and  marriages  that 
dUversify  the  patch-work  of  the  con- 
chiding  chapters !  "  The  funeral-baked 
ineats  do  coldly  furnish  up  the  mar- 
riage-tables." We  see  no  sufficient  rea- 
ste  why  the  people  who  are  killed  oft*, 
ahould  not  rather  nave  entered  into  wed- 
lock ;  and  we  care  not  though  the  happy 
pair,  who  are  setting  offin  a  chariot  and 
four  blooil  bays^  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon at "  his  Lordship's  MarineVilla," 
should  not  have  been  uonourably  men- 
tioned in  the  obituary.  But  the  third 
volume  of  Cyril  Thornton  beats  its 
predecessors ;  and  of  it,  too,  the  last 
part  is  the  best«  .  Through  the  whole 
story,  we  have  watched  with  interest 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Laura 
Wilioughby—and  never  been  without 
«  presentiment  that  she  was  destined 
fo  be  the  wife  of  Uie  gallant  soldier. 
Thctrnthia^  that,  iwknown  to  himself, 
*?  Ams  loved  bar  M  along— nothlnc 
»  be  moTB  btutttiful  than  her  calm, 
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devoted,  almost  uurepiniag  attadi- 
raent  to  him,  even  when  that  attach- 
ment was  hopeless,  under  the  reign  of 
the  haughty  and  heartless  Lady  Me- 
licent ;  and  their  union,  at  last,  satis- 
fies  all,  who  have  felt  that  her  meek 
and  humble  virtues,  not  unadorned  by 
personal  loveliness  and  accomplish- 
ments, were  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
life-long  aitection  of  a  generous  heart, 
that  had  never  been  insensible  to  their 
sweet  attractions,  and  was  to  And  in 
them  perfect  consolation  for  all  its 
vain,  as  well  as  more  serious  sorrows. 
The  prospect  brightens  up,  not  too 
suddenly,  but  just  as  this  e very-day- 
world  of*  ours  often  docs,  when  it  has 
seemed  to  be  at  the  gloomiest;  and 
wishing  joy  to  the  fair  bride  and  gal- 
lant bridegroom,  we  lay  the  book  on 
the  table — or  tell  John  to  take  it  to 
Miss  Somcrs  in  Moray  Place — and 
stroll  up  ourselves  iu  the  sunshine  to 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

We  shall  regale  such  of  our  readers, 
as  have  not  yet  read  the  book,  witli 
what  seems  to  us  a  singularly  beautiful 
scene — the  spirit  of  which  they  will 
feel  and  understand  without  any  ex- 
planation : 

"  One  morning,  when  we  were  seated 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  I  determined 
to  execute  my  task. 

**  *  Laura,  you  remember  the  morning 
when,  after  bearing  the  account  of  Lady 
LyndhiirsC's  marriage,  (the  words  half 
stuck  in  my  throat,)  1  ran  from  the 
apartment  like  a  madman.  Did  you  not 
think  me  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
being?  I  am  sure  you  did.* 

"  She  did  not  answer,  but  gently  rai- 
sing her  eyes,  cast  them  on  my  face,  and 
a  smile,— «  faint  one,— passed  like  a  sud- 
den  gleam  of  light  over  her  countenance. 

"  *  I  am  sure  you  must,  even  if  your 
own  conjectures  led  you  to  divine  the 
cause.* 

*< '  Yes,*  she  answered  in  a  low  and 
soft  voice, '  the  cause  of  your  sgitation 
could  not  be  mistaken.  I  think  1  already 
know  alf,* 

•*  •  No,  not  alf,  not  all.  God,  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  alone  can  know  all ; 
but  something  of  my  story— enough,  per- 
haps,  for  your  kind  heart  to  compassion- 
ate,* I  would,  if  you  would  permit  me, 
now  tell  you.' 

**  She  again  raised  on  me  her  moist 
and  beautiful  eyes^  with  a  look  that  sank 
into  my  soul. 

'* '  Nay,  Cyril,*  she  said,  taking  my 
hand  as  she  spoke, '  do  not  now  enter 
on  a  subbed,  on  which  it  is  impossible 
foe  you  to  i^ctk  wVlYuMkt  icAafiwa.   \« 
too,  know  that  mcmon  *^^  V«^"S"^  ib4>^ 
were  perhapt  vp\%tt  i\ol  xo  \wf«aa^^a 
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sumber  of  past  urrovrt*    Think  rathec 

00  tb€  fiitimr-<^btf  at  leM(  ouy  be  gilded 
by  the  laiiGj ;  the  present,  and  the  past, 
«re  befond  our  power.' 

**  *  To  me^  lAura,  there  is  no  future^ 
ur,  at  least,  such  as  the  present  is,  the 
tuture  will  be— must  be.  True,  my  eyes 
may  gaze  on  new  scenes,  and  my  own 
rTcumstances,  and  those  of  the  world 
around  me,  may  be  changed.  But  that 
wintry  world  that  is  within,  no  second 
spring  can  ever  renovate.  1  feel  that  to 
be  changeless  as  the  grave.  For  me, 
futurity  has  nothing  brighter  or  darker 
than  the  present.  Such  as  I  am,  death 
must  find  me.' 

"  •  Yea  tmlk  sadly,  Cyril ;  yon  ought 
Bot,— you  must  not  indulge  in  such 
gloomy  presentifflents.  It  is  wrong,  Cy- 
ril, very  wrong,  to  despair.  Even  in  this 
world  there  it  a  balm  for  every  wound 
bat  dishonour.  1  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend,  for  I  have  ever  looked  upon  you 
as  my  best,'— she  hesitated, '  my  dearest 
one.  Give  not  way  to  this  sinking  of  the 
spirit,  I  entreat  you.  It  is  ungrateful— • 
it  is  sinful.* 

"  '  I  have^  I  fear,  talked  more  aadly 
than  I  intended,'  endeavouring  as  I  spoke 
to  smile, '  for  I  meant  not  to  distress  you. 

1  will  now  speak  calmly. 

M  •  You  have  never,  1  think,  seen  Lady 
Lyndhurst ;  but  the  fame  of  her  beauty, 
--of  her  fisacination,  has  of  course  reach- 
ed you.' 

"  Laura  bowed  slightly,  without  raising 
ter  head,  and  her  face  was  hid  from  my 
file, 

**  <  I  loved  her.  With  what  love,  I 
will  not  speak.  You  think,  perhaps, 
(liis  waa  naadness,  but  I  did  more  than 
eren  this.  I  told  her  of  my  love. 
1  will  not  aay  it  was  returned,  but  our 
troth,  at  least,  was  mutually  plighted.  I 
l^itted  my  country  a  proud  and  a  hi4>py 
Dian,  bearing  within  me  the  full  treasure 
of  my  happiness,  in  the  confidence  of 
being  loved.  Her  image  went  with  me.  It 
forsook  me  not  on  sea  or  on  Und,  in  the 
trar,  in  the  siege,  or  on  the  battle-field. 

"'  In  a  moment,  I  became  the  creature 
you  now  behold  me.  The  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death  was  a  long  one,  but 
in  pain  and  BufiTering  it  waa  still  with  me* 
•Bd  I  recovered. 

* '  nien  I  released  her  from  her  pro- 
■ise.  For  worlds,  I  wouM  not  have 
bound  her  to  a  thing  like  myself.  I  re- 
ceived aeold  answer  to  my  letter ;  I  saw 
ber,  on  my  arrival  In  London,  happy  and 
csreleaa  of  my  fiste,  and,  in  leas  than  two 
Bwntha,  abe  waa  married  to  another. 

"  '  Tell  me  not  to  banish  her  from  my 
beart.     It  vciie  buf  h  mute  of  words  to 
iota,  S^kw$  me,  I  hare  Mtriven  atroug" 
iw,  kmMrt  mi  rewJf,  and  I  know  it 


**  At  first,  when  i  had  done  speaking, 
Laura  bent  her  head  fmrwaida  to  the  ta- 
ble, and,  preuing  it  with  her  baads^  i«. 
mained  in  that  posture  for  about  a  mi- 
nute, then,  as  if  suddenly  acquiring 
strength  to  command  her  feelings,  she 
once  more  turned  her  face  towards  me« 
and  it  was  calm.  I  say  calm,— -for,  aU 
though  deep  pity  and  interest  were  never 
more  legibly  expressed,  her  countenance 
retained  no  trace  of  more  violent  emo« 
tion. 

<*  <  Cyril,'  she  mid,  *  yours  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  tale.  I  know,— at  leasts  I 
think  I  know,  your  character,  and  can 
imagine  through  what  sufferings  you  havo 
passed.  I  would  comfort  you,  Cyril,  but 
what  have  I  to  offer  but  tears?  you  see 
they  are  yours,'  pointing  at  the  mme  time 
to  my  hand,  already  moistened  with  them» 

*  take  them,  they  are  my  alL* 

** '  Yes,  Laura,  I  receive  tliem,  and^ 
believe  me,  with  a  grateful  heart,'  raising 
at  the  same  time  my  hand  to  my  lips,  and 
kissing  away  the  drops  that  lay  on  it> 

*  Earth  can  now  afford  nothing  more  pre^ 
cious  than  these  tears.  The  wounds  fof 
which  they  afford  no  balm,  must  indeed 
be  incurable.' 

<•  <  Though  I  cannot  comfort  you,'  she 
resumed,  *  I  would  yet  entreat  you,  by 
all  you  hold  dear  on  earth,— and  surely, 
Cyril,  there  is  still  much  to  which  your 
heart  grapples,.— not  to  yield  yourself  to 
despondency.  You  have  been,  and  are 
perhaps  yet  destined  to  be  tossed  on  a 
stormy  sea.  To  your  eye  no  haven  may 
be  near— no  ray  of  hope  may  shine  in 
the  surrounding  darkness— but  you  are 
alike  called  on  by  reason  and  religion,  to 
buffet  with  tlie  waters  to  the  lust,  and,  at 
least,  not  to  sink  a  supine  and  willing 
victim  in  the  abyss. 

" '  Let  your  trust  be  in  that  Cod,  who 
raised  the  tempest,  and  can  again  calm 
it.  Cast  yourself  on  Him,  with  a  full 
reliance  on  his  mercy,  and  He  will  not 
forsake  you  in  the  struggle.' 

**  1  was  silent,  and  she  proceeded. 

« *  I  fear  I  am  a  bad  preacher,  Cyril, 
and  I  weary  you.  I  have  touched  on  a 
subject,  perhaps,  too  sscred  to  be  even 
alluded  to  by  one  like  me.  Pardon  me, 
for  I  have  indeed  spoken  in  the  fulness  of 
my  heart.' 

*'  Most  beautiful  and  benign  was  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  at  that 
momenL  Never  liad  her  eye  gleamed 
more  brightly ;.— never  had  the  muaic  of 
her  sweet  voice  fiiUen  so  meltingly  on  my 
ear.  But  the  tear%  which,  as  she  spoken 
had  ceased  to  flow,  again  foil  fisat,  and 
bending  down  her  forehead,  aYise  coNCtf4 
it  with  her  hands. 

*« '  Do  not  think,  Lauia;  ia\^  \  VmAl 
her  unresisting  hand  as  1  aytoVtt;  ^  ^  vnl 
Chink,  Laura,  though  my  \kcaKt  V»%  ^^ 
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■ow  fitted  to  reeeire  them,  that  jour 
words  have  fallen  on  a  cold  and  an  un- 
grateful soil.  Thej  have  been  treasured 
here— thej  may  long  lie  dormant,  bue 
they  shall  not  die,  and  it  may  happen 
that,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
their  consolation  may  be  found  after 
many  days.  Forgive  mc,  Laura,  for  tlie 
pain  which  it  is  too  evident  I  huve  oc- 
casioned you.  There  is  no  other  being 
on  earth  to  whom  I  could  have  disclosed 
the  secret  that  preys  on  me.  It  con- 
cerns not  me  alobe,  but  with  you  it  is 
safe.* 

'*  She  answered  only  by  a  look,  that 
tpoke  plainly  as  words,  *  can  you  doubt 
it?' 

*<  Much  did  we  talk  of  on  that  morning, 
and  the  voice  of  her  sweet  soothing  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  my  irritable 
apirita.  She  spoke  comfort  to  me,  and 
I  was  comforted,  for  I  knew  that  she 
ghared  my  sorrows;  and  the  thought 
atole  througli  my  heart,  as  we  parted, 
that  if,  in  my  brighter  days,  I  had  loved 
Laura  Willoughby,  happiness  might  yet 
have  been  mine.*' 

From  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  proceed 
to  the  following  conclusion.  It  is 
thus  tbat  such  matters  should  be  ma- 
naged: 

**  I  had  made  my  arrangements  un- 
known to  any  of  the  family,  and  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door,  before  I  had  an- 
nounced my  intention.  Then  I  sought 
Laura,  for  with  her,  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  my  happiness,  to  have  a  short  inter- 
view before  my  departure,  to  tell  her, 
on  the  eve  of  an  eternal  separation, 
that  I  did  not  part  from  her  in  cold  in- 
difference of  heart  She  was  not  in  the 
house.  I  learned  she  had  gone  out  an 
hour  or  two  before,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. I  went  forth  into  the  park  in 
search  of  her,  I  vi«ited  her  favourite  walk, 
beneath  the  spreading  arms  of  the  gigan- 
tic beeches,  and  I  called  aloud  upon  her 
name,  but  received  no  answer.  Then  I 
sought  her  in  her  flower  garden,  but  that 
bad  long  been  neglected,  and  she  was 
not  there.  I  remembered  her  favourite 
bower,  on  the  banks  of  a  shady  dell,  in 
which  she  delighted  to  seek  retirement, 
when  the  sun  was  high.  This  bower 
was  peculiarly  her  own,  and  here,  even 
by  her  own  family,  her  solitude  was  held 
sacred  from  intrusion.  Thither  my  steps 
were  bent.  As  I  approached,  no  sound 
was  heard  but  the  murmuring  of  the 
brook  beneath,  and  the  carolling  of  the 
birds  from  the  branches  of  the  leafy  wiU 
deruess,  in  which  it  stood  embowered. 
When  I  cdtne  within  a  feM  yurdb  I  stop- 
Jfed,  unwilling  to  intrude  auddenly  on  her 
privmey,  and  in  m  low,  but  audible  voice, 
-#  pronounced  ber  jiame.     No  answer 
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returned,  and  uncertain  whether  it 
contained  the  object  of  my  search,  I  at 
length  approached  the  door. 

**  When  I  entered,  she  was  seated  at 
a  rustic  table,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  A  bunch  of  wild  flowers  was  be- 
fore  her,  and  a  book  lay  open  upon  the 
table.  She  did  not  move  on  my  entrance, 
and  I  again  adc*resscd  her. 

**  *  Laura,*  I  said,  *  I  am  come  to  bid 
you  farewell,* 

"  She  raised  her  head  quickly  and  sud- 
denly, as  if  surprised  by  my  presence. 
She  rose  as  she  beheld  me. 

*"  You  are  going/  she  said,  and  ex- 
tending her  hand  towards  me,  she  sunk 
back  upon  her  seat,  as  if  exhausted  by  the 
effort.  Her  face  was  pale  as  death,  and 
her  eyes  in  a  moment  became  lustreless 
and  glassy. 

"  *  Oh,  Laura,  you  are  ill ;  excuse  me 
for  having  thus  intruded  on  your  privacy, 
but  I  felt  I  could  not  depart  without  see- 
ing you  once  more.* 

"  I  saw  she  was  struggling  to  speak, 
but  could  not,  for  her  lips  moved,  yet  they 
produced  no  sound.  At  length  the  word 
farewell,  in  deep  and  suffocating  tonesf, 
was  faltered  from  her  lips. 

**  *  Ere  I  bid  you  farewell,  Laura,  I 
have  something  to  sny,  which  I  could  not 
be  happy  were  I  to  leave  unspoken.  I 
would  not  have  you  believe  me  unkind- 
ungrateful.  Alas,  could  you  read  my 
heart,  you  would  know,  I  am  neither.* 

"  As  I  spoke  I  seated  myself  behide 
her  on  the  mossy  bench — her  head  fell 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  power  of  utterance  was  restored  to 
her  lips. 

*'  What  passed  at  that  interview,  words 
shall  never  tell. 

'*  The  carriage  was  countermanded.  I 
did  not  return  to  the  army.*' 

And  now,  gentle  readers,  we  have 
almost  '*  &iid  our  say,"  and  do  not 
know  that  you  would  thank  us  for  tlie 
very  best  summary  possible  of  the  nio- 
rifs  and  demerits  of  Cyril  Thornton. 
When  we  like  a  book,  wo  laui!  it,  with- 
out any  of  those  base  "  ifs"  and  "  buts" 
that  take  away  all  the  grace  of  com- 
mendation, and  leave  the  mind  ba- 
lancing between  praise  and  censure. 
Wheu  wc  dislike  a  hook,  our  worst 
enemies  will  allow,  that  we  condemn 
it  to  the  heart's  content  of  all  reason- 
able people.  We  daresay  that  these 
three  volumes  arc  full  of  faults,  and 
that,  if  all  carefully  picked  out  by 
some  sharp- sighted,  nimble- fingered 
critic,  partial  to  such  employment, 
they  would  fill  a  bushel.  Wc  arc 
ftonry  ibat  C'^tW  ^jKmm^Vam^  ik^t  hia 
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Pare  as  is  the  air  on  the  Peak 
eriffe,  it  seems  not  to  have 
veil  with  his  peculiar  tempera* 
id  constitution,  and,  contrary 
BSsct  on  people  in  general,  to 
ade  him  somewhat  dull  and 
,  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  felt 
lelfj  for  he  climbs  no  more 
ins.  He  goes  backwards  and 
Is,  too,  from  Eneland  to  the 
da,  we  think,  or  eUcwhere,  on 
'  absence,  when  we  arc  hardly 
d  for  such  proceedings ;  and 
d  the  reasons  of  his  change 
e  are  sufficient  to  his  own 
nt  and  feelings,  he  cares  lit* 
at  those  of  the  critical  world, 
le  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  has  a 
nae  of  the  ridiculous,  nobody 
ny;  but,  like  most  persons  so 
he  is  rather  too  fond  of  ex- 
l  bis  powers,  and  not  always  so 
ful  as  his  friends  hod  reason  to 
"  Come,  Cyril,  be  serious  ;" 
nch  remonstrtinces^  vhy,  hepre- 
■y  perhaps,  with  a  caricature  of 
imbartonsiiire  beauties,  kick- 
•ir  splay-feet  to  the  astonish- 
md  even  terror,  of  the  refined 
tion  of  an  English  ball-room, 
■tering- place.  On  some  parts 
ife  he  dwells  too  long — and  en 
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othera  too  shortly—unmindful  of  pro« 
portion— and  we  yesterday  heard  a 
Phrenologist  say,  that  he  was  willing 
to  pledge  the  science  on  the  small  size 
of  his  organ  of  Constructiveness.  But 
so  many  pledges  of  that  sort  are  now 
lying  unredeemed  in  the  various  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  here  and  in  London, 
that  we  requested  our  friend  for  the 
present  to  let  alone  this  gentleman's 
skull.  Men,  we  presume,  do  not,  idl  the 
while  they  are  continuing  to  lead  their 
lives,  keep  constructing  them  on  archi- 
tectural principles,  as  Burn,  Hamilton, 
or  Playfair,  would  construct  a  college 
or  a  church.    People's  lives,  it  would 
appear  to  us,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
self-constructed— or    by    the    Fates. 
When,  how,  or  by  what  hand  the 
dark  foundations  were  laid,  it  is  ever 
hard  to  say — nor  less  hard  to  speak  of 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  superstruc- 
ture.   The  order  of  some  lives,  is  the 
strong  plain  Doric— of  others,  the  ele- 
gant graceful  Attic— of  others,  the 
rich  ornate  Corinthian— of  others,  the 
elaborate  and  crowded  Composite  ;— 
but  how,  why,  or  wherefore,  Vitruvius 
cannot  tell — Palladio  himself  is  puz-< 
zled — and  Inigo  Jones  knows  no  more 
than  the  commonest  stone-mason. 


SIX  SONNETS. — IJY  DELTA. 
NOCHE  SERENA. 

How  tranquil  is  the  night !  The  torrent's  roar 
Dies  oH'  far  distant ;  through  the  lattice  streams 
The  f)urc,  white,  silvery  moonshine,  mantling  o'er 
The  couch  and  curtains  with  its  fairy  gleams. 
Sweet  is  the  prospect ;  sweeter  are  the  dreams 
From  which  my  loathful  eyelid  now  unclosed  :— 
Methought  beside  a  forest  we  reposed, 
l^Iarking  the  summer  sun's  far  western  beams, 
A  dear- loved  friend  and  I.    The  nightingale 
To  silence  and  to  us  her  pensive  tale 
Sang  forth  ;  the  very  tone  of  vauish'd  years 
Came  o'er  me,  feelings  warm,  and  visions  bright ; 
Alas  !  how  quick  such  vision  disappears, 
To  leave  tlie  spectral  moon  and  silent  night ! 

DECEMBER  DROOFINGS. 

It  is  a  chill,  dull  morning ;  o'er  the  sea 
Hang  robes  of  lazy  mist ;  the  sky  is  pale 
With  melsncholv  clouds ;  the  wintry  gale 
Ceaseless  raves  o  er  the  house-top  drearily. 
"VVe  are  a  part  of  Nature,  and  partake 
Even  of  the  general  gloom  or  sadness,  as 
Lour  the  grim  storms,  or  skies  of  azure  glass 
Lie  mirror 'd  in  the  grove-embosom'd  lake. 
Oh  !  she  is  not  a  cruel  ministress ; — 
Even  as  I  pause,  on  yonder  dewy  bough 
The  honsiSiold  robin  mnga  ;  and  bids  me  know, 
nmt  He  who  made  ua,  lowea  na  not  the  less 
AmkI  our  aonowa,  than  when  cheerfulness 
ExMlta  the  ba^t  »ad  aanikn  upon  tiie  brow  \ 
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MOIIir  OK  THB  MOUNT. 

Ti8  eatasy  on  a  high  hUl  to  standi 

"When  moniing  lightem  to  the  odeut  d^y» 

Besprent  with  dewy  fivshness ;  Sol's  fierce  eye 

Scattering  at  once  all  ahadows  from  the  land. 

As  'twere  from  sleep  Nature  awakes ;  her  face 

All  Uniting,  and  refiresh'd,  and  beautiful ; 

Andj  as  a  steed  rejoicing  for  the  race. 

So  pants  the  landscape.    Dull  the  hearty  oh  dull. 

That)  to  the  melody  of  early  birds^ 

Throbs  not  with  holier  tranroorts  of  delight ; 

Nature  speaks  to  us  in  articulate  words. 

And  spreads  her  living  scenes  with  glory  bright ; 

AU  that  can  soothe  the  listening  ear  affords ; 

And  all  that  can  bewitch  the  rayiah'd  sight. 

GLOAMING. 

Thvbk  is  a  beauty  in  the  grey  twilight. 

Which  minds  unmnaioal  can  never  know, 

A  holy  quietude,  that  yields  to  woe 

A  pulseless  pleasure,  naught  with  pure  delight  :— 

The  aspect  of  the  mountains  huge,  that  brave 

And  bear  unon  their  breasts  the  rolling  storms ; 

And  the  sort  twinkling  of  the  stars,  that  pave 

Heaven's  highway  with  their  bright  and  burning  forms  ; 

The  rustle  of  the  dark  boughs  overhead ; 

The  munnurs  of  the  mrrent  far  away ; 

The  last  notes  of  the  bladcbird,  and  the  bay 

Of  sullen  watch-dog,  Arom  the  far  farm-stead-— 

All  waken  thoughts  of  Being's  early  day. 

Loves  queuch'd,  hopes  past,  friends  lost,  and  pleasures  fled. 

▼EEITAL  FEELINGS. 

'Tis  soothing,  'tis  deliditful  to  the  mind, 
When  brumal  stonns  dissolving  leave  the  plain. 
To  Usten  to  the  birds,  and  feel  again 
The  genial  sumhioe,  bountiftil  and  kind ; 
To  mark  the  deepening  axure  of  the  sky ; 
The  verdant  beauty  of  the  mountain  side ; 
The  forests  bright  with  renovated  pride ; 
And  cultured  fields  of  many-tinted  dye  ;-— 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  crocus  delicate 
Succeed  the  orphan  snow-drop  ;  and  to  hear 
The  season- welcoming  lark,  wiUi  anthem  clear. 
Descending  from  the  blue  sky  to  his  mate 
On  the  freAh  turf;  and  know  that  desolate 
Winter  is  past,  and  bri£^t-hair'd  Summer  near. 

IL  P£NSEa0S0. 

Resplendent  halls,  and  Fashion's  proud  array. 
The  smiles  of  Flattery,  and  the  pomp  of  Art, 
Music,  and  Mirth,  and  Dancing,  to  the  heart 
Of  him,  whose  every  hape  hath  waned  away. 
Are  but  as  mockeries.    Him  it  pleases  more, 
When  sunlight  Mes  ftom  the  grey  western  sky. 
To  listen  to  the  sere  loaves  whirhng  dry. 
Around  his  path,  and  to  the  torrent's  roar ; 
There,  resting  on  some  mossy  pediment, 
CoDtempladre,  beneath  a  Masted  tree, 
Deeply  he  feeU  Earth's  Attik  vsnitY ; 
Jbce  Iifi$  if  IhiI  A  toww  by  UajbimiMt  wnl ; 
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ZPH  A'£N  STMnOSia  KTAIKON  n£FINI2X0M£NAaN 
HA£A  KOTIAAONTA  KAQHM£MON  OINOnOTAZ£IN.   , 

2. 
FHoc.  ap.  Atk. 

QTOii  11  a  distich  hy  wise  old  Pkoeylides, 
An  ancient,  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  iilly  days  ; 
Meaning,  '''T18  ught  for  0000  wivsBiBBiKa  rsopLS, 
t€  j^q^  ^q  2^2t  tusjuo  pack  round  th£  board  uir  4  crifplr  ; 
*'  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  th£Ir  tipplx/' 
Aa  excellent  rule  qfthe  hearty  old  cock  '//^-^ 
And  a  veryJU  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'J 

C.  N.  ap*  Ambr, 


ScBKf  I«— -Tkhi  Boihing^mofMn^s  in  Hit  Sea  at  Fartobello. 

SHBPaERD  4MC{  TiCKiBR* 
8HKPBERD. 

Halloo,  Mr  Tickler,  are  70u  do  rea^^  Tet«  man  ?  I've  been  a  mother- 
naked  maD,  in  my  machine  nere,  for  nuur  tnan  ten  minutes.  Hae  your  panta« 
loons  got  entangled  amang  your  l^eela,  or  are  you  saying  your  prayers  afore 
youpumge? 

TICKLER. 

Both.  These  patent  long  drawers,  too,  are  a  confounded  nuisance-^^nd 
this  patent  short  under-shirt.  There  it  no  getting  out  of  them ,  without  greater 
agility  than  is  generdly  possessed  by  a  man  at  my  time  of  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  a' pawtents.  As  for  mysell  I  never  wear  drawers,  but  hae  my 
breeks  lined  wi  flannen  a'  the  year  through ;  and  as  for  thae  wee  short  corded 
under-shirts  that  dasp  you  like  ivy,  I  never  hae  had  ane  o'  them  on  syn  last 
July,  when  I  was  forced  to  cut  it  aff  my  back  and  breast  wi'  a  pair  o'  sheep« 
shears,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  get  out  o't  every  morning  for  twa  months. 
But  are  ye  no  ready,  sir  ?  A  man  on  the  scafibld  wud  na  be  allowed  soe  lang 
time  for  preparation.  The  minister  or  tho  hangman  wud  be  jugging  him  to 
fling  the  oandkershief • 

TICILXR. 

Hanging,  I  hold,  is  a  mere  flea-bite— 

SHEPHERD. 

What,  tae  doukin  ? — Here  goes. 

{The  SmTHztJ) plunges  into  the  sea*) 

TICKLER. 

What  the  devil  has  become  of  James  ?  He  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  That  is 
bat  a  gull — ^that  oidy  a  seal — and  that  a  mere  pellock.  James,  James,  James ! 

BUEPHERD.  {emerging,) 

Wha's  that  roaring.^  Stop awee  till  I  get  the  sawt  water  out  o'  my  een, and 
my  mouth,  and  my  nose,  and  wring  py  nair  a  bit  Noo,  wharc  are  you,  Mr 
Tickler? 

TICKLER. 

I  think  I  shall  put  on  my  clothes  again,  James.  The  air  is  chill ;  and  I 
see  from  your  face  that  the  water  is  as  cold  as  ice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh^  man !  but  you're  a  desperate  cooart.   Think  shame  o'  ^oax«eIL>^Uum\v  ^ 
naked  tbe»,  nt  the  mouth  o'  the  uuK^hine,  wi'  the  hail  crew  o*  NoixV^nT,^^^ 
VocXXIL  •        O 
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up  the  Fritb^  looking  at  yc,  ane  after  anither,  frae  cyuck  lo  captain^  through 
the  tdeacope. 

TICKLER. 

James,  on  the  sinceritj  of  a  ahepherd,  and  the  fidth  of  a  Christian,  lay  your 
hand  on  your  heart,  and  tell  me  waa  not  the  ahock  tremendous  ?  I  thought 
you  never  would  have  reappeared. 

SHEPHERI). 

The  shock  waa  naethlng,  nae  raair  than  what  a  body  feels  when  waukenin' 
suddenly  during  a  sermon,  or  fa'in'  ower  a  stair-case  in  a  dream. — But  I'm 
aff  to  Inchkeith. 

TICKLER. 

Whizz.  {Flings  a  somerset  into  the  sea,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane — twa — three— four— five — sax — seven — aught — but  there's  nae  need 
o'  coontin — ^for  nae  pearl-diver,  in  the  Straits  o'  Madagascar  or  aff  the  coast  o* 
Coromandel,  can  baud  in  his  breath  like  Tickler.  Wecl  that's  surprisin'.  Yon 
chaise  has  gaen  about  half  a  mile  o'  gate  towards  Forty boU^  syn  he  gaid  fiz- 
zin'  outower  the  lugs  like  a  verra  rocket  Safe  us,  what's  this  gruppin'  me  by 
the  legs  ?  A  sherk^a  sherk — a  sherk ! 

TICKLER,  (yellowing  to  the  surface,) 

Blabla — ^b]abla*-bl&— 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  keep't  soomin'  aneath  the  water  till  he's  sick ;  but  every  man  for  hini<« 
self,  and  God  for  us  all — I'm  afF. 

(Shepherd  stretches  away  to  sea  in  the  direction  of 

Inchkeith — Tickler  in  pursuit,) 

TICKLER. 

Every  sinew,  my  dear  James,  like  so  much  whip-cord.  I  swim  like  a  saU 
raon. 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  sir !  that  Lord  Byron  had  but  been  alive  the  noo,  what  a  sweepstakes ! 

TICKLER. 

A  Liverpool  gentleman  has  undertaken,  James,  to  swim  four-and* twenty 
miles  at  a  stretch.    What  are  the  odds  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Three  to  one  on  Saturn  and  Neptune.    Hell  get  numm. 

TICKLER. 

James,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  rough  on  the  back.  Vou  are  a  perfect 
otter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  personality,  Mr  Tickler,  out  at  sea.  Ill  compare  carcasses  wi*  you  ony 
day  o'  tne  year.  Yet,  you're  a  gran'  soomer— out  o*  the  water  at  every  stroke, 
neck,  breast,  shouthers,  and  half  way  doon  the  back — after  the  fashion  o'  the 
great  American  serpent.  As  for  me,  my  style  o'  soomin's  less  showy— laigh 
and  lown — less  hurry,  but  mair  speed.  Come,  sir,  I'll  dive  you  for  a  jug  o' 
toddy. 

(Tickler  ami  Shepherd  melt  away  like  foam-bells  in  the  sunshine.) 

SHEPHBBD. 

Mr  Tickler ! 

TICKLER. 

James! 

SHEPHERD. 

■^  It*s  a  drawn  bate--sae  well  baith  pay. — O  sir !  Is  na'  Embro  a  glorious 
city  }^  Sae  dear  the  air,  yonner  you  see  a  man  and  a  woman  stannin  on  the 
tap  o'  Arthur's  Seat !  I  had  nae  notion  there  were  sae  mony  steeples,  and 
spires,  and  columns,  and  pillars,  and  obelisks,  and  doms,  in  Embro !  And 
at  this  distance,  the  ee  canna  distinguish  atween  them  that  belangs  to  kirks, 
and  them  that  belangs  to  naval  monuments,  and  them  that  belangs  to  ile-gas 
companies,  and  them  that's  only  chimley-heeds  in  the  auld  toun,  and  the  taps 
^'^ves,  or  single  trees,  sic  as  poplars ;  and  aboon  a'  and  aliint  a',  craigs  and 
Man-hroo'dhW^  sprinkled  wi' sheep,  lichta  and  shadows,  and  the  blue  vapoury 
elimmer  o' »  Midsummer  day^het,  bet,  hcl,  wi'  ^e  barametec  at  ninety ;— 
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bat  hew,  to'iu  twt,  bob-bobbiii  smuig'  the  wee,  fwsh,  cool,  xnurtniuin',  and 
taemy  wi'  waves,  temperate  as  the  air  within  the  mermaid's  palace,    Anither 

TICKLER. 

James,  here  goes  the  Fly-Wheel. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  beats  a* !  He  gangs  round  in  the  water  like  a  jack  roastin'  beef.  I'm 
thinkin'  he  canna  stop  himselL    Safe  us,  he's  fun'  out  the  perpetual  motion. 

TICKLES. 

\Yliat  fish,  James,  would  you  incline  to  be,  if  put  into  scales  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A  dolphin — ^for  they  hae  the  speed  o'  lichtnin*.  They'll  dart  past  and  roun' 
about  a  ship  in  full  sail  before  the  wind,  just  as  if  she  was  at  anchor.  Then 
the  dolphin  is  a  fish  o' peace— he  saved  the  life  o'  a  poet  of  auld,  Arion,  wi'  his 
harp — and  oh  !  thev  say,  the  creatur's  beautifu'  in  death — ^Byron,  ye  ken,  com- 
parin'  his  hues  to  those  o'  the  sun  settin'  ahint  the  Grecian  Isles.  I  sud  like 
to  be  a  dolphin. 

TICKLER. 

I  should  choose  to  sport  shark  for  a  season.    In  speed  he  is  a  match  for  the 
dolphin — and  then,  James,  think  what  luxury  to  swallow  a  well-fed  chaplain,  * 
or  a  delicate  midshipman,  or  a  young  negro  girl  occasionally^—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And  feenally  to  be  grupped  wi'  a  hyuck  in  a  cocked  hat  and  feather,  at 
which  the  shark  rises,  as  a  trout  does  at  a  flee,  bawled  on  board,  and  hacked  to 
piecea  wi'  cutlasses  and  pikes  by  the  joUy  crew,  or  left  alive  on  the  deck,  gut- 
ted as  clean  as  a  dice-box,  and  without  an  inch  o'  bowels. 

TICKLER. 

Men  die  at  shore.  Jamas,  of  natural  deaths  as  bad  as  that 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  see  —I  sud  hae  nae  great  objections  to  be  a  whale  in  the  Polar  Seas. 
Gran'  fon  to  flinff  a  boatfu'  o' harpooners  into  the  air— or,  wi'  ae  thud  o'  your 
tail,  to  drive  in  toe  stern-posts  o*  a  Greenlandman. 

TICKLER. 

Gnmder  fun  still,  James,  to  fbel  the  inextricable  harpoon  in  your  blubber, 
and  to  go  snoving  away  beneath  an  ioe*floe  with  four  mile  of  line  connecting 
you  with  your  distant  enemies. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  w.ha]es  marry  but  ae;Wife,  and  are  passionately  attached  to  their 
offering.  There,  they  and  I  are  congenial  speerits.  Nae  fish  that  swims 
enjoys  so  large  a  share  of  domestic  happiness. 

TICKLER. 

A  whale,  James,  is  not  a  fish. 

SHEPHERD. 

b  na  he  >  Let  him  alane  for  that.  He's  ca'd  a  fish  in  the  Bible,  and  that's 
better  authority  than  BuflS^n.    Oh !  that  I  were  a  whale ! 

TICKLER. 

What  think  you  of  a  summer  of  the  American  Sea-Serpent  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  To  be  constantly  cruized  upon  by  the  hale  American  navy,  mi]i« 
tary  and  mercantile  !  No  to  be  able  to  show  your  back  aboon  water  without 
being  libelled  by  the  Yankees  in  a*  the  newspapers,  and  pursued  even  by  plea« 
sore-parties,  playin'  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  smokin'  cigars !  Besides,  although 
I  hae  nae  objection  to  a  certain  degree  o'  singularity,  I  sudna  just  like  to  be 
sse  very  singular  a^  the  American  S^Serpent,  who  is  the  only  ane  of  his  specie 
noo  extant ;  and  whether  he  dees  in  his  bed,  or  is  slain  by  Jonathan,  must 
incur  the  pain  and  the  opprobrium  o'  defunckin'  an  auld  bachelor.— What's 
the  matter  wi'  you,  Mr  Tickler  ?— (Diiwr.) 

TICKLER. 

The  calf  of  my  right  leg  is  rather  harder  than  is  altogether  pleasant  A 
pretty  busineBa  if  it  prove  the  cramp ;  and  the  cramp  it  is,  sure  enough — ^liallo 
^"JtiPW  ■  JtmcB    Jamei— hallo— i'm  seized  with  the  ciain^^---3«ai«ir— "Cfi* 
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sinewt  of  the  calf  of  my  right  leg  are  gadiered  up  into  a  knot  aboat  the  bulk 
and  consistency  of  a  rie^e-hammer— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  tricks  npon  travellers.  Yon'Te  nae  cramp.  Gin  yon  hae»  atreek  out 
your  richt  hinu  leg,  like  a  horse  giein'  a  fnnk — and  then  ower  on  the  back  o* 
ye,  and  keep  floatin'  for  a  space,  and  your  cauf  '11  be  as  saft's  a  cushion.  Lord 
safe  us,  what's  this  ?  Deevu  tak  me  if  he's  no  droonin'.  Mr  Tickler,  are  Von 
droonin'  ?  There  he's  doon  ance,  and  up  again — twice^  and  up  again  ; — but 
it's  time  to  tak  hand  o'  him  by  die  hair  o'  the  head,  or  he'll  be  doon  amang 
the  limpets ! — (Shefujerd  seizes  Tickler  by  the  locks.) 

TICKLER. 

'  Oho--oho— oho— -ho— ho*-ho— bra— hra**hrach**hrach. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  language  is  that  ?  Finnish  ?  Noo,  sir,  dinna  rug  me  doon  to  the  bot« 
torn  dang  wi'  you  in  the  dead-thrawi. 

TICKLER. 

Heaven  reward  you^— James^the  pain  is  gone — but  keep  near  me* 

SHEPHERD. 

Whammle  yoursell  ower  on  your  back,  tar.  That  'ill  do.  Hbo  are  Toa 
now,  sir?  Yonner^s  the  James  Watt  iteam-boat.  Captain  Bain,  within  half  a 
league.  Lean  on  my  airm,  8ir>  till  he  comes  alang-side,  and  it  'ill  be  a  real 
happiness  to  the  captain  to  saY^your  life.  But  what  'ill  a'  the  leddiea  do 
whan  they're  hoiatin  us  a^board  ?  They  maun  just  use  their  £uia. 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  I  am  again  floating  like  a  turtle,->-bat  keep  within  hafl, 
James.    Are  you  to  windward  or  leeward  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Right  astam.  Did  you  ever  see,  dr,  in  a'  your  bom  days,  de  a  aky  ?  Ane 
can  scarcely  say  he  sees't,  for  it's  maiat  invisible  in  its  blue  beautifu'  tenuity, 
as  the  waters  o'  a  well !  It's  just  like  the  ee  o'  ae  lassie  I  kent  lang  ago— me 
langer  you  gazed  intil't,  the  deep,  deep,  deeper  it  grew— 4he  cawmer  and 
the  mair  cawm — composed  o'  a  smile,  as  an  amythist  ia  composed  o'  licht*^ 
and  seeming  something  impalpable  to  the  touch,  till  you  ventured,  wi'  fear, 
joy,  and  tremmlin'  to  kiss  it— just  ae  hesitatin',  pantin ,  reverential  kiaa— and 
then  to  be  sure  your  verra  sowl  kent  it  to  be  a  bonny  blue  ee,  covered  wi'  a 
lid  o'  dark  fringes,  and  drappin'  aiblins  a  bit  frichten'd  tear  to  the  lip  o'  love. 

TICKLER. 

What  is  your  specific  gravity,  James  ?    You  float  like  a  sedge. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  rather  a  Nautilus,  or  a  Mew.    I'm  native  to  the  yelement. 

TICKLER. 

Where  learned  you  the  natatory  art,  my  dear  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  yovL  mean  soomin'  ?  In  St  Mary's  Loch.  For  a  kail  simmer  I  kept 
plouterin'  alang  the  shore,  and  pittin'  ae  fit  to  the  grun,  knockin'  the  skin  luT 
my  knees,  and  roakin'  nae  progress,  till  ae  day,  the  gravel  hacin'  been  loosened 
by  a  flood,  I  plowpped  in  ower  head  and  cars,  and  in  my  confusion,  tumin' 
my  face  the  wrang  airt,  I  sworn  across  the  loch  at  the  widest,  at  ae  streatch, 
and  ever  after  that  cou'd  hae  soomed  ony  man  in  the  Forest  for  a  wager,  ex- 
cep  Mr  David  Ballantyne,  that  noo  leeves  ower  by  yonner,  near  the  Hermitage 
Castle. 

TICKLER. 

Now^  James,  you  are,  to  use  the  language  of  Spenser,  the  Shepherd  of  the 

SHEPHERD. 

^  O  that  I  had  been  a  sailor !  To  hae  circumnavigated  the  warld !  To  hae 
pitched  our  tents,  or  built  our  bowers,  on  the  shores  o'  bays  sae  glitterin'  wi' 
league^lang  wreaths  o'  shells,  tliat  the  billows  blushed  crimson  as  they  mur« 
mured!  To  hae  seen  our  flags  bumin'  meteor-like,  high  up  amanc  the 
primeval  woods,  while  birds  bright  aa  ony  buntin'  sat  trimroin  their  plum« 
sju/jv  amaDg  the  cordage,  ue  tame  in  that  island  where  ship  hod  haply  never 
duelled  afore,  nor  ever  might  touch  again,  l]fing  in  a  \at\lxwVtt  \i^  \\»5i,  asadf 


oot  o'  the  breath  o'  the  treddwunds !  Or  to  hae  landed  wi'  a'  the  crew^  marines 
and  a'y  excep  a  guard  on  thip-board  to  keep  aff  the  crowd  b*  canoei,  on  aome 
warlike -isle^  toesin'  wi'  the  plumes  on  chieftains'  heads,  and  soun'-soun'-sound- 
itk*  wi'  ^ngs !  What's  a  man-o'-war's  barge,  Mr  Tickler,  b^utifa'  lieht 
tiiongh  It  be,  to  the  hundred-oared  canoe  o'  some  savage  Island-king !  The 
King  himsell  lyin'  in  state — no  dead,  but  leevin',  every  inch  o'  him— on  a 
platform — aboon  a'  his  warriors  standin'  wi'  war-dubs,  and  stane-hatcheta, 
and  flsh-bane  spears,  and  twisted  mats,  and  tattooed  faces,  and  omamenta 
in  their  noses,  and  painted  een,  and  feathers  on  their  heads  a  yard  he^h,  • 
pilent,  or  burstin'  out  o'  a  sudden  intil  shootin'  sangs  o'  welcome  or  deaukee, 
in  a  language  made  up  o'  a  few  lang  Strang  words— maistly  gutturals-HUid 
gran'  for  the  naked  priests  to  yell  intil  the  ears  o'  their  victims,  when  abont 
to  cut  their  throats  on  the  altar-stane  that  Idolatry  had  incrusted  with  blood, 
■bed  by  stormy  moonlicht  to  glut  the  maw  of  their  sanguinary  God.  Or  say 
rather---0  rather  say,  that  the  white-winged  Wonder  that  has  brought  the 
strangers  frae  afar,  frae  lands  beyond  the  setting  sun,  has  been  hailed  with 
hymns  and  dances  o'  peace — and  that  a'  the  daughters  of  the  Isle,  wi'  the 
daughter  o'  the  King  at  their  head,  come  a'  gracefully  windin'  alang  in  a 
figur,  that,  wi'  a  thousan'  changes,  is  aye  but  ae  single  dance,  wi'  unsandalled 
feet  true  to  their  ain  wild  singin',  wi'  wings  fancifully  fastened  to  their  shoa« 
then,  and,  beautifu'  crcaturs !  a'  naked  to  the  waist — But  whare  the  deeril'a 
Mr  Tickler?  Has  he  sunk  during  my  soliloquy  ?  or  swum  to  shore?  Mr 
Tickler — Mr  Tickler — I  wush  I  had  a  pistol  to  fire  into  the  air,  that  he  might 
be  brought  to.  Yonner  he  is,  playin' at  porpuss.  Let  me  try  if  I  can  reach  him 
in  twen^  atrokes — ^it's  no  abune  a  hunder  yards.  Five  yards  a-stroke—no  bad 
•oomin'  in  dnd  water.— There,  I've  done  it  in  nineteen.  Let  me  on  my 
back  to  a  rest. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  not  mm  that  this  confounded  cramp-— ^ 

SHEPHBRD. 

The  cramp's  just  like  the  hiccup,  sir — never  think  o't,  and  it's  gane.  Tve 
seen  a  white  lace-veil,  sic  as  Queen  Mary's  drawn  in,  lyin'  afloat,  without 
Btimn'aboo&  her  snawy  broo,  saftenin'  the  ee-llcht — and  it's  yon  braidccl  clouds 
that  remind  me  o't,  motionless,  as  if  they  had  lain  there  a'  their  lives ;  yet, 
wae'a  me !  perhaps  in  ae  single  hour  to  melt  away  for  ever ! 

TICKLER. 

James,  were  a  Mermaid  to  see  and  hear  you  moralizing  so,  afloat  on  yonr 
back,  her  heart  were  lost* 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  nae  fitvourite  npo,  I  suspec,  amang  the  Mermaids. 

TICKLER. 

Why  not,  James  ^  You  look  more  irresistible  than  you  imagine.  Never 
saw  I  yom  fiice  and  figure  to  more  advantage — ^when  lying  on  the  braes  o' 
Yairew,  with  your  eyes  closed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  shadows  of  poetical 
dreams  chasing  each  other  along  cheek  and  brow.  You  would  make  a  beau* 
tiAd  corpse,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Think  shame  o'  yoursell,  Mr  Tickler,  for  daurin'  to  use  that  word,  and  the 
Diinies  o'  the  cawf  o'  your  richt  leg  yet  knotted  wi'  tlie  cramp.  Think  shame 
a'yonrsell!  That  word's  no  canny. 

TICKLER. 

But  what  ail  the  Mermaids  with  the  Shepherd  ? 

SHCi'ilERl). 

I  was  anoe  lyin'  half  asleep  in  a  sea-shore  cave  o'  the  Idc  o'  Sky,  wearied 
mt  by  the  verra  beauty  o'  the  moonlicht  that  had  keepit  lyin'  for  hours  in  ae 
ang  une  o'  harmless  fire,  stretching  leagues  and  leasues  to  die  rim  o'  the  ocean. 
>fac  sound,  but  a  bit  faint,  dim  plash — splash — plash  o'  the  tide — whether  eb* 
nn'  or  flawin'  I  ken  not — no  against,  but  upon  the  weedy  sides  o'  the  cavc- 

TICKLEIU 

As  when  some  shepherd  of  the  Ilcbridc  Isles, 
.     .  Placed  for  amid  the  nidandioly  main  I 
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8HBPHBBJ>. 

That  aoun'a  like  Thamson-^  hia  Castle  o'  Inddence.  A'  the  hail  warld 
was  forgotten— and  my  ain  name  and  what  I  waa — and  where  I  had  come 
Irae-HUid  why  1  was  lyin'  there — nor  was  I  onything  but  a  Leeviu'  Dream. 

TICKLER. 

Are  you  to  windward  or  leeward^  James  ? 

SHBrnBRD. 

Something — ^like  a  caulder  breath  o'  moonlicht — ^fell  on  my  face  and  breast, 
and  seemed  to  touch  all  my  body  and  my  limbs.  But  it  canna  be  mere  moon- 
licbtj  thocht  I,  for,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  the  whisperin' — or  say  rather, 
the  waverin'  o'  the  voice— -no  alang  the  green  cave  wa's,  but  close  in  til  my  ear« 
and  then  within  my  verra  breast, — sae,  at  first,  for  the  soun'was  saft  and  sweet, 
and  wi'  a  touch  o'  plaintive  wildness  in't  no  unlike  the  strain  o'  an  Eolion  harp, 
I  was  rather  surprised  than  feared,  and  moist  thocht  that  it  was  but  the  wark 
o'  my  ain  fancy,  afore  she  yielded  to  the  dwawm  o'  that  solitary  sleep. 

TICKLER. 

James,  I  hear  the  Steamer. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  opened  my  een,  that  had  only  been  half  steekit — and  may  we  never  reach 
the  shore  agaiuj  if  there  was  not  I,  sir,  in  the  embrace  o'  a  jViermaid  ! 

TICKLER. 

James — remember  we  are  well  out  to  Inchkeith.    If  you  please,  no 

SHEPHsan. 

I  would  scorn  to  be  droon'd  with  a  lee  in  my  mouth,  sir.  It  is  ouite  true 
that  the  hair  o'  the  cretur  is  green — and  it's  as  slimy  as  it's  green — slimy  and 
aUddery  aa  the  sea-weed  that  cheats  your  unsteady  footing  on  the  rocks.  Then 
what  een !— oh,  what  een  ! — Like  the  boiled  een  o'  a  cod's  head  and  shou- 
thcrs  !-*and  yet  expression  in  them — an  expression  o'  love  and  fondness,  thai 
would  hae  garred  an  Eskimaw  scunner. 

TICKLBR* 

JameSf  you  are  surely  romancing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  dear,  dear  me !— hech,  sirs !  hech,  sirs ! — ^the  fishiness  o'  that  kiss  !-— 
I  had  hung  up  my  daea  to  dry  on  a  peak  o'  the  difi-— for  it  was  ane  o'  thae 
lang  midsummer  pichts,  when  the  cea-air  itself  fans  ye  wi'  as  warm  a  au^  as 
that  frae  a  leddy's  fan,  when  you're  aittin'  side  by  side  wi'  her  in  an  ar« 


TICKLER. 

Oh,  James— you  fox— - 

SHEPHERD* 

Sae  that  I  was  as  naked  as  either  yon  or  me,  Mr  Tickler,  at  this  blessed 
moment — and  whan  I  felt  mysell  enveloped  in  the  hauns,  paws,  fins,  scales, 
tail,  and  maw  o'  the  Mermaid  o'  a  monster,  I  grued  till  the  verra  roof  o'  the 
cave  let  down  drap,  drap,  drap  upon  us-Hone  and  the  Mermaid-*and  I  gied 
myaell  up  for  lost. 

TICKLER. 

Worse  than  Venus  and  Adonis,  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  began  mutterin'  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  and  the  hundred  and 
nineteenth  Psalm — but  a'  wudna  do.  The  Mermaid  held  the  grup-— and  while 
I  was  splutterin'  out  her  kisses,  and  convulsed  waur  than  I  ever  was  under  the 
waarst  nicht-mare  that  ever  sat  on  my  stamach,  wi'  ae  desperate  wallop  wc 
boith  gaed  tapsalteerie — frae  ae  sliddery  ledge  to  anither — tal,  wi'  accelerated 
velocity,  like  twa  stanes,  increasin'  acoordin'  to  the  squares  o'  the  distances, 
we  played  plunge  like  porpusses  into  the  sea,  a  thousand  fadom  deep»and 
hoo  I  gat  rid  o'  the  briny  Beastliness  nae  man  kens  till  this  day ;  for  there 
was  I  aittin'  in  the  cave,  chitterin' like  a  drookit  cock,  and  nae  Mermaid  to  be 
seen  or  heard ;  although,  wad  ye  believe  me,  the  cave  had  the  smell  o'  crabs, 
and  labsters,  and  oysters,  and  skate,  and  fish  in  general,  eueuch  to  turn  the 
stamach  o'  a  whale. or  a  sea>lion. 

TICKLER. 

Ship,  ahojl-^Let  us  change  our  poBition,  Jamic&i    Shall  we  board  the 
SicMiner? 
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Onljr  look  at  the  wsre^  boo  ibey  gang  wdterin'  frae  her  prow  and  ddea, 
and  widen  in  her  wake  for  miles  an !  Gin  we  venture  ony  nearer,  we'll  never 
wear  bireeka  mair.  Mercy  on  us^  ahe'a  bearin'  doon  upon  ns.  Let  ua  aoom 
&8t,  and  passing  across  her  bows,  we  shall  bear  up  to  windward  out  o'  a'  the 
commotion.— Captain  Bain !  Captain  Bain !  it's  me  and  Mr  IHckler,  takin'  a 
ioom  for  an  appeteet — stop  the  ingine  till  we  get  past  the  bowsprit. 

TICXLSR. 

Heavens,  James !  what  abevy  ofladleaondeck.    Let  us  dive. 

SHSPHBRD. 

You  may  dive — for  you  swim  improperly  high ;  but  as  for  me,  I  seem  in 
the  water  to  be  a  mere  Head,  like  a  cherub  on  a  church.  A  boat,  captain— a 
boat! 

TICKLER* 

Jaroea,  tou  aren't  mad,  sure  ?  Who  ever  boarded  a  steamer  in  our  plight  ? 
There  will  be  fainting  from  stem  to  stem,  in  cabin  and  steerage. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  that  leddy  in  the  straw-bannet  and  green  vail,  and  ruby  sarsnet,  wi* 
the  glaaa  at  her  ee.    Ye  ho— Miss— 

TICILER. 

James— remember  how  exceedingly  delicate  a  thing  is  a  young  lady's  repu« 
Ution.    See,  she  turns  away  in  confusion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Captain,  I  say,  what  news  frae  London  ? 

CAPTAIN  BAIN,  {ikroitgli  CI  Speaking'  irumpefS. 
Lord  Wellington's  amendment  on  the  bonding  clause  in  tne  com  bill  again 
csnicd  against  Ministers  by  133  to  198.    Sixty-six  shillings  ! 

.     TICKLER. 

What  says  your  firiend  M'Culloch  to  that.  Captain  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

WhB.  cares  a  bodle  about  com  bills  in  our  situation  ?  What's  the  Captain 
routin'  about  noo  out  o'  bis  speakin'  trumpet  ?  But  he  may  just  as  weel  naud 
his  tongue,  for  I  never  understand  ae  wora  out  o'  the  mouth  o'  a  trumpet. 

TICKLER. 

He  aaya,  the  general  opinion  in  Lcmdon  is,  that  the  Administration  will 
itand-  tfiat  Canning  and  Brou^iam-^- 

SHEPHERD. 

Canning  and  Brougham,  indeed!  Do  you  think,  sir,  if  Canning  and 
Brougham  had  been  soomin'  in  the  sea,  and  that  Canning  had  ta'en  the  cramp 
in  the  cawf  o'  his  richt  leg,  as  you  eidier  did,  or  said  you  did,  a  short  while 
sin  syne,  that  Brougham  wad  bae  safed  him  as  I  safed  you  ?  Faith,  no  he  in* 
deed !  Hairy  wad  hae  thocht  naething  o'  watchin'  till  Greorge  showed  the 
croon  o'  bis  head  aboon  irater,  and  then  hittin'  him  on  the  temples. 

TICKLER. 

No,  no,  James.  They  would  mutually  risk  lives  for  each  other's  sake.  But 
no  politics  at  present,  we're  getting  into  the  swell,  and  will  have  our  work  to 
do  to  beat  back  into  smooth  water.    James,  that  was  a  facer. 

SHEPHERD. 

'  Dog  on  it,  ane  wad  need  to  be  a  sea-mew,  or  kittywake,  or  stormy  pettrel, 
or  some  ither  ane  o'  Bewick's  birds 

TICKLEB. 

Keqp  your  mouth  shut,  James,  till  we're  out  of  the  swell. 

SHEPHERD. 

Em—hem— umph-"humphr^w1ilM  ■  whoo— whurr— whurr— hcrrachvach^ 
nich* 

TICKLER. 

Vhay— whiy— whsy— whugh— whu^ — shugh — shngh— prugh — ^ptsugh 
— pigngn- 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  lang  sin'  I've  drank  sac  muckle  sawt  water  at  ae  sittin' — at  ae  soomin', 
I  mean— «a  I  hae  dune,  sir,  sin'  that  Steam«lK>at  gaetl  by.    SVvo  Aoc<^  \\A«^ 
^AA  up  3  deeril  o' M  ruinpaB* 


TIGXLBB. 

WhoO'^^rhoo^^whoof^'-wluwH^whroo^whroof  -proof— ptroof—i>rtf  I 

Ae  thing  I  maun  tell  you^  sir»  and  that's,  gin  ]roa  tak  the  cramp  the  noo, 
yoa  maunna  expect  ony  assistance  frae  me— no  gin  you  were  my  am  faither. 
This  hates  a'  the  swalls  I  Confoun'  the  James  Watt,  quoth  I. 

TICKLEB. 

Nay»  nay,  James.  She  is  worthy  of  her  name — and  a  hcttcr  seaman  than 
Captain  Bam  never  hoxed  the  compass.  He  never  comes  below,  except  at  meal- 
times, and  a  pleasantcr  person  cannot  be  at  the  foot  of  the  Uble.  All  night 
long  he  is  on  deck,  looking  out  for  squalls. 

SUEPUXRD.  , 

I  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  just  noo,  in  the  trough  o*  the  sea,  I  did  na  see  the 
top  o'  the  Steamer's  chimley.  See,  Mr  Tickler— see,  Mr  Tickler — only  look 
here— only  look  here— herb's  Bbontb  !  Ma  Nobth's  obeat  Newfunlan' 
Bronte  ! 

tickler. 

Capital— capitaL  He  has  been  paying  his  father  a  visit  at  the  gallant  Ad- 
mirars,  and  come  across  our  steps  on  the  sands. 

SHErHBRD. 

Pair  fallow— -gran'  fallow— did  ye  think  we  waa  dioonin'  ? 

BROKTE. 

Bow— bow — ^bow — bow,  wow,  wow— bow,  wow,  wow. 

TICKLER.  , 

His  oratory  is  like  that  of  Bristol  Hunt  versus  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge. 

8«EFHBAD. 

Sur,  you're  tired,  sir.    You  had  better  tak  baud  o'  his  taiL 

TICKLER* 

No  bad  idea,  James.  But  let  me  just  put  one  arm  round  his  neck.  There 
we  go.    Bronte,  my  boy,  you  swim  strong  as  a  rlunoceros ! 

BRONTE. 

Bow,  wow,  wow— bow,  wow,  wow. 

SHBrHERI). 

He  can  do  onything  but  speak. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  I  think,  James,  he  speaks  uncommonljr  well.  Few  of  our  Scotch 
members  speak  better.    He  might  lead  the  Opposition. 

SHEFUEBP. 

What  for  will  ye  aye  be  introducin'  politics,  sir  ?  But  really,  I  hae  fund 
bis  tail  very  useful  in  that  swall ;  and  let's  leave  him  to  himsell  noo,  for  twa 
men  on  ae  dowg's  a  sair  doondracht. 

TICKLBR. 

With  what  a  bold  kind  eye  the  noble  animal  keepa  iwimming  between  ns, 
like  a  Christian ! 

SHEFHBRD. 

I  hae  never  been  able  to  perswade  my  heart  and  my  understandin'  that 
dowgs  haena  immortal  sowls.  See  how  he  steers  himsell,  first  a  wee  towaru 
me,  and  then  a  wee  towarts  you,  wi'  his  tail  like  a  rudder.  His  sowl  maun 
be  immortal. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  sure,  James,  that  if  it  be,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  meet  Bronte 
in  any  future  society. 

SHEFHBRD. 

.  The  minister  wad  ca'  that  no  orthodoz.^  But  the  mystery  o'  life  canna  gang 
out  like  the  pluff  o'  a'  cawnle.  Perhaps  the  verra  bit  bonny  glitterin'  iqsecka 
that  we  ca'  ephemeral,  because  they  dance  out  but  ae  single  day,  never  dee, 
bat  keep  for  ever  and  aye  openin'  and  ahuttin'  their  wings  in  mony  million 
atmospheres,  and  may  do  sae  through  a'  eternity.  The  universe  is  aiblins 
wide  eneuch. 

TICKLER. 

Efes  Hfbt  J  James,  a  boatful  of  ladioa    with  umbrellas  and  parasols  extend* 
ed  to  attcb  the  biwze,  Letii«lieonoaT4)«a:i|iiiAib«f  ^Qlu^ver  obflerpena* 

11 


{Femah  alartm  kmrdjram  the  pleature-'hoat    A  genUeman  in  the 
Hem  riU9  wUk  an  oar  and  Hands  in  a  tkreakning  aitiiwdeJ) 

TICKLBE. 

Eaie  off  to  the  tut,  Jamee— Bronte,  hnsh ! 

SHEPRERD. 

I  hoop  they're  nae  fooling-pieoefl — for  they  may  tak  ua  for  gulla,  and  pep- 
per  ua  wi'  awan-shot  or  aluga.  I'll  dive  at  the  flash.  Ton's  no  a  gun  that  cmiel 
ui  hi  hia  hann  ? 

TICKLER. 

He  leta  fall  hia  oar  into  the  water^  and  the  "  boatie  rows — the  boatie  roWr^ 
Hftrk^  a  song !  {Sonffjrom  the  retiring  ^oof.) 

SHEPHERD. 

A  Tery  good  sang,  and  very  well  sung— jolly  companions  every  one. 

TICKLER. 

The  fair  authors  of  the  Odd  Volun^e ! 

SHEPHIRD. 

What's  their  names  ? 

TICKLER. 

They  choose  to  be  anonymous,  James ;  and  that  being  the  case,  no'^gentle^ 
man  is  entitlol  to  withdraw  the  veil. 

-     SHSPHIRD. 

They're  sweet  singers,  howsomever,  and  the  words  o'  their  sang  are  capital. 
Biith  Odd  Volumea  are  maist  ingenious^  well  written,  and  amusing. 

TICKLER. 

The  public  thinks  so— and  they  sell  like  wild-fire. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  beginning  to  get  maist  desperat  thrusty,  and  hungry  baith.  What  a 
demier  wull  we  make !  How  mony  miles  do  ye  think  we  hae  swom  ? 

TICKLER. 

Three— in  or  over.  Let  me  sound,*-why,  James^  my  toe  scrapea  the  sand* 
<«  By  the  NaU  six  r 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  o't*  It'll  be  a  bonny  bizaineas,  gif  ony  neer-do-wecls  hae  ran  aff 
Iri'  our  daea  out  o'  the  machines.  But  gif  they  hae,  Bronte  '11  sune  grop 
them— WuU  ua  ye,  Bronte  ? 

BRONTE. 

Bow  ■  wow— wow— bow  wow  wow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Now,  Tickler,  that  our  feet  touch  the  grun.  111  rin  you  a  race  to  the  ina* 
dunea,  for  anither  jug. 

TICKLER* 

Done — ^But  let  us  have  a  fidr  start. — Once,  twice,  thrice ! 

(Tickler  and  the  Shepherd  ttart,  vnth  Broktb  m  the  von,  amid  hud  ae* 
elamationsjrom  the  shore,— ^Seene  closes.) 

Scene  Ih-^Insida  qfPortobello  Fly. 
Mrs  Gentle— Miss  Gentle. 

MttOBirTLK. 

I  suspect,  Mary,  that  we  are  to  nve  the  vdiole  coach  to  ourselves.  It  haa 
stmdciour. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Mr  Forsyth's  coach  seldom  starts,  I  think,  till  about  seven  minutes  after 
the  hour,  and  I  hope  we  may  have  company.  It  is  always  pleaaant  to  me  to 
see  a  new  face,  and  hear  a  new  voice,  if  it  should  be  but  for  a  passing  half-boiir 
of  eheerftiliiesa  and  good- will  among  strangers. 

JtnS  GENTLE. 

There  h  an  adrantage,  ebild^I  had  ahnost  etiled  U  t  b^MAt^^*mVM»»%'^n^> 
Vol,  XXtL  p       ^ 
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too  genteel.  People  who  at  all  times  keep  fastidiously  aloof  from  all  society 
but  that  in  which  it  is  their  fortune  to  move,  unconsciously  come  to  regard 
a  large  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  a  kind  of  pride,  not  unallid  to 
contempt,  and  their  sympathies  are  confined  within  too  narrow  a  range. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Yes,  mamma,  I  often  observe,  that  those  persons,  who,  by  the  kindness  of 
Providence,  are  enabled  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury — innocent  and  blameless  in 
itself,  fear  even  such  an  accidental  and  transient  association  with  their  infe* 
riors  in  rank  or  wealth,  as  may  befall  them  in  such  a  vehicle  as  this,  as  if  the 
contact  were  contamination.  Why,  too,  should  shame  ever  be  felt  but  for 
meanness  or  evil-doing  ? 

MRS  GSMTLE. 

Why,  my  dear  Mary,  we  are  both  beginning  absolutely  to  sermoniae  en 
other  people's  little  weaknesses  or  failings.  Who  knows,  if  we  had  a  carriage 
of  our  own  to  loll  in,  many  servants,  and  troops  of  splendid  friends,  that  we 
might  not  be  among  the  vainest  of  the  vain,  the  proudest  of  the  proud  ? 

Miss  OEKTLE. 

You  never  could,  momma,  for  you  have  been  tried ;  as  for  myself,  I  verily 
believe  that  my  hauteur  would  have  been  excessive.  This  is  a  very  hot  after- 
noon, and  I  do  trust,  that  fat  dusty  woman,  with  a  cage  and  a  band-box,  is 
not 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Fat  dusty  woman,  Mary !  Why  may  not— 

MISS  GENTLE. 

My  dear  mother  !  I  declare  there  come  Mr  Tickler  and  Mr  Hogg  !  Do  let 
me  kiss  my  hand  to  them — perhaps  they  may 

TICKLER. 

Ha !  ladies — I  am  delighted  to  find  we  shall  have  your  company  to  £diu« 
burgh. — Hogg,  ascend. 

SHEPHERI). 

Hoo  are  ye  the  day,  Mrs  Gentle  ?  and  boo  are  you,  ]Mis8  Mary  ?  God  bless 
your  bonny  gentle  een.  Come  in,  Mr  Tickler— come  in. — Coachman,  pit  up 
the  steps.  But  gif  you've  ony  parshels  to  get  out  o'  the  office,  or  ony  honest 
outside  passengers  to  tak  up,  you  had  better  wait  a  wee  while  on  them,  and, 
as  it's  unco  hct,  and  a'  up  niil,  and  your  beasts  wearied,  tak'  your  time,  my 
man,  and  hurry  nae  man's  cattle. — Miss  Mary,  you'll  hae  been  doon  to  the 
doukin'? 

MISS  GENTLE. 

No,  Mr  Hogg ;  I  very  seldom  bathe  in  the  sea.  Bathing  is  apt  to  give  me 
a  head-ach,  and  to  induce  sleepiness. 

SHEFUERD. 

That's  a  sign    the  doukin'  does  na  agree  wi'   your  constitution.     Yet 

devoutly  tiiat 
'd  deli- 
cate? 

Mas  GENTLE. 

Mary  enjovs  excellent  health,  Mr  Hogg,  and  is  much  in  the  open  air,  which, 
after  aU,  is  the  best  of  baths. 

SHEVHERn. 

Ye  ny  richt — ye  say  richt,  mem.  There's  nae  need  o'  watering  a  flower 
that  opens  its  bosom  to  the  dews  o'  heaven.  Now,  leddies,  there's  no  a  man 
in  a'  this  warld  that's  less  inquisitive  than  mysell  about  ither  folk's  concerns ; 
jret  whenever  I  foregather  unexpectedly  «f  iriens  i  love,  my  heart  aye  asks 
itsell  silently,  on  what  errand  o'  courtesy  or  kindness  hae  they  been  engaged  ? 
I  think.  Miss  Mary,  I  could  maist  guess. 

Miss  GENTLE. 

No,  Mr  Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  nae  smile  on  your  face — at  least,  but  sic  a  faint  smile  as  generally 

-punless  I'm  sair  mistaen  in  your  character — d walls  there, — ^sae,  my  dear  Miss 

Gentle,  I  ken  thai  thQxx^  your  visit  to  tbia  pUcc  baa  uo  beeu  an  unhappy. 
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it  may  l>se  been  something  o'  a  sad  ane  ;  and,  therefore,  God  bless  you^  III 
dwDge  the  mbject,  and  try  and  be  agreeable. 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Etch  wo,  sir.  We  have  been  ylBiting  a  friend — I  may  almost  say,  a  sister  of 
Mary's,  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  was 
onkmg  into  a  consumption. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  mind,  my  dearest  Miss  Gentle,  though  the  tears  do  come  to  your  een. 
Friendship  is  never  sae  pure,  sae  unselfish,  pae  affeckin',  in  this  warld,  as  when 
it  breathes  frae  bosom  to  bosom  o'  twa  young  innocent  maidens,  wha  ha'in' 
nae  sisters  o'  their  ain,  come  to  love  ane  anither  even  mair  dearly  than  if  their 
hearts  beat  with  the  same  blood.  Dinna  fear  but  she'll  get  better.  If  she 
Kerned  ainkin'  into  a  consumption  weeks  sin'  syne,  and  instead  o'  being  waur 
is  noo  better,  it's  a  proof  that  God  intends  not  yet  takin'  her  to  himself  in 
heaven. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

I  am  truly  happy,  sir,  to  meet  with  you  again  so  soon  after  that  charming 
erening  at  Bucluuian  Lodge.    I  hope  you  are  all  well  at  Mount- Benger  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Better  than  well ;  and  next  moon  the  mistress  expects  to  see  your  mother 
ind  you  alang  wi'  Mr  North,  according  to  your  promise.  You're  no  gaun  to 
breaa  it }  What  for  are  you  lookin'  sae  grave,  baith  o'  you  ?  I  dinna  under- 
Stan'  this— I  am  vera  near  about  gaun  to  grow  a  wee  angry. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

When  my  dear  sister  shall  have  recovered  sufficient  strength  for  a  little  tour 
in  the  country,  her  physician  has  recommended— 

SHEPHERD. 

Xo  anither  word.  She  sail  come  out  wi'  you  to  Yarrow.  I've  seen  near  a 
ilizzen  o'  us  in  Mr  North's  coach  afore  noo,  and  no  that  crooded  neither.  You 
fower  11  ilka  ane  hae  your  comer — and  you,  Mem,  Mrs  Gentle,  and  Mr  North, 
'11  be  taken  for  tbe  mother  and  the  father— and  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Ellcnor, 
for  your  twa  dochters ;  the  ane  like  Bessy  Bell,  and  the  ither  like  Mary  Gray. 

MTSS  GENTLE. 

Most  extraordinary,  Mr  Hogg — why  my  dear  friend's  name  absolutely  is 
Ellinor! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  moment  I  either  see  a  young  leddy,  or  lassie  indeed  o'  onv  sort,  or  even 
hear  them  spoken  o'  by  ane  that  loes  them,  that  moment  I  ken  their  Christian 
name.  What  process  my  mind  gangs  through,  I  canna  tell,  except  that  it's 
intuitive  like,  and  instantawneous.  The  soun'  o*  the  unprouounced  name,  or 
raither  the  shadow  o'  the  soun',  comes  across  my  mind,  and  I'm  never  wrang 
ony  mair  than  if  I  had  heard  the  wean  baptized  in  the  kirk. 

MTSS  GENTLE. 

^Vhat  fine  apprehensions  arc  given  to  the  poet's  gifted  soul  and  senses ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A  July  at  Mount-Benger  will  add  twenty  years  to  Miss  Kllenor's  life.  She 
sail  hae  asses'  milk — and  a  stool  to  sit  on  in  the  byre  every  nicht  when  the 
**kye  come  hame*'  to  be  milked — for  there's  naethiu'  better  for  that  complaint 
than  the  balmy  breath  o'  kine. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

God  bless  you,  sir,  you  arc  so  considerate ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And  well  tak  cire  no  to  let  her  walk  on  the  gersc  when  the  dews  are  on, — 
and  no  to  stay  outower  late  in  the  ^oamin';  and  in  case  o'  a  chance  shower— 
for  there's  nae  countin'  on  them — she  sail  hae  my  plaid — and  bonny  she'll  look 
in't,  gif  she  be  onything  like  her  freen  Miss  Mary  Gentle — and  we'll  row  in 
a  boatie  on  St  Mary's  Loch  in  the  sunshine — and  her  bed  sail  be  made  cozy 
every  nicht  wi'  our  new  brass  warmin*  pan,  though  there's  no  as  much  damp, 
about  a'  the  house  as  to  dim  a  lookin'-glass — and  her  foo<l  sail  be  Yarrow  traits, 
andKltrive  chickens,  and  liclit  barley-scones,  wi'a  glass  o'  the  mistress's currant- 
wiae— and  the  banished  roses  sail  return  frae  exile  to  her  chccV,  «tv^  \Vi^^\e%^ 
to  htr  hlKC5^-^d22</  lier  roicc  saU  no  trummel  in  the  chorus  o'  «k  «aT&%— «ci^ 
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you  and  her  may  gladden  our  een  by  dancin'  a  waits  to  my  fiddle — ^for  the 
waltz  is  a  bonny  dance  for  twa  maiden  sisters  dressed  in  white,  -wi'  roses  on 
their  hair,  and  pink  sashes  roun'  their  waists^  and  silk  stockens  sae  smooth  and 
'white,  ye  midit  maist  think  they  were  nae  stockens  ava'^  but  jtist  the  pure  glesm 
o'  the  natural  ankle  glidin'  alang  the  floor.  . 

3IISS  GENTLE. 

You  draw  such  a  picture  of  our  Arcadia !  I  feel  assured  that  we  shall  yi* 
sit  the  Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  sure,  ]\Iiss  Mary>  that  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  o'  impulses  ? 

MISS  GENTLE. 

I  wish  to  believe  in  everything  beautiful— ay,  even  in  Kilmeny's  scponra 
in  the  land  of  Faery,  and  her  return^  when  years  had  flown^  late  late  in  the 
gloamin'  to  her  father's  ingle. 

8HBFHERU. 

Mony  impulses,  Mem,  Mrs  Gentle,  have  come  to  me,  between  the  age  o' 
saxteen  and  my  present  time  o'  life — what  that  is,  I  leave  you  baith  to  guessj 
but  no  to  utter — for  the  maist  part  in  the  silence  and  darkness  o'  nicht — bnt 
no  always  sae-HBometimes  in  the  brichtness  o'  sunshine,  at  mom  or  meridian 
—but  never  but  when  alane— a'ithers  bein'  either  far  away,  or  buried  in  sleep. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness^  my  dear  Mr  Hogg,  to  explain  yourself— foi^— 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  at  ance  my  soul  kens  that  it  must  obey  the  Impulse — ^nor  ever  seeks 
to  refuse.  Aftenest  it  b  towards  something  sad— but  although  sad,  sddom 
miserable — a  journey  ower  the  hills  to  see  some  frien',  whom  I  hae  nae  rea« 
son  to  fear  is  otherwise  than  well  and  happy — ^but  on  reaching  his  house,  I 
see  grieflii'  faces,  and  perhaps  hear  the  voice  o'  prayer  by  the  bedside  o'  ane 
whom  the  bystanders  fear  is  about  to  die.  Ance  the  Impulse  led  me  to  go  by 
a  ford,  instead  o'  the  brigg,  althou^  the  ford  was  fardest,  and  the  river  red  ; 
and  I  was  just  in  time  to  save  a  puur  travellin'  mither,  wi'  twa  wee  weans  on 
her  breast ;  awa'  she  went  wi'  a  blessing  on  my  head,  and  I  never  saw  her 
mair.  Auither  time,  the  Impulse  sent  me  to  a  lanesome  snat  amang  the  hills, 
as  I  thought,  only  because  the  starnies  were  mair  than  usual  beautifully  bricht, 
and  that  I  might  aiblins  mak  a  bit  poem  or  sang  in  the  solitude,  and  I  found 
my  ain  brither's  wee  dochter,  o'  twelve  years  auld,  lyin'  delirious  o'  a  sudden 
brain  fever,  and  sac  weak,  that  I  had  to  carry  her  hame  in  my  plaid  like  a  bit 
lamb. — But  I'm  gettin  wearisome,  Mems-^and  gude  safe  us,  there's  Bronte 
feditin'  wi'  a  carter's  mastiff.  We're  a  mile  frae  Portybelly,  and  I  never  was 
sensible  o'  the  Fly  haein'  steered  frae  the  cotch-offish. — Driver — driver,  stop, 
or  thae  twa  dowgs  'U  devoor  ane  anither.  There's  nae  occasion — Bronte  has 
garred  hira  flee,  and  that  carter  '11  be  wise  to  baud  his  haun',  for  faith  gif  he 
strikes  Bronte  wi'  his  whup,  he'll  be  on  the  braid  o'  his  back  in  a  jiffy,  wi'  a 
bail  set  o'  teeth  in  his  wizand,  as  lang's  my  Angers,  and  as  white  as  yours. 
Miss  Mary — ^but  wull  ye  let  me  look  at  that  ring,  for  I'm  unco  curious  in 
precious  stanes.^— (Shepherd  takes  Miss  Gentle's  hand  into  his.) 

MISS  gentle. 

It  has  been  in  our  family,  sir,  for  several  centuries,  and  I  wear  it  for  my 
grandmother's  sake,  who  took  it  off  her  flnger  and  put  it  on  mine,  a  few  days 
before  she  died. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mrs  Gentle,  I  see  your  dochter's  haun's  just  like  your  ain — the  back  nar« 
rowish,  but  rather  a  wee  plumpy— fingers  snia'  and  taper,  without  being  lang 
»-and  the  beautifu'  wee  member,  pawm  an'  a',  as  sad  and  warm  as  velvet,  that 
has  been  no  verra  far  aff  the  fire. — Happy  he  whom  heaven  ordains,  on  some 
nae  distant  day,  to  put  the  thin,  unadorned,  unrubied  ring  on  tliis  finger-^ 
my  dear  Mary — this  ane,  tlie  neist  to  the  wee  finger  o'  the  left  haun' — and 
fan  you'll  ask  me  to  the  wedding,  you  shall  get,  my  bonny  doo,  warm  frae 
mis  heart  o'  mine,  a  faither's  blessing. 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Let  me  promise  for  Mary,  Mr  Hogg ;  and  on  that  day,  you,  Mr  North,  and 
Mr  TicUeij  will  dine  with  me  at  Trinityf  Coltoee. 
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.  8HK7HKU>. 

Ill  KBfwer  for  Mr  Tiddcr.  But  hooih— speak  lown,  or  well  wankenhinu 
Tm  never  ne  happy  in  hia  oompanyj  as  when  he'a  ileepin'-^or  his  animal 
niritay.at  times*  ia  maist  outrawgeoua^his  wut  incessant — and  the  verra  oen 
0  mm  gle^  as  wumbles,  mair  than  I  can  thole,  for  hours  theglther  fixed  on 
mine,  as  gin  he  wushed  to  bore  a  hole  through  a  body's  head,  frae  om  fronUs 
to  cerebeUunu    Leddies  dear,  you're  no  Phrenologists  r 

MRS  OENTLE. 

We  ai«  not — ^from  no  contempt  of  wbat  we  do  not  understand— bnt  merely 
because  Mary's  education  is  stilt  in  many  things  incomplete — and— 

SHKFHEBD. 

Incomplete !  I  dinna  belieye  it's  incomplete  in  onything.  Dinna  they  ten 
me  that  she  can  play  the  piawno,  and  the  herp,  and  the  guitawr,  each  sae  weel, 
that  it  seems  at  the  time  to  be  her  only  instrument  ?  Mr  North,  they  say,  11 
sit  for  hours  without  ony  cawnle  in  the  room,  only  the  moon  lookin'  and  lis* 
tenin'  in  at  the  window,  while  she  keeps  singin'  to  the  auld  man  tunes  that 
somehow  mak  him  greet — and  greetin's  no  a  mood  he's  in  general  gi'en  to— 
And,  then,  dinna  ye  think.  Mr  North  has  shown  me 'some  o' ner  verses,  ay,  aa 
Inie  poetry.  Miss  Mary,  as  Mrs  Hemans's  hersell  ?— -cmd  what  for  wull  ye  no 
aUoo  nim  to  prent  aome  o'  them  in  the  Magazine  ? 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Mary's  attempts,  Mr  Hogg,  are  all  unworthy  that  honour—and  I  assure 
you  her  modesty  is  so  unaffected,  that  it  would  give  her  pain  to  see  any  of  her 
triflea  in  print  She  rarely  can  be  brought  even  to  sing  them  to  Mr  North, 
when  we  are  alone. 

SKIPHERD. 

I  canna  ca't  a  fause  modesty — ^for  there's  naething  fknse  about  her — indeed 
I  love,  admire,  and  respeck  her  for't — although,  God  forbid  I  sud  think  that 
the  female  poetesses  i'  this  and  ither  kintras  sud  na  hae  aang  before  a'  the 
people, — ^but  oh,  mem,  there's  a  charm  divine  in  the  bits  o'  san^s  that's  owned 
Dy  their  writers— young,  innocent,  and  fair — maist  asif  in  confession  o'  haein' 
dune  something  wrang — and  extorted  frae  them,  when  nane  but  dearest  freens 
are  by,  in  some  auld  plaintive  air  that  never  seemed  sae  sweet  before, — ^the  singer 
a'  the  while  hangin'  down  her  head,  till  her  hair  seems  in  the  twilight  hangin' 
like  a  veil  ower  her  countenance,  and  you  can  lust  see  the  movin'  o  her  breas^ 
half  in  sadness  and  half  in  a  timid  fear,  yet  the  hail  feelin'  a  feelin'  o'  happi- 
ness that  she  would  be  sorry  to  exchange  for  mirth. 

MRS  GENTLE. 

I  sometimes  think,  sir,  that  the  education  of  females  in  this  country  is  too 
much  according  to  rule-— too  formal— -too— 

SBirHERD. 

Far  ower  muckle  sae.  There's  ower  little  left  to  theirsells,  Mem.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  creaturs  hae  nae  time  to  think  or  feel  about  ony  thing  but 
what  they're  taucht— every  hour  in  the  day  bein'  taken  up  wi'  its  ain  separate 
tssk  sae  that  their  acouirements,  or  accomplishments,  as  they  ca'  them,  are 
ower  mechanical,  and  dinna  melt  into,  and  set  aff  ane  anither  like  the  cokura 
o'  a  rainbow,  Mem,  as  they  do  in  the  case  o'  your  dochter  there — and  a  year 
after  leavin'  school,  or  bein'  married,  whare's  a'  their  fine  gran'  accomplishments 
then  ?  They  canna  then  pent  a  bit  flower  wi'  distinctive  petals  frae  natur;  and 
as  for  ony  new  tunes,  they  never  attempt  them,  and  jingle  ower  them  learnt  at 
achool  unco  wearisomely— ibr  tlie  spinnet,  poorly  played,  is  a  meeserable  iu« 
strument,  like  music  dazed  and  daunderin'  in  an  asthmatic  consumption. 

^  MRS  OENTLE. 

Perhapji,  Mr  Hogg,  you  may  allow  that  such  accomplishments  are  chiefly 
graceful  in  youth,  and  that  they  may  rust  out  of  use,  without  much  regret, 
when  the  wife  and  the  mother^— 

SHBFUERI). 


Juat  aae— just  sae,  Mem-^nly  they  sudna  be  gien  up  just  athepithcr,  and 
onlv  by  slow  degrees.  Though  I  confess  1  hae  nae  pleasure  in  seem'  mother 
and  dochter  sittin'  playing  a  duet  at  the  same  spinnet. 

MISS  GEKTLE. 

Fhrenolqsj  ^  q^itc  epidemic,  Mr  Hogg,  among  our  tex  \iil^JiSa9ii«x^ 


\ 
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SHBPHEEI). 

Hae  na  ye  obserred  that  a'  leddies  that  are  Phrenologists  are  very  impi- 
dent,  upsetting  bauld  amang  men,  loud  talkers,  and  lang  as  weel's  loud— tisk 
desperate  strides  when  they  walk — write  a  Strang  haan'  o'  write—grow  red  in 
the  face  gin  you  happen  to  contradick  them— dinna  behave  ower  reTerently  to 
their  pawrents,  nor  yet  to  their  husbands,  gin  they  hae  the  good  luck  to  hae 
gotten  wed — ^hae  nae  slicht  o'  haun'  in  curlin'  their  hair'toshly,  and  are  nae- 
wise  kenspeckle  for  white  teeth — to  say  naething  about  the  girth  o'  their 
ankles — ^nor 

MISS  OXNTLE. 

I  know  only  one  female  Phrenologist,  Mr  Hogg — and  I  assure  you  she  is  a 
very  sweet,  simple,  pretty  girl. 

SHEPREED. 

And  does  she  let  lecturers  hawnle  her  head  ? 

MISS  OIMTLE. 

Pardon  me  for  again  interrupting  you ;  but  Lucy  Callander— —i 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  nae  Phrenologist.  A  sweet,  simple,  pretty  girl,  wi'  sic  an  agreeable  name 
as  Lucy  Callander,  canna  be  a  Phrenologist.  She'll  hae  a  sweetheart  that 
pretends  to  be  ane,  that  he  may  tak  impertinent  opportunities  to  weave  her 
fair  tresses  roun'  his  fingers,  and  mak  '^  the  Sceeance,"  as  the  fules  ca't,  subser* 
vient  to  a  little  innocent  flirtation,  Mem.  That's  no  unoommon>  Menu 
There's  nae  scarcity  o'  siccon  disciples. 

MRS  OBNTLE. 

Surely,  sir,  no  gentleman  would  so  far  forget  his  natural  respect  for  the  da« 
licacy  and  dignity  of  the  sex  as  under  any  circumstances  to  act  so  insultingly, 
80  vulgarly,  and  so  coarsely-^-* 

SHBPHERD. 

Ony  member  o'  the  Phrenological  Society,  Mem,  would  do  sae,  without 
meaning  ony  insult,  but  just  frae  the  obtuse  insolence  characteristic  o'  the 
seek.  In  matters  o'  sceeance,  a'  the  ordinary  decencies,  and  delicacies,  and 
proprieties  o'  life  maun  be  laid  aside  ;  and  sic  an  angelic  head  as  the  ane  I  see 
before  me,  glitterin'  wi'  sunbeams,  and  wi'  the  breamin'  incense  o'  mom,  sub-i 
mitted  to  be  pawed  upon,  (the  beasts  ca't  manipulated,)  by  fingers  fetidly  farni* 
liar  wi'  plaster  o'  Paris  casts  o'  the  skulls  o  murderous  Jesebels,  like  Mri 
Mackinnon,  or  aiblins  wi'  the  verra  skull  itsel,  and  a  comparison  instituted, 
possibly  to  the  advantage  o'  her  that  has  been  hanged  and  disseckit,  and  made 
an  atomy  o',  between  the  character  o'  that  dochter  o'  sin  and  perdition,  and 
this  your  ain  child  o'  innocence  and  bliss. 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Am't  you  pressing  the  point  against  the  Phrenologists  too  far,  Mr  Hogg? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  half  hx  eneuch.  They  said  that  she-devil  wha  had  brought  sae  mony 
a  puir  young  lassie  to  destruction,  and  broken  so  mony  a  parental  heart,  had 
a  great  organ  o'  veneration ;  and  how  think  ye  they  proved  the  correspondence 
o' ner  character  wi'  what  they  ca'  her  developement  P  Why,  that  she  ance  drap- 
ped  on  her  knees  on  the  Calton-hill  and  imprecated  furious  curses  on  the  ves-* 
sel  that  was  carryin'  off  an  ofiisher,  or  some  other  profligate,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  in  sin  and  shame !  I  could  show  you  the  words. 

MRS  SENTLE. 

Mr  North,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  r^;irds  Phrenology  much  more  favourably 
than  you  seem 

SHEPHERD. 

What  care  I  for  Mr  North,  Mem,  or  indeed  ony  ither  Man,  in  a  maitter, 
BO  sae  muckle  o'  pure  philosophy,  as  common  sense?  Besides,  Mr  North 
only  seems  to  humour  sic  folly,  to  see  boo  far  it  '11  gang — and  its  gran'  sport 
to  hear  him  acquiescin'  wi'  a  phrenologist,  the  silly  creatur  considerin'  him  a 
convert,  till,  in  the  pride  o'  his  heart,  the  ass  brays  sae  loud  and  lang,  that 
the  hail  company  is  starded,  and  Lang«Lugs  himsell  pcrcaves  that  he  has  been 
trottin'  for  their  amusement,  and  had  his  nose  a'  the  while  tickled  by  Mr 
North,  wi'  the  nemo-fne'imputU'iaceuei  thistle  that  grows  on  the  back  o' 
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mSB  GENTLE. 

Hire  tny  of  the  gendemen  Toa  allude  to,  sir^  written  any  works  of  merit— 
m  proie  or  rene  ? — fbr  I  conress  that,  if  they  have,  I  should  feel  the  more 
posed  to  believe  that  their  philosophy  was  true. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  heard  tell  o'  ony.  Let  a  phrenologist  write  ae  beautifu'  sang  o'  four 
stanzas — ae  Prose  Tale,  however  short,  in  which  human  nature  is  uufaulded 
and  eluddated—ae  Essay  even  in  the  comnion  language  o'  men^)n  Meta- 
pheesica  theirsells — ^let  mm  pruve  himself  to  hae  genius  o'  ony  kind,  and  iu 
ony  depairtment,  and  then  a  oody  micht  think  wi'  some  temper  on  their  blind 
and  brutal  abuse  o'  their  betters,  and  their  general  denunciation  o'  a'  the  rest  o' 
mankind  as  dunces  or  bigots.  But  what  hae  they  got  to  shaw  ?  No  ae  single 
scrawl  fit  for  onything  better  than  singin'  poutry. 

Mas  GENTLE. 

I  understand,  sir,  there  are  some  very  clever  men  among  the  Phrenologists. 

SHErHERD. 

There  are  some  very  clever  men,  Mem,  in  every  craal  o'  Hottentots,  I'sc 
warrant,  in  Cafirawria,  as  there  are  in  every  tent  o'  tinklers  frae  Yetholm. 
Tawlenta  o'  a  tolerable  size  you  stumble  on  now-a-days  at  the  comer  o'  every 
street ;  and  it  would  be  a  singular  phenomenon  if  you  cou'd  na  put  yourhaun 
on  the  shouther  o'  a  decent  Phrenologist.  But  oh,  Mem  !  but  the  creturs  mak' 
the  maizt  o'  ony  moderate  tawlents  they  may  possess,  or  poor  o'  writin'  doon 
itatements  o'  what  they  ca'  facks— and  sure  eneuch  in  conversation  in  com« 
pany  after  denner — maist  imhappy  haverers  are  they  over  tumbler  or  jug — sae 
serious  whan  every  body  else  is  jokin'— sae  close  in  tbeir  reasonin'  whan  ither 
folk's  minds  are  like  bows  unbent — sae  argumentative  on  mere  ivunnle-straws 
flung  up  to  see  how  the  wund  blaws^sae  fairce  gif  you  but  gie  a  wee  bit  short 
good-natured  grunt  o'  a  lauch — sae  tenawdous  like  grim  deatn  o'  a  syllogism  o' 
ratiodnation  that  you  hae  rugged  onto'  their  nieve — sae  fond  o'  damnable  ite« 
ration,  as  Shakspeare  says,  for  I  never  swear  nane— sae  dreish  and  sae  dour  in 
a'  they  look,  think,  say,  or  do— sae  bauld  and  bristly  when  they  think  they  are 
beating  you  in  logic,  and  sae  crest-fallen  and  like  cawves  wi'  their  heads  hanging 
ower  the  sides  o'  carts,  when  they  find  that  ye  are  yerking  it  into  them,  and  see 
that  a'  the  company  is  kecklin', — in  short,  on,  dear  me!  Mem,  Mrs  Gentle !  and 
yoQ,  my  dear  Miss  Marv !  the  Phrnologists  are  indeed  a  peculiar  people,  jealous 
o'  good  works,  and  wi  about  as  mucKfe  sense  amang  them  as  micht  furnish 
some  half  dozen  commissioners  o'  police  per  annum,  twa  three  droggists,  an 
advocate  callant  no  verra  sair  on  the  fees,  and  a  couple  o'  stickit  ministers. 
You'll  hear  them  takin'  a  sweepin'  view  o'  the  History  o'  Metaphecsics  frae 
Thawles  tae  Tam  Broon,  establishin'  for  themselves  nae  fewer  than  twa-and- 
thretty  faculties,  mainteenin'  that  the  knowledge  o'  human  nature  on  the 
sceeance  o'  Mind  is  yet  in  its  infancy-^that  a'  the  millions  on  millioDs  o'  men 
that  thocht  about  their  ain  so  wis  since  Noah,  went  bhndfolded  and  ram-stam 
on  the  wrang  road,  with  thdr  backs  towards  the  rising  Sun  o'  Truth — and  to  .,^ 
mak  a  lang  story  short,  that  Dr  Gall,  Dr  Spurzheim,  Mr  George  Combe,  and 
Mr  James  Simpson,  do  now  possess,  within  the  circumference  of  their  skulls, 
shallow  and  empty  as  they  are  deemed  to  be  by  a  weak  and  wicked  genention, 
mair  sense,  knowledge,  sceeance,  truth,  than  all  the  other  skulls  belonging  to 
the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  o'  Christians,  Pagans,  Heathens,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  the  lave,  on  continent  or  isle,  a'  ower  the  face,  breast,  and  back  o' 
the  habiuble  yurth !  Whoo— I  am  out  o'  breath— I  wuss  1  had  a  drink.  Did 
Tickler  stir  the  noo?  I  houp  he's  no  waukenln'. 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Wdl,  Mr  Hogg,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  saw  Mr  Tickler 
asleep.    I  fear  he  has  been  overpowered  by  the  sun. 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  Mem— by  soemin*.  He  and  I,  and  Bronte  there,  took  a  soom  nearly 
oat  to  Inchkeith— and  no  bdng  accustomed  to  it  for  some  years,  he's  unco 
comatoae.  There's  no  ae  single  thing  in  a'  this  warld  that  he's  sae  severe  ou 
in  other  folk  as  fa'in'  asleep  in  company— let  them  even  hae  sat  up  the  hail 
"icht  afore,  ower  bowl  or  book,— bat  tnat  trance  is  Uke  a  iudgwvcTvV  oivVwci^ 


and  hell  be  real  wud  at  me  for  no  wankenin'  bim^  when  he  opens  his  een  as 
the  wheels  stop,  and  he  fin's  that  I've  bad  baith  the  laddies  a  the  way  np  to 
»3Piell<  But  ;x)n  can  Me  him  at  ony  time— whereas  a  sicbtoVme  in  Awmrose'a 
is  gude  for  sair  een«  on  an  avera^  only. but  anoe  a  season.  Bfrs  Gentle^  dUd 
you  eyer  see  ony  person  sleep  mair  like  a  gentleman  ? 

MES  OBNTLS. 

Everything  Mr  Tickler  does^  Mr  Hogg,  is  like  a  gentleman. 

SHEPHBBD. 

When  he's  dead  hell  look  like  a  gentleman.  Even  if  ane  could  for  a  mo* 
ment.  mak  sic  a  supposition,  he  would  look  like  a  gentlanan,  i£  he  were 
hang^ 

Mas  OIVTLX, 

0  shocking ! — ^My  dear  sir— — * 

SHEFHVRD. 

My  admiration  o'  Mr  Tickler  has  nae  bounds,  Mem.  He  would  look  like 
a  gentleman  in  the  stocks— or  the  jougs— or  the  present  Ministry— 

MRS  OBXTLE. 

1  certainly  never  saw  any  person  enter  a  drawing-room  with  an  air  of  mors 
courteous  dignity,  more  heartfelt  politeness,  more  urbaniiy,  wt,  a  word,  I  be« 
lieve,  detivea— * 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  no  ae  man  in  fifty  thouaan'  that's  entitled  to  hae  what's  ca'd  a  mainner. 
Maist  men«  on  entering  a  room,  do  wed  just  to  sit  doon  on  the  first  chair  they 
lay  their  hum  on— or  to  gang  in  til  the  window— or  lean  against  the  wa'— or 
keep  lookin'  at  picturs  on  a  table-* till  the  denner-bell  rings.  But  Mr  Tick* 
ler  tfaer^— >8ax  lieet  four — threescore  and  ten — ^we  heigh  feturs— white  hair— « 
ruddy  cheeks — paircin  een-r-naturally  eloquent — fu'  o*  anecdote  o'  the  olden 
tim»— independent  in  sowl,  body,  and  estate, — gayen  proud — a  wee  mad-*, 
rather  deafish  on  the  side  of  his  head  that  happens  to  be  niest  a  ninny — He 
Mem,  is  entitled  by  nature  and  art  to  hae  a  mainner,  and  an  extraordinar 
mainner  sometimes  it  is,— 

MRS  aXNTLE. 

I  think  Mr  Tickler  is  about  to  shake  off  his  drowsiness. 

TICKLE  a. 

Has  that  laiy  fellow  of  a  coachman  not  sot  all  his  parcels  and  passengerf 
collected  yet  ?  Is  he  never  going  to  set  off?  Ay,  there  we  go  at  last.  Tbie 
Portobello,  Mrs  Gentle,  is  redly  a  wonderful  place.  That  building  reminds  me- 
o£  the  Edinburgh  Post  Office. 

SHErHXRD. 

We're  in  Embro',  sir,  we're  in  Embio',  and  you've  been  snorin'  like  a  bittern 
or  a  frog  in  Tarrass  moss. 

TICKLER. 

Ladies— can  I  hope  ever  to  be  pardoned  for  having  fallen  asleep  in  sudt 
pesenee  ?  Yet,  could  I  think  that  the  guilt  of  sleep  bad  been  aggravated  by 
being  habit  and  repute  a  snorer, — suicide  alono  could— 

MRS  GENTLE. 

During  your  slumber,  sir,  you  drew  your  breath  as  softly  as  a  sleeping* 
chUd. 

TICKLER. 

My  offisnce,  then,  is  not  inexpiable. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  am  miickle  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  sleepin'— ^nd  I  drew  up  the  window 
on  your  side,  that  you  micht  na  catch  cauld ;  for,  sir,  though  you  draw  your 
breath  as  saftly  as  a  sleepin'  child,  you  hae  nae  notion  how  wide  open  you 
baud  your  mouth.     You'll  do  the  same  for  me  another  time. 

{^The  coach  Hops,  and  the  Shepherd  ^n(/«  out  Miss  Gentle.— Mr 
TicxLER  gaUantly  performing  the  same  ojffice  to  the  Lady  Mother,) 

BROKTE. 

Bow— wow — wow,— bow — wow— wow.  (  Scene  cloeee.) 
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Scene  III. 

Me  AMBmosB*!  Hntet,  Picardy  Place.^Pitt  Par/wn— Mr  Nonrn  hfingth 
a  sofa,  and  Ma  AuBA0SB,/aiM<ii^  him  ivilh  a  Peacock's  TaiL 

NORTH. 

These  window-yentilaton,  Mr  Ambrose,  are  indeed  admirable  oontriTsnceiy 
ami  I  roust  get  them  adopted  at  the  Lodge.  No  wind  that  blows  suits  this 
room  so  well  as  the  south-east  Do  you  think  I  might  venture  on  anotlier 
water-ioe  before  'dinner  ?  The  pine-apple  we  shall  reserve.  Thank  you,  Aro« 
brose — that  fan  almost  makes  me  meLmcholy.  Demetrius  was  truly  a  splendid 
—a  gorgeous — a  glorious  bird — and  methmks  I  see  him  now  affronting 
Phoebus  with  his  thousand  lidless  eyes  intensely  bright  within  the  emerald  '- 
hue  by  which  they  were  all  encircled  and  overshadowed.  Poor,  dear,  good 
old  Lady  Diana  Le  Fleming  gave  him  to  me,  that  parricide  might  not  be  per« 
pctratcd  in  the  llydal  woods.  For  the  Frince  hod  rebelled  against  the  King 
ills  father,  and  driven  old  Poliorcetes  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  There,  in 
some  remote  glade,  accompanied  in  his  dethroned  exile  but  by  one  single  Sul« 
tma,  would  he  dare,  as  the  echo  of  his  ungrateful  heir-apparent's  triumphant 
cry  was  faint  among  the  ancient  oaks,  to  unfurl  that  Tail,  Mr  Ambrose,  glo« 
rious  ercn  in  the  gloom,  till  sick  of  tenderness,  his  pensive  paramour  stooped  her 
crested  head,  and  pressed  her  bosom  to  the  mossy  greensward  before  her  ena« 
moored  lord,  who,  had  he  been  more  of  a  phihwopher  than  I  fear  he  wa^, 
would  have  been  happy  in  the  thought  of  *'  All  for  I^ve,  or  the  World  well 
liOsL"  No  spectator  there  of  such  caresses  but  the  wild-bee,  too  busy  amidst 
the  sylvan  blooms  to  behold  even  the  birds  of  Juno—or  the  squirrel  leaping 
among  the  mossy  branches  of  that  endless  canopy— or  the  lovely  adder  trailing 
his  bumidied  undulations  along  the  forest  flowera— or  snow-white  coney  all 
intent  on  his  own  loves,  the  happy  father  he  of  monthly  families  all  the  year 
long,  retiring  at  the  far-off  rustle  of  footstep  into  his  old  hereditarv  palace,  be* 
ncath  the  roots  of  elm  or  ash  five  centuries  old  !  Solemn  woods  tney  were  in« 
deed,  mv  good  Ambrose,  in  those  days— but  oh  I  that  the  axe  should  ever  he 
4aid  to  the  rootof  the  Bright,  the  Beautiful,  the  Bold,  the  Free,  the  Great,  tlie 
Young  or  the  Old  !  Let  hurricanes  level  lanes  through  forests,  as  plagues  do 
through  the  families  of  men,  for  Nature  may  work  at  will  with  her  own  ele- 
ments among  her  own  creations,  but  why  must  man  for  ever  destroy  ?  nor,  child 
of  a  day,  fear  to  murder  the  Tree  that  stands  green  yet  gloomy  in  its  strength, 
beside  the  mouldering  mausoleum  it  has  for  ages  overahadowed,  and  that  ia 
now  but  a  heap  of  dust  and  ashes?  Hark !  the  time-piece  sweedy  strikes,  as 
with  a  silver  bell,  the  hour  of  ^ye !— Cease  your  fannins,  mine  host  most  worthy 
—and  let  the  dinner  appear — for  ere  a  man,  with  moderate  haste,  might  count 
a  hundred.  Tickler  and  the  Shepherd  will  be  in  the  presence.  Ay,  God  bless 
his  honest  soul,  there  is  my  dear  James's  laugh  in  the  lobby. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Tickler  and  Brokte. 

SHEPHERD. 

litre  I  am,  sir,  gloriously  hungry.  My  stamach,  Mr  North,  as  weel's  my 
heart's,  in  the  richt  place.  Tm  nae  glutton — ^nae  gormandeezer— but  a  man 
o'  a  pude — a  great  appeteet— and  for  the  next  half  hour  I  shall  be  as  perfectly 
happy  as  ony  man  in  a'  Scotland. 

TICKLER. 

Take  a  few  biscuits,  James,  till— - 

SHEPHERD. 

Biskits !  I  could  crunch  the  hail  tot  o'  them  like  Fae  mony  wafers.  lUx  me 
ower  ane  o'  thae  cabin-biskits  o'  a  man-o'-war — there — smash  into  flindcre 
fltcs  it  at  ae  stroke  o'  my  elbow — ^but  here  comes  the  Roond  ! 

XORTH. 

3fr  Ambrose,  I  ordcrcil  a  cold  dinner— 
Vol.  XX J/.  U 


SIIRPHERD. 

A  canld  ilcTiTier !  Wia  the  deevil  io  -bis  seven  senses  wud  condescend  to  sit 
doon  till  a  cauld  denner  P  Hail,  Hotch-^tch  1  >\liat  a  Cut  o'  Sawmon !  That 

.  maoD'hae  been  a  noble  fish  1  Come  fonit)  my- wee  chiel«  wi'  the  chickens,  and 
yon  bi^;er  callant,  wl'  the  tonf^ue  and  ham.  Tak*  tent,  ye  auld  dominee,  and 
no  scale  the  sass  o'  the  sweet-breads !  Cmrry's  agran'  thing,  gayen  late  on  in  a 
denner,  when  the  edge  o'  the  appeteei'aa  wee  turned,  and  you're  rather  be« 
mnxM  to  be  stawed.  Mr  AMrmrose,  I'll  thank  ye  to  lend  me  a  pocky-haand« 
Eprsbief,  for  Fve  forgotten-  mine  in  vof  wsllise,  and  my  mouth's  waterin*. 
^ere,  Mr  Nortb>  there — set  in  his  fit-atule  aneath  the  table<    I  ca'  this,  sir, 

-%  tastefti'  and  judicious  denner  for  three.  Whisht,  sirs*  '^  God  blesa  ua  in 
dMse  merdei,  wodmake  ua  truly  thankfuL    Amen  I" 

•    TICK  LIB* 

Hodge-podge,  Hogg? 

8HSPHBRIS 

•     Only  three  ladle-ftt'8.-*Mair  peas.    Dip  deepei\~That*8  ik 

NORTHS 

'     Boiling  bzoth>  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty  ! 

SUEPMERD. 

I  carena  if  the  fermometer  war  at  aught  hunder  and  aughty.     Ill  est 
-hec  hotch-potch  against  Mosshy  Shaubert-^only  Til  no  gae  iutil  the  oven— 
aeither  will  I  eat  arsenick  or  phosphorua. 

NORTH. 

I  should  like>  James^  wto  introduce  my  friend  Dr  Dodds  to  M.  Chabert. 
Wha's  he  ? 

irORTR. 

The  ingenious- gentleman  who  was  packed  in  ice  below  an  avalanche  in  Swit* 
itrland  for  some  century  and  a  half,  and  who,  on  being  dug  out  and  restored 
to  animation  before  a  rousing  wood-fiie,  merely  complained  of  a  dighi  numb* 
-Bess  in  his  kneea,  and  a  tingling  at  the  points  of  his  fingers. 

SHEPHaRD. 

Ofa>^  man  I  faoo  he  must  hae  enjoyed  the  first  hct  denner !  I  think  I  aeo 
Urn  ower  his  first  jugo'  het  toddy.  Thej  tell  me  he  has  gotten.  himaeU  nai^ 
lied— haabe  ony  family? 

TIOKLBBk 

Hr  Hogg,  a  glaai  of  wine  ? 

BHEPHBRn. 

Ko  the  noo.  I  am  for  some  mair  o'  the  hotch-potch.  Mr  Awmrose,  gie 
me  a  deeper  ashet — I  wunncr  to  see  ye,  Mr  North,  fiddle-faddlin'  Mra'  at 
cauld  lamb  and  mint  sass.— I  just  periiectly  abhor  mint  sass. 

IfORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  must  have  had  the  shower-bath  to-di^. 

SUEFVEBD. 

Confound  your  shower-baths,  and  your  vapour-baths,  and  yourairpper* 
baths,  and  yomr  marUe-coffin-baths,  and  your  Bath*baths— '^  give  me,"  as  my  • 
ingenbus  freen',  the  author  o'  the  Cigar  and  Life  after  Dark,  spiritedly  says, 
"  give  me  the  broad  bosom  of  the  blue  sea,  with  five  fiithom  of  water  beneath 
me;"  the  Frith  o'  Forth  to  frisk  in,  sir — the  lips  o'  the  wide  mouth- o-  the 
€rermaa  ocean  to  play  with— where,  as  Tennant  says,. 

Breaks  the  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole  begaiu 

Noo,  Mr  Tickler,  my  hotch-potch's  dune,  and  I'll  diink  a  pint  o'  porter  wi* 
you  frae  the  tap. 

(ilfr  Ambroie  jiaceg  the  pewtH-.) 

KORTII. 

The  ^'  C^,"  James,  and  ''  Every  Night  Book,  or  Life  aflcr  Dtatk"  Are 
esMremely  clever  and  amusing.    Who? 

SHEPHERD* 

The  same.    He's  a  wutty  fallow.    I  wnsh  he  was  here. 

NORTH. 

Is  the  ^*  Age  Aevicwed,"  James,  any  shaken  o'  a  satire  t 
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SHKPHERD. 

Soose  o'  the  belly,  «ir.  I  prefer  the  .belly  o'  a  sawnion  and  the  baok  o' « 
okL    Wliat«  your  wuU  ? 

NOKTIU 

I  giTC  you  the  "  Age  Reyieweil"  yestreen  to  peruse,  James.    Eh  ? 

He*8  a  sumph,  the  author.  lie  leads  a  body  in  the  preface  to  cxpcck  that 
he's  gami  t»  be  personal,  and  malevolent,  and  rancorous,  and  a'  that ;  and  in« 
iteid  o'  tbat^  he  a  only  stupiL   . 

TICKLER* 

I  gave  the  drirel  a  glance— wretched  stuff. '  The  dolt  is  not  aware  that 
''  The  Age"  goes  &rther  back  in  time  than  about  the  year  1812,  or  extends  ia 
kptoe  beyond  London  and  suburbs. 

8HEPRBRJ>. 

tie  might  as  weel  hae  ca'd  a  drill  o'  twa  three  tailors  and  weavers— makin' 
into  volunteers-— a  review  o'  the  British  army.  Its  curious  how  many  sumpha 
become  satirists. 

KOATH. 

What  a  rare  faculty  'tis,  James,  cutting-up. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ve  may  say  that,  wi'  a  pig's  tail  in  your  check,  Mr  North ;  for,  savin*  and 
csceppin'  your  ain  single  sell,  there's  no  a  man  noo,  either  in  the  Fleet  or  the 
Army,  cnr  the  Church,  or  the  Courts  o'  Law,  or  the  Parliament,  that  knows 
kow  to  haunle  a  cat-o'-nine- tails. 

KORTH. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  you  forget — my  instrument  is  the  ki^out* 

SHEPHERD. 

What  maist  surprises  and  pleases  me,  sir,  is  that  your  richt  hand  never  for* 
goti  its  cnnnin*.  You'll  maybe  no  tak  your  knout  intil't  for  a  year  at  a  time ; 
and  the  next  culprit  that  has  his  head  tied  ower  a  post,  houps  your  haun'  '11  he 
weak  or  ackward ;  but  my  faith  he  sune  kens  better  ;  for  at  every  stripe  o'  the 
inevitable  and  inexorable  whang,  the  skin  flipes  aff  frae  nape  to  hurdies-^aud 
the  Cockney  confesses  that  Christopher  North  is  still,  septuagenarian  though  he 
be,  the  First  Leevin'  Satirist  o'  the  age.  I  wud  like  to  see  you,  sir,  by  way  o' 
varteity,  pented  by  John  Watson  Gk>rdon,  in  the  character  o'  Apollo  flayin-' 
^arsyas. — Noo  for  the  RooncU  Thank  ye,  Mr  Tickler — ^somc  udden— Awm« 
rose,  Dickson's  mustard. 

TICKLER. 

*'  May-Fair,"  North,  is  clever. 

NORTH. 

Very  much  ao.  Bui  I  do  not  fancy  light-hitting— and  showy  spairing  of 
that  sort.    Give  me  a  desperate  lunge  at  the  kidneys. 

TICKLER. 

The  author  is  not  a  man  of  fashion — although  he  would  fain  be  thought 
Me.  Dress-*-ffpeak— laugh — bow — sit^walk, — blow  your  nose  as  fashion* 
aUy  as  you  can — unless  you  are  bona  fidt  of  the  ton — it  is  all  in  vain.  You 
are  soon  seen  to  be  a  forgery. 

Yet  the  author  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

.    TICKLKR. 

I  dislike  altogether  these  ambling  octo-syllabics.    'Tie  a  pitiful  pace* 

NORTH. 

Bather  so.  But  what  chiefly  annoyed  me  in  May-Fair,  was  its  author's  as* 
somed  easiness  of  air, — ^his  nonchalance  in  speaking  of  his  titled  friend8,---hia 
bind-in-glove  familiarity  with  my  Lord  Hglland, — and,  above  all,  the  uncon* 
scioiu  pomposity  with  which  he,  a  gay  and  airy  trifler,  treats  of  matters  utter* 
ly  uninteresting  to  all  mankind,  except,  perhaps,  about  three  peo[de. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  mair  about  it.    I  read  a  skreed  o't  iu  the  Literary  Gazette,  but  didna 
iiuderstand  ae  single  word  o't,  wi'  its  blanks,  and  its  allusions,  and  its  allcetera* 
tions.    The  author  thanla  bimgell  a  fi;reat  wut,  nac  dou\>t,  but  Wt&  Qt\^  \ki\* 
^'jr-^ni  Jt'0  MQ  wwtb  wMg  "  ta^n'  tJic  conceit  ouu>  Yuxa  "  fex  wi'V^  w 
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reach  another  edition.  Thac  Lunnun  crcturs  imagine  a'  the  war  Id's  aye 
thinkin'  aboat  them^ — but  naebody  in  Yarrow  minds  them.  May-Fair  ut 
Selkrig  'g  a  difFcrcut  bizziness,  and  wad  mak  a  gran'  poem^  either  serious  or 
sateerical^  or  baith  at  ance,  like  tlie  wabster's  widow. 

TICKLER. 

Pray,  Norths  did  you  see  Tom  Campbell  when  he  was  lately  in  Edinburgh  ? 

NORTH. 

^  I  did  not.  He  was  to  have  dined  with  me,  when  a  summons,  from  Colburn, 
I  suppose,  carried  him  off  by  steam  to  London. 

TIClTlBR. 

Our  worthy  friends,  the  people  of  the  West  Country,  did  themselves  infinite 
credit  by  their  cordial  reception  of  their  Bard  and  Rector. 

NORTH. 

.  Tbcy  did  so  indeed.  Campbell's  speeches  and  addresses  on  his  Installation 
on  the  First  of  May,  and  at  the  Public  Dinner,  contained  many  very  hap|>y 
touches — apt,  ingenious,  hearty,  and  graceful. 

TICKLER. 

You  heard,  I  presume,  that  the  Gander  tried  to  disturb  the  genial  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  admiration  by  his  Goose»dub  gabble,  but  got  hissed  and 
hooted  oack  to  his  green-mantled  pod? 

NORTH. 

'  I  noticed,  with  pleasure,  an  able  castigation  of  the  creature  in  the  Scots 
l*imc8  ;  and  it  is  sgreeable  to  know,  that  the  illustrious  Author  of  the  Plea- 
sures of  Hope  cut  him  dead.  In  Engknd,  such  baseness  would  be  held  in« 
credible.  Yet,  plucked  as  he  is  of  eVery  feather,  and  bleeding  all  over,  he 
struts  about  in  tne  same  mock  majesty  as  ever,  and  construes  pity  and  con- 
tempt into  keudos  and  glorification. 

8HEPHBRD. 

I  dinna  ken  wha  you're  speakin'  about  But  wha  wull  the  College  laddies- 
make  Rector  neist  ?    I'll  tell  you  wha  they  should  eleck  ? 

NORTH. 

Whom,  James  ? 

SHSPHBRD. 

Just  yoursell.  They've  had  a  dynastv  of  Whigs — Jeffray,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  Brougham,  and  Cammeli — and  noo  they  should  hae  a  dynas- 
ty  o*  Tories.  The  first  great  Tort  Rector  should  be  Christopher 
North. 

.north. 
No— no— no,  James.    Nolo  Episcopari. 

shepherd. 
What  for  no  ?  Haud  your  tongue.  I'll  mak  an  appeal  to  the  laddies,  ond 
your  election  is  sure.  First,  you  re  the  auldest  Tory  in  Scotland— secondly, 
you're  the.bauldcst  Tory  in  Scotkmd^-^irdly,  you're  the  wutdest  Tory  in 
Scotland — ^fourthly,  you  re  the  wisest  Tory  in  Scotland.  That  Tammas  Cam- 
meli is  a  mair  popular  poet  than  you,  sir,  I  grant ;  but  that  he  has  ae  tenth 
EEiirt  o'  your  poetical  genius,  I  deny.  As  a  misceUawneous  writer  on  a'  subjects 
uman  and  divine,  he  is  no  to  be  named  wi'  you,  sir,  in  the  same  lifetime— 
and  as  an  Editor,  he  is^  compared  wi'  Christopher  N0RTH»-but  as  a 
spunk  to  the  Sun ! 

tickler. 
Rector !  a  glass  of  hock  or  sauteme? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  the  Peacock's  Tail,  if  you  please*  The  room  is  getting  very 
lot. 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  sir,  but  you  look  bonny  when  you  blush.  I  can  concave  a  virgin  o'  sax- 

teen  fa'in  in  love  wi'  you — Rector,  your  good  health.    Mr  Awmrose,  fill  the 

Rector's  glass.     (),  sir,  but  you  wud  luk  gran'  in  your  robs.     Jeffray  and 

Cammell's  hut  pechs  to  you — the  verra  stoop  o'  your  shoiithers  would  be  dig- 

ii//ic(}  anvsih  a  goon — the  gait  o'  the  gout  is  unco  philosophical— and  wi* 

your  crutch  in  your  uievc,  you  would  seem  lUe  Chammon  o'  Trutli,  ready 

a'tlier  to  defend  the  passes  against  the  wily  aai&^iYUo'  Ywae\xQA4>  «i  XniO^m* 
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ber  into  her  ain  camp^  Btorm  the  cntraockments,  and  slaimhtcr  her  whole  ar« 
ny  o'  sceptics.— Mr  Awmrosc,  gic  mo  a  clean  plate— I'm  us  8omo  o*  the  cur- 
ried kemela. 

xoaTK. 
I  have  some  thoughts,  James,  of  relinquishing  animal  food^  and  confining 
njself^  like  Sir  Ricnard  Phillipe,  to  vegeuhle  matter. 

SHEFUEILD. 

Ma  troth,  sir,  there  are  mony  millions  o'  Sir  Richard  Fhillipses  in  the  world, 
if  a'  that's  necessary  to  make  ane  be  abstinence  frae  animal  food.  It's  my  be- 
lief, that  no  aboon  ane  in  ten  o'  mankind  at  large,  pree  animal  food  frac 
week's  end  to  week's  end.  Sir  Richaxd  Phillips^  on  that  question,  is  in  a 
great  minority. 

TICKLER. 

North,  accustomed,  James,  all  his  life,  to  three  courses — fish,  fleshy  and 
fowl — would  think  himself  an  absolute  phenomenon  or  miracle  of  man,  were 
he  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  mealt  to  potatoes  and  barley  bannocks,  pease- 
soup,  macaroni,  and  the  rest  of  the  range  of  bloodless  but  sappy  nature.  How 
he  would  be  laughed  at  for  his  heroic  resolution,  if  overheard  by  three  mil- 
Von  strapping  Insh  beggars,  wi'  their  bowela  yeamin'  for  potatoes  and  po- 
theen! 

VORTH. 

No  qoizsing,  boys,  of  the  old  gentleman.  Talking  of  Six  Richard  Phillips, 
I  am  aoiry  he  is  no  longer — to  my  knowledge  at  least — the  Editor  of  a  Ma- 
gaiine.  In  his  hands  the  Monthly  .was  a  valuable  periodical.  One  met  with 
information  there,  that  now-a^days  I,  at  least,  know  not  where  to  look  for — 
aud  though  the  Knight's  own  sdentifio  speculations  were  sometimes  sufficient- 
ly absurd,  they,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited  the  working  of  a  powerful  and 
even  original  mind. 

SHEFHERn. 

I  agree  wi'  him  in  thinkin'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  t  o'  his  reckonin'  cntirciv  about 
gravitation.  There's  nae  sic  thing  as  a  law  o'  gravitation !  What  woulu  be  the 
use  o't?  '  Wull  onybody  teU  me,  that  an  apple  or  a  stane  wudna  fa'  to  the 
grun'  without  sic  a  law  r  Sum^  that  say  sse !  They  ia'  to  the  grun'  Uvi 
cause  they're  heavy.  ... 

NOftTH. 

I  also  liked  Sir  Richard's  politics. 

8HIPHEBD. 

Haw ! !  I 

KORTH. 

He  was  consistent,  Jame»-Huid  my  mind  is  so  constituted  as  always  to  con« 
nect  together  the  idm  of  consistency  and  conscientiousness.  In  his  criticisms 
on  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  he  appesred  to  me  generally  to  say  what  he 
thought  the  truth — and  although  aometimes  manifestly  swayed  in  his  judg- 
ment on  such  matters,  like  almost  all  other  men,  by  his  politics!  predilections, 
his  pages  were  seldom  if  ever  tainted  with  malignity,  and  on  the  whole^  Dick 
was  a  fair  foe* 


TICKLER. 

He  was  the  only  Editor,  sir,  that  evar  clearly  saw  the  real  faults  and  defects 
of  Maga,  and  tlierefore  although  he  sometimes  bhmied,  he  never  abused 


SHBPHBRn. 

That's  a  gnde  distinction,  Mr  Tickler,  either  about  books  or  bodies.  When 
ae  man  hates  anither,  uid  has  a  spite  at  him,  he  never  fastens  on  his  real 
iawtes,  blackguardin'  him  for  acks  he  never  thocht  o'  a'  his  days,  and  oon« 
foundin'*the  verra  natures  o'  vice  and  vurtue.  The  sight  o' a  weel-faur'd 
laocfain'  face^-4ike  mine  for  example — gies  the  puir  distortcil  dcevil  the  jaun- 
diee— and  he  gangs  up  and  down  tiie  toon  maintoenin'  tliat  your  checks  is  yel- 
low, when  they're  cherries,  till  some  freen'  or  ither  taks  him  aside  in  nity  iu« 
til  a  corner,  and  advises  him  to  tak  a  purge,  for  he's  unco  sick  o'  the  oLrc  dis« 


JfOlTH. 

Geatiaocnjcbeeae? 


i 
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8HXPHSRI). 

-  Na«»na— nae  cheeses  Cheese  is  capital  in  the  forenoons^  or  the  afternoons 
cither^  when  you've  had  nae  ither  denner,  especially  wt'  fresh  butter-aniU 
bread ;  but  nane  but  gluttonous  epicum  wad  hae  recourse  to  it  after  they.hao 
been  atuffin'  themaells,  as  we  hae  noo  been  doin'  for  the  last  hour,  wi'  three 
GoorseSj  forbye  hotch-potch  and  puddem.-— Draw  the  cloth^  Mr  Awmrose^  and 
down  wi  the  Deevil's  Punch-BowL 

NOETH. 

Yon  will  find,  I  trust,  that  itbreathea  the  very  Spuritof  the  West.  St  Mun« 
go's  cathedral,  you  know,  is  at  the  bottom — and  near  it  the  monument  of  John 
Knox— almost  as  great  a  reformer  in  his  day  as  I  in  mine ;  and  had  the  West 
India  trade  ^en  flourished,  no  doubt  he  bad  been  as  religiously  devoted  lo 
cold  Glasgow  Punch.    Ill  answer  for  him,  that  he  was  no  milk-sop. 

QMr  Amsrose  and  Assistants  deporii  the  Deltas  Funck^Buwl  in  tke  centre 
of  the  circular  tal>le*2 

yOETH. 

The  King. 

shepherd* 
I  took  the  hips  frae  you  last  time,  Mr  North,— tak  you  the  hipa  frac  me 
this  time. 

NORTH. 

We  will,  James.  But  see  that  this  bowl  does  not  take  the  legs  from  you 
likewise. 

OMNSS. 

Hip— hip — ^hip— hurra— hurra — ^hurra  — ^hip— hip— hip — hurra— hvrra— 
burnt— hip— ^p—^p— hurra — ^hurra— hurra  I 

SHEFHERD. 

Hoo  the   ^*  Universal  British  Nation*'  lately  stood  up,  like  ae  man,  to 
stamp  the  seal  o'  its  approbation  on  the  conduct  o'  Eldon,  Wellington,  Mel« 
,  Tille,  Peel,  and  the  lave  o'  our  patriotic  statesmen  f 

NORTH. 

**  England !  with  all  thy  fauhs,  I  love  thee  still !"  There  is  one  toast,  gcn« 
llemen,  that  we  have  often  drank  with  pleasure— yea,  with  pride.  Let  ua  do 
80  uow^n  silence.    *'  The  Press." 

TICKLER. 

Instead  of  pleasure  and  pride,  I  for  one  drink  that  toast  with  pain  and 
shame.  The  persons  of  the  press  pretend  indignation  at  the  chaige  urged 
against  them  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  of  being  bribed  andoomipteil 
by  ministerial  money.  Some  of  them  are  Political  Economists,  and  must 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  money.  But  if  not  so  bribed  and  corrupted, 
whence  their  tergiversation  and  apostacy  ?  From  the  native  baseness  of  their 
souls? 

SHEFHERD. 

I  think  that'a  the  mslst  likely. 

TICKLER. 

The  Whig  papers  are  not  so  double-damned  as  the  Tory  ones.  The  limes/ 
and  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Globe,  might  be  defended  by  a  good 
Devil  8  Advocate  in  a  silk-gown,  given  him  by  a  patent  of  precedency — ^but 
Ssr  the  Courier — (and — )  but  for  the  once  gentlemanly,  judicious,  well-in^ 
formed,  clear-headed,  and  seemingly  right-hearted  Englishman  the  Courier, 
to  fling  from  him,  unbribed,  and  unbought,  and  uncomipted,  the  honourable 
Imputation  he  had  gained  by  long  years  of  earnest  and  zealous  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  her  greatest  men,  is  deplorable  indeed;  and  had  his 
apostocy  been  less  flagrant  and  barefaced,  the  renegade  might,  by  force  o£ 
character,  have  done  much  mischief  to  the  State. 

NORTH. 

You  speak  well,  sir — the  infatuated  craven  was  called  on  for  his  defence, 

**  but  the  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master,"  was  at  flrst  tongue-tied, 

then  stuttered  an  unintelligible  palinode^  and  Anally  strove  in  vain  to  inflict 

as  sore  a  wound  on  the  patience  as  on  the  principles  of  the  pubUc,  by  a  sericsi 

of  paragraphs  ashamed  of  their  own  truckllD^  imbeciUity,  and  anxious  to 

ctawlaway  from  contempt  into  obUvion* 
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TICKLER. 

For  fifteen  years  was  the  Courier  laid  duly  every  mominf;  on  my  breakfaKt- 
tible^  and  I  a»ked  no  better  Journal.  It  is  gone— ^and  the  Standard  lias  ta« 
ken  iiB  place.  But  not  soon— ^if  eTer-— will  the  Standard  freshen  for  tne  even 
a  town-DOUght  egg,  aa  the  Courier  did  ao  long — nor  at  my  time  of  life,  am  I 
fond  of  changing  an  old  friend  for  a  new.  But  if  an  olu  friend  will  desert 
ine*-«nd  himself— and  all  that  ever  bound  ua  in  amity — "  if  he  prove  Hag-* 
gard,  then  whistle  him  down  the  wind" — I  forget  the  quotation— Jamea-—    - 

SHBPRIRD. 

Wby,  nr,  let  him  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  himself. 

VORTH. 

I  still  have  a  kindness  for  him — and  I  shall  never  again  utter  a  syllable 
against  him — may  he  repent  for  seven  yeara  in  sackcloth  aiid  ashea— at  llie 
dose  of  that  term,  I  may  again  become  a  subscriber — till  tlien— 

**  Therefore^  eternal  silence  be  his  doom !" 

SHEPHERD. 

The  press  ?  What }  is  there  nae  ither  Press  than  the  periodical  ?  Nae  ither 
p>.Tiodical8  but  newspapers  ?  Thank  God,  sir,  the  laws  and  liberties  o'  this 
great  kintra  depend  not  for  existence  or  vitality  on  ony  sic  ingine — although 
I  grsnt,  that  wtien,  by  the  chances  o'  time  and  tide,  they  collapse,  that  ingine 
blaws  up  and  inflates  their  lungs,  and  acts  them  ance  mair  breathin'  or  lioast- 
in'.  Sic  an  ingine,  I  opine,  is  the  St  James's  Chronicle,  which  gangs  through 
the  Forest  thrice  a-weelc,  like  a  fine  bauld  purifyin'  wund,  and  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  changed  the  sour  sallow  cheek  o  mair  than  ae  radical — for  wehae 
the  breed  on  the  Braes  o'  Yarrow — ^into  the  open  rosy  countenance  o'  a  kirk* 
and-oonstitution  man,  cheerfully  payin'  his  teinds  to  the  minister's  ateepin', 
and  hatin'  the  Pope'a  Ee,  except  when  he  aeea't  glowerin'  at  him  firac  a  shank 
o'  DHitton. 

KORTH. 

The  well-being  of  a  State  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  character  of  a  people, 
James ;  and  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  character  of  a  people  is  not 
entirely  fwmed  by  newspapers. 

TICKLER. 

Some  sixty  yeara  since;  few  persons  in  Scotland,  out  of  Edinburgh,  ever 
siw  a  newspaper  but  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  a  good  paper  yet ;  but  were  not 
the  Scottish  people  then,  aa  now,  a  "  nation  of  gentlemen  ?  ' 

SHEPHERD. 

A  daft-Iookitt'  nation  would  that  be,  Mr  Tickler, — ^but  thank  God,  there 
never  was  ower  mony  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  and  them  there  was  had  nae 
connexion  in  ony  way  wi'  the  newspaper-press.  For  my  ain  pairt,  I  never 
peruse  what's  ca'd  the  leadin'  article  m  a  newspaper — and  to  speak  the  truth, 
I'm  gayen  shy  o'  them  in  a  magazine  too— but  I  devoor  the  adverteeseroents, 
which  beside  lettin'  you  ken  everything  tliat's  gaun  on  in  a  kintra  respcctin' 
the  sdlin'  and  niffbrin'  o'  property,  baith  in  hooses  and  lawns,  are  to  my  mind 
models  o'  composition,  without  ae  single  unnecessary  word,  for  every  word's 
pay'd  for,  and  that  gies  the  adverteeser  a  habit  o'  conceese  thocht  and  cx« 
presaionj  better  than  a  Logic  class. 

TICILIR. 

Writing  in  Magazines,  and  speaking  in  Parliament,  have  quite  an  opposite 
efftet— making  the  world  wordy. 

SHEPHIRD. 

An*  preachin's  warst  of  a'.    A  popular  preacher  haa  a'  his  ain  way  in  the 

nit,  like  a  Inll  in  a  cheena-ahop.  He's  like  a  river  in  spate— drumly- drum* 
,  _j)d  you  can  hear  naethin'  elae  for  hia  deafnin'  roar.  Meet  wi'  him,  neist 
day,  in  a  preevat  pairty,  and  you  wud  na  ken  him  to  be  the  same  man.  He's 
like  the  river  run  out— -dry  and  staney,  and  you  wunner  hoo  you  cou'd  hae  been 
SL:  frightened  at  him  rampagiu'— - 

NORTH. 

A  scnnon  ahould  never  exceed  twenty-live  minutes— nor— — 

TICKLER. 

Aharac«race  two  miles.  Four-mile  heats  are  tiresome-— to  horse,  rider, oxvd 
specutor. 
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SIIRPHEItD. 

Great  poopit  orator  sarc  aftcn  cayeii  stupit  in  conversation.  The  pica- 
jnntest  orators  o'  my  aquaintance,  the  maist  sensihle  and  instnictin*  in  society, 
are  thein  that  just  preaches  vreel  cneach  to  satisfy  folk  in  the  kirk,  without 
ojcasionin'  ony  great  gossip  ahout  their  discourse  in  the  kirk-yanl.  Tiierc's  a 
harmony  atween  their  doctrine  and  their  daily  life  that  tells  in  the  long-run  a' 
ower  the  parish — but  it's  nae  easy  maitter,  indeed  it's  unpossible  for  your  hee- 
fleers  to  ack  in  preevat  as  they  ack  in  public— in  the  parlour  as  in  the  poopit. 

TICKtSa. 

The  bawling  bashaw^  James,  may  become  an  abject  mute — a  tyrant  on 
the  Sabbath — through  the  week-days  a  slave. 

'  SHEFHBRD. 

Scoldin'  a'  his  heritors  when  preachin'— lickin'  the  dust  aff  their  shoes  when 
dinin'  in  their  houses 

KOaTH. 

Whisht — James — wliisht — ^you  know  my  respect  for  the  Scottish  clergy  ;  and 
among  the  high-flyers,  as  you  call  them,  are  some  of  our  most  splendid  ora« 
tors  and  useful  ministers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht  yoursell,  Mr  North.  You've  spocken'  twa  words  for  my  ane  the 
day — ^But  tell  me,  sir,  did  you  gang  to  see  Mr  Fay  Tay  Cooke,  in  the  Pilot  ? 
Did  ye  ever  see  tlie  like  o'  yon  ? 

NORTH. 

The  best  Sailor^  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing,  that  ever  trod  the  stage. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  ye  ca'  yon  treddin*  the  stage?  Yen's  no  treddin'.  Wlien  he  first 
loupit  out  o'  the  boat  on  the  dry  lawn,  tryin'  to  steady  himscll  on  his  harpoon, 
he  gar'd  me  fin'  the  verra  furm  aneath  me  in  the  pit  shooiu'  up  and  down,  as 
if  the  earth  were  lowsen'd  frac  her  moorin's.    I  ^ew  amaist  sea-sick. 

NORTH. 

Nothing  overdone — ^no  bad  byc«play,  blabbing  of  the  land-lubber— *not  too 
much  puUing  up  of  the  trowsers — no  ostentatious  display  of  pig-tail — one 
chuck  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  without  any  perceptible  chaw,  sufficient  to 
show  that  next  to  grog  the  qiiid  is  dear— no  puling,  ho  whining,  when  on 
fiome  strong  occasion  he  pumps  his  eye,  but  merely  a  slight  choking  of  that 
full,  deep,  rich  mellow  voice,  sympnonious,  James,  in  all  its  keys  with  the 
ocean's^  whether  piping  in  the  shrouds,  or  blowing  great  guns,  running  u]), 
James,  by  way  of  pastime,  the  whole  gamut^-and  then,  so  much  heart  and 
Boul,  James,  in  minute  particulars,  justifying  the  most  pasdonate  exhibition 
when  comes  crisis  or  catastrophe 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  do  you  no  mention  the  hornpipe  ?  I  wad  gie  fifty  pounds  to  be 
able  to  dance  yon  way.  Faith,  I  wad  astonish  them  at  kirns.  Haw  !  haw  ! 
haw !  The  way  he  twists  the  knees  o'  him — and  rins  on  his  hecli — and  doon 
to  the  floor  wi'  a  wide  spread-eagle  amaist  to  his  verra  doup— up  again  like 
mad,  and  awa'  aff  intil  some  ither  nawtlcal  muvement  o'  the  hornpipe^  bafflin' 
r/  comprehension  as  to  its  meanin' ;  and  then  a'  the  while  siccon  a  face  I  I 
wush  1  kent  him — he  maun  be  a  fine  fallow. 

NORTH. 

A  gentleman,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  anench — I  never  can  help  carn^in'  bntil  the  stage  my  knowledge  o' 
an  actor's  preevat  character — and  I  couldna  thole  to  see  a  drunken,  dishonest, 
nc'erdoweel  actin'  sic  a  pairt  as  Lang  Tam  in  the  Pilot. 

NORTH. 

I  believe  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible.  Mr  Cooke  served  in  tlie  navv 
in  his  boyhood,  and  fought  in  the  glorious  battle  off  ('ape  St  Vincent.  But  all 
his  experience  of  a  sea  life,  and  all  his  genius  would  hove  been  vain,  had  he 
not  poissessed  within  his  own  heart  the  virtues  of  the  British  tar.  That  gives 
a  truth,  a  glow  of  colouring  to  his  picture  of  Ix)ng  Tom — just,  my  dear  .TamcF, 
as  if  YOU  were  to  act  the  principal  part  in  that  little  Piece  of  mine,  the  Ettrick 
Shcpfwrih 
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TICKLER. 

Whtt  iiiipocC4ir^  deiictt  James,  oould  pensonttea oertain Pastor  iu  the  Noc« 
tci  Amljwiiir 

BHKPHBRD. 

la  Mr  Gomey  gotten  iiitil  |he  praH  again  ? 

NOATH. 

Jame%  I  wiah  you  would  write  tba  Monthly  Dramatic  Review  for  Maga? 

SHIPHiai). 

Hoo  can  I  do  that,  leevin'  in  the  Forest? 

KOETH. 

Poo— I  win  send  you  out  the  Jonmaji,  and  the  Mercury,  and  the  Ohserver. 
and  the  Chronicle,  who  have  all  ''  a  strong  propensity  for  the  drama/*  and 
you  can  give  us  the  cream  of  Acris,  and  Vindoc,  and  Fair  Flay,  and  a  Friend  of 
Rising  Merit,  and  Philo,  and  Vox  Fopuli,  and  a  Pittite,  and  A.  and  Y.,  and 

P.Q^ 

SHBPHxan. 

I  wad  rather  undertsk  to  sen'  you  in  creeteeks  on  a'  the  sermons  preadi'd 
evory  Sawfoath  in  a'  the  kirks  in  Emhro'— provided  you  just  send  me  Out  the 
tcxta,  and  twa-three  o'  the^heads,  wi*  the  miniaters'  names  labell'd* 

KOETH. 

Something  of  that  sort,  James,  waa  attempted  in  Jx>ndan,  in  a  periodical 
called  the  Pulpit.  Yet,  would  you  hdieve  it,  not  one  of  the  contributors  ever 
went  to  chnrcn*  They  had,  each  his  old  woman  in  her  pew,  with  whom  they 
took  a  glass  of  gin  and  water  fbr  an  hour  of  the  Sunday  evening,  before  going 
to  the  Vig  and  whistle,  and  thus  got  the  materials  for  a  general  weekly  Review 
of  the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Metropolis. 

SHXFJIXai). 

Safe  us— what  a  shame !  There's  nae  settin'  boun's  to  the  wickedness  o'  the 
centlemen  o'  the  press.  To  crcetioeese  a  minister  in  the  poopit — and  describe 
nia  Dseev  and  his  vice,  and  the  action  o'  hia  hauna,  and  his  way  o'  managin' 
the  whiles  o'  hia  een,  vrithout  ever  haein'  been  in  his  Idrk  1    It's  fearsomcw 

NOETH. 

Tlie  wickedness  of  the  whole  world,  James,  u  fearsome.  Manv  a  deepless 
night  I  pass  thinking  of  it,  and  endeavouring  to  digest  plana  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  my  apecies. 

SHBpHsan. 

A' in  vain,  a'  in  vaini  The  bit  wean  at  its  mother's  breast^  lang  afore  it 
csn  ^eak,  ginia  Hke  an  imp  o'  sin ;  and  the  auld  man,  sittin'  mjsied  and  nil- 
low*prappcd  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  neuk  o'  the  fire,  grows  black  i'  the  &ee 
wi'  rage,  gin  his  parritch  is  no  ridit  biled,  or  the  potawtics  ower  hard  ;  and 
prefiuiea  his  mummied  prayer  wi'  a  mair  mummied  curse. 

TICKLKR. 

Tour  language^  Jamea,  has  been  particularly  atrong  all  thia  evening.  The 
aea  ia  bracing. 

,  aRBPBxan. 

Honour  and  honesty !  Wha  ever  saw  them  staun  a  real  trial  ?  The  PkH 
tonic  Philosopher  seduces  the  sister  o'  the  brither  o'  his  soul— the  **  noblest 
work  o'  God  receives  a*  the  poor  peopb's  money  in  the  parish,  and  beoomca 
abanknipi. 

xoaTH. 

It  ia.oiily  among  woinen,  my  dear  James,  that  anything  ia  to  be  fisund  de« 
serving  the  name  of  virtue  or  religion. 

SRIPHXBD. 

The  lassie  o'  saxteen  '11  rin  awa'  wi'  a  tinkler,  and  break  her  fathex^s  heart. 
He  dees,  and  his  poor  disconsolate  widow,  wha  has  worn  a  deep  black  veil  for 
a  towmont,  that  she  mayna  see  or  be  seen'by  the  sim,  marries  an  Eerish  8od« 
ger,  and  nebt  time  you  see  her,  she  has  naething  on  her  head  but  a  dirty 
mulch,  and  she's  gann  up  and  doon  the  street,  half-fou,  wi'  an  open  bosonij 
tuckllBC  twnns ! 

TICKLER. 

Edbesian  matron  / 
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8HKPHBRD. 

Gie  tn  advocate  bizziness  whan  he's  •tanrin',  at  the  tap  o*  a  common  atair, 
wnll  he  help  you  to  fit  out  your  son  for  India,  when  he  has  become  a  Judge^- 
inhabitin'  a  pakoe  in  Moray  Place  ?  Gie  a  preacher  a  kirk^  and  in  three  months 
he  insults  his  pawtron.  Buy  up  a  naitural  son^  stap  by  stap,  in  the  ainpy, 
till  he's  a  briggadeer,  and  he'll  disoun  his  ain  father,  and  pretend  that  he  be-i 
langa  to  a  distant  branch  o*  the  stem  o'  some  noble  family — ^although,  aiblins, 
he  never  had  on  stockins  till  he  was  ensigD,  and  up  to  the  date  o'  his  first  com- 
mission herded  the  kye.  Get  a  reprieve  for  a  rubber  the  nicht  afore  executipn, 
and  he  sail  celebrate  the  anniversary  o'  his  Free  Pardon  in  your  pantry,  carry- 
in'  aff  wi'  him  a  silver  trencher  and  the  branching  caunlesticks.  Review  a  new 
Poet  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  rooain'  him  to  the  skies,  and  he  or  hia  freena 
'11  accuse  you  o'  envy  and  jealousy,  and  libel  you  in  the  Scotsman.  In  i^ort, 
do  a'  the  gude  you  can  to  a'  mankind,  and  naebody  '11  thank  you.  But  come 
nearer  to  me,  Mr  North — lend  me  your  ear,  sir,  it's  richt  it  sud  be  sae-^-for^ 
let  a  man  luk  into  his  ain  heart — the  verra  man — ^me — or  you— or  Mr  Tickler 
there— that  haa  been  lamentin'  ower  the  original  sin  o'  our  fellow-creturs^— 
•nd  oh  I  what  a  sicht  does  he  see  there— just  a  mass  o'  corruption  1  We're  waur 
than  the  -warat  o'  them  we  hae  been  consignin'  tae  the  pit,  and  grue  to  peep 
ower  the  edge  o't,  leit  Satan,  wha  is  atannin'  gimin'  ahint  our  back^  gie  us  a 
duDg^  when  we're  no  mindin',  and  bury  us  in  the  brimstone. 

TICKLER. 

Oh»  ho,  gentfr— from  libelling  indiinduals,  you  two  are  now  advancing  to 
libel  human  nature  at  large.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  moat  particular 
esteem  for  hvunan  nature  at  large — and 

SHErRERD* 

Yoor  views  ia  no  scriptural,  Mr  Tickler.  The  Bible  Society  could  tell 
yott  better— 1 

TICKLBK. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ?  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  haa  given 
the  Directors  a  most  complete  squabash ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  monfftrous 
abuses  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  reprobated  in  a  calm  and  sensible  arti- 
cle in  the  last  admirable  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

NORTH. 

Into  what  sacred  place  will  not  Mammon  find  entrance  ?  Well  done,  I)r 
Leander  Van  Ess,  agent  at  Darmstadt  I  For  fifteen  years,  James,  has  the 
Professor  been  in  the  annual  receipt  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds — 
whidi,  in  Germany,  James,  is  equivalent  to  about  a  thousand  a-year  in  thp 
Forest. 

fiUEFHERD. 

Safe  us!  what  for doin' ? 

NORTH. 

Distribnting  the  Scriptures  among  the  Roman  Catholica  of  Grermany^  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Greedy  houn' !  chargin'  siller  for  giein'  a  puir  benichled  beggar  body  a 
grawtis  copy  o'  the  Word  o'  Grod !  s 

NORTH. 

A  gratia  copy,  my  dear  James !  Stop  a  bit.  The  Doctor  is  himself  the  prin« 
cipal  proprietor  of  toe  version  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  been  circulating 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society  ;  and  during  his  connexion  with  it  he  has  cir« 
culated  aix  hundred  thousand  I  Take  his  profit  ten  per  cent,  James,  and  the 
Doctor  must  be  worth  a  plum. 

BHEPHBRD. 

O  the  greedy  houn'  I 

NORTH. 

**  Leander  Van  Eas,^  quoth  the  Seventeenth  Report,  ''  seeks  no  earthly 
cmolumenta ;  nor  is  the  i^plause  of  a  vain  world  his  aim ;  he  desires  not  the 
treasures  which  rust  and  moth  consume.  No ;  the  glory  of  God^  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  these  are  the  pure  and  heavenly  principles  which  influence  his 
Moind  and  stimulate  hia  actions." 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hypocrites  like  tbae  will  abuse  ua  for  ^n\n'  at  \.wiiffQ«it*«  vcAdiMnLtso 
^te  latacBtg  o'  mMokind,  ower  the  DeeviTs  PuAdi-Boi«\  I 
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TICXLSR* 

And  woetlie  Doctor,  under  the  pretence  of  piety  and  erudition^  t6  nudM 
one  with  ui  of  a  fxartie  carr^,  he  would  sham  pauper,  and    '    ■  r 

SHErHERT* 

Look  anither  airt  whan  the  hill  cam  in ! 

NORTH. 

James,  refresh  and  revive  your  soul  hy  reference  to  the  proceediim  of  tht 
Afsemhly's  Scheme  for  Estahlishing  Schools  in  our  own  Highlands.  There  is 
pure  enlightened  Christian  philanthropy,  without  fee  or  reward* 

SHSrUERD.  , 

A*  the  Heelanders  want  is  hut  better  schulin',  and  some  mair  kirkfr^ 

NOETH. 

•   And  they  are  getting  both,  James.    Why  this  Society  alone,  with  its  vety 
moderate  funds,  has  aheady  established  between  thirty  and  forty  schools  I 

SIIEPBBBD* 

Hae  they  indeed  ?  They  sail  hae  their  reward-- here  and  hereafter.  I  hop* 
they  dinna  despise  the  applause  o'  a  vain  warld  like  Dr  Yes — nor  yet  yearthly 
emoliments — nor  yet  the  treasures  which  rust  and  moth  consume.  *  The  ap« 
plause  o'  a  vain  warld's  an  nnco  pleesant  and  encouragin'  thing,  as  I  experienced 
when  I  published  the  Queen's  NVake,  and  veese  versa  when  I  put  out  the  Perils 
—and  as  for  the  Moths — they  hae  gotten  intil  every  chest  of  drawers,  and  a' 
the  presses  at  Mount  Benger,  and  riddled  twa  coats  and  three  pair  o'  breeka 
xiU  tney're  no  weerable.  Cou'd  ye  no  gie  me  a  recate  for  extirpatin'  the  danj 
sir  ? 

TICKLER. 

Write  for  one,  James,  to  the  said  German  quack-^Dr  Leander  Von  Ess. 

SHEPHERD.  * 

Howsomevcr,  moths  are  naething  tae  bugs,  and  thank  Heaven  there's  nane 
o'  them  in  the  Forest.  But  wba's  at  the  hold  o'  the  Assembly's  Scheme  for 
Educatia'  the  HigUan's,  sir  ? 

KOaTH. 

Principal  Baird— James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  just  like  himsell— -never  happy  but  when  he's  doiu'  good. 

NORTH. 

Yon  have  drawn  his  character,  James,  in  three  words.  And  aa  he  is  aU 
ways  doing  good— - 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  then,  he  maun  aye  be  happy. 

KORTH. 

^  Sound  doctrine.  Truly  happy  was  I  to  see  and  hear  him,  during  the 
time  of  the  General  Assembly,  getting  without  seeking  it,  and  enioying  with* 
■out  overvaluing  it,  *'  the  applause  of  a  vain  world !"  Edinburgh  rung  with 
his  praises — ^from  peers  and  judges  to  the  caddy  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  the  canddies  are  Heelanders,  and  faith  they'll  ken,  for  the^  read  the 
papers,  that  the  Principal  loes  their  land  o'  mists  and  mountains,  and  is 
pruvin'  his  love  by  gidn  the  Gael  edication,  the  only  thing  wantin'  to  equsr* 
leese  them  wi'  the  Sassenach. 

KORTH. 

A  scheme,  James,  in  which  all  good  men  must  rejoice  to  unite.  No  vrasU 
ing  of  funds  here, — ^but  one  Secretary,  and  he  the  b^t  one, — all  subscriptions 
a|[yplied  directly  to  the  noble  work  in  hand.  Patriotism  strengthens  what  re« 
hgion  and  humanity  inspire,  and  the  blessings  conferred  on  the  poor  High* 
hmders  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  mere  prospect-hunter  in  seardi  of  the 
beantifal  mi  picturesque,  who  vnll  see  with  deeper  emotions  the  smoke* 
wreathes  winding  up  to  heaven  from  cottages,  whose  humble  inmatea  have 
lemied  the  way  thitner  from  lessons  that  might  never  have  been  taught  theia 
but  for  the  labours  of  this  excellent  man,  and  the  other  enli^tened.  aaad  wni^ 
ioiis  DiviDes  ktjgued  with  him  in  tbeasme  sacred  work* 
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SHXPHXU). 

'  Sferf  ironl  yoa  ny^  sir,  is  the  truth.  Pity*— 4uy»  ■hamc'^lo  think  that 
tiiere  ■hould  be  ae  siiigle  man,  woman,  or  child  in  a'  Scotland,  to  whom  the 
Bible  is  a  sealed  book* 

KOaTH. 

Charity  should  begin  at  home,  Jamea— although  it  should  not  end  there^ 
fthd'I  confess  it  would  grieve  me  to  think  that  the  Mohawks  should  all  be  read- 
ing away  at  Teyoninhokarawcn's  translation  of  the  Bible,  while  thousands  on 
thousands  of  the  natives  of  Lochaber  and  Badoiodi  were  unable  to  read  that 
of  Dr  Stewart  of  Luss. 

TICKLE  a. 

Yet  I  cannot,  I  confess,  go  entireljr  along  with  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
when  he  o1]rjects  to  all  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  not  execute!  by  accom- 

J  dished  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars.  That  a  man  should  be  at  once  a  pro* 
bund  Hebraist  and  a  first-rate  Mohawk,  is  not  only  against  the  doctrine  of 
chanoes,  but  the  laws  of  nature.  Better  the  Bible  with  many  errors,  than  no 
BibloatalL 

KOaTH. 

Ferhaps,  Tickler,  we  are  getting  out  of  our  depths* 

SHEPHIRD. 

'..  Gettin\^(rat  o'  your  deepth  !  Ma  faith,  Mr  North,  when  ye  get  out  o'  your 
deepth,  ither  folkll  be  droonin' — when  the  water's  up  to  your  chin,  therell 
be  a  sair  janglin'  in  maist  throats ;  and  when  it'a  risen  out>ower  your  noae,  air, 
there'll  be  nacthing  less  than  a  universal  deluge. 

TICKLEE. 

The  nevrspapers  have  been  lately  filled  with  contemptible  libel-actions,  I 
obaerve.  North.    How  does  Maga  escape  ? 

NOETH. 

•  JL  do^  of  any  sense,  finding  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail,  sneaks  into  a  dose  in  town, 
or  lane  in  the  country,  and  sitting  down  on  his  encumbered  and  jingling  rump* 
whines  on  some  benevolent  Howard  to  untie  the  tin.  It  is  done,  and  the  cur 
repairs  to  his  kennel,  without  farther  yelp  to  the  public  A  dog  of  no  sense 
scampers  along  the  street,  hinosclf  a  whole  band  of  instrumental  music,  knock- 
ing tne  kettle  against  every  shin  that  kicJcs  him,  till  bis  master,  a  greater  fool 
than  himself,  insists  on  reparation,  and  summons  the  impugner  of  the  cynic 
•yttem  to  a  Court  of  Justice,  savage  for  damages.  It  has  so  happened,  that  the 
curs  I  have  occasionally  so  treated  have  been  of  the  former  dass,  and  have 
found  their  advantage  in  such  conduct,  for  I  thenceforth  spared  them  ;  and  they 
all  know  me  when  they  meet  me  on  the  street,  some  of  them  even  wagging 
their  tails  in  approbation  of  my  past  severity,  and  gratitude  for  my  present  for* 
liearance* 

TICKLEE. 

i    Soane  was  silly  in  bringing  an  action  against  an  article  in  Knight's  Quarw 
tesly  Magasine. 

NORTH. 

■  Traly  sa  He  is  a  good  architect,  Soane,  and  may  therefore  laugh  at  being 
•called  a  bad  one.  Not  a  bad  idea--Uie  Boeotian  order  of  architecture.  Is 
-Knight's  Quarterly  Msgazine  dead,  t^nk  ye.  Tickler? 

TICKLER. 

I  fear  so.    But  some  of  the  contributors,  I  believe,  are  yet  alive— so  is 
•Knight  himself,  I  am  glad  to  see — and  I  wudi  him  all  prosperity,  for  he  is  a 
Tery  gentlemanly  person — a  man  of  honour  and  abilities. 

MOETU. 

Poor  Psrry,  too !  Fifty  pounds  won't  pay  his  attorney.    I  remember  being 

ao  far  taken  in  with  that  book  of  his  about  Byron,  as  to  think  it  authentic 

And  I  am  not  sure  now,  that  most  of  the  matter  is  not  true.    It  would  appear 

from  the  trial,  that  a  Mr  Thomas  Hod^dn  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  it 

••—and  if  he  kept  to  Parry's  oral  or  written  statements,  which  I  think  there  ia 

'imacn  toBuppiae  he  did,  where's  the  harm  ?  Mr  Hodgkin,  I  believe,  was  once 

j'n  the  navy — and  hia  lectures  on  Political  Economy  b5brethe  Mechatdca^.Iil- 

siituUon,  though  fuU  of  untenable  positiona,  show  \\Vm\o>^  r  \xvs.u  o^xahenU 

^^mta  hiM  iMfiog  been  ajjcinted  Secretaiy  to  the  'Nlwhin^'^  \T^»!6aa5QM^S^N>% 
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but  fair  to  suppoee  that  he  is  a  penon  of  character— and  if  he  did  pat  to* 
gether  Parry's  \xtik,  why  that  is  a  reason  with  me  for  crediting  its  state* 
mcnts.  As  for  msKgnitT  towards  Byron  and  Bentham,  that  is  all  stuff.  Ot 
the  first.  Parry  speaks  like  a  Caulker—and  of  Jeremy  and  his  trotting^  the  de« 
scription  is  extremdj  humorous  and  picturesque.  The  Examiner  used  too 
strong  language  hy  far  in  calling  him  a  sot^  a  bally,  and  a  coward— alAmigh 
his  ddience  was  manly  and  tolerably  eff^ctiTe* 

TICKLEB. 

Stanhope  spoke  out. 

He  was  a  good  witness,  and  rebofR-d  Seijeant  Taddy  like  a  gentleman.  Tlie 
Colonel,  two-three  years  ago,  being  dlspl^sed  with  an  artide  in  Maga,  spoke 
in  the  Oriental  Herald  of '"Blackwood's  fHend  the  Caulker."  Now,  to  tfaia 
hour,  Mr  Blackwood  has  never  seen  Pany,  whereas  it  appears  firom  the  Colond'* 
own  testimony  t'other  day  in  Court,  that  the  said  Caulker  dmed  daily,  ftr 
months,  at  his  table ;  and  on  being  asked,  "  was  he  a  sober  man  or  a  sot  ?"  he 
answer^l, ''  a  sot."  Poor  Staidiope !  What  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  Gieek  ^triot ! 

TICKLER. 

Do  yoa  nerer  feel  any  sort  of  irritation  on  being  attacked  yoorself.  North? 

noaTR. 

Very  seldom,  for  I  am  seldom  or  nerer  in  the  wrong.  There  are  eight  wiye 
of  dealing  with  an  assailant. — ^First,  Notice  not  the  insect's  existence,  and  at 
ni^t  in  tne  coarse  of  nature  he  dies. — Secondly,  Catch  and  crush  him  in  yonr 
band. — ^Thirdly,  Let  him  buzz  about,  till  the  smell  of  honey  tempts  him  down 
the  neck  of  a  bottle— cork  him  up,  he  fizzes;  and  is  mute.-*-Foiurthly,  To 
leave  that  metaphor,  put  the  point  of  your  pen  through  die  eye  of  the  scrib* 
bier  into  the  rotten  matter,  ignorantly  supoosed  brain,  and  he  falls  like  a  stol 
struck  in  the  spine.— Fifthly,  Simply  ask  niro,  should  ]^ou  meet  him  in  the 
lowest  society  you  happen  to  keep,  wnat  he  means  by  b^g  such  a  lying  idiot 
-^e  leaves  the  room,  and  you  never  see  or  hear  bun  more.—- Sixthly,  JKde 
him«— Seventhly,  Into  the  Magazine  with  him.— Eighthly,  Should  he  by  ikiy 
possibility  be  a  gentleman,  the  Duello. 

SHxrHKas* 

Dear  me  I  ' 

VOftTH. ' 

Have  you  seen  Croly*s  Book  on  the  Apocalypse,  Mr  ladder  ? 

TICKLEB* 

No. 

KOATH.  * 

It  is  a  splendid  attempt— you  ought  to  read  it,  I  assure  ^ron,  not  merely  as 
a  Treatise  on  a  very  deep  subject  of  divinity,  but  as  a  political  and  hiAtoncal 
sketch,  directly  applicable  and  intentionally  applied  to  the  present  and  coming 
time.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  anything  finer  than  his  passases— 
On  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire— The  Constitution  of  the  Pagan  Hierarcny*- 
r-the  Nature  of  Romish  Modem  Idolatry— The  French  Revolution— The 
Sceptical  Writers  who  preceded  itp-The  Present  State  of  Europe— and.  The 
character  of  the  Chief  Instruments  of  Englifih  success  during  the  War.  These 
are  all  grand  topics,  and  magnificently  treated. 

TICKLES. 

He  is  a  powerful  prose-writer,  Mr  Croly— 

SHXPBEED. 

And  a  poorfu'  poet  too 

TICXLER. 

And  on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  abused  by  Whigs  and  Radicals^— 

NORTH. 

And  praised  by  Tories,  and  all  good  men  and  true. 

SHEPHEIU). 

Abased  by  Whigs  and  Radicals !  Wba's  safe  frae  that?  ''The  Duke  of 
Wdlington  entoed  his  carriage  amidst  groans  and  hissesW  T— Mondng  Pfk* 


—p.  .  JraBTH. 

^mogimned  and  hisaed  the  oonqueror  of  Napdeon?  H«da«l  tosi^Bi 
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•n-burglan  returned  from  Botany-Bay— cashiered  clerkt  witli  coin  chinking  in 
their  fobs,  furnished  by  De  Courcy  Ireland — felons  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailvy 
<Mi  alibi— shopmen  out  of  empbyment,  because  they  constantly  robbed  the 
tiU— waiters  Kicked  from  bar  to  bar  for  secreting  silver-spoons— emeriti  besom- 
brandiahers  of  the  crossings  of  streets — sweeps — petitioning  beggars,  whose 
"wiTes  are  all  dying  of  cancers— mud-larks — chalkers  to  Ht  Eady — a  reporter  to 
a  '^  Morning  Paper/'  and  the  hangman. 

8HEFH2RD. 

Hae  dune— hae  dune!  Youll  gar  me  split. 

TICKLXR. 

Norths  why  do  you  never  review  Bowring  in  that  Magazine  of  yours  ? 

NOETH. 

Because  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  all  bis  various  volumes — some  having  been 
lost,  and  some  stoleii-— and  I  should  wish  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  his  li« 
terary  character. 

8HKPRERD* 

1  I  Buspec'  he's  a  real  clever  fallow,  that  Jock  Bowriu'. 

NOftTH. 

•1  He  has  awonderful  gift  of  tongues  great  powers,  indeed,  of  acqubition,  and 
great  acquirements.  He  has  also  poetical  taste,  feeling,  and  even  genius ;  and 
aeema  to  be^  on  the  whole,  a  good  translator. 

SHEFRian. 
I  like  to  hear  you  speak  sae,  sir— for,  O  man !  thae  waefu'  politics 

MOETU. 

.  Shall  never  sway,  have  never  swaved,  my  jud^ent,  James,  of  the  literary 
iaknts  of  any  man  of  real  merit,  like  Mr  Bownng.  His  political  principles 
and  mine  are  wide  as  Uie  Poles  asunder ;  nor,  should  he  ever  come  under  my 
hands  in  that  character,  will  I  show  him  any  mercy — although  all  justice. 
JjbX  him  do  Uie  same  by  me,  in  that  able  periodical  the  Westminster — to 
which  I  hear  he  contributes— or  in  any  other  place  under  the  cope  of  heaven. 
Bat  when  I  see  him  gathering  the  flowers  of  poetry,  with  equal  skill  and  en« 
thusiasm,  from  the'  sunny  gu^ens  of  the  south  and  the  icy  deserts  of  the 
north,  then,  James,  I  fling  all  other  thoughts  to  the  vrinds,  and  love  to  hail 
him  a  true  son  of  ApoUo. 

TICKLES* 
NOETR. . 

May  I  believe,  sir,  what  I  hear  from  so  many  quarters,  that  you  arc  about 
editing  the  Southside  Papers  ? 

TICKLXB. 

You  may.    The  Preface  is  at  press. 

SHEPHBE]). 

.    That's  gran'  news !— But,  pitv  me,  there's  John  Knox's  moniment  and  the 
Glft^pow  Cathedral  reappearin  aboon  the  subsidin'  waves !  Anithcr  bowl,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  a  drop.  We  have  timed  it  to  a  minute — nine  o'clock.  You  know  we 
jire  all  en^gaged — and  we  are  not  men  to  neglect  an  engagement. 

SHEPHXRD. 

Especially  to  sooper  wi'  leddies — diet's  aff*.  Oh  !  man,  Bronte,  but  you  have 
behaved  weel — ^never  opened  ypur  mouth  the  hail  nicht — ^but  sat  listenin'  there 
fo  our  conversation.    Mony  a  Christian  puppy  micht  take  a  lesson  frae  thee. 

BRONTE. 

Bow— wow — ^wow. 

What  spangs ! 

(Exeunt  omnes.) 
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I M  iCKmning  our  examinatioii  of  Mr 
HiukiKOD't  pamphlet,  we  will,  in  the 
first  place,  look  at  what  he  says  touch- 
ing,  to  use  his  own  words — "  The 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  worlds  strict* 
Ij  fioNreign,  oat  of  Europe." 

He  states—''  In  the  year  1814,  the 
amount  of  British  tonnage  employed 
in  this  trade,  was  465,809  tons.  In 
the  year  18S6.  ite  amount  was  505,024 
tons ;  exceeding  the  tonnage  of  any 
one  year  since  1814,  except  1818 : 
whilst,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  there 
has  been  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels^ 
trading  hetween  Uiis  country  and  ports 
oat  of  Europe.  And  even  allowing 
for  t^e  increase  of  American  shipping, 
there  are  seren  years  out  of  the  thir- 
teen, from  1814  to  1826,  in  which  the 
amoani  of  Foreign  shipping  entering 
the  ports  of  this  country,  from  places 
•Dt  of  £nrope>  was  greater  than  m  the 
yesr  1826." 

This  extract  forms  a  choice  sped- 
nen  of  trickery  and  evasion. 

This  trade,  **  strictly  Foreign,"  com- 
Mchenda  the  trade  with  our  own  co- 
tanies  and  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  every 
vhMB^  excepting  the  North  American 
ftBJkmin  Tha^  Vcr&gn  tooaage  hu 
adtnmliipUetl  in  the  carry  tag  btt  ween 
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this  country  and  its  own  cohmtea» 
forms  hut  a  poor  theme  of  congratula* 
tion.  This  trade  comprehencb  like* 
wise  the  trade  with  Chma^  St  Domin- 
go, and  the  new  South  American 
states.  Ifweexeept  the  United  States, 
these  ''parts  of  the  world  strictly 
foreign,  out  of  Europe,"  have  no  shine 
worth  noticing,  and  of  course  our  trade 
with  them  is  carried  on  almost  wholly 
in  British  bottoms.  From .  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can sutes,  they  have  not  yet  been  aUe 
to  avail  themselves  to  any  extent  of 
the  concession  practically  made  to  then 
b^  the  Reciprocity  Treaties,  of  trading 
with  us  through  th6  ships  of  other  na^ 
tions. 

Mr  Huskisson  quotes  the  British, 
but  not  the  Foreign  tonnage ;  and  hk 
object  evidently  is,  to  produce  the  im- 
pression, that,  in  this  trade,  British 
tonnage  has  increased,  while  For^gn, 
upon  the  whole,  has  declined.  ^Sb» 
truth  is,  this  trade  employed, 

Tom  Bridifa.      Tom  Fbnin, 
In  1814        465,809      .      27,793 
In  1826        503,024      .     153,802 
We  were,  however,  at  war  with  the 
United  States  in  1814,  therefore  it  is 
not  a  fair  year  to  select  for  compari- 
son. In  1815neacewaaTe«tm«a«i\v\ 
the  ships  of  tne  ISmteJi  ^uxxsi^  ^k^x^ 
placed  on  a  level  wiiVv  out  o^tv*   >N% 
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will  therefore  Uke  1816.  On  a  ques- 
tion like  this,  the  trade  with  oiir  own 
possessions  ought  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
part  of  the  coasting  trade — it  is  a  trade 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and 
mother ;— deducting,  in  consequence, 
the  tonnage  merely  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  account  will  stand  thus : 

Torn*  Rriti<ih.  Tons  Forcifm. 

In  ISIG         ^55,31 1      .       l^/)*?;* 
In  1R26        ^39,376     .      153,80« 

In  this  statement,  we  do  not  deduct 
the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade 
with' our  posaessionsin  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies,  although,  were  we  to  do 
this,  it  would  favour  pjeatly  our  own 
deductions;  it  would  take  104,.>01 
tons  from  tlie  British  tonnage  of  la?<t 
year.  If  we  strike  out  of  the  account 
-  til  the  British  tonnage  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  and  the  trade  with  our 
own  possessions,  and  look  only  at  the 
trade  with  independent  countries  out 
of  Europe ;  we  find  that  this  trade 
employs  about  100,000  Urns  British^ 
and  aboTC  150,000  tons  Foreign. 

Mr  Huskisson  selects  1  HI 4  to  stand 
in  comparison  with  18SG,  because  it  is 
the  lowest  year  in  the  series.  Why  is 
it  80.^  iftccause  in  that  year  our  diii)s 
were  excluded  from  the  trade  with  the 
tfnited  States  by  war.  Comment  is 
not  necessafy.  In  looking  at  this  trade 
as  a  wbole,^  including  that  with  our 
own  possessions,  we  will  begin  with 
1816,  when  peace  was  esiablislied,  ahd 
the  Reciprocity  treaty  with  America 
had  b^gun  to  operate.    It  employed 

ToDf  British.  Toot  Foreign. 

In  1816  491,460  .  t22,02:> 
in  1926  503,094  .  153,802 
In  the  ten  years  British  tonnage  has 
increased  11,564  tons,  while  Foreign 
htt  increased  31,777  tons.  Mr  Hus-i 
ftiwm'a  usertion,  that  the  British 
fduiii^  of  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
any  year  in  the  series,  save  1818,  is 
hieorrefet:  it  was  below  the  tonnage 
of  1819  likewise,  llie  British  ton- 
nage was,  in  18r8— 527,531  tons ;  in 
1819—507,949;  in  1821—493,235; 
in  1823—502,278;  and  in  1824— 
500,919.  The  fluctuations  in  it,  con- 
aidering  its  magnitude,  are  perfectly 
UnimportaYit ;  it  maj  be  fairly  said  to 
have  remained  statiouary;  the  little 
it  has  gained  in  one  year,  it  has  lost  in 


the  case  with  British  tonnage.  Foreign 
—although  it  was  greater  in  some  pre- 
vious years,  than  in  the  last  one — ha^ 
increased  one-fourth  ;  in  1825,  it  had 
nearly  doubled.  Its  falling  off  in  the 
last  year,  was  occasioned  mainly  by  our 
diminished  imports  of  cotton  ;  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  larger  in  the 
present  year,  than  it  C7cr  was  in  the 
series. 

In  this  whole  trade,  the  increase  of 
tonnage  has  been  monopolized  by  the 
foreigner;  British  shipping  has  re- 
mained stationary,  while  Foreign  ha» 
increased  considerably.  When  we  sub-* 
tract  the  trade  with  our  own  posses- 
sions, and  look  merely  at  tlmt  with 
independent  Foreign  countries,  we  find 
that  Foreisn  shipping  has  engrossed 
much  the  largest  part  of  it. 

We  win  now  look  at  the  more  im- 
portant branches  of  this  tra<le  se2)a« 
rately,  to  ascertain  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  future. 

With  re^i^ard  to  the  West  India 
trade,  Mr  Huskisson  asserts,  that  more 
tonnage  was  employed  in  it  in  1826, 
than  any  other  year  since  1815.  He 
asserts  this  in  that  spirit  of  petty  trick- 
ery and  deception  which  pervaides  hia 
whole  pamphlet  He  knows  that  the 
inward  toimage  fbrms  a  far  more  cor- 
rect criterion,  than  the  outward;  and 
in  genera),  he  reasons  fVom  it  only. 
In  this  case,  however,  he  speaks  fVom 
the  outward  tonnage.  Why  ?  Because 
tile  inward  tonnage  refutes  his  assert 
tion.  While  he  thus  argues  from' the 
outward  tonnage  in  the  West  India 
trade ;  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  he 
argues  from  the  inward  tonnage  in  the 
Canada  trade;  because  in  the  latter 
trade,  the  inward,  and  hi  the  ibnner^ 
the  outward  tonnage,  is  the  best  aoit- 
ed  for  his  purpose. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  inward  ton«' 
nage  in  the  West  India  trade,  it  was 
greater  in  1818, 1819, 1821,  and  18^4, 
than  in  1826.  This  will  show  the 
worth  of  Mr  Huskisson's  assertion. 
The  last  year,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding  one,  exhibits  an  increase  ot 
about  11,000  tons;  but,  compared 
with  1824,  it  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
1500  tons.  The  increase  of  the  last 
year  was  caused  not  bv  the  wants  of 

.      ,  the  trade,  but  by  the  gfut  in  shipphig. 

the  next.    The  trifling  increase  of    Many  of  the  vessels  refumed  witS 

tut  year,  was  caused  by  the  glut  of    half,  or  quarter  cargoes,  and  made 

ehipt  and  ruinous  freights,  and  the     ruinous  voyages.  This  trade  only  ein^ 

MddiinmMl  ghipe  could  not  in  reality     ployed  879  tons  more  in  1926,  than  in 

jpnpcun  emplofmoriu    While  this  is     IfHT.    Tot  l\\«  \aR\  \cti  Ncan,  it  hU 
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been  fltotionary^— the  fluctuations  liavc 
not  bten  greit — and  tlie  increase  of 
one  year  has  been  balanced  by  the  de« 
crease  of  another. 

Mr  Huskisson  says,  thst  the  new  Co- 
lonial system  has  dune  no  injury  cither 
to  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  or  to 
shipping.  It  is  notorious  that  this 
system  admitted  very  large  quantities 
of  Foreign  salted  provisions,  manu- 
factures, nails,  corua^c.  Sec,  into  the 
I'olonies,  which  would  otherwise  have 
beett  excluded ;  and  this  is  quite  suf- 
ticient  to  prove  that  it  has  done  great 
injury  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  It 
IS  notorious  that  these  Fore^i  goods 
i^ere  taken  to  cheColouiiw  in  grrat  part 
by  Foreign  shijis,  and  this  suffices  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  greatly  in- 
jured our  shipping.  Grantmg  that  as 
many  shi^  have  ^n  wanted  to  fetch 
the  Colonial  produce,  as  formerly,  still 
the  admission  of  the  Foreign  goods  has 
reduced  the  outward  freights  to  the 
loss  of  the  Shipowners. 

This  new  Colonial  syitem  only  re- 
lived being  in  18^3 ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  it  to  have  any  Aiaterial 
opt-ratioii  upon  tonnage  in  tbe  follow- 
ing year*  The  estates  in  the  West 
Indies  are  to  a  very  great  extent  mort- 
pt^  to,  or  the  property  of,  British 
•rendeBta.  Their  manet  lies  chiefly 
in  tliis  country ;  and  from  these  causes 
they  are  compelled  to  send  us  their 
produce.  It  must  be  a  gradual  work 
to  Foreign  nations,  to  form  connexions 
in,  and  build  proper  ships  to  trade 
with,  our  West  Indian  Colonies.  But 
we  ^old  it  to  be  quite  certain,  that  not 
manir  yean  will  pass  away,  before  the 
tairpina  produce  of  these  Colonies,  be- 
yond wnat  is  consumed  by  the  mother 
country,  will  be  sent  durect  from  them 
to  the  continent  in  Foreign  veseels,  in- 
•tead  of  being  brought  to  Uiis  country 
in  British  vessels,  previously  to  its  be- 
ing sent  to  tlie  Continent.  If  this  take 
place,  it  will  produce  a  considerable 
diminution  of  Britidi  tonnage  in  the 
Wat  India  trade. 

The  trade  in  sugar  is  to  be  made 
free.  In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  he 
states—"  Hie  monopoly  granted  to  the 
West  India  planter  is  of  little  or  no 
advantage  to  him."  I  lis  ground  for 
this  conclusion  is  as  follows.  The  Co- 
ioDies  produce  more  sugar  than  the 
mother  country  can  consume ;  the  sur- 
phu  has  to  be  sold  abroad ;  it  must  of 
couise  be  sold  far  the  price  obuincd 
fat  An^  9Ugw  ;  Mod  its  price  raiut 


govern  the  price  of  the  sugar  consumed 
at  home.  This  is  the  *'  theory"  on 
which  Mr  Huskisson  assumes  that  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  colonist  is 
worcble&s ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  its  pa- 
rent If  the  monopoly  were  abolished, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  Foreign  sugar 
would  be  consumed  in  this  country, 
and  this  would  prevent  the  consump- 
tion of  a  like  quantity  of  British  su- 
gar. The  Foreign  plantcif  can  produce 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  British  one, 
therefore  a  great  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  the  production  of  Foreign  8ii« 
gar.  llic  portion  of  the  latter  con- 
sumed here  would  not  be  subtracted 
from  the  quantity  at  present  consumed 
abroad,  but  it  would  be  the  fhiit  of 
additional  proiluction ;  the  British  su« 
gar  thrown  out  of  consumption  here 
would  Hnd  no  void  elsewhere.  If  Uie 
British  planter  be  now  compdled  to 
take  the  price  of  his  Foreign  competi* 
tor,  he  has  an  immense  market  in  Uiis 
country,  which  the  latter  cannot  en« 
ter ;  but  if  the  monopoly  be  destroyed, 
he  must  not  only  take  the  same  price, 
but  share  this  market  with  this  oom- 

Setitor.  His  sale  must  be  greatly  re« 
need.  What  has  followed  from  the 
admission  of  Mauritius  sugar?  A 
great  increase  in  its  productian.  Tlie 
admission  of  Foreign  sugar  will  hayp 
the  same  efibct;  it  will  involve  ttte 
British  Colonies  in  bitter  distress  froiu 
glut,  and  then  seriously  dimjnjsh  their 
production  of  sugar. 

This  would  of  necessity  operate 
grievously  against  British  shipping, 
as  the  Foreign  sugar  would  be  brought 
to  a  great  extent  in  Foreign  vessels. 
The  permission  for  Foreign  ships  to 
trade  directly  with  the  Colonies,  and 
a  free  trade  in  sugar,  must  soon  drive 
a  very  large  portion  of  British  tonnage 
out  of  the  West  India  trade. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  trade  with 
the  United  States,  with  which  a  Aecl- 
procity  treaty  has  been  in  operation 
since  1813.    This  trade  employed   . 

Tons  Britiil^  Tom  Fonlsa. 

In  1816  4o,140  91,9U 

1817  35,417  144,003 

1818  35,607  148,943 

1819  ii8,'279  104,507 
18^  'J.i,3;)5  145,131 
IS'il  VJo,.'i04  l?9,'i«95 
lS«i  34,9»ia  U4,045  . 
1SS3  61,074  1^,453 

1824  43,«9i  V'i^i.'a^^  . 

1825  37,»&4  \Vs\,VS«!\ 
J«'<J^              45,«5:S  \KO,%>Sft 
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This  !■»  Ui  iratib,  to  an  Engliahnan, 
«a  hunuliating  Btatement.  In  1816» 
oar  Bhipa  eigoyed  about  one-third  of 
tbia  trade ;  then  they  rapidly  lost 
grouDci,  until  in  1820  tbey  posaessod 
only  about  one-aevcnth  of  it.  Tbey 
rallied  a  little  for  a  year  or  two«  and 
then  they  fell  back  again.  The  Bri- 
tish tonnage  was  higher  in  1816  than 
it  has  ever  been  since,  with  the  cxcep- 
tioQ  of  two  years.  In  1825,  it  had 
sustained  a  reduction  since  1816  of 
.  more  than  one-sixth,  while  American 
tonnage  had  been  nearly  doubled.  In 
the  first  Year  of  the  serits,  it  enjoyed 
ODe-thint  of  the  trade ;  in  the  last,  it 
only  eiuoyed  one- fourth.  The  in- 
crease of  Britisli  tonnage  in  the  ten 
years  is  eoly  713  tons ;  while  that  of 
American  ia  48,774— nearly  seventy 
times  greater.  In  truth,  the  increase 
.  in  the  trade  haa  been  nearly  all  mono« 
poliaed  by  the  Americana.  The  in- 
crease of  British  tonnage  in  the  last 
■year  arose  from  the  glut  and  losing 
freights,  and  it  cannot  be  maintaineu. 
American  tonnage  fell  off  from  the 
same  causes,  and  our  diminished  in:- 
port  of  cotton,  and  it  will  speedily  rise 
again.  It  ia  very  evidei^t  that  in  or- 
dinary years  our  shipping  cannot  stand 
«ilB  gn^nd  in  this  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
.  new  American  States,  it  gives  no  pro- 
.mise  of  increase.     In  Uiese  States, 
.  our  manufacturers  cannot  keep  their 
ground  against  forei((n  competitors. 
.From    their  geognphical    situation, 
their  rising  skill  in  manufactures,  and 
other  causes^  the  United  States  will 
here  be  our  successful  rivals  in  trade, 
.'and  of  course  in  shipping.    A  few 
years  ago  it  was  prognosticated  by  the 
liberals  and  their  press,  that  the  new 
Republica  would  overwhelm  us  with 
tnde  and  richea.    Like  every  other 
prognostication  of  these  people,  this 
naa  npw  received  woful  talsification. 
That   recognition   of  independence, 
whidi  ludicrous  egotism  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter  haa  named,  the  calling 
of  a  new  world'into  existence,  was,  in 
80  far  aa  it  had  actual  effect,  aa  fatal  a 
blow  to  British  interests,  as  was  ever 
atruck  by  a  British  ministry.  It  scat- 
tered the  aeeds  of  another  war ;  it  in- 
jured our  trade  with  Spain,  and  gave 
her  to  France ;  and  it  was  the  most 
potent  measure  which  could  have  been 
devised  for  increasing  the   militant 
means  of  that  power  which  hopes  to 


become  our  rival  on  the  ocean,  «nd  the 
possessor  of  our  Colonies. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  trade  with 
our  North  American  Colonies,  which 
Mr  Iluskisson  considers  separately. 
He  states  that  this  trade  employed  in 
1814,  88,247  tons,  and  in  182^, 
4712,588  tons — that  the  tonnage  in  it 
has  been  quadrupled  in  the  last  twelve 
years. 

This  increase  of  tonnage  haa  arisen 
chiefly  from  the  increased  import  of 
timber  from  the  Colonies,  ana  upon 
the  continuance  of  this  import  utcea- 
aarily  depends  the  existence  of  the 
shipping  it  employs.  We  were  ibnxd 
into  it  bv  the  war,  and  it  hss  bean 
continued,  to  the  grievous  vexation  of 
the  Economists.  Hr  Huskisson  main- 
tains, that  if  our  ships  be  wholly  dri- 
ven from  the  timber  trade  with  the 
Baltic,  the  Colonial  timber  trade  will 
do  more  than  afford  them  employ- 
ment. This,  of  course,  assumes  that 
the  latter  trade  will  increase  very  great- 
ly. Now^  in  1821,  an  additional  duty 
was  imposed  on  Canaula  timber,  for 
the  express  purpose  in  reality  of  pro- 
moting the  importation  of  Baltic  tim- 
ber ;  and  we  need  not  prove  that  the 
import  of  the  one  must  be  disoonra« 
f^eu,  by  that  which  will  encourage  the 
import  of  the  other.  Since  the  change, 
the  import  of  Baltic  timber  haa  in- 
creased prodigiously— has  increased  in 
a  far  greater  ratio  than  that  of  Canada 
timber.  The  proportionate  increase 
of  the  latter  was  much  greater  between 
1814  and  1821,  than  it  has  been  since. 
In  the  last  two  years,  Canada  timber 
has  been  scarcely  saleable  in  our  mar^ 
ket,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
first  cost,  putting  out  of  sight  freight 
and  other  expenses ;  of  course,  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  ita  import 
have  sustained  heavy  loasea.  A  con- 
aiderable  part  of  the  import  of  1890, 
sprung  from  the  glut  in  shipping ;  the 
owners,  from  inability  to  find  employ* 
ment  for  their  ships,  sent  them  to  toe 
colonies  for  timber  on  their  own  ao« 
count.  If  an  article  cannot  be  im« 
ported  without  loss,  its  import  must 
inevitably  decline ;  and  a  very  oonai^K 
derable  decline  must  take  place  in  the 
import  of  Canadian  timber. 

While  our  ships,  therefore,  will  be 

ex[>elled  from  the  Baltic  trade  by  the 

Foreign  ships,  they  will  be  to  a  certain 

extent  expelled  from  the  Colonial  trailc 

,by  the  Foreign  timber.     Instead  of 
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indiag  cmployiDent  in  the  one  tnide» 
if  they  be  oriTen  Arotn  the  other,  they 
will  in  the  Mine  moment  lose  employ- 
OMnt  in  both. 

Mr  Huskiston,  however,  is  very 
eonfident  that  they  will  Btind  their 
poand  in  the  Baltic  trade.  With  im« 
Dense  solemnity,  he  produces  cert:iin 
itatements  of  the  Inad*  of  timber  which 
have  been  imported  from  the  Baltic  in 
British  and  Foreign  vessols,  to  prove 
that  British  ships  had  a  greater  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  trade  in  1826*, 
than  they  had  in  previous  years,  and 
that  they  had  obtained  the  greatest 
ibarey  while  in  previous  years  they 
poifieaeed  the  least. 

Aa  the  question  relates  solely  to  the 
tonnage  of  ships,  our  readers  will  na- 
Inraily  ask  why  he  does  not  answer  it 
by  producing  the  tonnage  of  ships^ 
iastendof  loads  of  timber?  They  must 
be  told  that  the  change  in  the  timber 
doties  which  came  into  operation  two 
or  three  years  ago,  gives — ^for  the  en- 
eoaragement  of  Foreign  industry,  and 
the  dBsoouragement  of  Britisn,  we 
presume-— a  premium  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  import 
of  sawn  timber,  compared  with  the 
import  of  logs.    In  other  wonls,  the 
aame   timber  pays  from   twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  less  of  duty  when 
it  ia  imported  sawn  into  deals,  than  it 
woald  pay  if  imported  in  logs.    The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  now  the 
krxest  part  of  our  imports  from  the 
Baltic  ji^oerally,  and  about  all  from 
Norway,  consist  of  satm  deals.    Mr 
Httsldsson's  loads  excUule  all  the  sawn 
timber ;  and,  of  course,  they  exclude 
More  Ifaaii  half  the  -timber  imported 
f^om  tlie  Baltic  in  188(i,  and  yet  he 
gives  them,  with  the  utmost  gravity 
and  coafidence,  a« /Act  ID  We.  He  gives 
as  the  whole  import — 87,576  loads  in 
British  ships,  and  68,501  loads  in  Fo- 
reign ones.    When  the  deals  import- 
ed in  the  samo  year  are  calculated  in 
leads,  they  give  about  55,000  loads  in 
Britkh,  and  186,000  in  Foreign  ves- 
sels.   These  loads  were  imported,  in 
additioa  to  the  loads  given  by  Mr 
Hnskisson,   as   the   whole  importa. 
When  the  two  quantities  are  added 
together,    they  give  about    149,000 
losda  in  British,  and  194,000  in  Fo« 
Rign  veasela. 

The  reason  why  he  gives  loads  of 
timber,  instead  of  tons  of  shipping, 
will  now  be  numifcst.    If  we  indulge 


in  BO  acrong;  obserfatkm,  we  oh*talnly 
may  be  pardoned  for  sayingy  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  hiss  small  ri|;|ht 
for  being  so  angry,  because  he  has 
been  charged  with  trickery  and  de.* 
ception.  How  far  our  shi|>8  will  be 
able  to  retain  their  share  of  the  Baltie 
trade,  must  be  judged  of  by  what  we 
said  in  our  last  Number. 

Mr  HuRki!>8on  admits,  that  in  the 
Deep  Sea  Fishery  there  "  appears  a 
ttifling  diminution"  of  tonnage*  This 
'*  triflingdiminution"  consists  of  about 
one-third  of  what  the  tonnage  was  for 
some  years  previously  to  1899.  It 
may,  he  say!>,  be  "  easily  and  patisfac- 
torily"  accountc-d  for,  on  the  ground 
that  we  do  not  now,  as  we  did  in  war, 
supplv  Foreign  nations  with  oil,  and 
that  tne  use  of  gas  has  diminished  the 
demandforit.  The  fact  is,  the  falling  off 
has  taken  place  since  18V 1,  and  chiefly 
in  the  tliree  last  years.  Since  then,  we 
have  lost  no  large  portion  of  Foreign 
customers,  and  gas  has  made  no  voy 
important  strides.  Oil  ought  to  have 
gainc<i  more  from  the  increase  of  trade 
and  population,  than  it  has  lost  from 
these  causes.  The  diminution  haa 
sprung  mainly  from  the  cessation  of 
the  bounty,  and  those  free- trade  mea^ 
sures  which  have  rendered  rape  oi^  ao 
cheap.  The  Deep  Sea  Fishery  em* 
ployed  in  the  five  years  beginning  with 
1817,  and  ending  with  1891,  about 
60,000  tons  yearly;  it  employed  in 
1894—44,316 ;  in  1895—43,791 ;  and 
in  1896 — ^10,539  tons.  It  employed 
5,043  tons  less  in  1896  than  in  1814. 

In  speaking  of  the  coasting  trade, 
yix  Iluskisson  again  vents  his  wrath 
against  tliose  who  charged  him  with 
*'  jumbling  up,"  in  his  last  year's 
speech,  the  Coasting,  the  ColonisJ,  and 
the  Foreign  trades,  to  make  the  couui- 
try  believe,  that,  in  the  Foreign  trade, 
British  tonnage  had  incressed  more 
than  Foreign.  Now,  what  is  the  fact? 
In  1893,  the  Irish  trade  was  made  a 
pert  of  the  Coasting  trade ;  in  respect 
of  trade,  Ireland  was  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr 
Huskisson's  9,700,000  tons  of  Fordgn 
trade  in  1895,  comprehended  nearly 
760,000  tons  of  Irish  trade ;  and  more 
than  80,000  tons  of  the  trade  with  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey. 
Almost  one-third  of  what  he  calletl 
Foreign  trade,  was  in  reality  Coasting 
trade. 

The  inwantd  Voranai^e  o^  i}i\<(  CQii&>CvGk.^ 
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trade,  including  the  trade  with  Tre- 
land^  was  in  1 826^^,368^8 19  tons. 
The  Right  llonourahle  Gentleman  ex- 
ukingly  calls  for  a  comparison  between 
it,  «nd  the  Foreign  tonnage  employed 
in  the  trade  with  the  continent,  to 
show  the  insignificance  of  the  latter. 
He  rates  this  Foreign  tonnage  at  about 
500,000  tons. 

The  country  will  naturally  believe 
that  the  Coasting  trade  employs  ships 
and  seamen  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  Foreign  trade — that  the 
8,000,000  tons  employ  just  sixteen 
times  more  ships  and  seamen,  than 
the  500^000  tons.  Mr  Husklsson's 
words  are  calculated  to  produce  this 
bdief ;  he  offers  no  explanation  what- 
ever :  lie  ghres  the  tonnage  entries,  and 
he  calls  for  Ae  comparison  to  be  made 
'solely  from  them,  although  its  real 
olijeclls,  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
which  the  ships  and  seamen  employed 
in  the  one  trade,  bear  to  those  employ* 
cd  in  the  other.  On  this  point,  as  on 
every  other,  what  he  says  is  calculated 
to  have  no  other  effi^ct  than  to  blind 
and  delude  the  country. 

The  tonnage  entries  include  the  rc« 
peated  voyages  of  every  vessel.  If  a 
coaster  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  car^ 
rying  five  hands,  make  fourteen  voy« 
«ges  yearly  between  London  and  Yar* 
•mouth,  she  is  entered  fourteen  times 
nt  each  port.  To  the  tonnage  at  each 
port,  she  adds  1400  tons.  She  adds 
S800  tons  to  the  general  inward  ton- 
nage of  the  country,  and  still  she  only 
gives  employment  to  five  seamen* 

If  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons, 
and  carrying  fifteen  hands,  make  three 
foreign  voyages  yearly,  her  tonnage  is 
only  entered  inwards  three  times.  She 
only  adds  900  tons  to  the  general  in- 
ward tonnage,  and  stiU  she  gives  em« 
ployment  to  fifteen  seamen. 

If  5000  vessels,  averaging  one  hun- 
dred tons,  and  five  hands  each,  make 
eight  voyages  each  annually  in  the 
Coasting  trade,  they  will  give  8,000,000 
tons  of  inward  tonnage  in  the  general 
return.  They  will  employ  25,000  sea- 
men. 

If  10,000  vessels,  averaging  fbur 
hundred  tons,  and  twenty  hands  each, 
were  to  make  ^annually '  two  voyages 
each  in  the  Foreign  traue,  they  would 
only  give  8,000,000  tons  to  the  general 
inward  tonnage,  and  yet  they  would 
« mploy  300,000  seamen. 

The  dJUfercnce  does  noi  lie  wholly 
Ja  the  number  of  feamen.      Value 


the  vessels  all  round  at  six  pounds 
per  ton,  and  the  5000  coasters  will 
only  employ  L.3,000,000,  while  the 
10,000  other  vessels  would  employ 
Ii.24,000,000,  of  capital. 

We  have  been  assured  by  those  who 
arc  conversant  with  .the  subject,  thai 
the  whole  Coasting  trade  does  not 
employ  more  than  500,000  tons  of 
shipping,  looking  at  the  actual  num- 
ber of  snips,  and  excluding  their  re- 
peated voyages.  It  consequently  only 
employs  about  one-fifth  of  the  shiftt 
poffiessed  by  this  country.  In  1999; 
the  inward  tonnage  from  the  West 
India  and  American  Colonies  amounts 
ed  to  71(i,U3(>  tons.  If  we  aasume 
that,  in  the  trade  with  these  Coloviles, 
the  ships  make  on  the  average  one 
voyage  and  a  half  yearly,  it  empleyt 
about  as  many  ships  (looking  atlrar- 
den)  and  seamen,  as  the  whole  CoaaU 
ing  trade.  If  the  Foreiizn  ships  end- 
ployed  in  the  trade  with  the  Conti- 
nent, make  on  the  average  fonr  voy- 
ages annually,  they  are  equal  to  one^ 
fourth  of  the  ships  employed  in  the 
Coasting  trade. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Coast- 
ing vessels  comprehend  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels  under,  or  not  great* 
ly  exceeding,  fitYy  tons— «f  passage 
and  steam-vessels— of  such  as  Mr 
Huskisson  speaks  of  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner  when  they  belong 
to  Foreign  nations. 

The  real  ouestion  is — ^what  number 
of  ships  and  seamen  does  each  trade 
employ?  and  the  Custom-House re* 
turns  are  only  valuable,  in  so  fkr  as 
they  furnish  the  reply.  The  worth  of 
the  comparison  called  for  by  Mr  Hus* 
kisson,  and  his  motives  for  calling  for 
it,  need  no  fartlier  illustration. 

As  a  nursery  for  brave  and  hardy 
seamen,  he  speaks  highly  of  the  Coast- 
ing trade,  and  most  contemptuously 
of  the  trade  with  the  Coutitiental  na* 
tions.  He  ought  to  know  that  one 
trade  may  be  very  valuable  for  form- 
ing  brave  and  hardy  seamen  ;  and  that 
another  may  be  equally  valuable,  be- 
cause, although  it  may  rear  seamen  of 
an  inferior  character,  it  will  in  pro- 
portion rear  a  much  greater  number 
of  them.  This  country  must  look  at 
numbers,  as  well  as  quality.  Diving 
the  war  we  were  very  glad  to  obtaiii 
Foreign  sailors,  who  liad  been  reared 
in  the  very  trade  of  which  he  spealii 
with  so  much  derision.  Why  put  the 
two  tvadesiTi  cQimviitVw)Ti,%.%TiMx«eriiisi 
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of  Mwncn  ?  Does  it  follow  that  we  ployed  in  our  trade,  iuui  greatly  in* 

eaimot  retain  the  one,  without  losing  creased.    Yet,  if  we  except  the  trade 

the  other  ? .  If  our  retention  of  the  with  our  North  American  iKMsesaionB, 

inde  with  Europe  will  Increase,  and  and  look  at  the  trade  witn  all  other 

not  diminish,:  the  Coasting  trade,  we  Foreign  parts,  together  with  the  trade 

ceruinly  ought  not  to  cast  it  away,  be-  with  Ireland  and  the  British  Isles if 

cause  its  .seamen,  in  Mr  Huskisson's  we  do  this,  beginning  with  1817,  and 

juclgment,  are  not  equal  to  those  of  striking  out  the  years  1818, 1819,  and 

Coasting  vessels.   If  the  choice  be,  the  1825,  which,  from  their  not  being  or«  . 

inferior  seamen  or  none — the  inferior  tHnary  ones,  ought  not  to  be  regarded 

seamen  for  us,  or  our  enemies— there  in  an  inquiry  of  this  description-^ 

can  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it.  we  find  that  British  tonnage  nas  re- 

But  Mr  Huskisaon  insinuates,  that  maiued  stationary.  Tlie  variations* 
this  trade  of  500,000  tons, "  compara-  considering  the  number  of  Ions,  have 
Uvely  insignificant  in  amount,  and  of  been  of  no  moment ;  the  increase  of 
no  importance  in  any  otlier  respect,"  one  year  has  been  balanced  by  the  de- 
coyed by  Foreign  sm|n>,  is,  according  crease  of  another.  The  increase  of  the 
to  his  opponents,  "  to  undermine  and  carrying  trade  has  been  monopolize!} 
destroy  tne  maritime  greatness  of  this  by  Foreign  shins;  Foreign  tonnage  haa  ■ 
qoant^,"  by  increasing  the  naval  been  increased,  not  only  fifty,  but 
power,  of  the  countries  which  possess  nearly  seventy-five,  per  cent 
It.  He  knows  well  that  this  is  grossly  2.  This  incresse  of  Foreign  ships 
untrue.  His  opponents  say,  that  our  consists  wholly  of  those  of  the  United 
naval-power  will  oe  ruined,  not  by  the  States,  Prussia,  and  other  countries 
carryins  trade  possessed  by  the  Con-  with  which  we  have  concluded  Kccv- 
tinental  nations  alone,  but  by  that  procity  treaties ;  it  has  taken  ptoee 
possessed  by  them  and  the  United  since  these  treaties  came  into  opera- 
States  jointly ;  not  by  the  trade  which  tion :  actual  experiment  haa  proved 
all  these. countries  at  present  possets,  that  it  haa  taken  .place,  because  Bri« 
but  by  that  which  they  wiU  uUimately  tish  ships  cannot  compete  .with  the 
obtain  ;  not  by  our  loss  of  trade  with  Foreign  ones. 
F.urope  alone,  but  by  our  loss  of  trade  3.  Although  British  tonnage,  with 
wiUi  our  own  Colonies  and  the  Ame-  the  exception  we  have  stated,  has  re- 
rican  States  likewise.  They  do  not  maiued  stationary  amidst  this,  great 
say  that  our  naval  supremacy  will  be  increase  of  employment  for  shipping ; 
taken  frcnn  us  by  the  Furopean  na-  and  although  we  posseas  at  present 
tions ;  thrr  arp;ue  that  our  shipping  fewer  ships,  in  regard  to  tonnage,  than 
win  be  so  far  diminished,  and  Foreign  we  possessed  in  1817,  our  shipping  \& 
wi]l  be  so  fiur  increased,  that  we  shall  in  the  greatest  distress.  Although  Fo- 
npt  b^  able  to  cope  at  sea  with  the  reign  shipping  has  increased  so  great- 
UnitU  States,  and  certain  of  these  ly,  no  one,  not  even  Mr  Huskiason, 
xaiaKtt^  yAaily,  or  with  the  United  asserts  that  it  is  distressed  in  the 
Stim  miffly.  Of  this,  more  before  lesst.' 
w^  ooncli^.      -     -  4.  The  distress  of  British  shipping 

That  a  British  Minister  could,  in  is  so  severe,  that,  if  it  continue,  ii 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  assert  must  soon  produce  an  alarming  d^ 
a  Fqrdgn  trade  of  500,000  tons  to  crease  in  the  number  of  our  ships  rad 
be^  ^'  comparatively  insignificant  in  seamen.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
imonnt>  and  of  no  importance  in  any  morally  certain  that,  in  the  natural 
other  respect,"  is  what  at  any  rate  we  course  of  things,  it  will  not  only  oon« 
may  be  permitted  to  wond^  at.  It  tinue,  but  be  augmented.  Looking 
votild  be  Qp  heinous  ofl^ce,  were  we  at  the  leading  divisions  of  the  carry- 
to  brand  it  with  aevere  reprobation.  ing-trade  in  detail,  our  ships  have  no* 

Lodking  at  the  CBte  aa  a  whole,  it  thing  to  expect  but  loss  of  employ- 

^pem  that :—  ment  in  any  of  them.    In  the  tr^de 

1.  Tea  yean  have  passed  away  since  with  Foreign  countries  out  of  Europe, , 

1810.  In  this  term  our  population  has  whatever  they  may  gain  with  some," 

greatly  incteased,  and  our  imports,  will  be  more  than  counterpoised  by 

particnlarly  of  biUky  artides,  such  ^  what  they  will  lose  with  othen ;  they 

tioiber,  wool,  seeds,  cotton,  &c  &c.  can  fairly  expect  nothing  but  decrease 

hate  greatly  increased;  the  tonnage,  of  eipployracut  u^^cm  \£e  'wYmAo.    Vgv 

Bricish  and  Fci^^^,  mm  m  wIh^,  em-  the  trade  with  Yom^  «QNi3Q.\:nfli  Viw 
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glut.  Foreign  ships  are  multiplying^ 
notwithstanding  the  excess  of  Bntish 
ones,  and  the  low  fVeights. 

We  must  now,  according  to  our  pio« 
misc,  prove  that  the  empire  had  a  ease 
of  the  most  momentous  dnracter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Shipowners* 

Upon  our  merchant-nary  dependa 
our  possession  of  the  soeptre  oif  the 
ocean;  and  upon  our  posaesBJon  of 
this  sceptre  dependa  the  preserratton 
of  the  empire  from  dismemberment.' 
If  we  be  beaten  at  sea — if  we  become 
only  the  second  nayal  power  in  tho' 
world— we  must  lose>  not  merely  thia 
colony  or  thai,  not  merely  this  cluster 
of  colonies  or  that,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  immense  Foreign  poesea-i 
sions.  From  our  Indian  empire  the 
natives  can  expel  us,  if  our  ships  can- 
be  kept  from  tneur  shores ;  the  fate  of 
the  West  Indies  depends  on  fleets,  and- 
not  armies ;  and  our  American  oolo« 
nies  must  become  the  easy  prey  of  the- 
United  States,  if  we  can  oe  prevented 
from  sending  troops  to  defend  them. 

The  Grand  Question  then  is — How 
is  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
opcristing  upon  the  number  of  our- 
ships  and  seamen  ? 


Ettiiope,  their  only  ptospiset,  upon  the 
whde,  ia  a  very  heavy  loss.  In  the  - 
trade  to  the  West  Indies,  they  are 
sure  to  suffer  greatly  fVom  Foreign 
ahipa  and  a  f^  trade  in  sugar.  In 
the  trade  to  the  North  American  Co- 
lonies, they  will  sufibr  greatly  from 
the  increased  import  of  Baltic  timber 
and  tiie  admission  of  Foreign  oom»  If 
Ministers  carry  their  new  Com  Law, 
the  Foreign  corn  in  ordinary  years  Will 
be  brought  principally  in  Foreign  ships 
-«>LondoQ  and  some  other  large  places 
will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  sup« 
plied  with  it,  and  in  consequence  it 
will  injure  the  Coasting  trade. 

5.  If  a  great  reduction  take  place  in 
the  number  of  British  ships,  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  will  produce  any 
material  permanent  rise  of  freights. 
The  glut  nas  been  occssioned  bv  the 
multiplication,  not  of  British  snips, 
but  of  Foreign  ones ;  and  while  the 
glut»freights  are  ruinous  to  the  form- 
er, they  leave  a  profit  to  the  latter. 
Foreign  ships  have  rapidly  multiplied 
when  flights  have  been  low  to  Bri- 
tish ones ;  and  should  freights  rise  to 
remunerate  the  latter,  it  would  give 
audi  a  stimulna  toshipbuilding  abroad, 
aa  would  soon  produce  another  ruinous 


In  1816  we 

1817  . 

1818  . 

1819  . 
IH*20  . 
1821  . 

1852  . 

1853  . 
1824  . 
18!^  • 
1826  . 


Sbtpiu 

had  25,864i 

.  2^,340. 

.  25,507, 

.  25,482, 

.  25,374, 

.  25,036, 

.  24,642, 

.  24,542, 

.  24,776, 

.  24,280, 

.  24,625, 


Tons. 

m^hich  measured  2,784,940,  and 
.....      2,684,986,      . 


emp. 


2,674,468, 

2,666,396, 

2,648,593, 

2,560,303, 

2,519,044, 

2,506,760, 

2,559,587, 

2,553,682, 

2,635,644, 


oycd  178,820 
171,013 
173,609 
174,318 
174,514 
169,183 
166,333 
165,474 
168,637 
166,183 
167,536 


Here  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  decline ;  when  an  increase  has  taken  place,; 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  maintain  it.  This  last  year  exhibits  an  increase  of 
tonnage  over  some  of  the  preceding  ones,  but  it  is  below  the  first  fiwe ;  in  re*' 
apectof  seamen,  it  is  the  lowest  year  in  the  series,  with  the  exception  of  three. 
In  it  we  had  a  very  great  excess  of  ships ;  and  a  very  large  and  immediate  de- 
crease is  certain.  If  in  it  we  had  only  had  as  many  ships  as  we  could  profit- 
My  employ,  it  would  have  been  the  lowest  year  in  the  series.  That  the  num- 
ber of  our  uiips  and  seamen  wiU  even  remain  stationary,  cannot  be  hoped  for ;' 
ita  regular  decline  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

And  now,  how  stands  the  question  of  naval  power  with  other  nations?  The 
United  States  possessed, — 

In  1784    .    .      240,000  tons  of  shipping. 
1790    .     .       450,000        ditto. 
1800    .    .       942,413        ditto. 
I8I0    .     .    1,424,783        ditto. 
1  H^e  abcmt  1 ,7  00,000        dWlo, 
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We  give^tlte  tamitge  for  18S6  tnm 
tn  otmuite  nude  hj  Mr  Bariog  in 
PftriiemeDl. 

In  respect,  therefere,  of  tonnage^ 
tbe  nftfml  fkmer  of  the  Utiited  States 
B  Already  about  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  our  own  ;  in  r«q^  of  qnalitj,  we 
need  .say  nothing.  The  exdnsion  of 
American  ships  from  our  colonies  may 
periiaps  cheek  their  increase  for  a  mo« 
ment,  bat  putdiu  tjiis  out  of  sight, 
their  increase  is  lOcely  to  be  large  and 
mpid.  From  the  extent  of  America,' 
»id  the  variety  of  her  productions, 
her  coasting  trade  must  increase  tery 
greatly.  Her  exports  consist  in  a  great 
degree  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  in  Europe  is  pretty 
sure  to  keep  constantly  rising.  She  u 
likely  to  make  large  additions  to  her 
articles  of  e3cport.  Her  trade  with 
the  new  Amencan  States  is  siure  to  be 
greatly  extended.  And  when  this  is 
die  case,  nine-tenths  of  her  carrving« 
trade  are,  and,  as  far  ss  probability 
ooes,  will  continue  to  be,  confined  to 
herownTessels.  Every  thing  conspires 
to  make  it  certain  that  the  naval  power 
of  America  will  rise  very  rapidly. 

It  has,  we  know,  been  argued,  that 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  uilors  will 
prevent  her  from  being  ever  formida* 
Ue  to  us  on  the  ocean.  There  might 
be  some  weight  in  this,  if  she  could 
be  confined  to  her  own  population ; 
but  unhappily  she  caimot.  She  has 
the  population  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  her  own,  to  draw  sailors  from.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  her  ships 
of  war  are,  at  this  momeot,  manned 
to  a  very  great  extent  with  English 
uilors.  She  has  only  to  keep  build- 
ing new  vessels,  and  Britain  will  man 
them ;  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  ruin* 
ingour  shipping;  and,  on  the  other, 
ve  are  supplying  that  power  witli  sea* 
men,  whicn  hopes  to  wrest  from  us 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 

In  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  let- 
500,000  tons  be  added  to  the  tonnage 
I  of  America,  and  300,000  be  subtract* 
ed  from  that  of  this  country,  and  she 
will  be  about  our  equal  in  number  of 
^hips  and  seamen.  Let  her  then  take 
from  us,  either  the  West  Indies  or 
Canada,  and  she  will  be  decidedly  our 
superior;  let  her  obtain  both,  and  our 
naval  supremacy  will  be  lost  for  ever. 
If  our  North  American  possessions 
vere  not  worth  a  straw  in  any  other 
respect,  upon  them  depends  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea.    Let  the  BritUh  end 
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Cokmial  ffswli  which  they  empby^ 
be  taken  fVom  this  country  and  tian»i 
ferred  to  America,  and  it  will  make 
the  latter,  in  number  of  ships  and. 
seamen,  the^rjf  naval  newer. 

On  the  covetons  and  nostile  di^o* 
sition  of  America,  we  need  not  en*^ 
large.  The  most  serious  matters  oC 
dilute  are  etenMy  kept  unsettled 
between  her  and  this  country;  and. 
die  hss  always  pretexts  for  going  to 
war.  Let  us  oe  involved  in  War  with, 
any  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  Coiu 
tinent,  and  we  must  immediately,  ei4 
ther  go  to  war  widi  her  likewiae,  at 
submit  to  a  continuation  of  those  scan* 
dalous  robbories  which  we  have  sufi* 
fered  her  to  perpetrate  unon  ua  ever 
since  she  obtained  her  inoependence. 
—If  the  armies  and  navies  of  France 
and  America  were  judiciously  com* . 
bined,  and  brought  into  action  againal 
us  in  the  West  Indies,  and  CanadSf . 
what  would  be  the  consequences  ? 

In  case  of  war,  we  cannot  expect  to. 
find  allies  in  any  of  the  Enropean  . 
powers,  to  which  we  are  at  jsreient 
giving  fleets,  but  we  are  very  likely  to 
find  enemies  in  them. 

Jt  must  be  remembered  that  our 
maritime  strength  lies  chiefiy  in  our. 
Foreign  and  Cdonial  trade,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  threatened  with  se^ 
rious  diminution  in  every  division.-^ 
The  coasting  trade  only  employs  abottt 
one-fifth  of  our  tonnage ;  and,  how- 
ever viduable  its  seamen  may  be,  it 
furnishes  fewer  of  them  in  proportion 
to  the  navy,  than  almost  any  other 
trade.  Granting  that  it  furnishes  its 
full  proportion,  it  still  furnishes  only 
one-fifth  of  the  men  required  by  the 
navy,  and  the  other  four-fifths  must 
be  supplied  by  the  Foreign  and  Colo* 
nial  trade.  Whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  seamen  reared  in  the 
latter  trade,  it  must  be  principally  by 
them  tibat  our  naval  battles  must  be 
fought,  and  our  naval  supremacy  must 
bepreserved. 

When  the  facto  we  have  stated  are 
dispassionately  considered ;  and  when 
the  case  of  the  Shipowners  is  looked 
at — 1.  With  regard  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Ship-owners,  and  tlie  bread  of  the 
multitudes  who  depend  on  the  build* 
ing,  provisioning,  repairing,  &c.  of 
shipping  for  employment;  2.  With 
regard  to  that  portion  of  national  trade 
and  riches,  which  depends  on  the  Ship* 
ping  Interest ;  and  %.  Wvl\i  t«^i^xa 
the  retention  of  onx  Yoit\?Kv  \om«v» 
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•iont,  the  protootioa  of  our  trtd^,  and 
weftlUi  in  the  aggvegftte,  and  the  pr^ 
■ervation  of  the  ver^  existence  of  the 
Empire^rp-when  thii  is  done*  we  are 
very  siire  that  our  country  will  arrive 
at  no  other  than  the  following  oon-^ 
elusioo: — A  case  more  sirongly  sMp* 
ported  Ljffaet  and  circumtiance,  more 
pressing'  in  its  ficUure,  and  of  mare  gi* 
gantic  national  imfMriance,  than  thai 
of  the  Shipowners i  was  never  brougJU 
before  Parliament* 

Now,  why  was  it  said  in  Parliament 
that  the  Shipowners  had  no  case  ? — 
In  plain  English,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons replied  to  them  thus: — We 
know  that  you  have  lost  much  of  your 
property — that  you  arc  in  bitter  dis- 
tress— that  Foreign  ships  can  he  built 
and  navigated  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  your  own — that  you  possess  fewer 
ahipa,  and  employ  fewer  men,  than 
you  did  eleven  ycArs  ago, — that  Fo- 
reign ships  are  multiplying  in  all  di- 
,  lections — that  vital  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Navigation  Laws; — we 
Icnow  all  this,  hut  it  is  nothing.  You 
do  not  prove  tliat  your  ships  are  wholly 
annihilated — that  your  trade  has  been 
wholly  engrossed  by  foreigners — that 
the  foundation  of  the  nation's  naval 
aupremacy  is  destroyed — therefore  you 
have  no  cose ! 

To  most  Fnglishmen^  this  conduct 
•f  the  House  of  Commons  will  appear 
to  be  not  only  new,  but  utterly  inde- 
fensible.   This  House,  it  seems,  is  no 
longer  to  remedy  distress,  or  avert  im- 
pending calamity.  It  is  to  look  tamely 
.  and  applaudingly  on,  while  the  robber 
is  leading  the  horse  out  of  the  stable ; 
and  it  is  only,  after  he  has  galloped 
off  out  of  its  reach,  that  it  is  to  fly 
into  a  mighty  passion,  and  lock  the 
atable  door.    While  the  ruin  of  our 
•hipping  is  in  progress,  it  is  to  do  no- 
thing ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  ruin 
•hall  be  completed — when  our  naval 
aupremacy  shall  he  irrecoverably  lost 
—when  it  can  only  curse  its  own  er- 
ror— that  it  is  to  think  the  Shipown- 
ers haTe  a  case,  and  to  consent  to  in- 
quiry.   If  such  a  thing  be  not  done, 
aoch  a  thing  will  happen,  say  the 
Shipowners.      Peace  !     repliea    the 
House  of  Commons,  the  thing  haa  not 
happened,  and  nothing  Lut  its  hap- 
pening can  prove  that  preventive  mea- 
•ures  an  necessary.    Snch  a  man  is 
<}angerously  ill,  and  without  medicine 
he  will  die,  aava  the  physician.    He 
i9  yet  %Ute,  pepliew  the  House  of  Com- 


Qions,  and  nothing  but  his  death  can 
prove  that  he  peeds  inertirino ;  let  him 
die,  and  he  shall  then  have  piUs  and 
potiona  in  profusion. 
.  We  will  now  glance  at  Mr  Huskis- 
son's  defence  of  his  innovationa.  We 
follow  the  order  observed  in  the  Pam- 
phlet, and  begin  with  the  new  Colo- 
nial System. 

He  says  that  the  North  American 
provinces  were  hii^hly  gratified  hy  the 
cliange.  This  is  notoriously  opposed 
to  fact.  The  system  only  yielded  these 
provinces  some  unimporiant  benefita 
on  the  one  hand,  whUe  on  the  otlier 
it  excluded  them  from  the  West  India 
market.  They  had  everything  to  lose, 
and  nothing  to  gain,  from  free  trade ; 
because  they  had,  comparatively,  no- 
thiDg  to  sell,  that  other  nations  would 
buy.  The  old  system  alone  could  give 
them  a  market  for  their  produce,  and 
an  adherence  to  it  was  essential  for 
their  advance  in  prosperity.  How 
could  they  benefit  from  iuter course 
with  Foreign  nations,  when  these  na- 
tions would  merely  sell  to,  without 
buying  of  them  ?  And  how  could  the 
mother  country  benefit  from  their 
prosperity,  if  it  should  arise  solely 
from  the  transfer  of  their  purchases 
from  her  to  Foreign  couu tries  ?  The 
additional  intercourse  with  Foreign 
nations  which  the  new  system  has 
given  them,  amounts  to  this ; — thej 
buy  manufactures  of  these  nations, 
which  they  pay  for  with  dollars ;  tlie 
procuring  of  the  dollars  subjects  them 
m  reality  to  heavy  losses;  and  the 
Foreign  manufactures  injure  greatly 
their  native  ones. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  if  the^ 
provinces  be  bsnefited  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Americans  from  the  M'est 
India  trade,  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
new  system,  but  a  return  to  the  old 
one. 

With  regard  to  West  India  Colo« 
nies,  Mr  Huskisson  says  that  they 
ouKht  to  have  every  reasonable  facility 
afibrdtd  them  *'  in  procuring,  at  mo- 
derate charges,  tluMC  articles  imme- 
diately neeessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  eatates,  which  this  country  can- 
not supply  them  with  sufficient  regu- 
larity, and  except  at  pricea  greatly 
exceeding  those  which  are  paid  for 
the  hke  articles  in  other  countries 
their  rivals  in  the  growth  of  sugar." 
He  contends  that  the  United  States 
had  alwava  been  permitted  to  supply 
them  w\{h  these  articles,  and  that 
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ifaere  wst  no  reason  for  refining  tht 
Mine  pemiBion  to  other  nations. 

In  tfak  be  apeaka  aa  though  the  Co- 
Innies  could  procure  supplii»  irdm  no 
qnnter  whatever,  aave  thia  country^ 
or  Foreign  nationa. 

When  the  United  Sutea  were  firit 
pennitted  to  aupply  the  VVeat  India 
Coloniea,  the  North  American  Pro- 
vincea  (which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  will  comprehend  under  the  term 
Canada,)  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
incapable  of  iloing  it.  When  the  new 
ayatem  wa*  adopted,  Canada  waa  in  a 
eondicion,  aided  by  such  aaaiatanoe  aa 
Government  could  have  rendered,  to 
rapply  the  West  Indiea  aa  regularly, 
aa  plentifully,  and  almost  aa  cheaply, 
aa  the  United  States.  Canada  waa 
wiHing  to  take  gooda  in  payment, 
while  the  United  Sutes  would  only 
take  apecie  or  biQa  on  England.  The 
new  ayatem  called  for  waa— the  giving 
■f  tbe  trade  to  Canada,  and  the  pla- 
cing of  Foreign  ships  on  equality  in 
fcapect  of  exeluaiou,  but  not  of  ad« 
niaaion. 

Aaaaming  that  Canada  had  not  been 
in  existence,  md  that  it  waa  essential 
fiv  the  West  India  Colonies  to  draw 
these  articles  from  Foreign  nationa, 
could  Aey  only  do  tiiis  through  Fo- 
reign vessels?  If,  by  means  of  the 
bondingsystem,  they  hadreceivcd  their 
cnpply  of  staves,  salted  provisions,  &c 
solelv  through  British  ships,  what 
wooM  have  been  the  consequence? 
They  would  hove  been  aa  plentifully, 
and  almost  as  cheaply  supplied,  aa 
they  have  been  through  Foreign  ships. 
The  difference  of  expense  to  them 
iSDuld  have  been  slmoat  nothing ;  this, 
by  greatly  enlarging  the  outwnd  car- 
goes of  the  West  Imth  vessels,  would, 
m  all  nrobability,  have  reduced  the 
rate  of  none wud  freight. 

From  Mr  Iluskitson's  language  it 
night  be  inferred,  that  the  Colonies 
could  not  possibly  have  any  inter- 
eourae  with  Foreign  nations,  if  Foreign 
sUps  sboold  be  excluded  from  them. 
If  permission  were  given  to  Foreign 
nations  to  sell  to  the  Colonies,  and  to 
ihe  Colonies  to  buy  of  Foreign  nations, 
6n  condition  that  the  sales  should  be 
made  through  the  medium  of  British 
merchaiita,  and  the  goods  should  be 
carried  by  British  ships,  there  could 
be  n*  just  complaint  of  the  want  of 
Intereonfw.  For  a  long  time,  Ac  Co- 
lonbu  Kave  hid,  all  tmng*  conakler* 


course  ivith  ForeigA  Aationa,  than  tho 
inhabitanta  of  the  mother  country; 
but  it  aeema  thia  was  no  intercourse 
at  all,  ao  long  as  Foreign  ships  were 
excluded. 

An  act,  as  Mr  Huskisson  says,  waa 
paased  in  18S2,  to  legalise  the  adinkn 
sion  of  American  ships  into  the  WeM 
India  Colonies.  This  was  a  part  of  tbe 
new  syfetem — the  system  which,  ac- 
cording to  himself  and  others,  haa 
been  so  prolific  of  benefits.  How  did 
it  operate  ?  He  says  that  it  enabled 
American  ships  to  monopolice  nearly 
all  the  carrying,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  ones  ;  and  that  while  tliis  waa 
the  case,  the  Americans  Would  sccept 
nothing  in  payment,  save  specie  or 
bills  on  England.  Many  people  will 
be  astonished  to  find,  that  such  efiecfa 
could  flow  from  free  trade ;  and  there 
are  a  few  who  will  doubt  the  wifedom 
of  the  system  which  produced  such 
effects.  Individuals  may  perhapa  be 
found,  who  would  have  seen  in  thia 
decisiTe  experiment  conclusive  proofs 
that  the  admission  of  Foreign  ships  waa 
theoretically  und  practically  mischie- 
vous; but  he  could  only  find  in  it 
proof,  that  the  ships  of  the  whole 
world  ought  to  be  admitted,  aa  well  aa 
those  of  America. 

In  that  spirit  of  artifice,  wliich  per* 
vadea  every  paragraph  of  the  pam- 
phlet, Mr  Iluskisson  argues  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  prohibiting  other 
nationa  from  sharing  in  that  trade 
which  was  enjojed  by  the  United 
States.  His  drift  is  to  produce  the  be- 
lief, that  the  new  system  only  permits 
other  nations  to  do  this.  The  old  sys- 
tem merely  permitted  the  Colonies  to 
draw  certain  articles  from  America, 
which  were  necessary  for  tlie  more 
cheap  cultivation  of  the  plantationo ; 
the  new  system  admits  into  them  all 
kinds  of  foreign  produce  and  manufar- 
tures,  save  a  few  articles,  which  are 
excluded  for  reasons  having  noting 
to  do  with  trade.  On  the  immense 
difRnrence  we  need  not  expatiate. 

When  Mr  Huski(«on  owns  that  tho 
admission  of  American  ahips  expelled 
our  own  firom  the  carrying  of  the  8up« 
plies,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  ho 
insists,  that  the  admisaion  of  the  ships 
of  the  whole  world  canfiot  possibly  in- 
jure British  ones.  It  is  the  more  ex- 
tnordinary,becau#,  befnre  the  change, 
American  vessels  could  only  carry  a 
few  iTtide«,  tvhUe  tiow,  imvgOL'c^Ar- 
sell  ctn  tarry  ikiMiM  «ni  «e^»^««   \l 
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o«F  ihips  were  iiijufed  by  loiiiig  the* 
ouiiage  of  the  floor  and  linnbery  they 
■nut,  we  think,  be  injured,  when,  tn 
addHum,  they  kiee  the  cerriage  of  the 
■ilk8,  cottoM,  linens,  aalted  prorinons,! 
See.  &e.  The  Americana  refused  to 
buy  the  colonial  produce,  otherwise 
the  "  freedom  of  mtercourse"  might 
unhappily  have  destroyed  the  inter* 
course  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  This  produce  was, 
therefore,  left  to  be  carried  by  British 
vessels.  But  the  European  foreign 
vessels  will  not  only  carry  the  goods 
to  the  Colonies,  but  they  will  carry  a 
bffffe  part  of  the  Cobnial  produce, 
which  would  otherwise  be  carried  by 
Britidh  vefiwls. 

We  warmly  approve  of  the  exdu* 
sion  of  American  ships  from  the  Colo* 
nies,  and  hope  it  will  be  persevered 
in;  but  it  cannot  be  persevered  in 
without  a  departure  from  the  prind- 
pkn  of  the  new  s^tem,  if  America 
offinr  to  comply  with  the  prescribed 
conditions.  It  would  be  a  conteropti* 
ble  quibble  to  say — Vou  would  not  do 
it  at  a  certain  moment,  therefore  you 
ahall  never  do  it.  The  new  system  was 
advocated  on  the  principle,  that  it 
would  be  highly  benefldal  to  this 
country  to  admit  the  ships  of  all  na* 
tions  into  the  colonies  at  all  times  on 
certain  conditions ;  and  it  would  be  a 
ounplete  abandonment  of  the  prindii 
pie  to  exdude  the  ships  of  any  nation 
at  any  time,  which  snould  offer  the 
requisite  terms.  If  America  ofier  com- 
pliance, and  it  be  refused,  it  will  be  an 
open  confession  on  the  part  of  Minis- 
ters, that  the  admission  of  American 
ahipa  would  be  iigurious  to  this  coun- 
try, and,  of  course,  that  the  new  syso 
tern  is  founded  on  a  false  and  destruc- 
tive prindple. 

wnen  we  find  Mr  Huskisson  grave- 
ly stating,  that  the  sugar  colonies  would 
be  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  Fordgn  shipping  ; 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  contend,  t£it 
they  oudit  to  draw  everything  Ihey 
need  exdosively  from  this  country  in 
return  for  their  monopoly;  we  are 
astonished  that  the  credulity  of  Par- 
liament ooidd  bear  with  such  non- 
asBse.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  com- 
pelliBg  these  Colonies  to  draw  every- 
thing thev  need  from  this  country. 
He  and  tne  whole  world-<-if  we  are 
eompeUed  to  except  the  House  of 
Caauaaiu^   the  iknlt  is  not  ours— 
^ow.  Out  the  Coiamn  could  be  iup- 
/Wtt/  M9  pleatifyUy,  and   about    as 


oheaply,  as  th^  now  are,  -  if  not  .a 
single  Foreign  snip  were  pormitted  to 
enter  them.  They  are  at  present  oom* 
pdled  to  draw  a  large  part  of  thcs 
supplies  from  Canada,  throng  Briiidi 
ships  ;  and  these  shi|»  could  carry  the 
remainder  from  continental  porta,  or 
our  bonding  warehouses,  on  nearly  the 
terms  charsed  by  the  Foreign  ones.  If 
this  should  be  found  to  raise  the  price 
of  any  article,  a  trifling  reduction  of 
the  duty  charged  on  foreign  goods  in 
the  colcmies  would  aflSord  a  remedy.   . 

We  are  not  admittim;;  that  the  co* 
lonies' ought  to  be  suTOred  to  draw 
everything  they  now  draw  from  Fo- 
rdgn nations;  on  the  contrary,  we 
bdieve  that  they  ought  to  buy  many 
articles  of  this  countrv  and  Canada, 
whidi  they  buy  of  sucn  nations.  But 
the  question  before  us  relates  not  to 
this,  but  to  the  policy  of  giving  the 
carriage  to  Fordgn  ships.  If  it  be  ex- 
pedient to  permit  the  Colonies  to  buy 
all  the  Foreign  goods  they  buy  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  matter  of  demonstration 
that  these  goods  could  be  made  aa 
dieap  to  them,  if  carried  solely  by 
British  ships,  as  they  now  are. 

What  we  have  sud  will  apply  to 
Mr  Husldason's  observations  re«>ect« 
ln|;  the  trade  with  Newfoundland.  In 
this  trade  British  dliipping  baa  decli- 
ned wofully  in  late  years.  He  says, 
that  the  cheap  Foreign  produce  is  car«- 
ried  from  Hamburgh  by  British  ves- 
sels. There  is  no  security  that  this 
will  continue,  ndther  is  there  any 
hope  that  it  wilL  British  ahipa  are 
here  placed  in  pemidoua  competition 
with  Foreign  ones,  when  the  trade 
might  have  been  wholly  secured  tw- 
them  without  injuring  the  odony. 
This  IB  not  aU.  Our  ships  go  to  Ham- 
burgh, and  there  they  fit  out  for  the 
Ions  voyage,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
trade  and  revenue  of  thia  countrv. 

Mr  Huskisson  says,  that  the  cnaige 
made  afjainst  him  for  opening  the  ports 
of  British  India  to  Foreign  ahipa,  ia 
*'  too  ridiculous  to  be  noticed ;  and 
that  it  *'  only  proves  die  monopolizing 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  gross  ignorance 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  made." 
We  first  saw  this  charge  in  a  letter, 
which  apneared  in  a  Liverpool  neper, 
and  whicn  was  generally  ascrioed-* 
we  know  not  how  truly — to  Mr  Glad- 
stone. If  Mr  Gladstone  reallv  wrote 
it,  he  must,  particularly  after  nis  late 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  Address  to 
bia  Mi^Bl^,  Yia  Vvoiivili  dr^iriifcnd  by<. 
the  comp'^imenta  i\i\a^(«A\o\^>i& 
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wen  u  othen,  by  hnfiriendf  Mr  Hus* 
kiaoo.  The  UUer  ddfendi  himself  by 
Hyingy  that  he  believes  Foreign  ships 
hm  DeeB  at  all  times  admitted  int9 
Rritnh  India.  He  of  course  wishes 
die  natioo  to  think  that  he  has  made 
no  pnetical  diange  whatever ;  sotrae 
it  iM,  HmJL  his  defence  on  every  point 
oonsiitB  of  concealment  and  misrepre« 
sfntarioB.  His  change  has  released 
Fowign  ships  from  severe  restrictions 
in  the  tiade  with  India,  and  allowed 
them  to  earrr  most  articles.  Tlieeflfect 
of  this,  aided  bj  that  of  other  changes, 
is— Foreign  ships  have  lately  been  car- 
rying between  India  and  onr  Colonies, 
snd  even  the  Mother  Country.  The 
{■odnoe  of  India  is  now  broop;ht  to 
theContinent  in  Foreign  ships — ^it  then 
comes  to  this  country,  and  tne  Foreign 
ships  hare  the  benefit  of  the  long  voy« 
ace.  Aatowhathesaysoftheincresse 
«  tonnage  in  the  trade  with  India,  it 
most  be  observed,  that  his  change  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  have  its  natural 
eflect  on  tonnage.  The  tonna^  from 
India  was  greater  in  1896  than  in  some 
preceding  yean,  but  it  waa  considera- 
bly leas  Uian  in  1819  and  18S0.  It  was 
In  1819  •  •  75,633  tons. 
1890  .  .  81,971 
1896     .     .    79,457 

It  must  be  observed  too,  that  this 
indndes  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
growing  trade  with  New  South  Wales, 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Wo  proceed  to  Mr  Huikisson's  de- 
fence of  the  Redproeity  Treaties. 

He  says,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  Redproeity 
lystem  ;  and  he  denies  it,  on  the 
pound  thsftoneReciprodty  treaty  was 
eondnded  with  Fnrtugal  and  Brazil  in 
1610,  and  that  another  was  concluded 
with  the  United  States  in  1815.  With- 
out  adverting  to  the  political  character 
of  the  one  with  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
it  most  he  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
the  same  treaty  may  be  a  very  wise 
one  when  eonduded  with  one  nation, 
and  a  venr  indefensible  one  when  eon- 
dnded with  another.  The  treaty  with 
Prossiay  although  a  very  pernicious 
one  to  this  country,  is  a  very  advan» 
tageona  one  to  Prussia ;  and  one  with 
a  nation^  the  ships  of  which  could  not 
competje  with  our  own,  would  yidd  us 
greotbenefita.  If  the  Redprodty  treaty 
with  Forti^pd  and  Brazil  were  con- 
dndod  on  the  prindple,  that  their 
ships  ooold  not  compete  with  British 
<n»j  thjr  ftty  prim^  profaijbjted 


Redprodty  treaties  with  the  nations  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Mr  Huskisson'a 
treaties  stand  upon  the  reverse  4>f  thia. 
prindple.  With  regard  to  the  treaty 
with  the  United  Stotes,  he  said  laat 
year,  that  it  waa  dmost  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  and  therefore,  it  furnished 
no  reason  for  us  to  conclude  nmilar 
ones  from  choice.  This  treaty  ought 
to  have  been  looked  at  as  a  oeacon; 
and  not  as  a  precedent ;  it  is  astonish* 
ing  that  witn  its  lamentable  oons&* 
quenccs  before  him,  he  could  coudude 
similar  ones  with  countries,  the  ship« 
ping  of  whidi  possessed  greater  acU 
vantages  over  our  own,  than  those  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  the  Reciprodty  system,  as  a  sys^ 
tem — of  the  Redproeity  Treaties,  as 
treaties  to  be  concluded,  not  with  this 
nation,  or  that,  from  cspedal  reasons, 
but  with  all  nations,  on  abstract  prin* 
dples, — Mr  Huskisaon  and  his  col^ 
leagues  are  demonstrably  the  parcnta.- 

With  regard  to  ^e  Prussian  treaty; 
the  Right  Hon.  (xentleman  states  that 
Pruasia  imposed  discriminating  duties, 
not  merely  upon  our  ships,  but  upon 
all  Foreign  ones ;  and  that  when  Mi- 
nisters remonstrated  with  her,  her  re^ 
ply  was—"  This  is  a  municipal  regu« 
lation,  with  which  you  have  no  right 
to  interfere.  The  discriminating  duties 
of  other  countries  arc  ruinous  to  our 
shipping.  .  »  •  •  We  have  followed 
your  example,  to  protect  the  remain-' 
der  (of  our  shipping)  from  ruin."  He 
observes,  it  has  been  maintained  by 
his  opponents,  that,  "  our  rejoind^ 
should  have  been  from  the  mouths  of 
our  cannon,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
cowardly  sacrifice  of  any  of  our  com<^ 
merdal  monopolies."  He  says,  that 
those  who  hold  such  language  have 
notions  touching  the  dignity  and  ho- 
nour  of  this  country,  very  different 
from  his  own ;  snd  ne  hopes  that  he 
**  shall  never  share  in  the  coiindls  of 
England,  when  a  prindple  shall  be 
set  up,  tliat  there  is  one  rule  of  inde« 
pendenceandsovcrdgiity  for  the  strong, 
and  another  for  the  weak." 

Now,  this  munidpal  regulation,  no 
matter  what  it  waa  directed  a^nat^ 
was  calculated  to  inflict  serious  injury^ 
on  the  trade  and  shipping  of  this  conn- 
try  :  and  that  this  gave  us  a  dear  right 
to  interfere  in  the  way  of  retaliation  ,- 
will  be  denied  by  no  one,  always  ex- 
cepting the  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  House  of  Ccfnvnunv^.   \)^%\. 

wia  it  that  Piuseia  weu|^\.  \o  ^Vfi2^> 
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Was  it  equality — her  jast  and  equit- 
able right  ?  No  \  she  sought  advaa- 
tage— mouopoly — the  entire  posses* 
■ion  of  a  trade  which  at  any  rate  be- 
longed as  much  to  this  country  us  to 
her.  Granting  that  previously  our 
ahips  bad  ponessed  advantages  over 
bers,  and  had  brought  them  to  ruin» 
aba  sought  not  to  create  equality,  but 
to  enable  her  ships  to  obtain  ad  van* 
tagea  over,  and  to  ruin  ours.  This  is 
above  queation. 

The  treason  of  admitting  that  Prua* 
■ia  was  justified  in  this — that  she  was 
Jostitied  in  taking  from  our  ships  and 
Shipowners  their  equitable  right,  may 
be  committed  by  Mr  Huskisson  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  shall 
never  add  to  the  list  of  our  own  trana- 
gressions. 

We  say  now,  as  we  said  on  a  former 
.occasion,  that  the  whole  which  Prussia 
eould  fairly  claim  was,  the  placing  of 
her  ships  on  a  real  equality  with 
Uritish  ones,  in  a  trade  which  belong- 
ed not  more  to  her,  than  to  this  coun* 
try.  In  this  we  are  not  laying  down 
one  rule  for  the  strong,  and  another 
for  the  weak ;  we  are  merely  stating 
the  universal,  eternal,  unchangeable 
law  of  right  and  reason.  Did  the  lieci'* 
procity  treaty  do  no  more  than  give  her 
auch  an  equality  ?  Government  has 
officially  announced,  through  Mr  Ja- 
cob'a  report,  that  Prussian  ships  can 
be  built  and  navigated  at  a  far  cheaper 
rate  than  British  ones  ;  actual  experi- 
ment has  pro  veil  that  firitibh  ships 
cannot  compete  with  Prussian  ones, 
and  that  the  treaty  is  robbing  them  of 
their  share  of  the  trade.  The  equal 
duties havenothingtodo with  equality; 
they  produce  inequality,  which  is  de- 
structive to  our  shipping ;  they  give 
to  Prussia  unjust  advantages  and  mo- 
iMpoly.  Once  more  we  maintain,  that 
this  treaty  sacrificed  both  the  honour 
and  the  sacred  rights  of  this  country. 
If  there  had  been  no  alternative  to  it 
but  war— war  ought  to  have  been  de- 
clared. That  our  notions  of  national 
honour  and  rights  differ  very  widely 
from  those  of  Mr  Husktsson,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  causes  us  neither  shame  nor 
•orrow. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
in  effect  maintains  that  Prussia  had  a 
right  to  this  treaty ;  and  that  we  were 
behind  by  equity  and  national  law  to 
concede  that  to  her,  which  is  expelling 
our  sbipafrom  a  trade  belonging  as 
much  to  us  aa  to  her.    He  thus  w>. 


lemnly  asscrta,  that,  accordiiig  to  pub- 
lic law,  we  have  no  right  to  share  ia 
our  own  carrying  trade,  if  we  cannot 
carry  as  cheaply  as  other  countries ; 
and  that  the  ibundationa  of  the  navy 
ought  to  be  swept  away.  He  directly 
states,  that,  to  defend  our  commercial 
monopolies  with  our  cannon,  would  be 
a  gross  abuse  of  power,  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Times 
were,  when  a  British  Minister  could 
not  have  done  this  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  with  impunity. 
Times  were,  when  the  parent  of  a 
treaty  like  the  one  in  question  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  impeach- 
ment. 

That  this  country  has  a  dear  right 
in  national  law  to  refuse  to  trade  with 
any  other,  even  on  its  own  terms— 
that  it  has  such  a  right  to  refuse,  if  it 
think  fit,  to  trade  with  any  other,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  its  ships  shall 
have  great  exclusive  advantages-^ 
needs  no  proof.  As  to  compelling 
other  nations  to  trade  with  us  on  our 
own  conditions,  no  one  has  ever  ad- 
vocated it :  every  one  admits  that  they 
have  the  right  of  refusal  as  well  as  our- 
selves. All  that  has  been  said  is — we 
have  a  right  to  preserve  what  we  pos- 
sess with  our  cannon,  sooner  than  sur- 
render it  to  other  nations  which  have 
no  right  to  it  whatever. 

Mr  Huskisson  is  mighty  angry  with 
his  opponentii,  because  tHcy  have  aa- 
sertcd  that  Prussia  does  not  annually 
import  above  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures.  For  having  asserted  it, 
he  charges  them  with  wilful  misrepre* 
sentation,  or  gross  ignorance.  Noir 
what  have  they  spoken  from  ?  Official 
documents — those  Ueturns  furnished 
by  Government,  which  declare  that 
f^ussia  does  not  import  a  greater  qtian^' 
tity  of  British  proiluce  and  manufac- 
tures. Our  readers  are  aware,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
any  country,  these  documents  are  al- 
ways spoken  fVom  by  Ministers  them- 
selves, as  well  as  by  other  people. 

Mr  Huskisson,  however,  kicks  the 
documents  of  the  British  Government 
with  scorn  out  of  Parliament,  and  pro- 
duces a  paper  from  a  certain  Prussian, 
Baron  Maltzahn,  to  overwhelm  his 
unhappy  opponents  with  confutation- 
As  he  was  himself  grossly  ignorant, 
touching  tlie  Prussian  imports,  until 
the  Baron  condescended  ta  enUghten- 
luro,  bft  mis^lYivve  deaSA.  mott  tender* 
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\j  with  fhme  opponents  who  had  not 
to  miraculoua  a  Banm  to  apply  to  for 
initmction.  This  wondroa»  Pnissianx 
who  has  heen  aptly  called  Baron 
Munchausen  9  graciously  asserts^  that 
Prussia  imports  more  than  seven  mil« 
lions'  worth  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  annually ;  Mr  Huskis* 
son  cuts  down  the  seven  millious  to 
five,  and  this  amount  he  gives  as  the 
jnj  lowest  that  truth  would  sanc-^ 
tion. 

Baron  Maltzahn  Munchausen  un- 
warily gives  names  and  figurcR,  which 
are  capable  of  being  turned  to  the 
most  fatal  uses  against  his  document. 
He  represents  that  the  goods  are  im- 
porti'dy  not  directly  from  this  country, 
Imt  indirectly,  through  Grerman,  Da- 
nish, and  other  ports.  Now,  we  ga- 
ther firom  the  British  official  account 
of  our  exports  to  these  ports,  that  ha 
makes  Prussia  boy  of  us  nearly  all  the 
zoods  we  send  to  them— that  he  makes 
her  buy  of  us  several  millions'  worth 
of  goods,  which,  it  is  notorious,  are 
eoitftumed  by  other  countries.  In  an 
able  letter,  addressed  to  Mr  Huskisson, 
which  appeared  in  the  Alorning  Post 
of  June  14th,  and  on  the  statements  of 
which  our  readers  may  rely,  we  find 
the  following  information  :— 

"  Taking,  then,  the  first  article  in  the 
Prussian  statement,  I  find  it  it  asserted, 
that  raw  cotton  *  being  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  uf  itn  Colonies* 
ta  tho  amount  of  33,705  centnat,  (the 
ctntna  being eqwal  to  about  IHlbs.  Eng- 
lish weight,)  wat  imported  into  the  Priifi- 
liu  aiaiea  by  way  of  Hamburgh.  Now, 
fir,  tlie  mmtire  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imo 
ported  mi9  IlaroburKh  in  the  year  1823, 
was  aa  follows :— 4603  bales  of  United 
Slatca  cotton,  8425  of  Bnizil,  3272  of 
WMt  Indian  A176  of  East  India,  and  91 
of  Levant.  I  have  carefully  ascertained 
from  nscrcbants  and  brokers  concerned 
in  the  cotton  trade,  the  average  weight 
of  each  description,  and  find  the  aggregate 
would  be  only  38,260  centnas,  so  that  if 
the  quantities  stated  in  the  Prussian  do- 
cument be  correct,  that  country  must 
consume  more  than  seven.eighths  of  all 
the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Ham. 
hurgh! 

■*  This  may  be  so,  at  all  events  I  have 
DO  means  of  contradicting  it,  but  it  does 
sppear  to  l>e  highly  improbable.  Even 
sDpposiog  all  this  to  be  true,  I  think  you 
voold  Bbt  venture  to  repeat,  after  pern- 
liog  the  preceding  statement,  that  the 
coiron  in  question  was  •  British  goods.' 


You  would  not  contend,  for  iostanee^  that 
cotton  transported  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  Hamburgh  in  American  thips^ 
could  be  in  the  remotest  degree  connect- 
ed with  the  interests  of  this  country. 
The  raw  cotton  which  was  imported  in 
Prussia  direct  from  Great  Britain,  ap. 
pears  to  have  l>een  to  the  large  amount  of 
080  centnas !  whilst  the  whole  quantity 
placed  under  the  head  of  English  *  goods,* 
is  no  less  than  67,912  centnas. 

"Another  considerable  article,  amoantw 
ing  to  35,157  centnas,  is  raw  hides,  of 
wlkich  only  44<7  centnas  were  import h1 
from  this  country  direcL  It  is,  however^ 
stated,  that  *  English  hides,*  to  the  ex-r 
tent  of  5148  centnas,  were  imported 
through  Hamburgh.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
enabled  to  state,  that,  of  63,825  ;imcm  oC 
South  American  hides,  which  are  all  that 
were  imported  into  Hamhurgh  in  1823 
of  any  sort,  only  10,505  were  from  Great 
Britain.  But  I  also  observe,  which  is  a 
singularly  conclusive  contradiction  ta 
Baron  jVIaltzhan*s  theoretical  *  Docu- 
ment,* that  in  that  year  50,875  country 
hides  (as  likely  to  be  of  the  produce  oif 
Prussia,  as  that  she  should  receive  oar 
goods  tlirough  the  same  channel,)  were 
actually  exported  from  Hamburgh  to 
England ! 

**  Of  Tea,  nine  centnas  were  imported 
direct  from  this  countr}-,  yet  the  whole 
quantity  under  the  head  of  '  £nf!li»h' 
goods,*  is  2001  centnas,  of  which  1261 
centnas  were  received  through  Hamburgh. 
It  happens  most  unfortunately,  however,' 
for  your  authority,  that  noi  a  im^  ounce 
of  tea  was  that  year  imported  into  Ham- 
burf»h  from  this  country.  About  two«' 
thirds  of  the  import  into  that  place  ar- 
rived direct  from  Canton,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  United  States;  and,  aa 
it  if  well  known  thnt  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company  prevents  any 
English  ships,  except  their  own»  liroin- 
visiting  Canton,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
British  shipping  could  not  be  employed 
in  transporting  the  tea  in  question ;  and 
that  this  country  is  not,  directly  or  in- 
directly, connected  with  the  consump-- 
tion  in  Prussiuy  of  more  than  9  centiUM 
out  of  2001 ! 

"  Tobacco  one  would  hardly  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  this  Prussian  document 
as  connected  with  England,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  imported  direct ;  for,  to  *  practical 
men,*  like  myself,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  American  ships  announced  al- 
most duily  in  the  Cowes  List  as  arriving 
from  Virginia,  Ilavannah,  9ic.  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Hamburgh,  and  other 
Continental  ports,  to  discharge  their  car^ 
goe!<,  it  appears  scatceX^  v<»v\^\«  \\v«x 


4nn  a  iN4io€  theorist  could  ventnre  to  fWe1jr»  beCBOM  the  ineonfxdeimble  q«UH 

ibktBtwkhtnit  an  iota  cfJprocf,ihai tolmcco  thj  of  the  hitter  carried  through  Haoi- 

waa  shipped  frona  England  to  Hamhaigh  brngh,  and  the  uitimation  that  some  sult^ 

ftr  eonsnmption  in  Prassia.    Nererthe-  not  specified  in  the  '  docuneoty*  may 

less,  we  find  no  less  than  ((6,046  centnas  hare  arriTcd  through  the  NetherlandSi  da 

of  that  article  under  tlie  head  of  *  Bng-  not  deserre  notice*     As  these  afti«desy 

lish  goods/  of  which  only  1466  cent-  which  we  know  can  he  supplied  better 

tes  were  imported  into  Prussia  direct  from  England  than  from  any  other  eottn« 


from  tlus  comitry ;  but  I6;094  centnas  tiy,  are  not  conveyed  to  Pmsaia  through 

ire. stated  to  hate  been  receiyed  by  way  indirect  channels,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 

Ot  Hamburgh.    The  importation  of  to-  suppose  thst  other  articTes,  which  really 

hteoo  into  that  place  in  1823  was  consi-  arrive  by  those  channel^  and  whidi  esn 

dersble,  bat  not  an  ounce  of  it  is  stated  be  supplied  on  equally  good,  or  bettef 

in  the  Hambutgh  accounts  to  have  arri-  terms,  from  other  countries,  should  have 

ved  from   Great  Britain.    About  one-  been  so  supplied  ?— -it  being  remembered 

fourth  of  the  importation,  indeed,  is  said  that  we  have  no  endencct  either  fronr 

to  have  come  from  '  the  west  ports  of  Frussia,  or  sny  of  the  intermediate  places, 

Europe,*  and  it  is  just  possible  that  a  that  the  immense  quantities  of  goods, 

fraction  of  that  fraction  may  have  been  gnlviunaiy  assigned  to  England,  were  ia 

from  this  country ;  though  from  the  cir-  any  way  connected  with  her. 

eumstance  of  other  goods  being  specifi-  *<  As  I  have,  in  complrment  to  the  ve- 

cally  mentioned  in  the  same  accounts  as  racious  BaiOn  Maltzahn,  applied  his  tentf 

imported  from  Great  Britain,  it  appears  of  '  English  goods'  to  the  general  ship^ 

extremely  improbable.  meats  from  this  country,  it  is  right  that 

"I  might  go  on  multiplying  prooft  to  I  should  explain  wtiat  proportion  EnfjSik 

the  same  effect,  by  taking  each  of  the  37  wumufachitet  bear  to  the  whole.  Acc«rd- 

Articles  in  the  Prussian  Document  in  ing  to  the  Prussian  statement,  the  total 

succession,  and  each  of  the  seven  routes  importation  from  Great  Britain  direct  to 

of  indirect  transit;  but  I  fiatter  myself  Prussia,  amounted  in  1828,  to  717,753L 

that  even  yon,  sir,  will  allow  I  have  sue-  9s.  sterling,  of  which  only  174^0671. 14«» 

cessfully  established  the  fallacy  of  that  consisted  of  manufiustured  goods ;  the 

document.     And  I  do  almost  hope  that  great  bulk  of  our  export  to  Frussia  being 

jou  will,  for  the  sake  of  yonr  own  cha-  in  foreign  goods,  a  lai^ge  proportion  of 

factor,  disown  it,  and  acknowledge  the  which  is  brought  here,  and  nearly  the 

ttror  into  which  it  has  led  you.     How  whole  carried  away  in  foreign  vesscfts. 

you  will  be  able  to  purge  yourself  from  As  it  is  important  to  your  views  to  show/ 

the  tm-JEngiM  feeling  which  is  apparent  the  great  increase  of  exports  consequent 

In  the  attempt  to  paim  upon  the  Pariia-  on  tlie  Reciprocity  system,  I  will  bring 

ment  %  foreign  stateoMnt,  bearing,  aathis  under  your  notice  an  aceovnt  of-  otf  the 

does,  all  themarks  of  fraud  and  deception  Brkkh  mon^cuAwret  which*  have  been  ex- 

on  the  iace  of  it-*-How  you  wiil  be  able  ported  from  London,  Liverpool^  HuUr 

to  justify  your  conduct  in  this  respect  to  and  Bristol,  to  Prussia,  during  tho  first 

the  countiy,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  con-  t^e  months  of  the  present  year,  pre- 

jeeture.     A  negative  species  of  proof  mising  that  all  the  quantities^  and  the 

whiehthedocument  itself  affords,  is  also  value  of  the  first  article^  are  extracted 

worthy  of  coDsideration.' The  only  bulky  from   oar  own  Custom>honse  accounts^ 

articles  of  English  -  produce  which  are  and  that  the  value  of  the  other  arttdea 

notoriously  consumed  in  Prussia,  I  mean  is  calculated  according  to  the  Prussian 

Mlt  and  sea  coal,  are  also  the  only  articles  scale,  which  is,  however,  beyond  the 

whieh  appear  cxdusively  to  be  imported  market  prices.    The  aeeouat  is  as  lol- 

direct  from  this  country.    I  say  exclu-  lows  :«- 

Beer,  at  value, 14.5042 

2720  lbs.  worsted  yam,  24  centnas,  at  \5L  .                  300 

18,840  lbs.  CGtton  twist,  105  ditto,  at  16^  .                 2475 

3560  yards' cambric  and  muslin,  supposed  4  ditto,  at  45^.      ISO 

9745  cwt.  refined  sugar,  9574  ditto,  at  3^.  •            28,722 

1 293  ditto  refhied  saltpetre,  1270  ditto,  ditto  .           3810 


Total,        ....  L.40,589 

**  A  mighty  object,  truly,  for  which  to  sacrifice  the  shipping  of  the  country  !*** 


Hi 


l^^O      .  Af r  ffialsistoH's  Hfjti^h  on  the  ^SAv^V  If^mMjU .  JVbk.//* 
IVJiAt  Mr  U)iski88Qn  will  pleail  in    for  paying  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 


jniriflCTtjop.of  bU  conduct,  time  must 
unfold  ;  in  the  interim,  we  shall  hold 
it  to  be  impossible  for  a  British  Mi« 
jiiiter  to  even  excuse  himself  for  ha- 
^Ting^dtfed  to  place  sudi  ^  document 
berare  Parliament,  and  vouch  for  its 
conectness. 


lion»  BO  that  there  are  six  millions  and 
a  half  unaccounted  for.  Does  she 
send  UB  bullion,  or  goods^  or  an^f  thing 
at  all,  in  payment  of  the. six  millioDS 
and  a  lialf  ?  This  must  be  cleared  up. 
We  must  have  another  marvellous  ae- 
ries of  Munchausen's  JMsooveries  from 


It  must  be  observed,  that  nearly  the  the  intelligent  Baron  in  the  next  Ses* 

.whole  of  the  Baron's  seven  millions'  aion,  to  show  what  our  annual  imports 

worth  oi  goods  are  not  bought  by  of  neven  millions  from  Prussia  consist 

PruariA  of  diis  country,  and  a  large  of,  and  to  save  her  from  the  suspiami 

part  of  them  are  not  bought  by  her  of  being  little  better  than  a  downright 

at  alL    A  portion  she  buys  of  the  swindler. 

porta  to  which  we  sell  them,  and  a  The  worth  of  the  trade  with  Frus-i 
portion  merely  passes  through  her  on  sia,  be  it  small  or  great,  has^  howevet*, 
tfadr  way  to  other  countries.  Were  litUe  to  do  with  the  question.  She 
all  intercourse  to  be  suspended  be-  was  at  our  mercy.  For  both  the  pre- 
tween  her  and  this  country,  the  chief  sent  and  the  future,  she  had  to  look 
part  of  them  are  of  such  a  character,  chiefly  to  this  country  and  the  British 
that  they  would  continue  to  enter  her  Colonies,  not  only  for  a  market  for  her 
exactly  as  they  enter  her  at  present,  produce,  but  for  employment  for  her 
unless  she  should  cease  to  have  inter-  shipping.  A  cessation  of  intercourse 
course  with  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Den-  would  l^vc  operated  ruinously  on  both 
mark,  &c  &c.  likewise.  In  truth,  her  trade  and  her  ships,  while  we 
the  cessation  of  our  intercourse  with  should  scarcely  have  felt  it.  Had  Mi- 
her  would  cut  off  little  more  than  nisters  placed  before  her  such  acessa* 
L.400,000,  called,  in  the  official  papers  .tion>  or  the  abandonment  of  her  ob- 
of  this  country,  the  amount  of  our  noxious  duties,  she  would  have  sub- 
exports  to  Prussia.  mitted  immediately.  Had  the^jr  done 
Mr  Huskisson  flatly  denies  that  this,  they  would  have  been  gmlty  of 
Prussia  si|))ject8  our  goods  to  either  no  abuse  of  power ;  they  would  not 
prohiUtions  or  high  duties.  He  says  have  oppressc^d  the  weak ;  they  would 
that  her  duties  on  most  articles  flue-  .merely  have  protected  the  principles 
tuate  between  five  and  ten  per  cent ;  laid  down  ami  acted  on  by  the  wisest 
that  they  do  not  on  any  article  exceed  and  most  upright  of  England's  states- 
.fifteen  per  cent,  and  that  the  tariff  does  men — statesmen  who  were  fu  more 
not  contain  a  single  prohibition.  Now  capable  of  judpng  correctly  of  their 
we  learn  from  the  same  excellent  let*  country's  dignity  and  honour,  than 
ler,  that  the  Prunian  tariff  imposes  a  Mr  Huskisson. 
.duty  equal  to  about  Not  oUe  Word,  therefore,  of  whatt 
36  per  cent  on  printed  cottons,  -the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says 

193  per  cent  on  plain  calicoes,  in  defence  of  the  Reciprocity  TicatieB 

from  50  to  79  per  cent  on  woolleos,  is  worth  a  snap  of  the  fingers.   These 

375  per  cent  on  tin  plates.  treaties  are  utterly  indefensibfe.    Wc 

Comment  nere  would  indeed  be  idle,  say  again,  ay,  and  we  will  always  say 

When  we  Andaman  like  this  heaping  it  in  despite  of  either  hvsa  or  bis 

every  possible  foul  charge  upon  afi  betters,  that  in  them  England's  dig- 

who  think  good  to  question  his  wis-  nitv,  honour,  and  rights,  were  sbame- 

(lom  and  aecuracv,  it  only  causes  us  to  fully,  culpably,  and  even  criminally 

smile ;  but,  alas !  our  merriment  va-  sacrificed. 


nishes,  when  we  reflect  that  his  state- 
ments are  rapturously  believed  in,  and 
applauded,  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Baron  Maltzahn  Munchausen  would 
doubtlessly  be  affionted,  were  he  to 
be  told  that  his  country  does  not  pay 
her  debts  ;  therefore  he  nas  been  guilty 
of  an  egregious  oversight  in  not  iu- 


Mr  Huskisson  represents  that  all 
these  innovations  are  out  the  following 
up  of  those  principles  whidi  Mr  Pitt 
inculcated,  and  as  £u:  as  possible  aeted 
upon,  until  he  wm  forced  into  war  b^ 
the  French  Revolution.  He  says  Htnn 
of  tiiat  Mr  Pitt,  whose  speech  on  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  is  on 


forming  us  how  she  pays  to  tliis  coun-  record,  whose  Alinistry,  in  respect  of 

try  the  seven  millions.     Our  own  do-  trade,  was  a  series  of   te«>tns^^mk« 

fective  documents  only  give  her  credit  bouutiesi  and  pToYAYif^vnii's,  %xA  hi\a^ 
VouXXTI:  y, 
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accoidix^  to  the  Anti-Jaoobln,  before 
Uf  dettn,  expresBed  hit  regret  that  be 
had  ever  been  induoed  to  relax  the 
Buritime  righti  of  Britain,  and  his  de- 
termination to  re-eatabliflh  the  syatem 
foted  on  bj  his  father.  We  need  not 
defend  Mr  Pitt's  memory  firom  the 
Ubel.  That  great  man  solemnly  kdd 
it  down  as  a  priBciplie>  that^Innora- 
tions  oufl^  never  to  be  made  except 
from  public  nceessity ;  and  it  was  his 
constant  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to 
ihow^  that  he  was  goided  by  snch  ne- 
cessity, and  not  by  abstract  prinoi^e^ 

The  truth  is,  that  what  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  says  of  Mr  Pitt,  some  unintel- 
Ugible  nonsense  which  he  puts  forth 
touching  the  Philosophers  or  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  his  stale  trash  respecting 
tile  enemies  of  all  improTeroent,  &Ci, 
are  all  filched  almost  verbatim  from 
certain  Cockney  publications.  We  bad 
seen  the  whole  in  print  befoie  we  met 
with  it  in  his  pamphlet. 

He  says,  that  these  innovations  were 
recommended  "  by  those  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  to  see  them  adopted," 
-^"the  enlightened  Merchants  and 
Shipowners  of  this  country." 

With  regard  to  the  Shipowners,  it 
is  a  fact  that  those  who  really  deserve 
the  name  were  always  stronely  oppo- 
sed to  the  innovations.  The  latter 
were  only  supported  by  the  Shipown- 
ers, who  were  Foreign  merchants  like- 
wise, who  were  but  slightly  interested 
^hi  shipping,  and  who  acted  under  the 
persuasion,  that  thev  would  cain  move 
as  merchants  than  t^ey  would  lose  as 
Shipowners. 

With  regard  to  the  Merchants,  Mr 
Huskisson  continuallj  speaks  of  their 
counsel,  as  though  it  was  infallible. 
On  the  Silk  trade  he  was  supported  by 
the  Jlilerchants,  therefore  he  was  right. 
On  the  Shipping  Interest  be  is  support- 
.  cd  by  the  Xierchants.  Therefore  he  is 


CA«g 


port  Foreign  com  with  those  who 
deal  in  British  com.  Why  }  Because 
their  trades  are  in  direct  opposition— 
because  the  rain  of  the  Canada,  West 
India,  and  British  com  trades,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  Baltic  East  India, 
and  Foreign  com  trades. 

It  nec^sarily  follows,  that  while 
free  trade  will  greatly  benefit  some 
purties  of  Merchants,  it  will  greatly 
injure  others :  the  Mercantile  Interest, 
therefore,  as  a  whole,  is  hotly  divided 
respecting  it.  The  **  enlightened 
Merchants,"  of  whom  Mr  Huskisson 
speaks,  comprehend  only  a  portion  of 
the  merchants.  A  numerous,  rich, 
and  most  respectable  portion  are  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  his  measures.  These, 
of  course  are  unenlightened  ;  he  will 
not  even  call  them  Merchants,  but  he 
classes  them  with  the  "  practical 
men,"  whom  he  holds  iu  so  mudi 
contempt  and  abliorrenoe. 

We  must  now  dissect  these  "  en- 
lightened Merchants."  One  of  them 
is  perhaps  a  proprietor  of  Norway  fo- 
rests, or  Swedish  iron-works,  or  Prus- 
sian ships;  or  perhaps  he  hfa  con- 
tracted to  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
Baltic  timber  annually,  for  a  term  tf 
vears,  at  a  certain  price ;  or  perhaps  hjs 
branch-house  abroad  is  admirably  si- 
tuated for  the  purchasing  of  Foreign 
com ;  or  perhaps  his  house  is  one  of 
agency  to  various  Foreign  firms,  snd 
his  per  oentages  would  be  mia;bti>y 
enlarged  by  enlarged  imports  of  Bal- 
tic produce.  There  is  a  Mr  Warbur- 
ton  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
in  the  last  Session,  spoke  very  velirf)ly, 
and  very  absurdly,  in  favour  of.  free 
trade ;  this  gentleman,  we  believe,  is 
deeply  immersed  in  contracts  for  Bal- 
tic timber,  and  the  low  freights  of  fo- 
reign ships  are  calculated  to  put  some 
thousands  per  annum  into  his  pocket. 

Such  men  arc  naturally  the  vocifis 
S|tQl  right  He  seems  to  imsgine  that  if    reus  champions  of  the  principles  of 


heobey  the  Merchsnts,  it  is  impossible 
far  him  to  err  in  legislating  ror  agri- 
culture and  manufactures. ^Ve  must, 
therefore,  inquire,  who  and  what  the 
Merchants  are. 

The  Merchants  of  this  country  are 
divided  into  numerous  parties,  ha- 
ving hostile  ii^terests,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, fiercely  opposed  to  each  other 
in  opinion.  The  Baltic  Merchants  are 
bitterly  at  variance  with  the  Canadian 
■  llerchant»— 80  are  the  East  India 
MerchBntB  with  the  West  India  Mer- 
chMatM^-^BQ are  the  Mefebaaits  who  im- 


free  trade.  These  principles  would 
ruin  the  timber  trade  of  Canada,  and 
benefit  hugely  that  of  the  Baltic  ; 
therefore,  they  must  be  trumpeted 
by  all  Baltic  Merchants.  They  would 
ruin  the  West  India  trade,  and  there- 
by yield  great  advantages  to  the  Bra- 
zil and  East  India  trades ;  theiefbre, 
they  must  be  lauded  by  the  Braiil 
and  East  India  Merchants.  They 
would  ruin  British  shipping,  and,  ift 
consequence,  give  immense  profit  to 
Foreign  shipping ;  therefore  they  must 
be  defended  by  thoee  Merchanta  wh» 
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lure  vesteil  their  money  in  Foreign 
fcneh.  These  *'  enlighteDed  Mcr^ 
cfaatitt'  err  up  free  trade  for  no  earth- 
ly reuoii,  oat  becaube  it  is  calculatal 
to  better  their  private  fortunes. 

If  ft  LftBdonvner  speak  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  bis  sentinients  are  held 
to  be  of  no  value>  because  he  speaks 
from  personal  interest.  If  a  West  In« 
(Ka  proprietor  speak  in  fkvoar  of  the 
West  Indiesj  or  a  Bank  Director  speak 
in  &vour  of  the  Bank  of  England^  or 
a  Canadian  Merchant  speak  in  favour 
ofX^anada^  or  a  Country  Banker  in 
favour  of  the  Country  Banks,   the 
esse  is  the  same.    All  arc  to  be  disre* 
girded,  because  they  speak  from  per* 
lonal  interest.     But  let  one  of  these 
"  enlighubed  Merchants'*  speak  from 
personal  interesty  and  he  is  to  be  rap« 
turously  obeyed  in  ever)- thing.  Grant* 
ing  that  the  former  are  prompted  by 
personal  interest,  the^  still  speak  in 
uvour  of  what  is  British.  The  Land* 
owner  speaks  for  what  would  benefit 
many  millions  of  his  Migesty's  sub- 
jects. The  West  India  proprietor,  and 
Canada  Merchant,    speak   for  what 
would  benefit  important  portions  of 
the  British  empire :  but  Mr  lluskis- 
ion's  "  enlightened  BIcrchants"  speak 
for  whftt  would  benefit  Foreign  nationa. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  fallen  into  the  deplorable  error  of 
imagining,  that  what  will  promote  the 
trade  of  the  ''enlightened  Merchants," 
Win  necessarily  promote  the  trade  of 
the  whole  country.    A  firoe  trade  in 
com  would  ruin  the  Agriculturists, 
and  thereby  would  ruin  the  nation 
at  IsTge ;  but  still  it  would  benefit  the 
importers  of  foreign  com,  because  it 
wmiM   enable   them    to  import  far 
more  than  they  have  been  aole  to  do 
under  the  iirohibitory  system.  A  free 
tnide  in  timber  might  ruin  Canada^ 
destroy  our  naval  supremacy,  and  in- 
flict vital  injury  on  the  empire,  but 
stdl'  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  im- 
porter of  Baltic  timber,  by   enlar- 
ging his  imports.  The  interests  of  the 
tracfe  of  these  Merchants  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  of  the  trade  of  the 
community  at  brge.    Looking  at  the 
Merchants  as  a  whole,  though  free 
trade  will  benefit  some,  it  will  injure 
others ;  it  will  yield  more  loss  than 
profit  to  the  Mercantile  Interest. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  these 
^  ehng^tened  Mercnant^"  are' foreign- 
ers &  everything  aave  birth  and  rest- 
IBakt.  Tbeyp&ad  exaatly  aa  the  nft- 
ir'rtff  of  Foreign  eouniriet  woukl  plewi 


in.  a  question  between  them  atid  Sng« 
ludimen^— exactly  as  Foreign  GoVum- 
menti  would  plead  in  questions  he* 
tween  them  and  the  Bntish  Gotern- 
meiit.  Vet,  according  to  Mr  Huricis^ 
son,  they  are  the  only  men  in  this 
country  who  are  to  be  listened  to,  in 
legislating  for  agriculture,  ibanufac- 
tures^  and  general  trade.  They  are,  in 
truth,  the  men  who  ought  nevdr  to  b^ 
listened  to.  We  sre  heartily  sick  of 
these  mercantile  legislators.  If  our 
trading  laws  must  be  framed  either 
by  thein,  or  the  cobblers  of  the  conn- 
try,  in  Heaven's  name !  let  it  be  done 
by  the  latter.  The  cobblers  hkve  k 
personal  interest  in  keeping  the  com- 
munity in  prosperity,  but  the  "  en- 
lightened Merchants  '  have  a  personal 
interest  in  plunging  it  Into  niin. 

Mr  Huskisson  ssserts,  that  thoie  who 
oppose  his  ruinous  chsnges  are  the 
<<  enemies  of  all  improvement."  On 
the  part  of  ourselves,  and  every  one 
whom  it  affects,  we  proclaim  the  as- 
aertion  t6  be  false  and  ealumnious ; 
and  in  imitation  of  his  own  plain 
speaking,  we  proclaim  fiurther,  that 
when  he  made  it,  he  kkew  It  tO  bo 
&l8e  and  calumnious. 

In  good  sober  sooth,  were  no  im- 
provements made  in  this  country  un- 
til he  forsook  the  tree  of  liberty  in 
France  to  make  them  ?  Before  he  was 
known  in  the  British  Parliament  as 
an  "  improver,"  laws  upon  laws  were 
annually    enacted,  which   produced 
changes  of  every  description  :  and  yet 
they  were  generally  supported  by  thote 
whom  he  calls  the  enemies  of  all  im- 
provement. Why  were  such  laws  thus 
supported  ?    Because  they  were  bot- 
tomed upon  public  neoessity-^because 
they  were  fVamed  to  remove  some  ob- 
vious abuse,  to  remedy  some  realevil^ 
or  to  supply  some  proved  deficiency— 
because  tney  had  the  foundatioii  and 
objects  which  are  essential  for  justi* 
fying  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  To 
cautious  changes  and  abolitions  made 
on  such  prindples,  we  have  always 
professed  ourselves  to  be  friendly. 

Those,  on  whom  he  casta  the  fabo* 
hood,  sanctioned  that  great  changje^ 
the  abolition  of  the  laws,  which,  in 
respect  of  trade,  treated  Ireland  as  a 
colony — they  applauded  Mr  Huskis- 
son's  consolidation  of  ihe  tntding  laws 
-—they  praised  Mr  Peel's  consdlida^ 
tiom  of  the  statutes-^hey  advocated 
the  new  law  for  prev^nxitL^  i3nft  vqSkw 
divirion  of  laud  in  lte^«tti^^-42kMri  ^wm 
friendly  to  the  aAxaVmoiK  ell  Ci^ftottft 
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com— they  were  favounble  to  the  re- 
dnction.of  taxes — tbey  called  for  va- 
rioua  improTeinenta  in  Ireland^  which 
Ministera  admit  are  necessary— and 
tbey  opposed  not  the  ditfranchJsement 
of  corrupt  boroughs,  the  appointment 
of  commissions  to  introduce  improve- 
ments into  the  subordinate  depart* 
menta  of  the  government^  &c  &c 
They  did  not  oppose  various  changes 
made  by  Mr  Huakisson  himself;  and 
they  never  opposed  a  single  change, 
which,  upon  tnal,  has  been  proved  to 
be  really  an  **  improvomcnt." 

Why  then  are  tney  thus  libelled  by 
Mr  Huskisson  ?  Because  they  op* 
posed  perilous  changes  which  pub^ 
lie  necessity  did  not  odl  for — because 
ther  opposed  the  abrogation  of  laws, 
under  which  the  empire  had  risen  to 
the  highest  point  of  trade,  riches, 
and  greatness — because  they  opposecl 
gigantic  innovations,  which,  on  oeiii^ 
made,  have  filled  the  land  with  bank* 
ruptcy  and  wretchedness. 

What  "  improvements"  have  these 
persons  condemned?  The  repeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws — tlic  abrogation 
of  the  Navigation  Laws— tlieadmission 
of  Foreigu  wrought  silks— thenew  Co- 
lonial System — and  the  changes  touch* 
ing  Banks  and  the  Currency.  Have 
these  been  "  improvements/'  in  ke- 
ALiTY  ?  We  ask  for  proofs  ;  and  am- 
ple experiment  can  samy  furnish 
them.  What  care  we  for  Mr  Huskis* 
son's  assertions — what  care  we  for  the 
shouts  of  Uie  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  unanimity  of  Psrliament?  We 
must  have  proofs — facts  and  figures — 
that  legitimate  evidence  which  has  al- 
ways hitherto  been  thought  necessary 
for  i^oducing  honest  and  rational  con* 
viction.  According  to  the  common 
meaning  of  language,  improvement 
ought  not  to  make  things  worse;  it 
even  ought  not  to  leave  them  as  it 
finda  them ;  it  ought  to  make  them 
better.  Speaking  with  reference  to 
this,  we  ask  once  more,  have  the 
changes  we  have  named  been  improve- 
ments in  reality  ?  What  benefits  have 
they  yielded  ?  How  much  have  they 
added  to  the  trade,  wealth,  proeperity, 
and  happineee  of  the  empire  ? 

The  repeal  of  the  Combinaticni  Laws 
demonstrably  produced  gigantic  evils 
—since  the  abrogation  of  Uie  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  Foreign  shipping  has  rapidly 
roultuilied,  and  our  own  has  been  re- 
ducedto  the  deepest  distress — the  ad- 
mmkm  of  Foreigu  mJka  involved  the 


Silk  trade  in  bitter  suffinng,  and  still 
keeps  it  in  sufiering  and  declension— 
the  new  Colonial  Syatem  has  yidded' 
nothing  but  evil — and  the  diangea 
touching  Banks  and  the  Currency,  ma- 
nifestly had  the  most  injurious  iM>nse- 
quences.  Before  these  '*  improve* 
ments"  came  into  operation,  the  coun- 
try was  prosperous  and  happy ;  every 
interest  flourished;  the  revenue  in- 
creased so  much,  that  a  large  remis- 
sion of  taxes  could  be  made  annually ; 
but  since  tbey  began  to  operate,  the 
country  has  oeen  groaning  under  po- 
verty and  misery;  the  revenue  has 
been  insufficient  for  meeting  the  law- 
ful claims  upon  the  Exchequer;  no 
taxes  have. been  repealed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  new  taxes  are  threat- 
ened. In  Parliament,  Mr  Huskis^ 
son's  worshippers  have  been  the  loud- 
est in  proclaiming  the  country  to  be 
in  almost  unexampled  distress;  and! 
the  proofs  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  promise  of  new 
taxes,  have  been  put  forth  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

That  we  have  not  called  diangea 
"  improvements,"  which  have  yielded 
no  benefit  whatever — that  we  have 
not  called  changes  "  improvements," 
which  demonstrably  have  subjected 
large  masses  of  the  community  to 
wholesale  confiscation  and  hunger- 
that  we  have  not  called  changes  **  im- 
provements," under  the  operation  of 
which  the  country  has  experienced 
nothing  but  loss  and  sufiering — that 
we  have  not  done  this,  is  not  a  matter 
to  fill  us  with  repentance.  The  blush 
tinges  not  our  check,  when  we  re- 
member that  we  have  strenuously  0|i- 
posed  such  "  improvements."  Wc 
are  not  tortured  by  consdenoe,  when 
we  reflect,  that  we  have  not,  like  the 
jMembcrs  of  the  House  ot*  Commons, 
in  the  self-same  breath,  lauded  th« 
changes,  and  deplored  their  calaqiitous 
conseaucnces. 

And  now,  how  would  Mr  Huskis- 
son have  dealt  with  us,  if  we  had 
been  the  servile  supporters  of  his  "  im- 
provements ?"  By  his  actions,  if  not 
oy  his  words,  be  would  have  charged 
us  with  the  most  gross  ignorance  and 
incapadty. 

The  Combination  Laws  were  abo- 
lished, apd  this  was  held  to  be  a  nnjr* 
nificent/*  improvement."  Almost  im- 
mediately aftcrwanls,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues came  to  IVIiament  to  confess 
that  the  inoat  fgiX^Noviu  e^\\a  Iva^  fbU 
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lowedy  and  lo-  edact '  Itws  agu  nst  t!he  law,  by  which  Foreign  saltcxi  pftif  isioiw 

comUiiatknia.  came,  duty  free,  into  competition  with 

A  law  wasiiassetl  for  the  admission  those  of  Irehind.    He  baa  just  revb^ 

of  Foreign  silks.  On  its  being  attack-  ked  this  change,  for  another,  which 

ed,  Mr  Huakisson  said  to  Parliament  imposes  a  heavy  dnty  on  the  Foreigii 

—Sweet  creature !  tliis  law  is  perfect,  provisions. 

and  must  noton  any  account  be  altered.  The  Navigation  I^ws  wertf  abv- 

Tbe  obedient  Parliament  voted  that  k  lished.  In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  Mr 

!>ifaoald  not  be  altered  in  the  least.  Im«  Huskisson  deckres  that  this  was  nei* 

mediately  afterwanh  he  saluted  Par-  oe8sary,and  that  it  has  yielded  nothing 

liamcnt  with — Gentle  slave !  we  have  but  benefit.    Parliament  tumultuonrf- 

been  fearfully  wrong  in  the  silk  buii-  ly  re-echoed  his  declaration.    While 

uess ;  we  must  abandon  this  perfect  we  write,  he  is  restoring  the  laws  aa 

law  for  another,  stuffed  with  absolute  far  as  he  can — he  is'tramplitig  on  Free 

prohibitions,  prohibitory  duties,*  and  Trade  and  Reciprocity— by  increasing 

f«xatiou8  restrictions — in  a  word,  an-  the  number  of  the  enumerated  artiu 

proaching  aa  nearly  as  possible  to  tnb  cles.    Parliament  is  of  course  obeyinf; 

complete  prohibition  we  are  destroy-  him,  and  thereby  declaring,  that  ifa 

ing.     The  humble  Parliament  obeyed  sentiments    on    General   Gascoignc's 

4iiin,  and  at  once  voted  that  the  first  motion  were  wholly  unjustifiable, 

law  and  the  decision  it  had  just  made  The  new  Colonial  System  admitted 

wen-  inilofensible.  Foreign  manufactures  into  the  North 

The  Colonial  Sjrstem  was  abolished.  American  Colonics  at  certain  duties, 

Mr  Huskisson  and  his  colleagues  de^  and  it  permitted  them  to  be  carrii^  by 

fended  this,  on  the  ground  that  vast  Foreign  sliips.    Mr  Huskisson  is  now 

iKuefita  would  flow  from  free  tradc-^  raising  the  duties,  and  endeavoui^ing 

that  the  system  of  exclusion  was  per-  to  give  the  carriage  to  the  ships  of  diis 

Bicious,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned —  country. 

that  discriminating  laws  ought  not  to  When  Mr  Huskisson  introiluced 
«\ist,  and  that  Foreign  ships  ought  to  the  new  System  of  Free  Trade,  he  dc^ 
lie  placed  on  an  equality.  AlnioKt  im-  claimed  about  as  much  against  re- 
niediately  afterwards  they  excludetl  strictioTi  as  prohibition.  He  vilified 
American  ships  from  the  Colonics ;  the  old  system,  because  it  was  "  a  re- 
and  the  exclusion  still  exists,  in  dc-  strictive'  one.  He  railed  as  much 
ipite  of  every  offer  of  negotiation  and  against  prohibitory  duties  as  absolute 
concession  in  regard  to  America-rin  prohibitions,  and  boasted  hugely  be- 
regard  to  that  country  which  alone  cause  he  was  lowering  such  duties, 
could  give  the  new  system  any  vory  He  dcclare<l  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
material  operation  for  the  present —  prohibitions  of  any  kind — that  trade 
the  old  system  has  been  to  a  great  ex-  ought  to  be  free — that  our  manufa&« 
tent  restored.  turers  ought  to  be  brought  into  com- 
-  *Mr  Huskisson  and  his  colleagues  petition  with  Foreign  ones  in  the  home 
dedared  that  the  small  notes  of  Banks  market.  Now  he  merely  attacks  pro- 
were  extremely  pernicious,  and  they  hibitory  laws,  and  he  is  raising  his 
introduced  a  law  into  Parliament  for  competition  duties  to  prohibitory  ones. 
suDpreasing  them  throughout  tlie  Uni-  After  proclaiming  competition  to  be 
teaiQn^lom.  Before  this  law  passeil,  essential,  be  is  destroying  that  which 
they  abandoned  it  wholly  in  respect  to  he  had  established. 
Scotland,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  re-  And  now,  we  repeat,  how  would 
ipect  of  Ireland.  They  refused  staraiis  Mr  Huskisson  have  dealt  with  us,  if 
to  the  Country  Banks,  and  indirectly  we  had  been  the  servile  supportert  of 
fSorced  a  large  amount  of  their  pa-  his  ^first  "  improvements  r  By  hia 
per  out  of  circulation,  on  the  alleged  second  one^  he  would  have  told  us  that 
ground  of  an  exoesa  of  currency ;  and  we  were  consummate  foola — that  we 
then  they  strained  every  nerve  to  re-  had  advocated  false  principles  and  per* 
place  the  suppressed  paper  of  the  Coun-  nicious  clianges.  We  lament  not,  that 
tiy  Banks  with  the  (taper  of  the  Bank  we  did  not  sanction  what  he  has  been 
of  England.  compelled  to  undo^— that  we  omxwcd 

Mr  Hnakisaon  made  a  change  of  laws  whtch  he  has  abandoned,  and 


•  The  Aitf  on  womedeecriptiom  of  India  Bandanas  is  at  pT««n\.  ««\^  \»  aiex««iX'^> 
'M%e  pet  cetti. 
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Jiounoed*    Tbat  we  bavc  escaped  tbe  question.    Now  Ministers  say,  tbal 

diagraice,  causes  us  bo  mortiAcation.  tne  AgriculCiirists  cannot  grow  wbeat 

rlf  tbe  Uottte  of  Comoumay  at  Mr  for  leas  than  606.,  and  that  tbeTmeaa 

.Huakitson's  bidding,  haTe  in  one  week  them  to  have  this  price  under  the  new 

voted  a  law  to  be  perfect,  and  in  the  Uw.    Of  course,  if  thej  think  aa  they 

jMXt  east  it  to  the  winds  as  ruinous —  apeak— if  they  be  not  dishonest  hypo* 

•have  in  one  hour  proclaimed  principles  erites—all  they  expect  from  the  new 

.to  beinfalUble>  and  in  the  nextaban-  Jaw  ia,  that  it  will  make  wheat  about 

doned  them  as  erroneoua— have  done  5s.  per  quarter  cheaper  than  it  would 

ibat  in  one  moment,  which  it  has  un-  have  been  under  the  old  laws,  on  the 

.done  in  the  next — have  eat  its  own  average  of  time.      Such  cheapening 

.words,  and  denounced  its  own  deci-  would  practically  give  5a.  per  annum^ 

aions — we  are  not  sorry  that  we  have  or  a  litUe  more  than  a  penny  per  week, 

'  not  shared  in  the  degradation.  Never  to  each  member  of  the  community. 

aball  we  grieve,  because  our  brow  is  What  the  real  effect  of  the  new  law 

unsoiled  with  the  shame— because  our  will  be,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

.•fingers  are  pure  from  the  iniquity.  matter  ;  we  are  merely  speaking  of 

We  have  spoken  of  those  changes,  what  Ministers  expect  it  to  be. 
called  by  Mr  Huskisson  "  improve-  To  produce,  therefore,  this  worth* 
>nentB/'  which  have  hail  actual  opera-  less  reduction  of  price,  all  the  rela- 
tion.  He  hu  made  other  changes —  tions  of  agriculture  have  been  de^- 
.to  wit,  lie  has  lowered  the  import  du-  Janged — ^the  great  interests  of  the  na- 
ties  on  cottons,  woollens,  and  other  tion  have  been  brought  into  warfiue 
articles^  in  which  our  manufacturers  *-the  democracy  has  been  incited  to 
can  undonell  those  of  every  other  call  for  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy— 
^(Qountry.  What  have  been  the  eff^ts?  the  millions  who  are  employed  in 
Nothing.  He  has  substituted  one  agriculture  have  been  suDJected  l» 
prohibitory  duty  for  another  ;  the  grievous  ii^uries — a  gigantic  addition 
House  is  precisely  the  same,  only  he  is  to  be  made  to  the  pennrv  and  mi- 
has  chipped  upon  the  door  a  new  aery  of  Ireland — and  naif  the  popular 
number ;  what  the  high  duty  waa,  tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 
the  low  one  has  hitherto  been,  m  ope-  brought  into  danger  of  ruin.  We  have 
ntion.  Are  we  adiamed  beoiuse  we  opposed  this ;  we  have  -maintained 
have  not  called  these  inoperative  that  the  fortunes,  bread,  and  comibrt 
dianees^' improvements?"  No.  Why  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  our  fel- 
ahouU  we  be  ashamed  because  we  low-sul^cts  ought  not  to  be  put  in 
have  not  written  palpable  falsehoods?  peril  for  ao  contemptible  an  olgect; 
Let  these  changes  have  actual  effect  out  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  th«t 
-*-let  them  bring  a  mass  of  Foreign  we  are  **  the  enemies  of  ill  imprani- 
fiottons,  woollens,  &e.  into  the  coun-  ment." 

try— and  then  Mr  Huskisson  and  hia        Be  it  remembered,  that  **  itaiprdve^ 

House  of  Commons  will  revoke  them,  ment"  has  never  been  contempnited  ; 

aa  the  very  reverae  of  *^  improve-  the  cry  baa  al  ways  beeit— Destruction, 

ipenta."  and  a  new  law,  the  reverse  of  the  old 

We  apeak  of  the  abolition  of  the  onea  I  We  have  defended  a  prohibd- 

jCkvn  Iiaws  aepasatdy,  becauae  ita  ao»  tion  by  law,  up  to  70s. ;  but  we  l*ive 

tual  oonaequencea  have  not  yet  been  aaid  nothing  against  any  improvement 

e&perienced.     Pntting  o«t  of  sight  of  the  Com  Laws  that  ahould  hoM 

of  soarcity— the.  exception  to  thia  aacred. 


the  role— these  laws  would  never  have  If  Mr  Huskisson  can  prove  that  he 

suffered  wheat  to  reach  70s.,*  except  poaseases  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 

for  a  few  weeka  at  distant  intervals ;  and  that  his  ehangee  cannot  be  other 

they  would  never  have  permitted  the  than  improvements,  we  will  at  onee 


Avmge  price  on  a  term  of  yean  to    anpport  him  to  hia  heart's  content;  but 


*  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  tbe  law  of  1822  was  not  to  come  into  oparatioii 

untfl  wheat  should  reach  80s.,  and  that  it  hss. never  l^d  operation,  hecausa  wbeat 

has  never  risen  to  this  pirice  since  it  was  enacted.     But  after  coming  into  efJTeet,  it 

WMB  consUntly  to  open  the  ports  when  wheat  should  raaeh  70&    In  speaking  of  the 

^permtion  of  the  Corn  Law8,.vpe  naturally  speak  as  though  tliey  were  both  in  praseat 

opentioiK     The  proriskm,  that  wheat  shall  for  onca  tiia  to  WH.,  \%  wA.\a  ms&sc|-% 

'^ncftbo  reguiu  Imw;  it  i$  merely  to  fix  the  lime  when  ^e^aw  %\Mia\  ^n^tiViS^. 
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«tfil  he  tendera  Midi  proof;  we  niait 
bff  (CTOiittid  to  icaurniw  our  own 
jlwaoMnL  W|icD  Im  tbHs  pncUaiUy 
yrortinpff ''  /wn  iiifiiUiliW*-^/c«iiiM»t 
99iiuDit  an  error— eTerj  vnsattire  of 
fi^  Bttrt  of  i^BC^iflity  be  an  improve- 
■wni    end  everr.  one  who  opposes  mjf 
^jluiagfm  must  or  Beoesity  be  the  ene* 
nj  of  all  iiqprovenientr'— ^hen  he 
does  Ui.%  we  ipej  wonder  prodigioua-  .. 
Ij  el  1^  dfunken  egotism,  end  err»- 
fince  ;  fau^  es  to  our  believing  bim> 
we  mnit  be  excused.  We  heTe  only 
tol^  at  hia  aetiona,  and  these  pro- 
dwai,**-Mc  HnskisaDU  erred  wofuU  v 
en  the  Combination  Laws^  the  Silk 
trsde,  the  Colonial  System— every 
change  that  he  has  intredneed !  We 
moat  be  pardoned  for  giving  less  cre- 
dit to  hia  i^ords  thui  to  hia  aetions. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  wkoU  of  these 
boasted  "  impiovenientSj"  we  sav  once 
nv>rc^  what  benefit  have  they  yieUed  ? 
^Have  they  increased  trade  r-r-Have 
they  cauaed  a  aingle  iuterest  W  floa- 
riflh  ? — Have  they  raised  tlue  revenue? 
—Have  they  veduoed  the  taxes  ?-^ 
Have  they  muUiplied  the  comforts  and 
ojeymenta  of  the  worldog  classes  ?-r- 
lUve  thev  promoted  peace  and  har« 
monj  in  tne  commniiity  Pr-Have  they 
diminished  vice  aiid  crime?— Ha^se 
Ihey  benefited  the  beat  interests  of 
the  conmanity,  individualiy,  and  in 
the  a||gr^gate?-p— If  they  have  done  sll 
this.  It  ^au  be  proved  by  official  docit- 
menta  ;  andj  in  the  £sce  of  the  ooun- 
try,  we  call  upon  3lr  HuaUsaoo  and 
hu  "  hiielingSy"— >upon  those  who> 
likeJk^  LoddeUy  deolare  the  new  sya- 
tern  tp  be  fn  ''  enlightened  and  b^fr- 
fidal  oncj"— upon  sll  the  supporters  of 
idl^aystera,  to  prodmoe  the  dociw 
menta^  X^  ua  have  no  nuNoe  opiniona 
and  a8S(Rtiona«--let  us  have  no  more 
bomhaat  and  boasting— Jet  us  hajve  no 
more  Parliameptaxy  cheem  and  bi%)0^ 
ritjca"  the  **  improven^enta"  have  now 
been  txied ;  and  let  an  affirmative  be 
ffven  to  our  ^nestionaby  the  £scta and 
q^ea  of  actual   expedmeQt.    Let 
thia  ba  done,  a^d  we  shall  be  silenced. 
We  muat^  however,  have  rational 
aBSi.'bonvincing  evidenoa  The  annual 
iaamas  of  a  papulation  of  twenty 
miHfoiMi  ia  very  eon^iderable ;   and 
trade,  revenue,  &c.  ought  to  increase 
in  proportion.  The  annual  increase  of 
papnlationin  onr  Foreign  possessiona 
IS  esMidmahle ;  and  thia  ought  to  pro* 
dirae  a  nropostionate  increase  of  trade, 
&e.af  AOM  Before  theae'^ipmnyve* 
umde,  tnde,  wmdta,  and 


revenue  voaa  ranidly  en  the  average 
of  efevy  twoortkieeyeara;  their  in« 
cieaae  waa  greater  in  prapertion  than 
that  of  popoUtionk  If  tney  have  not 
ipcreaaed  mere  rapidly  in  proportion 
in  the  last  two  veaia,  than  l£^  i*^ 
creased  fupeviousfy,  the  changiM  have 
not  been  improvementa.  If  ihey  be 
BOW  no  greater  than  tiiev  wen  three 
years  ago,  notwithstaaiHng  the  to- 
cveaaeof  popoktion  at  home  and  in  the 
cobnies,  the  ofaangea  have  been  the 
preventives  of  improvemeat ;  and  if 
they  be  depreased  and  dedining,  the 
changes  have  been,  not  improvements, 
but  destructive  evils. 

And  now,  what  are  the  anawera 
which  official  documents,  glaring  fiiets, 
the  evidence  of  everv  man's  eyes  and 
ears,  and  universal  belief,  furaish  to 
our  questions?  Thev a^,  that  during 
the  operation  of  these  ^  inipiov«>* 
ments^"  trade  haa  been  in  bitter  ii^ 
fering— every  interest  haa  been  dia- 
tre8sed«-the  revenue  haa  declined-* 
the  necessity  for  new  taxes  has  been 
createdr^tfae  working  classes  have  been 
in  the  greatest  miaerv— the  oonnrani- 
ty  haa  been  filled  with  animosity  snd 
strife— vice  and  crime  have  ftarfnily 
increaaed— -individual  wealth  haa  been 
aerionsly  diminished^— and  the  best  in* 
teresta  of  the  empire  have  sustained 
grievous,  i^jnrv. 

These  are  the  snswws  the  appal* 
ling  anawers,  the  truth  of  whicli  no 
man  can  queation.  It  is  mattar  of  d^ 
monatratkm,  that  tho'^improvenieut^ 
had  the  chief  share  in  producing  this 
atate  of  things,  and  that  they  renter 
a  oootinuance  of  it^-idlowiag  for  O0* 
csaioBal  fluctuattona  ■  ■  certain.  It  ia 
matter  of  demonatration,  diat  the  re^ 
peal  of  the  Combination  Laws  moat  be 
a  continual  source  of  inanboidlnatioft 
and  guilt — that  the  abolition  of  die 
Navigation  Laws  must  keep  the  Strip* 
owners  in  loss  and  distress— that  tne 
admission  of  Fure^n  manufacturea 
must,  in  several  tradesydcprive  themaou 
tera  of  adequate  profits,  and  keep  the 
workmen  in  nennry  and  wretehednesk 
—that  the  cnange  in  the  Com  Lawa 
must  ndn  filming  asaprafltable  tradif, 
and  keep  the  agneuknril  populatioii, 
in  poverty  and  snffiHring-^hat  the 
change  in  the  Currency  must  anni* 
hilate  property  and  the  value  of  la* 
boiir--attd  that  all  this  must  make  # 
mighty  increase  to  ignorancf,  vice,  and 
crime. 

Changea  having  wdv  cocm^MenM^ 
may  ba  callcl  *y  mnytwgwwcftf  Vq 
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Mr  Hu&kisson — tbey  may  b^  calleil 

80  by  the  whole  Ministry — tlie  Hount? 

tof  Commoni  may  vote  them  to  be  so 

tOD  thousand  times  by  acclamation — 

,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  may 

.  make  solemn  oath  that  they  are  so-— 

•  the  whole  country  may  asseverate  the 
:  aame— and  still  we  will  assert  that 
;  ihejf  are  not  improventents.  The  in- 
.  ikmy  of  calling  that  "  improvement^" 

•  which  has  operated  like  a  pestilence 
on  public  prosperity,  andfi]le<l  theland 
witti  bankruptcy,  hunger,  and  misery, 
shall  never  sit  upon  us  and  ours. 

In  despite  of  Mr  Huskisson  and  his 
worshippers,  we  maintain  tliat  never 
were  the  interests  of  any  civilized 

.  country  more  wantonly  sported  with 
by  ignorant  and  imbecile  quackery, 

.  than  those  of  this  country  have  been 
■ported  with  in  the  last  few  vears. 

•  Uis  own  acts  confess  it.  Every  cdangc 
has  operated  so  injuriously,  that  he 

.  has  revoked  it  as  far  as  practicable, 
■  and  the  avoiding  of  an  0}>en  confes- 
sion that  it  was  unjustifiable,  would 
permit  him.  That  he,  with  the  know- 
ledge flashing  him  in  the  face  of  what 
the  country  has  endured,  and  of  what 
he  has  been  coropellfd  to  undo,  should 
•peak  as  though  these  changes  had 
been  really  improvements,  forms  a  spe- 
cimen of  assurance  perfect)  V  matchless. 
If  the  creed  of  those  wno  think  as 
.we  do  be  so  erroneous,  why  does  he 
f&ot  abandon  it  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  profession?   Why  does  he  over- 
whelm us  with  vituperation,  and  then 
adopt  our  counsels  ?  After  treating  us 
■o  unmercifully  as  he  did  on  the  Silk 
Question,  why  did  he  immediately 
after  embrace  our  principles  in  every- 
thing short  of  complete  legal  prohibi- 
•tion  ?  After  speaking  of  us  as  he  does 
in  this  pamphlet,  why  is  he  returning 
-to  the  principles  of  the  old  Navigation 
Laws  ?  He  knows  that  the  old  Rc- 
oitrictive  System  consisted  in  great  part 
:Of  prohibitory  duties  ;  why  then  does 
he  not  abolish  prohibitory  duties  ? 

•  The  competition  which  he  and  his 
.worshippers  ha? c  so  loudly  trumpet- 
ed, means,  not  competition  in  Foreign 
markets,  for  that  existed  under  the 
old  system,  but  competition  in  the 
home  market ; — why  tnen  does  he  not 
Jilesa  us  with  it?  Why  does  he  not 
abolish  the  prohibitory  duties  on  Fo- 
reign cottons,  MToollens,  and  linens  ? 
We  tell  him  that  he  dare  not !  Wc 
tell  him,  that  in  his  heart  he  knows 

our  priuciples  to  he  the  true  ones,  and 
^  of  free  tnde  to  he  Tuinaan.  Not- 
MtrnmUng  hi»  simple    puffing  of 


free  trade,  if  it  bring  Foreign  manu- 

•  factures  into  this  country — if  it  de- 
prive our  ships  of  their  employment— 
if  it  injure  our  trade  in  the  Colonies — 
if  it  make  any  other  than  merely  no- 
minal  changes— he  is  constrain«l  to 
omn  that  it  operates  perniciously. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
asks  such  patriotic  and  intelligent  men 
as  Sir  £.  Knatchbull,  Sir  T.  Gooeh, 
and  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,what  they  mean 

•  by  the  term.  Free  IVade.  He  says, — 
''  Are  they  desirous  to  limit  trade  and 
industry  as  formerly  to  Guilds  and 
Corporations  ?  Do  they  wish  them  to 
be  confined  to  Chartered  Companies 
and  Monopolies  ?  Are  they  anxious  to 
restore  some  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred laws  of  absurd  regulation  afid 
vexatious  interference,  which  have 
been  repealed?"  The  puerile  insult 
cast  upon  these  respectable  men  by 
such  questions,  is  worthy  only  of  de- 
rision. He  knows  well  what  they  mca)i 
by  free  trade.  He  knows  well,  that 
tlie  free  trade  which  they  oppose,  is 
that  which  would  ruin  the  trade  of  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  Rritish  and  Irisli 
Agriculturists — which  would  ruin  the 
trade  of  the  Shipowners — which  woukl 
ruin  the  trade  of  important  British 
colonies — which  would  ruin  the  tradt* 
of  certain  valuable  British  manufac- 
tures—solely to  benefit  the  trade  of  a 
handful  of  Foreign  merchants  and  Fo- 
reign nations.  To  genuine  free  trade, 
to  that  which  says — £xport  as  mudi 
as  you  please,  and  import  whatever 
you  please,  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  articles  as  you  produce  in  abun- 
dance— they  are  the  warm  friends; 

As  to  the  revision  and  consolidation 
of  the  laws,  it  has  notliing  whatev«*«> 
do  with  the  question  of  free  trade.  Hi* 
knows  this  as  well  as  we  do.  Great 
as  Mr  Peel's  merits  are  in  thst,  as  iii 
every  other  part  of  his  public  con- 
duct, there  is  nothing  new  Ih  that 
revision  and  consolidation,  for  it  has 
been  done  in  former  periods  of  our 
history.  However  absurd  and  vexati- 
ous the  repealed  laws  were,  trade  flov- 
rished  as  much  under  them  as  it  has 
ever  done  since  their  repeal.  The 
question  of  free  trade  is  not— -shall  an 
inoperative  law  be  abdhhed,  cfr  a  de- 
fective law  be  amended  ?  It  h-^shaff 
the  princr/jie  be  reversed  of  the  Vfhnbe 
irodinff  taws  of  the  British  empire? 
'  l^Ir  Huskisson  sayF,  that  this  eoun- 
try  cannot  stand  still ;  and  in  this  w^ 
agree  wiUi  him.  We  quarrel  with 
l\ie  a^Xim^cKv  oft  \>ti\Vqiio^y  ^ 
trader  aYiCivVic  '*  wiVfw^c  VR<\t«w^ 


cc 
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BMnU,'*  tolAj  beoaine.  iiftcW  them 
the  eoontryy  insletd  of  advancinfTt  is 
retrograilnig ;  and  becaune  we  are  con- 
Tinced  that  it  will  continue  to  do  no. 
If  it  be  advandnp;  at  this  moment,  it 
in  doing  ao  in  this  manner— it  haa 
lidiiy  turned  nrand,  and  ia  ad? ancin^ 
at  a  gtllop  to  the  point  from  which  it 
ftnt  atarted.  Such  an  adranoe  may  be 
marrelloualy  acientific  and  philosophi- 
cal, but  nerertheleaa  we  cannot  praiae 
it. 

At  the  outset  of  hia  pamphlet,  Mr 
Husldaaon  makes  an  unmeasured  at- 
tack upon  a  Koblc  Lord,  for  certain 
opinions  uttered  by  the  latter  respect- 
mg  him  in  the  Haute  of  Peers.  He 
atatea,  he  hoa  been  watching  the  con- 
duct of  this  noble  person  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  derides  what  he  calls 
his  theories.  In  this  he  acts  very  un- 
wisely. It  compels  people  to  look  at 
his  own  conduct  for  the  last  thirty-fire 
or  forty  years — to  examine  the  "  theo- 
ries," of  which  he  was  so  passionately 
enamonretl,  when  he  was  a  Frencn 
Clubbiat,  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Befolution — and  to  ask  by  what  im« 
possibility  it  happened,  that  one  of  the 
French  Jacobina  became  a  member  of 
an  English  Tory  Ministry,  and  the 
cabinet  colleague  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Eldon.  It  com- 
pda  people  to  obserre,  that  when  hia 
present  **  theories*'  came  into  practice, 
the  country  waa  in  great  prosperity, 
and  that  ever  since  it  oaa  b«en  in  deep 


Tbitmghout,  Mr  Huskisson  lavish- 
ly  beapattcra  those  who  have  written 
against  his  changes,  with  such  terms 
as  <«  hirelings,"—''  hireling  authors," 
•— "  niserable  acribblers,'^"  theo- 
rists," &c. ;  and  he  charges  them  with 
having  put  forth  intentional  false- 
hoods. He  treata  the  vShipowners  al- 
moat  as  unmercifully.  We  gather  fVom 
this,  that  he  deems  the  "  old,  anti« 
quated  ayatem,"  which  permits  wri- 
terf  to  criticise  the  measures  of  public 
aervaota,  a  very  pemicioua  one  ,*  and 
diat  he  tfainka  it  would  be  another 
huge  **  improvement,"  if  he  could 
•aulgeei  hia  literary  aanilants  to  capi- 
tal pnniahment. 

■  From  the  manner  in  which  he  uses 
Ihia^to  borrow  his  own  word — "  ve- 
nom," it  ia  very  evident,  that  he 
wiabiea  the  public  to  apply  it  to  every 
ane  who  hn  written  any  thing  againat 
hia  innorationa:  the  reipembranoc, 
ifcamAjae,  of  whmt  we  hare  onnelm 
'laitten,  eommmhls  aa  to  mHice-iL  - 
yoi..  XXIi. 


'  PppvimiRly  to  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr  Kllice  ref>pectin<;  the  Silk 
Trade,  Mr  Huskisaon  waa  in  gencfnl 
treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the 
literary  opponents  of  the  new  system  ; 
they  attacked  this  system,  rather  aa 
the  work  of  the  whole  Ministry,  than 
aa  that  of  any  individual  member  of 
it.  In  thia  debate,  Mr  Cannings— In 
aa  mean  and  dipgraceful  a  speech  aa 
was  ever  delivered  in  Parliament — 
declared  that  they  were  deatitute  of 
intellect — that  they  were  a  fkctioa — 
that  they  were  equally  brainless  and 
dishonefit.  ]^Ir  HuskisKon  spoke  of 
them  almost  as  contemptuously.  Up 
to  thift  hour,  gross,  vulgar,  and  viru- 
lent  abuse,  like  this,  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  latter  by  the  most  bitter 
of  his  assailants ;  in  general,  they  have 
admitted  him  to  possess  a  certain  por- 
tion of  ability,  and  to  be  actuatect  by 
good  intentions.  Those  who  resorted 
to  this  abuse,  have  certainly  small 
right  to  call  others  abusive. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  of  thia  conn'* 
try  iR  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  that  th(» 
humblest  of  nis  Majesty's  subjects  will 
not  take  n  blow  from  a  Minister,  of 
State,  without  returning  it ;  or  he 
robbed  of  his  intellectual  or  other  trea« 
sure,  however  small  it  may  be,  with* 
out  attempting  to  knock  the  robber 
down,  even  though  this  robber  be  jMr 
Canning  or  Mr  Huskisson.  The  laws 
of  this  country— evidently  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  certain  official  people 
•^arc  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  that  they 
grant  the  liberty  of  thus  ^ring  blow 
for  blow,  and  protecting  his  property, 
to  the  humblest  of  his  Majeaty's  sub- 
jects. 

Here  then  was  a  release  fVom  all  the 
obligations  of  courtesy  ami  ceremony. 
Here  was  a  declaration  of  wai*— Of 
a  war,  not  to  be  carried  on  according 
to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  but 
one  of  extermination ;  the  red  flag  waa 
thrown  out  in  Parliament,  as  an  aa- 
aurance  that  no  quarterwould  be  given. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  Mecrei  war  of  kna- 
vish, dastardly,  midnight-assassina- 
tion, was  commenced ;  those  who  were 
thus  attacked,  of  course,  were  compd- 
letl,  not  only  to  act  on  the  defennivfr, 
hut  to  attempt  vigorous  reprisals,  <Ai 
the  principle  of  self-preservation. 

In  such  a  war,  Ministers  have  never 
any  thing  to  expect  but  defeat,    lllat 
honest,  downright,  fair- play -loviti^ 
person,  .Tohn  BuW,  \&  wave  \o  %jk\!^\ 
the  bnmh\er  o?  iVie  V^iWv^weuto..  "  "^x 
Cauning^A  b\ow,  Vt\«u^\  k*^  AetMKAw 
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ing  those  airainst  whom  it  was  espcs  But  if  we  could  1>e  ba^  enmigh  iq 

ciiiily  directed,  produced  a  mutiny  in  moke  sale  of  our  integrity,  at  any  ni^ 

hiiiui^wn  camp ;  while  its  recoil  well-  we  ought  not  to  be  reproached  for  it 

ni^  dcpnoliabed  iu  Right  Honourable  by  the  Cabinet  and  party  to  which  he 

Parent    Had  it  not  been  for  hia  Ma-  belongs.  When  we  look  at  these,  what 

jesty's  Opposition,  fatal  to  him  had  do  we  find?    A  combination  of  men 

Deen  the  consequences.    In  the  course  who  have  abandoned  their  principles 

of  the  contest,  Mr  Huskisson  has  got  —who  have  sacrificed  their  friencU-^ 

Jiia  aides  mistily  belabour^],  and  nas  who  have  betrayed  their  parties — who 

.been  brought  into  imminent  danger  of  have  allied  themselves  with  cree<l§ 

beingmassacrcd  outright;  therefore  he  they  proclaimed  to  be  ruinous,  and 

sings  out,  ^' Foul!"  he  declaims  lustily  with  parties  they  stigmatized  as  the 

against  the  enemy  for  fighting  on  the  enemies  of  their  country.     What  has 

very  rules,  laid  clown  and  acted  on  by  given  birth  to  this  hideous  and  nau- 

himself  and  his  collrague.  aeous  con4>ouud  of  inconsistency  ami 

Complaints  are  made,  because  he  apostasy— of  everything  that  honesty 

haabeen  more  warmly  attacked  than  should  keep  asunder  ?  IVrsonal  benefit 

his  colleagues,  on  account  of  the  new  —place  ami  stipend — aggrandisement 

system,    fie  it  remembered  that  Mr  ^hi  r£,  in  the  niobt  vulgar  and  vicious 

Canning,  in  the  speech  to  which  we  sense  of  tlie  word.  Are  these  the  men 

have  alluded,  boasted  of  the  doily  and  to  insult  and  blacken  the  integrity  of 

nightly  toil,   which  this  system  had  others?  No,  no  I  be  we  who  we  may, 

cost  Mr  Huskisson ;  and  stated  tliat  and  what  we  may,  we  can  point  our 

to  the  latter  belonged  the  honour  of  finger  at  them  in  scorn,  and  say — Iu 

being  its  parent.    Mr  Huskisson  af-  everything  that  constitutes  the  honest 

.terwards  said  he  was  willing  to  take  and  disinterested  man,  these  are  oui* 

on  himself  the  responsibility.    In  vir-  inferiors ;  we  should  deini  it  a  disr 

tue  of  his  office,  he  introduced  and  grace  to  be  called  tlieir  equal. 

defended  the  changes  iu  Parliament;  As  to  the  measure  of  intellect  which 

and  his  puffers  proclaimed  him  to  be  he  graciously  condescends  to  mete  out 

"  the  sole  inventor  and  patentee."  to  his  literary  opponents,  it  calls  for 

Who,  then,  is  to  blame,  if  the  oppo*  no  notice.    In  effect,  if  not  in  terms, 

.  ncnts  of  these  changes  have  thrown  he  declares  that  he  ^lossesses  the  mo<it 

upon  him  the  accountability  ?    If  Mr  coloi^sal  talents  which  ever  fell  to  the 

Canning,  Mr  Huskisson,  and  tlieir  lot  of  mortal  man — that  he  cannot  err 

''  hirelings/'  have  propagated  a  gross  —and  that  those  opponents  do  not 

untruth,   at  any  rate  they  have  no  possess  a  vestige  of  understanding ; 

righttomakethebelief  of  it  by  others  out,  unhappily  for  him,  his  declarat- 

a  matter  of  criminalitv.  tbn  is  of  no  validity.    The  question 

As  to  the  term  "  nireling,"  it  is  must  be  decided  by  a  tribunal  which 

marvellous  that  the  public  servant,  he  cannot  control ;   and  this  tribunal 

whose  late  ''job"  for  obtaining  twin  will  dispense  impartial  justice  between 

wages  excited  so  much  disgust,  uiould  Jiim  and  Uic  insulted  rights  of  auihor- 

bave  had  the  effrontery  to  apply  it  to  ship. 

any  one.    If  Mr  Huskisson  mean  by  It  is  really  ludicrous  for  the  author 

the  use  of  it  to  insinuate,  that  those  of  a  pamphlet,  like  the  one  before  us, 

who  have  written  against  his  measures  to  sneer  at  the  literary  powers  of  even 

have  been  hired  to  do  ao — that  they  the  humblest  scribe  in  existence. — 

have  sacrificed  principle  to  hire — that  Many  of  its  statements  are  den)oii« 

they  have  ever  received,  or  are  to  re-  strably  untrue ;  it  abounds  with  mi»- 

ceive,  a  aingle  penny  from  the  Ship-  representations,    which    tlie    utmosjt 

owners,  or  the  members  of  any  other  stretch  of  charity  cannot  ascribe  to 

interest,  who»e  cause  they  have  espou-  accident ;  its  argumentation  is  shuU 

sed ;  if  he  mean  to  insinuate  this,  or  .  low,  shortsighted,  ricketty,  puerile, 

any  part  of  it,  we,  for  ourselves— and,  vulgar,  and  impotent  in  the  extreme : 

of  course,  we  can  only  speak  for  our-  and  its  diction  is  of  the  most  feeble, 

selves — throw  back  the  leul  falsehood  namby-pamby,  cockneyish,  deformed, 

with  acorn  into  the  teeth  of  its  utterer.  and  inaccurate  description.  It  swarms 

We  tell  him  that  the  party,  body,  in-  with  grammatical  errors.  Kot  a  single 

^  tercst,  public  man,  or  private  indivi-  flash  of  genius  illuminates  it.  If  it  be 

duAJ,  possessed  of  the  power  to  influ-  the  best  sample  of  scribbling  which  its 

eaoe  our  pen  to  the  extent  of  a  sylU-  paxcnt  can  i\XTiK\*\i  ;  Or^  v^V^^  we 

Me,  is  not  in  existence.  imag>Tie»  7>\\V  Jieddft  t^baJ^r— "V^Vub  VCv^^x 
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HonouMble  William  Hutkisson  is  the  of  literature^  aa  a  eontroyerdialist.  \IU 

*'  uiisenible  scribbler."  ibebleness  is  so  dqilorable^  that  he 

In  the  way  of  friendship— and  his  cannot  do  it  without  gettins  his  bimcfc 

warmest  friend  coold  not  ofl^  him  broken.  W^  will  tell  him  ttiat  writers 

more  Taloablc  advice — ^we  recommend  in  this  conatrj  have  a  right  to  exa* 

Mr  Hnskisson  to  con|}ne  himself  to  mine^  witli  great  severity,  the  mea« 
the  Hoase  of  Commons.    Let  h!m  be  ,  snres  of  pubuc  servants,  particulariy 

satisfied  with  the  jpuffing  of  the  Rus«  if  these  measures  h^ve  the  most  sweep* 

sian  merchants,  Vrosrian  shipowners,  ing  operation  on  th6  ph>6erty  and  bread 

Foreign  brokers,   place-hmiters,  'bo«i  of  the  individuid,  and  the  best  inte« 

rough  mercenaries^  and  weathercock-*  rests  of  the  community.    In  so  far  as 

apostates,  who  there  tell  him  that  he  ^e  are  concerned,  he  shall  neither 

is  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  that  his  take  this  right  from  us,  nor  intimidate 

speediea  are  most  eloquent :  but  let  uif  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
him  never  again  venture  into  the  iSeld* 


TO  THE  LAST  BI an* 

•'  I^y  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home"— 

The  fitld-mouae  is  gone  to  her  nest. 
The  daisies  have  t»hut  up  their  sleepy  red  eyes. 

And  the  bees  and  the  burds  are  at  rest. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home-* 

The  glow-worm  is  lighting  her  lamp^ 
The  dew's  falling  fast,  and  your  fine  speckled  wlitgs 

Will  flag  with  the  cloee-cliuging  damp. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home — 

.  Good  luck  il  you  reach  it  at  last : 
llie  owl's  come  abroad,  tod  the  bat's  on  the  roam. 

Sharp  set  from  their  Kamazan  fast. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home-** 

The  fairy  bells  tinkle  ailir. 
Make  haste,  or  they'll  catch  ye;  and  harness  ye  fa^t 

With  a  cobweb,  to  Oberon  a  ear. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home — 

Btrt,  aa  all  serious  people  do,  first 
Clear  your  conscience,  and  settle  your  worldly  affairs. 

And  so  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

LaflyBird!  Lady  Bird  1  make  a  short  shrift^ 

Here's  a  hair-shirted  Palmer  hard  by ; 
And  here's  Lawyer  Earwig  to  draw  up  your  will. 

And  we'll  witness  it,  D^th-Moth  and  I. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  don't  make  a  fusa— 

You've  migjhty  small  matters  to  give ; 
Your  coral  and  jet,  and  -  -  -  there,  there— you  can  tack 

A  codocil  6a,  if  you  live. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  now 

To  your  house  in  the  old  willow- tree, 
Where  your  children,  so  dear,  have  invited  the  ant, 

Axul  a  few  oozy  neighbours,  to  tea. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home, 

And  if  not  gobbled  up  by  the  way. 
Nor  yoked  by  the  fairies  to  Oberon  s  car^- 

Vou*ie  in  luck-Htnd  thai'a  ill  I've  to  say. 

C. 
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A  DIXCJU 

k  pUuaM  and  •  ipadab  •  ^MHle. 

But  and  a  ihroudSiiff  ahwt ; 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  mad* 

For  mdi  a  fucrt  U  meet. 

i4)T4  dc  Vaujr. 

I. 

Ouy  wlien  ihoald  we  vint  the  gra?et  of  the  desd. 
To  hallow  the  memory  of  days  that  are  fled  ? 

At  Ifomtf^,— -when  the  dewdrops  glisten 

On  the  bladed  mss  and  the  whi^>eriBg  leaves. 
When  heart-struck  silence  delights  to  listen 

As  the  solitary  Uackbird  grieres ; 
Then  the  glorious  orient  sun,  adorning 

The  landscape,  asks  us  where  are  they. 
Who,  like  larks,  with  us  in  life's  blithe  morning. 

Carelessly  sung— ^  blithe  and  ga^  ? 
We  listen  in  vain  for  their  gentle  voioes** 

We  look  in  vain  for  their  pleasant  smiles  ; 
Yet  Nature  still  in  youth  rejoices. 

And  almost  the  bosom  to  joy  beguiles* 
We  find  them  not  within  the  wildwood. 

Up  in  the  mountain,  down  in  the  plain. 
As  erst  of  yore,  when  the  skies  of  childhood 

Oleam'd  bluely  o^er  us  without  a  stain. 

Alas !  and  alas ! 
Green  grows  the  grass-^ 
Like  the  waves  We  come,  like  the  winds  we  pass ! 

n. 

Oh,  when  dioold  we  visit  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
To  hallow  the  memory  of  days  that  are  fled  ? 

At  Noontide, '^ynh.tai  the  wide  world  round  us 

Busily  hums  with  tumultuous  strife. 
And  Fate  with  her  viewless  chain  hath  bound  us 

Within  the  enchanted  ring  of  life ; 
'Tis  then  that  the  startled  soul,  recoiling, 

Toms,  sickening  turns,  from  the  noisy  crowd. 
And  feels  how  empty  is  all  our  toiling. 

When  the  certam  finish  is  in  the  shroud. 
Lone,  lone — ^by  the  living  all  forsaken — 

Bud  the  wild-flowers,  and  bloom  around ; 
The  fierce-eyed  sunbeams  no  more  awaken 

From  that  dreamless  slumber,  sad  and  sound ; 
Then  in  the  green  fields  flocks  are  bleating. 

And  neighs  the  proud  steed  beneath  his  palm. 
To  whose  covert  boughs  the  birds  retreating. 

In  coolness  chant  ueir  choral  psahn. 

But  alas— «nd  alas  1 
Green  grows  the  grass- 
Like  the  waves  we  come,  like  the  winds  we  pass ! 

IIL 
Oh,  when  should  w«  yAat  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
To  hallow  the  memor^tof  days  that  are  fled  ? 

J/  iSV^/W^,— >when  the  flowery  meadows 
With  the  hate  of  twili^t  hoAn  to  fiSi> 
And  datkly  «£ur  the  atstward  ibadows 
Sueidkaom  the  peaks  of  the  mnkwYuA; 
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Whm  the  taggard  oxen  from  fields  of  clover 

Low  inournfully  on  as  they  roam  ; 
And,  with  sooty  wing.  Mils  dowly  over 

The  night-o  ertaken  crow  to  its  home : 
Oh  theu  the  forms  of  the  dear  dqiarted 

Float,  spectre-like,  in  Fancy's  eye— 
They  come — ^the  pale— the  broken-hearted— « 

Tney  come— the  mirthful-r-^ttiiig  b^ ; 
We  acan  their  fJeatnrea,  we  liat  their  yaieei^ 

The  tights,  the  aoonda  of  remembered  years  t 
TMa  in  its  buoyant  tone  rejoides ; 

That  softly  thrills  on  the  brink  of  tesra; 
Oh,  alas  1  and  alas  J 
Green  grows  the  gram 

Like  the  wayea  we  eome,  like  the  winds  we  pass ! 

IV. 
Oh,  when  diould  we  visit  the  grayes  of  the  dead. 
To  hallow  the  memory  of  days  that  are  fled  ? 

At  Midnight, — when  the  sktes  are  clouded. 

The  stars  seal'd  up,  and  the  winds  abroad  ; 
When  earth  in  a  dreary  pall  is  shrouded. 

And  sere  leaves  strew  the  uncertain  road  ; 
When  desolate  tones  are  around  us  moaning. 

O'er  gravestone  grey,  and  dirough  ruin'd  ai»Ic ; 
When  startled  ravens  croak;  and  the  groaning 

Tempest  uptosses  forests  the  while — 
Then  let  us  pause  by  ourselves,  and  listen 

To  nature  s  dirge  over  human  life ; 
And  the  heart  will  throb,  the  eye  wiU  glisten. 

When  Memory  glances  to  prospects  rife 
With  pleasures,  wnich  Time  s  rude  whirlwind  banish'd,         « 

With  meteor  yisions  that  flamed  and  fled, 
With  friends  that  smiled,  and  smiling  vanish 'd. 

To  make  their  lone  homes  with  the  dead. 

For  alas  I  and  alas  I 
Green  grows  the  grass- 
Like  the  waves  we  oome^  like  the  winds  we  paas ! 

V. 
Oh,  when  should  we  visit  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
To  hallow  the  memory  of  days  that  are  fled  ? 

Jn  Grief, — ibr  thcb  reflection  gleaneth 

A  lesson  deep  fhim  unstable  fate ; 
And  Wisdom's  small  voice  the  spirit  weaneth  .^ 

From  earth's  forlorn  and  low  estate :—  « 

In  Mirth, — because  'tis  mockery  only 

Of  what  we  feel,  and  perceive  around ; 
And  the  chasten'd  bosom  beats  more  purely, 

When  press  our  footsteps  on  hallowed  ground : — 
At  ail  times, — ^for  'tis  wisely  loosing 

The  soul  from  tics  that  bind  it  down ; 
And  a  godlike  strength  is  gained  from  musing 

On  the  fate  which  soon  must  prove  our  own : 
For  here  Sorrow's  reign  is  short,  if  bitter ; 

And  Pleasure's  sunshine,  though  bright,  is  brief ; 
And  pass  our  days  o'er  in  glooUNor  glitter. 

Death  comes  at  length,  likn  silent  thief  1 

Then  alas,  ftiif.jbs ! 

Lake  the  dewjfjgjgnk  graafi— 
Like  the  clouds  irom  vlyeii|  away  ^c  ^^aal 


A  tiMLB  or  TSifc  PAST  f  EA80N.                         ' 

Thb  evening  of  Thtiraday ,  the  15th  and  water^  his  nap  orer  an  old  poem 
of  February^  1827^  was  one  of  the  most  or  a  new  novels  and  the  intervening 
dehghtful  I  ever  remember  to  have  dispatcli  of  a  world  of  little  neglected 
spent.  I  was  alone;  my  heart  beat  matters^  which,  from  time  to  time, 
lightly  ;  my  pulse  was  quickened  by  occur  to  reoolleotion  between  the  break 
the  exercise  of  the  morning ;  tny  blood  of  the  stansas  or  tlie  incidents  of  the 
flowed  freely  through  my  veins,  as  story  ?  Men^-nmrried  men— may  ex- 
meeting  with  no  checks  or  impedi^  patiate,  if  they  will,  in  good  polished 
int-nts  to  its  current,  and  my  spirita  sentences,  on  the  delights  of  their  fire- 
were  elated  by  a  multitude  of  happy  sides,  and  the  gay  cheerfulness  of 
remembrances  and  of  brilliant  hopes,  their  family  circles ;  but  I  do  not  he« 
My  apartments  looked  delightfully  sitatc  to  affirm,  that  we,  *iu  our  state 
comfortable,  and  what  signified  to  me  of  single  blessedness,  possess  not  only 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  with-  all  the  sweets  of  our  condition,  but 
out.  The  rain  was  pattering  upon  the  derive  more  solid  advantAges  from  ma- 
sky-light  of  the  staircase ;  the  sharp  trimony  itself,  than  any  of  these  so- 
east  wind  was  moaning  angrily  in  the  lemn  eulogists  of  their  own  happincFs 
chimney ;  but  as  my  eye  glanced  from  can  dare  to  pretend  to  derive  from  it. 
the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  to  the  We  have  their  dinners,  without  the 
ample  folds  of  my  closed  window  cur-  expense  of  them ;  we  have  their  per- 
tains— as  the  hearth-rug  yielded  to  the  ties,  without  the  fatisae  of  those  in« 
pressure  of  my  foot,  wnile,  beating  terminable  domestic  discussions  which 
time  to  my  own  music,  I  sung,  in  ra-  are  inseparable  from  the  preliminary 
ther  a  louder  tone  than  usual,  my  fa-  arrangements ;  we  share  toe  gay  and 
vourite  air  of  *'  Judy  (XFlanntgan,  y"  joyous  summer  of  their  homes,  when 
•—the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  they   are  illuminated  for  company, 

EAtteringoftlie  rain,  only  served  to  en-  and  escape  the  intervening  winter  of 

ance  in  my  estimation  the  comforts  darknesa  and  economy ;  we  are  wel<* 

of  my  home,  and  inspire  a  livelier  comed  wiUi  all  the  plate,  the  glitter- 

bense  of  the  good  fortune  which  had  ing  dinner  service,  and  the  vrine,  that 

delivered  mc  from  any  evening  en-  is  produced,  on  rare  occasions,  from 

gagements.     Jt  may  ne  questioned,  recondite  binns,  and  are  most  merd- 

whethcr  there  are  any  hours  in  this  fiilly  delivered  from  the  infliction  of 

life,  of  such  unmixed  enjoyment  as  the  ordinary  Wedgwood  dishes,  and 

the  few,  the  very  few,  which  a  young  the  familiar  port  uiul  sherry ;  we  are 

bachelor  is  allowed  to  rescue  from  the  presented  to  the  lady  when  lier  smiles 

pressing   invitations   of  those   dear  never  fail  ta  radiate,  and  are  made 

friends,  who  want  another  talking  acquainted  with  the  children  when 

man  at  their  dinner  tables,  or  from  adoinal  in  their  smooth  hair  and  diU 

tfiose  many  and  wilily-devised  entan-  ning  faces,  in  their  embroidered  fW>ck8 

glements  which  are  woven  round  him  and  their  gentlest  behaviour ;   and, 

by  the  hands  of  inevitable  mothers,  having  participated  in  the  sunny  calm, 

and  preserve  entirely  to  himselfw—  the  luilcyon  liours  of  the  establish- 

Talk  of  the  pleasure  of  repose  I  What  ment,  we  depart  before  the  unreal  and 

repose  can  possU)ly  be  so  svreet,  as  that  transitory  delusion  is  dispersed,  and 


solitude  !   Spirit  of  Zimmerman !—  tain  a  single  combat  against  the  boia« 

What  solitude  is  the  imagination  ca-  terous  perversities  of  her  offimring.  It 

pableofconceiving  so  entirely  delight-  is  certaiidy  a  moat  desirable  trnug, 

ful,  as  that  which  a  young  unmarried  that  all  those  persona  who  are  Ucsl 

luixn  possesses  in  his  quiet  lodg^g,  wiih  large  houftcs  and  good  ooi^ 

HJth  his  easy  chair  and  his  dressing-  ahould  marry  ;  for  I  do  not 


^ctriij  his  beef'Steak  and  his  whidtf    lUnd  biow  they  can  otherwise  hofe  to 

.>■*■ 
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ies 


trbitve  iny  TCiy  good  -ballfl)  or  even  a  loifer  tjcr  •  hi^b^  degi^  of  happi- 

any  tolerable  din iirn.    It'  houses  are  msa:  True,  the  idle,  the  downy,  the 

to  be  opened  with  effieciy  there  muai  aoroewhat  ignominious  gratificationa 

be  a  mistress ;  and  it  is  therefore  ab^.  of  oelibacT  are  sacrificed ;  but  they  are 

solutely  incumbent  on  all  public^spi'*  exchanged  for  the  pure  and  digniHcd 

rit«d  persons,  who  have  the  real  good  enjoyment  of  labouring  to  secure  an 


of  society  at  heart,  to  provide  Uieir 
eUaUiabroent  with  ao  essential  a  mem- 
ber.   But  marriage  is  an  act  of  gene- 


angel's  happiness,  beneath  the  cheering 
innuenee  of  her  exhilarating  smiles. 
Such  were  the  reflections  that  hasti- 


roua  self-devotion  for  the  benefit  oC  ly  passed  along  my  mind,  on  the  af<« 
the  circle  among  whom  we  move, — a  temoon  of  Thursday  the  15th  of  Feb- 
sacrifice  of  personal  advantage  made  to    rnary,  1B27,  as  I  sat  with  a  volume  o£ 


attain  the  power  of  being  gracefully 
hospitable  to  our  friends  ;  for  it  is  es- 
tabUdied  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  sin* 
^  persons  enjoy  the  cream  and  qnin- 
tefsenoe  of  matrimonial  felicity,  and 
that  wives  and  husbands  possess  a 
painful  monopoly  of  its  tumults  and 
lis  distractiona,  ita  anxieties  and  its 
Rstraints.  Then  again  witli  regard 
to  Home  :^I  don't  believe  that  any 
individual  in  existence  knows  what  a 
Ttally  comfortable  home  is — the  quiet 
—the  eonsid^ation — the  uninterrupt- 
ibility— Uie  easy  chair  drawn  parallel 
vith  the  fire-place — the  undisputed 
right  of  sitting  with  a  foot  on  either 
aob— the  lamp  arranged  to  suit  the 
level  of  his  own  eye— the  careless  lux- 
ury resulting  from  an  exclusive  ap- 


the  ToT'IIill  in  my  hand,  in  the  back 
drawing-room  of  my  lodgings  in  Con- 
duit-street. It  was  about  ten  ocloch 
in  the  afternoon.  My  dinner  was  just 
removed.  It  had  left  me  with  that 
gay  complacency  of  disposition,  ami 
irrepressible  propensity  to  elocution, 
which  result  from  a  satisfied  a]>petitev 
and  an  undisturbed  digrstion.  My 
sense  of  contentment  became  more  niwl 
more  vigorous  and  confirmed,  as  1  cnst 
my  eye  around  my  apartment,  and 
contemplated  my  well-filkd  book- case, 
and  the  many  articles  of  convenience 
with  which  I  had  contrived  to  accom-i 
roodate  my  nest ;  till,  at  length,  the 
emotions  of  satisfaction  became  too 
strong  to  be  restrained  within  the 
bonds  of  silence,  and  announced  them* 


propriaiion  of  all  the  convenience  of  selves  in  the  following  soliloquy:— 

an  apartment — No  man  can  be  really  <'  What  capital  coals  these  are  I— 

chez  Moi — can  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  There's  nothing  in  the  world  so  choer- 

of  all  the  accommodation  afibrdcd  by  ing — so  enlivening — as  a  good,  hot, 

his  own  house,  and  fire-side,  and  fur-  Uaaing,  sea-coal  fire." — I  broke  a  large 

niture,  an4  presim^e  to  exercise  the  lump  into  fragments  with  the  poker, 

right  of  a  roaster  over  tliem,  unless  he  as  I  s^Mke.^'*  It's  all  mighty  fine,"  I 

be  independent  of  the  fetters  of  wed-  continued,  <^  for  us  travellers  to  ha- 

lock.  rangue  the  ignorant  on  the  beauty  of 

In  the  other  case,  if  he  attempt  to  foreign  citii-s,  on  their  buildinjvs  wiih- 

put  himself  at  his  ease,  his  conscience  out  dust,  and  their  skies  without  a 

upbraids  him  of  wlfishness:  he  can't  cloud ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  like  to 

draw  a  footstool  near  liim,  iiithout  pee  a  dark,  thick,  heavy  atmosphere, 

fi-eling  his  sensibility  disturbed  by  the  banging  over  a  town.    It  forewama 

apprehension  of  interfering  with  the  the  traveller  of  his  approach  to  tho 


comforts  of  another.  No  man,  I  re^ 
prat  it,  can  be  in  the  entire  enjoyment 
of  life,  anlesa  he  be  a  young,  unmar- 
ric:d  man,  with  jui  attached  elderly  valet 
to  wait  upon  him. — I  am  so  thoroughly 
pecsuadttd  of  this  fact,  that  notliing  on 
earth  but  mv  love  for  you,  Maria, 
coidid  persiiade  me  to  relinquish  "  viy 
lutkotued,   free  cvfidUion.*'      Nothing 


habitations,  the  business,  and  the  eom- 
forts  of  his  civilized  fellow- crcatureA 
It  ^ives  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  irn^ 
portancc,  and  mystery,  to  the  scene  c 
It  coucihiites  our  re8))ect :  We  know 
that  there  mnat  be  some  fire  where 
there  is  so  much  smother: — While,  in 
those  bright,  shining,  smokeless  cities^ 
wheuevcr  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 


but  my  a&ration  of  such  a  union  of  one's  eyes  are  put  out  by  the  glare  of 

various  beautiea,  and  almost  inoon-  their  white  walls ;  and  when  it  does 

gruoua  mental  acGompliihrnonts,  could  not  shine ! — why,  in  the  w  inter,  there's 

lave  induced  me  to  abandon  my  pre-  no  resource  lelt  for  a  man  but  hofw^ 

•ent  state  of  luxurious  indepenucnce ;  less  and  shivering  resignation,  with 

baty  noder  my  peculiar  and  most  /op  |h.cir  wide,  windy  cYaikivc^i,  wv\^^\ 

fpmicin!unvitMnoeM,IonIy,pu8fTQm  damp,  cracVWng,  \uBa\uv;,  «^vi\Xm\>%i 


<  * 


t^nta1i7inp:  fagols."— I*  fonflrtneil  my  Xppfnn<»  rni9»I  hh  hftn!  fWwn  th^ 

argumt?nt  in  favour  of  our  inotn>poIi-  rug,  aiul  iR'at  ihe  ground  with  his  tail, 

Un  obscurity  by  another  stroke  of  the  first  to  the  right  hand^  atid  theu  to  the 

poker  against  the  largest  fragment  of  left. 

the  broken  coal ;  and  then,  letting  fall  "  And  is  he  not  a  fine  faithful  foU 

my  weapon,  and  turning  my  back  to  low  }   And  does  he  not  lore  his  mas^ 

the  fire,  I  exclaimed,  "  Certainly—*  ter?" 

there's  no  kind  of  furniture  hke  books:  Neptune  rubbed  hiA  head  against 

•— nothing  elsa  can  afford  one  an  equal  my  hind,  and  concluded  the  conv(-rsa<* 

air  of  comfort  and  habitability.— Such  tion,  by  again  sinking  into  repose, 

a  resource  too ! — A  man  never  feels  "  That  (log's  a  philosopher,"  I  Mid  ; 

alone  in  a  library.— He  lives  surround-*  "  He  never  says  a  word  more  than  is' 

ed  by  companions,  who  stand  ever  necesanry : — ^I'lten,    again,  not  only 

obedient  to  his  call,  coinciding  with  blest  in  love  and  friendship,  and  my 

every  caprice  of  temper,  and  harmo*  dog ;  but  what  luck  it  was  to  sell,  and 

nifling  with  every  turn  and  disposition  in  these  times  ton,  that  old,  lumberinj^ 

of  the  mind.— Yes:  I  love  my  books;  house  of  my  father's,  with  its  bleak, 

—They  are  my  friends — ^my  counsels  bare,  hilly  acres  of  chalk  and  frtone,  for 

lors — my  companions. — Yes;  J  have  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  have 

a  real  personal  attachment,  a  very  ten«  the  money  paid  down,  on  the  very  day 

der  regard,  for  my  books."  the  bargain  was  concluded.    By  the 

I  thrust  my  hands  into  the  pockets  by,  though,  I  had  forgot: — I  mayaa 

of  my  dressing-gown,  which,  by  the  well  write  to  Messrs  Drax  and  Dray- 

by,  is  far  the  handsomest  piece  of  old  ton  about  that  money,  and  order  xhtvti 

brocade  I  have  ever  seen, — a  large  run-  to  pay  it  immediately  in  to  Coutt&  «,— 

ning  pattern  of  gold  hollyhocks,  with  mighty  honest  people  and  all  that: 

silver  stalks  and  leaves,  upon  a  rich,  but  faith  no  solicitors  should  be  truKt- 

deep.  Pompadour- coloured  ground,— «  ed  or  tempte<l  too  far.     It's  a  fbolish 

and,  walking  slowly  backwards  and  way,  at  any  time,  to  leave  money  iff 

forward!  in  my  room,  I  continued,—  other  people's  hands — in  any  body  a 

"  There  never  was,  there  never  can  hands— and  I'll  write  about  it  at  once." 

have  been,  to  happy  a  fellow  as  my-  As  I  said,  so  I  did  I  wrote  my  conu 

aelf !  What  on  earth  have  I  to  wish  mands  to  Messrs  Drax  and  Dnivton, 

for  more  ?  Maria  adores  me — I  adore  to  pay  mv  eighty  thousand  pounns  in- 

Maria.    To  be  »urc,  she's  detained  at  to  Coutts^s ;  and  after  desiring  tliat  my 

Brighton  ;  but  I  hear  from  her  rega«  note  might  be  forwarded  to  tliem,  the 

lorly  every  morning  by  the  post,  anri  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  took  my 

we  are  to  be  united  for  life  in  a  fort-  candle,  and  accompanied  by  Neptune, 

night.    Who  was  ever  so  bleat  in  his  who  always  keeps  watch  by  night  at 

love?    Then  again  John  Fraser — my  my  chamber  door,  proceeded  to  bed* 

old  lehoolfellow !  Idon'tbelicv^there'a  as  the  watchman  was  calling  ''paftt 

anything  in  the  world  he  would  not  twelve  o'clock,"  beneath  my  window. 

do  for  me.    I'm  lure  there's  no  living  It  is  indispiflably  very  beneficial  for 

thing  that  he  loves  so  much  as  myself,  a  man  to  go  to  bed  thus  early ;  it  se- 

except,  perhaps,  his  old  uncle  Simon,  cures  him  such  pleasant  dreams.  The 

and  nia  black  mare."  visions  that  filled  my  imagination  du- 

I  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  ring  sleep,  were  not  of  a  less  animated 

fire-place,  and,  reaeating  myself,  be-  nature  than  those  of  mv  waking  lucu- 

gin  to  apostrophize  my  magnificent  brations«    I  dreamt,  that  k  was  day- 
lack   Newfoundland,   who,    having  break  on  my  wedding  morning ;  that 
partaken  of  my  dinner,  was  following  I  was  drest  in  white  satin  and  silver 
the  advice  and  example  of  Abernethy,  lace,  to  go  and  be  married ;  that  Ma- 
and  sleeping  on  the  rug,  as  it  digest-  ria,  seated  in  a  richly  painted  and  gilt 
ed. — **  And  you,  too,  my  old  Neptune,  sedan  chair,  was  conveyed  to  the  church 
am't  you  the  best  and  handsomest  dog  by  the  {larson  and  clerk,  who  wore 
in  tlic  universe  ?"  white  favours  in  tlieir  wigs,  and  large 
Neptune  find  ing  him  self  addressed ,  nosegays  in  the  breasts  of  their  canonic 
awoke  leisurely  from  his  slumbers,  and  cala ;  that  handa  were  Joined  by  Hy- 
fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  with  an  aflirma-  men  in  )>crson,  who  ah'ook  his  torch 
tive  expression.  over  our  heads  at  the  altar,  and  danced 
*^  Ay,  to  he  sure  yo\i  arc;  and  a  «  pot  </<?  d^tx  with  the  bride  down  the 
capiuU  s wimfatr  toof'*  oniildle  ol  Ke^cwl  SVteeV.  ^>««  x«\vatt« 


lUverMi, 
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ftaoi  St  Jlames's ;  Una 
bj  the  side  of  Neptune,  ivho 
me  unaecoiuiUbie  znanner, 
with  mf  friend  John  Fratec^ 
as  father  of  the  bride,  and 
M  in  the  midst  of  the  cere- 
whispering  in  my  ear,  that 
rgDtten  to  order  any  breaL- 
I  party ;  that  on  returning  to 
,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
t  Brighton,  I  found  a  quan- 
ney  bags,  full  of  sovereigns, 
sd  L.80,000,  ranged  in  rows 
e  table ;  that  I  was  beginning 
iiem  at  the  feet  of  £e  bride 
apprc^riate  compliineut-^ 
dream  was  suddenly  inter- 
the  hasty  entrance  of  my  va^ 
Mid  pale  and  trembling  by  my 
Ad  informeil  me,  with  an  agi- 
y  that  he  had  carried  my  note, 
,  to  the  office  of  Messrs  Drax 
I, the  first  thing  in  the  mom^ 
lad  seen  Mr  Drax ;  but  that 
feDB  had  decamped  during 
,  taking  away  with  him  my 
ad  L.5()0  of  his  partner's ! 
onrar-stmck !-— I  was  ruin- 
at  was  to  be  done?  The 
bot  yet  struck  ten,  but,  early 
I  was  determined  to  rise  im- 
,  and  see  Drax  myself  upon 
et»  In  an  instant — ^in  less 
war — ^I  was  dressed,  and  on 
to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Twenty 
fter,  1  stood  in  the  presence 

X. 

eared  before  me,  among  the 
ijng- tails,  with  his  powder- 
!iu  smooth  black  silk  stock- 
hit  poHfched  shoes,  the  very 
Btable  Air  Drax  whom  I  had 
ed  as  a  quiz  from  the  earliest 
r  childhood.  There  he  stood, 

0  attitude,  in  the  same  dress, 
man  of  respectability,  calcu- 

1  arrangement,  that  my  fa- 
dways  represented  to  me  as 

of  an  attorney,  but  with  a 
ilBdered  paleness,  as  placed 
bl  a  situation  where  his  re- 
J  became  doubtful,  his  cal- 
lefeated,  and  all  hiaarrange- 
Bomposol. 

Ifr  Luttrcll !"  he  exclaimed, 
Krdon,'  Mr  Lionel  Luttrell, 
eeiTcd  intimation,  then,  of 

extraordinary  occurrence ; 
ill  the  world  think?— what 
ay  ? — The  house  of  Drax  and 
^nch  a  long  cstabfished, 


■uch  a  rei^icUble  houfic  I— aikd  iNi4i<)f 
tlie  partoera-^r  Drayfeoi),  I  mean-* 
to  abscond  I" 

*'  Ay,  l^Ir  Drax,  but  think  of  my 
eighty  thousand  pounds !" 

"  Sir,  when  they  told  me  that  Mr 
Drayton  was  gone,  I  could  pot  believe 
it  to  be  a  Jbct ;  it  seemed  a  circomr 
stance  that  no  evidence  could  establiab. 
Sir,  he  always  had  opened  that  door, 
precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  every  day, 
Sundays  excepted,  for  these  hist  five*- 
and-twenty  years ;  and  I  felt  Mtisfied 
that  when  ten  o'clock  oume,  he  WDuld 
certainly  arrive." 

"  Very  prol»bIy,  sur ;  but  your  ex- 

r stations  were  deceived ;  and  what  am 
to  do,  to  recover  my  money  ?" 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  as  a  man  cf 
business,  Mr  Lionel  Luttrell,  I  could 
not  persuade  m^rself  to  give  him  upte 
lost,  till  the  Lmooln's-Inn  dock  oad 
struck  the  quarter—^-" 

''  But,Mr  Drax,  my  eighty  thonaand 
pounds !— if  they  are  not  vefained, 
I'm  ruined  for  ever  I" 

"  Went  away,  air,  without  leavii^ 
the  shghtcat  instruction  wheie  £* 
might  be  met  with,  or  where  his  let- 
ters might  be  sent  after  him !— A  moat 
extraordinanr  proceeding !" 

"  You'll  drive  me  mad>  Mr  Drax. 
Let  me  implore  you  to  infimn  me 
what's  to  be  done  about  my  money  ?" 

"  Your  money,  Mr  lionelLuttKil? 
—here  haa  the  same  party  takoi  off 
with  him  L.500  of  the  common  propa^* 
ty  of  the  honae ;— all  the  loose  cadi  we 
had  in  our  banker's  haada  ;^-drew  a 
draught  for  the  whole  amount ;  ap« 
propria  ted  it  to  himself;  and  nev^ 
took  the  ordinary  measure  of  leaving 
me  a  memorandum  of  the  tranaactioii! 
—Why,  sir,  I  might  have  drawn  'jl 
bill  this  very  moming--4nany  things 
less  improbable  occur — and  might 
have  had  my  draught  refused  accep- 
tance!" 

"  Oh,  Mr  Dnx,  thia  torture  will  be 
the  death  of  mCw— ^ir,— -eir,--rm 
ruined,  and  I'm  going  to  be  married !" 

"  A  most  unfortunate  event— -But, 
Mr  Luttrell,  you  gay  young  men  of 
fashion  at  the  west  end,  cannot  possi« 
biy  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  part- 
ner and  il  man  of  buaiiiess*— 3It  si- 
tuaUon " 

^'Yonr's!  Oh,  sir,  my  eighty  thou- 
sand poonda !— my  whole  fortune  I— 
Thinx  what  my  condition  i^" 

'*  Here  am  I  left  entirely  alone,  uu- 
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mipiported,  in  the  very  middkof  term 
time,  and  with  Bueh  un  accumulation 
of  business  on  my  hands  as  it  is  quite 
"perplexing  to  think  of. — Why,  JMr 
Lionel^  there's  more  to  be  got  through 
than  any  two  ordinary  men  could  ac- 
complish ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that 
I  should  work  my  way  through  it  by 
■myself.-— So  inconsiderate  of  ^Ir  Dray- 
ton!" 

Tortured  beyond  bearing,  incapable 
of  listening  any  longer  to  the  lamen- 
tations of  Mr  Drax,  and  perceiving 
that  he  was  too  much  engrossed  by 
the  perplexities  of  his  own  affairs,  to 
•yield  any  attention  to  my  distres^cs,  I 
acizcd  my  hat,  and  hastily  departed, 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  advice  and 
consolation  I  required. 

"  I'll  go  to  John  Fraser,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  he's  always  sensible,  al- 
ways right,  always  kind.  He'll  feel 
for  me^  at  all  events:  Hell  suggest 
what  steps  are  best  to  be  taken  in  this 
raost  painful  emergency." 

Upon  this  determination  I  immediate- 
It  proceeded  to  act,  and  hastened  toward 
Kegent  Street  with  the  rapidity  of  one 
who  feels  impatient  of  every  second 
that  elapses  between  the  conception 
and  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  As 
I  was  pressing  forwanl  on  my  hurried 
way,  my  thoughts  absorbed  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  moment,  and  my  sight 
daxzled  by  the  rapidity  of  my  move- 
'  ments,  and  the  confusol  succession  of 
the  passing  objects,  I  was  checked  in 
my  course  by  Edward  Burrell — the 
Pet  of  the  Dandies — "  Stop,  Lionel, 
my  dear  fellow,  stop. — I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you." 

'*  Congratulate  me  ! — Upon  what  ?" 

**  On  yotir appointment :  Inspecting 
Postman  for  the  district  of  St  Ann's, 
Soho ;— Of  coarse  you're  he — none  but 
peraonages  of  such  elevated  station 
could  be  justified  in  using  such  velo- 
city of  movement,  and  in  running  over 
■  80  many  innocent  foot  passengers." 

"  Nonsense! — Don't  stop  me ! — I've 
Just  heard  of  the  greatest  imaginable 
iniafortune.  Drayton,  my  attorney, 
lias  decamped,  Yleaven  only  knows  to 
what  country,  and  earned  off  the 

•  whole  of  my  fortune." 

**  Oh !  indeed ! — So  you're  one  up- 
on the  innumerable  list  of  bankrupts ! 

•  •— A^  failure !  a  complete  failure  !— 
Don't  be  angry,  J^ioncl ;  I  always  said 
you  were  rather  a  failure :— And  so 
now  the  attorney  man — what's'  his 

JMSine?-^haa  a\f9gom\ei\  and  ruined  vou 


for  life  by  his  nicoeosful  speculatioa 
in  hops." 

The  Pet  of  the  Dandies  walked  off, 
laughing  as  immoderately  as  a  jmtfvsM* 
cd  Exclusive  ever  dares  to  laugh.  It 
had  made  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
pun : — That  is,  I  suppose,  I  dare  say 
the  sentence  is  capable  of  some  quib- 
bling interpretation.  The  words  are 
unintelligible,  unless  they  contain  a 
pun :— Whenever  I  hear  one  man  talk 
nonsense,  and  find  others  laugh,  I  in- 
variably conclude  that  he  is  punning ; 
and  if  the  last  parting  words  of  £d* 
ward  Burrell  really  do  exhibit  a  sjte- 
einien  of  this  vulgar  kind  of  solecism, 
the  puppy  was  more  than  indemnified 
for  the  distresses  of  his  friend,  as  any 
])unstcr  would  necessarily  be,  by  the 
opportunity  of  hitching  a  joke  upon 
them. — *'  It  will  not  be  so  with  ymr, 
John  Fraser!"  I  muttered  to  myself; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  I  rapt  at  the  door 
of  his  lodgings  in  Kegent  Street. 

They  detained  mo  an  age  in  the 
street — I  rapt  and  rapt  again,  and  then 
I  rang,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
a  stupid-looking,  ydlow-haired,  stea- 
my niaid*servant,  in  a  dirty  lace-cap^ 
issued  from  the  scullery,  wiping  her 
crimson  arms  in  her  check  aprou  to 
answer  the  summons. 

"  Is  ^Ir  Fraser  at  home?"  I  de- 
manded, in  a  voice  of  somewhat  angry 
impatience. 

Air  Fraser  at  home  ? — Xo,  air,  he 
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an't." 


"  MTiere's  he  gone  to  ?" 

"  W^here's  he  gone  to?"  rejoined 
the  girl,  in  a  low  drawling  vu'ee— » 
'*  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  can't  till,  not  1." 

*'  Is  his  servant  in  the  way  r" 

"Is  his  servant  in  the  way  ? — No,* 
sir ;  the  other  gt^ntieman's  gone  too." 

"  His  servant  gone  with  hiuir— 
Why,  how  did  they  go  ?" 

"  How  did  they  go? — '\S\iy,  in  a 
post-chav  and  four,  to  be  sure — they 
sent  for  him  from  Newman's." 

'^  Heavens !  how  provoking  J — ^Did 
they  start  eaily?" 

''  Start  early  ?  no,  to  be  sure,  they 
started  very  late ;  as  soon  as  ever  mas« 
ter  came  home  from  dining  in  Hus« 
sell  Square." 

*'  Russell  Square !  what  the  devil 
sliould  John  Fraser  do  dining  in  Rna^ 
sell  Square ! — How  very  distressing!'^ 

'*  blaster  came  home  two  hours  lie- 
fbre  "Mt  liobert  expected  him,  and 
orderetl  four  horses  to  be  got  rnulT 


)627.^  Rtecrsejt, 

"  Indeed  i  What  oan  ponibl j  tieve 
bappened?" 

<*'  What  has  liappened?  Oh,  Mr 
Robert  told  u«  all  about  vhi^t  had 
happeoed;  saya  he,  *  my  master's 
gKAt  friend,  Mr  Luttrell,  is  clean 
ruined  i  his  Uwyer  man's  run  off  with 
all  his  money.  Master's  in  a  great 
quandary  about  it,'  says  Mr  Robert, 
'and  so  I  suppose,'  says  he,  <  that 
master  and  I  am  goiog  out  of  town  a 
little  while  to  keep  clear  of  the  mess.' " 

''  Merciful  God!  and  can  such 
cold-hearted  treachery  really  be !" 

*'  And  80,"  continued  the  girl,  per- 
fectly regardless  of  my  Yehement  t> ja« 
dUation, ''  and  so  I  told  Mr  llobert  I 
hoped  luck  would  go  with  them  ;  for 
YOU  know^  air,  it's  all  tery  well  to 
bare  friends  and  such  like,  as  long  as 
they've  got  eyerything  comfortable 
about  them  ;  but  when  they're  broke 
up,  or  anything  of  that,  why,  then  it's 
another  lort  of  matter,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  meddle  or  make  in  their 
L-oDoenu." 

The  girl  was  a  perfect  philosopher 
upon  the  true  Hume  and  liochetbu- 
lault  principles.  She  continued  to 
bromulge  her  maxini«  in  the  same 
low,  monotonous,  cold,  languid  vein ; 
but  I  did  not  remain  to  profit  by 
them.  I  hurried  away  to  conceal  my 
sorrow  and  my  disappointment  in  the 
privacy  of  those  apartments,  where, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  surrounded 
by  j»o  many  comforts,  I  had  proudly, 
perhaps  too  prpudly,  contemplated  my 
ftock  of  happiness,  and  liau  at  large 
ixpatiated  on  my  many  deceitful  to« 
iu»  of  self-gratulation.  How  mise- 
/dbly  was  that  stock  of  happiness  now 
impaired!  But,  hopeful  as  I  am  bv 
nature,  my  sanguine  temperament  still 
iriumphea;  and  as  I  ascended  the 
sudrcase  to  mv  apartment,  Maria's 
image  presented  itself  in  smiles  to  my 
imagination^  and  I  repeated  to  my* 
celf,  ''  My  fortune's  gone !  My  fi-iend 
has  deserted  me  I  But  Maria !  thou, 
ikarest,  still  remain'st  to  me.  I'll  tran- 
quillize my  mind  by  the  sweet  coun* 
lel  of  your  duly  letter,  and  then  pro- 
ceed  to  deliberate  and  act  for  myself." 
1  knew  that  the  post  must  by  this 
time  hare  arrived. 

I  approached  the  table  where  my 
caids  and  letters  were  constantly  de« 
.^ited — ^but  no  letter  was  there.    I 
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.could  not  believe  my  eyes;— I  rung 
and  asked  for  my  letters — none  had 
jnii-ed  during  my  absence  from  homc; 


"  Iladthepottgoneby?"— "  Yee,.many 
an  hour  ago."  It  was  too  true,  then,— 
even  Maria  was  perfidious  to  my  mis- 
fortunes.   This  was  the  severest  blow 
of  all.    This  I  could  not  have  antici- 
pated.   My  heart  was  full,  brim-full 
of  sorrow  before ;  and  this  addition  of 
disappointment  made  it  overflow.  Any 
man  who  has  a  keen  susceptibility  o£ 
madness  and  injury— I  neea  not  have 
written  a  keen  susceptibility  of  mad- 
ness, for  the  sense  of  wrong  is  always 
proportioned  to  tlie  sense  of  benefit-^ 
Gratitude  and  resentment  are  always, 
I  bilieve,  commensurate  in  the  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  who  is  easily  touched 
by  the  attentions  of  those  he  loves, 
will  be  as  readily  affected  by  their  ne« 
gleet ; — ^but,  however,  any  man  who  is 
keenly  sensible  of  unkindness,  will 
comprehend  the  effect  produced  upon 
my  mind  by  the  absence  of  my  exn 
pected,  my  accustomed  letter.    Tha 
cause  of  my  distrust  was  apparently 
slight — possibly  accidental^  but,  oc- 
curring at  such  a  time,  it  fell  with  all 
the  weifjht  of  a  last  and  cousumma* 
ting  calamity  on  one  who  wfis  already, 
ovcrtlirown.    Oh !   how  weak— 'how 
childish — how  foolish  are  we,  even 
the  wisest  of  us  all,  in  moments  such 
as  these !   I  clenched  my  teeth ;   I 
stampt  upon  the  floor ;  I  tossed  about 
my  arms  with  the  vain  and  objecdesa 
passion  of  an  angry  child.    My  dog» 
amazed  at  the  violence  of  my  gesticiH 
lation,  fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  upon 
me,  and  stared  with  astonishment,  as 
well  he  might,  at  the  agitated  pas-i 
sion  of  his  master.    I  saw,  or  ima- 
gined I  saw,  an  expression  of  tender^, 
ness  and  commiseration  in  his  looks  ; 
and,  in  an  agony  of  tears— don't  V^ugh 
at  me,  for  in  the  same  situation,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  you  probably 
would  have  done  the  same-— I  flung 
myself  down  on  the  floor  by  his  sid^ 
exclaiming,  "Yes,  Neptune,  every* 
thing  on  earth  has  forsaken  me  but 
you — my  fortune — my  friend,  my 
love— with  my  fortune ;  and  you,  you 
alone,  my  goocl,  old  faithful  dog,  are 
constant  to  me  in  the  hour  of  mv  af« 
fliction !" — I  started  up  and  pacea  my 
apartment  backwards  and  forwanb 
with  wide  and  hurried  strides,  fever-i 
ed  with  the  rapid  succession  of  jpain^ 
ful  events,  bewildered  in  mind,  af« 
flicted  at  heart,  perplexed  in  Uie  cx« 
treme! — There  was  no  place  in  my 
thoughts  for  the  future  ;  I  was  absor? 
hfrd  wholly  in  \lw  j^ie&cuV ;  \  >9ii^  tu^ 
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leas  oC  tht  loss  of  mt  pttrUnony.— It 
was  gone ;  and  I  Willihgly  migned  it 
My  distracted  fancy  be^n  to  view  the 
Jobbery  rather  as  a  benefit  than  an  in- 
jury. It  had  revealed  to  me  in  time 
the  baseness  of  the  world,  the  fallacy 
of  human  attachments,  theinoonstan(7' 
of  woman,  die  treachery  of  man.  I 
had,  in  one  mominp;,  learnt  that  the 
world  is  a  lie)  and  love  a  name ;  and 
friendship  a  cheat.  The  lesson  had 
indeed  been  dearly  bought  by  the  ex- 
dunge  of  affluence  for  poverty ;  but 
in  the  despair  and  bitterness  of  my 
abandonment,  I  should  have  scorned  to 
purchase  it  at  an  inferior  price. — 1 1  was 
worth  all,  and  more  than  I  had  given 
for  it.— I  felt  grateful  to  Drayton  for 
the  act  of  fraud  which  had  in  a  mo« 
ment  rendered  me  thus  indigent  and 
wise!  I  would  not  attempt  the  re^ 
covery  of  the  wealth  he  had  purloined. 
-—That  weailth,  as  I  looked  oown  upon 
ft  ftom  the  heights  of  toy  passion, 
seemed  to  dwindle  into  an  niconsider-i 
able  speck,  and  was  disdained  as  a 
mere  noxious  bait  for  falsehood  and 
duplicity :  "  Let  him,"  I  Maculated, 
*'  let  him  keep  my  money  !-^let  it  at- 
tract towards  him,  as  it  did  towards 
myself,  lyinff  smiles  and  artificial  tend- 
emen;  let  liim,  as  I  have  done,  fix 
his  heart  upon  (he  beautiful  deceptions 
which  his  aflluence  shall  conjure  up 
around  him ;  let  him  be  robbed,  as  I 
have  been ;  let  him,  as  I  have  done, 
detect  the  error  of  the  illusions  that 
had  delightetl  him ;  and  then  let  him 
cnrsc  the  perfidious,  the  ungrateful 
wretches  that  had  deceived  him,  as  I 
now  do  curw  those  that  have  inju- 
red me."  How  inconsistent  are  the 
thoughts  and  actions,  the  wonis  and 
the  sentiments  of  man  !-^lCevcr  was 
I  conscious  of  so  deep  a  feeling  of  tend- 
erness as  that  which  flowed  from  my 
wbal  towards  the  beings  I  was  denoun- 
cing, at  the  very  nromcnt  these  ex-^ 
tirosions  of  passionate  indignation 
wete  issulac  fitHU  my  lips. 

Iniipelled  by  that  restlessness  of 
bodv  which  results  from  the  agitation 
of  the  mind,  I  took  up  mv  hat,  called 
NqKune  to  follow  me,  and  prepared  to 
iMck  abroad  that  distraction  for  my 
grief,  which  could  not  be  fbuiid  in  the 
quiet  of  my  home.  In  leaving  the 
room,  my  eye  accidentally  glanc^  to- 
ward my  pifitols.  My  nand  was  on 
Uie  lock  of  the  door.  I  perceived  that 
to  a;^roach  the  place  wncre  they  lay, 
mu  lite  tewjHwg  f/cll  to  tempt  mt : 


but  a  thought  Hashed  aeroti  n 
that  to  die  were  to  punish  theu 
authors  of  my  sorrow— were 
imperishable  remorse  to  the  ! 
Maria  and  of  John  ;''-^nd  I 
pistols  with  me,  muttering,  i 
ccaled  them  in  my  breast,  *' 
I  may  want  them. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  wi 
through  bock  and  retired  sOre 
no  other  motive  to  direct  me 
necessity  of  locomotion,  I,  a 
found  myself  on  the  banb 
Thames,  at  no  great  distat 
Westminster  Bridge.  ^Ij  1 
kept  near  this  place :  On  the 
should  be  delivered  from  al 
hension  of  observing  eyes.— 
be  alone  with  my  sorrow ;  i 
favourable  as  the  season  i 
weather  were,  I  proceeded  to 
where  my  boat  was  moored, 
time  for  boating,  Mr  Luttn 
Finer,  who  had  the  chargi 
wherry ;  "  it's  mortal  cold,  at 
rain  getting  out  there  to  t) 
ward.  But  careless  of  his  ; 
tnred  remonstrances,  I  seiaed 
impstiently  from  his  hand  i 
eeedctl,  in  angry  silence,  to' 
I  pushed  her  off,  and  rowec 
up  the  river  towards  Chda 
Neptune  lying  at  ray  feet, 
thus  found  myself  alone  upM 
ter,with  none  to  know,  or  marl 
hear  me,  my  grief,  breaking 
all  the  restraints  that  had  ec 
as  long  as  I  was  exposed  to 
spection  of  my  fellow-creatv 
cnaiiged  itself  in  vehement  * 
tions  of  indignant  passion.  ** 
Idiot  that  I  was  to  trust  thei 
thing  on  earth  shall  ever  indue 
to  look  upon  them  agAin.  Ob 
I  should  have  thought  it  1 
enough  to  have  died  for  yoa  ; 
to  desert  me— to  fadl  away 
too,  at  the  moment  when  a  wpa 
of  yours  might  have  indenu 
for  all  the  wrongs  of  fortoiM 
treachery  of  friendship !  At 
ser,  men  are  all  alike, — seUh 
jCure,  habit,  education.  They  \ 
cd  to  baseness,  and  he  is  tl 
man  who  becomes  earliest  ac 
with  suspicion.  He  is  the  '. 
who,  scorning  their  hollow  de 
tions  of  attachment,  eonstim 
sympathy  of  his  nature  wi 
close  imprisonment  of  a  cold 
participating  selfishness;  b^ 
Kvcn^cd.    Fallen  as  I  ani' 
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imtio¥«riiheA''-"detpMBd>»  Lionel  Lut- 
cra>  nty  be,  the  perfidions  ghall  yet 
lie  tSDght  tolcnow,  that  he  will  not  be 
feporn^  with  impunity,  or  trampled 
•B  withoat  reprisal  1" 

At  these  words,  some  violence  of 
getture,  accompanying  the  veliemence 
of  my  sentiment,  interfered  with  the 
repose  of  Neptune,  who  was  quietly 
Bleeping  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  boat. 
The  dog  vented  his  impatience  in  a 
tfindk  and  angry  growl.  At  that  mo* 
ncHl  my  irritation  amounted  almost 
to  tiMdnen.  "  Right— right !"  I  ex* 
daimed, ''  my  very  dog  turns  against 
me.  He  withdraws  the  mercenary  at- 
tachment which  my  food  had  purcha* 
ard,  now  that  the  sources  which  sup* 
elied  it  have  become  exhausted/'  I 
inpnted  to  my  dog  the  frailties  of 
man,  and  hastened,  in  the  wild  sug* 
geation  of  the  instant,  to  take  a  severe 
and  summary  vengeance  on  his  ingra- 
ticude.  I  drew  forth  a  pistol  from  my 
breast,  and  ordered  him  to  take  to  the 
water.  I  determined  to  shoot  him  as 
be  was  swimming,  and  then  leave  him 
diere  to  die.  Neptune  hesitated  in 
ebeving  me.  He  was  scarcely  aroused, 
pernapa  he  did  not  comprehend  mv 
eommand.  My  impatience  would  brook 
no  delay.  I  was  in  no  humour  to  be 
thwarted.  Standing  up  in  the  boat,  I 
proceeded,  with  a  sudden  effort  of 
strength,  to  cast  the  dog  into  the  ri- 
ver. My  purpose  failed,— my  balance 
Was  lost — ami — ^in  a  moment  of  tim^* 
I  found  myself  engaged  in  a  dcs|)erate 
struggle  wt  existence  with  the  dark, 
deep  waters  of  the  Thames.  I  cannot 
swim.  Death — death  in  all  its  ter- 
rors— instantaneous,  inevitable  death, 
was  the  idea  that  pressed  upon  my 
mind,  and  occupied  all  its  faculties. 
But  poor  Neptune  required  no  solicit 
tatfcxL  He  no  sooner  witnessed  the 
danger  of  his  master,  than  he  sprang 
steward  to  my  rescue,  and,  sustaining 

EWf  head  above  the  water,  swam  stout- 
ly away  with  me  to  the  boat. 
\^en  once  reseated  there,  as  I  look* 
cd  upon  m^  preserver  shaking  the  wa- 
*■       tsr  from  his  coat  as  composedly  as  if 
' '  «^  BOthing  extraonlinary  had  happened, 
[l£jr  aiy  conscience  became  penetrated  with 
the  bitterest  feelings  of  remorse  and 
ahame.     Self*ju(keil,    self-corrected, 
tfrif-condcmncd,  I  sat  like  a  guilty 
wtetch  in  the  -presence  of  that  noble 
aninul,  who,  having  saved  my  life  at 
ths  very  moment  I  was  meditating  his 
■  dCi|ruction^  sremrJ  of  too  gaiaous  a 


nature  to  imagine,  tliat  the  act  he  had 
performed  exceeded  the  ordinary  li- 
mits of  his  service,  or  deserved  any 
special  gratitude  from  his  master.  I 
felt  as  one  who  had  in  intention  corn* 
mitted  murder  on  his  benefactor,  and, 
as  I  slowly  rowed  towards  the  land, 
eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  uncoffN 
scious  Neptune,  the  recollection  of  my 
perilous  escape-^the  complete  convic- 
tion of  my  having  in  one  instance  been 
mistaken  in  my  anger — and,  perhaps- 
most  unromantic  as  it  may  sound— 
the  physical  operation  of  my  cold  bath, 
and  my  wet  habiliments— all  these 
ciuses  united,  operated  so  effectually  to 
allay  the  fever  of  mv  irritated  paa* 
sions,  that  the  agitation  of  my  mind 
was  soothed.  Mine  was  now  the  spi* 
rit  of  one  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
Humbled  in  mine  own  opinion,  my 
indignation  against  Maria  and  John 
Fraaer,  for  their  cold-hearted,  their 
emel  desertion  of  my  distresses,  was 
exchanged  for  a  mingled  sentiment  SlT  . 
tenderness  and  forgiveness.  On  reach* 
ing  the  landing-plaoe,  I  hastened  lo.. 
take  possession  of  the  first  hackner* 
eoach,  and,  calling  Neptune  into  it, 
drove  oS  to  my  lodgings  in  Conduit* 
street 

On  arriving  at  my  apartments,  the 
first  object  that  presented  itself  to  my 
eve,  was  a  note  from  Maria.  I  knew 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  billet,  before 
I  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
hand'-writing.  All  the  blood  in  my  . 
veins  seemed  to  rush  back  towards  my 
heart,  and  there  to  stand  trembling  at 
tlie  seat  of  life  and  motion.  I  shook 
like  a  terrifietl  infant.  Who  could  di« 
vine  the  nature  of  the  intelligence 
which  that  note  contained?  I  held 
the  paper  some  minutes  in  my  hand 
before  I  could  obtain  sufficient  com« 
mand  over  myself  to  open  it.  That 
writing  conveyed  to  me  the  sentence 
of  my  ^ture  destiny.  Its  mirport  waa 
pregnant  of  the  misery  of  happinesa  of 
my  after-life.  At  length  witn  a  sud« 
den,  a  desperate  effort  of  resolution,  I 
burst  the  seal  asunder,  and  read,-^ 

**  Dearest  Lionel,  I  did  not  write 
yesterday,  because  my  aunt  had  most 
unexpectetlly  di  tennined  to  return  to 
town  to-day.  We  left  Brighton  very 
early  this  morning,  and  arc  establish- 
ed  at  Thomas's  llotel.  Come  to  ua 
directly ;  or  if  this  wicked  theft  of  BIr 
Drayton's — which,  by  the  by,  will  . 
compel  us  In  \u\c  31  vvu^Wtx ,  ^  v\vCvv\w  > 


.  n^  Reverses.  C^^B' 

.  Ami  therefore  a  happier  Iiome^  than        "  Antl-->-«tH] — the  money  ?" 

we  otherwise  Bbould  have  had— com-        ''  Oh,  I've  lodged  thit  at  Couttt's. 

pels  yoa  to  be  busy  among  law  people,     I  thought  it  best  to  put  that  out  of 

and  occupies  all  your  thue  tliis  morn-    danger  at  once.     So  I  drove  to  the 

.  iiig,  pray  come  to  dinner  at  seven —    Strang,   and  depotdted  your  eighty 

or  if  not  to  dinner^  at  all  events,  you     thousand  pounds  in  a  place  of  secnri* 

must  contrive  to  be  with  us  in  Berk-     ty  before  I  proceeded  here  to  tcU  you 

Jey  Square  some  time  this  evening. —    that  it  was  sate." 

My  aunt  desires  her  best  love,  and        If  I  had  been  humbled  and  ashamed 

.believe  me,  dearest  Lionel,  your  ever    of  mystlf  before — if  I  had  repented 

affectionate  my  disgusting  suspicions  on  seeing 

"  Maria."        Maria's  note,  this  explanation  of  Jc^A 

Frastr's  absence  was  very  little  c^bn* 
And  she  was  really  true !  This  lated  to  restore  me  to  my  fonner  hap« 
was  by  far  the  kindest,  the  tenderest  py  state  of  self-approbation.  Taking 
note  I  had  ever  received.  Maria  was  my  friend  by  the  arm,  and  calling 
constant,  and  my  wicked  suspicions  Neptune,  I  taid,  **  By  and  by«  John« 
*only  were  in  fault.  Oh>  heavens  I  you  shall  be  thanked  as  you  ought  to 
how  much  was  I  to  blame !  how  se-  oe  for  all  your  kindness ;  but  you 
verely  did  my  folly  deserve  punish*  must  first  mrgive  me.  I  have  Men 
ment !  cruelly  unjust  to  Maria»  to  you,  and 

The  operations  of  the  toilet  are  ca«    to  [loor  old  Neptune  here.  Come  with 
pable  of  incalculable  extension  or  di-    me  to  Berkeley  Sauare.    You  slialj 
noinution.    They  can,  under  certain    there  hear  the  confession  of  my  past 
circumstances,  be  very  rapidly  dis-    raslmess  and  folly ;  and  when  my 
patched.    In  five  minutes  after  the    heart  is  once  delivtred  from  the  bur« 
iirst  reading  of  ^laria's  note,  I  was    den  of  self-reproach  that  now  op« 
fksccnding  the  staircase,  and  prepared    presses  it,  there  will  be  room  for  tho 
to  obey  her  summons.    ]\ly  valet  was    expansion  of  those  happier  feelings, 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of    which  your  friendship  and  Maria's 
the  street  door,  in  readiness  to  expe-    tenderness  have  everlastingly  implant- 
■  jjtg  ray  departure,  when  the  noise  of    cd  there.    Never  again  will  1  allow  a 
rapidly  approaching  wheels  was  heard,    suspicion  to  pollute  my  mind  which  is 
A  carriage  stopt  suddenly  before  tho    injurious  to  those  I  love.  The  world'a 
hous^— the  rapper  was  loudly  and  vio-    a  good  world — the  women  are  all  true 
lently  beaten  with  a  hurried  hand—    — the  friends  all  faithful — and  th^ 
the  street  door  flew  open—and  John    dogs  are  all  attached  and  staunch  ;^< 
Fraser,  in  his  dinner  dress  of  the  last    and  if  any  individual,  under  any  po6« 
evening,  pale  with  watching,  and  fo^    sible  combination  of  circumstances, 
tigue^  and  travel,  and    excitement,    is  ever,  for  a  single  instant,  induced, 
burst  like  an  unexpected  apparition    to  conceive  an  opposite  ouinion,  de- 
upou  my  sight.    He  rushed  towards    p^nd  upon  it,  that  that  uimappy  man 
me,  seized  my  hand,  and  shaking  it    is  deluded  by  false  appearances,  and 
witJi  the  energy  of  an  almost  convul-    that  a  little  inquiry  would  convince 
sivejoy,  exclaimed,  "Well,  Lionel,    bini  of  his  mistake. 
1  was  in  time — thought  I  should  be.        "  I  cau't  for  the  life  of  me  under^ 
The  fdlowB  drove  capitally— deuced    stand,  Lionel,  what  you  are  diivbig 
good  hones,  too,  or  we  should  never    at." 

have  beat  him."  "  You  will  presently,"  I  replied;^ 

.   ''What  do  you  mean?  Beat  whom  .^'*    and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hojur,— i '  jj 
*'  The  rasod  Drayton,  to  be  sure,    eeated  on  the  sofa,  with  Maria  on  jM 
Did  not  they  tell  you  I  had  got  scent    one  side  of  m6,  with  John  Fraser  on, 
of  his  starting,  and  was  off  afler  him    the  other,  and  with  Neptune  lying  a$^ 
within  an  hour  of  his  departure  ?"         my  feet, — I  had  related  the  jpainft£\ 
*'  No,  indeed,  John,  they  never    tale  of  my  late  follies  and  suneringk|S 
told  me  thai"  had  heard  myself  afiectionately  pitSJlT*^ 

Well,  never  mind.     I  overtook     and  forgiven,  and  had  concluded,  in 


|iim  witliin  five  miles  of  Canterbury,     tlie  })0!«ei>sion  of  unmingled  happi* 

1 


, ^_      __      _ j^  J   _ 1^_ —  — ^' g — 

iktul  hor84)w1iipped  him  within  an  inch     uibs,  the  series  of  my  day's  H«  v  ebski 
of  hit  lift." 
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TBS  IHErHVRl>  <  CALEKDAB*      BY  THE  ETTRICK  t|tBrifCU>^ 

Dbeams  and  Apparitions.— Part  IV. 


There  is  an  old  story  whidi  I  have 
often  heard  related^  about  a  great  laird 
of  Cassway,  in  an  outer  corner  of 
Dumfries-shire,  of  the  name  of  Beat- 
tie,  and  his  two  sons ;  but  whether  it 
it  a  dream  or  an  apparition,  as  it  par-* 
takes  of  the  nature  of  both,  I  cannot 
decide.  This  Beattie  had  occasion  to 
be  almoBt  constantly  in  England,  be* 
caose,  as  my  informant  said,  he  took 
a 'great  hand  in  government  affairs, 
from  which  I  deem  that  the  tradition 
bad  its  rise  about  the  time  of  the  civil 
wan ;  for  about  the  dose  of  that  time, 
the  Sootta  took  the  advantage  of  the 
times  to  put  the  Beatties  down,  who, 
for  Bome  previous  ages,  had  maintain- 
ed the  superiority  of  that  district. 
.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  lidrd  of  Cass- 
way'a  second  son,  Frands,  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful girl,  die  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Soott  of  Drumfiehling,  a  gentleman, 
bat  still  only  a  retainer,  and  far  be- 
neath Beattie  of  Cassway,  both  in 
wealth  and  influence.  Frauds  was  a 
adiolar  newly  returned  from  the  uni- 
▼ersity — was  tall,  handsome,  of  a  pale 
complexion,  and  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance, while  Thomas,  the  eldest  son^ 
was  fair,  ruddy,  and  stout  made,  a 
perfect  picture  of  health  and  good- 
nomour, — a  sportsman,  a  warrior,  and 
a  jovial  blade ;  one  who  would  not 
suffer  a  fox  to  get  rest  in  the  whole 
moor  district,  nor  a  pfetty  girl  to  deep 
quietly  in  her  bed.  He  rode  the  best 
hone,  kept  the  best  hounds,  played 
the  best  fiddle,  danced  the  best  coun- 
try bumpkin,  and  took  the  best  refresh* 
ment  it  mountain  dew  of  any  man 
between  Erick  brae  and  Teviot  stone, 
jn| MB  altogether  that  sort  of  a  yoimg 
that  whenever  he  cast  his  eyes 
B  pretty  girl,  either  at  chapel  or 
OD-shaw,  she  would  hide  her 
Bad  giggle  as  if  tickled  by  some 
MtteahBiid. 

^Mew,  though  Thomas,  or  the  Young 

^BtJKA,  as  be  wsteBlled,  had  only  spoke 

obee  to  Ellen  Soott  in  his  life,  at  which 

time  he  chucked  her  below  the  chin, 

hid  the  ddl  take  him  if  ever  he 

MM  bcsmy  a  face  in  his  whole  born 

i;  yet,  for  all  that,  Ellen  loved 

It  could  not  be  said  that  die 


heart  must  be  won  before  it  is  given 
absolutely  away ;  but  hers  gave  him 
the  preference  to  any  other  young 
man.  She  loved  to 'see  him,  to  hear 
of  him,  and  to  laugh  at  him  ;  and  it 
was  even  observed  by  the  domestics-, 
that  Tarn  Beattie  o  the  Cassway  a 
namo  came  oftcner  into  her  conversa- 
tion than  there  was  any  occasion  for. 
-  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Francis  came  home,  and  fell  despe-i 
rately  in  love  with  Ellen  Scott ;  and 
his  father  being  in  England,  and  ha 
under  no  restraint,  he  went  forthwith 
and  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  She 
received  him  vrith  a  kindness  and  af<« 
fability  that  pleased  liim  to  the  heart ; 
but  he  little  wist  that  this  was  only  a 
spontaneous  and  natural  glow  of  kind^ 
ness  toward  him  because  of  his  con- 
nexions, and  rather  because  he  was 
the  young  Laird  of  Cassway's  only  bro-* 
tber,  than  the  poor  but  accoinpudied 
Francis  Beattie,  the  scholar  from  Ox« 
ford. 

He  was,  however,  so  much  delight* 
ed  with  her,  that  he  asked  her  father's 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her, 
and,  in  one  word,  coiut  her  for  his  wife. 
Her  father,  who  was  a  prudent  and 
sendble  man,  answered  nim  in  this 
wise — ''  That  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  delicht  than  to  see  his  beloved 
Ellen  joined  with  so  accomplished  and 
amiable  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  provided  his 
father's  assent  was  previoudy  attain* 
ed.  But  as  he  himself  was  subordi- 
nate to  another  house,  not  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  house  of  Cassway,  he 
would  not  take  it  on  him  to  sanction 
any  such  connexion  without  old 
Squire  Beattie's  full  consent.  That, 
moreover,  as  he,  Francis  Beattie,  was 
Just  setting  out  in  life,  aa  a  lawyer^ 
there  waa  but  too  much  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  matrimonial  connexion 
with  Ellen  at  tliat  time,  would  be 
highly  imprudent;  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  further  of  till  the 
old  Squire  was  consulted.  In  the 
meantime,  he  should  always  be  wel- 
come to  his  house,  and  to  his  daugh« 
tiTs  company,  as  he  had  the  same  de- 
pendence on  his  honour  and  integrity, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  ^w  o^  \\v&  qhitv! 

The  youuR  luwv  l\vvLwV*i^\iYwi^v^- 
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Ikmatd^y  and  could'  not  help  acqui- 
escing in  the  truth  of  his  remarks^ 
promised  not  to  mention  matrimony 
further,  till  he  had  consulted  his  fa« 
ther^  and  added — ''  But  indeed  you 
most  excuse  mc,  if  I  avail  myself  of 

rlur  permission  to  visit  here  often,  as 
am  sensible  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  live  for  any  space  of  time  out  of 
my  dear  Ellen's  sight."  He  was  again 
made  welcome,  and  the  two  parted 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other. 
^  \  Henry  Scott  of  Drumfielding  was  a 
^  widower,  with  six  daughters,  over 
whom  presided  Mrs  Jane  Jerdan,  their 
maternal  aunt,  a  right  old  maid,  with 
fashions  and  ideas  even  more  anti- 
auated  than  hecself.  No  sooner  bad 
tile  young  wooer  taken  his  leave,  than 
fat  ane  bcmnces  to  tbe  room,  the  only 
■itting  apartment  in  the  house,  and 
•aya,  in  a  loud  important  whisper, 
'' what's  that  youne  swankey  of  • 
lawyer  wanting,  that  ne's  aye  hanker* 
ing  sae  muckle  about  our  town  ?  I'll 
tell  you  what,  brother  Harry,  it  strikes 
me  that  he  wants  to  make  a  wheeU 
Wright  o'  your  daughter  Nell.  Now, 
g^  he  axes  your  consent  to  ony  sickan 
thing,  dinna  ye  grant  it.  That's  a*. 
XUce  an  auld  fbol's  advice  gin  ye  wad 
prosper.  Fo'ki  are  a'  wise  ahmt  the 
aand,  and  sae  will  ye  be." 

**  Dear,  Mn  Jane,  what  objections 
can  you  have  to  Mr  Francis  fieattie, 
the  most  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man of  the  whole  country  ?' 

'  'Complished  gentleman !  'Cora- 
plished  kim-milk,  float-whev,  and 
jeelaberry !  Ill  tell  you  what,  brother 
Harry,  sfore  I  were  a  landless  lady,  I 
wad  rather  be  a  tailor's  layboard,  and 
hae  tbe  red-hct  goose  gaun  bizzing  up 
my  rumple.  \Vhat  has  he  to  main- 
tain a  lady  spouse  witli  ?  The  wind 
o'  hia  lungs,  forsooth ! — thinks  to  sell 
that  for  goud  in  goupings.  Hech 
me !  Crasy  wad  tbey  be  wba  wad  buy 
it ;  and  they  wba  trust  to  crazy  people 
lor  their  living  will  live  but  crazily. 
Take  an  auld  fool's  advice  gin  ye  wad 
prosper,  else  ye'll  be  wise  ahint  the 
A  nana.  Have  iiae  mair  to  do  with  him 
,  —Nell's  bread  for  his  betters,  tell  him 
that.  Or,  by  my  ct-rtv,  gin  I  meet 
wi'  him  face  to  face,  I'll  tell  him." 

"  It  would  be  unfriendly  in  me 

to  keep  ai^ht  a  secret  from  you,  fis- 

ter,  considering  the  intercut  you* have 

taken  in  my   thmily.    I  have  given 

ii/m  my  consent  to  \hit  my  daughter, 

but  Mt  the  nawc  time  have  rcstrirtc*! 
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him  from  mentioning  matrimony  un- 
til! he  have  consulted  his  fiidier." 

''  An'  what  is  the  visiting  to  gang, 
fbrthen?  Sack  possets  and  blawflum- 
mery  ?  Blaw  the  soup,  dawtie,  that  it 
dinna  blister  the  sweet  gab  o'  you ! 
O,  it  is. sae  savoury  and  sweet,  this 
courting  and  cooing  between  a  penny- 
less  maid  and  a  briefless  laH-yer! 
Fiend  hae  me,  gin  I  wadnk  rather  ride 
thestang  through  the  great  burrough  of 
Lochmaben,  al'ore  I  were  set  down  to 
woo,  and  hadna  either  marriage  or 
sonic  waur  thing  to  converse  abouu 
Away  wi'  him !  Our  NcU's  food  for 
his  betters.  What  wad  you  thinlc 
an  she  could  get  the  young  laird  hia 
brother  wi'  a  blink  o'  her  ee  ?" 

<^  Never  speak  to  roe  of  that,  Mrs 
Jane.  I  wad  rather  see  the  poorest  of 
his  shepherd  lads  coming  about  my 
child  than  he;"  and  with  these  wordia 
Henry  left  the  room. 

Mrs  Jane  stood  long,  making  faces, 
shaking  her  apron  with  both  hands, 
nodding  her  liead,  and  sometimes 
giving  a  stamp  wiUi  her  foot.  **  I 
have  set  my  face  against  that  con^* 
nexion,"  said  she;  '<  our  Nell's  no 
made  for  a  lady  to  a  London  lawyer. 
1 1  wad  set  her  rather  better  to  be  Lady 
of  Cass  way.  The  young  laird  for 
me  1  I'll  hae  the  branks  of  love  thrown 
over  the  heads  o'  the  twasome,  tie  the 
tangs  thfgiiher,  and  then  let  them- 
gallop  like  twa  kipjded  grewa.  My 
brother  Harry's  a  simple  man;  htf 
disna  ken  the  credit  that  he  has  by  his 
daughters — thanks  to  some  other  body 
than  he  1  Niece  Nell  has  a  shape,  an 
ee,  and  a  lady  manner  that  w|i4  kiU 
hab  the  best  lord  o'  the  kingdom,  were 
he  to  come  under  their  influence  adil ' 
my  manoovres.  She's  a  Jerdan  a' 
through,  and  that  I'll  let  them  ken  I 
Fo'ks  are  a'  wise  ahint  the  hand :  cre« 
dit  only  comes  by  catch  an'  keep. 
Goodnight  to  a'  younger  brothen|| 
puffings  o'  love  vows,  and  saba  o' wind  1  tS 
Gie  me  the  good  green  hills,  the  mS^  ^ 
wedden,  and  bob-tail'd  ewes ;  and  It^^ 
the laiirand  the  gospel  men  sell  the 
wind  o*  thdr  Ipngs  aa  dear  aa  tfaaf 
can.  ^ 

In  a  ftwdtysy  Henry  of  DrumfieUX  « 
ing  was  cdled  out  to  attend  his  ehkf  ^ 
on  some  expedition;  on  which  Mfi-  ^ 
Jane,  not  caring  to  trust  her  mesngs^  > 
to  any  other  person,  went  over 
Cassway,  and  invited  die  young  1 
to  see  her  niece,  quite  epnvineed. 
her  char\Y\a«iidcfn!&OH)iMiiita.« 
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once  eittlavc  the  elder  brother  as  they  her,  and  from 
had  done  the  joungcr.  Tam  Beattie 
was  delighted  at  finding  such  a  good 
back  friend  as  Mrs  Jane^  for  he  hail 
for  a  twelvemonth  hod  designs  upon 
Ellen  Scott ;  he  had  scarcely  consiuer- 
eil  of  what  nature,  but  was  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  some  love 
affiiir  between  the  beauty  and  him- 
self, and  it  was  only  sheer  want  of 
leisure  that  had  prevented  him  from 


putting  it  in  execution.  In  the  height 
of  his  romance,  however,  he,  either 
through  chance  or  design,  asked  Mrs 
Jane  if  the  young  lady  was  privy  to 
this  invitation. 

"  She  privy  to  it !"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Jane,  shaking  her  apron.  "  Ila,  wccl 
I  wat,  no  !  She  wad  soon  hac  flown  in 
my  face  wi'  her  gibery  and  her  jau- 
kery,  had  I  tauld  her  ray  errand ;  but 
the  gowk  kens  what  the  tittling  wants, 
although  it  is  not  aye  crying,  Gii*e, 
.(pir,  like  the  horse  loch- leech." 

"  Does  the  horse-leech  really  cry 
that,  Mrs  Jane  ?  I  should  think,  from 
a  view  of  its  mouth,  that  it  could 
scarcely  cry  anything,"  said  Tom. 

"  Are  ye  sic  a  reprobate  as  to  deny 
the  words  o'  the  Scripture,  sir?  Ilech, 
wac's  me !  what  some  folks  hac  to  an- 
swer for !  We're  a'  wise  aliint  the 
hand.  But  hark  yc, — come  yc  ower 
in  time,  else  I  am  feared  she  may  l)c 
settled  for  ever  out  o'  your  reach.  N  ow, 
I  canna  bide  to  think  on  that,  for  I 
have  always  thought  you  twa  made 
for  ane  anither.  Let  me  take  a  look  o' 
you  frac  tap  to  tae — O  ycs^madc  for 
ane  anither,  as  lecl  as  ever  the  hart 
was  made  for  the  hind,  or  the  sheath 
for  the  sword.  Come  ower  in  time, 
before  billy  Harry  come  hame  again  ; 
and  let  your  visit  he  in  timcous  liours, 
else  I'll  gie  you  the  back  of  the  door 
to  keep.  Wild  reprobate,  to  deny  that 
the  hone  loch-leech  can  speak  !  Ha— 
he— he  is  the  man  for  mc.  Down  wi'  a' 
eonrtiim;,  and  kissing,  and  sigliing,  and 
■bbing,  without  a  motive !  for  tliey 
vfaa  gang  to  seek  an  errand  generally 
find  one. ' 

Thomas  Beattie  was  true  to  his  ap- 
PQiDtnient,  aa  may  be  suppoatd,  and 
Mis  Jane  having  her  niece  rigged  out 
in  eminent  style,  he  was  perfectly 
dianneil  with  her ;  and  really  it  cannut 
ha  denit  d  that  Ellen  was  aa  much  dc« 
Ifghtetl  with  him.  She  was  y4>uii^,  ^ay, 
■Bd  frolicfxmip,  and  Tom  \un^  i.u  snoii- 
cr  net  with  her,  even  in  her  aunt's 
IHieacef  than  hr  brt^n  .i-fliirtiTirr^ 
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that  to  toying  and 
romping,  with  her ;  so  that  Ellen  ne- 
ver spent  a  more  joyous  and  hajmy  af- 
ternoon, or  knew  before  what  it  was 
to  be  in  a  presence,  that  delighted  her. 
True,  he  never  mentioned  the  word  • 
marriage,  though  Mrs  Jane  gave  him 
plenty  of  opportunities,  but  Ellen  liked 
his  company  a  great  deal  the  Ix^tter. 
It  had  always- proved  a  chilling,  damp- 
ing sort  of  term,  that,  to  her;  and  m 
the  buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits,  in- 
nocence, ami  gaiety,  she  liked  better- 
that  it  should  be  set  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  never  two  lovers  came  bettor 
on  than  Tom  Beat  tie  of  Cassway  and 
the  beautiful  Ellen  of  Dnimfielding. 

There  were  two  l)eds  in  the  room 
with  running  doors,  all  of  whicli  stood 
delightfully  open,  in  order  to  show  the 
beautiful  coverlets  within ;  and  as  Ellen 
had  become  very  teasing,  Mrs  .lane 
ventured  to  remmd  the  laird  of  the 
above  circumstancesj  adding,  that  she 
deemed  the  wild  gilly  well  deserved 
to  feel  the  metal  of  agrntlrman'sbeardf 
as  none  of  her  fonner  lovers  had  been 
blessed  with  such  a  privilege.  The 
laird  took  the  hint,  nnd  tried,  at  a  gen- 
tle wrt'Stlc,  to  place  l^llon  on  the  stock 
of  one  of  the  beds,  but  he  could  notj 
without  being  more  rudo,  than,  even 
in  that  rude  age,  good  manners  aU 
lowed ;  and  in  this  gentle  exercise  were 
the  two  engaged,  altogether  by  them- 
selves, when  iho  room-door  o}Hiicd, 
and  in  po))ped  Francis  Beattic !  Ellen's 
lace  was  iiushcd  with  laughter  and 
animated  exertion,  and  when  she  saw 
her  de\'otP<l  lover  at  her  side,  sho 
blushed  still  deeper,  and  her  glee  was 
damped  in  a  moment.  She  looked  ra« 
thcr  like  a  condemned  criminal,  or  at 
least  a  guilty  creature,  than  what  i^hc 
really  was, — a  being  over  whose  luind 
the  cloud  of  guilt  had  never  cast  its 
shadow. 

Francis  loved  her  above  all  things 
on  earth  or  in  heaven,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  her  standing  abashed, 
and  extricating  herself  gently  from  the 
hands  of  his  brotlier,  his  s]iirit  was 
moved  to  jealousy — to  maddening  and 
uncontrollable  jealousy .  1 1  is  ears  rang. 
Iris  hair  stood  on  end,  and  the  contour 
of  his  face  became  like  a  hcwl  bow. 
lie  walked  up  to  his  brother  with  his 
hand  on  his  hilt,  and  almobt  inarticu« 
lalt-iy  addressed  liim  thus,  while  his 
tcotli  f;iound  togcUicr  like  a  horac« 
rattle : 
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intentioDBf  and  of  wlut  yon  are  seek-- 
ingheite?" 

'^  I  know  not,  Frank,  what  right 
you  have  to  ask  any  soch  queations ; 
but  you  will  aUow  that  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  at  you  what  the  devil  you  are 
seeking  here  at  present,  seeing  you 
come  so  Tery  inopportunely." 

'*  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 
^r,  what  you  have  done,  or  wliat  you 
have  attemptetl  ?  That  maiden,  sir,  is 
iny  maiden — my  beloved  and  betrothed 
maiden— dearer  to  me  than  life  and  all 
its  enjoyments ;  and  ere  you  touch  that 
dear  maiden  with  a  fuul  finger,  sir, 
vou  shall  sooner  touch  my  heart's 
blood  1  Dare  you  put  it  to  the  issue 
of  the  sword  this  moment?" 

'^  Come  now,  dear  Francis,  don't 
fall  on  to  act  the  fool  and  the  madman 
both  at  a  time,  ibr  this  maiden  is  not 
your  maiden,  nor  ever  will  be  cither 
your  maiden  or  your  wife ;  and  rather 
than  bring  such  a  dispute  to  the  issue 
of  the  awOTd  between  two  brothers  who 
never  had  a  quarrel  in  their  lives,  I 
propose  that  we  bring  it  to  a  much  more 
temperate  and  decisive  issue  here  where 
we  stand,  by  giving  the  maiden  her 
choice.  Stand  you  there  at  that  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  I  at  this,  and  £llen 
Scott  in  the  middle ;  let  us  both  ask 
her,  and  to  whomsoever  she  comes,  the 

Srize  )>e  his.  Why  should  we  try  to 
ecide,  by  the  loss  of  one  of  our  lives, 
what  we  caBnot  decide,  and  what  may 
be  decided  in  a  friendly  and  rationd 
way  in  one  minute  ?" 

"  It  is  easy  for  you,  sir,  to  talk  tem- 
perately and  with  indifierenoe  on  such 
a  trial,  but  not  so  with  me.    This 
young  lady  is  dear  to  my  heart." 
*'  WeU,  but  ao  is  she  to  mine." 
"  I  have  asked  her  of  her  father  as 
my  wife,  and  have  his  constant.     I 
bave  asked  herself,  and  have  not  been 
denied ;  and  here  again  if  I  do  ask 
her,  I  ask  her  only  as  my  wife." 
■    **  WeU,  Frank,  then  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me,  and  it  is  but  justice 

Cu  should  avail  yourself  of  it.  For  I 
Te  not  asked  her  fiither,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend it ;  and  when  I  ask  her  here  from 
you,  I  ask  her  only  as  my  mistress." 

*'  And  have  you  the  arrogance  to 
suppose  that  this  peerless  young  maid- 
en, this  flower  of  the  Border,  would 
listen  to  a  suit  to  degrading  and  ruin- 
«ms?" 

^<  No  man  can  tell,  Frank,  to  what 
a  woman  will  listen,  or  to  what  she 
■will  not  listen ;  all  that  I  say  is,  that 
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I  am  willing  to  take  my  chance  and 
abide  by  the  conaequeBoei.  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  engagement  between  you 
and  her  when  I  made  die  proposal ; 
and  though  I  find  I  am  now  placed  at 
a  manifest  disadvantage,  I  am  willing 
to  abide  by  her  flat ;  for  what  do  a 
man's  pretensions  signify,  without  the 
countenance  and  assent  of  the  object 
of  his  affection?  Let  ui,  therefbre, 
appeal  to  the  lady  at  onoe,  whose  claim 
is  the  best,  and  as  your  pretensions  are 
the  highest,  do  you  ask  her  first.** 

"  My  dearest  Ellen,"  aaid  Francis, 
humbly  and  affectionately,  '*  you  know 
that  my  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  yoor 
love,  and  that  I  aspire  to  it  only  in 
the  most  honourable  way;  confirm 
then  my  appeal  by  coming  to  my 
arms,  and  suffering  me  to  embrace  you 
as  my  own  loved  and  betrothed  damcj 
in  the  presence  of  this  unlicensed  and 
presumptuous  libertine." 

Fllen  stood  dumb  and  motionless, 
looking  stedfastly  down  at  the  hem 
of  her  green  jerkin,  which  she  was 
nibblin<;  with  both  her  hands.  She 
dared  not  lift  an  eye  to  either  of  the 
brothers,  though  apparently  oonsciouf: 
that  she  ought  to  have  flown  into  the 
arms  of  Francis. 

''  iCllcn,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
lore  you,  for  a  woman  knows  that  by 
instinct,"  aaid  Thomas.  *'  Nor  need 
I  attempt  to  tell  how  dearly  and  how 
long  I  will  love  you,  for  in  faith  I 
cannot.  My  pretensiona,  it  is  true, 
are  not  of  the  moat  honourable  de- 
scription, as  some  men  count  honour ; 
but  in  truth,  I  love  you  so  well,  that  1 
doubt  very  much  if  I  can  live  without 
YOU  in  one  way  or  other.  I  know  you 
love  me  betterAan  perhapa  you  ought 
to  do.  Put  reaaon  to  her  cradle  then, 
and  suffer  nature  to  have  her  own 
way,  and  I  am  sure  of  my  Ellen  for 
them  all." 

Ellen  looked  up.  There  was  a  smile 
on  her  lovely  face ;  an  areh,  mischie- 
Tous,  and  happy  smile,  bot  it  turned 
not  on  Thomas.  Her  &ee  tunud  lo 
the  contrary  side,  but  yet  the  .beam  of 
that  amile  fell  not  on  Frauds,  who 
stood  in  a  state  of  as  tcrdbk  auspsnse 
between  hope  and  fear,:  as  a  sinner.at 
the  gate  of  heaven,  who  haa  implerad 
of  St  Peter  to  open  the  gate,  and  awaita 
a  final  answer.  The  die  of  his  iaCe 
was  aoon.  caat,  for  Ellen  Scott  looking 
one  way,  yet  moving  another,  atrai^iU 
wav  threw  herself  into  Thomas  Beat« 
tie  s  arms,  exdairoingf  '^  Ah-  Tom  t 
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Tom  I  I  Ua  I  ttn  doing  that  wbiofa 
I  ihall  vam,  Irat  I  muit  trust  to  your 
gnwcoritj,  Ibr  bad  as  you  are>  I  like 
you  tlM  best.** 

Thomas  waa  deeply  affected  by  this 
ifpeal  of  the  young  and  splendid 
beanly  to  his  generosity.  He  took  her 
ia  his  arras,  snd  embraced  and  kissed 
her;  but  before  he  could  say  a  word 
in  return^  the  dewpair  and  rage  of  his 
farocber  breaking  forth  orer  every  bar- 
rier of  rcaaon,  interrupted  him.  '<  This 
is  the  trick  of  a  coward,  to  screen  him« 
lelf  from  the  chastisement  he  de« 
flerrea,**  cried  Francis,  shaking  his 
sword  at  fab  brother.  '^  A  mean  and 
infameua  appeal  to  the  agitated  pas« 
lions  of  an  mexperienced  and  infttu* 
ited  girl.  But  you  escape  me  not 
fehua!  Follow  me  if  you  dare!"  And 
be  rushed  from  the  hiouscy  shaking  his 
naked  sword  at  his  brother. 

Ellen  trembled  with  agitation  at  the 
young  man's  rage ;  and  while  Thomas 
ttill  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  as- 
sured her  of  his  unalterable  afi^tion, 
in  came  Mrs  Jane  Jerdan,  shaking 
her  apron,  and  tucking  it  so  as  to 
aitke  it  twang  like  a  bowstring. 

"  What's  a*  this.  Squire  Tummas  ? 
Are  we  to  be  babbled  out  o'  house  an' 
hadding  by  this  rapacious  young  law- 
yer o'  yours?  By  the  souls  o'  the 
Jerdans,  I'll  kick  up  sic  a  stoure  about 
his  lugs  as  shall  blind  the  juridical 
een  o'  him  !  It'a  queer  that  men  should 
study  the  law  only  to  learn  to  break 
iL  Sure  am  I  nae  gentleman  that 
hama  been  bred  a  lawyer  wad  come 
into  a  neighbour's  house  bullyragging 
that  gate  wi'  sword  in  hana,  malice 
prepense  in  his  eye,  and  venom  on  his 
longiMw  Just  as  a  lassie  hadna  her 
ain  freedom  o'  choice,  because  a  fool 
has  been  pleaaed  to  ask  her!  Hand 
the  grip  ye  hac.  Niece  Nell,  ye  hac 
itoade  a  wise  choice  for  aince.  Tarn's 
the  man  for  my  money  !  Fo'ks  are  a' 
wise  ahint  the  hand,  but  real  wisdom 
Mca  in  taUng  time  by  the  forelock. 
Bafe»  Squire  Tam,  the  thing  that  I 
isant  to  ken  ia  this— Are  you  going  to 
put  up  wi'  a'  that  bullying  and  thresit- 
cnng  ?  Or  do  ye  propose  to  chastise 
the  Ibol  aooordmg  to  his  folly  V 

"  In  truth,  Mrs  Jane,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  my  brother's  b^viour,  and 
Jwild  not  with  honour  yield  any  more 
than  I  did  to  padff  him.  But  ha  must 
balnimUed.  It  will  not  do  to  suffer 
n  to  carry  nuUtera  with  eo  high  a 
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Now,  wad  ye  be  but  advised  and 
leave  him  to  me,  I  would  play  him  sic 
a  plisky  as  he  shouldna  forget  till  hia 
dying  day.  By  the  souls  o'  the  Jer« 
dans,  I  would !  Now  promise  to  me 
that  ye  winna  fight  him." 

''  O  promise,  promise !"  cried  Ellen 
vehemently,  *'  for  the  sake  of  heaven'a 
love,  promise  my  aunt  that." 

Thomas  smiled  and  shook  his  head 
as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  **  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  asking."  Mrs  Jane 
went  on. 

"  Do  it  then — do  it  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  remember  thia,  that 
wherever  yc  set  the  place  o'  combat, 
be  it  in  hiU  or  dale,  deep  linn  or  mosa 
hagg^  I  shall  have  a  thirdsman  there 
to  encourage  thee  on.  I  shall  give  yott 
a  meeting  you  little  wot  of." 

Thomas  Beattie  took  all  this  for 
words  of  course,  as  Mrs  Jane  waa  wdl 
known  for  a  raving,  ranting  old  maid, 
whose  vehemence  few  regarded,  but  a 
great  many  respected  her  for  the  care 
she  had  taken  of  her  sister's  fimily, 
and  a  greater  number  still  regarded 
her  with  terror,  as  a  being  possetted  of 
superhuman  powers;  so  after  many 
expressions  of  the  fondest  love  for 
Klicn,  he  took  his  leave,  his  mind 
being  made  up  how  it  behoved  him  to 
deal  with  his  brother. 

I  forgot  to  mention  before,  that  old 
Beattie  lived  at  Nether  Cassway  with 
his  family ;  and  hia  eldest  son  Tnomaa 
at  Over  Cassway,  who,  on  his  father 
entering  into  a  second  marriage,  waa 
put  in  possession  of  that  casue,  and 
these  lands.  Francis,  of  course,  lived 
in  his  father's  house  when  in  Scotland, 
and  it  was  thus  that  hia  brother  knew 
nothing  of  Ids  fVequent  visits  to  Ellen 
Scott. 

Well,  that  night,  as  soon  aa  Thomaa 
went  home,  he  dinratched  a  note  to 
his  brother  to  the  following  purport : 
That  he  was  sorry  for  the  rudeness 
and  unreasonableness  of  his  behaviour. 
But  if,  on  coming  to  himself,  he  waa 
vriiling  to  make  an  apology  before  bla 
mistress,  then  he  (Thomas)  would 
gladly  extend  to  him  the  right  hand 
of  love  and  brotherhood ;  but  if  he 
refused  this,  he  would  please  to  meet 
him  on  the  crook  of  Glen-dearg  next 
morning  by  the  sun-rising.  Franda 
returned  for  answer  that  he  would 
meet  him  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  make  his  aascveratioiHi 
good  to  hia  beaxt.  *I\ieie  naft  ^yMsaxA 
nirther  dooiTt)(  ieciQiiiciA^8J(AiCRi\^^i^^ 
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but  Thomas  still  had  hopes  of  mana-i 
ging  him  even  on  the  combat  field. 

Francis  slept  little  that  nighty  being 
wholly  set  on  revenge  for  the  disgrace* 
ful  way  in  which  he  had  lost  his  be« 
loved  mistress ;  and  a  little  after  day-* 
break  he  arose^  and  putting  himself  in 
light  armour,  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  He  hod  farther  to  go 
than  his  elder  brother,  and  on  coming 
in  sight  of  the  crook  of  Glen-dearg, 
he  perceived  tue  latter  there  before 
him.  He  was  wrapt  in  his  cavalier 
doak,  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
crook  with  impassioned  strides,  on 
which  Francis  soliloquised  as  fol« 
lows,  as  he  hasted  on : — *'  Ah  ha !  so 
Tom  is  here  before  me !  This  is  what 
I  did  not  expect,  for  I  did  not  think 
the  flagitious  dog  had  so  much  spirit 
or  courage  in  him  as  to  meet  mc.  I 
am  glad  he  has!  for  how  I  long  to 
chastise  him,  and  draw  some  of  the 
pampered  blood  from  that  vain  and 
insolent  heart,  which  has  bereaved  me 
of  all  I  held  dear  on  earth  f 

In  this  way  did  he  cherish  his  wrath 
till  close  at  his  brother's  side,  and  then 
addressing  him  in  the  same  insolent 
terms,  he  desired  him  to  cease  his  cow* 
Ardly  cogitations  and  draw.  His  op«> 
ponent  instantly  wheeled  about,  threw 
off  his  horseman's  cloak,  and  presented 
his  sword;  and  behold  the  young  man's 
fiithcr  stood  before  him  armed  and 
ready  for  action  1  The  sword  fell  from 
Francis's  hand,  and  he  stood  appalled 
as  if  he  had  been  a  statue,  unable 
cither  to  utter  a  word  or  move  a  mus^ 
de. 

''  Take  up  thy  sword,  caitiff,  and  let 
it  work  thy  ruthless  work  of  ven- 
geance here.  Is  it  not  better  that  thou 
snouldst  pierce  this  old  heart,  worn 
out  with  care  and  sorrow,  and  chilled 
by  the  ingratitude  of  my  race,  than 
that  of  thy  gallant  and  generous  bro« 
ther,  tlie  representative  of  our  house, 
and  the  chief  of  our  name?  Take  up 
thy  sword,  I  say,  and  if  I  do  not  chas* 
tisc  thee  as  thou  deservest,  may  Hea- 
ven reft  the  sword  of  justice  from  the 
hand  of  the  avenger !' 

<'  The  God  of  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
ahonld  ever  lift  mv  sword  against  my 
honoured  father !'    said  Francis. 

*^  Thou  darcst  not,  thou  traitor  and 
coward  1"  returned  tlie  father. — "  I 
throw  back  the  disgraceful  terms  in 
ihj  teeth  wliich  thou  usccVst  to  thy 
Thou  camc&t  here  boilimi: 
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oiling 
,  and 


when  I  appear  in  person  for  him,  thou 
darcst  not  accept  the  challenge." 

"  You  never  did  me  wrong,  my 
dear  father ;  but  my  brother  has  wrong« 
ed  me  in  the  tenderest  part." 

**  Thy  brother  never  wronged  thee 
intentionally,  thou  deceitful  and  san- 
guinary fratricide ;  and  where  no  pre- 
vious intention  exists,  there  is  no  of- 
fence committed.  It  was  thou  alone 
who  forced  this  quarrel  upon  him,  and 
I  have  ^eat  reason  to  suspect  that 
thou  designed'st  to  cut  him  off,  that 
the  inheritance  and  the  maid  mi^t 
both  be  thine  own.  But  here  I  swear 
by  the  arm  that  made  me,  and  the 
lledeemer  that  saved  me,  if  thou  wilt 
not  go  straight  and  kned  to  thy  bfo-- 
ther  for  forgiveness^  confessing  thy 
iigurious  treatment,  and  swearing  sub!- 
mission  to  thy  natural  chief,  I  will 
banish  thee  from  my  house  and  pre- 
sence for  ever,  and  load  thee  with  a 
parent's  curse,  which  shall  never  be  re- 
movedirom  thy  soul  till  thou  art  crush- 
ed to  the  lowest  hell." 

The  young  scholar,  being  utterly 
astounded  at  his  father  s  woids,  and 
at  the  awful  and  stem  manner  in 
which  he  addressed  him,  whom  he 
had  never  before  reprimanded,  was 
wholly  overcome.  He  kneded  to  his 
parent,  and  implored  his  forgiveness, 
promising,  witli  tears,  to  fulfil  every 
injunction  which  it  would  please  him 
to  enjoin ;  and  on  this  understanding, 
the  two  parted  on  amicable  and  gra- 
dous  terms. 

Francis  went  straight  to  the  tower 
of  Over  Casswav,  and  inquired  for 
his  brother,  resolved  to  fulfil  his  fa- 
ther's &tern  injunctions  to  the  very  leU 
ter.  He  was  informed  his  brother  was 
in  his  chamber  in  bed,  and  indisposed. 
He  asked  the  porter  farther,  if  he  had 
not  been  forth  that  day,  and  was  an- 
swered, that  he  had  gone  forth  early 
in  the  morning  in  armour,  but  had 
quickly  rcturiieil,  apparently  in  great 
agitation,  and  betoken  himself  to  hit 
bed.  He  then  requested  to  be  taken 
to  his  brotlicr,  to  which  the  servant 
instantly  assented,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  chamber,  never  suspecting  that 
there  could  be  any  animosity  between 
the  two  only  brotners ;  hut  on  John 
Burgess  opening  the  door,  and  aQ« 
noundng  tub  tutor,  Thomas,  bdng 
in  a  nervlsh  state,  was  a  little  alarm* 
cd.  '^  liemain  in  the  room  there. 
Burgess,"  said  he.  ''  What,  brothar 
Frank,  ate  ^wi  ^^tVVav;,  Vsvi  «l<liia 
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hoar,  umcd  e^Mpce?  I  hope  ;on  in  ScotlaDd  »t  tliis  time.    My  fiiciil- 

ire  not  comfl  to  ■wiwinttc  me  in  my  ties  «re  altogether  confounded  b;  tile 

bed?"  erent,  not  being  able  to  caleukte  on 

"  God  fiwbid,  brother,"  utd  the  the  qualities  or  condition  of  our  mo> 

otlur;  "  here,  John,  take  ray  sword  nitor.   Anevilipirititcertainlycoald 

down  with  yon,  1  want  tome  private  not  be,  for  all  its  admoaitionapoJDted 

coDTcnation    with  Thomas."    John  to  good.  I  sorely  dread,  Franda,  that ' 

didaakatul4hef(dlowiDgconTenatioii  our  father  ia  no  more — diat  there  hath 

ensued;  fw  as  won  bb  tbedoordo-  beenanothcreDgagcincntjthathehath 

•ed,  t'nncii  diopt  on  his  knees,  and  losthiBlife,a&dthathiasoulhathbe<ai 

sud,  "  O,  my  dear  brother,  I  hare  liogering  around  his  family  before 

erred  grkvouuy,  and  am  come  to  con-  talcing  its  final  leave  of  this  sphere, 

fessmy  crime,  and  implore  your  par-  I  believe  that  our  father  ia  dead ;  and 

don.".  &r  my  part,  I  am  bo  sick  at  heart, 

"  We  have  both  orcd,  Frands,  in  that  my  nerves  are  all  in  ■  flame, 

sufiEring  any  earthly  concern  to  incite  Pray,  do  you  take  horse  and  post  off 

ui  against  eftch  other's  lives.  Wehave  for  i^lop,  from  whence  his  eomnu** 

both  erred,  but  you  have  my  foi^ve.  sion  to  ue  yeaterdaj  was  dated,  and 

aess  chceri'ally ;  here  is  my  hand  on  see  what  hath  happened  to  our  ren< 

il,«nd  gtantnjcthincin  return.   Oh,  red  father." 

Francis,  I  have  got  an  admonition  "  1  cannot,  for  my  life,  give  credit 

that  never  will  be  erased  from  mv  me-  to  this,  brother,  or  that  it  waa  any 

mory,  tliia  mtsning,  and  whicn  has  other  being  who  rebuked  me,  but  my 

cuued  me  to  see  my  life  in  a  new  father  himaelf.    Kray  allow  me  t» 

light.     What  or  whom  think  you  I  tarry  another  day  at  laut,  before  I 

met  an  hour  ago  on  my  way  to  the  set  out  on  such  a  wild-gooae  chase, 

crook    of   Glen-deatg  to  encounter  Ferhius  our  father  may  appeal  in  the 

you  i"  neighbourhood,  and  may  be  oonceaU 
ing  himself  for  some  aeoet  pnipoae. 
Did  you  tell  him  of  our  quarrel  i" 

"  Indeed  I  have,  and  he  has  given  .  "  No.    He  never  askedme  ctmcem^ 

me  such  a  reprimand  for  severity,  aa  ing  it,  but  charged  me  sharply  with 

son  never  received  from  a  parent."  iny  intent  on  the  fint  word,  and  ad- 

"  Brother  Frank,  I  must  tell  you,  jurcd  me  by  my  regard  for  bis  blcas- 

ond  when  I  do,  you  will  not  beht-ve  ing,  and  my  hoite  in  heaven,  to  desist 

me — It  I0U  not  our  father  whom  wc  from  my  purpose." 

both  saw  this  morning."  "  Then  he  knew  it  all  intuitively  ; 

"  It   was   no  other   whom  I  saw.  for  when  1  first  went  in  view  of  Uic 

What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  suppose  spot  appointed  for  our  meeting,  I  per> 

that  I  do  not  know  my  own  father  P"  ceivcd  him  walking  sharply  to  auil 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  not,  and  could  fro,  wrapped  in   his   niiUtary  cloak, 

not  he.    I  had  an  express  from  him  He  never  so  much  as  Utigned  to  look 

ycalerday.     He  is  two  hundred  miles  at  me,  till  I  came  close  to  his  side, 

from  this,  and  cvinot  be  in  Scotland  and  thinking  it  was  vouraclf,  I  fi:U  to 

mmer  than  three  weeks  hence."  upbraiding  him,  and  desired  him  to 

"  You  astonish  rac,  Thomas.   This  draw.     IIu  then  threw  otf  bis  cloak, 

is  beyond  human  com  prehension."  drew  his  sword,  and   telling  me  ho 

"  Itia  true — tlut  I  avouch,  and  the  came  in  yuur  place,  dared  ue  to  the 

aertainty  of  it  baa  sickened  me  at  encounter.      But    ho    knew  oil  the 

heart.     You  miut  be  awsrc  tliat  he  grounds  of  our  quAncl  minutely,  and 

'  '           '          '  '            ...  j-^j  ^j^^  blauie  on  mc.     I  own  1  am  ■ 
little  puzzled  to  reconcile  clrcumstaDa. 

vtd."  ces,  but  am  convinced  my  father  ia 

"  He  was  not  at  home,  it  is  true,  near  at  hand.  I  heard  his  words,  saw 

Dor  harehishorscand  retinue  arrived  his  eyes  flashing  anger  and  indigiMN 

in  Scotland.    Still  there  ia  no  deny-  tiun.     Unfortunately  I  did  not  touch . 

ing  that  our  father  is  here,  and  that,'  him,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to 

at  least,  it  was  he  who  apcikc  to  aud-  all  doubts  ;  Ibr  lie  didnot  present  the 

admcmishcd  iiu^"  baud  of  rceouciliation  to  me,  as  I  ex- 

"  I  tdl  you  it  ia  imposBiblc.    A  pcctcd  lie  would  have  done,  on  my. 

airit  bath  anokc  to  ua  in  our  futhcr's  yielding  implicitly  to  s^  " 

uuae^  firaoh  not,  and  eumat  bo  tlona." 

\\ 
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The  two  brothers  then  parted,  inth 
protettatioos  of  mutual  forbearanee  in 
aU  time  comings  and  with  an  under- 
sUndingj  as  that  was  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  that  if  their  father,  or  some 
ward  of  him,  did  not  reach  home  be* 
fbre  the  next  evening,  the  Tutor  of 
CasBway,  as  Francis  was  denominated, 
I  know  not  why,  was  to  take  horse  for 
the  county  of  Salop,  early  on  Monday's 
'  morning. 

Thomas,  being  thus  onoe  more  left 
to  himself,  oould  do  nothing  but  toss 
and  tumble  in  his  bed,  and  reflect  on 
the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  that 
mcMming;  and,  after  many  troubled 
cogitations^  it  at  length  occurred  to 
his  recollection  what  Mrs  Jane  Jer-i^ 
dan  had  said  to  him : — "  Do  it  then. 
Bo  it  with  a  vengeance ! — But  remem- 
ber this,  that  wherever  ye  set  the  place 
of  combat,  be  it  in  hill  or  dale,  deep 
linn,  or  moss  hagg,  I  shall  have  a 
thirdaman  there  to  encourage  you  on. 
I  shall  ffive  you  a  meeting  you  little 
wot  of. 

If  he  was  confounded  before,  he 
was  ten  times  more  so  at  the  remem- 
branee  of  these  words,  of  most  omi-* 
nous  import. 

At  the  time  he  totally  disregarded 
them,  taking  them  for  mere  rhodomon- 
tadc ;  but  now  the  idea  to  him  was  ter« 
rible,  that  his  father's  spirit,  like  the 
prophet's  of  old,  should  have  been  con« 
mrcd  up  by  witchcraft ;  and  then  again 
no  bethought  himself  that  no  witch 
would  have  employed  her  power  to  pre- 
vent evil.  In  snort,  he  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  so,  taking  the  hammer 
from  its  rest,  he  save  three  raps  on  the 
pipe  drum,  for  there  were  no  bells  in 
the  towers  of  those  days,  and  up  came 
oki  John  Burgess,  Thomas  Beattie's 
henchman,  huntsman,  and  groom  of 
the  chambers,  one  who  had  been  at« 
tiiched  to  the  family  for  iifty  years, 
and.  he  says,  in  his  slow  West  Border 
tongue,  *'  How's  ton  now,  callan' ?— - 
Is  tou  ony  betterlins  ?  There  has  been 
tway  stags  seen  in  the  Bloodhope« 
Liims  tis  mwoming  already." 

*'  Ay,  and  there  has  been  something 
else  seen,  John,  that  lies  nearer  to  m^ 
heart,  to-day."  John  looked  at  his 
master  with  an  inc^uisitive  eye  and 
quivering  lip,  but  said  nothing.  The 
latter  went  on,  *'  I  am  very  unwell 
to->day,  John,  and  cannot  teU  what  is 
tfae-inattcr  with  me-  I  think  I  am  be- 
wlicbed." 

^  ''It's  very  likely  thou  ia,  eallan*.  I 
tgnMadoubtonttLia." 


"  Is  there  anybody  in  this  moor 
district  whom  you  ever  heard  blamed 
for  the  horrible  crime  of  witchcraft?" 

"  Ay,  that  there  is;  mair  than  aneor 
tway.  Thore's.  our  neighbour.  Lucky 
Jerdan,  for  instance,  and  her  niece, 
Nell,  the  want  o'  the  pair,  I  doubt." 
John  said  this  with  a  sly  stupid  leer, 
for  he  had  admitted  the  old  hen  to  an 
audience  with  his  master  the  day  be- 
fore, and  had  eyed  him  afterwarda 
bending  his  course  towards  Drum* 
fielding. 

*'  John,  lam  not  disposed  to  jest  at 
this  time ;  for  I  am  diaturbed  in  mind, 
and  very  ilL  Tell  me,  in  reality,  did 
you  ever  hear  Mrs  Jane  Jerdan  accused 
of  being  a  witch  ?" 

'^  Why,  look  thee,  master,  I  dans 
nae  say  she's  «  wotch,  for  Lucky  has 
mony  good  points  in  her  character. 
But  it  is  weel  kenned  she  haaman 
power  nor  her  ain,  for  she  can  stwop  a' 
the  plews  in  Eskdale  wi'  a  wave  o'  act 
hand,  and  can  raise  the  dead  onto' 
their  graves,  juat  as  a  matter  o'  course." 

''  That,  Johuj  is  an  extraordinarjp 

EDwer,  indeed.  But  did  you  never 
car  of  her  tending  any  livmg  men  to 
their  graves  ?  For  as  mat  is  rather  die 
danger  thai  hangs  over  me,  I  wish  you 
would  take  a  ride  over  and  desire  Airs 
Jane  to  oome  and  see  me.  TeU  her  I 
am  ill,  and  request  oi'her  to  oome  and 
see  me." 

*'  I  shall  do  that,  callan'.  But  are 
tou  sure  it  is  the  auld  wotch  I'm  ta 
bring  ?  For  it  strikes  me  the  younp; 
ane  maybe  has  done  the  deed ;  an'  if 
sae,  she  is  the  fittest  to  effect  the  cure. 
But  I  sail  bring  the  auld  ane.  Dinna 
flee  intil  a  rage,  for  I  sail  bring  th» 
auld  ane — though,  gude  foigi'e  me, 
it  is  unco  like  DrinKing  the  noudy." 

Away  went  John  Burgesa  to  Drum- 
fielding,  but  Mrs  Jane  would  not 
move  at  his  entreaties.  She  sentword 
back  to  his  master  to  **  rise  out  o'  his 
bed,  for  he  wad  be  waur  if  onything 
ailed  him  ;  an'  if  he  had  ought  to  say 
to  auld  Jane  Jerdan,  she  would  lie 
ready  to  hear  it  at  hame,  though  h* 
behoved  to  remember  that  it  waan» 
ilka  sulrject  under  the  sun  that  die 
could  thole  to  be  questioned  anent."   . 

With  this  answer  John  was  foived 
to  return,  and  there  being  no  aoooonts 
of  old  Beattie  having  been  seen  ia- 
Scotland,  the  young  men  remained 
over  the  Sabbath-day  in  the  utmost 
consternation  at  the  apparition  of  their 
father  w\i\di  lihe^  Voii  «e«xk,  ^lui  thft 
appaliing  Te\)uke  ^^^i  \»^  wwwA 
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ftwn  it.  The  moat  incredulous  mind 
eoald  Mttrce  doobt  that  thej  had  had 
oonmunion  with  a  supeniatural  be« 
lag  ;  and  not  being  able  to  draw  any 
•ther  condnaion  thennBelves,  they  be- 
cuDe  persuaded  that  their  Csither  was 
dead ;  and  accordingly  both  prepared 
for.  setting  out  early  on  Monday  mor- 
Ding  towards  the  county  of  Salop,  from 
whence  they  had  last  heard  of  him. 

But  just  as  they  were  ready  to  set 
(mt,  when  their  spurs  were  Duckled 
on  and  their  horses  bridled,  Andrew 
Johnston,  their  father's  confidential 
aervaut,  arrived  from  the  place  to  which 
they  were  bound.  He  had  rode  night 
and  day,  never  once  stinting  the  licht 
gallop,  aa  he  said,  and  had  changed  lus 
horse  seven  times.  He  appeared  as  if 
his  ideas  were  in  a  state  of  derange* 
mentand  confusion ;  and  when  he  saw 
his  young  masters  standing  together, 
and  ready-mounted  for  a  journey,  he 
stared  at  them  as  if  he  scarcely  belie- 
ved his  own  senses.  They  of  course 
aiked  immediately  for  the  cause  of  his 
express,  but  his  answers  were  equi- 
Tocal,  and  he  appeared  not  to  be  able 
lo  assign  any  motive.  They  asked  him 
anent  tlieir  father,  and  if  anything  ex- 
traordinary had  happened  to  him.  He 
would  not  say  either  that  there  had,  or 
that  there  had  not,  but  he  inquired  in' 
his  turn  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
happened  with  them  at  home.  They 
looked  to  one  another,  and  returned 
him  no  answer ;  but  at  length  the 
youngest  said,  "  Why,  Andrew,  you 
profess  to  have  ridden  express  for  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles ;  now, 
yott  surely  must  have  some  guess  for 
what  purpose  you  have  done  this? 
Say,  then,  at  once,  what  is  the  pur>- 
port  of  your  message  ?  Is  our  father 
alive?" 

"  Ye— cs,  I  think  he  is." 

"  You  think  he  is.  Are  you  uncer- 
tain, then  ?" 

**  I  am  certain  he  is  not  dead^ — at 
least  was  not  when  I  left  him.  But— 
hum— certainly  there  has  a  change 
taken  place.  Hark  ye,  masters— can  a 
man  be  said  to  be  in  life  when  he  is 
OQt  of  himself?" 

'*  Why,  thou  provoking  and  ambi- 
gnons  rascal,  say  at  once  the  purport 
of  thv  message,  and  keep  us  not  in 
tills  thrilling  suspense.  Is  our  father 
well  ?" 

"  No— not  quite  well.  I  am  sorry 
to  aiy,  honest  gentleman,  that  he  is 
not.  But  the  truth  is,  my  masters, 
i>Qw  thst  I  ftee  you  well  and  hearty. 


and  about  to  take  a  journey  in  com- 
pany, I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  have 
been  posted  all  this  way  on  a  fool's  er- 
rand ;  and  the  devil  another  syllable 
will  I  speak  on  the  subject,  till  I  have 
had  some  refreshment,  and  if  you  still 
insist  on  hearing  a  ridiculous  story, 
you  shall  hear  it  then." 

'^  You  shall  as  soon  have  my  right 
hand !"  exclaimed  the  passionate  Fran- 
cis, *'  as  you  shall  either  taste  meat  or 
drink  in  my  father's  hall,  till  you  have 
said  every  word  of  his  message  to 
us." 

"  ^Vhy,  hark  you,  Mr  Tutor,"  said 
the  important  Andrew,  "  I  think  I  can 
command  as  much  as  I  please  to  eat 
and  to  drink  in  the  Castle  of  Cass- 
way,  without  your  interference,  or 
with  it ;  and  by  the  spirits  of  all  the 
Johnstons  of  Annandsae,  I'll  keep  my 
word.  I  am  neither  my  master's  serf 
nor  his  hound,  to  cour  beneath  the 
menace  of  a  boy ;  and  if  my  message 
imports  aught,  which  I  aver  not  that 
it  aoes,  it  ^ars  nothing  favourable  to 
you  in  its  substance,  Mr  Tutor  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  one  word,  I  begin  no  long 
stories,  pining  with  fatigue,  with  hun- 
ger, and  thirst."  But  Thomas,  who 
knew  his  man  better,  had  him  in- 
stantly conveyed  to  a  private  apart- 
ment ;  and,  al'ter  he  had  been  amply 
supplied  with  the  best  that  the  larder 
and  cellar  could  produce,  Andrew 
Johnston  began  as  follows :— - 

"  Why,  faith,  you  see,  my  masters, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  my  errand  to  you, 
for  in  fact  I  have  none.  Therefore,  all 
that  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you  a  story,— 
a  most  ridiculous  one  it  is,  as  ever 
sent  a  poor  fellow  out  on  the  gallop 
for  the  matter  of  two  hundred  miles 
or  so.  On  the  morning  before  last, 
right  early,  little  Isaac,  the  page, 
comes  to  me,  and  he  says, — '  John'- 
ston,  thou  must  go  and  visit  measter. 
He's  bad.* 

"  *  Bad  !*  says  I.  '  Whaten  way  is 
he  bad  ?' 

'*  *  AVTiy,  by  not  being  good,'  savs 
he.  '  He's  so  far  ill  as  he's  not  well, 
and  desires  to  see  you  without  one 
moment's  delay.  He's  in  fine  taking, 
and  that  you'll  find  ;  but  whatfor  do 
I  stand  here  ?  Lword,  I  never  got  such 
a  fright.  Why,  Johnston,  does  thou 
know  that  measter  hath  Iwost  him- 
self?' 

'•'*  How  lost  himself?  Rabbit,' says 
I,  '  speak  plain  out,  else  I'll  have 
thee  lug-hau\e<\,  lYvou  (i'wwlX  ^wx^ 
merlin!  thou  bxaXcYxel  o^  «a\  ^^\v\ 
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for  my  blood  rose  at  the  crimp,  for 
fooling  at  any  mishap  of  my  master's. 
But  my  choler  only  made  him  worse, 
for  there  is  not  a  greater  deil's-buck 
in  aU  the  five  dales. 

" '  Why,  man,  it  is  true  that  I  said/ 
quoth  he,  laughing ;  '  the  old  gurly 
squoir  hath  Iwost  himself ;  and  it  will 
be  grand  sport  to  see  thee  goin^  call- 
ing him  at  all  the  stanc-crosses  m  the 
kingdom,  in  this  here  way — Ho  yes ! 
and  a  two  tiroes  ho  yes !  and  a  three 
times  ho  yes !  Did  onybodv  no  see  the 
better  lialf  of  my  racastcr,  laird  of  the 
twa  Cassways,  Bloodhope,  and  Pant- 
land,  which  was  amissing  overnight, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  gone  a«wool- 
gathering  t  If  anybody  hath  seen  that 
better  part  of  my  mcastcr,  whilk  con- 
tains as  mooch  wit  as  a  man  could 
drive  on  a  hurlbarrow,  let  them  re- 
store it  to  me,  Andrew  Johnston,  pi- 
per, trumpeter,  whacker,  and  whecd- 
ler,  to  the  same  great  and  noble  squoir, 
and  high  shall  be  his  reward.  Ho 
yes!' 

'* '  The  devil  restore  thee  to  thy 
rights !'  said  I,  knocking  him  down, 
and  leaving  him  sprawling  in  the  ken- 
nel, and  then  hasted  to  my  master, 
whom  I  found,  indeed,  on  the  very 
north-west  turret  of  derangement; 
feverish,  restless,  and  raving,  and  vet 
with  a  fervency  of  demeanour  tnat 
stunned  and  terrified  me.  He  seized 
my  hand  in  both  his,  which  were 
burning  like  fire,  and  gave  me  such  a 
look  of  despair  as  I  shall  never  foi;get. 
*  Johnston,  I  am  ill,'  said  he,  *  gne- 
vously  ill,  and  know  not  what  is  to 
become  of  me.  Every  nerve  in  my 
bodv  is  in  a  burning  fiaime,  and  mv 
80U1  is  as  it  were  torn  to  fritters  with 
amazement  Johnston,  as  sure  as  you 
arc  in  the  bodv,  something  most  de- 
plorable hath  nappened  to  me.' 

'' '  Yes,  as  sure  as  I  am  in  the  bodv 
there  has,  master,'  says  I.  '  But  rfl 
have  you  bled  and  doctored  in  style ; 
and  you  shall  soon  be  as  sound  as  a 
roach/  says  I,  'for  a  gentleman  must 
not  lose  neart  altogether  for  a  little 
fire-raising  in  his  outworks,  if  it  docs 
not  reach  the  citadel/  says  I  to  him. 
Bnt  he  c\it  mc  short  by  shaking  his 
head  and  flinging  my  hand  from  him. 

"  'A  truce  with  your  talking/  says 
he.  '  'riiat  which  liatli  befallen  me  is 
as  much  above  your  comprehension  as 
the  sun  is  abo^c  the  earth,  and  never 
triJ)  he  eom;>relieiulccl  by  mortol  man. 
Ifar/nmst  in  forth  you  of  if,  as  Ilia  vi- 


no other  means  of  gahiing  t! 
ligence  that  I  yearn  for,  mA 
am  incapable  of  gaining  pe 
Johnston,  there  never  was 
man  suffered  what  I  have 
since  midnight.  I  believe  1 1 
doings  with  hell ;  for  J  have  1 
embodied  and  embodied  again 
intensity  of  my  tortures  has 
far  above  a  parallel  as  my  o\ 
prehension.  I  was  at  home  th 
ning  at  day-break.' 

"  '  At  home  at  Cass  way  ? 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say 

ter,  because  you  know,   or 

know,  that  the  thing  is  iro 

you   being  in  the  ancient 

Shrewsbury  on  the  King's  bu 

"  *  I  was  at  home  in  very  di 

drew/  returned  he ;  *  but  wl 

the  body,  or  out  of  the  body, 

tell — the  Lonl  only  knowel 

there  I  was  in  this  guise,  and  i 

heart  and  all  its  feelings  wit 

where  I  saw  scenes,  heard  wc 

spoke  others,  which  I  will  he 

to  you.   I  had  finished  my  di 

last  night  by  midnight,  and 

ting  musing  on  the  hjEird  fate 

providence  of  my  sovereign 

when,  ere  ever  I  was  aware, ; 

hour  of  ours,  Mrs  Jane  Jc 

Drumfielding,  a  mysterious  d 

with  whom  I  have  had  some 

doings  in  my  time,  came  suddc 

the  chamber  and  stood  before 

accosted  her  with  doubt  and 

asking  what  had  brought  he 

from  home.' 

" '  You  are  not  so  far  from  ] 
you  imagine,'  said  she ;  '  a 
fortunate  for  some  that  it  is 
your  two  sons  have  quarrelle 
the  possession  of  my  niece  £11 
though  the  eldest  is  blameless 
quarrel,  yet  has  he  been  forced 
and  they  arc  engaged  to  fight 
break  at  the  crook  of  Glen-deaif 
they  will  assuredly  fall  by  cadi 
hands,  if  you  interpose  not ;  I 
is  no  other  authority  now  on  ea 
can  prevent  this  woful  calami 
"  ^  Alas  !  how  can  I  interfei 
I,  *  at  this  distance  ?  It  is 
within  a  few  hours  of  tlie  s 
and  before  I  get  from  among  th 
ings  of  the  Severn,  their  swo 
be  bathed  in  each  other's  U 
n.ust  trust  to  the  interference  < 
vcn.' 

" '  Is  your  name  and  influen( 
t^^  Y^crir.U  for  ever?'  said  she. 
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po  tooii  to  follow  your  luuter's,  the  \V'i(h  tpewl  and  with  •(%!], 

gnat  Blax well  of  the  Dales,  into  utter 

oUivion  ?  Why  not  rather  rouse  into 

requintion  the  energies  of  the  spirits 

that  watch  over  human  deetiuies?  At 

least  step  aside  with  roe,  that  I  may 

diicloae  the  leene  to  your  eyes.   You 


-ih:: 


With  yo  and  with  ycU, 
Thii  is  the  way  to  the  palace  of  hclU-. 

Sing  Vo  !  Ho  ! 

1a:vcI  and  low, 
Down  to  the  Valley  of  Vision  we  go  I' 

"  *  Ua,  ha,  ha !  Ttm  BmUm/  add- 


I  cui  do  it ;  «id  yon  may  llieii    ed  she,  '  where  is  a'  your  couraj^e 


act  according  to  your  natural  im 
pulse.' 

<«  *  Such  were  the  unport  of  the  words 
she  spoke  to  me,  if  not  the  very  words 
themselves.  I  understood  them  not 
at  the  time,  nor  do  I  yet.  But  when 
she  had  done  speaking,  she  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  hurried  me  towards 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  she 

red,  and  the  first  step  we  took  over 
threiliold,  we  stepped  into  a  void 
space,  where  I  knew  of  none,  and  fell 
downward.  I  was  going  to  call  out, 
bnt  felt  my  descent  so  rapid,  that  my 
voice  was  stifled,  and  I  could  not  so 
nmch  as  draw  my  breath.  I  expected 
every  moment  to  fall  against  some- 
thing, and  he  dashefl  to  pieces ;  and  I 
shut  my  eyes,  clenched  my  teeth,  and 
held  by  the  dame's  hond  with  a  fren- 
zied grasp,  in  expectation  of  the  catas- 
trophe. But  down  we  went — down 
anu  down,  with  a  celerity  which  tongue 
cannot  describe,  without  light,  breatli, 
or  intervention  of  any  sort.  I  now 
felt  assured  that  we  had  both  at  once 
stepped  from  off  the  earth,  and  were 
hurled  into  the  immeasurable  void ; 
and  now  that  I  really  fi'lt  it  hud  tiken 
place,  I  wondered  how  it  had  not  hap- 
nened  to  many  others  beside  ourselves. 
The  airs  of  darkness  sung  in  ray  ears 
with  a  booming  din  as  I  rolled  down 
the  steeps  of  everlasting  night,  an  out- 
cut  from  nature  and  all  its  harmo- 
nies, and  a  joumeyer  into  the  depths  of 
hell. 

" '  I  still  held  my  companion's  hand, 
and  felt  the  pressure  of  hers ;  and  so 
long  did  this  our  alarming  descent 
continue,  that  I  at  length  caught  my- 
self breathing  once  more,  but  as  quick 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  height  of  a  fe- 
ver. I  then  tried  every  effort  to  speak, 
hut  they  were  all  unavailing;  for  I 
could  not  emit  one  sound,  although 
iny  lips  and  tongue  fathomed  the 
words.  Think,  then,  of  my  astonish- 
ment, when  my  companion  sung  out 
the  following  stanza  with  great  glcc:-^ 

'  Here  we  roll, 
Biidy  and  souK 
Down  to  the  dLvps  of  tin*  p;t\n\w\*  k'"^'— * 
Vol.  XXII. 


now ."  Cannot  ye  lift  up  your  voice 
and  sing  a  stave  wi'  your  auld  crony  ? 
And  cannot  ye  lift  up  your  ee\i,  and 
see  what  region  you  are  in  now  ?' 

'* '  I  did  force  open  my  eyelids,  and 
beheld  light,  and  apparently  worlds,  or 
huge  lurid  substances  gliding  by  me 
with  speed,  beyond  that  of  the  light- 
ning of  heaven.  I  certainly  perceived 
light,  though  of  a  dim,  uncertain  na- 
ture ;  but  so  precipitate  was  my  de- 
scent, I  could  not  distinguish  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  or  of  what  it  con- 
sisted, whether  of  the  vapours  of  ele- 
mental wastes,  or  the  streamers  of 
hell.  So  I  again  shut  my  eyes  closer 
than  ever,  and  waited  the  event  in 
terror  unutterable. 

"  *  We  at  length  came  upon  something 
which  interrupted  our  further  pro- 
gress. I  had  no  feeling  as  we  fell 
against  it,  but  merely  as  if  we  came 
in  contact  with  some  soft  substance 
that  impeded  oiur  descent ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwanls  I  perceived  tliat 
our  motion  had  ceased. 

"  *  What  a  terrible  tumble  we  hac 
gotten,  laird!'  said  my  companion. 
'  But  ye  are  now  in  the  place  where 
you  should  be,  an'  dcil  speed  the  cow- 
ard !' 

"  '  So  saying,  she  quitted  my  hand, 
and  I  felt  as  if  she  were  wrested  from 
me  by  a  tliird  object ;  but  still  I  durst 
not  open  my  eyes,  being  cominced  that 
I  was  lying  in  the  depths  of  hell,  or 
some  hideous  place  not  to  be  dreamed 
of;  so  1  lay  still  in  despair,  not  even 
daring  to  address  a  prayer  to  ray  Ma- 
ker. At  length  I  lifr<^^d  my  eyes  slowly 
and  fearfully,  but  they  had  no  power 
of  distinguishing  objects  in  the  place 
where  I  now  sojourned.  All  that  I 
perceivC'l  was  a  vision  of  something  in 
nature,  with  which  I  had  in  life  been 
too  well  acquainted.  It  was  a  glimpse 
of  green  glens,  lone:  withdrawing 
ridges,  and  one  high  hill,  with  a  cairn 
on  its  summit.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to 
divest  them  of  the  eneliantment,  but 
whcu  1  opened  them  again,  the  illu- 
f  ion  was  still  brighter  and  more  majz- 
iiifictni.    'Vhv n  ?.pTU\v.wv^ \\i \\\n  "vwX 
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1  peradYed  that  I  was  lying  in  a  little 
fkiry  ring,  not  one  hundred  yarda  froni 
th(ft  door  of  my  own  hall ! 

'^ '  I  wasy  as  you  may  well  con- 
eeifCy  daxzled  with  admiration  ;  still 
I  felt  that  something  v/as  not  right 
with  me,  and  that  I  was  struggling 
with  an  enchantment ;  hut  recollect- 
ing the  hitieous  story  told  me  bv  the 
beldame,  ^  the  deadly  discord  be- 
tween my  two  sons,  I  hasted  to  watch 
their  motions,  for  tiie  morning  was 
yet  but  dawning.  In  a  few  seconds 
After  recovering  my  senses,  I  Dercei?ed 
my  eldest  son  Thomas  leave  nis  tower 
armed,  and  pass  on  towards  the  place 
of  appointment  I  waylaid  him,  and 
remarked  to  him  that  he  was  very 
early  astir,  and  I  feared  on  no  good 
intent  lie  made  me  no  answer,  but 
stood  like  one  in  a  stupor,  and  gaaed 
at  me.  '  I  know  your  purpose,  son 
Thomas,'  said  I ;  *  so  it  is  vain  for 
YOU  to  equivocate.  You  have  chal- 
lenged your  brother,  and  are  going  to 
meet  him  in  deadly  combat ;  but  as 
you  value  your  father's  blessing,  and 
would  deprecate  his  curse — as  you 
.  value  your  hope  in  heaven,  and  would 
escape  the  punishment  of  hell — aban- 
don the  hideous  and  cursed  intent, 
and  be  fHends  with  your  only  bro- 
ther.' 

"  ^  On  this,  my  dutiM  son  Thomas 
kneeled  to  me,  and  presented  his 
■word,  disclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
all  intentions  of  taldng  away  his  bro- 
ther's life,  and  all  animosity  for  the 
vengeance  souj^ht  against  himself,  and 
thanked  me  in  a  flood  of  tears  for  my 
interference.  I  then  ordered  him  back 
to  his  couch,  and  taking  his  cloak  and 
aword,  hasted  away  to  the  crook  of 
Glen-dearg,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his 
brother.' " 

Here  Andrew  Johnston's  narrative 
detailed  the  self-same  circumstances 
recorded  in  a  former  part  of  this  tule, 
as  having  passed  between  the  father 
and  his  younger  son,  so  that  it  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  them ;  but 
beginning  where  that  broko  off,  he 
added,  in  the  words  of  the  old  laird, 
** '  As  soon  OS  my  son  Francis  had  left 
me,  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother,  I  r«  turned  to  the  fairy  knowe 
and  ring  where  I  first  found  myself 
seated  at  daybreak.  I  know  not  why 
1  went  there,  for  though  I  considered 
with  myself,  1  could  disoover  no  mo- 
ii're  that  I  had  for  doing  so,  but  was 
Jci/  thither  by  a  tort  of  impuh^c  which 


I  oonld  not  resist,  and  from  the  same 
feeling  spread  my  son's  mantle  on  the 
■pot,  laiu  his  sword  down  beside  it^ 
and  laid  me  down  to  sleep.  I  remem- 
ber nothing  farther  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  for  I  instantlv  fell  into  a 
chaos  of  sufifering,    confusion,  and 
racking  dismay,  from  which  I  was 
only  of  late  released  by  awaking  from 
a  trance,  on  the  very  seat  and  in  the 
same  guise  in  which  I  was  the  even« 
ing  before.    I  am  certain  I  was  at 
home  in  body  or  in  spirit — saw  my 
■ona — spake  these  woras  to  them,  and 
heard  tneirs  in  return.    How  I  re* 
turned  I  know  even  less  than  how  I 
went,  for  in  that  instance  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  mysterious  force  that 
presses  us  to  this  sphere,  and  supports 
us  on  it,  was  in  my  case  withdrawn  or 
subverted,  and  that  I  merely  fell  from 
one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
alighted  on  another.    Now  I  am  so 
ill  that  I  cannot  move  from  this  couch ; 
therefore,  Andrew,  do  you  mount  and 
ride  straight  for  home.     Spare  no 
horse  flesh,  by  night  or  by  day,  to 
bring  me  word  of  my  family,  for  I 
dread  that  some  evil  hath  befallen 
them.     If  you  find  them  in  life,  give 
them  many  charges  from  me  of  bro- 
therly love  and  afiection;  if  not — 
what  can  I  say,  but  in  the  words  of 
the  patriarch,  If  I  am  bereaved  of  my 
children,  I  am  bereaved."* 

Ther  two  brothers,  in  litter  amaze- 
ment, went  together  to  the  green  ring 
on  the  top  of  tnc  knoll  aboVe  the  cas- 
tle of  Cassway,  and  there  found  the 
mantle  lying  spread,  and  the  sword 
beside  it.  Tney  then,  without  letdng 
Johnston  into  the  awful  secret,  mount- 
ed straight,  and  rode  off  with  him  to 
their  father.  They  found  him  still  in 
bed,  and  very  ill ;  and  though  rqoiceil 
at  seeing  them,  they  soon  lost  hope  of 
his  recovery,  his  spirits  being  broken 
and  deranged  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Their  conversations  together  were  of 
the  most  solemn  nature,  the  visitation 
deigned  to  them  having  been  above 
their  capacity.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  their  father  was  removed  by  death 
from  this  terrestrial  scene,  and  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  made  a  great  alteration 
in  their  after  life.  Thomas,  as  so- 
lemnly charged  by  bis  father,  mar- 
ried KUeii  Scott,  and  Francis  was  well 
known  afterward  as  the  celebrated  Dr 
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ther  to  cwdve  wotut,  and  on  the  night 
thit  lier  ferenth  son  was  bora,  her 
aoBt  Jcfdan  was  lost,  and  never  more 
bead  off  cither  living  or  dead* 

Hiis  will  be  viewed  as  a  most  ro« 
toaatie  and  unnatural  story,  as  with- 
out doubt  it  is ;  but  I  have  the  strongs 
est  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 
fmnded  on  a  literal  fact,  of  which  all 
dte  three  were  sensibly  and  positively 
eonrinoed.  It  was  published  in  £og« 
knd  in  Dr  Beattie's  lifetime  and  by 
his  aequieseence,  and  owing  to  the 
reipectable  source  from  whence  it 
eame,  was  never  disputed  in  that  day 
ss  having  had  its  origin  in  truth.  It 
was  again  republish^,  with  some  mi- 
serable alterations,  in  a  Lcmdon  col« 


lection  of  1770,  by  J.  Smith,  at  No. 
15,  Fateraoster-row ;  and  though  I 
have  seen  none  of  those,  but  relate  the 
story  wholly  from  tradition,  ^et  the 
assurance  attained  from  a  fnend  of 
the  existence  of  these,  is  a  curious  and 
corroborative  circumstance,  and  provea 
that,  if  the  story  was  not  true,  the 
parties  believed  it  to  have  been  so. 
It  is  certainly  little  accordant  with 
any  principle  of  nature  or  reason,  but 
so  also  are  many  other  well  authen- 
ticated traditionary  stories ;  therefore, 
the  best  way  is  to  admit  their  vera* 
city  without  saying  why  or,  where- 
fore. 

Mount  Benger,  Julff  7,  1897. 


SUKSET. 


I. 


How  beautiful  the  evening  beams  are  falling  on  the  sea. 

Where  many  a  white  sail  pleasantly  is  moving  up  and  down  ; 
There  is  not  a  cloud  the  Sun  to  shroud,  the  sky  from  speck  is  free. 

And  as  on  a  painted  landscape  sleep  forest,  tower,  and  town. 
So  freshly  fair,  and  everywhere,  the  features  of  the  scene. 

That  earth  appears  a  resting-place,  where  angels  might  alight ; 
As  if  Sorrow  ne'er  a  visitant  in  numan  breast  had  been. 

And  the  verdure  of  the  summer  months  had  never  suffered  blight. 

II. 

Now  sinks  the  sun— a  twilight  haze  enwraps  the  sea  and  shore— 

The  small  waves  murmur  on  the  beach,  as  'twere  a  dirge  for  day  ; 
The  blackbird,  from  yon  poplar  green,  its  ditty  warbles  o'er. 

And  the  evening  star  peeps  south  afar  above  the  hills  of  grey. 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset  glow,  my  thoughts  abroad  had  flown, 

I  only  saw  the  landscape,  in  its  splendid  hues  array'd. 
Bat  the  dreams  of  long-lost  pleasures,  and  of  friends  for  ever  gone, 

Came  to  me  with  the  pensive  hour  of  loneliness  and  shade. 
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XapoUon  Bonapnrif. 
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NAPOLEON  BOMAFARTE. 


Nafoleon  Bonaparte  was  bom 
in  AJM^cio,  on  the  15th  day  of  August 
1769,  the  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte, 
a  Condcan  adrocatey  and  Letitia  Ka- 
molini.  Early  intended  for  the  pro* 
fession  of  arms,  he  was,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Count  Marboeuf,  the  French 
governor  of  Corsica^  admitted  to  the 
artillery  and  engineer  royal  school  of 
Brienne.  He  soon  developed  striking 
mathematical  talent,  and  with  it  some- 
thing of  that  peculiar  spirit  which  cha- 
racterized his  life, — a  love  at  once  for 
adventure^  and  for  severe  secluded 
mental  effort — a  desire  of  distinction, 
and  a  disregard  of  the  popular  habits 
which  lead  to  its  acquirement — a  con- 
tonpt  of  literature,  with  a  passion  for 
modelling  himself  on  the  classic  he- 
roes. 

In  1783,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his 
mind,  already  directed  to  the  popular 
side  by  his  Corsican  bbod,  and  nur- 
tured in  the  republican  visions  of  an- 
tiquity, received  its  revolutionary  im- 
pulse by  the  intercourse  with  the  Abbe 
Raynal  and  his  associates. 

In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  in  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery.  In  the  leisure  of 
gurrison  duty  at  Valence,  he  indulged 
imself  in  the  fashionable  employ- 
ment of  the  aspiring  young  men  of 
France.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  one 
of  the  questions  of  Raynal,  touching 
the  perfectibility  of  human  govern- 
ment. From  the  source,  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  from  the  writer,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  essay  was  revolutionary. 
When  Em^ror,  he  burned  this  speci- 
men of  opinions  yet  uncorrected  by 
the  command  of  armies  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  crown. 

Napoleon  was,  beyond  all  tlie  lead- 
ers of  ancient  or  modern  times,  iden- 
tified with  the  great  crisis  of  his  age. 
He  had  stood  at  the  fount  of  the  Re- 
volutionary torrent — he  had  been  swept 
along  with  it,  when  it  swelled  and 
thundered  down  in  a  cataract — he  had 
moved  in  pride  and  pomp  of  sove- 
reignty upon  its  stream,  when  it  roll- 
ed in  more  composed,  yet  more  resist- 
.  less  and  fatal  grandeur,  flooding  and 
overwhelming  the  civilized  world.  Ilis 
history,  like  that  of  the  Revolution, 
naturally  divides  itself  into  the  three 
periods  :-^Hi8  Brsi  vtzr»,^ihe  inter- 
rsj  of  mingled  war  anrl  diplomacy 


which  followed  his  Italian  triumphs^— 
and  that  statelier  period,  when,  no 
longer  fighting  for  a  master,  and  in- 
triguing for  honours,  he  was  himself 
the  sole  source  of  honours,  and  maa* 
ter  and  monarch  of  all. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  to  be  found  in  a  vast 
▼ariety  of  influences, — popular  suffer- 
ing,  the  ambition  of  privilege,  the 
worthless  life  of  the  higher  ranks; 
the  rapid  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
public  spirit  of  the  commercial  classes ; 
the  growth  of  the  chief  cities,  whicli 
at  once  exhibited  the  force  of  the 
lower  orders  to  their  own  eyes,  and,- 
by  the  condensation  and  ferment  of 
opinions,  excited  them  to  question 
authority;  the  combination  of  the 
men  of  literature,  hopeless  of  perma- 
nent rank,  contemptuous  of  its  pre- 
sent possessors,  and  stimulated  by 
the  contrast  of  their  occasional  indul- 
gence in  the  luxuries  of  the  great, 
with  the  habitual  poverty  of  their 
place  in  society ;  the  decay  of  the  na- 
tional resources;  and  the  infantine 
flexibility  of  a  monarch,  alternately 
the  slave  of  his  confessor^  his  cour- 
tiers, and  his  wife. 

But  all  those  causes  existed  to  a 
certain  degree  in  every  Continental 
State  of  the  time.  All  that  belonged 
to  the  invidious  distinction  between 
the  classes  of  society,  was  still  more 
marked  in  the  surrounding  kingdoms. 
The  public  burdens  of  France  were 
not  heavier ;  the  financial  decay  waa 
felt  onlv  in  the  books  of  the  excbe-  ■ 
quer ;  tne  taxes  were  trivial,  compa- 
red with  those  of  England ;  the  na« 
tional  spirit,  peculiarly  cheeiful,  bears 
all  pressures,  public  and  personal,  with 
native,  and  even  with  ambitious,  gaie- 
ty ;  and  those  travellers,  who  visited 
France  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Re- 
volution, were  the  most  astonished 
hearers  of  the  denunciations  of  na- 
tional ruin. 

But  the  true  source  of  tlie  fall  of 
France,  is  to.be  found  in  an  impulse 
descending  from  a  higher  region,— «i 
strength  by  which  all  those  vast  and 
various  agencies  of  evil  were  combi- 
ned ;  that  rushing  mighty  wind,  whicli, 
blowing  where  it  listeth,  gathered  and 
swept  before  it  alike  the  light  and  the 
ponderous,  the  duat  of  the  popular 
fool,  and  tY\e  ii\g«wro  WWVuv?,  i>R  ^w»  \ 


\ilpoltnn  Bunaparie, ■  IflT 

Bd  its  own  fltTT  with  thu  shedilingutheiTorkof  bMmi,wink-' 

ta  bavoc  and  oesolalion. '  ed  at  the  abomiiutioiu  of  the  French' 

eairitj  of  a  people  U  in  court,  and   often  set  the  example-' 

No  nation  ever  fell  but  But  die  crime  and  the  punishment  of 

If  the  French  RctoIu-  theGallicin  Church  weie  bnnight  oat 
a  no  other  leuon,  it  gave  into  meniorable  diBtinctnesa  from  the 
ne,  that  "  Sin  ia  a  re-  general  offince*  and  suSeriDga  of 
f  jMople" — a  fatal  pledf>e  France.  The  blood  of  Prateatantiiin 
ce  ia  preparing  against  it,  was  upon  its  head.  After  hanng,  in 
not  punfied  b;  tears,  it  tbebittereit  spirit  of  Egyptian  bond- 
load,  age,  worn  down  its  captives  for  ^es, 
e  mart  short-sighted  ab<  the  last  6eTce  effort  to  crash  t&nn 

wesk   poliiidans,    and  was  baffled  only  hj  the  Pmrideoca 

idK  malignant  deceptions  that  hears  the  cry  of  the  oppressed ; 

M  of  all  order,  is  the  so-  the  Protestant  Church,  the  true  Israel, 

Bdigion  can  be  safely  sc-  escaped,  thoufih  broken  and  diamayT 

:  the  State.    It  is  among  cd ;  but  the  Lost  of  the  penecuton, 

iipotes  of  Christianity  to  the  haughty  priesthood  that  had  come 

Mdient  to  lawful  autho-  thundering  against  them  with  horse 

away  the  veil  by  which  and  chariot,  the  anathema  and  the 

ided  by  ambition  to  the  proscriptinn  of  the  sword,  were  swil< 

I  contented  and  conscicn-  lowed  up  in  their  sight.     The  waters 

ai,  finally,  bf  awaking  of  Resolution,  stayed  for  a  momeutf 

lofty  rewards  and  impe-  were  let  loose,  and  the  punuera  wore 

aidours    of  the  future,  buried  in  their  bosom. 
Uce  superior  to  tile  vul-        There  is,  in'the  whole  range  of  his- 

na  of  the  world,  and  di-  tory,  no  instance  of  the  fall  of  a  great, 

attainment  of  all  the  no<  Government,  and  the  overthrow  of  its 

s  of  society  and    man.  institutions,   onder  similar  circum- 

dlus  the  natural  ally  of  stances.     Foreign  war,  fierce  domes- 

lent,  and  it  is  the  dictate  tic  oppression,  the  sudden  severity  <^ 

gmmon  sense  and  com-  famine,  have  first  shaken  nations,  and 

ice,  that  civil  government  when   the  opening  of  ruin  was  once 

L  to  itN  intereits  by  the  thus  made,  the  multitude  of  the  rai- 

rtfcly    ties   that   can   in-  nor  drcamstances  of  evil  have  ponred 

rind  of  man.  in  to  augment  and  consummate  the 

nine  of  this  connncion  ruin.    But  ancient  France  perished 

ij  deranged  by  impurity  without  war,  without  the  violent  prca- 

iow     The  religion  of  the  snrei  of  servitude,  and  without  the 

la  securing  the  first  ereat  visitations  of  nature.  A  new  and  more 

U|^n,— theknowle^of  resistless   infliction   was   summoned 

id  tile  practice  of  rirtue.  against    her   tmm   a   quarter   which 

nent  of  France  had  long  she  could  as  little  anticipate  or  repd, 

gotrol,  not  Ins  of  the  po-  as  she  could  pluck  the  lightning  bom 

■mofthepopularreform,  the  clouds. 

tlie  deep  and  prqudiced         It  is  remarkable  that  the  import- 

mperstition,  than  of  the  ance  of  an  established  Religion  to  the 

dvance  and  salient  vigour  conservation  of  the  State  was  equally 

Ml  genius.     Christianity  felt  by  both  parties.     From  the  com- 

lad  changed  its  original  racncement  of   the    reign  of   Lows 

idty  fbr  the  arts  and  de-  XVI.,  some  care  had  been  exerted  in 

edtes  of  a  coriuptcd  and  the  choice  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 

lie  of  society.    AlteruBte-  clergy.     The  cry  of  the  political  rc- 

:  spirit  and  the  gsrb  of  a  formers  had  made  this  essential   as 

a- monk,  it  was  a  stately,  even  s  popular  propitiation.    But  the 

d- guilty  thing  of  intrJ-  meamrc  was  too  late.  Public  propriety 

■ora,  violent  and  jealous  hod  been  ofi'ended  by  the  gross  Irreglii 

-Ud  self- indulgent  and  larities,  the  personal  worldUneM,  and 

davesof  amhilion.    The  the  bitter  jealousies  of  the  CMIican 

hood  who    blessed    the  Church,  until  the lan«tagtoto>nl«m^ 

n  agmlost  the  ProtenUnt'  had  become  VuAnlnu,  at\&  omi^  vkA- 

procMmfd  its    hlimd-  he  chanRrd,     'FVie  ynWAwV  Trf«tTMT* 
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Btiengtbened  this  oontcmptj  from  the  and  polluted  by  the  flights  of  its  mb* 

consaousDesSj  that  if  they  were  to  be  ordinate  ministers  of  ruin, 

resisted  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  spirit  With  the  fall  of  RobespieiT8«  the 

of  purified  religion.    They  struggled  true  Kepublic  went  down  to  the  grave, 

to  obtain  the  mastiery  of  tne  Churchy  All  that  followed  was  an  approad^  to 

first  by  division ;  by  proclaiming  the  the  regular  governments  of  Europe^, 

merits  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  un*  yet  so  remote  as  to  be  scarcely  distuw 

rewarded^  while  they  pointed  to  the  guishable  from  the  wild  and  barbarous 

ostentatious  luxury  of  the  dignitaries  anarchy  of  the  past.  But  the  attempts: 

raised  to  their  rank  by  Court  favour,  of  the  more  moderate  Revolutionista 

by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  by  the  were  evidently  gaining  ground— come 

darker  price  of  individual  corruption,  deference  for  personal  security  and 

Having  thus  weakened  the  union  of  national  law  influenced    the  public 

the  Establishment,  and  filled  the  in-  councils — some  efforts  for  the  torma- 

ferior  portion  witli  the  revolutionary  tion  of  a  government  which  Europe 

principle,  all  was  done,  and  they  wait-  could  recognise  were   visible  ;    and 

ed  but  the  moment  to  tlirow  the  torch  though  France  was  still  hideous  to  the 

into  the  mine.   It  was  thrown  in,  and  eye,  and  still  priding  herself  in  that 

the  explosion  left,  of  Church  and  State,  revolutionary  costume,  every  fold  of 

but  dust  and  ashes.  which  was  stiffened  with  blood,  yet 

It  is  seldom  sufficiently  adverted  the  axe  in  her  hand  dripped  no  more. 

to,thatthe^rimarYol:jectofthe  Revo-  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  future 

lutionistswas  the  fall  of  Religion — that  monarch  of  Continental  Europe  ap» 

the  primary  triumph  of  the  rebels  was  peared.  In  1791  he  had  attracted  no* 

the  ruin  of  the  Establishment,  and  tice  by  his  plan  for  the  attack  of  Tou« 

that  the  consummation  of  the  Repub-  Ion,  then  Royalist,  and  garrisoned  by 

lican  victory  was  in  the  decree — that  the  Allies.  The  ignorance  of  the  Alliea 

^  There  was  no  God !"   The  Revolu-  officers  at  the  beginning  of  a  war — the 

tion  had  been  commenced  fifty  years  disunion  and  pusillanimity  of  a  force 

before;  and  its  commencement  was  composed  of  various  nations,  chiefly  of 

not  in  railings  at  tbe  vices  of  govern*  the  i^nwarlike  South, — and  perhaps 

ment,  or  sorrowings  over  the  pres«  treachery,  a  common  agent  in  toe  suc- 

sures  of  tlie  people,  but  in  scoffings  at  cesses  of  the  time,  gave  Toulon  into 

religion.    The  first  act  of  popular  su-  the  hands  of  the  French  general  Du« 

premacy  was  to  tear  down,  stone  by  gommicr,  whose  head  would  have  an- 

stone,  the  altars  of  France,  and  cover  swered  to  the  Conyention  for  failure, 

their  ruins  with  the  blood  of  the  and  whose  gratitude  recommended  the 

priesthood.    The  grand  success  was  young  officer  of  engineers  to  the  notice 

tp  abolish  the  principle  of  religion,  of  his  government.    Bonaparte  was 

All  thenceforth  was  easy,  and  in  the  appointed  Chief  of  Battalion,  and  ors 

natural  flow  of  human  things.    The  dered  to  the  army  of  Italy.    Ue  had 

massacres,  the  innumerable  and  in-  now  ascended  the  first  step  of  ^' 


describable  abominations  of  France,  throne, 
were  the  simple  result  of  die  extinc-  But  the  memory  of  Robemiene 
tion  of  the  belief  in  a  God,  and  a  fu-  rendered  the  Government  which  rose 
ture  state.  The  ^re  had  been  kindled  on  his  ruin,  jeabus  of  his  parliaans. 
in  the  forest,  and  it  might  be  thence-  Bonaparte  had  been  distinguished 
forth  left  to  itself ;  the  natural  blow-  for  jacobinism.  His  stem  and  Till- 
ing of  the  wind  was  enough  to  spread  dictive  nature  had  easily  adopted  the 
and  rouse  it  into  universal  connagra-  furious  tone  of  the  early  Democfacy, 
tion.  and  his  absence  with  the  army  pioba- 
The  true  death  of  the  Revolution  bly  alone  saved  him  fVom  the  general 
instantly  followed  this  triumph.  It  catastrophe.  The  stupendous  course 
had  done  its  work,  and  might  now  of  good  and  evil  to  France  that  was  to 

Sass  away,  leaving  its  remaining  of-  flow  from  the  genius  uid  fortune  of 

^  ces  of  national  calamity  to  inferior  this  extraordinary  man,  might  have 

influences.      That  mighty  shape  of  been  cut  off  in  its  source  byUie  revo- 

evil,  that  seemed  almost  an  embodying  lutionary  steel.    He  was  arrested,-^ 

of  the  original  enemy  of  man,  had  now  but  i-eleased  at  tlie  instance  of  his 

achieved  its  conquest,  and  might  re-  countryman,  Salicetti,  a  partisan  of 

/w  to  Its  place  of  darkness,  Icavine  the  new  Government. 

t/ie  /alien  land  to  be   overshadoweu  In  \1?*S\\«  c!^i««x»  VwaxowiJiot 
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;  to  true  booonr.    Bum, 
of  the  Director;,  uid  thiK 

b  fiiends,  and  in  ratlemiMS  and  |>»<  virtttol  muter  of  all  that  France  AmU 

fcmr  h«  Btediuted  what  mmld  pro-  offer  to  hii  ambition  or  hia  ricea,  had 

bahi;  have  been  at  once  the  final  been  the  declared  admirer  of  Madame 

ataWowAenl  of  hii  Mautr;,  and  of  Besuhamois— abaDdaomeCreoleof  St 

bk  religion.    He  applied  for  leave  to  Domingo.  Atallcinies.theprofligatehB* 

~-  into  the  Turkiih  terTiee ;  but  the  blla  of  France  have  atancegireQextra- 

lee  of  hia  deatiny  waa  France,  and  ordinary  influence  to  women  in  public 

I  career  waa  at  that  moment  about  afUn,  and  have  aanctioiicd  the  use  of 

IB  craen.  the  moat  proBigate  meani  of  purcha- 

Tne  Pailaian  mob,  which,  orf^niied  aing  itt  exercise.    To  marry  tbe  faded 

aiananny,  had  hitherto  been  the  true  misiresa  nf  anian  of  rank,  wai  among 

tarda  of  the  Government,  rote  againit  the  most  cuitomary  modea  of  promo- 

llie  ConventioQ.     Menou,  the  gene-  tlon.    It  is  not  to  charge  Bonaparte 

lal  of  the  Conventional  troopi,  exhi-  with  peculiar  baseness,  but  to  apeak 

tiled  want  of  nerve,  where  all  de-  of  him  as  comtilving  with  the  received 

paded  on  instant  and  vigorous  exc-  CuBiomof  candidates  for  honours,  that 

CDtion.    The  Government  had  nut  its  he  is  stated  to  have  relieved  Barrasof 

ftte  into  the  hands  of  Buras.    Barras  a  rejected  miilresa,  as  tile  price  of  hia 

had  been  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 

rmembered  the  energy  of  Bonapirtc.  army  of  Italy.  The  statement  was  noa 

— BMuparte  had  t>een  a  spectator  of  torious  at  the  time — it  was  suitable  to 

the  aaaault  of  the  Tuilcrics  on  the  themoratsof  France— it  was  repulsive 

loth  of  Auguit,  and  had  been  known  to  no  delicacy  in  the  reckless,  profll- 

to  exprea  hia  contempt  equally  of  the  gate,  and  ambitious  mind  of  Bona- 

drfence  and  of  the  attack.     It  is  not  parte, — andtodoubtit,withoutBtrong- 

improhable,  that  in  the  present  crisis  erground  than  the  contempt  of  an  Eng- 

Ae  profewional  loldier  should  have  lisli  mind  for  the  morals  of  the  conn> 

repeated  his  contempt,  or  that  the  ha-  try  and  the  man,  would  be  to  unsettle 

bitnalMlicitor  for  employment  should  all  the  faith  of  history.    If  we  should 

lave  oKred  hia  servicei.  He  waa  sent  require  an  evidence  of  the  feeble  share 

fat  bj  Barras,  and  invested  with  the  which  his  love  took  with  his  ambition 

coounandof 6000 troops, thelasthope  in  this  marriage,  it  might  be  found 

of  the  Convention.    He  threw  his  lit-  in  the  rapidity  of  hia   departure   to 

Ik  anbT  into  the  Tuilerics,  prepared  assume   trie  command.      At   a    time 

ftr  battle  on  the  instant,  and  within  when  no   baiard   of   the  troopa  re- 

a  few  hours  recrivCd,  at  the  mouth  of  quired  his  presence,  he  remained  but 

lainn*,  the  attack  of  3D,(10I1  men.  three  days  with  hia  bride,  before  he 

The  action  waa  brief.   The  army  of  hurried  to  the  army,  and  attacked  the 

the  Seetiona  was  staggered  by  flmling  Ausiro- Sardinians.     He  waa  married 

ihst  the  first  fiirioui  impulse  of  a  mob  on  the  9th  of  March  ITOS, — within 

ni'ao  longer  to  be  victory,  even  in  one  month,  (April  10,)  the  battle  of 

Puis.  A  few  diaeharges  of  grape-shot  Monte  Notte  was  fought,  and  he  Iook> 

■altered   them  like  sheep  IVom   the  ed  from  the  summit  of  the  AIpe  on  the 

iVtut  of  the  armed  poets;  and  fVom  plains  of  that  lovely  and  magnificent 

tiiai  dar  forth  the  reign  of  the  rabble  land,  in  which  he  was  to  win  bis  moat 
VMonuone.  The  Convention,  rescued  unstained  glories. 
ftmn  die  guillotine,  was  grateful,  and  Bonaparte's  Italian  birth,  and  con- 
while  Barraa  waa  placed  at  the  head  sequent  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
cf  the  ganison  of  Paris,  Bonipartewos  guage,  the  habits,  and  the  impulses  of 
mointed  second  in  command.  Italy, — his  earliest  campaign,  which 

One  of  the  many  phases  of  the  He-  had  been  on  its  frontier, — the  tempta- 
.volution  was  now  passed-  The  Direc-  tion  to  a  conquest,  alluring  to  France 
toiial  Government  was  formed  out  of  by  the  opulence  and  by  the  divisiona 
the  Convention.  Barrss,  with  four  of  its  sovereigoties, —  the  native  and 
ndleaguea,  waa  at  the  head  of  the  Go-  acknowledged  aupertorityofthcFrench 
verament ;  and  Bonaparte, — vi[;otoua,  soldier  over  the  indolent  and  eSemi- 
and  able,  and  publicly  devoted  to  the  nate  man  of  the  South, — all  ilimolatcd 
raliiig  party,  mnst  have  felt  himself  him  to  the  attack  of  Italy.  With  the 
intbiehiRhroadtafiiriDne.  But  there  Directory,  the  tntAuca  w«e,  \l  Vaia 
was  4  at3}  man  iKnct  path,  Aowerer     pcraon&l,  e<ius,U;  sUowg.    "^ft  \ia.Vi* 
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hwl,  till  now^  been  foughl  along  the 
eastern  and  northern  boumlury  of 
France.  Austria,  often  defeated,  had 
still  struggled  boldly ;  and  army  after 
army  had  been  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
plunge  into  the  land  of  forests  and 
mountains  beyond  the  Khine.  The 
talfiota  of  the  ablest  genoala,  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  most  .enthusias- 
tic troops  of  the  Republic  had  been 
wasted  against  the  solid  fortresses^  or 
the  still  more  unconquerable  morasses, 
defUea,  and  torrents,  of  that  vast  remon 
of  wild  nature  and  fierce  soldiership. 
But  Italy  lay  before  the  French  ar- 
mies an  open  champaign,  the  German 
was  there  stripped  of  the  native  defen- 
ces that  check  the  march  of  an  invader 
more  than  the  sword.  He  was,  like 
tlie  Frenchman,  a  stranger  in  a  land 
of  strangers ;  and  if  more  known,  was 
known  but  as  the  foreign  master  of  a 
people  feeling  their  chains  enough  to 
njoioe  at  the  coming  o^a  foreign  de- 
liverer, though  without  the  honest 
cnergry  to  br^^  them  for  themselves. 
The  Austrian  troops  in  Italy,  too,  were 
of  an  inferior  rank  to  those  of  the  ar- 
mies that  had  fought  the  battles  on  the 
Rhine,  and  made  the  chief  glory  of 
some  of  the  finest  officers  of  the  Re- 
public consist  in  the  dexterity  of  their 
escape  from  the  pursuing  thunders  of 
the  Archduke  Charles.  To  attack  Aus- 
tria in  Germany,  was  thus  to  charge 
.tlie  grand  army  of  an  empire  of  sol- 
diers in  its  front ;  to  attack  it  in  Italy 
was  to  fiedl  upon  the  rear  of  the  camp, 
and  sacrifice  the  rabble  of  stragglers 
apd  loiterers  among  the  baggage.  But 
the  singular  sensitiveness  of  Austria 
to  the  fate  of  her  Italian  dominions 
was  also  known ;  and  the  sagacity  of 
the  young  General  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
pointed  out  to  his  government  the  di- 
rect result  of  Italian  triumph  in  reliev- 
ing the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine. 
He  knew  that  while  Austria  had  a 
man,  or  a  musket  to  put  into  his 
hand,  she  would  fight  for  her  Lom- 
bard provinces,  that  she  would  dis- 
mantle every  regiment  in  front  of  her 
enemies  on  the  West  to  support  the 
struggle  in  the  South ;  and  that  while 
ahe  listened  with  scorn  to  the  remote 
echo  of  the  war  on  the  German  fron- 
tier, the  first  cannon  fired  from  the 
Tjirolcse  hills  would  sound  like  a  tliun- 
derclap  in  the  ears  of  Vienna.  If  peace 
was  to  be  conquered,  it  nmstbc  by  the 
iriumpha  of  that  army  at  whose  licad 


Bonaparte  was  now  to  niovej 
siding  genius  of  France  and  < 

A  pldu  of  the  war,  on  a  v) 
was  then  formed,  by  which  tl 
army  was  to  press  on  to  th' 
mastery  of  the  Lombard  { 
while  the  Rhcniah  army  wa 
advantage  of  the  first  weakiM 
opposite  line  of  the  Archdukej 
were  to  push  forward,  until- 
querors,  descending  from  th 
met  the  pursuing  troops  of  Mc 
der  the  walls  of  the  Austrian 

Bonaparte  found  his  army  1 
posed  on  the  mountains  withi 
in  rags,  without  pay,  and  full 
murs  at  themselves  and  their 
ment.  But  they  amounted 
than  forty  thousand  men,  ae 
accustomed  to  the  mountai 
ships  and  warfare,  eager  for 
and  battle,  and  contemptuoc 
enemy.  Delay  would  have  ] 
mutiny,  if  his  nature  had  not 
total  reverse  of  tardiness.  He 
instantly  to  the  passage  of  tht 
the  lower  range,  where  the  m 
stoop  to  the  Mediterranean* 
march  towards  Genoa,  the  kf 
avenue  from  Rome  to  Piedn 
flank  moved  under  the  hilli  i 
was  cantoned  the  Austro-S 
army,  united  for  the  defence 
of  Turin  and  the  Milanese,  v 
command  of  Beaulieu.  TIm 
the  opposing  Generals  were  ai 
ly  contrasted  as  their  fortoD 
naparte  was  twenty-six,  Bea 
venty-five.  The  Austriaiia 
down  in  separate  columns  on 
my  moving  below ;  the  Frew 
ed  bravely,  but  on  the  wb 
beaten,  until  nightfall.  B 
General  was  now  in  the  field  i 
the  display  of  his  subtle 
While  the  Austrians,  inten 
complete  the  victory  next  i 
halted  on  the  ground,  Bonap 
his  troops  in  motion,  manceuvr 
the  Austrian  centre  during  tl 
and  by  davbreak  rushed  to  a: 
whidi  broke  the  enemy  with 
of  colours,  guns,  and  some  I 
prisoners. 

The  beaten  army,  atill  str 
still  resisting,  was  again  atti 
tliis  indefatigable  seedier.  •  1 
battle  at  length  wasted  the  A 
They  trembled  for  the  Milan 
Sardinians  withdrew  to  tlie  d 
their  tirritorv.    The  latter  « 


lnT'3                                       yapolcon  Sonaparlf.  ]|)[ 

■td.     Turin  wm  the  ncartr  prizo.  poxLi,  from  the  great  imiwriul  auprc- 

Hic  King  of  SiTtlinim  mw  hii  Tuj^itive  iQMy,  iluwii  ti>  ihc  govcrmnLiit  of  a  do- 

■nnjr  driven  witliin  two  leagues  of  hii  zen  vilJaf^,  wm  d«i)K)tiiui,  ind  everjt 

etpital ;  and  the  trophiei  Of  the  fimt  holiler  of  authority,  fruni  the  leader  oif 

BotKh'i  esmpaign  vete  eit;hty  guuB,  niilliuns,  duwn  to  the  petty  baron,  « 

twentj-one  stanuR  of  cAloum,  tweiity-  pliy^ue  to  all  beneath  him — the  prin- 

Avt  ucniMnd  ilain  or  prisoners,  an  dpieiiof  equal  righthadhcenactnoif- 

■rmiftiee,  by  whicti  the  King  of  S«r-  led^lhy  theItBlmnfj;overnmcnta,ai>d 

dinia  aurrendered  icvcn  of  hia  lortrena-  hail  gi vl'II  the  dccjicst  evidence  of  their 

es  '"A  aboTe  all,  the  dear  pasiiagc  of  truth,  in  thi;  prosperity  of  tiioie  illiu> 

tlw  Alpa  to  the  Kiturc  invaidoD  uf  the  trioui  communities. 

Fmch  arniieii.  Tlu    timt   ftx'hiig  of  a    iraTelkr 

The   long-delayed   puniahment   of  through  the  Italian  cities  is  utoniah- 

Italy  was  now  to  iMfpn.    The  golden  ment  at  the  graudt:ur  and  beauty  of 

dajaof  thel'eninsulahulpoiiiicdawuy,  vrhat  has  bvcn  dune  by  the  depancil 

RDM   the   period  when   France  and  gcucraliuns.      He  id  struck  with  tlio 

Atutria,  reheveil  from  the  diiturbance  gigantic  bcale  of  thu  jniblic  worka,  the 

of  petl*  princes  and  a  divided  king-  embankinenl*  of  the  riven,  llicmoka, 

dam,  flad  become  syetemittic  rivaU.  the  hijih  ru«li<,thccathednlsi  tliepa-i 

The  old  qoarri'la  of  Uie  Italian  stales,  lares  of  the  san'rdgus.   lie  finds  thou 

though  bitter  and  wasteful,  werehomi-  all  etainpud  with  a  cliantL'ter  of  bolU- 

leM,  compared  to  the  sweeping  vio-  iiessaud magnilnile,of uns|iaringcMii< 

knee  of  tJiote  two  mighty  strL-ainii  of  liiicss,  and  triumpliant  (Kiwcr.     Ilia 

war,  which,  rushing  from  tlu-  'i'vrol  nest  fVeliiig  ia  the  utter  falling  off  it> 

ud  the  Alph,  encountered  with  tlitir  all  that  uiice  churatterixed  the  nation, 

oppodng billows  on  the  plunsof  Italy.  The  ]u>iuiiu»cc  of  a  climate  unuiateh- 

But  even  during  peace,  the  rival  inle-  cd  for  fertility — s  lanilscai)e  that  of  it- 

rcua  of  these  two  great  powen  work-  Eelf  (ills  tile  mind  with  lofty  thought, 

cd  Ksrcely  a  lees  fatal  oiieration  on  and  urgen  it  to  [uiiiting  laid  |ioetry — 

ihe  public  nrosperity.  By  their  public  a  place  in  the  cuntre  of  Kuro|H;,  Wiwli- 

wint,  the  little  Italian  republics  had  ed  by  the  hivcliest  uf  all  its  seas,  and 

nacn  into  that  opulence,  Btreiigih.aiid  open  to  llie  most  direct  intercourse 

splendour,  which   had  so  long  made  with  theriuhcstregionaof  thcUldand 

than  at  once  a  light  sud  a  womU-r  to  New  World,— have  still  lift  the  Italian 

Europe.     Gitled  by  nature  with  u-  poor,  uilt^eucrateimitutor  in  thearts, 

lent  of  the  finest  order, — led  ciiiuilly  a  narrow  and  stujicGteil  trader,  aud  a 

*     the  richness  nf  his  imagination  and  soldier  bealt-n  by  the  trooin  of  all  na- 

.  iinfluenceof  hiscliiiiuie,  toall  that  tion-i.      The  ]>eople  wander  a  feeble 

make*   lifi:   luxurious,   and  all   that  and  shrunken  generation,  through  tlie 

mkealuKurygracefuI.noblu.aiidima-  hills  and  monuments  of  their  ouoes- 

ginative,  tlie  Italian  surroundeil  him-  turn.      The  life  of  the  Italian  noble  ii 

■elf  with  the  mssterpii'ecs  uf  art,  with  absorbed  in  tlie  empty  activity  of  itlle- 

the  ftluriea  of  sncieiit  literature,  unco-  ness  on  nyRtem,  in  the  biseDesH  of  ]iu- 

vend  frout  their  Human  gnvc,  and  litiealintrigue,or  thegroBsneKcof  pi'i- 

wilh  the  new  trophies  of  a  native  li-  oonal  profligacy.     TJio  peaaaut,  with 

Icrature,  if  leu  tnastive  and  mogiii-  tome  of  the  rude  virtues  tliat  belong 

fioent,  jet  fresher,  more  brilliant,  and  to  u  life  of  labour,  yet  more  readily 

more  congenial  to  the  romantic  ele-  than  any  oilier  man  unites  with  then) 

nnceof  thetime.  The  temples  which  the  habits  of  the  robber  and  the  a«- 

ue   majesty   of   Homau  genius  hod  sashin.     The  Uterary  man  is  a  copyist 

built  for  the  homage  of  all  ages  and  of  France,  or  an  obscure  plunderer  uf 

all  mankind,  were  mingled,  not  en-  the  dead — a  frivolous  acadeniiciait,  or 

cambered,  witli  the  bowery  and  fan-  a  scribbler  of  such  vericB  aa  live  in 

tanicarchitectureuf  the  Italian  Muse,  coteries  and   the  hot-house*  of  ama> 

But  thofe  Republicans  had  a  siill  lof-  teurship,  but  perish  on  the  first  expoa 


S.' 


...         I   their  sure  tu  the  free  blasts  of  public  opi- 

ftaodom.  While  France  was  alternate-  uion.     Tlie  priesthood  arc  tile  native 

ly  torn  by  the  violence  of  feuilalism,  product  of  the   Uiimish  BUpiemacy  ; 

ud  dwrwled  by  the  vices  of  alavery,  ami  the  encampment  of  the  PopitJi 

nd  while  the  noith  of  Europe  was  ChurchthTougnoutthcwtiiuittVfmKi^ 

a  hu^  dni^coo,  wiib  ten  lliouMand  able  by  th«  truuvVtn^  ouL  ut  A\  >>»e 

^r      x'x'tr'  ^'"''^  ''"'^''  '"""  °^  vi^;,laiive  \n.w(jr  r>\    Ak  viwvA  ssrtk 
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ney  instlnetlTeiy  mrrowid  their  for« 
Cieis  with  the  swamp  and  the  thicket, 
and  feel  secure  only  in  repelling  the 
advance  of  the  generous  labours  of 
aoan  for  human  amelioration,  and 
in  turning  the  light  of  heaven  into 
nysticism  and  gloom.  Herculaneum 
aad  Pompeii  are  but  feeble  emblemt 
«f  4he  huge  and  silent  ruin  that  has  co- 
vered Italy,  of  the  grace  and  grandeur 
of  the  past,  or  of  tho  dimness  and  mo- 
■uraental  hopelessness  of  tlic  time  to 
come. 

The  little  Italian  cities  ro6c  by  Li- 
berty. Witli  Ial>crty  came  opulence; 
for  all  tliat  in  essential  to  rouse  tlie 
latent  vigour  of  man,  is  the  assurance 
that  the  fruits  of  his  labour  shall  be 
his  own.  Their  successes  were  mira- 
aulouB.  Tliey  liad  oi^cned  a  new  mine, 
and  the  unexhausica  treasures  that  hju\ 
lain  for  ages  liid  too  deep  for  the  rude 
eye  and  hurrying  tread  of  the  northern 
invasions,  were  now  s])rcad  lavishly 
before  the  hand  of  their  powerful  and 
gifted  discoverers.  The  soldier,  the 
merchant,  tlie  statesman,  the  poet,  the 
painter  of  Itnlv,  found  i>o  rivals  in 
the  circuit  of  tlie  world.  It  was  the 
great  mart  of  genius,  from  which  everv 
nation  purchased,  yet  found  it  stxA 
full,  still  ghtttTing  with  new  and  taste- 
ful spleiKlour. 

There  is  no  strikiup:  portion  of  Eu- 
i^ope  which  has  nol  snccessirely  had 
its  day  of  being  tried  for  empire. 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  have  been 
in  their  turn  at  the  head  of  Euro]>e, 
and  have  lost  their  hope  of  settled 
tfupremacy,  oidy  by  some  palpable 
want  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  llie  day 
of  Italian  supremacy  was  brilliant  but 
brief.  Opulence  produced  vice.  There 
was  no  vigour  in  the  national  religion 
to  purify  the  people  from  the  habitual 
corruption  of  prosj)erity.  The  first 
symptoms  of  that  great  epidemic, 
which  was  so  rapidly  to  prostrate  the 
strength  and  the  fame  of  the  Penin- 
sula, were  found  in  the  guilty  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  sell  themselves 
10  a  roaster  for  the  bribe  of  their  ava- 
rice or  passions.  Civil  war  followed  ; 
the  arts  and  commerce  fled  fVom  the 
'Soand  of  blood-thirsty  faction.    The 

eiloioiAer  sought  an  asylum  in  some 
id  less  tortured  with  petty  tyranny. 
l*hc  Christian  shrunk  from  the  dou- 
ble persecution  of  the  despot  and  the 
pritat.    The  funeral  debasement  of 
fAe  human  niiml  grew  out  of  the  do- 


Isuement  of  public  nrindple.  The 
Italian  at  length  saw  his  country  the 
habitual  prey  of  tlie  great  bordaring 
powers,  and  he  saw  it  with  only  the 
anxiety  to  know  which  would  be  the 
safer  side.  He  followed  the  rival 
hosts  to  the  field,  not  to  share  in  the 
gallantry  of  Uie  struggle,  but  to  pro- 
fit by  the  spoils  of  thcfallen.  He  was 
a  suttler  before  the  battle— a  fugitive 
while  it  was  fighting — ^a  plunderer 
when  it  was  done.  He  purchased  im- 
munity by  contempt,  and  secured  his 
few  remaining  privileges  only  by  the 
prompt  embrace  of  his  chains. 

But  human  nature,  however  trained 
to  slavery,  will  feel  its  humiliation. 
Tlie  sounds  of  freedom  from  France 
were  loud.  The  Italian,  full  of  lofty 
renietnbranccs^  kept  green*  and  vivid 
by  the  eap^eriicss  with  which  the  mind 
takes  refuge  from  the  present  in  tlic 
dignities  of  the  [last,  or  the  hopes  of 
the  future,  was  told  of  the  glories  of 
his  ancestors ;  the  coining  of  the  vic- 
torious anny  of  a  llepublic,  emulating 
the  name  and  forms  of  his  own  re- 
nowned Commonwealth,  and,  above 
all,  headed  by  an  Italian,  was  new 
life  ;  was  rejoiced  in  as  the  opc^ning  of 
a  flood-gate  of  triumph,  the  epoch  of 
boundless  renovation  to  tlic  native 
land  of  arts  and  empire. 

The  peculiar  feebleness  of  tlic  Italian 
sovereigns  at  this  period,  laid  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  bold  incursion. 
Bound  to  Austria,  so  far  as  to  lose  the 
moral  force  belonging  to  national  in- 
dependence, they  yet  retained  a  jea- 
lous assumption  of  authority,  just  suf- 
ficient to  deprive  them  of  the  strengtli 
belonging  to  the  union  of  vassals* 
With  all  that  was  abject  in  slavery, 
they  had  all  that  was  weak  in  free- 
dom. Naples,  the  Fajial  States,  and 
Venice,  at  once  hated  and  intriguetl 
with  each  other.  The  Milanese  and 
Tuscany  were  Austrian  provinces ;  the 
petty  princes,  whose  territories  lay 
compressed  between  the  limits  of  the 
greater  states,  hated  and  intrigued 
with  all.  As  a  nation,  Italy  hated 
Austria,  and  was  kept  in  submission 
only  by  fear.  As  individuals,  the  peo- 
ple scorned  their  princes— exultea  in 
the  coming  of  that  day,  when  they 
sliould  be  revenced  on  their  dissolute 
and  degenerate  dynasties — ^whcn  they 
should  see  the  revenues  of  the  state 
no  longer  lavished  on  actresses  awl 
ium\Qiu«,  aiv^  \\x^  ^l«  ^1  VbA  iwliaoi 
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in  the  mldal  of  the  nobUst  monumenti 
of  ItaEun  ge^ns  and  power,  only  like 
thit  of  the  worm  in  the  tomb. 

From  'Uie  moment  of  Bonaperte'i 
lint  impMflsion  on  the  Austrian  armies, 
the  eyes  of  France  and  Italy  alike 
mse  tnmcki  on  him.    By  France  his 
triumphs  were  hailed  as  a  revival  of 
that  Republican  energy  which  had 
died  in  the  dubious  warfare  of  the 
Rhine.  Republicanism  was  declared  to 
have  resum^  its  imell,  and  the  young 
conqueror  to  be  tne  gifted  being  by 
whom  its  withering  clouds  and  fires 
were  to  be  rolled  once  more  against  the 
enemies  of  France  and  human  nature. 
But  a  large  portion  of  his  success  has 
alwaya  arisen  fVom  his  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  the  popular  mind.  He 
felt  that  with  the  French  the  first  im<< 
pulse  was  vanity ;  and  he  fed  this  alU 
swallowing  passion  with  the  most  pcr^ 
petual  banquet.    In  this  spirit,  the 
seizure  of  the  books,  pictures,  and 
statues  of  the  Italian  princes,  was  a 
master-stroke.  It  was  undoubtedly  an 
extension  of  that  flexible  code,  the 
laws  of  war.    It  had  not  been  prac« 
tised  by  conquerors  during  the  later 
ages.   But  painful  as  all  aggravations 
of  the  natural  evils  of  the  sword  must 
be  to  humanity,  and  regretted  as  such 
divorces  of  the  works  of  genius  from 
their  native  seats  must  be  by  taste,  yet 
this  spoliation  may  have  been  among 
the  most  harmless  and  the  most  natu« 
ral  of  all  the  results  of  French  aggros* 
lion.    In  the  chief  instances,  those 
trophies  were  taken  as  eauivalents  to 
the  treasure  or  territory  wnich  the  con* 
queror  had  a  right  to  seize.  Their  pos- 
session was  thus  little  more  tliaii  a 
imrdiaac.    And  even  humanity  may 
be  glad  of  a  violence  which  relieved  the 
peasant  and  the  citissen  from  the  loss 
of  their  last  property,  and  the  still 
more  bitter  presence  of  foreign  task- 
masters, at  the  expense  of  tlie  i<lle 
walls  of  convents,  or  the  profligate 
boudoirs  of  sovereigns.  To  the  man  of 
laste  in  Italy,  the  loss  was  com  para- 
tivelv  trivial,  in  the  midst  of  that  mul- 
titnoe  of  masterpieces  which  no  vio- 
lence could  caxTj  away.    To   strip 
Italy  of  all  its  pictures  would  have 
been  as  hopeless  as  to  strip  it  of  its 
trees.    Tliousands  of  great  works  re- 
mained after  the  French  spoliation. 
Thousands  more  no  avarice  of  plunder 
could  have  removed.    The  frescoes, 
those  works  in  which  the  genius  of  the 


great  masters  was  most  creative  and 
superb^  must  remain.  The  eolosnl 
sculptures,  the  architecture,  all  the 
mightier  menKNrials  of  the  neople  and 
their  mind,  were  immovable.  To  the 
man  of  taste  of  other  countries,  the 
concentration  of  the  masterpieces  oould 
scarcely  be  a  source  of  reffret.  He 
found  them  in  a  spot  wh&ce  they  might 
be  easily  approached  by  all  nations, 
where  their  variety  of  excellence  might 
be  studied  at  his  ease,  and  where  the 
artist  and  the  spectator  might  enrich 
and  elevate  his  fancy  or  his  powers  at 
once  with  the  splendour  of  die  Vene- 
tian pencil,  the  grace  of  the  Bolognese, 
and  the  severe  majesty  of  the  school  of 
Rome.  Even  to  the  native,  the  loss 
might  have  been  not  without  strong 
compensation.  The  pencil,  relieved 
from  the  overwhelming  presence  of  the 
ancestry  of  Italian  art,  might  have 
struggled  to  emulate  the^  honours. 
The  distance  between  that  gigantic 
manhood,  and  the  infant  feebleness  of 
its  descendants,  might  have  been  for^ 
gotten,  until  the  diild  had  risen  into 
full  strength  and  stature,  and  the  days 
of  Raphael  and  Augelo  gave  signs  of 
dawning  again  upon  the  world. 

But  tne  conduct  of  the  Allies  in  de- 
manding the  restitution  of  the  master- 
pieces, was  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
wise.    And  England,  which  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  demand,  laid 
down  the  true  principle,  which  con* 
verted  an  act  of  war  into  a  foundation 
of  peace.    "  It  was  a  mobal  le»^ 
SON."  With  these  trophies  before  the 
eyes  of  France,  the  national  vanity 
would  have  forgotten  defeat.    Unable 
to  feel  that  triumph  may  generously 
restrain  its  lull  rights  of  vengeance,  or 
that  there  may  be  any  limit  to  the  ex^- 
actions  of  the  sword,  but  the  power  of 
the  arm  that  wields  it,  the  revolution- 
ary and  imperial  disturbers  of  Europe 
would  have  argucil  the  ixxtsession  of 
those  fruits  of  early  rapine  into  the 
feebleness  of  their  conquerors*  Every 
picture  and  statue  would  have  been  ae 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet — would  have 
been  held  forth  by  a  giddy  and  iufla-* 
ted  nation  as  an  answer  to  the  wisdom 
or  the  fears  which  deprecated  new  a^ 
gressions  on  Europe  ;  and  France,  m 
the  first  moment  of  her  recovery  from 
the  blow  that  had  beaten  her  to  the 
ground,  would  have  pointed  to  those 
memorials  as  the  rewards  of  a  gallan- 
try wliich  could  not  W  v^V\m<\aX«\^ 
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MmI  iho  rightfVil  inheritance  of  a  ▼!• 
f(OUT  and  valour  still  too  formidable  to 
be  provoked  by  the  united  world. 

The  character  of  the  French  system 
of  warfare  was  now  developed  in  Italy. 
Its  principles  were  excessive  rapidity, 
incessant  attack,  and  prodigal  expen- 
diture of  lives — the  fierceness  uf  barba- 
rian war  directed  by  the  highest  skill 
of  moileni  science.  But  there  was  an- 
other element  of  success  which  was 
unquestionably  employed  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner  oy  the  French  Ge- 
neral, the  corruption  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  hostile  governments,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  their  military  of- 
ficers. The  habits  of  foreign  life,  the 
lower  salaries  of  office,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  Frenchmen  employed  in  fo- 
reign capitals,  rendered  corruption 
easy.  Where  every  court  had  a  French 
theatre,  everv  man  of  rank  a  French 
mistress,  and  every  sovereign  a  tribe 
of  French  menials,  from  the  lowest 
domestic  to  the  most  confidential  at- 
tendant on  his  person,  there  could  be 
no  want  of  spies.  The  sum  expended 
on  the  officials  of  one  superior  German 
court  during  the  Italian  campaigns, 
has  been  stated  at  upwards  of  half  a 
million  sterling.  The  plans  of  cam- 
paigns were  betrayed  to  Bonaparte  be- 
lorc  the  ink  was  dry  upon  them.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  use  the  language 
of  a  more  than  human  foresight,  in 
boldly  predicting  to  his  government 
alike  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
his  own  victories,  to  wind  up  the  po- 
pular wonder  to  the  height  of  a  super- 
Btitious  homage.  A  succession  of  des- 
perate battles  drove  the  Austrians  over 
the  Po,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Adda. 
The  daring  attack  of  the  bridge  of 
Lodi  laid  Milan  open  on  the  1 4th  of 
May  17U6.  The  Austrian  governor  of 
Lombardy,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
abandoned  the  capital  of  tlie  north  of 
Italy  to  a  Corsican  refugee  but  twen- 
ty-six years  old. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms 
was  still  to  be  purchaseil  by  a  long 
and  bloody  warfare.  Austria  had  hi- 
therto defended  Italy  only  with  its  old 
garrison.  The  strength  of  the  empire 
ad  rolled  to  the  German  frontier; 
but  now  the  stream  was  chani^ed,  and 
the  military  might  of  a  population  of 
five-and- twenty  millions,  was  to  ])our 
from  the  Tyrol  upon  the  assailant  who 
had  dared  to  violate  the  ancient  mo- 
MtMTcby  of  the  Ctesars* 

But  the  talent  and  vivid  daiiiig  o£ 


Bonaparte  were  born  fbr'thc  mastery 
over  the  slow  and  heavy  courage  A 
Austria.  Three  successive  armies  un- 
der Wurmser,  Alvinzi,  and  the  Arch* 
duke  Charles,  were  pierced  by  the 
fiery  charge  of  the  French  columns ; 
and  Bonaparte  at  last  climbed  the 
Tyrolese  hills,  to  see  the  remnants  of 
the  Archduke's  army  flying  before 
him,  scattering  dismay  through  the 
immense  countries  at  his  feet,  and 
startling  the  slumbers  of  the  Austrian 
throne. 

One  obstacle  alone  bad  remained  to 
delay  his  march  to  consummate  tri- 
umph, Mantua.  This  great  fortress 
had  been  the  central  point  of  the 
Austrian  operations.  It  was  singu* 
larly  strong  by  art  and  by  position ; 
and  while  it  contained  a  hostile  gar- 
rison, no  French  army  in  Italy  could 
feel  itself  secure.  Advance  was  ren« 
dered  difficult,  but  casual  repulse 
might  become  ruin,  while  the  troops 
in  Mantua  waited  only  to  fall  upon 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  retreating 
army.  But  the  siege  was  singularly 
hazardous.  The  fortress  and  city 
stand  in  an  island  formed  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Mincio,  and  the  only 
access  to  which  was  by  five  causewayii 
one  of  them  strongly  fortified. 

The  French,  impatient  of  delay, 
called  out  to  be  led  to  the  storm ;  but 
some  partial  attempts  soon  convinced 
them  that  the  walls  of  Mantua  were 
to  cost  time  and  blood.  But  its  posi« 
tion  was  obviously  favourable  to 
blockade.  The  neglected  state  of  the 
Austrian  fortresses  rendered  it  urobable 
that  a  garrison  of  twelve  tnousand 
men  might  be  speedily  starved  intd 
surrender.  Four  of  the  cauaewaya 
were  attacked,  the  Austrian  commu- 
nications with  the  country  were  cut 
oif,  and  Serrurier  was  left  at  the  head 
of  a  force  inferior  to  the  besiegedj  to 
wait  the  work  of  famine. 

No  conqueror  ever  felt  more  deeply 
the  maxim,  that  an  invader  must  ne- 
ver pause.  Disengaging  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army  from  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  and  relieved  for  the  mo- 
ment from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  he  tlirew  his  force  into 
the  shai>e  of  movable  columns,  and 
ranged  at  will  tlirough  the  north, 
east,  and  west  of  the  Peninsula.  He 
forced  the  Venetians  to  a  reluctant 
and  dishonourable  submission ;— he 
seized  the  harbours  of  IHiscany,— he 


hpftl  TatitoriM, — he  put  down  in-  omipit^i.    lie  hadckared  lulj  of 

nirectioa, — he  fanned  new  DOTeTii-|  ill  ntbve  oppomdon,  and  leveled  it 

Mcntt,  Mid  eeued  thiin  this  ileepleM'  intoamtgnifiMHtparadefbrthetioopa 

raund  of  minor  execution  only  when  of  the  Republic.    Mantiu  la;  behind 

the  lound  of  the  tnimpels  froiD  the  him  ;  abumarkforhiBreaT,  anJreidj 

Alpa  told  him  thnt  his  battle  waa  not  to^thunder  on  the  fint  gathering  of 

jet  done,  and  that  he  wai  again  to  inaiimction.     The  return  of  bis  co* 

faee  biuI   to  overwhelm   the  gallant  lumns,  which  had   (<ane  like  whirU 

■ildiership  of  the  Empire.  winds  throufih  ihc  Italian  provinca^ 

'  The  battle  o£  Hivoli,  the  bloodiest  subduing  and  wasting,  gave  him  an 

of  hia  Italian  buccl-sscs,  at  li.'ngth  ilo<  armj  in  tlie  highest  preparation  for 

ctded  thi:  fall  of  Mantua.     Wurmter  war — nuuncrouH,  opulent,  elevated  bj 

had  resisted,  with  a  tirmni'ss  worthy  continuiil  victory,  contemptuous  of  iti 

of  the  importancu  of  hia  trust,  theaa-  enemy,  posBionate  for  conquest,  and 

uultaof  inL'eneiny,BndlheBliIl  more  devo^  lo  itf  general  aa  to  the  Imng 

tbrmJdablepres9urcs  of  disease  and  genius  of  battle.   Bonaparte  knew  the 

famine.      The  relief  of  the   fortreaa  power  of  the  mighty  initnimcot  in  his 

waa  now  beyond  hope.   The  Austrian  Lands.  The  cauniin  was  loaded  to  tha 

aimiea  had  beeu  scattered  hke  duet  lips,  the  match  was  in  hja  grasp,  and 

before  the  feet  of  the  invaders ; — hia  the  discharge  shook  to  the  fbunnationa 

sanisoD  waa  reduced  to  extremity,—  the  majegty  of  Austria.     The  Ardi^ 

nia  aide-de-camp,  Klenan,  waa  scut  to  duke  Cliarles,  the  last  hone  of  Impo« 

mat  for  ii  surrender.     Bonaparte  wu  rial  generalship,  at  the  head  of  the 

present  at   the   interview  witli  the  last  army  of  the  Empire,  waa  attacked 

Dlockading   general.    But  all  things  on  the  Tagliagmento,  and  waa  fbrced 

in  France  arc  theatrical,  and  Buna-  from  river  to  river,  from  entrendroent 

parte  atood  wrapt,  from  head  to  foot,  to  entrenchment,  and  from  mountain 

m  a  mantle, — the  mysterious  spirit  to  mountain.    His  troopB  were  drawn 

of  the  couferencc,  whidi  he  finislicd  np  on  the  verpe  of  the  last  barrier  of 

by  casting  off  his  disguise,  and  prtn  theEm^re,whcn.tohisastoniBhineiit, 

Bouncing   those  oracular   phrases  in  he  received  a  proposal  fbr  peace.     It 

which  every  Frenchman  delights,  in  was  the  policy  of  Bonaparte,  a  policj 

which  Bonaparte  dclJEhtcd   most  of  which  he  retained  in  all  his  nitnre 

all,  and  which  he  and  his  people  had  wart,  to  seize  on  the  moment  of  some 

equally  learned  from  the  stage.     But  signal  success  for  the  proposition  of  a 

hi*  conduct  was  not  yet  destitute  of  treaty,  and  in  tliat  proposition  to  d^ 

that  courtesy  which  belongs  to  brave  mand  terms  less  advantageous  than  tha 

men  gaining  honour  from  each  other  vanquished  might  be  entitled  to  ex> 

by  t)w  long  display  of  Hkill  and  iotro-  pect.     By  this  moderation,  he  often 

pidity.     Writing  down  the  conilitiona  surprisc^l  the  dispirited  enemy  into  ■ 

of  surrender,  he  left  it  at  Wunnser'i  glad  acquiescence.    But  his  game  wu 

disposal  to  ocixpt  them  on  the  spot,  not  yet  closed.    The  tinsi  treaty  often 

or  at  almost  any  interval  required  by  grew  in  severitjr  of  conditions,  which 

his  military  honour.     The  letter  to  were  yet  compUed  with  from  die  dtf> 

theDirectory  onthisoccasioncontain-  .  Scutty  of  resuming  a  hostile  attitude, 

td  a  lesttmony  to  the  vulour  of  the  the  rcUietauce  of  sovereigns  to  appal 

defeated  general ;  and  the  act  of  sur-  their  ]>eoplc  with  the  news,  that  the 

render  itself  was  marked  by  the  deli-  period  of  tiloodshed  must  suddenly  i». 

eaey  of  his  declining  to  be  present  turn,  and  the  actual  sacriilcea  already 

when  Wurmscr  gave  up  Iur  bwotiI  at  ntade, — the  abandonment  of  territory, 

the  head  of  his  garrison.  Those  traitB  popiilalion,  and  fortreHSCS,  a*  plc^jea 

of  feeling  were  bo   soon  obliterated  for  the  negotiation.    But  if  the  treaty 

from  the  character  of  Napoleon,  that  remained  a  lobing  one,  he  still  had  ilie 

they  deserve  commemoration  even  for  reniuly  which  hi'  never  failed  to  use; 

the  Bake  of  contrast.    But  the  custom  — he  treasured  up  his  wrath  until  he 

of  sparing  tliu  defeateil  general  the  eaw  his  ant^igonist  disarmed,    A  pre* 

additional  pain  of  humbling  himself  text  for  attack  was  made,  a  French 

beforehis  victor,  had,  we  Iwliuve,  long  airoy  waa   iustundv  flung  upon  the 

been  a  rule  in  tiie  service  of  England,  frontier,   and  in   tlirec  mouths,   tlie 

Bonaparte  was  now  free  toiieize  uiwn  Fri.-uch  flag  was  seen  flying  from  tho 

ilKlaii«nuuriortl]Ofe»traonliijary  turreta  of  m«  (^acmf  t  u;fnU&.  ^QosiM 


IM 


parle's  letter  to  the  Archduke  Is  me* 
monble  even  as  a  record  of  his  abrupt 
and  ostentatiouB^  yet  subtk  style  : 

,  **  It  is  the  part  of  a  brave  soldier  to 
make  war,  but  to  wish  for  peace.  The 
present  strife  has  lasted  for  six  years. 
Have  we  not  yet  slain  enough  of  raen, 
and  Bufficientlyoutraged  humanity  ?  Peace 
is  demanded  on  all  sides.  Europe  at  large 
has  laid  doven  the  arms  assumed  against 
the  French  Republic.  Your  nation  re- 
mains alone  in  lioiitiIity»  and  yet  blood 
flows  faster  than  ever.  This  sixth  cam- 
paign has  commenced  under  ominous  cir- 
cumstances. £nd  how  it  will,  some  thou- 
sands of  men  more  will  be  slain  on  either 
side ;  and  at  length,  after  all,  we  must 
come  to  an  agreement,  for  everything 
■lUst  have  an  end  at  last,  even  the  angry 
passions  of  men.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tory made  known  to  the  Emperor  tlieir 
desire  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  which 
desolates  both  countries,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Court  of  London  opposed 
it.  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an 
understanding,  and  roust  we  continue  to 
cut  each  other*s  throats  for  the  interests 
or  passions  of  a  nation,  herself  a  stranger 
to  tlie  miseries  of  war  ? 

**  You,  the  General- in-chief,  wlio  ap- 
proach by  birth  so  near  the  crown,  and 
are  above  all  those  petty  passions  which 
agitate  ministers  and  tlie  members  of  go- 
vernment, will  you  resolve  to  be  the  be- 
nefactor of  mankind,  and  the  true  saviour 
of  Germany?  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
mean,  by  that  expression,  to  intimate, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  defend 
yourself  by  force  of  arms ;  but,  under  the 
supposition  that  fortune  were  to  l>coome 
fiivourable  to  you,  Germany  would  be 
equally  exposed  to  ravage. 

*«  Witli  respect  to  my  own  feelings, 
General,  if  tliis  proposition  should  be  the 
means  of  saving  one  single  life,  I  should 
prefer  a  civic  crown,  so  merited,  to  the 
mehmcholy  glory  attending  military  tri. 
umph.*' 

The  Archduke's  grave  and  simple 
answer^  was  a  striking  contrast  to  tuis 
theatrical  declamation : 

**  Unquestionably,  Sir,  in  making  war. 
and  in  following  the  road  prescribed  by 
lionoar  and  duty,  I  de^sire  as  much  as  you 
tlic  attainment  of  peace  for  the  happinens 
of  the  people,  and  of  humanity.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that,  in  tlie  situation 
which  I  hold,  it  is  no  port  of  my  business 
to  inquire  into  and  determine  the  quarrel 
of  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  that  1  am 
not  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
miiAMP/pknipotentiarfpowetM  for  treat- 


Ni^KiUon  Bonaparie*  C^% 

faig, — yoH  wll)  excuse  me^  Generalt  if  I  do 
not  enter  Into  a  negotktion  with  jo« 
touching  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, but  which  does  not  lie  within  my 
department.  Whatever  shall  happen, 
either  respecting  the  future  chances  of 
the  war,  or  the  prospect  of  peace,  I  re- 
quest you  to  be  equally  convinced  of  BBf 
jdistinguished  esteem." 


The  negotiation  was  hroken  «C 
The  Archdnke  made  a  lion-Kke  re« 
treaty  fighting  through  the  mountains, 
imd  turning  fiercely  on  the  Freodh, 
who  hung  on  his  march  step  by  step, 
until  Upper  Styria  was  evacuated^  and 
Bonaparte,  entering  upon  Lower  Sty* 
ria,  saw  before  him  the  boundless 
plain  of  Austria^  and,  between  his  bat- 
talions and  the  walls  of  Vienna^  no* 
thing  but  a  fugitive  population,  cities 
terrified  and  throwing  open  their 
gates,  and  a  broken  host  carrying  dis- 
may far  and  wide  throuch  the  land. 

He  descended  from  tnc  hills,  and 
advanced  within  a  few  marches  of  the 
capital,  where  the  Archduke  had  de- 
temiined  to  fight  the  final  battle  fbr 
his  country.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
Germans  was  at  last  broken,  the  fears 
of  a  great  and  luxurious  city,  roused 
by  the  unusual  clamours  of  war,  and 
still  more  keenly  touched  by  the*  sight 
of  the  wounded,  and  wreck  of  its  own 
volunteers,  overwhelmed  the  courage 
of  the  government.  The  court  gave 
the  fatal  example  of  despair,  by  send* 
ing  its  treasures  into  Hungary.  The 
Archduke  alone  raised  his  voice  in  the 
grand  council  for  resistance  to  ihc 
last.  The  army,  indignant  at  defeat^ 
and  strongly  devoted  to  this  gallant 
soldier,  were  ready  to  perish  with  him, 
before  a  French  foot  should  pollute 
the  mother  city  of  the  Empire.  He 
represented  to  the  Council,  that  Bo« 
naparte,  at  every  step  in  advance*,  was 
leaving  his  resources  behind,  that  he 
was  plunging  into  a  country  where 
every  man's  hand  would  be  raised 
against  him,  that  the  warlike  depen- 
dencies of  Austria  were  ready  to  pour 
down  their  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  on  the  rear  of  the  French, 
and  finally,  that  peace  now  made 
would  be  only  a  truce,  leading  to  t 
bloodier  and  more  conchndvc  war. 
His  prediction  was  fearfully  realised  ; 
within  ten  years,  the  Austrians  saw 
Napoleon  marching  into  Vienna  over 
the  ruin  of  their  armies. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1797,  the 
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prdimliiMlM  at  peace  were  ^guti  at     of  the  condnetit  had  now  been  qden- 
Leoben.     Bonsparle  had  felt  the  ha-     didly    ahown.      Uii   after    triuinphr 


Mrd  of  hii  pMition,  In  the  niidit  of 
tlie  boalile  millions  of  Auitria  ;  and 
he  acknowledged  it  in  his  aniirer  lo 
the  mnrtnnrs  of  the  Directory,  at  hia 
pfing  a  reniite  to  the  Empire.  "  If," 
Mid  he,  in  his  dispatch  from  Leohen, 
itof  the  Italian 


be  of  a  broader  grandeur 
of  desolation.  Yt-l,  in  even  dieir 
most  exultini;  momenta,  he  mi^t 
have  looked  with  regret  on  their  con- 
traat  with  the  early  glories  of  the  Ita- 
lian war.  As  he  waded  deeper  in 
blood,  his  few  traits  of  nobleness  and 
ipaigns,  I  had  marlc  a  point  of  gencrositj  were  stained  and  lost ;  hiS 
going  to  Tnrin,  I  ihould  never  have  nature  hourly  durVcned,  until  human 
paned  die  Po  ;  had  I  iniisted  prenia-  havoc  and  the  fierce  excitement  of 
tareljonadTancina  tn  Rome,  Ifihould  war  bccsme  cKscntial  to  his  being. 
netrr  havo  neruicd  Milan  ;  iind  now,  Treacliery  and  murder  were  his  h^ 
had  I  mafle  an  indispen sable  object  nf  bitual  instruments  of  i>oncr,  anil 
teariiini;   Vienna,   J   mi^ht  luiiv  de-     power  waa  cxereimilonlv  for  tyrannj- 


Itnt/ed  the  Itfjiuhlk. 


St'lHnli,  rapaciouE,  and  Lloud-thitBty, 


The  treaty  of  (lampo  Formio  ceded  he  was  the  providential  rcoiii^c  of 
to  France  the  Belgic  I'rovineiii,  a  '  *  " 
boundary  on  the  llbine,  and  the 
*inual  poeicEsion  of  a  large  part  of  the 
North  of  Italy,  as  tlie  iiroteetrcsa  of 
the  Cisalpine  Hepulilic.  Austria  was 
tsrapensateil  by  the  Rtiran.' of  Wuin-, 
an  act  of  deep  criminality  in  Imth 
tbosi"  who  gave  and  those  wlio  jmilil- 
td  by  this  Bwee|>inK  pluiidcr ;  jit  .il- 
rami  to  be  looked  on  as  the  retributive 
veii;*eance  of  a  sujK'rior  will  against 
the  snllen  tyr.inny,  and  cun'lf.«a  cor- 
ruption of  tlic  A'tnctian  oli^^eliy. 
F.ven  thehvpocritic.'jRiH.'echuf  Bona* 
parte  to  the  envoys  of  the  senate, 
touches  on  topics  ttiat  might  have 


roused  the  ii 


and  virtue.  "  1  will  -^a  niysilf,"  said 
ihia  fierce  moralist,  "  I  will  go  and 
ikstroy  your  dungeons  on  the  Bridge 
of  Tegrs— Opiuions  sliall  lio  free ;  I 
will  hare  no  Inquisition !"  lie  added, 
in  Us  usual  strain  of  ominous  tlireat 
and  artful  cxap:gcration,  "  I  might 
have  gone  to  Vienna  if  I  had  willed. 
I  have  made  a  i>eaci;  with  llie  Knipc- 
roT — I  have  eighty  thousand  men 
twenty  gunboats — I  wiU  hear  of  n 
Inquisition  and  no  Senate — I  will  die 
tite  the  law  to  yau — I  will  be  an  At- 
tila  to  Venice — If  you  cannot  disarm 
your  population,  I  will  do  it  in  youi 
ilead — Vour  government  ia  antiiiut 
ted — it  muat  crumble  to  pieces."  Tliu; . 
with  the  fall  of  one  republic,  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  and  the  establishment 
of  another,  the  fatal  humiliation  of 
the  mightiest  and  roost  ancient  dy- 
nuty  of  Europe,  and  llie  elevation  of 
France  to  a  height  from  which  her 


vices  of  France  and  the  ci 
moral  placuu  made  to  dcv 
sistless,  till  the  intcr|>usition  of  tlic 
mighty  punisher  between  tlic  living 
and  the  dead ;  and  extinguiahul  smid 
the  rtjoieings  uf  mankind. 

Within  even  die  next  year  n  new 
and  singular  scene  uf  partial  defeat. 
and  final  supremacy,  was  to  o)ien  upon 
this  memorable  man.  Tliu  French 
Uirectory,  at  variance  widi  each  otlier, 
uniMpular  with  tlic  nation,  and  de- 
apitied  by  tlie  armii's,  tbe:i<led  the  pri^ 
sencc  ot  Roiiaparte  in  I'iiris.  His 
spirit,  sick  of  uiniKUul  itiiiet,  and  long- 
ing fur  eummaiid  and  i-on'juest,  Aii. 
II  uf  humanity     spisiil  the  indulgruces  of  [irivate  life ; 


yet  flit  that  hi.i  time  to  sciie  tlic  Go- 
vernment was  not  yet  cutne ; — in  bir 
1  exiireEsinu,  "the  fruit  was  not 
yet  ripe."  His  early  reveries  of  Ori- 
ental dominion  ruiie  again.  Tlie  ro- 
mantic descriptions  of  Egypt,  by  Sa- 
vary  and  Vulney,  were  pviiular  v^ 
France.  Itonaparte  proposed  ili,  con- 
[jui'Kt,  and  the  Directory  named  bin. 
to  ihe  command  uf  the  ex|>i-diliiin, 
which  was  to  reveal  to  seiiuc!  tlur 
buried  treasures  of  the  birth-place  of 
all  knowledge,  and  give  to  France  a 
new  culonv,  worth  all  that  had  been 
torn  from  her  by  the  British  anus  ;— 
the  gate  to  India,  and  the  secure  ci- 
tadel of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
had  the  deeper  motives  of  freeing 
selves  from  the  invidious  presence 
servant  in  whom  they  dreaded  a 
cr ;  and  of  diaiuing  up,  far  ftunt 
France,  a  body  of  trooiia  fierce  with 

victory,  and  iworo  to  tlic  fortuiux  pf 

fiery  atrength  m^t  pour  down  with     dieir  general, 
tnoie  Gonauming  and  reuatlcss  force         On  tLc  19th  o£  Uq,  \1^%.  'a»- 
apon  die  nathas,  the  ItaUdii  am-     Egyptian  armaxnettlM.WtAhog^'^'*^" 
pi^  dated.    The  /iilurc  omqiieroT    loD.     On  the  ttS\b  ot  3ttiK  ^^»  ^■'•'WVi 
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NapoUan  BonaparU^ 
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landed  at  Alcxandrlaj  and  pursued 
the  armed  Copts  and  Alaiiicluketi 
through  the  valk'y  of  the  Nile  into 
Upper  Egypt.  But  the  enemy — that 
was  yet  to  confVont  and  pursue  Na- 
poleon through  all  his  career,  to  grow 
with  his  growth^  and  strengthen  with 
his  strength,  and,  finally,  to  strike 
him  to  the  earth  without  hope— was 
now  roused. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  British 
fleet,  under  NeWn,  was  seen  steering 
down  on  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The 
French  fleet  was  instantly  attacked.—* 
The  long  preparations  for  defence,  tlie 
land  batteries,  the  hazards  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  untried  shore,  all  gave  way  to 
Nelson.  In  an  action,  whose  story 
is  immortal,  tlie  French  armament 
was  destroyed,  tlie  French  expedition 
aealed  up  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
England  made  the  mistress  of  the 
Iklediterranean. 

Bonaiiarto  now  felt  the  rashness  of 
his  hope  to  found  an  Asiatic  empire. 
His  troops  were  baflted  by  the  natives, 
headed  and  inspirited  by  a  few  British 
at  Acre.  He  felt  himself  a  prisoner, 
—saw,  in  the  disturbances  and  perils 
which  shook  France,  the  natural  field 
for  his  ambition,  —  abandoned  his 
army,  and  escai)ed  to  restore  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Frendi  armies,  and  be  a 
Ling. 

The  Directory,  contemptible  in  tlicir 
personal  characters,  had  soon  alienated 
all  parties.  The  Russians,  under  the 
famous  Suwarrow,  had  destroyed  the 
elite  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy. 
France  was  in  the  state  of  mingled 
indignation  and  terror  that  an  iinio- 
vator  loves ;  and  Bonaparte  had  none 
of  those  scruples  that  might  restrain 
ft  generous  mmd  from  ^e  full  use  of 
opportunity. 

The    crisis   rapidly   arrivetl, — the 
Directory  attempted  to  sustain  their 
■inking  power  by  the  popularity  of  Bo- 
naparte,— tlic  two  legislative  bodies, 
the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  openly  quar- 
relled.   Both  were  suddenly  crushed. 
The  part  of  Cromwell  was  acted  again 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Legislature  by 
an  armed  force.    Three  Consuls  su- 
perseded the  Directory  and  the  Con- 
stitution.   Bonaparte,  under  the  title 
.  of  First  Consul,  was  made  sovereign, 
—and  the  Republic,  the  funeral-pile  of 
ihe  ADcient  tnrone,  raised  with  so  vast 
sn  expendimro  of  human  blood  and 
mhcry,  sank  down  in  its  own  ashes. 
^e  bMd  DOW  made  the  second  grand 


atop  of  his  ambition,  and  had  but  one 
more  to  make,  and  stand  at  the  sunii- 
mit.  Fortune  still  led  him  on  throogh 
difficulties  that  might  have  overpow* 
ered  even  his  subtle  and  vigoroua' 
genius.  Had  he  found  France  at 
peace,  domestic  intrigue  would  have 
gathered  round  him ;  and  as  one  fluc- 
tuation of  party  had  lifted  him  up,  the 
next  might  have  buried  him.  But  he 
had  returned  at  the  moment  w]u;n  hit 
ability  was  most  essential  to  the  State, 
and  his  laurels,  already  fading  by  time 
and  absence,  might  be  revivetl  in  still 
thicker  verdure.  The  Austrian  and 
Russian  arms  had  stripped  France  of 
her  Italian  territories.  Genoa,  com- 
manding the  passes  into  the  south  of 
France,  was  on  the  i>oint  of  surrender^ 
and  Provence  must  thcu  be  open  t» 
invasion.  On  the  lUiine,  bloody  battles 
had  only  tauglit  the  armies  on  both 
sides  to  dread  the  furthar  conflict. 
The  war  languished ;  but  the  languor 
of  Austria,  habitual  to  her  councils, 
was  ahuost  a  proof  of  her  success. 
The  languor  of  France,  famous  for 
wild  energy,  bold  hazard,  and  restless 
assaults,  was  a  total  change  of  cha- 
racter, and  must  be  argued  into  her 
weakness. 

Bonaparte  determined  to  arouse  tlie 
world  by  a  thunderclap.  Witli  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  in  three  divisions,  himself 
leading  tliirty  thousand  over  the  Great 
St  Bernard,  by  a  route  deemed  im- 
passable. This  was  one  of  the  boldt>st 
and  most  unrivalkxl  marches  of  mo- 
dern war.  In  ancient  war  it  has  but 
onerival — that  of  Hannibal.  Butthere 
are  dii^tinctious  in  the  exploits  of  thoac 
two  great  masters  of  strategy.  Han- 
nibal's expedition,  as  a  whole,  has  no 
equal  in  tlie  daring  spirit  and  intel- 
lectual grandeur  of  the  design^  to  aU 
tack  the  Roman  power  in  its  centre, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  march  from  the 
Spanish  frontier,  through  hostile  and 
barbarous  tribes,  to  the  Alps,  and  in 
the  succession  of  battles  tnat  made 
him  all  but  disposer  of  the  destinies 
of  Rome.  His  passage  of  Uie  Alps 
was  but  a  brilliant  moment  in  a  long 
course  of  military  splendour,  l^e 
route  by  the  Little  St  Bernard  was 
familiar  to  the  traders  of  Gaul  and 
Rome ;  soldiers  could  have  found  no 
formidable  obstacles  in  a  road  by  wluch 
elephants  moved,  and  the  chief  difli« 
cuUy  ev\d&i\t^^  atoee  from  the  dur« 

The  vw^S^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^N.'^Kt" 
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N$pokom  JHomifituia. 


mid  hf  BoiH^arl^  .vat  unobitnicl- 
tihf  9m  enBmy;  but  Um  mad  had 
isfor  Mn  mifcnM  d]^  ^'^''V'  iMiarSy 
it  «n  inirroMihlfi  to  artillery  and 
^«>m"(p-  The  weather  waa  indemeiit, 
laaii  atonoy  aa  avalanchp,  or  even 
the  ftre  of  an  Auatrian  battalion,  would 
ha?e  icpnUedor  deitroycd  the  French 
mmj,  and  averted  the  fktea  of  £u- 
vpei  Yet  the  greater  oelerity  and 
doterity  of  mocuBm  military  opera- 
tioni  are  atrildn^y  ihown  by  the  con- 
tott  of  the  two  naaetget.  Hannibal'a 
oocuiMeft  three  nava*  and  coat  him  a 
liige  proportion  ot  hit  troopa.  fiona- 
parte'a  occupied  one,  and  waa  adiie« 
fed  with  acaroely  the  loae  of  a  man. 
Hie  greater  length  of  the  ancient  paa^ 
npe,  and  the  leabtanee  of  the  moan* 
tameeia,  are  not  adeqnate  to  aeoonnt 
for  the  diffivenoe.   Ae  a  detached  ex*    raihnees  of  the  traitor  hiraaefe    A 


19§ 

npoint  hhnaelf  Fiitt  Conral  fbr  life, 
mthoat  a  compeliter  on  tiieland^  he 
aapiredtothedominioooftheaea;  But* 
England  waa  atiU  irraiitible  in  war.- 
Hia  subtle  policy  oonceiTed  her  de- 
struction by  peace.  The  fidl  of  Effypt 
before  the  gallantly  of  the  Bntidi 
troops,  removed  the  last  source  of  con- 
tention ;  and,  on  the  97Ui  of  Mardi, 
180S,  after  a  five  months'  negotiation, 
the  faithless  and  short-lived  peace  of 
Amiens  was  signed ;  England  retain* 
ing  none  of  her  conquests  but  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad,  and  France  left  in  her 
supremacy  over  Europe,  and  now  at 
lennie  to  usurp  the  commerce,  corrupt 
the  national  nabits,  and  undermine 
the  politic  strength  of  the  great  charn* 
pion  of  European  freedom. 
The  danger  waa  averted   by  the 


eaty  the  CoraiGan's  ia  the  superior ; 
t  the  whole  movement  of  Hannibal, 
from  Spain  to  Csnnn,  haa  no  vivsl  in 
brilliancy  of  conception,  in  oriffinaU* 
tjf  and  in  that  illustrious  hardihood 
that  eonatitntea  the  first  quality  of  the 
great  aoldier. 

The  French  manoeuvre  waa  decisive 
of  die  war.    Bonaparte  was  instantly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  exult* 
vi^  in  the  capture  of  Genoa,  and  an- 
tiapatii»  the  invasion  of  France.  The 
soimd  of  the  French  trumpets  brdce 
up  all  their  dreams.    To  save  their 
magaiinfe,  they  were  compelled  to 
harry  back  into  Italy.    On  the  14th 
of  jlisy,  1800,  the  battle  of  Marengo 
was  fought*  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  ptecariouaness  of  militsry  fiirtnne. 
The  French  were  beaten  until  late  in 
the  day.  ^lere  were  not  aix  thousand 
■MB  left  standing  to  their  arms  in  the 
whole  line*  Boniqiarte  waa  in  retreat. 
lidas,  the  Austrian  genersl,  had  re- 
tired to  hia  tent  in  the  full  assuranck 
ofvietovy.    Before  nichtfall  the  Aus- 
tiiana  were  in  full  flight,  with  ruinoua 
daof^iter.    Qa  the  nest  moniirigy  a 
sspsSilatidii  gave  Bonaparte  the  keya 
if  all  the  Auatrian  fortresses  in  Ffed- 
BMBty  Lombardy,  and  the  Legationa. 
A  ugla  hour  had  reconquered  Italv. 
F^nnee  waa  now  paramount  on  tne 


commercial  people  easily  reverts  to 
the  habits  and  security  of  peace.   A 
few  years  might  have  fbund  all  the 
warlike  establishments  of  England  in 
irreparable  decay.  But  it  was  instant* 
ly  found,  that  the  system  of  Bonaparte 
vras   substantially    aggression — con« 
quest  in  peace,  if  he  could  accomplish 
it  by  the  blackest  perfidy— conquest 
in  war,  if  he  must  use  the  sword.  Hia 
first  act  was  the  seizure  of  Switaer* 
land,  and  the  assumption  of  its  aove« 
reignty,  under  the  title  of  "  Grand 
Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  llepublic." 
This  vras  a  direct  offimoe  to  the  spirit 
of  the  treatv.    The  next  waa  an  inao* 
lent  demand  of  the  admission  of  French 
spies,  aa  *'  commercial  agents,"  into 
the  British  ports.  A  multitude  of  mi- 
nor  violations  put  the  unwilling  caU- 
net  at  length  on  ita  guard.    The  cea- 
sion  of  Malta  was  justly  delayed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  treaty  had  been 
slready  impaired.   B<niapute  sent  lor 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  WhiU 
worth,  andjpoured  out  menaces  against 
Eng^d.  The  ambassador  still  reaiat* 
ed  the  cession  of  Malta  without  a  auf^ 
fident  security,  that  it  would  not  be 
aeiied  by  France.  He  left  Paris,  and, 
on  the  18th  of  May  1003,  that  war 
wasdedared,  which  was  to cbanm  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  extinguish  the 


Cantineat,  and  Bonaparte  was  lord  of    throne,  the  dynasty,  and  the  i^orieaof 
Fianee.    Tb»  conanincy  of  the  In-    Napoleon 


fimal  Kachine  enabled  him  to  over- 
thraw  the  laat  remnant  of  the  Jaco- 
fcJMy  to  eatabliah  the  law  declaring  an 
atlmpt  OB  hia  life  higlutreaaon — uua 
avuMT  the  lanJr  of  a  Jkimr— and  to 
Km.  JtXiL 


The  origdnal  menace  of  France  had 
been  inva&n  ;  nd  the  first  eflbrta  of 
her  master,  were  liktt  inarch  of  hia 
whole  dispoaable  €iiNnlA>»icN9«Afln. 
eesat,  and  Che  «ii«taw<apn  tfi.  ^uofCS^*-^ 
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Ndpoleun  Bonaparte- 


for  their  debarkation.  But  he  muat 
haye  felt  it  ominous,  that  the  first  use 
of  his  cannon  was  to  line  the  French 
shore  with  baUeries  against  the  denie- 
nte  daring  of  the  British ;  and  that 
firom  the  borders  of  his  camp  only 
British  ships  were  to  be  seen.  Had 
hb  vision  extended  beyond,  he  would 
have  teen  a  still  more  formidable  bar* 
rier,— a  great  people,  that,  forgetting 
the  casoai  dissensions  of  freedom,  and 
animated  mlv  by  its  nobler  spirit,  co* 
vered  hill  and  valley  with  anned  my- 
riads, determined  to  live  or  die  un- 
chained; and  in  the  heroic  remem- 
branee  of  their  fathers,  the  generous 
love  and  homage  for  their  constitution, 
and  the  still  loftier  and  more  redeem- 
ing consciousness,  that  their  cause  was 
the  cause  of  man  and  God,  longing  to 
be  led  to  final  battle. 
.  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  commanding  in  person 
the  army  of  France,  had  now  resched 
the  moment  when  the  crown  hung 
within  his  grssp.  The  ''fruit,"  to  use 
hb  early  phrase,  "  was  ripe ;"  and  he 
plucked  it  with  a  bold  hand.  The 
formation  of  the  Liegion  of  Honour,  a 
tvibe  to  the  army,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Consular  guard  of.  6000 
men,  were  among  the  final  advances 
to  the  seizure  of  unlimite<l  sovereign- 
ty- 
Vicious  nations  are  made  ibr  ty- 
ranny. The  natural  corruptions  of  the 
French  character  had  been  deepened 
and  envenomed  by  the  riot  of  the  He- 
volution.  As  repeated  battles  wear 
away  the  strength  of  an  army,  so  re- 
peated changes  of  government  exhaust 
the  principles  of  a  people.  The  virtu- 
ous perish  by  their  resbtanee,  until 
virtue  becomes  another  name  fbr  folly. 
-The  vicious  prosper  by  their  guilty 
fi^ibility,  until  crime  b  the  acluiow- 
Jedged  way  to  distinction.  At  length 
aome  more  daring  criminal  climbs  up- 
on the  necks  of  uc  rest.  He  ieeb  the 
insecority  of  a  power  gained  over  mad- 
jnen  and  traitors,  and  governs  them 
by  the  only  authority  that  they  can 
understand, — the  sword  and  the  scaf- 
fold. 

.  But  one  crime  more  waa  to  pnpare 
the  way  for  Despotism.  It  waa  ca  the 
blackest  atrocity,  unpalliated  by  even 
the  tyrant  8  pies,  eaf  lea  like  an  act 
of.  human  policy  or  passion,  than  a 
gkmmy  pledge  to  that  Tempter,  that 
mu  ymt  io  auat  the  ML  penalty  of 
Jdt  baod.    The  JOoe  d'Engbicn,  the 


last  descendant  of  the  line  of  C 
was  sdied  on  the  neutral  terril 
Baden ;  was  dragged  to  Paris,  h 
before  a  military  commission  a 
night,  without  counsel,  witac 
fr£nid,  condemned  on  a  fle 
charge  of  conspiracy,  and  at 
the  morning  shot,  4md  thrown 
hole  in  the  fosse  of  the  castle  o 
cennes,  which  had  been  dug  fc 
before  his  trial. 

Napoleon's  hands  were  now, 
termed  it,  "  washed  in  the  blood 
Bourbons,"  and  they  were  but  t 
ter  to  grasp  the  sceptre  that  wai 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  univerti 
rope.  On  the  8d  of  December,  1 
crowned  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  h 
laying  the  crown  on  his  own  bra 
that  of  the  Empress,  in  hau^ht] 
cation  that  its  right  and  mamti 
existed  in  his  own  hands.  0 
1 1th  of  April  1805,  he  was  en 
King  of  Italy  at  Lilian,  and  1 
thirst  only  for  the  crown  of  the  li 

His  ambition  at  length  stood  i 
ed,  and  no  prince  could  feel  safi 
presence.  The  fierce  victories  i 
publicanism  had  shown  the  ban 
a  conflict  with  France ;  but  tb 
den  disruptions  of  Govemmeni 
the  divided  council  of  a  Deme 
had  often  checked  the  storm  in  i 
descent,  and  left  a  refuge  te  tl 
tions.  But  this  hope  was  to 
more.  The  public  writers,  too,  i 
sed  the  general  depression  by  \ 
kngusge  of  a  timid  or  traitoron 
cy.  The  elements  of  ruin  wer 
to  be  compelled  together,  guide 
poured  down  by  one  fearful  ham 
mysterious  councils  of  the  Devas 
were  to  be  henceforth  known  oi 
the  terrors  of  their  execution ;  a 
disordered  violence,  and  intern 
rashness  of  Jacobin  fanaticism, 
dity,  and  revenge,  were  to  be  dm 
into  a  mass  of  force,  compact^ 
stant,  and  irresbtible. 

The  system  of  the  French  Sn 
waa  felt  to  be  a  declaration  ad 
against  mankind.  In  1805,  a  cm 
was  formed  by  England,  Austri 
Russia.  They  demanded  of  i 
the  independence  of  HoUand 
Switserland,  the  evacuation  of  J 
ver  and  the  North  of  Gennsir 
restoration  of  Piedmont  to  the  J^ 
Sardinb,  and  the  withdrawing  i 
French  armies  from  Italy, 
terms  were  haughtily  answeved 
decree  Cot  catHi^an^onx  ^toMcro^ 
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80yOOO  men,  tDd  the  instant  rooYemeht 
flf  the  arniy  from  the  campe  of  the 
Channel  s^tmt  Austria.  The  troops 
marched  thirty  miles  a^day,  while  the 
enemy  had  calculated  their  advance  at 
ten.  The  campaign  was  thus  a  sur- 
prise, the  most  decisive  in  the  memory 
•f  num.  The  Austrian  van  of  SO^OGO 
men  was  surrounded,  and  forced  to 
lay  down  its  arms  at  Ulm.  Vienna, 
toe  reward  of  the  victory,  was  entered 
in  triumph  hy  Napoleon  on  the  13th 
of  November.  Austria  concentrated 
ber  last  force  with  the  Russians  on  the 
plaiBs  of  Moravia.  The  Allies  and  the 
Frcndi  were  equal  in  number,  each 
about  75,000  men.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  utter  surprise  of  the 
Austrian  Government  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  Napoleon,  than  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  native  force  in  this  combat 
iinr  existence  was  but  ^3,000.  He 
attacked  the  Allies  at  Austerlitz  on  the 
fid  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  his 
coronation,  broke  tlirough  their  line, 
which  had  rashly  attempted  to  outflank 
him,  slew  or  took  prisoners  20,000, 
aad  laid  Austria  at  iiis  mercy.  The 
treaty  of  Fresburg  deprived  her  of  the 
U'yrol  and  Vorarlber(;,which  were  given 
to  Bavaria;  and  of  Venice,  which  was 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
Electors  of  Wirtembcrg  and  Bavaria 
woe  made  kings.  Smm  was  the  first 
evidence  of  the  imperial  sword  of  Na- 
poleon— an  empire  prostrated  in  a  six 
months'  campaign,  and  by  a  single 
battle. 

-  But  it  was  when  the  sword  was 
sheathed  that  the  true  conquest  began. 
No  campaign  since  that  in  which  Cle- 
ar decided  the  mastery  of  the  Roman 
wotld,  was  ever  followed  by  results  so 
jvide.     The  Austrian  power,  with  all 
Its  faults,  was  the  true  defence  of  the 
Continent.  Antiquated  and  unwieldy, 
it  had  yet  stood,  a  great  armed  figure 
of  the  daya  of  knighthood ;  the  crown- 
ed and  helmed  diampion  of  the  mul- 
titude of  the  German  Sovereignties. 
But  the  keener  weapon  of  France  had 
'readied  the  heart  through  the  armour, 
and  the  whole  vassalage  fell  with  the 
'ftU  of  their  chieftain.    Napoleon  saw 
his  victory  to  the  utmost,  and  he  deter- 
-ained  that  Austria  should  never  again 
atend  in  front  of  the  Empire  of  Char- 
lenuigne.    The  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  wsa  formed,  and  the  title  of  £m- 
penv  of  Germany  finally  extinguished. 
In  the  pride  of  conquest.  Napoleon 
tolA  upon  himself  shiKwr  (he  name  of 


an  earthly  Providence.  By  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,  he  alienated  and  distributed 
kingdoms.  From  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tnileries,  covered  like  the  andtnt 
oracles  with  laboured  mystery,  he  pro- 
mulgated commands,  to  which  khngs 
and  people  listened  as  to  thrir  fate. 
Diadems  were  the  reward  of  submts« 
sion,  slaughter  and  chains  the  punish* 
ment  of  resistance.  Secrecy,  terror, 
and  splendour,  combined  to  make  the 
throne  of  France  the  most  magnificent 
and  feart\il  seat  of  im]>o8ture  that  had 
ever  overhung  the  world. 

But  power  like  Napoleon's  disdain- 
ed concealment.  He  rapidly  developed 
his  determination  to  bind  all  Europe 
to  the  supremacy  of  France,  by  sur« 
rounding  her  borders  with  a  circle  of 
dependent  kingdoms.     As  tlie  com* 
mencement  of  this  system  of  imperial 
ramparts,  Holland  was  given  to  his 
brother  I^uis.     Other  individuals  of 
his  blood  were  fixed  in  remoter  sove* 
reignties ;  Naples  was  given  to  Jo- 
seph ;    Lucca    to  his    sister  Elisa  ; 
Gusstella  to  his  sister  Pauline;  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  to  Murat,  his 
PiRter  Caroline's  husband ;  his  step* 
son,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  was   ap« 
pointed  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  married 
to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria ;  Stephanie  Beaulumois,  Eugene's 
sister,  was  married  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Baden.    Among  all  the  ex* 
traordinary  workinp;s  of  Napoleon's 
power,    this     sudden    exaltation    of 
nameless  individuals  to  pre-eminence, 
struck  Europe  with  the  strangfcst  sur- 
prise.   The  French  Revolution  had, 
from  the  beginning,  the  character  of  a 
great  theatric  illusion.    But  now,  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  enchanter's  wand, 
all  life  was  reversed  before  the  eye. 
The  cottage  was  changed  into  the  pa*« 
lace;  the  costumes  of  ordinary  and 
obscure  life  were  touched  into  robes 
of  gold  and  jewels;  the  stage  was 
crowded  with  sudden  wielders  of  the 
sceptre,  glittering  and  powerful  divi- 
ders of  £e  destinies  of  mankind  1— 
With  what  scenic  rapidity  the  pagsiDt 
.  waa  to  pass,  and  the  curtain  to  fall  I 

From  this  time,  the  French  £mpe« 
ror  distinctly  formed  the  ))lan  of  a  so- 
vereignty which  had  no  limtta  but  the 
globe.  He  had  found  fhe  strength  of 
England  pressing  against  him  as  his 
war-system  extended,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  words,  and  more  expressive 
actions,  that  while  she  remained  to 
rallv  the  broVcYV  i^VL'fiA%  ^  ^vxn^^ 
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tfl  IiSs  vidoriet  were  in  yaln.  But  ha 
mill  wvyold  ^  more  than  tbc  nmoval 
cf  hli  inoft  loniiidRUe  aDemy. 

-  BnglftBd  held  the  nte  to  the  kfgli^ 
nMdMtheWettorn  tod  Easternirarlds. 
^  With  my  amies  and  your  ilaefti  we 
miit  divide  the  Idngdom  of  the  earth," 
«pu  hb  hngaage  to  the  Engliah  Go- 
vernment in  peace.  "  Enriand  and 
F^mnoe  cannot  Barrire  together/'  waa 
lifii  mora  sincere  langnage,  on  the  de* 
churation  of  hoetilitiea. 

.  Bnt  he  had  found  dhfcot  attack  im« 
poeiible.  He  had  twice  threatened 
England  with  invaaion ;  and  the  threat 
had  only  recoiled  in  sluune  upon  the 
tttterer,  and  diiplayed  in  the  broadest 
i^lendour  theTalour  and  giant  strength 
or  the  Land  of  Freemen.  Toconqoer 
her  by  peace  became  once  more  his 
poUey,  bat  to  urge  her  to  padfteatxmy 
■he  must  be  first  sdipped  of  the  hope 
of  restoring  Europe.  Russia,  the  only 
imtouched  power  of  the  Continent, 
alone  stood  m  the  way,  and  her  muti* 
lation  was  moWed  on.  But  Prusiiay 
that  lay  like  the  fortress  of  the  North 
o£  Germany,  on  the  flank  of  the  maxdiy 
must  not  ble  left  behind  to  take  advan^ 
tage  of  the  chances  of  this  colessal  wax^ 
tee.  It  was  attacked  and  OTerpower* 
od-  in  a  single  assault.  The  whole 
•tatriy  fiibric  of  the  science  and  for* 
tones  of  the  Great  Frederidc  came  Co 
4he  ground  in  a  moment  under  the  fire 
of  the  French  cannon ;  and  the  battle 
flf  Jena,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1806, 
.with  a  deeper  vengeance  than  that  of 
Ansterlita,  drove  the  King  to  take  io» 
luge  among  strangers,  and  turned  his 
kingdom  into  a  garrismi  of  Napokon. 
.  The  way  was  cleared  for  hia  march 
.to  the  north,  and  the  declaration  was 
jww  issued,  by  which  the  ruin  of  Eno* 
Jond  waa  prodaimed  aa  the  grand  ob- 
Jeot  of  war.  The  Berlin  Decrees  com« 
landed  Ma  alguration  of  all  interii 
^■DwaB  with  her  by  the  Continent  The 
diuaaue  waa  impotent ;  it  was  baffled 
Ijy  the  Tigorons  commerce  of  the  Bri»* 
4Hh  Bmpize ;  it  washated  and  evaded 
hftil  the  commercial  powers  that  were 
stdl  ondegraded  by  the  actual  pnaenee 
4if  the  French  bayoneta;  ana  it  was 
violated  in  even  the  recesses  of  Napo- 
'Jeon'a  palace.  But  even  ita  partial 
operation  laid  a  load  of  misery  to  the 
«flOQimt  of  his  crimes  againat  numkind. 

-  !nie  first  Russian  war  began.  Na« 
jiofeon  advanced  into  Poland.  The 
Bnssians,  under  BenniQgpKU)  Betvcated 
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dieadftil  severities  of  a  Northern  wiiU 
tcvcottld  mitimpede  tfaeflcroe  smbl« 
lion  that  had  awom  to  asperate  Rmsui 
ftom  Europe,  end  drive  badt  tbe-Enita 

S're  to  ita  fountain  head  in  the  dcaert. 
hree  desperate  eneonnters,  Pnltusk, 
ftfoght  in  November,  with  partial  dio* 
comfiture  to  the  French ;  Eyiau,  foagln 
in  February  1807,  a  drawn  battle;  and 
Fiiedland,  ftughfein  June,  vrith  great 
loaa  to  the  Ruasiansj  produced  -  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  publicly  stip»- 
lated  for  the  seisnre  of  Finland,  and 
mivately  for  that  of  Constantinople. 
The  conditions  claimed  by  France  were, 
the  revival  of  the  Armed  NrutraHty, 
the  seisure  of  Spain,  and  the  shuttmg 
of  tlie  Russian  ports  against  English 
commerce,  an  exclusion  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Napoleon  was  now  to  begin  a  new 
period  of  his  violent  and  reckless  ca« 
reer.  He  bad  poured  the  strength  cf 
France  over  the  North  and  East  ^  E»* 
rope,  wiih  the  consuming  nqndity  of 
the  atream  fimm  a  volcano,  but  he  was 
now  to  encounter  anothcnr- species  of 
rcsiBtance ;  to  plunge  his  torrents  of 
living  fire  into  a  new  and  mighty  do* 
ment,  in  which  they  woe  to  be  ertin* 
guished  and  buried  for  ever.  He  had 
vrarred  with  kings,  he  waa  now  to  war 
with  the  people. 

Piosuing  the  cruel  and  ilhuory 
acheme  of  destrojing  England  by  tho 
destruction  of  commerce,  a  measuio 
which  embittered  even  the  military 
slavery  of  the  Continent,  he  had  suo» 
oeedea  to  the  extent  of  a  public  cxdiu- 
■ion  of  Britiah  trade  in  the  immenae 
line  of  coast  from  the  Bultic  to  the  Bij 
of  Biscay.  But  Spain  and  PortngaC 
oonnected  with  England  by  thoae  old 
ties  of  habit  which  are  atronger  dian 
treatiea,  and  even  by  those  ncocsiitisa 
which  neither  king  nor  victor.can  eoo- 
•trol,  atill  carried  on  an  intereoarae 
■too  valuable  tothemaelvea  to  be  broken 
•up.  by  «.  paper  blockade.  It  waa  do* 
creed  in  councils  praUfie  of  the  8nb< 
..version  of  kingdoms,  that  Spain  and 
Portugal  shouuL  become  praviaoesof 
France. 

.•  As  if  with  the  predestined  design  of 
showing  to  the  irorld  the  baewess  of 
•which  ambition  mig^t  bomad^  the 
pcogressof  Napoleon  to  thu  aeiimo  wm 
marked  with  the  true  character  of  the 
man..  Hitherto  he  had  eonywred 
.by  the  natural  weapooa  of  a  aoUttsf, 
•or  if:  art  had  mingled  with  theai,  it 
waa  acttcely  oC  acnovedsffadpd  \tad 
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ikn  thai -vrfikh.  bdo^gpi  to  the  bx 
■aniilytifwuk  Bvt  biitfrt  now  wik 
Ubw  imi^pni*  It  wai  fitefaoocb 
■emauw,  ■ytcmtlic  ficrfldy,  a  ami 
•fUaekiiboBiiiiAtioB.  And  Uiit  bawh 
BMt  WMy  if  MMnUe,  deqiened  by  iti 
want  of  all  that  eouJd  be  tenned  na» 
mmtej.  The  Spanish  diroDe  wai  fill^ 
odbjamanoTwedc  intdJeet.  The 
•^aiiiah  Cabinet  waa  filled  by  a  eom^ 
pound  of  laoli  and  traiton.  Both 
woidd  have  been,  a  Tdnntanr  prey- 
Neither  ooidd  hare  required  toat  len- 
pmtine  windingy  that  long  eonrolu* 
tion  of  hiatlMome  and  abhorrent  sub* 
detyy  that  reptile  approach  and  &tal 
voiomy  by  vhieh  they  were  eoh 
tangled  and  undone.  Tnia  was  N^ 
pomn  himid£  The  projeet  and  the 
pdiey  were  exdnwvely  hii  own.  Hia 
nabitiial  agenta,8hom  of  their  honoura 
ai  th^.  here  been  ainoe  bv  the  com* 
noQ  mdignation  of  mankind^  haw 
yet  canmeiated  themselres  fiom  all 
ahare  in  a  traaaaetion  by  whidi  Na- 
poleon «Btabliihed  fau  tide  to  the  fint 
nnk  of  treachery. 

.    Ho  waa  yet  to  feel  the  retribntiony 
and  feel  it  with  amiacrable  oon8eiou»i 
acai  of  hia  erimo.    **  That  wretched 
ver,"  were  hie  wxvdi  in  hit  laat  exile^ 
^  llmt  wrotEfaed  war,  it  waa  my  ruin. 
It  divided  my  forces— At  multiplied 
the  neeeaitj  of  my  efibrta— it  injured 
my  charaeter  for  MoaALiTv."   It  was 
in  thia  injury,  mote  than  in  the  loea 
of  batdei^  in  the  waated  hundreds  of 
dumaanday  that  left  their  bones  to 
^diilen  therocka  of  Spaing  or  in  the 
mflilaiT  humiliation  of  his  name  bythe 
naJced  oanda  of  the  mountain  ana  the 
.finaaly  diat  the  retributiTe  blow  waa 
dealt.    It'Btampedhim  with  indelible 
personal  baaeness  befine  theworld,-4t 
•proved  him  ^*  a  Bar  traoed/'«-it  showw 
-cd  the  ntter  futility  of  looking  for  ho- 
■  aonr  in  his  natnny  or  reljrii^  on  anr 
pledge  for  hia  wosd  but  his  chaniB.  u 
'lie  eooid  have  looked  forward  but  a 
6w  years^-  he  wonld  have  seen  thai, 
in  the  Ttry  hour  of  hia  keenest  tri- 
wnphTat  Bsyonne,  with  the  dynasty 
of  Spain  bound  hand  and  foot  before 
hin,^  he  waa  building  hia  dungeon, 
and  in  that  dungeon  digging  his  grave. 
:liia  military  diacomntnrea,  in  the 
early  aampsiffna  of  the  Spanish  war, 
■eowipellad  hnn  to  another  desperate 
stranle  for  Germany.   The  Austrian 
Rmaue,  mutilated  and  insulted,  long- 
ed aiir  reveiqe,  and  the  opportnnity 
i»  ibe  ahsaoe  or  Napoleon 


in.  the  Peninsula.  Ihtt 
toot  yet  to  foiL  With  chanetadatia 
rapidity  he  flow  to  the  hoatUotentieVf 
fought  the  great  batdea  of  SdEnmhl, 
Aaperne,  and  Wagnon,  and  again  took 
possesskm  of  the  capital,  rednaing 
Auatria  to  solicit  the  peace  of  SchooB^ 
farun,  in  October  1800,  b^  wldch  sho 
gpave  up  46,000  square  milea  of  tanriU 
tocy,  andapopuladon  of  nearly  four 
millions.  A  scsrcely  Ins  renoarksldo 
event  was  the  arrest  of  POpe  Fins  VIL 
and  the  annexataoa  of  his  statea  to 
Franee,  by  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Rome^  February  dd,  and  the  do* 
eree  of  die  17th  of  May. 

But  the  dme  hastened  on  when  the 
career  of  thia  man  of  power  and  -evfl 
was  to  dose.  •  His  triumphs  were  aft* 
ready  turning  into  his  miafortunea» 
The  sncoeiBfai  seizure  of  the  Spaniah 
royal  £umly  had  been  followed  oy  tlM 
moat  ruinous  of  his  wars.  His  eon* 
quest  of  Austria  was  followed  by  an 
event,  which,  while  it  gave  a  new  dye 
to  his  personal  bsseneM,  probably  mm 
die  most  fatal  impuhte  to  his  fidL  The 


giddy  policy,  perhapa  the  emptv 
bition  of  a  lofty  alliance,  ana  the 
diance  of  an  hair  to  the  French  Chrono, 
prompted  him  to  demand  a  dauf^ter 
of  Austria  in  marriage.  To  divona 
Jose^ne  cost  his  native  heartlessneai 
nothmg.  Her  early  connexion  with 
his  fortunes,  her  long  attadiment,  and 
the  peraonal  merits  of  a  character/^ 
which,  if  fidelity,  benevolence,  and  an 
nnUamed  course  of  years,  can  redeem 
early  error,  should  have  made  the  fad* 
ings  of  this  graceful  and  aooompliahcd 
woman  sacred  to  him, — were  but  aaduat 
in  the  balance.  She  was  divorced  with* 
out  a  csuie ;  and  Napoleon,  by  a  mar- 
riage, which  wss  an  adultery,  becana 
thehusbandofMariaLouisadfAualria» 
■  It  is  cheering  to  our  common  scoen 
of  ingratitude—- the  baaest  of  the  vicsa 
— 4otraeeitspunishmsBt.  Thiamafb 
riage  waa  among  the  immediata  oansaa 
of  Napoleon's  ruin.  It  deprived  Ua 
of  the  counsel  of  an  inteUigent  and 
disinterested  friend,  who  had  oflteB 
reatrained  the  viokneea  of  hia  hnpob 
tuoua  nature.  It  dirgusted  dl  tho 
-principled  classes  of  France— it  gavo 
the  agitatora  an  easy  opportuni^  of 
dnowing  suspicion  on  his  poKey,  and 
quoting  the  dd  evilB  of  an  Auatriaa 
abianoa-^-it  finidly  nwoke  the  deler^ 
mination  of  Russia  toiesisty  at  all  ha» 
aarda.  ThecombinadoaofFciam^^ 
Anatria  ineniee&tiEiftCUK'iMb^^oKiiet 
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overthrow.  "  Tlie  next  step,"  said 
Alexander,  on  the  announcement  of 
the  marriagey  '*  will  be  to  drive  me 
back  to  my  forests/'  A  more  solemn 
and  fearful  result  of  this  contempt 
of  huDoan  obligation  may  have  been 
the  work  of  that  invisible  justice, 
which  BufTers  the  long  career  of  guilt, 
only  to  make  its  punishment  more  de- 
cisive. Napoleon  now  touched  the 
limit  of  all  his  glories. 

It  has  been  justly  said  of  wealth 
and  rank,  that  their  true  unimportance 
is  shown  by  the  worthlessncKs  of  the 
hands  to  which  they  are  often  confi- 
ded. In  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme 
Wisdom,  they  perhaps  are  but  as  bau- 
bles scattered  among  children.  The 
maxim  may  be  extended  to  power.  A 
possession  so  often  given  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  vicious,  the  heartless,  and 
the  weak,  cannot  be  among  the  trea- 
sures of  Providence.  Partially  intend- 
ed for  a  trial,  or  in  rare  instances  for 
a  reward,  its  general  purpose  may  be 
the  maintenance  of  the  course  of 
things,  without  relation  to  the  merits 
or  even  an  intended  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  its  depositary.  To  the 
eyes  of  private  life,  toe  steps  that  tread 
upon  the  high  places  of  society  are 
the  objects  of  sucli  envy  as  belongs  to 
ignorance  and  the  native  discontent 
of  man.  But  the  peasant  of  the  val- 
ley who  envies  the  peasant  of  the 
mountain, must becontent  to  exchange 
quiet  and  shelter  for  the  doubtful  in- 
dulgences of  the  loftier  exposure,  and 
purchase  the  more  cloudless  sunshine 
snd  more  extended  vision,  by  a  lone- 
lier retirement  from  human  feelings, 
and  perhaps  a  life  of  more  anxious 
and  capricious  danger.  If  opulence, 
rank,  name,  and  power  of  the  highest 
elevation,  were  intrinsic  blessings,  they 
oould  not  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Napoleon. 
•  But  this  supremacy,  that  looked 
down  fiill-orbea  on  the  brolcen  and 
prostrate  nations  of  the  Continent,  was 
on  the  verge  of  eclipse ;  and  within  a 
period  almost  too  bnef  for  the  contem- 
■plation  of  history,  yet  full  of  events 
that  may  be  felt  in  every  future  age, 
it  was  finally  overshadowed.  One 
year  of  haughty  and  unshaken  domi- 
nation was  atiU  interposed  between 
Napoleon  and  the  first  approach  of 
liis  undoing.  I>etermined  on  thesub- 


version  of  the  Russiun  empire,  he  sum- 
moned the  vassal  kings  to  Dresden,  to 
overawe  his  last  antagonist  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  power — to  give  Germany 
his  parting  menace  against  breach  of 
allegiance,  and  perhaps,  in  the  vanity 
of  a  tvrant's  triumph,  to  feed  his  eye 
with  tile  spectacle  of  a  circle  of  crown- 
ed slaves.  He  could  not  restrain  this 
ungenerous  exultation ;  "  Come,"  he 
wrote  to  Talma.  '"  At  Dresden,  you 
shall  play  to  a  pitful  of  kings."  The 
Kmi)eror  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, a  crowd  of  Kkctors  and  Poten- 
tates, surrounded  tlie  dispenser  of 
thrones.  Eleven  sovereign  princes  at- 
tended his  commands,  tlius  to  humi- 
liate their  diadems  and  people  before 
the  feet  of  an  usurjuzr.  All  history 
ofters  no  example  of  an  assonblage  so 
superb  and  so  humiliated, — so  hope- 
less of  restoration,  yet  so  swiftly  and 
nobly  restored. 

What  but  the  ann  of  Providence 
could  have  scattered,  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  fall  of  a  billow,  the  powa 
of  the  French  empire  }  Past  and  gone 
as  it  is,  even  its  memory  is  appalling. 
Its  actual  limits  were  scarcely  defined 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Baltic  round 
the  shores  of  the  Continent,  along  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Pyrenees 
round  Italy,  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Porto,  Naples  alone  excepted,  as  under 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Murat. 
But  the  virtual  Empire  also  compre- 
hended Switzerland,  the  Confederation 
of  the  iUiine,  and  a  crowd  of  minor 
princedoms ;  thus  constituting  a  do- 
minion of  800,000  square  miles,  and 
85  millions  of  people ;  the  fifth  of  Eu- 
rope in  territory,  the  half  in  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  site,  fertility,  and  military 
means,  immeasurably  overmatching 
all  that  remained.  The  actual  popula- 
tion of  France,  and  the  provinces  uni* 
ted  to  its  territory,  was  4S  millions,  in 
the  centre  of  Europe. 

As  the  origin  of  this  stupendous 
dominion  had  been  conquest,  it  was 
still  ruled  bv  the  sword.  The  prime 
mover  of  tne  great  machine  was  an 
army,  unexampled  in  numbers,  still 
more  unexampled  in  equipment^  dis- 
cipline, and  habits  of  war,  and  deri« 
ving  yet  higher  distinction  from  the 
fame  and  talent  of  its  leaders,  and, 
above  all,  of  him  who  was  the  maitiir 
and  Eoul  of  all;  Napoleoui 
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The  list  of  thifl  TUt  accumulation  of  foroe^  is  a  document  thai  belongs  t» 

the  history  of  its  founder. 

The  total  amount  of  the  French  army  was        •        •        .  8M,000  men 

The  army  of  Italy,  under  Eugene 50^000 

.                ■  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  other  Poles  60,000 

— ^— -  of  Bavaria         .......  40,000 

of  Saxony          .......  30,000 

of  Westphalia 30,000 

of  Wirtemberg 15,000 

■  of  Baden 9,000 

■          of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine     .        •        .  23,000 

«*— —  Ftussian  Auxiliaries 20,000 

■  Austrian  Auxiliaries 30,000 

— -  The  array  of  Naples 30,000 

1,1H7,000 

Deducting  from  these  for  sickness,  furlough,  &c     .        •        387,000 

There  remains  the  ovcrwhehning  multitud.^  of  eight  hundred  tliousand  8ol« 
dieis,  in  the  highest  state  of  pre^uiTation  for  war. 

At  the  bead  of  this  host,  the  wild-  burning  of  Moscow  was  a  sacrifice  to 
est  Yanity  might  be  almost  forgiven,  which  nistorv  has  no  rival.  But  it 
But  Napoleon's  waa  the  iron  tongue  was  rewarded.  The  capital  in  flamea 
of  merdtesa  and  insulting  tyranny,  was  the  funeral  pile  of  Napcrfeon'a 
He  declared  himself  "  forced  to  assume  empire.  The  retreat  through  the  wil« 
the  DiCTAToasHip  of  the  World."  To  derness  inflicted  the  last  horrors  upon 
Foache,  who  had  ventured  to  remon-  tlie  invading  army.  What  the  sword 
■Uate  against  the  Russian  war,  his  suU  could  not  rench,  the  storm,  in  its  rage> 
lea  anawer  was, — "  My  destiny  is  not  extinguished.  "  The  stars  in  their 
yet  aooompliahed. — There  must  be  one  courses  fought  Sfi^aiust  Sisera." 
Universal  European  Code,  one  Court  Napoleon's  death-blow  was  now 
of  Appeal ; — the  same  money,  the  given.  The  campaign  of  the  follow- 
ssme  weights  and  measures,  the  same  ing  year  was  only  a  despairing  effort 
Ufra,  muat  have  currency  through  to  recover  Crermany.  The  J2;reat  bat- 
Europe.  I  must  make  one  nation  out  tie  of  Lcipsic  in  1813,  crushed  inva^ 
of  all  the  European  States,  and  Paris  sion  for  ever,  and  drove  the  French 
mnsi  be  the  capital  of  the  world!" —  behind  the  Rhine,  in  IHU  France 
He  had  climbed  to  his  heip;ht  of  power  at  length  felt  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
—if  hia  eye  could  have  then  reverted  vassal  sovereigns  threw  off  their  reluc- 
to  the  long  ascent  behind  hiui,  what  a  taut  allegiance,  and  joined  the  Alliea.- 
▼ision  lay  there — what  mingled  scenes  A  succession  of  sanguinary  battles  led 
of  victory  ami  ruin— of  armies  over-  the  invaders  to  Paris ;  and  Napoleon, 
whelmed,  and  thrones  cast  down—of  dethroned  and  exiled,  was  the  priie 
biffled  heroism  and  magnificence  soil-  of  the  war.  His  return  in  1815— the 
ed  and  scattered — Europe  at  his  feet,  sudden  gathering  of  armed  Europe  to 
But  a  sterner  strength  than  that  of  crush  him — the  fate  which  reserved 
man  was  now  upon  him.  He  must  him  to  sink  at  Waterloo,  and  to  be 
advance,  and  his  next  step  was  from  a  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariol 
precipice.  wheels  of  England — his  final  exile-^ 

Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  three  armies  his  abject  love  of  life,  and  his  obsoure 

amounting  to  470,000  men,  assailed  end,  are  among  the  most  striking  re- 

Riusia  on  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  mcmbrances  of  a  history,  that  is  len 

milea^     The  Russian    troops,  com-  the  narrative  of  human  action  than 

WMded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  were  the  unveiling  of  the  march  of  Heaven. 

860,000.    The  narrative  of  this  cam-  The  result  ^  this  long  series  of  vieia- 

fsign  ia  imperishable.    It  displayed  situdc  was    to    place  tlie   universal 

xn  the  noUeat  light  the  gallantry  of  crown,  torn  from  the  bTO^  oi  ¥tVGAft« 

<he  Russian  trooips,  and  the  patriotism  on  the  brow  of  E.ng|b.Ti^.  t^  ^«Mft 

^ibf  Emperor  end  hh  people     The  of  the  true  pTmc\\Ae*  o^  vYie^gresiXCai^ 
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numwcftlth  of  Nations,  liberty^  Ju»- 
tiee,  and  Religion— the  display  of  a  po- 
litioEd  firmneis  that  nothing  conld  oor- 
rapt  or  shake — seconded  by  a  heroism 
thatnothing  oould  overcome,  made  her 
the  fitting  depositary  of  an  influence 
to  which  all  nations  pay  open  or  im« 
plied  homage.  On  the  graye  of  Na- 
poleon, Rebellion  seems  to  have  died ; 
the  energies  of  nations  have  returned 
to  the  ciutivation  of  peace ;  the  moral, 
like  the  physical  soil  of  Europe,  no 
longer  encumbered  with  crime  and 
bloodjis  beginning  to  yield  the  products 
of  a  wise  and  tranquil  industry.  To 
the  general  eye  all  is  full  of  the  pro« 
mise  of  perpetual  calm. 
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Yet  there  are  mTsterknia  threaten- 
ingSy  that  may  well  keep  the  ere  of 
the  Philosopher  and  the  Christian 
strongly  turned  to  that  loftier  redon 
in  wmdi  the  changes  of  human  things 
are  bom.  A  moment  may  cover  the 
earth  with  clouds,  and  break  up  die 
slumbers  of  mankind  with  a  vidtatton, 
to  which  all  the  past  was  peace;  a 
tempestuous  developement  of  power, 
in  which  the  strength  of  man  will  be 
withered  and  scattered  like  forest 
leaves  before  the  blast,  and  the  final 
ends  of  punishment  and  mercy  be 
wrought  upon  the  world. 


CIIAPTEaS  ON  CHUaCHYARDS. 


Chapter  XI. 
Broad  Summefford. 


The  history  of  one  day  at  the  Rec- 
tory was  an  epitome  of  all ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  monotony — no  dullness 
—no  gloom — ^no  heavy  flight  of  time, 
in  that  dear  mansion.  I  never  knew 
a  tedious  hoar,  during  my  long  so- 

tmm  of  a  full  twelvemonth,  within  its 
ospitable  walls;  and  yet  I  had  no 
companions  of  my  own  age — ^nor  any 
indeed,  except  my  two  venerable  rela- 
tions, and  the  four-footed  and  feather- 
ed creatures,  with  whom  I  was  always 
sure  to  contract  speedy  and  familiar 
intimacy. 

In  the  morning,  I  generally  attend- 
ed I^Trs  Scale  in  dl  her  home  avoca- 
tions, and,  when  they  were  dispatch- 
ed, not  unfrequently  accompanied  her 
on  a  round  of  charitable  visits  in 
the  a^oining  village.  Those  early 
hours  were  usually  passed  by  Mr  Scale 
in  his  study,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
vagabond  propensities,  I  would  not 
have  forfeited  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  read  with  him  one  daily 
hour  in  that  pleasant,  quiet  room, 
(made  delidously  sombre  by  the  shade 
of  a  huge  old  jessamine  which  em- 
bowered the  large  bav  window,)  for 
all  the  temptations  which  lay  in  wait 
fer  me  in  garden,  copse,  or  meadow.  I 
have  ever  since  delighted  in  the  smell  of 
Jessamine  and  Russia  leather,  (strange 
association !)  because  it  immediately 
brinip  that  dear,  old-fashioned  room, 
and  Its  revered  occupant »  vividly  bo- 
fore  my  miniVB  ^ye. 


We  dined  at  two  o'clock,  and,  after 
a  short  nap  in  his  great,  high-backed 
armed-chair,  Mr  Scale  genenUy  sd- 
lied  forth  on  what  he  was  wont  to 
term  his  evening  rounds  through  the 
hamlet,  and  among  the  more  scattered 
and  remote  dwellings  of  hia  hrge  pa- 
rish— in  every  one  of  which  he  was  a 
visitor,  not  less  frequent  than  welcome 
and  respected.  He  had  a  word  in 
season  for  all :  Of  comfort— of  encon« 
ragement — of  advice— of  consolation 
<»of  remonstrance— of  rebuke  also, 
when  occasion  called  for  it;  and  never, 
did  the  good  man  (whatever  |iain  it 
cost  him)  shrink  behind  motives  of 
false  humanity,  flrom  the  strict  per- 
formance of  that  imperative  duty. 
Nor  were  the  severe  truths  he  uttered 
less  awftiUy  impressive,  became  it  was 
well  known  and  felt,  by  every  Indivi- 
dual  of  his  flock,  that  their  benevo- 
lent pastor  loved  far  better  to  dwdl 
on  the  promises  of  the  gospel^  than  on 
its  terrible  denunciations. 

But  Mr  Scale  adminiaterad  not  only 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  hia  parisliion* 
ers ;  he  also  cared  tendio'Iy  for  their 
temporal  necessities  ;  and  luving  oon- 
aiderable  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
being  ''  inirutied,'*  as  he  termed  i^ 
with  a  competent  income,  hia  mmm 
of  doing  good  were  manifol4t4Bd  they 
were  improved  to  the  uttennoat.  Hap* 
py  and  proud  was  I,  when  tiie  good 
old  man,  refreshed  by  hia  short  siesta, 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  his 
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bis  staff  in  hand^  (just  Btich 
oedimkB^  m  filBhop  Jewel's  * 
teed,)  aiul  a  small  basket  con- 
oaedicioes  and  cordials,  which, 
mile  of  invitation,  he  invited 
tfift  af^nrentice,"  as  he  called 
tBfty  for  the  old  Doctor. 
f  and  proud  was  I  to  obey 
serfiil  summons ;  and  powcr« 
oe  the  attractions  of  meadow 
,  fwinging  upon  gates,  and 
iag  ov^  hedges  and  ditches. 
It  Co  be  lured  abroad  by  any 
B.  refined  pastimes,  while  a 
odated,  that  by  sitting  quietly 
In  Helen's  embroidery  frame, 

be  called  upon  to  accompany 
tor  in  his  pastoral  progress. 
m  Helen'  never  walked  fartlicr 
A  part  of  the  scattered  ham« 
sdiately  adjoining  the  rectory 

I  cannot  fancy  she  could  ever 
en  a  good  long  walk,  as  it  is 
rhat  small  fine  frame  of  hers, 
lofectly  organised,  was  sure- 
iaed  of  materials  too  delicate 
II  exa^ise.  Those  little,  little 
cad  as  if  they  had  never  mo« 
on  Persian  carpets,  or  velvet 
iti.  They  would  hardly  have 
1 9,  Chinese  lady ;  and  among 
iities  contain^  in  the  India 
wa  an  embroidered  Chinese 
It  did  not  match  amiss  with 
\  Uack- velvet  slipper.  I  used 
■r  the  "  Fairy  Graciosa." 
qft-time  was  six  o'clock.  In 
,  the  afker-hours  of  day-light 


were  oomnoiily  spent  In  a  large,  pleiw 
sant  alooTCj   terminating  the  >road 
garden-walk,  to  which  Mrs  Helen's 
foot-stool,  her  carpet-work,  or  tam- 
bour-frame, were  duly  conveyed  by 
John  Somers.   Then  Mr  Seale  busied 
himself  about  his  flower-borders,  and 
I  assisted  him  in  the  agreeajble  task, 
so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  wont  to  call  me  his  "  neat-hand- 
ed Phillis;"  and  after  some  appren- 
ticeship in  the  initiatory  care  or  sweet 
Williams,  dove  pinks,  and  some  such 
second-rate  beauties,  I  was  preferred 
to  the  high  responsibility  of  securing 
the  full  buds  of  the  rarest  carnations,  ' 
against  the  danger  of  premature  and 
irregular  bursting,  and  of  tending  and' 
even  watering  the  delicate  auriculas, 
more  sedulously  guarded  from  every 
caprice  of  the  elements,  than  ever  was 
£astem  princess,  "  the  light  of  the 
Harem.'   If  any  weeds  of  vanity  lurk- 
ed in  the  good  man's  heart,  they  sprung 
surely  from  hia  passion  for  those  fa- 
vourite flowers ;  and  I  have  seen  him 
stand  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  en- 
tranced in  admiration  of  a  "  Lovely 
Helen,"  or  a  "  Powdered  Beau !" 

Those  were  verily  right  pleasant' 
hours,  when  I  followed  my  dear  mas- 
ter firom  flower  to  flower,  with  the 
small  green  waterinf^-pot,  the  slender 
sticks,  and  nicely  shredded  strings  of' 
fine  wet  bass.  To  this  day,  when  bu- 
sied in  my  own  garden,  I  have  occa- 
sion to  use  the  latter  material ;  its  pe- 
culiar smell  gives  me  a  strange,  inde- ' 


•eon  as  he  (Mr  Hooker)  was  perfectly  recovered  from  this  sickness,  be  took 
r  from  Oxford  to  Exeter,  to  satisfy  and  sec  his  good  mother,  being  accom- 
f  a  countryman,  and  companion  of  his  own  college,  and  both  on  foot,  which 
tkher  more  in  fashion,  or  want  of  money,  or  their  humility,  made  it  so  : 
IOC  they  went,  and  took  Salisbury  In  their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good 
lewel)*  who  mode  Mr  Hooker  and  his  companion  dine  with  him  at  his  own 
Udi  Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy  and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his 
■4  his  friends.  And  at  the  Bishop's  parting  with  him,  the  Bishop  gave 
.eounsel,  and  his  benediction,  but  forgot  to  give  him  money;  which,  when 
i|^  had  considered,  he  sent  a  servant  in  all  haste  to  call  Richard  back  to 
I  at  Richard's  return,  the  Bishop  said  to  him,  '  Richard,  I  s^nt  for  yotf 
end  you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  and,  I  thank  God, 
9i  ease;*'  and  presently  delivered  to  him  a  walking-staff,  with  which  he 

he  had  travelled  through  many  parts  of  Germany.   And  he  said, '  Richard, ' 
pve,  but  lend  you  my  hone :  Do  sore  you  be  lumestp  and  bring  my  horse 
le  at  your  return  this  way  to  Qkford.     And  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats 
BUT  diarges  to  Exeter ;  and  here  is  ten  groata  mora»  which  I  charge  yo«  to 

joor  mother,  and  tell  her,  I  send  her  a  bishop's  benedictkMi  with  it,  and  ■ 
Mtinuanee  of  her  prayers  for  me :  And  if  ymi.hnng  my  horse  baek  to  me* 
•  jou  ten  groats  more,  to  carry  you  on.  foot  to  the  colkge*    And  ao  God 
rgood  Ridiard.  *  " 
tXH.  « D 


.I'*. 
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■eribable  pleasurci  bo  stroDgly  and  in-i  As  the  Javs  Bhortoned^  we  hacl'Bone 
Tariably  docs  it  bring  to  my  xccolleo-  reading  in  the  evening.— I lirtory,  ht« 
^  that  sweet  garden  of  Broad  Sum-  ered  end  profane— Voyages— Travels— 
merford  Rectory,  and  my  two  dear  and  Biography— and  Sir  Charles  GrandU 
indulgent  companions.  son.— And  IWr  Scale  and  Mrs  Hekii 

John  Somen  and  twilight  came  to-  often  played  a  match  at  backgammon 
nether.  The  fonncr  to  rc-convcy  to  before  supper.  That  was  brought  in 
Uie  house  Mrs  Heltn's  foot-stool  and  at  half  past  nine  nredsely  ;  and  soon 
working  apparatus ;  the  latter  gently  after  ten,  the  Cnristian  household 
intimating  to  the  venerable  pair,  that  once  more  re-assemWed  round  their 
it  was  time  for  aged  heads  to  seek  reverend  and  revered  master,  to  con- 
shelter  from  the  falling  dews.  It  was  cliule  the  day  as  they  had  commenced 
very  pleasing  to  observe  the  old-fa-  it,  with  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and  ado« 
t^ioned  politeness  and  tender  caution,     ration. 

with  which  Mr  Scale  supported  on  his         Such  was  the  history  of  one  day  nt 
own  feeble  arm  the  more  infirm  frame     Brood  Sumnicrford.  Andl  have  already 
of  his  belovtil  companion,  as  they     told  you,  that  one  was  the  epitome  oV 
^owly  retraced   the  flower-bordered     all,  with  very  slight  variations — such 
walk  towards   their  quiet  dwelling,     aa  the  occasional  calls  of  friends  or 
holding  "  sweet  converse"  by  the  way,     neighbours ;  for  though  the  aged  kdy 
and  lingering  often— -now  m  mutual    of  the  Rectory  paid  no  visits  herself, 
admiration  of  some  half-opened,  dew*    many  courted  and  sought  her  society, 
glittering  rose— or  to  watch  the  antic    flver  sure  of  a  kind  and  cordial  wd- 
circles  of  the  bat— or  to  gaze  upon  the    come.    And  Mr  Scale  now  and  then 
evening  star— or  to  catch  the  last  mel«    brought  home  a  dinner  guest,  unee« 
low  notes  of  the  blackbird's  vesper    remoniously  invited,  in  his  morning 
hymn— or  the  deeper  tone  of  the  cur-    ramble ;  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
few  from  ^e  neighbouring  steeple,    year,  Mrs  IlelencoUccted  together  a  ra« 
And  if  it  was  a  moonlight  evenuig,     ther  numerous  evening  assembly,  for- 
candles  were  not  soon  called  for,  on    mally  conveneil  at  afortnmht'snotiop, 
their  re-entering  the  parlour.  The  old    by  regular  invitation  cards,  to  obtain 
coliple  dearly  loved  to  sit  together  at    which  there  was  as  much  emulation 
that  beautiful  bay-window,  in  medi-    (though  certainly  less  intriguing,)  as 
totive  and  social — yes— jorra/  silence,    if  the  dear  old  lady  had  been  a  distin- 
contemplating  the  glorious  uprising    guished  leader  of  Haut-ton,  and  her 
of  the  broad  full  moon,  or  the  silvery    party  the  first  opening  of  a  fashion- 
brightness  of  her  growing  crescent,     able  campaign.  And  in  the  surround- 
emerging  from  behind  the  dark  mass    ing  neighbourhood  of  Broad  Summer- 
of  the  old  church  tower,  and  "  its    ford,  there  was  no  lack  of  the  great, 
embowering  elms."  Solemn  and  plea-    the  gay,  and  the  fashionable,  and  yet 
sant,  doubtless,  at  such  seasons,  were    none  but  thought  themselves  honour- 
the  thoughts  of  those  kindred  hearts,    cd  by  an  invitation  to  the  Rectory. — 
Theirs,  whose  earthly  race  was  so    Fcrlians,  too,  the  mere  charm  of  no- 
nearly  run — whose  hopes  tended  to    vclty  tiad  its  ftill  sliare  of  attraction 
the  same  goal — ^whosc  innocent  lives    for  som6  of  those  modbh  guests,  whose 
had  flowett  on  in  the  same  peaceful    habitual  listlcssncss  migut  have  found 
channel — and  who  trusted  not  to  be    a  temporary  interest  and  excitement 
divided  in  their  deaths.  Surely,  though    in  the  strong  contrast,  opposed  by  tlic 
'I  speech  nor  lan;*uage"  were  at  such    warm-hearted  simplicity  within  those 
times  interchanged,  their  hearts  com-    quiet  walls,  to  the  artificial  heartless- 
muned  with  each  other,  and  with    ncss  which  characterized  their  own 
good  spirits,  ascending  and  descend-    circles. 

ing  from  those  starry  heavens,  where-  Be  Uiat  as  it  may,  it  rarely  happen- 
unto  their  aged  eyes  were  so  devoutly  ed  that  any  answer  but  a  ready  ac« 
uplifted.  Young  and  volatile  as  I  was,  ceptance  was  returned  for  one  of  Mrs 
I  should  have  felt  it  little  less  than  Helen's  inviution  cards;  and,  the 
sacrilegious  to  interrupt  that  sacred  party  once  invited  and  arranged,  then 
silence.  I  too  loved  well  to  sit  silent  sounded  great  note  of  preparation, 
and  unobserved  in  my  dark  corner.  And,  then  was  Mrs  Betty  in  ner  glo- 
contemph&tiiig  with  afrectionate  reve-  ry !  to  say  nothing  of  her  less  bustling 
rencc  that  beautiful  picture  of  happy  and  important,  though  not  less  ac- 
^W  a^e.  tivc  hay.    Then  began  such  com- 
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pouniluig  €f  Mcd-ciik«Sj  and  pound- 
eikff^  and  plain-cakei^  and  witfen, 
ud  cmmpeti^  and  all  lorte  of  inde* 
•ciibable  acoompanimentaj  aa  mig^t 
baTC  aet  ^ut  balf-a-doien  confection- 
en'  ahopa.  And  then — for  those  were 
due  good  old  times  of  supoers,  and  hot 
i*-there  was  such  stuffing  of 
pottlta— auch  larding  of  capona 
ooUaiing  of  eels — siu^  potting 
of  aanmry  meata— «uch  whipping  S 
sylUbuba--sucli  spinning  of  sugar— 
^uch  powdering  with  comfits — such 
tkvicesy  and  surprib^s,  and  "  subtle- 
(i«/'  (almond  hodgtiUogs,  and  floating 
:  jlauds  included,)  a«  i^lrs  Glass  herself 
loight  have  been  proud  to  liave  had  a 
hand  in.    During  that  whole  week  of 
prt-paration,  the  approach  to  the  Uec- 
tory  was  like  that  to  one  cf  tlie  Spice 
iiilanda.    All  round  the  house,   tha 
^lerfume  of  lilacs  and  seringas  (if  they 
were  in  flower)  was  fairly  overpowered 
by  the  exotic  odouraof  mace  and  cinna* 
iQon.;.apd  I  used  to  conceit — ilan*  mon 
'fflii  mtd^nUme — that  the  persons  of 
Airs  Ifelen  and  her  faithful  Betty 
ojiust  have  been  half  embalmed,  by 
the  time  their  labours  were  over  in 
that  nist  of  spioery.    You  are  not, 
bof  ever^  to  infer  that  the  gniet  and 
elegant  routine  of  domestic  regulations 
was  at  all  infringed  upon  by  tlunc 
extraneous  proceedings,  that  anything 
liko  vulgar  bustle,  or  parvenu  anxiety^ 
marked  the  grand  reception-day,  or 
that  ^Ira  Helen'a  aerene  self-possession 
was  in  any  way  affected  by  Uio  expeo- 
tationj  or  arrival,  of  her  guests,    ^he 
waa  too  perfectly  the  gentlewoman  to 
fed  any  auch  underbred  trepidationa ; 
and  her  true  pdliteneaa— the  courteay 
of  the  heart — gave  to  her  whole  de- 
portment auch  natural  gracefulness, 
aa  could  never  have  been  imparted  by 
the  finest  artificial  polish.    Beaidea, 
erenrthing  waa  in  good  taate,  and  in 
perfect  keeping  throughout  the  whole 
modeat  eatablishrocnt.    No  attempts- 
no  pretenaion — no  display — no  cold 
best  rooms  to  be  thrown  open  for  its 
one  grand  day  of  annual  exnibition— - 
no  aumptuoua  carpets  to  be  uncovered 
-Hio  cold  glazy  cushions  to  be  uncased 
-*no  costly  gilding  to  be  unpajicred — 
no  swathed-up  curt&ins  to  be  un« 
fvatjied — no  ornamental  trumi>ery  to 
be  arranged  witli  elaborate  careU  ssness 
—no  unusual  decoration  to  be  re- 
narked    in   the   large,  comfortable, 
constantly-used  druwiug-rooin^  except 
that  the  greco  Uragou  j^^oji-jiots  ward 


filled  with  aome  of  Mr  Beak»*achoiceat 
floweniy  never  cut  by  the  dear  dd 
man  but  on  such  apecial  occasiona^^ 
ostensibly  as  an  of&ring  to  Mrs  Helen  ; 
but  having  hinted  as  his  besetting  sin 
— <hia  floral  vanity — I  may  just  ven- 
ture the  surmise,  that  hia  liberality 
waa  not  purely  disinterested,  and  that 
a  cynical  eye  might  have  detected  ori« 
ginal  sin  in  the  delight  which  beamed 
in  his  mild  countenance,  when  tho 
beautiful  bouquets,  near  which  he 
was  sure  to  post  himself,  drew  forth 
admiring  exclamations  from  the  cour- 
teous by-standcrs,  and  humble  jieti- 
tions  for  slips  and  cuttings  at  tho 
proper  season. 

Notliing  could  exceed  the  tone  of 
elegant  propriety,  of  perfect  respecta- 
bility, vrliicn  perva<leii  tho  whole  esta- 
blishment. Old  John  Sumers,  with 
his  silvery  hair,  and  suit  of  sober 
grey,  followed  by  his  attendant  page 
in  the  same  livery,  moved  about  with 
all  the  conscious  dignity  of  long  and 
faithful  servitude,  hearing  round  tha 
circle  such  tea  and  colt^c  in  such 
china  as  was  not  ofteii  to  be  met  witbj 
on  a  noble  silver  salver,  ricldy  chased 
and  embla^ned,  like  all  the  family 
plate,  of  whicli  there  was  abundance 
in  common  use  ; — and  the  smooth- 
headed,  rosy- cheeked  lad,  who  trod 
closely  behind  with  his  tray  of  eatea, 
was  remarkeil  by  many  a  smiling  ob- 
server, to  copy,  with  very  successfVil 
mimickry,  his  great-uncle's  gravity  of 
deportment, — lor  tlie  aged  domestic 
and  hia  youthful  assistant  stood  in 
that  near  relation  to  each  other. 

No  paracle  of  farther  attendance  waa 
ever  made  on  these  company  occaaiena. 
There  was  no  oonscription~-no  forced 
levy  from  the  farm- yard  and  stable, 
r  The  gardener  and  cow-boy  were  not 
stuffed  into  spare  liveries  made  to  fit 
all  sizes,  and  stuck  up  like  scare-crowa 
in  the  entrance-hall,  or  shoved  into 
the  drawing-room  to  poke  forward  re- 
freshments, with  great  red  hands  like 
lobsters'  claws,  and  bony  wrists,  pro- 
truding hfldf  a  yard  beyond  the  livery 
cufis,  to  slide  scalding  coffee  into  la- 
dies' laps,  overset  the  caudles,  whisk 
their  coat-flaps  in  the  fire,  and  tread 
upon  the  tail  of  the  old  tortoise-shcU  ; 
woo,  for  her  part,  dear  old  Mattv! 
occupied  her  wonted   place  on  the 
hearth-rug  in  undisturbed  serenity, 
evincing  no  emotion  at  tho  presence 
of  company,  or  indeed  any  notice  of 
the  asscmoied  v?3lc«X'<^i  vixt^*^x  Vj  >aj^* 
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bultouiiig  Ucr  eyuti  a  vary  Uitlc  wider, 
and  parriug  a  note  or  two  louder, 
when  eithar  of  them  stooped  down 
to  court  Mrs  Helen's  favourite,  by 
smooUiing  her  velvet  coat. 

On  one  of  those  gala  days,  just  be* 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  expected  guests, 
I  was  the  unlucky  means  of  ruffling 
the  composure  of  my  dear  old  friend 
and  protectress,  more  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it  affected  by  any  outward  dr- 
curostance.  I  have  hinted  to  you  tliat 
my  toilet  duties,  and  the  concerns  of 
my  wardrobe,  were  not  always  attend- 
cd  to  with  the  scrupulous  neatness  I 
ought  to  have  observed  in  those  mat- 
ters. I  had  been  the  companion  and 
playmate  of  boys — of|my  brothers  only 
"—and  the  association  had,  naturally 
enough,  moulded  my  tastes  and  ha- 
bits more  in  conformity  with  tlicirs, 
than  was  quite  consonant  with  fcmi* 
nine  propriety.  Hence  those  uncouth 
pastimes  to  which  I  have  confessed 
myself  addicted ;  and  the  natural  re- 
sult of  sudi  exploits  was  the  dilapida- 
ted state  of  a  wardrobe,  from  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  select  an 
upper  garment  in  perfect  preservation. 
And  as  the  requisite  repairs  ostensibly 
devolved  on  me,  and  I  abominated 
needle-work,  the  general  condition  of 
the  whole  may  be  more  easily  concei- 
ved than  described.  On  this  especial 
evening  I  had  been  tenderly  admo- 
nished to  take  timely  care  that  my 
dress  was  u^e  and  neat,  not  distin- 
guished by  appalling  rents  or  dis- 
graceful tuckings  up ;  that  it  should 
be  put  on  proper  I jt,  that  is,  in  good 
time,  so  as  to  be  drawn  equally  over 
both  shoulders,  not  to  be  dragged  on 
in  such  hurry  and  bustle  as  to  send 
me  forth  into  the  drawing-room  all 
fluslied  and  fluttered,  and  "frighten- 
ed out  of  tliat  fair  ])roprioty"  which 
Mrs  Helen  so  justly  deemed  ii)di:j- 
pensable  to  the  carnage  of  a  gentle- 
woman. ]\Irs  Betty  had,  moreover, 
received  private  injunctions  to  su|>er« 
intend  my  toilet,  and  send  me  down 
''  fit  to  be  seen."  But,  alas !  it  so 
happened  that  about  the  time  that  re- 
spectable personage  sought  me,  in  pur- 
suance of  lier  lady's  directions,  I  had 
rambled  away  into  the  a<ljoining  hazel 
copse,  and  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
hooking  down  the  bright  brown  clus- 
ten  of  rioe  nuts,  to  remember  Mrs 
Helen's  solemn  injunctions ;  and  when 
St  last  they  started  into  my  mind,  and 
/  scnmbkd  and  acampereu  back  into 
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the  liouse,  and  up  to  mv  own  cham- 
ber, Mrs  Betty's  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  other  weighty  concerria, 
and  I  i)crfbrmed  the  ceremony  of  the 
toilet,  uncontrolled  by  her  judicious 
censorship ;  and  a  pretty  toilet  I  made 
of  it ! — a  brief  one,  certainly — and  I 
also  reached  the  drawing-room  in  ex- 
cellent good  time,  long  before  the 
arrival  of  company.  Lucky  was  it 
that  I  did  so— lucky  for  my  own  cre- 
dit, and  the  restoration  of  Mrs  He- 
len's elegant  composure,  which  recei- 
ved an  indescribable  shock  at  my  first 
awfbl  appearance,  still  panting  and 
breathless  with  my  race  home,  and 
tbe  bustle  of  changing  my  dress — 
arms,  neck,  and  face  crimsoned  over, 
and  shining  to  boot  from  the  eiiccts  of 
a  rough  and  hasty  ablution  in  soap 

,and  water,  which  elegant  cosmetic  had 
1^  no  means,  however,  contributed  to 
ctfsce  or  disguise  sundry  marks  and 
scratches,  (one  happily  conspicuous 
across  the  bridge  of  my  nose,)  inflict- 
ed by  certain  intercepting  boughs  and 
branches,  with  which  I  had  too  rash- 
ly encountered,  in  my  reckless  return 
through  the  hazel  conse.  Then  the 
best  frock  was  dragged  on,  to  be  sure 
—but  not  over  both  shoulders.  And 
its  clear  texture  too  plainly  revealed 
certain  ghastly  rents  ami  fractures  in 
the  under-gamient,  the  tucks  of  which 
biing  all  unripped  on  one  side,  lower- 
ed it  to  the  very  ground  in  careless 
festoons.  I  had  considered  the  tedi- 
ous operation  of  changing  stockings 
quitt  a  work  of  surcnrogation,  and 
that  1  did  very  handsomely,  in  cram- 
ming my  thick  cotton  ones,  mud  and 
all,  into  a  pretty  little  pair  of  black 
Ffttin  slippirs,  the  hecomingncss  of" 
which  I  was  by  no  means  insensible 

•  to.     Such  was  the  apparition  which 
prei-ented  itself  to  ^Irs  Helen's  deli- 
cate (lerceptions,  as  I  entered  her  pre- 
sence, dragging  on,  or  rather  puuing 
up,  a  pair  of  once  white  gloves,  the 
size  of  jack-boots,  through  the  thumbn, 
and  fingers  of  which,  all  gaping  and 
curling  back  like  the  capsules  of  over* 
blown  flowers,  my  reel  thumbs  and 
fingers  protruded  like  ripe  capsicums.' 
Mrs  Helen's  first  instinctive  act  was' 
to  pnll  the  bell  as  she  had  never  pull- 
ed it  but  once  before,  when  her  own 
cap  had  taken  fire.  Now,  as  then,  the 
whole  household  came  running  at  the 
unaccustomed  summons,  but  respect-*' 
fully  drew  back,  and  made  way  for 
Mis  Iiv:Vu'?s   T^VV^^^^^^J   vilicn  onf: 
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bit  Ihcir  liulv  was  neither  on 
J^  a.  tig  ana  only  ununiaUy  ' 
1^.  in  rrauiiing  the  attendance 
i^hiU  handimuden.  • 
,1  my  good  heavensy  Bettjr  f 
fd  the  dear  old  lady  in  her  im« 
Boglkh,  (the  waa  not  a  native 
jUaHd.)  ''  Look  at  thia  chUd  1 
llllahe  haa  done  with  heraelf— 
pa !  quelle  horreur  I  But  quick 
i-rwe  muat  make  aomething 
^•liefixre  the  company  come— 
fK  enfant !" 
they  did  try  their  best  to 
B  ■ometlring"  of  me.  I  waa 
:.  Into  Mra  Helen's  dressing- 
od  there  she  and  the  dismayei 
li  to  work  to  rectify  the  incon« 
I.  of  my  dress  at  least.  The 
sd  and  scarlet  face  and  neck, 
«t  mending  for  one  while ;  uid : 
)Llell,  only  slowed  and  glisten^F 
nore  fiercely  for  Mra  Helen's 
application,  of  rose-water  and 
Inaes.  But  the  muslin  frock 
upcrly  arranged  over  ^  whole 
finnent.  The  muddy  cotton- 
tt  were  exchanged  for  silk  ones, 
Eangc  which,  onoe  efiected,  I  en- 
pnrovedof.)  Adrawerof  besu* 
rnimed  French  gloves  wss  pull- 
ig.and  a  delicate  pair  nicely 
imy  unworthy  hands,  the  form 
ft  cit  which,  however,  did  not 
dy  disgrace  them ;  and  as  to 
Mir,  that  was  of  my  own  ac« 
^  and  I  was  solemnly  enjoined 
inglove  till  it  had  subsided  to 
i  lady-like  complexion.  The 
d  neck  were  not  to  be  conceal- 
Hoded,  and  when  we  were  once 
a  the  drawing-room,  my  dear 
nain  coulil  not  help  reviewing 
ik  looks,  in  which  a  little  vex- 
R^s  atill  discernible,  as  she  once 
•Lpoftly  murmured  to  hersdf, 
■avre  enfant !" 

p.  that  gentle  ejaculation  was 
ft.;tOQ  severe  a  rebuke  by  Mr 
who  comforted  me  under  the 
DBf  and  pl^iged  himself  to  Mrs 
jdiat  I  sbouM  be  quite  fit  to  be 
I  |0B  minutes,  and  that  I  would 
■pin  tzan^ess  in  like  manner. 
^^t,  while  I  was  preparing  for 
naking  over  my  late  inattention 
I  Hden's  ii^unctions,  and  her 
MH  gentleness,  I  could  not  help 
J^. ancient  Abigail,  who  was 
■  me  to  undress,  whether  in 
Qb  course  of  her  long  bcrvice  of 
idrforty  yfars,  siic  ever  remem- 


bered to  have  seen  her  hdy  really  out 
of  temper.  IconldnoCaaklf  ritelifld 
ever  seen  her  in  a  pMsion.   THat  wan 
as  mudi-eot  of  the  scale  of 'posaiblB- 
ties,  as  it  would  have  been  m  a  Infib ' 
to  roar  like  a  lion,  or  a  tm^-dove  to 
exchange  natures  with  a  hawk,    "but ' 
Mrs  BUkty  quite  astounded  me  wHfa 
her  prompt  reply.    "  Oh  yes.  Miss  t 
my  mistress  did  onee  put  hersdf  into  a ' 
fearful  passion,  at  bast,  my  "master 
said  so,  though,  fbr  my  part,  I  shoidd 
never  hafve  fbund  it  out :  and  except 
that  •nee,  I  never  saw  her  so  modi 
vexed  and  disturbed,  as  she  wis  with ' 
you   thia  evening,  and  you  knoir, 

"  Oh,  Mra  Betty,  I  know  well 
enough  how  much  I  deserved  a  hear- 
ty acolding,  and  yet  my  dear  cousin 
.eimld  not  summon  up  so  mudi  as  a 
^  ftown  to  testify  her  displeasure.  I^e 
in  a  paasion  I  Dear  Mn  Betty,  tell  me 
all  about  it,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Whr,  Miss,  jou  must  know  then, 
if  there  is  one  thing  my  mistress  takes 
more  pride  in  than  another,  it  is  that 
fine  old  rare  china  on  the  top  of  the . 
commode  in  her  dressing-room,  but 
the  finest  piece  of  all  js  gone  now,  a 
large  green  jar  that  had  belonged  to 
her  mother,  and  my  mistress  prfzed  it 
dearly  for  that  reason,  and  was  so 
careful  of  it,  that  she  never  sufibred 
any  one— not  me  even — to  dust  or 
toudi  it,  or  anvthing  dse  on  thai' 
commode.    Cicely  is  a  pood,  stettdy, 
careful  girl  now,  (you  know  Cicelp' 
Miss,)  l^t  she  came  to  us  a  sad  gldi«' 
dy^  careless,  tearing  young  thing  at 
first,  about  twenty  yean  ago,  aiicrmj 
mistress  soon  saw  what  a  desperate 
hand  die  was  at  whisking  and  flicking 
about  her  duster;  so  sne  gave  bar 
double  charges  never  so  much  as*  to  go 
near  any  c?  the  china,  narlieulany 
that  on  the  commode.  Well,  the  dare-' 
less  wench  must  needs  meddle  with  it, 
for  dl  my  mistress's  warning ;  and  one 
unlucky  day,  sure  enough,  down  she 
whisked  that  beautif\il  green  jar,  and ; 
it  was  smashed  all  to  pieces.  My  mis- 
tress hesrd  the  crash,  and  np  stdrs 
she  waa  in  a  minute,  and  there  stood' 
Cicdy,  looking  sheepish  enough  to  be' 
surejupnd  the  jsr  dl  to  partides  at  hifr 
feet.    Wdl,  Miss,  if  youll  believe  it, 
the  tears  came  into  my  mistresali  eyes, 
and,  *  Oh !'  says  she,  *  my  dear  mo-' 
thcr's  jar !'    And  then  to  bo  Dure  die 
did  colour  op  over  her  ver^  todHead; 
and  spdce  ifudoR  DlMni  \  Vuk^  tMi- 
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heard  iicr  before  or  sioce.  '  Upon 
my  word/  aays  ifae,  *  this  is  too  Imu1» 
after  all  my  biddings.  Goj  go>  you 
naughty,  carelees  girli  and  don't  let 


^  She  was  going  on,  speaking  very 
quiok,  but  my  msster,  who  bad  fot 
lowed  her  up  into  the  room,  came 
and  took  her  hand,  and  motioning 
Cicely  to  go  down  stairs,  (she  did  not 
wait  for  second  orders,  the  csrelesa 
hussy,)  he  led  my  dear  mistress  to  the 
settee,  and  then,  for  all  he  kissed  her 
kindly,  and  comforted  her  for  the  loss 
of  their  mother  s  favourite  jar,  he  read 
her  such  a  lecture  about  the  sinful- 
ness of  giving  way  to  such  violent 
passions,  as  soon  set  her  a-crying  in 
good  earnest,  a  dear  sweet  soul  1  and 
me,  too^  to  keep  her  company,  though 
for  my  life  I  could  not  sec  any  such 
great  wickedness,  iu  the  few  words  sh^ 
had  spoken,  and  that  hussy's  careless- 
ness was  enough  to  provoke  a  saint* 
But  my  dear  mistress  did  not  for  a 
long  time  give  over  reproaching  her- 
self, for  having,  as  she  said,  given 
way  to  such  unchristian  violence  of 
temper,  and  she  went  so  fsr  as  to  do* 
mean  herself  to  that  idle  wench,  that 
had  done  all  the  mischief,  and  told  her 
she  was  very  sorry  to  have  spoken  so 
liastily,   '  however  blameable  it  was 
in  you,  Cicclv,'  says  she,  '  to  disobey 
my  orders ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
warning  to  vou  to  be  more  careful  in 
future ;  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  the 
fault  of  which  I  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to   set  you  an  example.' 
Lord  bless  her !  we  should  all  be  an- 
gels upon  earth,  if  we  could  but  fol- 
low the  example  she  sets  us ;  and  I 
believe,  o'  my  conscience.  Cicely  has 
been  a  steadier  and  a  better  girl  from 
that  very  dsy,  for  she  said,  to  be  sure 
she  minded  my  dear  mistress's  mild 
words  more  than  a  hundred  scoldings." 
I  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry  at  Mrs  Betty's  fragment  of  secret 
history ;  but  I  felt  that  everytbinff  I 
heard  about  my  dear  excellent  rda- 
tions  increased  my  love  and  respect 
for  them.    Another  little  discovery, 
illustrative  of  Mrs  Helen's  character, 
affected  me  far  more  seriously — al- 
most painfhlly — soon  after  my  arrival 
at  the  Rectory.    In  the  bed-chamber 
assigned  to  me,  which,  as  I  told  you, 
communicated  with  Mrs  Scale's  dress- 
ing-room, liesides  the  wardrobe  and 
drawers  allotied  to  my  use,  stoo<l  a 
ssecaad  dest,  coiitaining,  aa  Mrs  Bt^ty 


notified  to  me,  table  and  bed-lbien, 
and  sundry  other  things,  which  she 
would  remove  if  I  required  additioiisl 
room.    I  had  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  contain  all  my  possessions, 
but  disorder  requires  perpetually  ex- 
panding elbow«TOom,  ana  it  reigned 
paramount  over  my  wardrobe,  tm  at 
last,  all  my  own  cuawers  being  In  a 
chaoUG  state  of  repletion,  I  resorted 
to  those  over  which  my  rij^t  extend- 
ed not,  to  lay  by  some  artide  of  dress 
on  which  I  was  disposed  to  bestow 
more  than  common  care.    I  pulled 
open  the  firsf  drawer  of  that  same 
cnest,  then,  and  there  lav  bcfcnre  me, 
not  the  smooth,  flat  folded  damask, 
or  glossy  bed-linen,  on  which  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  room  to  deposit 
my  own  dress,  but  one  long,  white, 
glazy  garment,  all  frilled,  and  trim- 
ned,  and  pinked,  and  scalloped  about, 
in  a  strange  uncouth  fasliion,  such  as 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  yet  in  a 
moment— «lraost  at  the  first  glance— 
I  had  an  instinctive,  shuddering  con- 
sciousness of  its  destined  appropriation 
—-and  I  was  standing  motionless  be« 
fore  the  open  drawer,  gaang  on  its 
contents  with  eyes  half  blinded  by 
tears,  but  from  which  no  tears  fell- 
when  Mrs  Betty  entered  the  room, 
and  startled  me  by  her  hasty  excla- 
mation.    "  Ob,  Miss  1  what  are  you 
looking  at  ?"  she  cried.    "  I  thought 
iltai  drawer  was  locked.   My  mistress 
desired  I  would  take  particular  care 
it  was  while  you  slept  m  the  room— 
but  I  suppose  I  took  out  the  key  with- 
out turning  it— and  you  see  what  jAe 
has  made  ready,  and  laid  there  with 
her  own  dear  hands." 

I  asked  no  question  at  that  minute—" 
indeed  there  was  nothing  to  ask.  That 
visible  proof  of  solemn  preparation 
was  all  eloquent,  and  I  oontimied 
gazing  upon  it  with  such  heart-atrKk 
awe,  as  if  the  dear  and  veneraUe 
form  it  was  one  day  to  attire,  had 
been  already  shrouded  in  its  chiUy 
folds.  Language  has  no  words  to  ex- 
press that  exquisitely  painfVd  sensation, 
that  agony  of  intense  feeling,  whidi 
seems  to  contract  and  compress  the 
heart,  and  arrest  its  pulsation,  under 
the  sudden  operation  of  somedistrifSsfUl 
cause — and  then  the  frightful  violenoa 
of  its  restored  action ! — its  seemingly, 
audible  throbs ! — the  abrupt^b  that 
bursts  forth— saving  it  as  it'pweno 


breaking ; — tlie  liystLrical  chc^inB  Vn 
the  inatticuUU  attcuifit  to  speak  !*I 
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■^[miiiWt  hotw  I  •BueeMI  "If*  ft  aU     MweapproarfiMaRrdntflnilMnb- 
n  Oiat  oeairimi  wbwh  wu  not  <^u     WhomettfortlrtrprMpectc^ieDBinqre 
■no  miclx  Wcilr  soncei*^)  an  ia>    ^utinctlj  «ii  the  Chrfnian's  eye ;  aiifl 
jf^i^'^i*  qtui«  ibr  nub  painM  ex-     though  the  dfstroTiag  angel  itanda  Ih 
otcment.    It  ivaa  the  firat  tioM  that    the  narrow  paaaue,  and  we  behold 
dwth  lu|d  boeti  braaght  borne  to  me ;     him  even  in  all  bit  rerealed  tenon, 
ifut  Ilia  iaugnia  hul  appallad  my     hi*  dark  pinioni  nnmn  intercept  ftvm 
H^;  that  hiBzcality  faadimpreM-    ovr  iteadjr  gaie  that   efihigence  of 
^VPOn.in^JKajt  itaerer  afierwaids    gtarr,  which   oTCrpoirere,   with  the 
ipilfliMf  iigntlt-    And  now  the  <cn->     bii^ntDe«!i  of  ftt  proniise,'our  natural 
f^tjr  of  the  iocvitable  doom  buret     ahnnblng   from   the    fearful  ihibgB 
(n  B^j  aa  if  it  were  immediately  to     whioh  intervene— froni  the  amr  of 
^  ««  thoa^  1  loved  ao  dearly — and  I     Diwolalion-^Thc  Shroud — The  Cof- 
WGodered  at  my  paat  Kcmity,  and     fln — attd  the  Grave, 
thought  with  a  ecjd  ahndder  of  the        Beddn,  the  wearv  trateller  Is  con> 
peat  agea  of  ihoae  beloved  frienda—    tent  to  lie  down  and  be  at  real.    He 
af  tbeifjTaiMedyeBnDf  myown  dear    whow  journey  ia  nil  befbrehitn,  scarce 
parmta — and  then  I  kioRed,  with  an    beedins  the  sage  warning  of  expe- 
upny  of  trader  impatience,  to  drsw    rienced  pilgrims,  ftrndet  that  he  at 
tbem  all  oloee  round  me  tofjethcr;  or     teaat  shall  be  more  fortunate— that  he 
fUhtr,  that  I  oonld  encircle  them  all    diall  diacorerwelli  of  water  and  ple»- 
uiaie  doae  embrace,  neva  more  to    Hnt  places,  which  they  missed  En  their 
lose  aigfat  of  them  (ot  one  dn^  mi-     way  over  Ute  desert,  or  rather  he  fuii 
note,  of  thoae  poor  mmibercd  few,     cie«  that  "  the  land  ii  a  good  land"— 
'maainiagiOf  tbtarataynpannr^.     that  they  have  misnamed  it  a  wilder* 
antidpatioa  of  my  own  equally     reae ;  and  at  all  events,  that  there  ia 
inwoaible  doom  had  no  abaie  in  that    mneh  time  befbre  him,  (thoagh  they 
Miofal  tomull  of  ftding.    It  ia  sel-     eall  It  brfef,)~that  the  end  ia  nr  dis- 
wm,  I  believe,  that  the  awfiil  eontie-     tant — and  he  has  not  learnt  to  conlem* 
tigo  of  our  own  mortality  Impresses    ]^te,  much  less  to  covet  the  repose  of 
itself  forcibly  on  thebeart,  while  we     thegrave.  Hebelievesin,  but  hedoes 
srestmbuoyantwithyonthandbeallb,     not  ftd,  hit  oan  mortalfty—no,  not 
and  uobrolcen  spirits,  sndnnchaatifled    even  when  that  of  his  dearest  friends 
expectatioiu,  and  untarnished  hopes,     is  preased  home  upon  hia  hciut  with 
Toe  paroxysms  of  youthful  grief  to*     that  startling  force  and  evidence  of 
•emUD  the  nail-storm,  or  the  tliunder-     truth  which  ra  painfully  affected  me, 
ihower,  which  does  not  saturate  the     when  I  chanced  on  the  discovery  of 
aith,  though  it  defaces  its  fair  gur-     lira  Helen's  solemn  preparations.     I 
lace  for  a  seaMUi,  beating  down  the     could  not  recover  myself  that  whole 
delicate  flowers  and  the  tender  herb-     day,  nor  look  at  my  dear  cousin,  with- 
in.    Deeper — far  deeper  penetrates     out  a  strange  choking  leUEAtion,  and 
tGe  small  continued  rain — palsying  (if    mv  eyes  filling  with  tears;  and  at  last, 
■  "y  cold)    rtie   very   heart   of     when  the  dear  old  lady  noticed  my  un- 
~     and  M  do  the  eai«fl,  and     usual  quietness,  and  queationed  roc 
id   diuppointments,   and    with  kmd  anxiousneas  in  her  gentle 
bonUea  of  advancing  life,  sink  deep     vinee,  whether  1  was  ailing  or  fatigued 
■ad  deepv  into  the  human  heart,  till     — the  pent-up  sorrow  Ikiilv  got  the 
ils  fitw  apringa  are  broken,  its  beautl-     better  of  me,  and  I  clasped  iicr  round 
hi illnalons  destroyed,  its  enthusia**     theneck,  sobbingasif  myheartwould 
dc  warmth  extinguiahed ;  and  then     break,  to  my  own  unspeakable  relief 
iodeed  eomes  the  ittuibit  conviction  of    and  proportionate  surprise  and  alarm 
oar  own  mortality,  and  thit  we  aro    on  her  part.    But  after  much  tender 
hastening  down  a  perceptibly  rapid     inquiry,  and  many  soothing  caresses, 
declivity,  to  "  the  house  appointed  Tor    my  hysterical  affection,  aa  Mrs  Helen 
ill  Uving."  termed  it,  was  set  down  to  the  ellccta 

How  wisely  and  mercifully  is  it  or-  of  over-fatigue  and  exhausted  spiiita, 
dained  that  we  should  acquire  thus  and  a  restorative  cordial  was  prescribed 
gndoally  this  solemn  conviction  !  In  for  me,  (not  the  infallible  Plague- 
■tly  lif^  while  all  ia  well  with  us,  we  vrater,)  and  a  comfortable  poaact  was 
{■nlly-conneGt  too  Insmrabl;  the  pr^ared  foi  my  supper,  and  I  was 
iBMM  of  Death  and  the  Grtve ;  but  diimiwd  euh  to  SA.  wv^  lOMn  x 
1« 
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tender  kiM  and  aAetioiiatei^tfiiictioB  She  .would  hate  oonoeikd  thei 

to  ileep  wc]l»  and  not  ezhanatmyidf  it  been  poeaiUe^  even  from  hci 

in  future  with  over  actifit j  and  via*  fol  attendant ;  and  when  tbe 

lent  ezerctae.  tenderly  remonstrated  with  her 

On  entering  m j  chamhwr,  I  looked  aulgecty  ahe  obaerfed^  with  a  d 

iu  feaiivilly  aakance  towarda  the  cheat  and  cheering  amile,  "  It  wiU  i 

of  draweriy  aa  if  I  had  ezpeeled  that  me  one  minute  the  sooner^  m 

aome  ghaady  phantom  would  occupy  Betty ;  and  when  the  time  con 

ita  plMe ;  ana  before  I  began  to  un-  will  be  ready,  ¥dthout  mudi  1 

dreia,  aadafled  myielf  that  Mia  Betty  for  anybody."  Besides,  the  cut 

had  been  true  to  her  promise  of  lock-  provicung  burial  dothes  was  at! 

Iim;  fast  that  terrible  repoaitory,  and  prevalent  in  Mrs  Scale's  time, 

twnff  away  the  key,  aa  if  by  ao  secu-  the  many  primitive  customs  of  t 

rins;  3ie  object  whidi  had  caused  me  ti?e  land.    Of  these,  all  that 

aucn  an  unexpected  shock,  I  ooold  also  bear  transplanting,  she  had  im 

cKdude  from  my  mind  the  imagea  that  to  Broad  Summerford  some  flit; 

ahock  had  awakened.    But  the:  phan-  before,  when  she  had  aceompani 

tom  was  not  laid  so  easily.  That  cheat  brother  thither  on  his  taking  poai 

of  drawera  was  .to  me  like  the  myste-  of  the  Rectory.    Yes — for  fu] 

rioua  box,  immovably  fixed  in  a  cor-  years  that  brother  and  siste 

ner  of  the  merchant  Abudah'a  cham^  f^  dwelt  together  in  unity,"  i 

her*    I  never  looked  towarda  it  with^  aame  quiet  mansion — "  Lovely  i 

out  somethmg  of  distressful  feeling ;  separable  in  their  Uvea,"  indei 

and  I  never  became  so  familiarized  in  their  deaths  not  to  be  united 

with  the  idea  o£  its  oontenti^  aa  to  in  the  grave,  at  leaat  Who  can 

place  on  it,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  that  they  are  so,  and  for  etem 

to  do,  my  work-box,  my  flowar-glasa,  iheirFather^Bkingdom?— But  ti 

or  any  other  of  my  goods  and  chat-  been  a  long  gossip,  and  I  resa 

telb  another  day  my  remaining  store 

There  was  no  asaumption  of  sin^  miniaeenoea  from  this  fin^ent 

lari^  or  of  superior  strength  of  mind  fieunily  dironide. 
in  Mra  Hden^  funeral  prepantiona. 
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Ane  moste  woeful  Tragedye*    Compilii  be  Maiater  Hwpc^, 

I  WILL  tell  you  of  ane  wonderous  toillc 

Ala  euir  was  tdde  be  manne, 
Or  euir  wals  sung  by  mynstrel  moete 

Sin'  thia  baissa  worild  beganne  :— 

It  is  of  ane  May,  and  ane  lovdye  May, 

That  dwallit  in  the  Moril  Glenne, 
The  fayrest  flower  of  mortyl  fraime. 

But  ane  deuil  amangis  the  menne ; 

For  nine  of  them  styckit  thcmsellis  for  lofe^ 

And  tenne  louned  in  the  maine. 
And  seuin-and-tnrettye  brakke  their  hertis. 

And  neuir  lofit  womyn  againc; 

For  ilk  ane  trowit  sho  wals  in  lofc, 

And  ranne  wodde  for  ane  whyle— 
There  wabi  sickan  language  in  every  looke, 

And  ane  speire  in  every  smyle. 

And  sho  had  seuinty  skoris  of  yowis. 

That  bictle  o'er  diaille  and  downe. 
On  the  bonny  braide  landes  of  the  Moril  Glenne. 

And  theaa  odne  all  hir  owne ; 
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And  J^  hiia  Aoftls  arid  itufdjr  itedft,        • 
And  UythKNoe  kyddid  «ie#Bi  ■    -' 

That  dmcH  sk  Itdiler  da  glo«rni|(  flosic 
Out  tbrongh  tne  fallyvg  dewe;  - 

And  thia  Mar  alio  bald"  ane  raowuwhytta  Imlle, 

The  dreidde  of  the  haille  eomitrfe, 
And  thrae«anA*threttye  goode  njike  kie, 

To  beire  him  companya ;     . 

And  sho  had  geete  and  gmlyngia  tao^ 

And  gainderis  of  nracMl  dynnt. 
And  jwaoaldlda,  with  theif  gawdya  traiftia, 

And  hertia  of  prjrdde  withimw; 

And  sho  had  edkkia  with  cnrlU  famrvfit, 

And  hennia  full  crousse  and  glaikle. 
That  chanted  in  her  aiwa  ataeko-yaiwle. 

And  coddlllt  and  laidde  Ijka  madde : 

But  qnhafre  hir  mhinye  gat  alt  that  geare. 

And  all  that  lordlye  tfimme, 
The  Lorde  in  heuin  he  kennit  ftdl  weille, 

Bat  naebodye  kennit  but  himine ; 

For  aho  nenir  yeildit  to  mortyl  iBanne« 

To  prynee,  nor  yet  to  kynge->* 
Sho  nenir  wala  given  in  holye  ebordip. 

Nor  wedded  with  ane  rynge* 

So  all  men  wiste,  and  all  men  mjrde ; 

But'the  taille  wala  in  lor  mfatymey 
For  ane  mayden  sho  eolde  hardly  bee. 

With  ane  dough ter  in  beautye's  pryme. 

But  this  bonnye  May«  sho  neyer  knewe 

Ane  faderis  kiridlye  claime ; 
She  nevir  wals  blessit  in  holye  ehurche. 

Nor  chrystenit  in  holye  nuine. 

But  there  vho  leerit  ane  yirdlye  flowir 

Of  beautyc  so  supreme. 
Some  fearit  slio  wals  of  the  ttieiraaidia  brood?, 

Comit  out  of  the  sault  sea-faeme. 

Some  say  it  sho  wala  fbnnde  in  ane  fairye  ryupr<*f 

And  born  of  the  fairye  queene ; 
For  there  wals  ane  rainbowe  ahynde  tlie  mono 

That  nychte  sho  first  wals  seene. 

Some  sayit  her  moder  wals  ane  wytche, 

Comit  from  a  farre  oountrye  ; 
Or  ane  princesse  lofit  be  ane  worde  warlocke- 

In  a  lande  beyond  the  se ! 

Och,  there  are  doyngia  here  befawe 

That  mortyl  nefer  shohie  kenne ; 
For  there  are  thyngis  in  this  fttyre  worldc 

Beyond  the  reche  of  meune. 


'*• 


Ane  thinge  mostc  sure  and  aertainne  wah-— 

For  the  bedisinan  tolde  it  aMW  ■ 
That  the  knyehte  who  coft  tht  Mori!  fi\cni\a 
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And  the  niaisonis  who-Upgit  that  wylde  ha'  houne  ^ 

NdTer  ipoke  worde  floode  nor  ill ; 
They  came  lyke  ane  dnhnc,  and  pmit  awaye 

Lyke  shaddowia  ower  the  hilL 

They  came  lylce  ane  drdme,  and  paarit  awaye 

Whiddor  no  manne  eolde  telle ; 
Bnt  they  eated  their  farede  lyke  Chrystyan  menne. 

And  dranke  of  the  krystil  welle* 

And  whenever  manne  m^U  worde  to  them. 

They  stayit  their  gneche  full  sone ; 
For  they  choke  their  nedia,  and  raiait  their  handi% 

And  lokit  to  Hefen  abone. 

And  the  ladye  came— and  ihere  the  baide 

For  mony  a  lauelye  daye ; 
Bat  whedder  sho  hred  hir  bairn  to  Gode— 

To  reade  but  and  to  praye— 

There  wals  nt  man  wttt^  thof  all  men  guewit. 

And  guessit  with  feire  and  dreide ; 
But  O  &o  grewe  ane  y^rgin  rot. 

To  seimlye  womanheide : 

And  no  manne  colde  loke  on  hir  face. 

And  eyne,  that  bemit  lo  cleire ; 
But  feelit  ane  atang  gang  throu  his  herte. 

Far  iharper  than  ane  apeire. 

It  wals  not  lyke  ane  pfodde  or  pang 

That  Btrragth  ookie  oyerwinne. 
But  lyke  ane  reide  hett  nad  of  erne 

Reekyng  his  herte  wilhinne. 

So  that  arounde  the  Moril  Glehne 

Our  braife  yong  roenne  did  lye. 
With  limbis  als  lydder,  and  als  lythe, 

Als  duddis  hung  onte  to  drye. 

And  aye  the  teris  ranne  down  in  streim 

Ower  chekis  rychte  woe-begone ; 
And  aye  .they  gaipit,  aad  they  gratte. 

And  thus  maide  pyteoos  moane:— 

''  Alake  that  I  had  ever  beene  borne. 

Or  dandelit  on  the  knee ; 
Or  rockit  in  ane  creddil-bedde, 

Benethe  ane  moderia  ee ! 

**  Och !  had  I  dvit  before  myne  cheike 

To  woman's  breste  had  layne. 
Then  had  I  ne'er  for  womanis  lofe  ^ 

Endurit  this  burning  payne ! 

"  For  lofe  is  lyke  the  fVerie  flaime 

That  quiyens  thru  line  rayne. 
And  lofe  is  hjke  the  pawng  of  dethe 

That  spletis  the  herte  in  twayne. 

«*  If  I  had  loyit  yirdlye  thyng. 

Of  yirdlye  blithesenmease, 
/  iDoefitelMif  bene  bdovit  agmie^ 
Aad  batbit  in  yirdlye  Whk. 


<<  Bnt  I  hiif  linrk  aM  ftdfeyilie  ftye 
OffrowardneiteaiidjTniM^   - 

With  hefSenlye  bemtTe  on  the  ftioe. 
And  hcrle  of  itoa  with]niiie» 


r  •    ••' 
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O,  !hr  the  g^jqccehne  oll^detbe 
To  dote  my  mortyl  daj^— 
The  last  benightyng  he»Te  aihnAe, 
That  lendii  Uie  ioole  awajff  f* 

But  iNKdb  ffone  ekic^  and  fwi^  gone  11^ 

'MoDg  high  and  low  d^gR^V  J 
Qnhille  it  wente  to  the  Kyhge  mm  Uie  ihrdnne. 

And  anewiothfolle  manna  inuabee^-"  .. 

«<  What  r  laid  tho  Kynge,  ^aM  i^Min  wee  rftte 

In  laekclothe  murny^g  aadoe^ 
QnhiUe  all  myne  leigia  of  thelbnde 

For  ane  jong  queine  ran  madde?. 

"  60  nddil  mee  nmie  mylfce-iifcyte  iteda^ 

Of  true  Mmira  hrode ;     .   **. 
I  win  goe  and  le  thu  wonderdai'  daim^ 

Andprof  hirby  thaRode     ,. 

«<  And  gif  I  finde  hir  flliyne  qivibie. 

Or  thynge  of  nirye  kyi^  ^  "'\ 
I  will  byrae  hir  into  aabes  inkaQe* 


•1 


The-        •    •     •         -       '  •    • ' 

All  wuMkAb  fg^mumuMjVf 

And  hee  ia  awaye  to  the  Morif  Olenne, 
"  hee 


wyn4fir 

leihe  dioira  ibajp-aem  knyditii^ 

iraye  to  the  Mi 
Ala  flute  ala  hee  can  dte» 

And  qnhan  hee  eame  to  the  BAifeil  (vleiuM^ 

Ane  mornynge  fiiyre  and  dfin^ 
Thia  lordy  ifay  on  honbakke  iode. 

To  hunte  the  Bdlowe  delic 

Hot  palfinejr  wala  of  anawye  hn^'^  ' 

Ane  pailie  wanyirdhre  th  VQgv' 
That  rerelUt  ower  hiUe  and  dfiBe  ' 

Lyke  hhde  upon  the  wyngi^ir 

Hir  akrdie  walalykBanenettodTgoIdeA. . 

That  daxalit  ala  it  flew; 
Hlr  maliUl  wah  of  the  raynbowla  reide, 

Hir  raille  of  ita  boonye  Unep 


^ 
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Ane  goldene  konbe  widi  ^^p^iiilia  bfycht^ 

Hir  aemelye  Tyrgin  crownob 
Shone  lyke'  the  newe  menii  Iditfe  lychte 

Ower  dudde  of  awmbcr  farowae. 

ThelyditeninrAatviio^teflraBilitf  qrONv'     ' 
Flydwrit lyke dfin.brande;  "' ..    , 

It  wala  sherper  nor  the  aharpeal  ipdra 

In  all  Ncvth  Humber  Lpuda*    .        ^,  >  :^ 

The  hawke  that  OD  Ur 
Ahbmhrtt  wjttnm  Utn, 


Although  his  eyne  ibn^  ]]rk9  |he  gldi^e ' 

Upon  ane  nuole  se. 
Yet  to  the  twaine  tbiil^ower  tti€Oi  }^em^tp 

Comparit  they  colde  iipt  ber      ^ 

Lyke  canye  ower-  H^jnonyw^  aoat 

That  shymmeris  to  the  wyiuta. 
So  flewe  her  lockit  iip«|  the  gaiUoj 

And  stremit  afar  be)iyDde« 

The  Kynfle  he«  whelfl  him  TO^nde  ^bgntf ^ 

And  calleth  to  his  mei^ne^ 
"  Yonder  she  cqnus,  (his  webdlfe  vyiishe* 

This  spyrit  of  \k^  gbnq^  1 

"  Cow  rpxilf/^  jom  Wiysier  up  hebyftdc. 

This  serpente  to  belaye ; 
I'll  let  you  heire  m#  Mt  )lier  downe 

In  grand  polemycK  vayc," 

Swyfte  camethe  i)9ff|p  ower  ptnA  aiMl  ftfmiit^ 

Ne  dantonit  dame  wals  she^<T^ 
Until  the  Rynge  hif  jp^t)ie  witbstodf^ 

In  mychte  and  maijestye. 

The  Tyrgin  caste  oi|  |^pi  ane  loke^ 

Witn  gaye  and  gracefUlle  iiyrej 
Als  on  some  tfaynge  Mowe  hur  uottOj 

That  oughte  not  to  iMiif  h/a^9  ther^ 

The  KyiT«f,  wly^M  Wce  VftU  lyke  t9  tyriU 

With  spechis  most  dyvine. 
Now  felit  ane  throMypg  of  tfa^  kf^» 

And  quaikyng  of  the  spyiie^ 

And  aye  he  gasped  4>r  l>is  breU^ej 

And  gaped  in  dyr^  dfupayej 
And  wavit  his  airroj  ud  smotte  IMa  htCfU, 

But  worde  hce  coloe  not  a^ye* 

The  spankye  grewis  they  scowri^  Aa  dftiU^t 

The  dunne  deire  to  restrayn^ ; 
The  yyrgin  gaif  hir  tlkde  this  reyne. 

And  foUowit^  mychte  an^l  mayi)e* 

"  Go  brynge  hir  hftdfi^,"  tbf  Kyngp  h§  cryit  j 

"  This  reiferye  mocte  not  b^ 
Though  you  sholde  Stymie  hir  hfi^dis  ind  feite^ 

Go  brynge  hir  backe.to  v^^" 

The  deiie  sbo'flm,  ^  nvf  snj  givve 

They  foDowit  harde  bepvnd^; 
The  mylk-whyte  palfteye  bnf^t  t)ie  devve 

Far  fleeter  nor  thp  vynd^. 

But  woe  betyds  ttiflfirdis  find  knycbtiff. 

That  tai^lit  in  the  delle  I 
For  thof  with  whip  |i|i4  apuipf  tb^^  plyit^  ^ 

Full  far  behynde  tfiej^  falle.  flP 

Tbej  Mit  ontowre  yifif  Ifft  ^^4niS| 
To  se  qubat  tbej  mod^  ie» 
^nd  tbm  the  Xywi  toi»M»Al  V*. 
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And  tije  hehtMuii^yfVk'VmUt^  <    :  ^  : 

Ana  rowted  with  dispayre. 
And  palUt  th^fmt.ivp  bp  ibl  Mbir     • 

And  flang  it  on  the  ayre*.  ..   .  ; 


«'  Quhat  aili9,  qilbM  filjiil mymm^kl  UlS^? 
Soche  griefffe  I  doo  deplorew  - 

Och  I'm  bewytchi^^iW  KfiBI  |Bplyil» 
And  gone  tor  erermcnKl .; 


"  Go  bryngehir  ha^F  .gy  IPIBMeJMr  h>»|itn  ■    . 
Go  brynge  hir  back^  tp  me*^  . 

For  I  moste  ii4i«' dif  ff  ktftf 
Or  owne  that  deire  liidyp  ( .  -       .•    ,. 

**  That  godde  of  l9f|»  Qqt  tlirom^  J^m  «»»l^  • 

Hathe  shotte  his  arrowep  k|ii#; 
And  I  am  enchanted  ttuPOVgh  Ad  lKrl0»    - 

The  lyvirj  and  the  ^il^jjaff"  ... 

The  dew  Y»]«  i^jFm ;  4«  rqvA^  tmjiif .  * 

Then  dosit  the  yyrgiq  rgMdib 
And  then  hir  fayra  m^  jyltti  hfudja 
Behynde  hir  backe  were  \iffQg0^ 

But  who  ilioUe  t^T|d#  hir  wymuM  ftftef 
That  bredde  soche  atry  ffi^  afri  fMiyiif^ 
That  sixteen  biaif  ftOdVltiAmy^Mll 
Lay  gaspyng  on  the  pUj^fr  .: 

And  quhas  shp  «iqp»  before  th^  SjTgffi  7 
Ane  yreful  caryl  wala  \i»p  | 

Say  the  hee^ «'  Daiac,  y<ra  nmtftlw  i95Pt  lofe 
Or  byme  benethe  ane  (ifk 

"  For  I  am  so  8o»c  ifl  ]of(9  iviA  A^ 
I  cannot  goe  nor  stande ; . 

And  thinka  thov  iipthynf^  ip  ip(  4(rvilfl 
The  Kynge  of  fayre  SwlJw^e?'' 

"  No,  I  c^9  Bf '«r  b«  Mb  tq  tilKk 
Nor  any  lorde  thou  haste  j 

For  you  are  married  mewie  adkp  0Q?> 

And  I  ane  maydeii  diikptf^ 

«' But  here  I  woiom,  pad  I  imr-     • 

By  Scotknois  Kynge  and  CroKWIif^ 
Who  first  A  ififi^W^  fMl  pi<«» 

Shall  dayme  mee  all  lup-fVPfi" 

The  Kynge  hatb  RKWlM  bti  !W*r1*y*%  llrtlf^-* 

One  worde  he  sayde  B0(^  sm%-n 
And  he  i«  $mm  U^S^jHif^  MfllBOlmKi 

Ala  ne'er  rode  kynge  befpi^.. 

HesankehisrowilJiatpthfiwMB^i  •:.  • 
And  scourit  the  mmxp  wfiA  MHl^ 
^^      He  helde  his  bomiettp  to  hjilMdf^ 
mi        And  louted  to  the  glln. 


t 
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And  eftrye  lorde  and  iMff^ktiydite  ^ 

Mtide  off  his  flereral  wavi^ 
All  gdlopynge  aU-ttiey  had.'MIe  madde^ 

Withcmtten  stop  or  staie.- 

Bttt  there  wilfl  nelbr  lodie  dole  tul  ptyne 

In  alkj  lande  hefeUe  ;' 
For  there  is  ^deedncfse  In  nuuime, ' 

That  griefetn  mee  to  teHor 

There  wab  one  eje,  and  ooilltme, 

Behelde  the  dedis  were  dMe; 
But  the  loTdje  Qneene  of  ftyvfe  SeoOande 

Ne'er  sawe  the  mocn jng  apne  ; 

And  senintyo-aenin  wedded  dcmij^ 

Als  fiiyre  aa  e'er  were  hdnML 
The  very  pr]rde  of  all  the  Imp, 

Were  oofpis  hefor  the  niMie.  ^  * 


Then  there  wabnoosdite  Vit  niiltfiiyiige  wedis^ 

And  sorrowe,  and  dlniag^: 
While  hnrral  met  with  hiOTal  Btille^ 

And  josUed  hj  the  waye*  > 

And  ttaffis  were  fao#lt^  fid  |^tnia  kyrVtafidu^ 

And  howkyt  ddpe  and  w^  jl 
Quhille  hedkria  BwaMt  te  ^alryie  tbyle. 

The  comlye  corpia  to  hydSb 

The  graflb,  widi  theb  nnarfnhe^wis^ 
StMe  ga^^yng  ikvri  and  IMEte 

To  swaUye  np  ue  nyre  audi  ^ongi  jH* 
It  wala  ane  grefona  iqrchle  I 

And  the  honny  MaY  of  the  Moril  Gknoe 

Is  weipynge  in  dupayrsy ' 
For  sbo  saw  the  hillia'of  lliyi#8eodanae 

Cdlde  bee  hir  home  no  OMyie. 

Hien  there  wala  duuriotia  eame  owertayehte^ 

Ala  sylente  and  als  sone '* 
AsshaddoweofanelittUdadde      ' 

In  the  wan  lychte  of  the 


Some  sayde  theye  came  (M^  the  rpdoe. 

And  some  oat  of  the  ae  ;* 
And  some  sayde  theye  wen  tait  from  hdle, 

Td  bryng  that  iayie  ladyVi 

When  the  day  47B  hegttBM  16  ftaime 

The  grisdye  oatral  ftBy 
And  the  littil  wee  hatte  wab  boonde  to  Seiko 

Hla  darke  and  eirye  oelk^ 

The  fayveatflowir  of  mortal  fliimo       * 

Fsasit  from  the  Morfi  0kfette ;  ^ 
And  ne^er  maye  sodie  ano  ieldlie  eye  ,^ 

Shyne  amcMigja  Chryatyananenne  i  4V 

/n  semn  diariotirgiditMditf.' 
.   TbatraynowentemvwMK;  _ 

111  wnpfit  wiih|BMte«Miiiiii««4(tMb*»  ^.;  ^.^ .  . 
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But  there  was  ane  ihippe  in  ihe  Firtiie  of  Forthe , 

Tbe  lyke  ne'er  sailit  the  faeme. 
For  no  manne  of  hir  country  knew, 

Hir  tolorii,  or  hir  naime.  -  *      ' 

Hir  maste  wals  maide  of  beaten  golde, 

Hir  sailis  of  the  sylken  twyne. 
And  a  thousande  pennon  is  streimyt  behyiide, 

And  tremhlit  owre  the  bryne. 

Als  sho  Uye  mirrorit  in  the  mayne. 

It  ^nds  ane  comelye  yiewe. 
So  manye  raynbowis  roonde  hir  pUyit, 

With  eoery  breeze  that  blewe. 

And  the  hailitone  ahnmde  it  rattled  loude, 

Rychte  over  forde  and  fenne. 
And  swathit  the  flower  of  the  Moril  Glenne 

From  eyes  of  dnfulle  menne* 

And  the  hailitone  shroude  it  qnhelit  and  rowed* 

All  wan  as  dethe  uniJiriveny 
Lyke  deidclothe  of  aneangelle  grymme. 

Or  wynding  shcete  of  hevin. 

It  wals  ane  feirsome  sychte  to  se 

Toylle  through  the  momyng  graye. 
And  whenever  it  reachit  the  eomelye  shippe, 

Sho  set  saille  and  awaye. 

Sho  set  hir  saille  before  the  gaille, 

Als  it  beganne  to  syng, 
And  sho  hevit  and  rockit  doune  the  tyde, 

Unlyke  ane  yirthlye  thyng. 

The  dolfinis  fledde  oute  of  hir  waye 

Into  the  crekis  of  Fyflfe, 
And  the  blackgaird  seelis  thev  Towlit  for  dredde. 

And  swamme  for  detht  and  lyfe. 

And  the  pellochis  snyAerit^  pnffit^  and  rowed. 

In  dreddour  sadde  to  se. 
And  lyke  the  rain-drop  from  the  doudde, 

Theye  shotte  alangis  the 


And  they  buUerrit  into  the  bavis  of  FyffV, 

Als  if  through  terrour  blynde. 
And  toesit  and  tombilit  on  the  strande. 

In  greate  dismaye  of  mynde. 

But  ay  the  shyppe,  the  bonnye  shyppe, 
Outowre  the  greene  waive  flewe, 

Swyffke  als  the  solan  on  the  wyng. 
Or  terrifyit  sea-mewe. 

No  billowe  brcisted  on  her  prowe. 

Nor  levellit  on  the  lee.; 
Sho  semit  to  sayle  upon  the.ayre. 

And  neuer  touche  the  sea. 

And  swaye,  and  awaye  went  the  bonnye  shyppe« 

Whiehe  manne  never  more  did  jA;^ 
But  whedder  §bo  wente  t$  hefen  or  liellc, 
WmIm  Defer  maide  knowpe  to  mee. 
Mnmi  Benger,  Ju/y  SiJk^  1927. 


The  Duke  of  Wdiin^  ton,  t Aug. 

.■-"*■'•. 

THS  DOIt  OP  WtLLVNftTOy*       -    - 

AtTHiTRy  Duke  of  Wellington,  en-  4he  ftct  of  his  hsHng  t>erfonned  the 
lered  the  service  of  his  countrj  on  the  campsJfvn  of  1 794«5,  seems  not  to  be 
95th  of  December  1797^  as  an  ensign  generally  known.  Yet  it  was  he,  who, 
in  the  41  St  regiment  of  foot.  He  was  at  the  head  of  three  battalions,  cover- 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  ed  all  the  great  movements  of  the 
reoeired  an  excellent  military  educa-  army,  giving  evidence,  even  then,  of 
tion  under  the  celebrated  Fignerol,  that  extraordinary  coolness  and  prc- 
pjresident  of  the  Academy  of  Angers,  sence  of  mind,  which  have  since  ren- 
Hts  rise  was  rapid,  though  certainly  dered  him  so  illustrious  throughout 
tiot  more  rapid  than  the  situation  of  Europe. 

his  family,  and  the  customs  of  the        On  the  return  of  the  troops  to  En<r- 

ftrmy  at  the  period,  might  lead  us  to  land.   Colonel  Wellesley*s   regiment 

«xpect ;  for,  after  a  series  of  exchan-  was  one  Of  those  ordefed  to  hold  them- 

ges  and  promotions,  he  was,  on  the  aelvcs  in  readiness  for  an  immediate 

SOth  Sept.  1793,  gazetttfd  to  a  lieu-  expedition  to  the  Wi^t  fndies.    The 

tenant-colonelcy,  by  purchase,  in  the  regiment  was  actually  embarked,  but 

83d  infantry.    As  England  enjoyed,  as  if  fate  had  determined  to  preserve 

during  the  whole  of  his  early  career,  fVom  the  ravages  of  a  noxious  climate, 

ft  profound  peace,  no  opportunity  was  one  whose  Hfb  has  proved  of  so  much 

furnished  him  of  applying  to  practical  importance  to  his  country,  a  series  of 

uses  the  lessons  whicli  he  had  learned  hciivy  gales  came  on,  and  continued 

at  Angers,  till  after  his  appointment  for  eg  extended  a  space  to  baffle  every 

to  the  command  of  a  regiment.     But  Itttempt  on  the  port  of  Admiral  Chris- 

the  33d  will  long  remember,  that,  to  tian  to  put  to  sea,  that  all  attempts 

the  Great  Captain,  it  is  indebted  for  a  were  finally  abandoned.'     Tlic  Sid 

system  of  internal  arrangement,  to  disembarkrd,  anfl  proeeetled  to  Ire- 

trhich  no  corps  in  his  Majesty's  scr-  land,  wbitlitT  Colonel  Wellesley  ac- 

vicc  can  boast  of  any  superior.    Of  Compnnif^l  if. 

this  a  very  convincing  proof  was  fur-        Colont?!  Wellfsley  was  not  doomed 

nished,  no  longer  ago  than  during  the  to  a  very  protracted  period  of  idleness 

temporary  exile  of  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  thn  next  field  in  which  he  was 

and  the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  a  called  u[)oii  to  dis^play  his  talents,  was 

British  army,  under  the  command  of  one  not  unworthy  of  them.     His  hro- 

the  Prince  of  Orange.    To  indulge  ther,   Lord  IVlomington,  being  ap- 

Bome*  caprice  or  another  of  those  at  pointed  Governor- General  of  India  in 

tlie  head  of  the  Paymaster's  depart-  1 797,  the  33d  regiment  was  command- 

nent,  one  uniform  method  of  paying  cd  to  form  part  of  the  force  allotrofl 

the  troops,  and  making  up  their  ac-  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's 

counts,  was  chalked  out  for  the  whole  territories.    Of  the  poMticul  condition 

army.     It  was  tried,  and,  as  a  matter  in  which  the  new  (tovemor  found  hJ!» 

of  course,  it  failed ;  upon  which  the  province,  it  falls  not  in  with  the  plan 

S3d  returned  to  the  original  plan  in-  of  the  present  sketch  to  ofler  any  p:*"- 

ventcd  by  the  Duke,  which  was  not  ticular  account.   Tippoo  Sultaun,  tii'^ 

only  permitted    without    a  Temon«  most  inveterate  enemy  whom  Engbnd 

fitrancc,  but  even  adopted  with  sue-  has  ever  had  in  the  Fast,  was  then 

ocss  by  other  regiments.  deeply  engaged  in  a  series  of  plots  and 

Colonel  Wellesley's  active  military  negotiations  for  the  overthrow  of  the 

life  began  with    the  expedition    to  British  power,  and   the  consequent 

Britanny  in  1794,  under  Lord  Moira.  emancipation  of  India  from  Europi^sii 

From    thence   he    accompanied    his  influence.     lie  was  already  bringini; 

lordship  to  Ostend  ;  followed  him  in  to  an  issue,  alliances  with  the  M  'h- 

his  perilous  and  well-conducted  march  rattas,  with  Zemaum  Shah  in  C^'ula- 

tojoin  theDukeof  York,  and  sliared,  har,  with  the  French  in  the  Me  of 

with  his  Royal  Highness'  army,  the  France,  and  with  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 

disastrous  retreat  through  Holland,  when  Lord  Mornington,  having  o)*- 

Colonel  Wellesley's  eminent  services  tained  accurate  information   of   thr* 

throughout  tliis  melancholy  business  state  in  which  affairs  stood,  hAstenttl 

have  been  so  coyipletely  obscured  by  to  crush  him.    An  army  of  36,0()O 

f/jf  great  deeds  of  his  after  Ifife,  that  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
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Harris  wai  diicoCfld  to  enter  the  M^-    Udj  came  in,  haa  already  beitae  teati^ 


aore  tcrritiHyy  and  to  that  arm  j  Colo* 
ad  Weilfdby  ipat  attached.  J%  ia 
worthy  of  icmaik^  that  General  Har» 
ria  waa  on  the  present  oocaaion  OMtiMim 
td  in  hia  command  by  a  military 
conncil-Hi  measure  quite  uDpreoe- 
dented  in  the  annals  of  modem  war* 
Due-HOid  that  of  the  membos  who 
compoaed  diat  conncily  widioat  whose 
Bsncdon  no  important  matter  oonld  he 
nndcrtairanx  Gwooel  Wellesley  wasone. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Britidi 
army,  only  one  battle  was  fought)— 
that  of  Mallavillyy  in  whidi  &lond 
WellesleT  with  the  33d  regiment 
grestly  diatineuished  himself.  To 
this  followed  the  celebrated  siege  and 
ciptnre  of  Seringspatam,— of  which 
the  details  are  too  generally  known 
to  require  any  repetition  here.  It 
maj  oe  worth  while,  however,  to  place 
in  Its  tme  li^t  a  circumstance,  which, 
partly  perha^  from  inadvertence,  and 
psrtly  from  malevolence,  haa  more 
than  once  been  brought  up  as  dero- 
l^atory  to  the  high  character,  and  un« 
unpeachahie  eounge,  of  our  great  Ge* 
DeraL 

It  is  well  known,  that  for  the  pur- 


moni^  that  hearing  people  in  motion 
in  hia  fiont,*  he  waa  on  the  point  of 
oommanding  his  men  to  af^y  the 
matches  to  their  cannon,  when  the 
voice  of  his  companion,  in  the  act  of 
animating  his  followers  to  a  charge, 
arrested  him.  The  fact  was,  thatOMh 
party  mistook  that  before  it  for  Iho 
enemy,  and  Colonel  Shaw  waa  not  a 
little  astonished  when  he  found  thai 
the  body  about  to  msh  upon  a  battery, 
aupported,  as  all  the  Mussulman'a 
batteries  were  known  to  be  supported, 
by  infantry,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
aeventy  men*  These  were  all  whudi 
the  diffkness  and  confusion  had  left 
around  their  Colonel,  and  with  these 
he  had  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 
Were  there  any  proofs  of  timidity 
here  P  The  attadc  failed,  it  is  true,  aa 
all  attacks  are  liable  to  fail,  if  InuumU 
ed  during  the  night  upon  posidons  of 
whose  peculiar  localities  the  attacking 
party  is  ignorant ;  but  the  failure  can« 
not  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  skiU, 
far  less  of  courage,  on  the  part  of  hi«i 
who  headed  it. 

Next  morning  the  same  points  were 
assailed,  and  under  the  same  guidance. 


pose  of  completing  the  investment  of    at  nine  o'clock.   They  were  ooth  car- 


the  dty,  it  waa  necessary  to  drive  in 
certain  detachments  of  the  enemy's 
force,  which  occupied  very  strong  and 
uneven  ground  about  ue  Sultaun 
pittah  Time,  and  the  aqueduct.  The 
command  of  the  little  corps  appointed 
to  thia  service  waa  intrusted  to  Colo- 


ried  in  the  finest  style,  and  theinTCst* 
ment  was  completecL 

When  Seringapatam  fell.  Colonel 
Welledey  was  nominated  to  the  high 
and  important  office  of  Governor,  and 
General  Administrator  of  the  newly- 
acquired  province.  Heconductedhim- 


nd  Wdlesley,  and  the  service  itself    sdf  here  with  an  union  of  vigour  and 
being  undertaken  at  night,  succeeded    urbanity,  which  at  once  overawed  and 


only  in  part.  One  division,  under 
Colonel  Shaw,  took  possession  of  a 
ruined  villa,  about  forty  yanls  fh>m 
the  aqueduct,  but  was  unable  to  ad« 
vance  farther,  whilst  the  other  divi- 
sion, under  Colonel  Wellcsley  in  per- 
son, ffilling;,  in  the  dork,  among  ob- 
atacUa  wholly  unexpected,  b^me 
broken,  and  in  some  degree  dispersed. 
The  Colonel  himself,  with  a  small  part 
of  his  corps,  after  walking  about  from 
place  to  place,  fell  back  at  last  upon 
the  ruined  village,  and  seeing  that  all 
cb^ince  of  victory  was  gone,  withdrew 
from  thence  into  the  camp.  Now, 
lirom  Uiese  materials  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  get  up  a  tale  iiyurious  to 
the  military  reputation  of  Colonel 
'Wellqdey.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd 01  more  wicked.  Colonel  Shaw, 
upon  whose  detachment  Colonel  WcU 
Vol.  XXII. 


won  the  affections  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge ;  and  he  eigoyed 
one  fresh  opportunity  more,  for  the 
exercise  of  his  military  talent,  in  the 
pursuit  and  overthrow  of  a  freebooter, 
named  Dhondia  Waugh.  Thia  man, 
who  had  plundered  and  laid  waste  the 
surrounding  country,  was  intercepted, 
at  the  head  of  5000  horse,  by  Colonel 
Wellesley,  with  four  weak  regiments. 
No  delay  was  made  in  attacking;  and 
though  the  British  force  was  unavoid* 
ably  diawn  up  in  a  single  line,  vet 
such  was  the  vigour  of  it«  charge,  that 
the  enemv  were  completely  routed, 
and  their  leader  slain. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Morning- 
ton  was  busily  nreparing  to  meet  the 
freah  dangers  which  from  every  quar- 
ter menaced  British  India.  One  army, 
undor  the  guidance  of  General  Baird^ 
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a^n  its  intNli    10  Efffpty  winbt 
en  were  eoUeet6di  at  diffflKDt  poiati 

in  eteh  of  the  PrendeiMMi,  for  the 
mrpoee  of  watching  the  mofonenla 
of  Mona.  Perroo,  of  HoUuur/  of  Sciiifi 
diah,  and  the  Peiihwalu  The  latter, 
indeed,  keing  driven  at  lait  to  take 
refuge  in  Bombay,  became  the  ally  of 
the  Englisli,  whilst  Sdndiah  waa 
known  to  fear  hitt  rival,  more  Uian  he 
dreaded  our'<  oountryraen  ;  but^lMona. 
Perron  and  Holkar  were  both  invetep 
rate  enemies  to  Great  Britain,  and  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  anticipate 
their  attacks* 

By  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  Engp 
liah  undertook  to  restore  the  Peiahwah 
to  his  throne,  from  which  Uolkar  had 
expelled  him.  For  this  purpoae,  the 
main  body  of  the  Madras  army,  under 
General  Stuart,  saicmbletl  at  Ilurryr 
hur,  while  a  deUchment,  consisting 
of  9700  men,  was  at  the  same  time 
dispatched,  under  General  WcUesley* 
into  the  MohratU  territory.  General 
Wellesley  received  this  appointmentp 
not  only  because  his  mihtary  talento 
were  estimated  as  they  deserved,  but 
hcMttse  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  of  Uie  Mahratta  habits,  and 
the  degree  of  influence  which  he  had 
contri^  to  obtain  among  that  singular 
race  of  men,  peculiarly  fitted  hini  for 
filling  so  important  a  situation.  The 
wisdom  of  the  sekctioo  waa  amply  ex- 
hibited  in  its  results.  During  a  season 
of  the  year,  peculiarly  unfisTOUcable  to 
military  movements,  he  performed  a 
long  march  through  the  Mahratta  ten* 
ritory,  without  any  loss,  or  even  dia- 
tvcss,  to  his  troops,  so  judidoua  wene 
his  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
everythingrequisito  in  such  oases ;  and 
though  his  route  lay  throu^  the  heart 
cf  a  boatile  population,  so  complete 
was  his  discipline  in  preventing  evei^ 
apeoies  of  plunder  and  excess,  that 
wherever  he  appeared  he  waa  hailed 
as  a  protector  and  preserver* 

Having  arrived  at  Akloors,  General 
Wellesley  was  joined  by  Colonel  Ste- 
venson, at  the  head  of  the  Niaam'a 
aabsidiary  force.  Learning,  however, 
that  Holkar  had  (quitted  Poonah,  and 
diet  Amnut  Bao,  iathcr  of  the  puppet 
whom  the  usutper  liad  placed  upon 
the  throne,  liad  determined  to  plun<* 
der  and  set  fire  to  the  place  upon  the 
appnadi  of  the. British  army,  the  ge« 
iwral  deemed  at  advisable  to  push  for* 
wud  with  only  a  part  of  his  forces 
lie  WW  Mdditionally,  induced  to  ada)>t 
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thim  caonBf  ^ffttuff  the  cawnlij 
thnmg^  whaeh  it  bceame  neeesaary  lo 
naasy  waa  perfectly  eihawsted  ;  and 
nasidca  that  the  whole  conld  notjnove 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  past,  a  part 
onLy  oould  hope  to  find  aubaistpnfe  on 
ita  journey.  Colonel  Stevenson  •  waa 
accordingly  left  behind,  when  then 
were  yet  sixty  miles  between  himand 
the  ^lahratta  capital;  and  General 
Wellesleir,  at  tlie  head  of  the  cavalry 
only,  pushed  on.  These  sixi^  miles 
were  performed  in  the  almoat  incredi- 
bly short  apace  of  thirty-two  houn, 
though  the  last  forty  led  through  the 
lugged  pass  of  the  Uttle  Bhoorghaut, 
and  w«re  traversed  by  night.  But  the 
navement  waa  attended  with  onnu 
plete  success, — ^the  d^y  vras  aaved,  and 
Anumt  Hao  with  difficulty  escappd. 

Though  Srindifh  feared,  and  had 
juat  cause  to  fear  Holkar,  not  less 
than  he  feared  the  flxowinir  nowcr  of 
the  Company,  it  waa  not  pooaible  for 
him*  especially  whilat  Mona.  Verm^ 
remained  in  his  service,  to  experience 
an^  degree  of  oosdiality  towards  tii9 
British  Governnjei^.  No  aoonaar  had 
the  interference  of  the  British  teopa 
deliverod  him  from  hia  tenor  in  one 
quarter,  than  jealouay  and  anapicion 
of  those  to  whom  that  deliverance  waa 
owing,  overcame  him.  He  entered  into 
a  lecret  txeaty  with  the  Bigah  of  BeEar» 
fyi  this  purposeof  aobiertiog  the  Rijih 
of  3a4iein»  This  measure  could  not 
be,  and  waa  not  bng  concealed.  Be- 
monstzanoes  were  made,  and  exphinfr* 
tions  demanded ;  and,,  finally,  when 
to  prevarications  and  falaehoods  a  lani* 
guage  of  open  defiance  auoceeded,  it 
waa  determined  to  bring  him  to  hia 
aenses  by  force  of  arms.  A  campaign 
was  in  consequence  planned,  upon  a 
scale  infinitely  wider  Uian  any  £iica- 
peap  bad  heretofore  ventured  to  CDan 
teipplate  in  the  £a«L  It  oomprehendii 
ed  almost  tho  wliolc  of  liiudostAn* 
from  Calcutta  and  Aladraa  on  the 
ejiptern>  to  Bombay  on  the  western 
side,  and  from  Delhi  on  the  north  to 
Poonab  on  the  south.  Amidst  other 
airaogements,  Gtineral  Wellcaley  wsa 
appointed  to  oppose  the  confederated 
force  under  Scindiah  and  the  Hiyah 
of  Berar,  in  the  Deckan ;  to  protect 
the  Nizam  and  the  Pcishwah  ;  and  to 
deliver  the  Company's  poasossion*  from 
diuiger.  To  enable  him  to  efltwt  these 
ojbtiectB  the  better^  and  to  as»if  ^bijn  ij^ 
rightly  empbying  his  established  in^^ 
fiucnco  among  the  Mahratta  cUUifa,  bo 
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«i»lv«MMtf  wMi-^dtaHwDl  local  tn^ 
tlwrif^  iBltfeel  «1^  ta  the  GofeHUMTw 

e^matl-  i»-€«wicd|  Mdl  gifted  witli. 
fidt^polrarti  tb-eMclud^  g^oa  the  fpot 
all  Mieh  MtmngfliBeiita  as  he  Bhoii]4 
judge- -wadlnaa^y,  eilhcr  for  the  fliuJ 
a^HlariBif t  of  peftee,  ift  the  lucoflBafiil- 
oMdad  of  the  war. 

The  tiro  f^rmi  obatades  whieh  » 
Bttdah  gHMal  ia  India  fai  ealM  upon 
to  evapBone — are  the  leaL  and  <uiiu 
genee  with  whieh  the  iiati?e  prinoea* 
ladcefoiir-to-aravae  aad  overnreadl 
hiai  1^  prepoaala  tO'  treat,  and  the  ce* 
lakf  Mul  ^udtoee  with  whieh  aetifie- 
amea-oveid  bringing  matt«t  to  the- 
i«neof  o  batUe.    To  haraaa  Europe- 
^ni  hy  kibg  andl  ineeiMait  maroheaj. 
out  off  ttaeii^  iiippMea^  md  intemipi' 
their  eenvof  a^  eoaatitutee  the  ehief 
^wdlenee  df  liidiatt  taotics»  and  fermsi 
mftUti  the  MMt  effectual  neang  by ■ 
whid»  any  natiFfe' leader  can  hope  to 
tnoanh;-  Vpo»  this  eyetem  Scindiah^ 
tad*  Bio  ally    pertlnackMiBly-  acted.- 
The  WBited  Army,  amounting  itk  all 
to  $0  or  60,000  men/including  10,506 
MgdLfer  inftntry,  aid  100  giins,  fell 
wk  Ifom  poaition  to  poeition,  before 
the  Britiab  treopa.  Nor  waa  it  till  the> 
91at  of  Sntanbar  tha,t  the  faintest 
bape  eofda  be^  entertained  that  they 
vottld  beOeesived  into  a  battle.    On 
that  4aft  iiowewi%  being  aitiTed  at- 
tiduapagr^CBaerafWeUtfiley  resolved 
teaapanie  hia  own  divisioniijom  that 
of  ColoBal-  Sitvonaony  andgave  orders' 
that  caah  aiuNild  move-  at  the  same- 
tfao  by  •  difiarent  road,  under  tho' 
iwptassion  dmt  one  or  oth^,  if  not- 
bath^  Hught' certainly  come  up  with* 
tecMeHBy. 

Ho-himaelf  began  his  mairch  on  the* 
ttd|  takiBg  the  eastern'  route,  and* 
KacUn^  Naahudr  on  the  sad,  he 
inod  that  the  enemy  were  encamped  > 
tboiH  aix  •miles  offy  on  the  very  ^^mind 
where  he  had  himself  determmed  to 
halt.  Thongh  tliere  were  with  hiin- 
hardly  6000  men,  and  though  the- 
iraopa  had  already  travelkd  fourteen 
mHea  under  »  bnming  sun>  he  made 
lip  hia  nmnd  at  once  thai  the  opportu* 
ertv  which  fortune  had  thus  thrown 
in  his  way,  wsa  not  to  be  neglected. 
He  Isfl  m  snfilcient  guard  to  protect 
the  baggage  and  stores,  and  with  tho* 
tesl^  auMmnting  to  less  than  5000,* 
poiiM&  lbrward«  The  enemy's  army 
waadmwB-119  between  the  Kartna  aiuL 
tha.Jaah>  thnr  line  extending  east 
and  wimt  alo^g  the  north  haul  of'ih§ 


ftmner  tvree^  whkhr  being  sleep  «nd 
ipcky,  was  inaoocasible  to  guns,  ex- 
cept at  one  or  two  places.   The  light, 
which  consisted  whoUy  of  oavalryf 
took  poat  in  communication  with  the 
infantry,  which  occupied  the  fortified 
village  of  Assaye,  destined  to  give  a 
name  to  the  battle ;  whilst  their  left 
was  strengthened  by  keeping  there  die 
mass  of  their  artillery.  Tney  mustered 
in  all  upwards  of  40,000  men,  uid 
showed  a  front  of  grest  boldoesa  and 
uncommon  regularity, 
.  We  are  not  wiUing  to  waste  our 
own  or  our  readers'  time  by  a  minute 
lecajHtulataon  of  the  eventa  of  this 
(^onous  battle.   Perhaps  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  never  filled  a  situation 
more  haaardous,  nor  was  ever  odled- 
upon  to  exert  a  greater  degree  of  re-  - 
solution  and  coolness,  thiui  were  re- 
quired at  his  hsnds  that  dav.    In  tho 
first  place,  the  plan  of  attack  on  which, 
he  bad  detcnnmed  was  rendered  void, 
by  the  mistaken  intrepidity  of  the. 
oificcr  in  conunand  of  a  picquet,,who' 
hurried  the  British  right  into  action^ 
while  it  was  intendeu  merely  to  de« 
monstrate,  and  brought  on  a  confiiot, 
on  the  enemy's  left,  mich  the  General . 
had  resolved  to  avoid.    In  the  next 

Elace,  when  every  other  dispositioa. 
ad  been  mad|e,  it  was  found  that  the 
artillery  could  not  be  brought  into 

eiy.  Almost  any  other  man  would 
ve  paused  undo-  such  drcumstan* 
ces,  tillCdonel  Stevenson,  who  waa 
hourly,  eneoted,  should  arrive.  But 
General  Wellealey,  prompt  as  the  fal« 
con  in  its  course,  effected  at  the  in« 
stent  that  which  is  allowed  to  be  bv. 
far  the  most  cGfficult  obgcct  to  he  eu 
feeted  in  war.  He  changed  his  plan, 
of  attack  after  the  battle  had  bcsun, 
and  carried  cverytluiig  before  him. 
Hie  victory  was  complete.  The  whole 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  twice  won. 
with  the  bayonet,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors  ;  1200  dead  were  count* 
ed  on  the  field ;  the  villages  and  conn* 
try  round  were  crowded  with  wound* 
ed  fugitives ;  and  the  entire  materiel, 
stores,  bullocks,  tents,  and.  camp«. 
e^ipage,  became  the  prey  of  the  Bn« 
tish  soldicrB.  Yet  was  the  conquest- 
won  with  desperate  loss ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  victorious  army  being 
placed  hors  de  oombai* 

The  immediate  resulta  of  fhe  sac-., 
cess  [was  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Scindiah,  to  amuse  nk  conqnerar  with 
empty  negotiadoitt.    XjenioiX 


«i» 
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k^itey '.hb^rsfM*,  ^Hm  fkr  too  ttgadotis, 
n  wdl  88  too  detoly  veraed  in  Orien* 
t8l  dnplidty^  to  be  cheated  br  such' 
prooeciaitigB.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
Allia  Boaffht  only  to  gain  time^  and 
be  TesoWed  that  their  tjinporizhig  po- 
licy should  a?ail  them  nothing.  He 
once  inore  put  his  troops  in  motion^ 
and  having  destroyed  Scindiah's  Per- 
dan  cavalry,  as  well  as  defeated  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bcrar  infantrr  on 
the  plains  of  Argaum,  he  stormed  the 
hill-fort  of  Gawalgur,  and  compelled 
tile  Ri|Jth  to  purchase  a  separate 
I^ace,  by  ceding  the  provinces  ot  Aut- 
tfich  and  Balisore.  The  snbjection  of 
the  Rajah  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  Sdndiah.  In  a  fortnight  after  the 
ibrmer  came  to  terms^  the  latter  glad« 
]y  soed  for  them ;  and  petce  was 
mnted  him  on  audi  condlnons  as  the 
British  Greneral  saw  fit  to  name.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  add,  that  ihe 
campaign  was  conducted  in  other 
qixarters,  if  not  with  the  brilliancy 
which  distinguished  the  war  in  the 
Beclam,  at  all  events  wi^  perfect  suc- 
cess. Mens.  Perron,  with  hb  disciplin- 
ed corps,  was  annihilated ;  the  blind 
and  oppressed  Mo^  was  set  at  U- 
lierty,  and  tranquiUity  was  everywhere 
restored  throughout  the  Peninsula. 

The  cense^ettoes,  to  General  Wel- 
Uley,  of  hisctistipguished  conduct  in 


ont  on  ilaA'iiiii^^^^  wis 'haw  seen  a 
lettet  fhnn  one  of  the  most  diatin* 
golshed  8(rfdien  and  statesmen  in  th#. 
Company's  setrvice,  of  which  the  ioU 
lowing  18  an  extract.  His  coma* 
pondent,  it  appeared,  had  been-wii* 
ting  despondingly  to  him  of  the  statv 
of  the  army  at  nome,  and  especially* 
of  the  absence  of  genius  dnplayed 
by  its  chiefs  in  all  the  varioBB  expe- 
ditions in  which  they  had  engaged^-* 
'*  There  is  a  voung  man  here,"  says 
the  writer,  wnose  name  we  abstain 
from  giving,  because  we  have  no  au« 
thority  to  give  it,  **  who,  if  I  mistake 
not  matly,  will,  one  day  or  another, 
amply  redeem  the  Bridsn  army  -fltmi 
disgrace.  If  the  rules  of  the  service 
would  only  permit  Wellesley  to  be 
advanced  at  once  to  the  highest  8Ca« 
tion,  the  government  could  not  do  a 
wiser  thing  than  place  him  at  the  head 
of  any  army  whidi  it  may  rfee  pio>- 
per  to  employ  on  the  continent  of 
Europe."  How  has  this  great  and 
good  man's  prophecy  been  aeoou- 
plished! 

From  1605  to  1807,  Sir  Arthur's 
life  was  principally  passed  in  England. 
He  proceeded,  inaeed,  in  oolnmand  of 
a  brigade,  with  the  army  under  Loni 
Cathcart,  which  landed  on  the  conti* 
nent  only  in  time  to  hear  of  the  de- 
fnt  of  the  Austrians  at  Anateiiiti ; 


^8  war,  wen  the  commencement  of    but  the  army  did  nothing;  and  he 


those  honours  and  that  popularity 
wliich  have  since  fallen  in  showera 
upon  him.  Hie  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  voted  to  him,  and 
be  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
JL  monument  was  er^ted  at  Calcutta 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Assaye. 
He  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  with  a  splendid  swmrd ; 
liy  the  officers  of  his  own  army  with 
a  gulden  V9se;  nor  was  it,  perhaps, 
the  IcMt  grattfying  testimony  to  bis 
merit,  that  the  people  of  Seringapa- 
iam,  a  town  which  he  had  assisted  to 
■obdue,  and  had  long  governed,  vo- 
ted him  an  address  of  congratulation 
and  afibction.  In  a  word,  he  returned 
to  EngUmd  in  1^05,  an  ofcject  of  sin- 
cere esteem  to  all  who  personally 
knew  him,  and  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion to  hi8  countrymen  in  general. 

We  ma^r  be  allowed  to  record  here 
a  striking  instance  of  the  Just  estima- 
tion in  whidi  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley's 
^ents  ,were  then  held  by  one  wiio 
m^  Mod  IB,  well  doalified  to  speak 


returned  along  with  ft.  He  next  took 
Iris  seat  in  the  House  of  CommonB,  in 
1606,  as  member  ftw  the  bcHtmgh  of 
Newport,  in  the  Ide  of  Wight ;  and 
the  same  year  married  his  present 
Duchess,  tne  Honourable  Catherine 
Pakenham.  In  1807,  he  removed  to 
Irdand  as  chief  secietary  under  die 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Of  the  mode  in 
which  he  spent  his  time  whilst  filling 
that  high  civil  station,  several  curious 
stories  are  afloat.  That  he  was  not  in- 
attentive to  his  duties,  the  fact  that 
Dublin  owes  to  him  its  effective  po- 
lice, is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  ;  but 
Sir  Arthur  was  then,  as  he  ia  norw,  at 
heart  a  soldier.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
chief  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours 
consisted  in  mana*uvring  upon  his 
table  masses  of  vrooden  men,  and 
atudyin^  the  theory  of  that  art  which 
he  has  since  carried  so  far  in  praetioe. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
some  poUce-magiatrate,  or  othor  civic 
functionary,  has  gained  admisBion  to 
bis  preeenoe,  he  lua  found  the  aeeie* 
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tarj  MBted  wldili  iMip  of  Bume  be* 
Am  Mm,  mad  holding  a  pnr  of  oom- 
pMKO  m  hat  hand*  One  leg  of  the 
eompew  une  kept  riTetted  to  a  parti- 
enlar  epot,  whilst  the  wcretary,  look* 
ing  up,  would  hear  dl  that  the  intru- 
der had  to  say,  give  his  orders,  or  of- 
fer hie  opinion ;  and  before  the  man  of 
peace  had  fairly  quitted  the  office,  the 
ioldier^s  eye,  in  undivided  attention, 
was  again  upon  the  map.  Nor  was 
the  f^dlant  General  by  any  means 
averse  to  the  ordinary  intercourses  of 
etril  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  en« 
tend  into  theih  with  so  much  spirit, 
and  with  such  apparent  aest,  that  not 
a  few  short-sighted  mortals  ventured 
to  record  it  as  their  ooinion,  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  haa  been  aided  in 
India  by  a  combination  of  fortunate 
cirenmaunces ;  and  that  there  reslly 
was  nothing  in  this  frivolous  /ad[y'«- 
Moa  whieh  could  at  all  justify  an  cx- 
pectation  of  future  greatness. 

There  are  few  persons,  circumstan- 
ced aa  Sir  Arthur  then  was,  who  would 
have  chosen  to  resign  the  ease,  emolu- 
ncBts,  and  dignity  of  a  political  life, 
far  the  subaltern  command  of  a  bri- 
nde  in  the  anny  of  a  superior  officer. 
Ferfaapa  there  are  not  many  indivi- 
duals who,  with  a  slender  patrimony, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  would  not  have  virtiudly 
quitted  the  military  profession  altoge- 
tner,  and  fbllowea  up  the  prospects 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
at  that  time  spread  out  before  the  Irish 
Secretary.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  how- 
ever, entertained  very  different  views 
of  things.  In  his  eyes,  a  life  of  inac- 
tion waa  a  life  of  miserv ;  and  the 
highest  honours  which  the  Minister 
could  heap  upon  him,  would  have  pos- 
sessed no  value  had  his  own  conscience 
sismtd  him  that  they  were  not  de- 
served. Above  all,  his  heart  and  af- 
fections lay  in  the  glorious  profession 
which  he  had  choeen;  and  he  em- 
braced the  very  first  opportunity  which 
offisred  of  returning  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  He  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
inleiided  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
dian  he  relinquished  his  seat  at  the 
Council  Board  of  Dublin,  and  solicit- 
ed and  obtained  a  brigade  in  the  corps 
which  was  destined  to  act  against  the 
Danish  capita). 

'  In  the  course  of  the  operations 
whieh  f<rflowed,-oiie  battle  only  was 
fiM^t ;  and  ip  that  battle.  Sir  Arthur 


Wellesler  commanded.   U  took  place, 
near  the  little  town^of  Keogej.op  ttte' 
banks  of  a  stream  which  run^  iii'ita' 
front.  The  circumstances  attending  it' 
were  these: — Whilst  Lord  CaUicart-, 
was  vigorously  pressing  the  investment 
of  the  city,  intelligence  reached  him  ait 
the  formation  of  a  considerable  force' 
of  regular  troops,  and  the  enrolment 
of  the  male  inhabitanta  in  the  interior. 
He  instantly  dispatched  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  supported  hj  the  Swedidi 
General  Linsingen,  to  disperse  the  sr- 
mament.    Sir  Arthur,  moving  wit^. 
his  usual  rapidity,  found,  on.  his  arri* 
val  in  front  of  the  enemy,  that  Gene- 
ral Linsingen's  cavalry  and  horse-ar-i 
tillery  were  too  far  in  the  rear  to  be  of 
any  service.    He  hesitated  not,  how- 
ever, to  commence  the  action  with  his- 
own  division ;  and  he  made  his  dispo- 
sitions with  so  much  judgment  and 
ability,  as  to  put  the  Danish  troops,  in 
the  sptuce  of  two  hours,  entirely  to  the 
rout.   Sixty  officers  and  one  thouAind 
men,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
the  immediate  fruits  of  this  victor'y ; 
whilst  its  more  remote  effects  were  to 
hasten  the  fall  of  the  capital,  and  so  to 
contribute,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  undertakinff* 
Copenhagen,  as  our  readers  must  Jl 
remembo',  capitulated.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  of  September,  General 
IHiman,  the  governor,  aent  out  a  fl$g 
of  truce  to  propose  terms.  A  negotia- 
tion was  accoraingly  entered  into,  and 
before  the  morning  of  the  7  th,  everj 
point  was  settled.    In  conducting  this 
important  treaty.  Sir  Arthur  exhibit- 
ed the  same  prompt  and  decisive  sys- 
tem which  had  characterixed  his  pro- 
ceedings in  war. 

The  outline  which  we  have  just 
given  of  the  earlier  public  life.of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  exhibiU  nothing 
more  than  the  faint  dawnings  of  that 
renown  which  has  since  shed  so  bright 
a  lustre  over  the  history  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  career  of  the  individual. 
The  passage  of  time  and  the  progress 
of  events  gradually  opened  out  to  liim 
nobler  opportunities  than  had  yet  been 
affi>rded  for  the  exercise  of.  his  ta- 
lents. Hitherto  he  had  entered  the 
lists  only  against  the  undisciplined  va- 
lour of  eastern  warriors,  or  as  the  fol- 
lower of  some  chief  superior  to  him- 
self,— ^not,  certainly,  in  tlye  qualities 
which  constitute  the  great  man^  but  in 
age  and  military  rank.    ThA  ^Kca&d 
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wmitet  appnMblic  prim h«  ibatiU  tkJM  rfth*  ecaniiy  wftiil  l^pimil 

ba  ciUe4  upon  to  pit  himtelf  aauiut  Un  Bvopi  to  land.   AbtetwnMlhi 

^  Tel«(«M  miUkn  Mid  inoM  ^M  mom  time  thrown  oat,  that  tfaa  Briii* 

nurJitU  of  Fnota ;   kod  when  taia  General  would  nMterialljr  fMwwd  A* 

■ole  resource  miut  be  upon  hi*  own  great  eaiue,  were  he  to  trsnfparthii 

gBuiiu,  aided  aiid  mpported  h)r  the  Btmy  toPoitugal,iiid  ihereactagtuni 

atnbborn  valour  of  Brid^  troop*.  We  Junot,  whDac  force  wat  repi««eliled  ■• 

will  not  waite  time  by  entering  iitio  not  excesdiag  Id,QUO  men ;  bat  whaas 

a.  particular  lelatien  v(  tba  causes  preGence  wai  said  to  overawe  Ui»  l^opi 

7iiicb  led  to  the  appearance  oC  a  BrW  tafcwae  nation,  ripe  for  revolt, 

liah  army  on  (be  great  field  of  eonU'  Sir  Arthur,  though  not  rery  deeply 

IWDtal  warfare,  bat  proceed  at  once  to  impmwNl  with  tlie  wiidoiii  or  patriulw 

loUow  ike  dauUng  career  of  thai  armr  lam  of  his  new  alliei,  loat  notiiasa 

W>d   ita    iUustrioui    kader,   tfarougD  endciLTottrinc  to  aid  thewi,  by  the  only 

Airtugal  and  tipain,  into  France.  meant  which  they  woflld  permit  him 

Though  the  attempta  which  had  to  cinph>y.    lie  {Hit  M  *ea  agaiu,  aad 

&om  time  to  time  been  nude  upon  the  arrivingoffPorlotWaadeHrouaoflan&< 

Spaniih  poatewioni  in  South  America  ing  there,  and  acting  at  once  agajwat 

Vtre  for  the  moat  part  ■hunefully  da-  the  eusni^  But  aoinetbinaf  of  the  wa ■ 

&at«d,  both  the  Huvemment  and  peo*  tpirit  which  pervaded  £•  Jvnta  af 

pie  of  fiogland  juatly  allrihuted  tl^  Uallieia,  animated  the'tclt«ppoiBled 

o  the  abwnce  of  coutagn  heads  of  tbe  goverameM  of  PottOf 


difficultiet  oKred  by  the  em  ptorily  declined.   Neither  di 

country  invaded,  but  to  the  iucapacily  eu^,  nor  needlaaaly  irritated  bj  iheae 

of  ihc  gcDGiali  placed  at  tlie  h««da  of  (hecka,  the  (ienaral  left  hu  corpa  otf- 

the  expcditiona.     Early  iu  the  apring  the  city,  and  praceeding  forward  W 

of  ltlU8,  another  aud  uure  exteiieiva  tlie  meutb  of  the  Xagu*,  held  »  ao»> 

aimament  waawt  on£x)t,  fur  thepur-  ference   there  with  Admifal  Cotton 

poau  of  once  loore  making  a  deaceat  It  was  then   agreed   that  tbe.  tioBpa 

upon  the  ahorca  of  the  river  PlaCBi  aboold  be  diaembarked  on  tlie  abana 

llier^mentadeatiiiedfortliiaierviGa  of  Uondego  Hay;   and  the  Uiuling 

collecled  at  Cork ;  and  ttie  conimaud  look  place  during  tbe  lat,  ad,  aad  M 

«!' the  army,  which  atnounted  in  all  lo  ofAugtut. 

ten  thoaaand  men,  waa  confeired  tugaa        Having  bees  JMned  here  hy  Geaval 

Sir  Arthur  WdWey.  Spencer'a  diviaion  from  Gibraltar,  Sir 

While  thia  fomudable  eorpa  waa  Arthur  WcUealcy  found  hinadfutba 

waitiug  far  a  fair  wind  to  proaecnte  bead  of  13,900  men.    In  ipite  of  a 

ila  re^agCr  ^  announecnwnt  of  the  moat  deplorable  deftciene^  in  cavalrj, 

Snanish  llcTolution,  and  of  the  vast  he  judged  himaelf  anfficienll]^  strong 

cbangea  which  it  had  produced  npoa  to  attempt  a  deciaive  blow  against  Ju> 

(he    political    condition    of    Europe^  not,  without  waiting  for  tlw  ftrlher 

reached  London-   Orderi  were  imm».  reinforcements  which  ware  stated  ta 

diately  diipatched  to  auapcnd  the  sail-  be  ou  thca  way.     As  aoon,  therefim^ 

ing  of  the  eapulition ;  or  rather,  to  aa  the  uecesaary  arrangemenu  were 

direct  )_t  toward^a  difiercut  point,  and  complete,  he  moved  forward.    On  iha 

on  a  diSercnt  object.     Inattwl  of  car-  12th,  hia  advanced  suaid  readied  Lei* 

rying  fire  and  sword  a^ust  any  part  n;  on  the  1  jth,a  iLarp  akiimiahlook 

of  the  Spaniih  colomea.  Sir  Arthur  place  near  Obuidoa;  and  on  the  17tli 

was  commanded  to  proceed  to  the  as-  the  battle  of  Ilokia  waa  fought.     Set 

siatance  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  an  accurate  and  giapliic  accon&t  (f 

he  put  to  aea  about  the  middle  of  that  affiur,  we  cannot  refer  llie  reodal 

June  for  that  purpose.  to  a  better  source  than  to  the  fg/n 

It  waa  the  intention  of  Mioisten  of  Cyril   Thomlon,      Let  him   onl> 

that  the  British  army  should  form  a  iubstitule  the  i    '  '^~' — '  ^  '^~ 


Junctiim  with  the  cerM  of  CneaU  and  for  that  of  the  officer  leivesctitad  at 

Blaka,  iathenonhof  S^n.    Coruiw  commanding  Cyril's  ragimentraBd  tha 

na  inf  aecBtdiagly  named  M  (be  perl  fictjiioiu  narratiTe  will  beoHM  a  im 

of  dJamibartatMg ;  bvt  on  vriviag  tale;   ItcBdedjsaallibawwldknaff^ 

tharv  tlie  diaastmoi  iMM»of  lh«  haU  in  tho  dttemU  of  tbe  Vnagb^  wtib  • 

tk MSftfoa  del Aio  8aa>  vara ceu*  tavna  loiv  is  men  Md  -napaai  «>d 

auttkattd ; »aJ,abon»il,  thewitbo-  thoo^it  ooiK  tha  sMiihnta  Hu,  it 
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vmmmmt  j^pnifl  lUonj  betwiw  A»tmpotantMtalliilMit*U»  vMofT 
kaMXMdwilfafMwjpAeflntiferaffJ  of  Vtaein lira  thing  tolw  wgtcHiA 
dv  rf  dM  IritiA  am;  in  tUa  mw     It  majr,  at  all  ercnti;  terve  fa)  omtIbm 


MMtug  tk»  diaembarkatioD  of  tha  incapaUe  of  rightly  using  it—whkk 

Uigadaa  of  Gaaarala  Aeklind  and  An<  parmit*  a  general  to  ba  aapoiaded  in 

nidus.    WiA  tUa  «i«w  he  took  vf  tha  middla  of  a  aampngn,  and  the 

a  poHtian  at  Vlneiaa,  from  whcnaa  ceminand  t«  be  gfm  to  otbera,  iga»* 

ha  apanad  a  aonmiiaiaatioD  both  with  not  alike  of  what  baa  beer  cbne^ 

Sir   HaoTf   Buiran)   and   Sir  John  and  what  waa  iiiteaded--t8'the  vnr 

IfooM.    He  ataoDf^  urgad  theaa  ofi-  bat  poniUe  ajatem  for  lendertng  al 

Bene  la  eflbat  tbtfr  laadiag  at  Mond*>  exptditltaia  abortive,  and  bidding  np 

ga,  natak  op**"  iantarem,  and  eit»  the  troopa  en^ged  in  them  to  tlM  n^ 

af  ibe  wmamf*  wtraat ;  buA  the  an*  dianle  and  eontempt  of  the  worid. 
'   '   *        '  ''       '  t)*  In        On  thaoondnrfonof  tbtaibortcai 
paign,  Sir  Hew  Dalrrni^e  and  Sir 


|e4a*Ma«  that  ha  night  not  ba  In  Onthaoondnrfonof  tbtaibortcan- 
aAhat  Ikraa  to  faatat  tha  Freneb,  paign,  Sir  Hew  Dalrrmple  and  Sir 
'\  endeavoor  to  eul     Harry  BiuraTd  wera  DotQ  reedled; 


hiaa,  hinderod  tb«  Sir  Arthur  WeUesloy  tetiniMd  ta  Ena- 

pting  thia  adrioe.  land  on  leave  of  abaanee;  and  ihe 

law  Sir  itika  Maora,  who  bad  ac  cha^  of  the  troapa  reeled  with  Sir 

Inalte  hann  tahnd  hia  diviiion,  vraa  John  Moore. 

faahlWad  flmn  cantinuiag  it,  and  the        Protn  that  period  till  the  beginning 

■anthof  AeMaacirawaaBanwdaaa  of  April  I80»,  Sir  AvCbnr  remainad 

fit  ptaaa  lot  a  iliaiailiai^iliim  at  booie,  occupied  In  port  bv  the  dla> 

WhOat  Sir  Uan>y  Bwianl  waa  thna  charge  of  Ua  parhanMntary  antie^  and 

IHtteiiaf  Mny  the  ptaeuna  lime,  Slv  In  ^ait  making  ptepanttfonaagaiHtdia 

Anhar  waa  again  anaMad  to  oaarthrow  arrival  of  the  moment  when  neihonM 

llw  gienah  Ja  a  ganawd  actjon.    Tn-  '  '  >.••.--.— 

ftanwd  «f  the-  naw  ^proach  of  th« 

Briliah  auittfaMennnla,  Jnnot  aaaem-  a  great  and  independent  armv.    Tha 

Mat  ihn  whok  «f  Ua  an^,  including  maroent  came  at  length.    Iiitt  diaM- 

Uoo  aanbTi  and  adwaoed  to  attacf  troni  iMoea  of  Sir  John  Hoore'a  eam-i 

Aa  BngUab.    Uow  the  battle  of  VU  patgn,  aa  contrasted  with  the  nueeM 

■An^ried, ibayoungeat of  ourread-  of  Sir  Arthar*! o^erationa  in  Porton^ 

nnnnthnMr;  and  to  what  gnat  and  not  unnaturally  induced  thewcarld  to 

SBlona  eanaaqneaeei  it  would  haw  draw  a  compBriaon  between  the  two^ 

I  ifcaway,  had  the  aamaat  ntreaty  very  little  lavourabla  to  the  fbnnar. 

tf  tha  naanwlw  won  it  been  attended  Not  thac  SirJohn't  men li  were  nn- 

la,  it  ia  no> maeaaary  fbrna  to  gieeify.  der-rated.   Vary  far  from  It.    He  waa 

Bat'Sia  HairyV  diead  of  reeponubi-  allowed  on  all  handi,  to  be  aa  aealoua 

UiyiaMbradetan  tile ance*« obtained  and  accomplished  a  Boldler  aa  ever 

■DgBMiy.     Ho  wonld  not  puraue  a  aerved  hii  King ;  but  it  wu  eaay  to 

liealan  atieB»f  batauaa  hia  own  rain-  perceive,  that  he  waa  wanting  in  that 

ftnamanta  had  not  arrived,  and  ha  moral  courage — which*h)ore,  perhapa, 

CitMd  tha-  etaA  whom  hia  soli  than  any  other  quality,  oontributes  to 

hMi  oacrthfown  in  the  fleld  to  render  a  man  capable  of  commanding 

oatwit  him  in  tfaa  caUnaL     Let  ua  an  anny ;  and  that  dread  of  rripon.* 

na^  Iwiaavar,  ba  miaanderBtoodi    In.  libility  never  failed  to  atand  in   th* 

tha  wiJaii^hnlj.  becanaa  diagraoeful,  way  of  all  hia  more  brilliant  iniagl- 

'   1  of  ^tra,  tha  chief  iham  nines.    From  this  apedcs  of  fear,  aa 

.anat  attadi  to  hjm  who  en.  veil  as  phyaical  timidity,  there  never 

joyed  tha  ehief  ibare  of  power.     It  ia  lived  a  man  more  i«rf<ectly  free  than 

ta  Sb  Hew  Dalrymple,  doubaeia,  that  Sir  Arthur  ;'and  it  is  that  i«hich~un> 

tha  annala  of  our  oountry  owe  that  der  circumatancea  more  trying  than 

oaaaaa  page;   yet  it  is  undeniable,  tbo  world   knows  anything  about — 

that  had  Su  Harry  poaieased  flnnnesa  more  distresaing  than  the  world  evpr 

rniigh  Id  pnrana,  aa  be  was  adviaed,  will  or  can  know,  till  he  ihill  himielf 

na  ofpeatnnit^  rf  laaerilmig  aueh  a  think  flc  to  pnbliah  hia  MeniiRia— 

Swoiild  baaa  hern  given.    On  tha  alone  oarricd  him  thicra^.    VTe  «n 

a.-hawerar,  wnumnat  mm,  that  jmt  nl  liWrty  \n  VaXf  (v«<r<\Y>V«it;  ^\aft 


The  Dukt  (/  W9llftigtiM.  t^ 

weldkiw^lmtlhlf  nmdiirewillstete^  Duke  in  m  brighter  Ug^  Uhd  M 
that  no  roan  in  the  Britiih  AHny,  ex«  puaige  of  the  DoorOb  It  la  not  to  bf 
cept  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton,  woold  wondered  at,  that  the  finroorita  tUi 
haTe  borne  up  under  the  annoyances  by  which  he  waa  afterwarda  dnai^^a" 
to  which,  at  some  of  the  most  critical  ted  by  his  foUowen,  waa  Donro.- 
moments  in  his  life,  he  has  been  sub*  There  is  hardly  any  matter  coA< 
jected.  nectcd  with  the  operationa  of  the 
On  the  S9d  of  April,  1809,  Sir  Ar*  British  army  in  the  Peninanla,  opM 
thur  Welleriey,  to  the  boundless  de-  which  greater  mistakea  are  apt  to  U 
light  of  the  troops,  and  the  inexpres-  haaarded,  than  in  the  estimate  of  tht 
rible  satisfaction  of  the  Portuguese  force  with  which  paiticalar  cnler* 
nation,  arrived  in  Lisbon  to  assume  prises  have  been  mideftakcii.  We 
the  guidance  of  the  allied  armies.  He  nave,  for  example,  been  accttatemed 
found  matters  in  a  state  of  some  con«  to  hear  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellcaiey 
fusion,  but  on  the  whole,  more  pros*  opened  this  campaign  with  36,000 
perous  than  might  have  been  expect*  men ;  and  that  the  advantage  of  num* 
ed.  Great  exertions  had  been  made  hers  over  the  French  was  decidedly  in 
on  the  part  of  General  Beresford  and  his  favour.  Of  the  real  atreagth  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities,  to  intro-  the  Frcndi  army,  we,  of  comae,  know 
duce  something  like  discipline  into  no  more  than  common  report  boa  told 
the  Lusitanian  levies ;  and  the  Bri-  us, — ^it  was  estimated  thai,  and  pre* 
tish  corps,  though  somewhat  disheart*  bably  with  truth,  at  twenty  thonsand 
ened  from  a  state  of  continued  inac*  men ;  but  of  the  force  whidi  croied  the 
lion,  were  prepared  to  follow  the  Douro  to  dislodge  them,  we  caa  speA 
leader  of  their  affections  to  the  world's  with  tolerable  accuracy,  becauae  the 
end.  With  respect  to  the  enemy  official  details  happen  to  lie  before  na.. 
again,  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  18  or  There  were  in  Portugal  at  the  tine, 
80,000  men,  occupied  Oporto,  whilst  of  troops,  English  waA  Genaaa,  oa« 
Victor,  who  was  in  Estremadura,  valry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  engi- 
mana?uvred  to  support  him,  and  neers,  exactly  81,584 ;  and  of  tbne, 
threatened  Lisbon  by  way  of  Castdlo  only  18,108  marched  with  head* 
Branco.  Sir  Arthur  lost  no  time  in  quarters.  Allowing  for  casoaltiea  on 
bringing  his  troops  into  the  field.  He  tne  journey,  sickness,  servanta,  bat- 
review^  the  combined  armies  on  the  men,  &c  not  more  than  16,000  cross- 
6th  of  May,  having  been  nominated  ed  the  Douro.  Thus^  the  advantsge 
Marshal  General  of  that  of  Portugal ;  of  numbers,  if  it  existed  on  either 
on  the  8d,  and  on  the  7th,  he  b^an  aide,  as  well  as  a  decided  adTantage 
his  march  towards  Oporto.    His  pro-  in  position,  lay  with  the  Frendk  Bat 

gess  was,  as  usual,  both  rapid  and  we  must  proceed  with  our  outlhie.  ' 
illiant.    On  the  11th  the  advanced        Having   followed   Soult,   till   the 

guard  of  tlie  enemy,  consisting  of  French  Marshal,  by  taking  to 'the 

4000  men,  was  attacked  on  the  woody  mountains,  and  sacrificing  atfthoma* 

heights,  above  Grijo.  It  was  defeated  teriel,  besides  a  third  part  of  the  men, 

with  considerable  loss;  and  falling  in  his  army,  rendered  farther  pursuit 

back  with  precipitation  upon  the  Bou-  impracticable.    Sir  Arthur   wheded 

ro,  crossed  tli^  river,  and  destroyed  about,  and  tun^  his  face  towaida 

the  bridge  of  boats  in  its  rear.    But  Victor.    That  officer,  who  had  aaa« 

the  impediment  thus  thrown  in  the  tained  several   sidrmishea  with   the 

way  of  the  victor,  was  speedily  over-t  Portuguese,    General    Silveirm,  '  and 

come.    Boats  being  procured,  by  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Wilaon'a  l^gioB, 

assistance  of  the  country-people,  the  under  Colonel  Mayne,  no  sooner  aaocr- 

British  army  made  its  way  across  that  tained  his  object,  than  he  prudently 

broad  and  rapid  stream,  in  the  very  retreated  beyond  the  bridge  of  Alata* 

face  of  the  whole  of  Soult's  corps, —  ray,  whilst  the  British  proceeded  to 

the  French  were  driven    from  the  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanish 

town,  and  Sir  Arthur  sat  down  to  the  army,  under  Cuesta. 
very  dinner  which  Soult  had  provided        Sur  Arthur  Wellesley  waa  not  then 

.  for  nis  own  entertainment.     We  can-  ignorant  of  the  materials  whidh  unite 

not  pause  to  speak,  as  it  deserves,  of  to  compose  an  aged  Spanidi  GciwraL 

.this  qdendid  afl&ir, — we  can  only  re-  He  expected  to  find  CueaU  pood, 

eord  our  opinion,  ^  that  not  one  ii  all  fiery,  bigoted,  and  obatinale ;  bnt  he 

bin  future  tr'mmjAxn,  exhibited  the  dv\  wot^  vcv^  cvoM  not,  expect  to  find 
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i»  Jkon  •'  pcrvMiity  of  intellocl 
Iru<«  for  dqsreel  temovcd'  from  ii^ 
wnify.  T  Vicl«r»  Uioiigh  at  (he  head 
€£:S8/>00-iiMn9  WM  tliil  ia  the  toils  of 
the  aUiei;— «od  Sir  Arthur  did  his 
hnfe  tohftfe  these  toiie  gathered  round 
Un ;  bat  he  utterly  failed.    No  por« 
—iftni  ooald  prewl  upon  Cuesta  to 
■ttaek  hiiQtf    Though  Sehaatiani  waa 
fciowii.to.be  in  motion  for  hi&  Bup« 
patty  «nd  though  it  was  not  to  he 
hoped  thai  he  would  delay  another 
d^r  in  the  poaition  which  lie  had  ta- 
ken up  among  aomc  olive  gardsus  near 
Talavera,  tliere  'were  a  thousand  rea« 
aanato  prevent  the  old  man  from  mo- 
lnting«tiim.  Will  it  be  credited,  that 
one^and  not  the  least  inflncntial  amoog 
then,  wna,  that  tlie  day  on  which  the 
Aritiah  G^ral  deaircd  to  fight,  was 
•Suidayl     These  reasons  prevailed; 
Viet<ff  made  good  his  retreat  io  the 
nighty  and  an  opportunity,  of  annihi* 
ItUng  n  French  corps,  sucli  as  had  not 
.affisrad before,  and  could  not  bc.ex- 
.peded  to  ofibr  again  during  the  war, 
.waa  lost.  But  the  old  man,  who  could 
■ot  be  prevailed  upon  to  fight,  was  all 
•aaniety  to  pursue.  He,  in  hie  turn,  bo« 
.eame  the  adr4)cate  of  active  operations ; 
.and  wben  Sir  Arthur  refused  lo  go 
along  with  him,  assigning,  as  his  rea- 
sons, the  absence  of  all  means  of  trans- 
port for  hia  stores,  the  Spaniard  set  ofi* 
m  pnrsnit  aloi>et<    The  consequences 
were  auch  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed.'Yiclor,  baviug  been  joined  by  8e- 
-baatiani  aiud  Joseph,  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
rfaack,  in  great  disorder,  upon  their 
■idlies.    The  hostile  armies  took  up 
•pasitiona  opposite  to  each  other, — and 
the. field  which  ought  to  have  witness- 
.ed  aaignal  triumph  a  few  days  before, 
-beeaine,  in  spite  of  Cuesta's  obstinacy, 
-dieaeenoof  as  hard-fought  an  action  as 
-cither  Frendi  or  British  soldiera  have 
finqucntly  beheld. 

•     The  victory  of  Talavera  was  very 

ftr  fttHn  delivering  Lord  Wellington 

ftoBB  'the  difficulties  which  the  want 

-of  adequate  support  from  home,  and 

the  total  absence  of  all  cordial  co-ope- 

•iitiim  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 

,  bad  inyoWed  him.    On  the  contrary, 

he  aaw  himself  exposed  to  an  attack 

.  ui  flanka  and  rear  from  Soult,  who  was 

.-niOTing  upon  Placentia  with  30,000  ; 

whilst  Victor's  army,  which  was  well 

iMnAted  to  be  rallied  and  reinforced, 

.  wonld  advanoe.once  more  upon  Tala^ 
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venu  l4»rd  Weljyuigton  did  iqrhat,  hf^ 
could  to  reap^a  nch  oarvest  from  his 
past  suQoen*  Requesting  .Cuesta  tp 
remain  in  position  near  the  town,, for 
the  purpose  of  watching  Victpr^  and 
corering  his  rear,  he  himselt'set  oif  to 
meet  iSoult ;  and  had  Cuesta  done  hi|i 
duty,  Soult  would,  in  aU  probability, 
have  sustained  a  defeat.  But  tlie  Bri- 
tish army  had  hardly  begun  its  marcji^ 
when  Cuesta  aet  oil  to  join  it,  leaving 
the  sick  and  woundtd  to  the  mercy.or 
the  enemy.  With  ilanks  and  rear 
thus  exposod,  only  one  course  was  left 
for  t])c  British  General  to  pui^ue;  he 
fell  back  upon  the  Tagus,  crossed  it 
at  tlie  Puento  del  Arzobispo,  and  toc^c 
up  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
defend  the  passage  at  Almaray,  and 
keep  open  the  defiles  of  Dilutosa  and 
Xaraicvjo.  Thus  was  his  own  retreat 
into  Portugal  secured,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  a  road  was  opened  for  the 
removal  of  such  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, as  tlie  scanty  means  possessed  for 
tliat  purpose  enabled  him  to  remove. 
Unfortunately,  15U0  were  of  necessity 

.left  to  tlie  mercy  of  the  French.  .  But 
they  were  not  misused  j  on  the  con«* 
trary,  tlicy  rcccivetl  the  kindest  attenr 
tion,  and  were  in  every  respect  treat- 
oil  as  brave  men  ought  to  treat  the 
brave. 

If  our  limits  would  permit,  we  could 
draw  here  such  a  picture  of  the  dis« 
tresses  and  privations  of  the  British 
army,— distresses  and  privations  occa- 
sioned wholly  by  the  blind  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  people  whose  battles  it 
was  fighting,  as  would  astonish  those 

.to  whom  such  subjects  are  not  farai- 

.liar.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  any 
other  British  general,  except  the  one 

.whom  tlie  army  hacl  then  the  good 
fortune  to  obey,  would  have  sunk  un- 
der them.  At  a  moment  when  Cues- 
ta's divisions  were  absolutely  encum- 
bered with  cars  and  waggons,  that  old 
Spaniard  would  not  snare  one  for  the 

.  transport  of  British  soldiers,  wounded 
or  denilitated  by  sickness,  or  the  con- 
veyance of  ammunition  or  stores  for 

■  the  army.  Of  provisions,  though  th,e 
Juntas  were  lavish  with  their  pro- 

.  mises  and  assurances,  not  a  morsel  ap- 

.  peared,  till  Lord  Wellington,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  troops  from  periahing 
of  nunger  in  a  friendly  country,  felt 
himself  compelled  to  leave  Spain  to  its 
fate,  and  withdraw  into  Portngsl.  He 

.  aeoOTdingly  broke  up  from  his  effctap^ 
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<dr  BadJi]o«  fl?nd  EMt,  fbelt  op  ft  ik>^ 
^tkiii  dn  tite  Mtlem  rrontier. 

Fhmi  the  bMnning  of  "September, 
'1909,  up  to  «  Ute  date  in  S8iO,  rtie 
OBfitith  Mrmy  ivroainiNr  inactive.  The 
tmth  h,  thatiheieverity  of  thelatecamw 
faigfi  had  oompleteljF  crippled  it,  whilst 
the  gtnrertmient  at  home,  instead  of 
foUlng  'erery  ditpoaable  battalion  and 
■quadnm  into  tlie  Penlnsi^,  chose 
te  tKssipate  the  strength'of  the  nation, 
%f  direeting  as  fine  a  force  as  ever  left 
^wt  English  shores,  against  the  nn^ 
•hnlthy  and  unprofttable  island  of 
Wdcheren.  Whit  might  not — in- 
deed, what  would  not — Lord  WpHi ng^ 
*ton  have  done,  had  fhe  40,000  men 
which  were  transported  to  the  monthii 
'*of  ihc  Scheldt,  that  they  might  there 
^lerish  of  disease,  reached  him  in  the 
tntiinln  of  1609 !  That  he  could  have 
'YSised  his  own  fame  to  a  loftier  pitch 
-^n  that  which  it  has  attained,  we 
"ieel  to  be  impossible ;  but  that  he 
•would  haTe  shortened  the  duration 
of  the  Spanish  war  by  at  least  a  cou- 
ple ofyciani,  we  are  perfectly  safisiled. 
All  it  was,  he  could  only  employ  hini« 
"iieTf,  aa'he  aedulouslv  did,  in  tmining 
mtid -organising  fresn  Portuguese  le- 
vies, and  in  restoring  to  his  own  little 
hand  that  order  and  consistency,  which 
^loAg  marches,  bloody  batties,'and  the 
-tatages  of  siclcness,  had  contributed 
<to  impair.  Daring  this  interval,  mor^- 
'over,  the  atupenaous  lines  of  Torres 
'Ted:^  were  begun,  and  in  part  com- 

? feted.    This  was,  perhapR,  the  most 
idldoQs  measure  in  which  he  em« 
'barked  during  the  whole  war.  Its  ac< 
^ocMnipiishment  gire  him  at  all  mo- 
-ineiits,  and  under  all  cirenmstsnees, 
*the  aksurtnce,  that  there  was  one  ini- 
*  mcgnable  fortretv  in  his  relu',  to  which. 
In  cAie  of  reverse,  he  could  fall  back ; 
and  tfin  if  its  utility  had  not  been 
pffactically   proved,    this   conviction 
akrtie,  fnmi  the  confklenee  which  it 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  would  hai^e 
-lfm|ily  rewankd  the  care  whieh  pro- 
'  duced  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  hostilities  were 

earriM  on  in  ffiflferent  parts  of  Spain, 

-  Wf  A  that  languor  on  the  part  of  the 

'8paniards,  wtiich  uniformly  distia« 

jgtiished  their  later  military  operations, 

-an  oOen  as  they  were  left  to  them- 

'  hefves.    The  defeat  of  the  Austrians, 

and  tb^  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a 

-liHuehter  of  the  imperial  family,equal. 

ijr  M/fiTted  the  invaderB  with  confi- 


denee,  and  th«  pMrlDta  With  deaMi^ 
denee.  Freih  troops,  lik'ewlie,  dtaly 
mmed  the  Pyraieea,-»^4ior  was  Itttoir, 
■as  it  had  been  at  first,  a  mailer  of  mmh 
srietice  and  feeling,-— even  anongthB 
peasantry, — to  oppose  thetn.  The'Aet 
IS,  that  the  Spanish  nation  ir$m  at'lUs 
time  Weary  of  the  eontesL  A  Aw 
spirited  individuals  here  and  thbra 
-nright''be^  and  probid>lv  were,  diapoted 
to  continue  it  to  absolute  extiiietim'; 
'but  we  spealt  fVom  the  verv  best  ««• 
thority,  When  we  affirm,  tnat  among 
the  people  at  large  only  one  wish,— 
and  that  for  peace  and  quiet  nailer 
•any  king,  or  form  of  government,— was 
entertained.  The  eflfect  of  this  8i»- 
pineness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
increat*6d  and  increasing  exertions  on 
the  other,  was,  that  one  after  anoiher 
.idmost  all  the  strong-holds  of  Spain 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,— the 
Spanish  armies  Were  defeated  and 
•broken  up  into  bands ;  and  Maasena, 
at  the  head  of  nearly  70,000,  was  ena« 
bled,  in  the  summer  of  1810,  to  eora- 
mence  his  march  towards  Portugal. 
It  was  an  awful  moment  that-— mbcn 
-the  fate,  not  of  Portugal  or  the  Piniiv- 
snla  only,  but  of  Etfropeand  mankind 
in  general,  mlhr  be  said  to  have  de- 
pended upon  tne  genius  of  one  man; 
Massena  advanced  by  way  of-Ciudad 
Hodrigo,  to  which  place  he  laid  aicge. 
It  held  out  gallantly  -  for  though  ue 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  i5th  of 
June,  it  was  the  1 0th  of  July  befbre 
the  place  surrendered.  His  next  at- 
tempt was  upon  Almeida.  Lord  Wel- 
lington fully  expected  that  thedeflmee 
of  Almeida  would  be  at  least  as  obsti- 
nate as  had  been  that  of  Rodilgo ;  be- 
cause it  was  provided  with  an  ample 
garrison,  and  under  the  orders  of  an 
Knglish  officer.  But  an  unlucky  «e- 
cident — the  blowing  up  of  the  prind« 
pal  powder-magazine,  and  thedeatnio* 
tion,  by  the  force  of  the  exploiioo,  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  wall,  caused  the 
governor  to  accept  a  capitulation  on 
the  third  day  of  the  siege.  It  is  not 
anrprising  that  an  event  so  little  aiit&i* 
dpated,  should  have,  in  some  degree, 
deranged  the  plans  of  the  Britiih' Ge- 
neral. Instead  of  moving,  as  he  hdd 
intended,  to  the  support  of  the  belea- 

guered  fortress,  he  found  himself  «a- 
cr  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon 
the  Sierra  de  Busaco ;  and  he  efiict- 
ed  his  retreat  thither  with  a  degree  of 
onkr  and  regularitv,  not  oKVen  fonUd 
in  a  British  force  wheti  retiring. 
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W«>lH|d>«laMM4  .togmnaa  to  v^m^ 
V«[|^Ui|itip  daring.  tl^iUyiqir  thaaiy 
ap  9^m  tfi^  Mitenft  ffontifr  of  IV)r« 
40lb  ill  jpUant  leader  wu  compelled 
19  HniggS^-  '^  ^>>^y  &8W«t  1I19  want 
U  mimgamu  loppoit  Aom  home,  but 
Tf'TTi  NBKre  illaeM. -which  aff#cted 
Vnffdi,  tisiim,  whai  waa  fax  more  an- 
90ua|;  to'  hiaiy  a  spirit  of  rouri|iuTiti|{|^ 
ir4  diwoot^t  which  aroa^  amoiig  aif 
owm  <4KG^ni  .  W^  have  seen  many 
piivaCakUers  written  during  that  anji 
Sfhat  pofifoda,  ftom  gentlemen  lerving; 
iritK  :the  J$naj,  to  their  relatiTea  ia 
Eiyiiml  i  and  the.exiiresaiona  of  dia* 
HtiafactiQD,  and  eTen  de^H)ndency,i 
with  vldch  the^  abound^  are.verv  far 
finoni  beiiv  cieditable  to  their  autnon. 
Of  ihjM^  not  a  few  found. their  wajr^ 
It  tbo  tunc;^  into  the  English  new8« 
|Mi|ieffS  ;  by  which  means  the  enemy 
wei^e  mada  acquainted  with  a  great 
dc^l  moire  t(an  it  was  at  all  desirable 
they  dwuld  know«— whilst  the  com« 
mander  of  the  forces  had  the  mortifi* 
catifm  to  dispover«  that  all  his  movc^ 
mei^a  w^re  criticised  and  condemned 
by  persona  whose  sole  business  it  was 
to  act  in  obedience  to  orders  received, 
and  tolteep  up  a  good  spirit  among  the 
iiirn  whom  tney  iiad  been  nominated 
to  command. 

(xifd  Wellington  aasembled  the 
gircater  part  of  ois  divisions  on  tlie 
looontain  of  Bnaaoo,  on  the  S3th  and 
96th.  of  September.  He  had  been 
dopM^y  followed  by  Massena^  some  of 
whose  oorpa  had  Men  more  than  once 
enmed  with  th^  rear-guardj  and  with 
detoebed  bodies  of  the  allies ;  and  on 
4ie  47th,  he  was  attacked  in  his  posi- 
tiq^,  by  alinoat  the  whole  of  the  French 
snny*.  The  bottle  was  sanguinary ; 
but  t£e  issue  was  never  for  an  instant 
daubi|id.  Massena,  repulsed  in  every 
at^dc|  driew  off  his  columns  in  the 
evening/end  attempted  to  turu  on  the 
I«ft  tlmiie  heighta  which  he  had  not. 
liicceeded  in  storming.  Lord  Wel- 
lington nercr  intended  to  remain  long 
iiTuiat  Sierra.  He  accordingly  retro- 
l^adkd  kisuirely,  covered  by  a  strong 
and  finaDy  established 


bjmadf  in  die  citadel  of  liis  own  crea- 
tjfb,  tlie  linea'of  Torres  Vedras. 
,fii|t  it  waa  not  by  a  skilful  manage- 
mi^i'.of  his  own  troops  idoncj  that 
Lord  Mrdliugton  contrived'  to  render 
tbe  h^boiirs  of  the  French  in  tbis.cam* 
paign  profitless.  Proclamations  were 
tuued.  4nd  ever  jr^hcre  obeyed^  requU 
ring  tbcj^ctsanify,  and.ih^  iialim  in 


9BQeral.:,to.jBe.  bitftice  4bc  Javadoft- 
As.tbe,  tideof  the  jBtitish  troppcroUed 
back,  it  coined  in  ita.c^usse  wliole  1^. 
mili^-r'nav»  eotire  villages  Truien^ 
women,  children,  cattle,  sneep,  coriw 
provisions  of  every  kind;  ^^ilat  all 
that  cQuld  not  he  xguovei^  waa  .^, 
stiwyed.  It  was  a  desperate  if^tfmj^i 
but,  like  the  burning  of  "iiMfivif, ^f^ 
tfended  morcb  perhaps,  than  Any  olhsar^ 
to  the  ultiffiate  success  of  the  str|i§^I%, 
llie  French,  as  they  ad.vanc^d^  found 
nothing  but  a  desert  around..t]^ein,:j« 
fields  laid  waste  and  .barerrhousea  .^iji 
tuins—wells  choaked  up — ialT  living 
substances  removed — every  ^lug,  JA 
sliort,  which  could,  in  the  mostdistani^ 
degree,  contribute  to  the  nourishmenli 
and  maintenaniDe  of  on  army^  canied 
away  and  consumed.  Wc  are.  toldL 
that  the  picdurc;  of  devastation  ihi^ 
spread  out  before  them,  ai&cted  ti\u 
enemy  very  deeply.  But  it  wais  $|r, 
themselves  that  they  felt ;  for  they  f^ 
once  anticipated  that  famins  and  nxfm 
sery  which  so  .soon  afterward^  mif^ 
their  lot 

Were  we  called  upon  to  naine  tl^f 
moment  in  his  |;lonous  career  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  appeared  evqp^ 
greater  than  himscu,  we  snould  point 
ifi  thiM  retreat,,  and  to  bis  subsequent 
sojourn  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa. 
At  Salamanca,  snleudid  as  the  viotprr 
was,  he  appeared  only  as  ai  succe^Eui 
warrior;  at  ViUoria,  he  foiight  witj^ 
the  strength  of  three  nations  bv  hik 
side;  and  at  Waterloo,  the.w)io)a 
world  was  banded  in  his  favour  ;  biy^ 
at  Torres  Vedrss,  he  stood  alone— ^ab^ 
solutely  single-handed,  agaih^f  tbft 
entire  power  of  the  Frencb.empirie^| 
Nor  was  it  against  the  open  enemj, 
olbne  that  he  was  condemned  to  stn;^^ 

§le«  The  i^i-proofs,  the  sneers,,  tjie  i;^ 
icule  of  his  own  countjymen,  in  Fijir« 
liament  and  out  of  it^  reach^  hW 
every  dav  through  the  medium  of  <]q^ 
press.  Why  was  he  inactive-^wh/- 
waste  precious  time,  till  .the  7^,Q0P 
men  now  opposed  to  hl^^,fi|l0uld  bis 
increased  to  twice  seventv  ?  Noyi^  i^  ia 
more  than  possible,  tlut  f)^  -very 
Minister  of  tne  day^iron-nunded«  ## 
in  moments  of  peril  he  usuallj^  waa^ 
shrunk  back  from  lending  mm  |A 
that  countenance  andsupport9£jrhii^ 
he  blood  in  need.  Any,  man  e^tioeplk 
tlie  puke  would  ^ave  succiimbfd  MUn 
cter  such  accuinulatcd  diflSpiijtiea:  .bttl^ 
he  bore  all  tlie  taunts  and  rcviliiiM 
which  MtU  heaped  u|^a  hiia  fWk 
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equAiiiiiiity — well  knowing  that  they 
were  groiindlera.  He  waa  perfectly 
a.ware>  diat  any  increase  of  numerical 
force  to  the  enemy,  \voul(l  hut  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  their  bituatioii, 
witliout  at  all  serioaslv  increa«inp:  his 
dan|);er ;  and  he  sat  still  in  his  srion;?- 
hold,  like  theea[;le  in  its  eyrie^  till  tlie 
fitting  moment  should  aiTivcl'or  poun- 
cing on  his  prey.  That  momcn t  cam e 
at  last.  Famine  and  disease  had 
wrought  more  evil  in  the  French  linos 
than  three  hattles  could  have  occa« 
sioned  ;  and,  without  waating  one 
lurecioua  British  hie,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  behold  IMassena  hei:*in  a 
ruinous  and  disheartening  retreat  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter.  It  was  con- 
ducted with  great  miUtary  adroitness ; 
but  the  fury  of  the  flying  enemy  at 
being  thus  foiled^  was  abundantly 
manifested  by  the  cruelty  which  they 
everywhere  peri)etrated  upon  such  of 
the  inbabitantsss  fell  into  their  hand?. 
Fortunately  the  mass  of  these  bad  fol- 
lowed the  counsels  given  to  them  by 
Lord  Wellington ;  but  the  bodies  of 
murdered  women  and  children,  found 
here  and  there  by  our  soldiery^  bore 
witness,  that  all  had  not  acted  so  pru- 
dently, and  that  they  who  wcro  want- 
ing in  prudence^  had  been  terribly  pu« 
niihed. 

Tlie  French,  who  were  still  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  allies,  re- 
tired no  farther  than  the  frontier  ; 
and  Lord  Wellington  having  resumed 
his  old  position,  set  about  reducing 
the  towns  of  Almeida,  Uotirigo,  antl 
Badajos»  to  the  British  arms.  We 
need  not  enter  very  t\illy  into  tlie  par- 
ticulara  of  the  severe  campaign  con- 
ducted throughout  both  summer  and 
winter.  With  the  hope  of  delivering 
Ahneida  from  blockade,  the  enemy 
fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro.  They  raised  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  by  the  action  of  Albuhera, 
»4n  af&ir  which,  though  it  termi* 
nated  in  favour  of  the  British,  was  to 
them  too  expensive  to  be  renewed; 
and  they  compelled,  at  great  inconve- 
nience to  themselves.  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  intermit  the  investment  of  Bod- 
rigo,  already  much  distressed.  But 
thcbe  temporary  successes,  if  such  they 
deserve  to  be  called,  availed  them  no- 
thing* Almeida  was  evacuated ;  Uod- 
ngo  was  reinvested  on  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1819,  and  taken  by  storm  on 
ihe  19th;  whilst  Badigos,  after  eus- 
imiog  M  Bi'egt  of  twenly^  days  only, 
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fehared  the  same  fiOe.  Thaaeopat* 
lions,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  wen  «• 
dertaken,  and  sucoesafiiUy  pevfinwd, 
by  an  army  of  less  than  60,000  Sag* 
hsh,  Portuguese,  and  SpanUh^  in  dSe 
face  of  80^000  French  troops. 

In   d^'^cribing  Lord  Wellingtm'i 
victories  during  titis  ycar-^partieulir- 
ly  ti:e  capture  cf  Uudrigo  and  Bads« 
jus — we  have  not  paused  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  they  were  aeoomplished 
in  spite  of  thoFC  most  serious  inoonve- 
nicncies,  which  an  exceedingly  defi« 
cicnt  estabhshment  of  heai^ng  appa- 
ratus produced.    At  tliat  period  oar 
engineers  were,  perhaps,  the  leaat  Mi- 
en titic  in  Europe.    We  possessed  no 
corps  of  sappers,  nor  any  body  of  urn 
instructed  in  the  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous detjiils  of  a  siege ; — our  very  bat- 
tering train  was  incomplete,  and  our 
oUicerfl  who  had  charge  of  it,  knew 
no  more  than  the  officers  of  infantry, 
where  it  might  be  most  judtcknuy 
disposed.    There  was  not  in  the  army 
a  liiHU  competent  to  conduct  a  sap; 
yet  by  sheer  dint  of  valour  was  that 
(lone,  which  skill  and  address  ought 
to   have    accomplished,  and  British 
courage  ])erformed  in  ten  days,  whst 
French  science  liod  hardly  cftected  in 
tliirty. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
18I'i,  Lord  Wellington  found  himself 
ibrmally  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  armies ;  a  s^iecies 
of  dignity  more  sonorous  than  real.' 
He  did  not  even  attempt,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  exercise  the  authority  com- 
mitted to  him ;  but  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  whom  he  had  himself  tanght  to 
con({iier,  prepared  to  meet  a  now  ene- 
my in  the  person  of  3Iarshal  Marroont. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  mardiing 
and  countermarching  on  both  sides, 
before  the  hostile  armies  assumed  an 
attitude  of  defiance.  Maraont,  for 
example,  cut  off  iVom  communicating 
with  Soult,  by  the  capture  of  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz,  retirctl  to  the  Dou- 
ro ;  whilst  Lord  Wellington  advanced 
upon  Salamanca,  and  reduced  the  forts 
which  the  French  had  constructed  in 
that  city.  AA'hilst  he  was  thus  em* 
ployed,  Marmont  concentrated  his  di- 
visions  upon  Polios  and  Tordesillas, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Bonnet's  corps 
from  Asturias ;  and  then  feeling  him- 
self to  be  superior  in  number  to  the 
allies,  he  advanced.  Lord  Wellington 
retired  as  he  came  on ;  moring  not  di- 
i€ci\y  itat¥cud»  but  rather  in  a  line 
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fimufh  pinllel  with  the  Frmcfa,-^ 
ifl  which  tljfe  the  armies  uanoeovred 
loaie-4«jriL  It  would  be  extremely 
AlBealt  to  convef  to  the  mind  of  an 
ordluryTeader  any  correct  idea  of  the 
sitoatioii  and  feelings  of  the  British 
troops  at  this  tiioe.  The  columns 
wne  defiling  in  an  open  country,  full 
in  the  Tiew  of  each  other.  At  times 
diey  wcve  distant  from  each  other  not 
more  than  half-musket  shot;  whilst 
an  aide-de-camp  would  from  time  to 
time  Tide  along  the  flank,  and  warn 
the  men  to  be  steady,  for  that  they 
would  tie  engaged  in  a  moment.  All 
mm,  infantry,  cavaliy,  and  artille-* 
^y  were  so  far  similarly  circumstanced. 
Yet  nota  shot  was  fired,  till  the  event- 
fnl  hoar,  when  the  "  Master  Mind" 
(if  we  mav  employ  that  prostitntecl 
expression  in  such  a  case,)  perceived 
hn  opportunity.  How  the  beLttle  was 
fought  and  won,  we  cannot  pause  to 
tekte, — ^but  it  must  be  in  the  recollec- 
tioB  of  all,  thai  a  more  complete  or 
more  splendid  victory  never  crowned 
the  exertions  of  British  valour.  Its 
coDsequenoes  were,  the  advance  of  the 
allied  army  through  Valladolid  to  Ma- 
drid, and  the  expulsion,  for  the  second 
time,  of  King  Joseph  from  his  capi- 
lal. 

'  At  tliis  eventful  moment,  when  a 
series  of  triumphs  more  brilliant  and 
more  substantial  than  any  which  he 
had -hitherto  obtained,  was  beginning, 
as  it  were,  to  open  before  Lord  Wel- 
lington, he  had  the  mortitication  to 
find  himself  thwarted  and  opposed  by 
the' haughty  obstinacy  of  a  Spanish 
genoaL  Appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Captain- General  of  all  tlieir  ar- 
mies^ LfOrd  Wellington  only  now  ven- 
tured to  exert  his  power,  by  directing 
Baliasteros  to  intercept  Soult.  Had 
that. officer  obeyed  his  orders,  there 
would  have  been,  in  all  probability, 
no  Med  for  the  retreat  from  Burgos, 
nor,  consequently,  any  necessity  to 
permit  the  fall  of  the  capital  into 
Vrench  hands.  But  Baliasteros  refu- 
sed to  act  as  he  was  ordered.  *'  He 
Would  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  an 
Arragonese,  were  he  so  far  to  tarnish 
the  honour  of  a  Spanish  army."  The 
consequence  was,  that  Soult  made 
epod  his  retreat  from  Andalusia,  and 
mat  £ord  Wellington,  who.,  with 
means  wholly  inadL>quate,  had  been 
compelled  to  commence  the  siege  of 
Borgos,'  was  necessitated  to  abandon 
the  undertaking.    He  retired  Again 


upon  tiie  Tormeo,  followed  by  Ailiy 
80,000  men,  and  late  in  th«  ytatoak 
Wp  his  winter  line,  with  head-quarters 
at  Alba. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder 
of  our  hero's  glorious  career  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  government  and  peo-» 
pie  of  England  appearing  to  awake  at 
last  to  a  full  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength,  and  their  own  best  ln« 
terests,  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
were  made  to  supply  him  with  such  a 
force,  both  in  men  and  means,  os 
would  enable  him  to  take  the  field  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  success.  Up -to  this  moment. 
Lord  Wellington's  force  of  British 
troops  never  exceeded  S7,000or  S8,000 
men ;  when  the  summer  of  1813  arri*- 
ved,  he  bad  full  40,000  under  hia  mtm' 
ders.  To  these  were  added  variotoa 
Corps  of  Portuguese,  well-disciplined 
and  ably  led, — so  that  the  army  which 
broke  up  from  the  Tonnes  cannot,  in- 
cluding Spaniards,  be  computed  at  less 
than  100,000  or  190,000  men.  With 
this  magnificent  army,  he  carried  eve- 
rv  thing  before  him.  The  spring  of 
the  year  saw  him  on  the  borders  of 
Portugal ;  before  the  year  doocd,  he 
was  in  cantonments  in  France.  Vit* 
toria,  St  Sebastians,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Bidassoa,  all  bound  fresh  laurels 
round  his  brow;  and  the  Nive  and 
the  Kivelle  were  likewise  immortali- 
sed by  his  successes.  Then  followed 
Orthes,  and  last  of  all  Toulouse ;  till 
the  nation  became  sick  with  its  tri- 
umphs. Wlio  has  forgotten,  or  who 
ever  can  forget  those  times,— when, 
day  after  day,  the  roar  of  artillery  was 
heord,andinen'almost  ceased  to  ask  why 
it  sounded ;  when  the  announcement  of 
a  fresh  victory  came  upon  us,  almost 
without  exciting  a  sensation,  so  tho- 
roughly had  our  great  Genenl  accus- 
tomed us  to  conquest  ? 

And  who  was  like  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington then?  The  favourite  and  friend 
of  his  Sovereign,  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  object  of  praise  and  almost  of 
adoration  to  the  public  pres8,»-there 
was  no  epithet  too  grandiloquent  to 
be  heaped  upon  him,  no  applause 
too  great  for  him  to  receive.  The 
}  oungest  boy  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  present,  will  never  forget 
that  day  of  davs,  Mhen,  covered  with 
well-earned  orders,  and  modestly  con- 
scious of  hid  own  merits,  he  cianh 
to  receive  iir  person  the  thanks  of  tlik 
Housr  of  Comm^^.   V<«  Vusw  taiK. 


3M                                    Tkg  Dtike  of  IFtmngUm.  CAi^ 

whkh  pAily  waa  thfl  moct  to  be  admU  we  must  be  permitted  lo  ety  pUioly, 

redy-^flie  collected  npreaenUtiTet  of  tluit  the  Prince  who  cmi  foiget  tha^ 

the  natMNi,  whcK^  on  the  entnnoe  of  tiroe>  or  be  ojoled  into  an  eaumngfN 

the  great  wanior,  they  made  the  did  ment  from  the  man  who  then  ao  stout^ 

walla  of  St  Stepben'a  ring  with  their  ly  befriended  him,  ianot  what  we  ha?e^ 

i^out8j-»or  the  gallant  soldier,  ool-  Mieved,  end  atill  believe  our  beloved 


IcGted  as  in  the  batUe-hour,,atanding»  Monardi  to  be.    But  we  are  treadinc 

with  the  flusli  of  |>roud  niidraction  on  upon  painful  ground,  and  moat  treM)^ 

hia cheeky. to  receive  the  thanka- and  lightly. 

plaudita  of  hia  fellow-citizena.    Can        It  is  hardly  neceiaary  for  ua  to  atale, . 

it  be,  that  these  aame  walls  have  since  that  the  very  name  of  the  Dahe  n. 

listened  ta  the  voice  of  calumny  and  Wellington  carries  with  it,  and  muat 

insult,  directed  againat  the  man  who  carry  with  it,  more  weight,  in  all  tho 

waa  all  that  a  nation  could  desire  her  cabinets  of  Europe,  than  the  uamea  otf 

aon  to  be,  and  mightier  than  monarcha  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  present 

on  their  thrones !  ministers  put  together.    The  calling; 

England  waa  now  at  peace,  and  that  into  existence  of  the  New  World,  won* 

peace  she  owed,  and  confessed  ^at  she  derful  as  that  act  of  individual  creation 

owed,  chiefly  to  the  sword  and  geniua  was,  appears,  we  will  venture  to  aasert^ 

of  one  man.    But  the  peace  waa  more  at  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  and  Paris^ 

nobly  won  than  prudently  preserved,  as  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket^  wheu^ 

Napoleon  retired  from  the  stage  like  compared  witli  the  deliverance  £h»n 

a  player  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,-  thraldom  of  the  Old. 
and  appeared  again,  to  bring  his  part        Even  the  spirited  occupation  of  Por« 

to  a  close.    Then  too  it  was,  that  not  tugal  by  full  five  thousand  men,  muat 

England  only,  but  all  Europe,  looked  attach  to  the  reputation  of  him  who 

to  the  Duke  of  Wdh'ngton  tor  protec-  caused  it,  infinitely  leas  of  the  terrible, 

rion.   The  Duke  waa  not  backward  in  than  attaches  to  the  reputation  of  the, 

returning  to  his  post.    Though  thoi  warrior  who  won  the  same  Portugal 

army  intrusted  to  Dim  came  not  up,  from  the  legions  of  Buonaparte.    And 

by  many  degrees,  either  in  numbersr  if  we  look  elsewhere,  it  mav  at  least 

or  composition,  to  that  which  he  had.  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  tne  people 

led  so  frequently  to  glory  in  Spain,  he  of  Paris  are  likely  to  stand  so  much  in 

hastened  to  put  himself  at  its  head*  awe  of  a  man,  whom  they  recollect  to 

We  need  not  repeat  thereauLta.  Water-  have  seen  mingling  in  the  Jacobinical 

loo  is  fresh, and  will  Ions  continue  to  be  clubs  of  the  Palais  Royal,  aa  they  do 

fredi,  in  the  memory  of  mankind.    It>  of  him  who  hurled  the  usurper  from' 

placed  England  in  security ;  and  it  his  throne,  and  conferred  upon  then|- 

added  this  last  and  greatest  triumph  to  once  more  the  blessings  of  social  or« 

the  Tories  of  Wellington,  that  he  who  der,  and  a  regular  government.    Tel 

liad  overthrown  the  most  skilful  of  is  this  man  excluded  from  the  coon* 

Napoleon'a  lieutenanta,  found  an  op*  cils  of  his  Sovereign,  that  those  inaj 

portunity  of  overthrowing  Napcdeon .  enjoy  power,  whose  principles,  if  they,  - 

himself.  ,  have  any  principles,  are  all  opposed  io' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  on  all  the  private  feelings  of  the  King,  and 

occasions  shown  himself  to  be  the  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
friend  of  order,  and  the  real  lover  of        The  Duke  of  Wdlington  haa  been 

Ilia  country.    A  Tory  by  principle>—  accused  of  base  ingratitude,  in  resign^ 

a   genuine,  upright,   hopest-hearted  ing  not  only  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,' 

Tory, — ^lie  has  stood  by  the  throne  but  hia  situation  as  Commander-ih« 

when  it  seemed  most  in  danger ;  and  chief.    This  singular  charge  haa  been'^ 

cliMlaincd  to   flinch  from  his  duty,  met  in  so  many  quarters  si  ready,  that  ' 

though  that  duty  was  far  from  being  we  will  not  pause  to  refute  it  at  length ; ' 

an  easy  one.    When  that  unfortunate  but  we  would  simply  ask,  wherein  liia 

woman,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  arri-  guilt  of  ingratitude  lies?    Haa  hia^ 

ved  to  trouble  the  nation,  who  bore  Grace  received  one  reward  fttmi  hia'^ 

with  a  better  grace  the  hootingaand'  King  or  country,  which  he  haa  not' 

inaults  of  a  mob,  or  more  fearlesalv  fully  merited?  We  answer,  No!  Had 

and  tenaciously  kept  the  road  whicn  it  been  possible  to  heap  upon  htm  ho* 

honour  and  loyalty  pointed  out  to  him  ?  .  nours  tenfold  greater  m  number  and  \ 

Our  sentiments  of  veneration  and  love  dignity  than  any  which  ho  now  eigdya, 

y^  Cieoige.  IV,,  Mfe.  well  known  ;<-but  the  set  vices  which  he  haa  rvnderea  to  * 
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%  Mdoh  wodU  not  have  Iimb  m». 
^•Id.  But  grmndng,  for  amraeiil '« 
wikk't  tl£iC  he  lud been rewM-ded abgre 
ttfdrfeertot  doei  this  furniiih  any  rea- 
IM  whj  he  ahoiild  hold  an  office^ 
vhiab  mtiat  nnaToidably  bring  him 
ina^ctmdnual  contact  wi(h  a  Minister 
vhoaa  political  prindplet  he  abhors  f 
It  any  man,  in  any  station,  bound  in 
hanbur,  or  by  his  allegiance,  to  Ull  of- 
6eewhaitherbeirillor  no?  If  the  case 
be  aOy  we  arc  in  a  worse  plight  than 
the  people  of  Algiers  or  Constaiithi&< 
ple^  $v  there,  tnough  men  may  be 
irhitrmrily  depriyed  of  their  appoint* 
BMits,  they  cannot  be  made  arbitrarily 
to  bold  them.  Bat  the  accusation  is 
IB  groandlesa  as  it  is  contemptible. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  behaved,  in 
diis  instance,  as  he  has  behaved  in 
crerj  other,  with  the  nicest  and  most 
KnsitiTe  honour.  He  would  not  con« 
tinue  about  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign, because  he  would  not  have  it 
■apposed  that  he  was  capable  of  seek- 


ing that  by  Indirect  meaiM^  whieli 
could  not  be  obtained  direedy.  Be* 
sides  all  which,  the  voluntary  surreux 
of  L.S0,000  a*year,  is  not  an  act  which 
a  bad  man  is  likely  to  perform. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  Dnke'a 
services  as  Ambassador  at  Paris  and 
Pfetonbdrgfa,  nor  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  general  proceedings  as  long  as  he 
had  a  seat  in  hia  Majesty's  cotmeni. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should. 
All  who  arc  so  placed  as  to  of>tain  a 
peep  behind  the  curtain,  know,  that  aa 
a  stttesman,  the  Duke  stands  second 
to  no  man  in  England.  He  may  be 
without  the  eloquence  of  a  Canning, 
or  the  plauhibility  of  a  Hiiskinon,— ^ 
but  in  clearness  of  judjjpnnent,  compre- 
hensiveness of  intellect,  and  soundness 
of  reasoning,  he  stands  alone.  The 
country  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
guides,  in  losing  him  from  the  helm. 

We  now  lay  aside  our  paper  with* 
out  one  word  of  remark. — Let  our 
readers  make  remarks  for  themselves. 


WHY  IS  NOT  IRKLAND  WHAT  IT  OUOIIT  TO  BE  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  Black  wood^s  Maffazine. 


Sra» 


Too  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  people  of' Great  Britain  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

That  Ireland  is  tlot  what  it  ought 
to  be  ia  admitted  by  every  one ;  and 
the  question  ia  then  put  by  every  one, 
*'  Wliy  la  not  Irelaiul  what  it  ought 
to  be?-* 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present 
unfortunate  state  of  Ireland  is,  thai  Ire* 
land  hat  never  been  made  obedient  to  law. 
Whatever  may  have  heen  the  earlier 
state  of  that  country,  it  is  dear,  that 
tt  the  time  of  the  English  invasion 
the  whole  island  was  in  a  state  of  great 
disoider;  and  that  the  partial  con- 
queat  made  bv  Henry  the  Second  did 
Dot  tend  to  reduce  even  the  partsacqui- 
redby  the£ngli8h,to  any  settled  rule  of 
gOTcrBment.  And  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  above  aiz  hundred  years,  Irdanu  ia 
not  yet  duly  obedient  to  law.  A  coun- 
try not  obedient  to  law  cannot  be  a 
pwsperouB  or  a  happy  country,  espe- 
cially with  an  abundant  population ; 
BBd  the  fiiat  atep  to  its  improvement 
niast  be  to  render  Ireland  obedient  to 
lair. 


For  this  purpose,  it  is  nrces^ary  to 
give  energy  to  the  Government  of  the 
country  in  every  part  of  its  admini- 
stration, and  especiall}'  in  its  admini- 
stration of  justice.  That  energy  lias 
always  been  wanting  in  Ireland.  TIic 
Government  has  been  always  weak  in 
all  its  parts,  fVom  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  his  council,  to  the  petty  constable ; 
from  the  chief  judges  of  the  land  to 
the  lowest  magistrate.  Afl  are  blamo- 
able,  and  therefore  blame  cannot  just- 
ly be  imputed  to  any  one.  The  people 
are  as  much  obnoxious  to  this  charge 
89  their  governors;  or,  at  least,  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  form  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  misconduct  which  may  be 
imputed  to  their  governors  of  the  pre* 
sent  day. 

Two  things,  therefore,  arc  necessary. 
First,  To  give  to  the  Government  that 
spirit  of  exertion  which  ought  to  be- 
long to  governors ;  and,  secondly,  to 
give  to  the  people  that  character  which 
ihall  render  them  readily  obedient  to 
Government  for  their  own  advanta;;e. 
For  this  purpose,  the  people  must  be 
made  sensible  that  such  obedience  ia 
for  their  advantage. 

I  f  a  body  of  lri«\  aA.'vttvtuxet%^wc^\ 
transport  iheuvaeVTta  \o  "^^^  ^^Wk^'V 
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Wiilefl,  their  firtt  objeet  would  be  the 
eultiVatldn  of  the  soil ;  and  they  would 
be  sensible  that  their  prosperity  de* 
pended  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  that  cultivation ;  that,  for  this  pur- 
po«ej  all  must  submit  to  the  control 
of  some  government ;  and  an  Irish 
eolony  settled  in  New  South  Wales 
would  probably  be,  generally,  obedi- 
ent to  law,  because  all  would  be  em- 
ployed, ail  would  enjoy  the  iVuits  of 
their  industry,  and  all  would  be  con- 
scious that  the  protection  of  the  Go* 
vernment  was  necessary  to  tliat  enjoy- 
ment. 

But  is  not  the  state  of  many  parts 
of  Ireland  the  reverse  of  this  ?  A  soil 
not  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  he ;  an 
abunilant  population  not  enjoying  the 
fhll  fhiits  of  industry,  and  therefore 
not  industrious;  and  a  Government 
not  affording  to  person  or  property 
that  protection  which  it  ougnt  to  al- 
ford. 

Is  not,  then,  encouragement  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  the 
first  step  to  improvement  ?  Indepen- 
dent of  the  inniperfect  management  of 
the  land  now  cultivated,  are  there  not 
three  or  four  millions  of  acres  of  bog 
and  mountain  land  capable  of  cultivn- 
tion  ?  Are  there  not  valuable  minerals 
to  be  found  P  But  who  will  exert  tliem- 
selves  to  render  these  lands,  and  these 
minerals,  productive  of  profit,  with- 
out assurance  of  enjoying  that  profit  ? 
Who  will  expend  capital  on  such  im- 
provements, unless  confident  of  ob- 
taining ample  reward  ?  and  can  that 
reward  be  insured  in  a  country  not 
obedient  to  law  ? 

To  improve  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, its  Government  must  be  active 
in  two  ways ;  in  a  rigid,  but  just,  ex- 
ecution of  the  law ;  and  in  active  en- 
couragement to  industry,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  industry'  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land.  For 
this  purpose  capital  is  necessary.  In 
the  present  miserable  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  United  Empire,  to  ad- 
vance money  from  the  public  purse 
for  this  purpose,  may  be  deemed  im- 
practicable. But  would  not  such  an 
advance  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
just  economy  ?  If  Ireland  were  re- 
duced to  just  obedience  to  law,  would 
not  the  expense  now  incurrctl  to  main- 
tain imperfect  order  be  reduced  in  full 
proportion  to  the  interest  to  be  paid 
on  May  sum  of  money  advanced  for 
Much  iinprovcmpnt?  Would  not  the 
10 


profit  arising  from  improyement  boor 
rquiy  the  interest,  and  gradually  the 
Gspital  of  a  sum  so  advanced  ?  If  tho 
country  were  once  rendered  perfectly 
obedient  to  law,  would  not  Eoglisa 
capital  flow  there  instead  of  being  cm- 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  and  improve* 
ment  of  other  countries  ?  It  is  the 
apprehension  of  insecurity  which  de- 
ters Knglish  and  Seoteh  farmers  from 
•migrating  to  Ireland,  and  prevents 
British  capital  generally  from  flowing 
to  Ireland,  where,  if  security  were 
certain,  it  would  meet  with  ample  re« 
wanl. 

U'hcre  arc,  however,  unfortunate 
circumstances,  independent  of  Govern^ 
ment,  which  retarid  Uie  advance  of 
Ireland  in  prosperity.  The  Catliolic 
religion,  as  it  is  found  in  Ireland,  has 
divided  the  peo[de  of  the  country 
into  adverse  parties ;  and  is  injuri- 
ous to  industry.  Without  adverting 
to  other  circumstances,  the  number 
of  holidays  takes  from  the  indus- 
try of  Ireland  many  days  of  labour. 
The  same  effect  may  be  obserteit  in 
other  countries.  A  traveller  passing 
through  Switzerland,  from  a  Protes- 
tant to  a  Catliulic  canton,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  good  road  in  the 
lirst,  changed  to  a  very  bad  road  in 
the  otlicr ;  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  country  changed.  How  dors 
tliis  happen  r  he  said  to  the  postilion^ 
The  man  replied,  *'  C'est  un  pay* 
ferie,"  '^  It  iii  a  country  of  holidays." 

Another  cause  of  the  unimproved 
state  of  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  tlie  uroprio 
tors,  whose  ebtates  are  generally  Dur- 
dened  with  debts,  and  who  mak/e 
their  condition  worse  by  dishonest  at- 
tempts to  avoid  the  payment  of  those 
debts.  The  adniinifitration  of  law  tor 
the  recovery  of  debts  is  prevented ; 
sometimes  by  fraud,  sometimes  by 
force,  sometimes  by  favour.  The  pro- 
cess by  outlawry,  and  grants  in,  cuu 
iodiam,  unavoidably  lead  to  gross  mis* 
inaiiageroent  of  the  land.  The  occu« 
pier  has  no  certainty  of  tenure,  and 
the  owner  of  the  land  is  not  his  land- 
lord. Under  sudi  management  the 
property  must  fall  into  decay. 

^lany  of  the  proprietors  are  al>sent 
from  tne  country ;  some  willingly ; 
others  from  necessity,  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  their  debts.  Of  the  latteTt 
half  the  income  of  their  lands  is  taken 
by  creditors  in  possession  ;  and  the  ex- 
pense oi  Vee\At\^  other  creditors  out  of 
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poiseaBion,  exhausts  the  greater  part  of 
me  iDcome  t^  the  other  naif.  Under 
such  drtttmataneesy  improvement  of 
Ind  cansctreely  be  expected ;  and  in- 
toiial  order  nmit  aimer  for  want  of 
die  midenoe  of  those  moat  interested 
to  mdntun  order.  When  the  landlord 
is  abtenty  the  %^t  is  lord  of  the  soil, 
knd  the  tenants  feci  the  difference. 

The  manner  in  which  lauda  have 
been  let  in  Ireland  has  in  many  ports 
been  very  injarious  to  the  country. 
At  least  one  tliird  of  Ireland  has  been 
granted  by  leases  for  Uves,  renewable 
for  ever.  The  lessees  have  granted  like 
leases  under  them ;  and  tlicrc  are  many 
instances  of  four  or  five  such  grants, 
from  lessee  to  lessee,  so  that  the  occu- 
pying tenant  may  have  four,  ftvc,  or 
nx,  landlords  over  him,  each  of  whom 
may  distrain  the  goods  of  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  for  the  rents  due  to  him, 
which  may  be  a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  rent  due  from  the  occupying 
tenant,  whose  immediate  landloni  is 
generally  in  arrear  to  his  superiors,  and 
too  poor  to  make  any  improvement. 
Leases  for  long  terms  of  years,  of  lands 
which  are  under- let  in  various  parcels, 
and  those  parcels  again  under-let  in 
smsller  parcels,  the  occupying  tenant 
bein^  thus  made  subject  to  the  do- 
mands  of  many  superior  lords,  have 
produced  simUar  inconvenience.  The 
extinction  of  such  superior  and  subor- 
dinate tenures  would  tend  to  the  im- 
urovement  of  Ireland,  by  rendering  tlie 
nnmediatc  lonl  of  the  occupying  tenant 
rich  instead  of  poor,  enabling  him  to 
assist  in  improving,  and  relieving  the 
oecupying  tenant  from  any  injury  ari- 
sing Irom  the  demands  of  superior 
lords. 

Economy  is  not  the  characteristic  of 


an  Irish  landlord.  If  lie  determines 
on  improvement,  he  often  lias  not  the 
means.  If  he  has  means,  he  generally 
acts  out  on  a  plan  far  beyond  his 
means,  inv(dves  himself  in  distresiy 
and  leaves  his  work  imperfect.  Kan 
Irish  gentleman  builds  a  manmon* 
house,  it  is  generally  on  a  plan  far  be* 
yond  his  means ;  he  beoomes  distress- 
ed, and  the  house  is  never  finished. 
His  tenants  suffer,  because  their  land- 
lord has  spent  too  much  money.  The 
Irish  gentry  are  generally  extravagant, 
seldom  economical ;  but  sometimes  the 
spendthrift  in  youth  becomes  penuri- 
ous in  age ;  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, the  sou  dis6i|)at06  in  a  moment, 
what  the  father  has  employed  years  to 
accumulate. 

But  the  great  grievance  of  Ireland 
is,  tlMt  the  law  is  not  sovereign.  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  all  are  disi>o- 
sed  to  be  above  the  Jaw,  or  to  evade  its 

Provisions.  The  errors  of  above  six 
nndrcd  years  cannot  be  remedied  in 
a  moment ;  and  they  have  stamped,  ge- 
nerally, such  an  imprcRsion  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  x>eople  of  Ireland,  that  re- 
form is  a  very  difficult  task.  And  yet 
it  is  not  a  hopeless  task.  An  Irishman 
in  Ireland,  and  an  Irishman  out  of 
Ireland,  are diflbrcnt  characters.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  soil  or  climate  to  pro- 
duce this  diilcrcncc.  The  feeble  ad- 
mhiistration  of  the  Government,  which 
has  pervadocl  every  part  of  the  eoun« 
try,  and  rendered  the  powers  of  the 
law  everywhere  weak  and  inefficacious, 
is  the  evil  spirit  which  has  thrown  ita 
baneful  influence  over  the  whole. 
.  You  are  welcome  to  use  these  rude 
hints  as  you  please,  or  to  throw  them 
into  the  nrc,  if  you  should  so  please. 
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TiiBKB  may  yet  be  found  people  in 
the  world  who  do  net  resort  to  ab« 
strut  doetrinesy  or  party  inteiesti^  or 
popular  delu^Miy  for  opinion :  their 
sturdy  faith  is  not  to  be  won  by  the 
•sseroons  of  this  public  many  or  that 
party ;  by  newspaper  dedaniation,  or 
the  shouts  of  national  clamour.  They 
ibrm  thdr  judgment  from  the  dictetes 
of  impwrtiai  justioe,  plain  truth,  and 
sober  common  reason ;  and  they  are 
not  the  less  satisfied  with  it,  because 
it  is  unfashionable  and  unpopular. 
Such  people  must  hare  founa  m  the 
eonduct  of  the  Government  and  the 
country,  for  the  last  two  years,  re- 
specting the  Corn  Laws,  a  spectacle 
•like  extraordinaryi  afflicting,  and  pew- 
lentous. 

It  is  a  fact  which  no  man  living 
will  question^  that  if  theagriculturisU 
cannot  obtain  a  price  for  their  com 
sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  its  pi^ 
ductioDj  it  must  no  longer  be  grown. 
With  respect  to  wlieat»  Ministers 
themselves  ssy  that  this  price  ought 
to  be  60s.  per  quarter*,  and  most 
people— including  the  intelligent  psrt 
of  the  manufacturers— agree  with 
them.  A  higher  price  is  not  asked  for 
by  the  agriralturuts.  Putting  oat  of 
sight  the  ignorant  multitude,  the 
-entck^brained  eoonomistSy  and  a  few 
anprineipled  newspapers,  a  general 
unanimity  exists  amidst  the  agricul- 
turists, toe  manufiicturcrs,  and  the 
traders,  as  to  what  the  price  of  wheat 
ought  to  be.  Some  respectable  people 
indeed  say,  that  ^5a.  or  6is.  wcmld 
protect  the  agriculturist  from  loss; 
but  none  assert  that  60s.  would  leave 
him  more  than  modorate  profit ;  and 
this  difibrence  of  58.  or  (te.  is  not  in- 
sistcd  on  in  sny  quarter  as  one  of  ma- 
terial moment.  If  any  man  can  be 
found  to  say  that  the  price  ought  to 
be  lower— that  it  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  508.  or  408^ — Uiey  do  not  ven- 
ture to  argue  that  such  a  price  would 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  and 
therefore  they  in  effect  admit  that  it 
wmdd  ruin  half  the  community.  They 
are,  of  course,  not  entitled  to  the  least 
notice.  When  the  clashing  of  inte- 
mts,  and  the  trifling  difibrence  which 


or  6s.  make  in  a  price.of  00s.  are 
looked  St,  it  may.  be  fairly  said  that 
the  agriculturists,  manufisctureTs,  and 
traders,  are  generally  unanimousi,  in 
respect  of  what  the  price  of  wheat 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  another  fact,  whidi  no  man 
living  will  question,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  wheat  at  exactly 
the  ssme  price  in  every  week  through- 
out  the  year.  Its  price  must  general- 
ly*be  some  shillings  per  quarter  lower 
Just  af^  harvest,  when  the  whole 
crop  is  unconsumcd,  and  much  of  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  needy  fkrroers,  who 
are  compelled  to  sell ;  than  for  some 
time  previously  to  harvest,  when  but 
litUe  of  the  crop  is  left,  and  that  little 
is  held  by  wesitby  people.  The  ex-* 
pcetation  of  an  abundant  crop  will  de« 
press  it:  unpromising  weather  will 
raise  it  considerably.  Speculation 
will  cause  it  to  fluctuate ;  public  pros- 
perity,  or  adversity,  will  exercise 
isrge  influence  over  it.  Neither  the 
abMnce  of  all  Com  Laws,  nor  any 
Com  Law  that  human  ingenuinr  could 
invent,  could  keep  the  price  of'^  wheat 
from  varying  in  tne  course  of  the  year 
to  the  extent  of  several  ahillinga  per 
quarter. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  agri-i 
eulturist  ought  to  obtain  60s.  per  quar« 
ter  for  all  the  wheat  he  sells,  it  neces- 
sarily ibltows  that,  if  he  sell  half  at 
^s.,  he  ought  to  sell  the  other  half 
for  65s.  If  he  sell  two-thinls  at  55a., 
he  ought  to  aell  the  remsining  one- 
third  fiir  70s.  As  this  will  only  makr 
the  average  price  to  him  60s.,  so  it  wiH 
only  make  tne  average  cost  the  same 
to  the  consumer.  The  latter  will  gain 
as  mudi  from  the  low  price,  as  he  will 
lose  from  the  hi^h  one;  and,  for  the 
year  round,  he  will  practically  buy  his 
wheat  at  60a.  the  quarter. 

It  is  from  all  this  demonstrable,  that 
a  law,  having  for  its  object,  to  prevent 
the  agriculturist  from  obtaining  more 
on  die  average  of  what  he  sells  than 
608.,  ought  to  permit  him  to  obtain  at 
times  considerably  more  than  tins 
price.  If  it  prevent  him  fVom  ever 
obtaining  more,  it  must  necessarily 
prevent  him  from  ever  obtaining  on 


*  M>  mean  the  quartir  according  to  the  M  bunhel ;  our  rfaders  muit  understand 
iMi  to  be  our  meaning  ihanighout  the  article. 
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tbeaTen^somuch.  llie  flnctnatknis 
will  compel  him  to  lell  much  of  his 
crop  fK  •cTcnl  shillingt  lesi,  while 
he  will  nerer  be  able  to  obtain  a  few 
riiilliiisi  more,  to  coanterbalance  it. 
If  the  law  prevent  him  from  ewer  ob- 
taining more,  b?  admitting  foreign 
wheat  aa  aoon  aa  uis  rrlce  liaea  to  fiOs., 
he  will  not  often  obtiin  more  than 
Iran  50b.  to  55a. :  putting  bod  haru 
veata  oat  of  aighty  it  will  admit  aa 
mndi  foreign  wneat  aa  will  keep  the 
price  down  at  50a.  or  558.,  except  du- 
ring abort  and  diatant  intenrala.     - 

It  will  be  denied  by  no  man,  who 
attachea  an  j  value  to  trnth  and  rea- 
Bon,  that  if  the  law  be  partial  at  all, 
it  oogfat  to  be  80  to  the  agriculturist. 
If  it  oeeaaionally  make  ootn  for  a  few 
wteka  98.,  or  eren  5a..  per  quarter 
dearer  thui  it  ought  to  bOj  the  evilsof 
ttuaendnre  but  for  a  moment,  and 
ihtej  are  ao  alight  aa  to  be  acaroely  felt 
by  the  eommunity.  But  if  it  open  the 
porta  at  too  low  a  price,  it  may  easily 
plnii|pe  the  whole  of  the  a{|[riculturiata^ 
that  18,  half  the  oommumty,  into  bit- 
ter diatreaa,  which  may  last  for  yeara. 
If  our  production  of  corn  were  conai* 
dciably  bdow  our  oonaumption,  there 
would  always  be  a  demand  for  foreign 
com  in  our  market,  and  ita  import 
might  only  keep  pricea  stationary.  But 
we  produce  about  aa  much  as  we  con- 
sume; oon8e(|uently  if  the  poru  be 
opened  in  ordmary  yeara^  as  much  fo- 
reign com  is  admitted,  aa  produoca  a 
laige  and  immediate  reouction  of 
pcioea«. 

So  IcBg  therefore  aa  we  grow  as 
mildly  or  nearly  aa  much  wheat  as  we 
tan  oonaume,  it  is  wholly  above  ques- 
tioDj  that  ioEeign  wheat  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  until  the  price  reach,  at 
the  loweat,  about  TOa.,  if  the  agricul- 
miat  be  to  obtain,  on  the  average, 
Ma.  We  of  course  put  out  of  si^t 
bad  harvests.  If  the  law  admit  foreign 
wheat  at  648.  or  G68.,  the  average  price 
10  the  agriculturist  must  always  be 
eonsidenuUy  below  60a. 

Our  late  Com  Lawa  excluded  foreign 
wheat  until  the  priee  roae  to  70s.  It 
■mst  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  if 
they  had  been  kept  in  existence,  they 
would  have  kept  the  average  price  m 
wheat  far  below  auch  a  price.  On 
opening  the  ports,  they  would  always 
have  admitted  far  more  foreign  wheat 
than  the  deficiency  of  the  time  requi- 
red ;  and  this  would  have  produced  a 
Uig9  redvcthn  of  price.    PuttiDg  out 
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of  the  quKStion  bad  harvcsU^  they 
would  only  have  suffered  wheat  to  rise 
to  708.  once,  for  a  few  weeks,  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  thia  would  have 
been  counterpoised  by  the  fall  produ- 
ced by  the  opening  of  the  porU ;  they 
would  never  Dave  suffered  the  agrioil- 
turist  to  obtain  an  average  priceof  more 
than  from  58s.  to  63s.  or  65s.;  and  of 
course  they  would  never  have  aufiettd 
the  coat  to  be  more  to  the  consumer. 

By  the  government,  as  well  aa  by  the 
ignorant  and  deluded  multitude,  theae 
laws  have  been  stifftnatised  aa  the  na« 
rents  of  general  high  prices,  and  aa  Do- 
ing almost  minous  to  the  country. 
They  have  been  declared  to  be  so  bad 
as  to  be  incapsble  of  amendment.  Mi- 
nisters have  never  spoken  of  bettering 
the  mode  of  taking  the  averam— of 
opening  the  ports  whenever  Uie  six 
weeks'  average  should  reach  708.  in- 
stead of  merely  opening  them  at  four 
periods  in  the  vear— of  '^  improve- 
ment" of  any  kind  upon  the  main 
principle  of  prohibition  up  to  70s. 
They  nave  spoJcen  of  nothing  save  the 
utter  aboliuon  of  theae  lawa,  and  the 
enactmeuta  of  a  new  one,  the  reverie 
in  principle. 

Now,  on  what  grounds  have  they 
proceeded? — Have  they  proved  that 
under  the  Com  Laws,  wheat,  in  cndi- 
nary  years,  has  been  dearer  than  it 
ought  to  have  been  ?— No^-Myffidal 
documenta  prove  that  it  baa  been 
chean^.  Have  they  proved  that  it  is 
possible  for  these  laws  to  give  the 
i^priculturist  in  onlinary  years  a  higher 
average  price  than  from  58s.  to  edt,  ? 
—No.  This  is  a  manifest  impoadbi- 
lity.  Have  they  nroved  that  theae 
lawa  were  incapable  of  amendment, 
reaerving  the  main  principle  of  prohi- 
bition up  to  708.  ? — No.  They  have 
not  attempted  it.  They  have  not  fur- 
nished, or  endeavoured  to  furnish,  a 
aingle  tittle  of  that  proof,  which  alone 
could  justify  so  gig^tic  and  perilous 
a  change  of  cstabliuied  law. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  have  they 
proceeded  ?---One  of  the  leading  orgiu 
menta  of  themselves  and  their  support- 
ers has  been,  that  the  Com  Lawa 
would  not  admit  Foreign  wheat  until 
the  price  should  rise  to  SOs.  The  fact 
is  this:— The  Uw  of  1883  was  not  to 
come  into  operation  until  wheat  ahould 
riae  to  80b.  ;  but  it  was  fbr  ever  after 
to  open  the  ports  when  the  price  should 
rise  to  70a.  In  odsec  uma,  ^bSaNwi « 
from  the  momcnl  ot  v\a  o(niiVEi%  mx^ 
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eficcl^  va&  CQDaUfitly  to  take  708.  as  the 
price  for  openiug  the  ports.  The  pro* 
yifiion  that  it  should  not  have  opera- 
tion until  the  price  should  rise  to  80s., 
was  in  reality  uo  part  of  the  permanent 
law;  it  was  merely  to  iix  the  time 
when  the  law  should  have  effect ;  and 
the  first  moment  of  the  law's  operation 
would  have  annulled  it  for  cyer.  It 
might  have  been  expunged,  without 
altering  in  the  least  the  permanent 
law.  Yet  this  provision  was  trumpet-* 
ed  forth  and  reasoned  from^  as^though 
the  Com  Laws  would  always  have 
taken  80s.  as  the  price  for  opening  the 
ports.  That  was  insisted  on  to  he  a 
valid  reason  for  the  utter  abolition  of 
the  law8|  which  in  truth  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them^  beyond  fixing  the 
time  when  one  of  th^  shouid  have 
operation. 

Another  argument  has  been,  that 
the  laws  admitted  too  much  wheat  iu 
1819,  before  they  closed  the  ports.. 
The  fact  here  is,  that  one  of  the  lawa 
was  hot  then  framed ;  one  of  its  ob« 
jects  was  to  prevent  excessive  import- 
ation,  and  it  lias  never  been  tried. 

A  third  argument  has  been,  that  the 
laws  did  not  admit  oats  when  they 
ought  to  have  done  it  in  August  lasu 
If  a  remedy  were  here  necessary^  it 
might  have  been  found  in  tliis — the 
average  price  of  the  preceding  six  or 
eight  weeks,  might  have  weekly  open- 
ed or  closed  the  ports^  instead  of  the 
quarterly  regulation.  This  would  not 
have  altered  the  essential  principle  of 
the  laws. 

Another  argument  has  been,  that 
Ministers  admitted  Foreign  wheat  in 
1825  and  182(1,  when  the  laws  would 
not  admit  it.  Has  it  been  proved  that 
this  was  necessary  ?— No.  When  they 
admittetl  the  wheat  in  the  first  year, 
they  said  they  did  it,  not  because  tJie 

Erice  was  too  hi|;h,  but  to  prevent  tho 
iws  from  admitting  it,  and  thereby 
producing  too  low  a  price.  Their  ad- 
mission of  it  in  the  second  ^^ear  was 
proved,  by  the  fall  of  price  it  produ- 
ced, to  be  a  very  imiicceasary  and  mis- 
chievous measure. 

Another  arguinout  has  been,  that 
t}ie  laws  produced  frequent  and  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  price ;  this  is  re- 
futed by  official  documents. 

But  tho  great  argument  has  been, 

that  the  laws  were  prohibitory.    The 

protccting-dut^  on  cottons,  in  rcab'ty, 

proWhha  the  import  of  them  uo  long. 

as  they  are  below  a  certain  price :  thu 

Corn  Laws  merely  did' the  same  in  re- 
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spect  of  corn.  Sepaiating  the  prohi- 
bition from  the  riiuoindcr  of  the  laws, 
nothing  has  ever  been  urged  against 
it  save  eenselcbs  declamation.  Mr 
lluskisson's  horror  of  prohibition  in 
tradina  regulations  could  not  proper- 
ly apply  to  it ;  the  latter  prohibition 
is  complete  and  unvarying;  it  ex- 
cludes an  article  at  all  times,  and  un- 
der all  drcnmstances.  But  though  one 
of  the  Com  Liavre  did  not  do  this,  it 
was  not  so  prohibitory  in  its  nature 
as  a  constant  high  duty ;  it  gave  at  all 
times  full  admission  to  Foreign  Corn 
when  it  was  necessary.  Ministers  in- 
tend their  new  law  to  be  aa  much  m 
prohibition,  up  to  a  certain  price,  as 
the  old  ones  were. 

The  Com  Laws  have  been  abelish* 
ed,  in  the  teeth  of  eTerything  neces- 
sary to  justify  it.  Thqr  have  been 
charged  with  producing  what  they 
did  not,  and  could  not,  produce ;  they 
have  been  represented  to  be  what  they 
demonstrably  were  not;  a  clamour 
has  been  raised  against  them,  ignorant 
and  wicked  in  its  origin,  and  self-evi- 
dently  false  iu  its  assertions  and  de- 
ductions ;  and  these  have  formed  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  abc^ 
slied.  When  we  look  at  this,  and 
then  turn  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  abo- 
lition have  been  made  on  erroneous 
grounds,  it  will  plunge  half  the  com- 
munity into  ruin  and  misery ;  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  that  a  measure  so 
thoroughly  indefensible  scarcely  ever 
before  disgraced  any  government,  or 
any  country. 

And  now,  what  is  tlie  new  kw  of 
Ministers  ? — this  last  and  most  finish- 
ed specimen  of  the  new  science  and 
philosophy  ? 

Ill  tliis  law,  the  principles  of  free 
trade  are  almost  whoUv  thrown  over- 
board ;  this  is  admitted  by  its  parents 
and  supporters.  Mr  Canning,  on  in- 
troducing it,  stated  that  it  was  neithei- 
a  free-trade  measure  nor  a  prohibito- 
ry one — that  it  was  l)otli — that  it  was 
in  truth  a  hermaphrodite  law.  Mr 
Brougham,  after  being  hugely  puzzled, 
discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered, 
that  it  combined  the  principle  of  free 
trade  with  that  of  prohibition..  When 
our  legislators  have  got  thus  far  in 
producing  love  and  union  amidst  op- 
posites  and  antipathies,  it  will  sur- 
prise no  one,  if  Mr  Canning  unfold 
some  discovery  for  roasting  meat  by 
immersing  it  in  the  Tliames;  or  if 
Mr  Broughava  ^v\c  birth  to  some  ma^- 
m&ceul  mvcuVioiv  loi  conMixuA^VLKfi 
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ini.3  'lit  Hfiecttd  Oura  Lau.  3t3 
i^'dc^tli,  anil  en4bli>ig  tlie  mrk  b»<  tbcn  the  cue  will  mmkI  thua.  -When 
miB  bdDf;  to  ba  etrimlly  dead  wad  the  Gaiettc  price  USOi.,  and  the  Api> 
cUnttllf  elive.  cultnnslB  are  obtaininc  the  aame,  the 
lliniiten  uy,  that  the  agriroltu-  btit  Kiin:i<;n  wheat  will  Bull  in  Londoli 
liaU  ought  to  obtain  fiUa.  prr  quarter  for  Uli.,  anil  it  will  be  sulyeet  to  a 
fur  wlKat.  Whether  they  be  Bincere  duty  of  80s.  If  to  this  duty  -me  add 
or  not,  ia  known  to  God  and  them-  13k  aa  the  cxpenaei  and  profit  of  the 
telvei,  but  not  to  lu ;  and  whatever  importrr,  wi-  then  have  35s.  at  tlK 
we  may  lUEiiect,  we  muat  speak  on  price  of  the  Ford^  grower.  Theave^ 
the  aisumption  that  they  arc  Bincere.  riige  price  of  the  Ijonilon  market  irUt. 
Now,  according  to  tile  old  buihel,  the  or  ia.  above  the  Gaaette  price,  come- 
new  Uw  ia  U  uit^ect  Foreign  wheat  qnently  the  good  qualltieB  of  Fofeiga 
[0  a  duty  of  80s.  whenever  the  Ga-^  wheat  will  fetch  in  Londoti  what 
letta  price  ii  661.  This  guette-  would  leave  about  30s.  to  the  grower, 
price  aader  the  old  mode  oftaking  It  ii  admittal,  that  these  pricct' 
die  avoages— and  tho  law  in  its  ori-  would  remunerate  the  grower  of  F<n 
gin  vru  bottomed  on  this  mode — did  reign  wlteau  When,  therefore,  the 
not  enable  a  Urge  portion  of  the  agri-  Gazette  price  should  be  60h.,  and  the 
colturiata  to  obtain  more  than  5  jr.  agrieulluriata  should  be  only  obum- 
If,  however,  wc  aisume  the  Gazette  inc  the  price  which  Miniiteis  thenv 
piioe  to  be  the  one  received  by  the  serves  say  is  necessary  to  urc  them- 
igiiculturiat*,  it  is  ahundaotlj  ii)a>  frotn  loss,  the  new  law  would  admit 
Difea^  that  when  it  is  60a.  Foreigit  into  the  London  laarket,  wheat  from 
wheat  ought  to  be  r^idly  excluded,  inoct  Mrtaof  theworldat  a  good  proa. 
if  ib  admisaion  would  cause  a  reduc-  fit  to  both  the  Foreign  grower  and  the 
lion  of  price.  importer. 

Cmu,  in  our  msrket,  is  in  perfectly  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  otir 
ilifoent  ciicurastances  from  most  large  places  gcncrsllv,  the  price  of  the 
ottiB'  itnpoitant  articles  of  tra<lc.  We  better  qualities  of  wlicat  is  some  shil- 
iliaw  onr  supplies  of  cottou  and  sugar  lings  per  quarter  above  [he  Gozetbe 
oboUy  from  abroul ;  therefore  large  price.  The  difference,  howcrer,  is  not 
uid  regular  importations  are  iiecesury  received  by  the  Agriculturists ;  it  is 
lor  kMpingpiices  stationary.  We  pro-  swallowed  up  by  ttie  costs  of  transit, 
duce  a  vast  quantity  of  tallow,  and  and  tbe  profits  of  ihc  com-dcalorv. 
KNDe  other  thinga,  but  not  lufticient  What  would  be  the  coiiij«<iuencc  ii» ' 
for  our  coniumpiion,  therefore  a  con-  ordinary  years  ?  A  very  lai^  imi>ort, 
itant  import  to  a  certain  extent  is  nh  of  which  the  wholo,  or  nearly  the 
ccasary  ior  keeping  prices  stationary,  whole,  wonldbeexcessof  supply  over 
Bot  we  produce  sbout  as  much  com  consumption.  It  would  cause  an  ac^' 
as  we  GWi  consume,  and  when  this  is  cumulation  which  would  soon  bring 
thecaae,  the  admission  of  Foreign  corn  down  prices.  Prices  would  fall  abroad,' 
mut  inevitably  lower  prices.  Such  as  tbey  would  fall  here.  If  the  Ga- 
admission  would  only  keep  them  sta-  iietle  price  should  sink  to  25s.,  the 
tionuiy,  wh»n  it  should  merely  supply  price  of  the  best  wheat  in  the  London 
a  deficiency  in  our  production.  market  would  be  ti'it.,  and  the  dtity 
When,  therefore,  the  Agriculturist*  would  be  raisctl  to  30s.  '\\'hen  the 
canbarelyobtaiuaicmuncratingprice,  duty  is  deducted  from  the  London 
it  is  a  decisive  iiroof  that  the  market  price,  it  leaves  39s.  for  tlic  importer 
is  plentifully  supplied  ;  and  thut  the  and  Foreign  grower.  In  late  years 
wunission  or  Foreign  coni  would  de-  wheat  has  been  bought  abroad  on  inch 
press  prices.  Of  course,  such  com  ternix,  that  the  unporters  could  afford 
should  b«  rigidly  excluded  whenever  to  sell  it  at  32b.  It  is  idle  to  tell  ub 
prices  are  not  above  remunerating  that  this  wascaucedbyglut ;  no  mat- 
ones,  ter  what  the  cause  was,  it  proves  that 
wheat  may  be  imported  and  sold  in 
our  market  at  such  a  price  for  years  in 
n  the  London  market  6a.  or  10s.  per  succession.  A  glut  in  our  market 
quarterhigherthanlheGaxctteprice;  would  proilucc  a  glut  in  the  Foreigii 
thie  diffidence  will  be  greater,  if  the  one,  and  wc  should  import  at  ^lut  prices. 
new  mode  of  taking  the  avcragca  cause  Wlien,  therefore,  the  agncullurisla 
them  to  be  lower  than  tluy  wero  un-  sliould  be  only  obluain^  o  j«.,  ^A»n^^ 
(ki  tlia-  old  one.  yilc  will,  hawc\er,.  be  selling aX  a lonU^ ^Ur— ^b&'u&\mt 
«MWM  Ibe  diOenaae  la  he  Ja.,  and  of  Fvdgn  vWKt'<iltKi\&\K\«9,*^-'^^ 
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clfecfc  woukl  be  an  accumulation  which 
vrould  hring  down  the  price  below  50s., 
which  would  probably  bxing  it  for  a 
time  to  iOB. 

Mimsters  and  their  friends  have 
argued  in  this  manner — You  cannot 
impbrty  annually,  above  one-twelfth 
of  what  you  consume,  and  such  a 
quantity  Ciin  do  no  misdiief.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  this. 
Only  that  com  should  be  looked  at, 
which  is  actually  bought  and  sold;— > 
what  the  agriculturists  consume,  ne- 
ver enters  or  affects  the  market,  and 
it  ou^ht  to  be  put  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  The  market  of  London,  and 
a  small  number  of  other  large  places, 
governs  prices,  and  the  ^uantit^  of 
eorii  sumdent  to  glut  it,  is  sufficient 
to  render  prices  ruinous  throughout 
the  country.  London  is  estimated  to 
import  5600  quarters  of  wheat  weekly, 
for  its  consumption.  Were  it  to  im- 
port, weekly,  this  quantity  of  British, 
and  a  like  quantity  of  Foreign  wheat, 
accumulation  would  follow,  and  the 
price  would  sink  until  the  ports  should 
De  wholly  closed. 

But  the  mischief  would  only  flow 
in  part  from  regular  importation.  In 
die  summer  months  wheat  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  some  shillings  per  quar- 
tet higher,  than  it  is  in  the  winter 
months.  In  summer,  the  import 
would  chiefly  take  place.  If  British 
new  wheat,  which  is  commonly  the 
case,  should  come  to  market  in  bad 
condition  until  Christmas,  it  would 
fetch,  perhaps,  lOs.  per  quarter  less 
than  the  best  Foreign;  and  it  would 
be  scarcely  saleable.  The  Foreign 
would  thus  be  consumed,  and  tne 
British  be  kept  iii  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  The  consecjuence  would  be 
a  ruinous  glut  of  Bntish  wheat.  As 
we  grow  about  as  much  com  as  we 
consume,  when  a  glut  takes  place,  it 
b  pretty  sure  to  continue,  with  aver- 
age qrops,  for  some  years. 

Then  the  new  law  would  aflbrd  no 
protection  against  groundless  fears  and 
speculation.  If  at  the  eve  of  harvest 
toere  be  a  few  weeks  of  unfavourable 
weather,  it  is  sure  to  set  tiie  specula- 
tors to  work,  and  to. raise  com  consi- 
derably. In  such  a  case,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  Foreign  com  would  be 
brought  into  the  market,  and,  pro- 
bably; our  own  crop  would  not  mfEa 
in  the  least  from  the  weather. 

Tlie  new  law  would  therefore  have 
Mdmitted  Foreign  wfaoat  to  a  greater 
rJe$i  extent,  until  (he  Gisette  price 


•hould  have  fallen  below  Ms.  Im- 
portation would  soon  have  created  a 
glut,  which  would  have  sunk  the  price 
mudti  below  66%,  In  ordinary  years^ 
the  mass  of  our  farmers— those  who 
need  protection  the  most — ^woujd  have 
obtained  no  more  than  flrom  45s.  to  50s. 
From  harvest  until  May,  the  Gasette 
price  would  generally  have  fluctuated 
between  these  sums,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  in  the  rest  of  the  year. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  wheat, 
is  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  grain. 

How  Ministers,  in  introducing  a 
law  like  this,  could  say  that  the  agri- 
culturists ought  to  obtain  608.,  wc 
cannot  tell.  If  we  give  them  orcdit 
for  sincerity,  it  fixes  upon  them  the 
imputation  of  gross  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity. 

This  law,  after  passing  the  Com- 
mons, was  sent  to  tne  Lords  aa  a  mo- 
ney bilL  It  was  intimated  by  Minis- 
ters, that  the  Commons  would  stand 
upon  their  privileges^-that  they  would 
not  sufl^  the  Peers  to  make  any  al- 
teration— and  that  if  such  alteration 
were  made,  it  would  insure  the  n^ec- 
tion  of  the  law.  We  wonder,  that 
even  in  these  times  anydiing  so  un- 
constitutional and  shameful  could  be 
ventured  on. 

Putting  aside  its  name,  the  law  did 
not  possess  a  single  characteristic  of  a 
money  bill,  so  far  as  concerns  privi- 
lege. Ministers  had  always  decUred, 
that  the  duties  were  imposed  for  pur- 
poses whollv  different  flrom  those  of 
revenue,  anu  this  was  notoriously  the 
fact.  Every  one  knew  that  the  duties, 
in  their  intention,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  taxation;  and  that  they  we^e 
imposed  solely  to  regulate  the  import 
of  com.  Every  one  knew,  that  if  the 
Peers  should  make  any  alteration,  it 
would  be  from  motives  having  nothuu 
to  do  with  a  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  granting,  or  appropriating,  of 
public  money.  As  to  tae  name  of 
money  bill,  tne  law  had  not  the  least 
right  to  it ;  it  waa  called  by  this  name 
nowhere,  save  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  it  might,  with  equal  propiiety, 
have  been  called  a  turnpike  oilL 

The  question  brougnt  before  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliamdit  by  this 
pretended  money  bill,  vitally  ai&cted 
the  interests  of  at  least  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
experience  of  the  years  which  follow- 
ed 1818,  decisively  proved,  that  an 
erroueoua  ^Leoaai^^aQild  involve  not 
only  dM  c^eiX  \uA«wt«c%,  \nX  ^ 
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■ni^^ifig  and  irtnall  ones,  the  farmen^ 
Hid  the  naibuidry  hiboureniy  in  bcs- 
■pcfj  and  dlEtrnSy  ind  that,  in  aduu 
tMm  to  ^ii«  it  would  have  the  moat 
UtAil  eftcta  on  trade  and  manufac* 
tom.  A  qneation  more  complex  and 
Iraportantj  and  affecting  more  com* 
praienaiTelj  the  fortunes  and  hread 
of  dwoomronnity,  and  all  the  beat  in* 
tdmrts  of  the  eropircj  could  not  be 
namied  or  imagined.  Of  oourae,  a 
qneation  calling  more  imperionaly  for 
all  die  eautionj  knowledge,  talent^ 
wlidcMnj  exanrinatioDj  and  diacuaiibn, 
whidi  BOTH  Houaea  of  Parliament 
coold  anppljy  could  not  be  named,  or 
rinecL    1 


With  regard  to  practical 
hiowledge,  the  Lords  were  necesiarUy 
much  better  qualified  to  decide  than 
the  Commons.  Yet,  by  calling  the 
law  a  money  bill,  the  Upper  House 
was  praduded  from  all  examination 
wi^  a  view  to  improvement;  if  it 
had  been  friendly  to  the  general  prin« 
c^ple,  but  hostile  to  some  of  the  de- 
tads,  it  was  prohibited  ftom  making 
any  alteration ;  it  waa  restricted  to 
a  wbcdeaale  acceptance  or  rejection 
touching  the  essential  parts  of  the 
meaanre. 

If  we  look  for  eridenoe  to  brove  that 
human  wisdom  could  not  have  fixed 
the  dntiea  more  correctly  than  the 
House  of  Commons  had  fixed  them, 
we  find  only  evidence  of  a  contrary 
character.  No  one  having  a  little 
practleal  knowledge,  and  haying  con« 
lidored  the  subject^  can  read  the 
qpeecbea  of  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Brough- 
am, and  thdr  supporters,  without  be- 
ing coiifinced  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand what  they  were  doing ;  and 
AaC  there  neyer  was  a  great  ouestion 
more  iffnorantly,  sup^cialiy,  and 
WTetehraly  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commona,  than  thia  was,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  advocatea  of  the  change.  If 
we  give  Ministers  credit  for  good  in- 
tentions, eyery  one  knows  tlmt  they 
were  led  to  a  great  extent  by  abstract 
doctrines  and  closet  visionaries ;  that 
they  were  largely  under  the  influence 
of  party  sphit ;  and  that  they  acted 
nadi  more  from  the  impulses  of  sec- 
tarian enthuaiasm,  than  ftom  the  im- 
partial dictates  of  tnith  and  expe- 
rience. Their  supporters  consisted  in 
the  main  of  those  who  were  ooropeDed 
totnpport  them,  and  of  those  who 
deemed  It  to  be  their  personal  or  party 
hittarest  to  support  them.  £yerv  thing 
awiBPired  to  render  it  impossible  ibr 
dir  iloiiar  afComnwm  to  make  the 


law.  perfect,  or  to  make  it  other 
than  exceedin^y.  erroneous.  The 
public  weal  imperioudy  demanded 
that  the  House  or  Pters  should'  have 
ftill  liberty  to  sulgect  it  to  the  most 
severe  revision^  and  to  make  any 
change  in  the  duties  that  it  might 
deem  necessary.  If  the  vanity  of  Mi- 
nisters  had  been  less,  and  their  r^ard 
for  duty  had  been  greater-^if  they 
had  cared  less  for  their  own  interests, 
and  more  for  those  of  the  country — 
diey  would  have  used  privilege,  not 
to  restrict  the  Peers  ftom  investiga- 
tion and  improvement,  but  to  enable 
them  to  carry  both  to  the  farthest 
point  possible. 

A  large  body  of  Peers  met  the  Law 
with  a  direct  negative,  and  they  wer« 
defeated.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
then  proposed  an  amendment,  ana  de- 
feated Ministers.  The  latter  next,  in 
a  miphty  pet,  kicked  the  Law  qiit  6f 
Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  hai,  of 
course,  been  bitterly  abused  for  his 
conduct,  and  he  has  had  something 
more  showered  upon  him  than  hard 
names.  FalsehooUs — ^rank,  base^  ma- 
lignant falsehoods — are  the  missiles  of 
the  pretetided  liberals  and  philoso- 
phers, and  with  these  they  haye  pelt- 
ed his  Grace  most  profusely.  They 
have  asserted  that  he  was  actuated  by 
factious  motives,  and  that  from  such 
motives  he  opposed  a  measure  iri  Par- 
liament which  he  had  sanctioned  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  vile  assertion  has 
been  msde  by  other  people  than  Uie 
Cockney  press-gang ;  it  has  been  made 
in  the  House  g^  Commons ;  the  very 
Mr  Baring — the  individual  who,  ac- 
cording to  report,  was,  uoi  many  ycara 
ago,  saved  ftom  utter  ruin  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — nas  been  ca- 
pable of  repeating  it.  Poor  Mr  Baring? 
— To  thinx  that  a  man  who  haa  even 
more  than  once  shared  in  our  cautiouji 
and  niggardly  panegyrica,  should  have 
thus  disgraced  himself.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo— the 
day  on  which  the  Duke's  nam&ougAt 
never  to  be  breathed  by  the  £nglisli- 
man,  aaye  with  sentiments  of  euthil- 
siastic  gratitude  and  veneration — waa 
the  day  on  which  this  atrocious  attack 
was  made  upon  his  fair  fame  in  th^ 
House  of  Commons. 

Was  the  measure  which  came  be- 
fore the  Peers  precisely  the  same  which 
the  Duke  sanctioned  in  the  Cabinet  ^ 
No  sadi  iluTvi^.    "Kb  CuKtC>s«^>\x 
HnikiBBon,  iiiid  ovVveca  i^Xvo  wca>C\^s«^ 
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it  in  the  CtbiMt^  made  great  astern- 
tions  ill  k  afierwanU  in-  we  House  of^ 
rommons ;  tjhiey  made  greater  <dtcra<» 
tions  in  it^  tlian  that  would  have  been 
wKioli  wan  prd|K)aed  by  the  Quke.  Hift 
Grace  m  igli  t  with  perfeetpropriety  have 
mid— lliia  ia  not  the  laeaaare  which' 
I  agreed  to  in  the  Cabinet ;  you  have 
allmd  the  mode  of  taking  the  ave^ 
ragea,  &c.  I  dissent  from  your  alter-^ 
ationsy  and  if  you  persist  m  them,  I 
will  oppoae  the  whole  measure.  He 
hady  in  consistency  and  honour » just  as- 
much  right  to  supfgcst  changes  and 
improvements  while  the  Bill  was  in 
progress  through  the  Lords,  as  Mi- 
nisters had  to  do  so  while  it  was. 
in  progress  through  the  Commons. 
This,  however,  would  not  do  for  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophers. 
Mr  Canning  and  Mr  Huskisson,  after 
agreeing  to  the  measure  in  the  Ca* 
binct,  were  to  have  full  liberty  to- 
make  ony  change  in  it  whatever ;  but 
tlic  Dukorwas  not  only  to  be  bound 
from  suggesting  the  smallest  change, 
but  he  -was  to  be  bound  likewise  to 
Rujmort  it,  no  matter  what  change* 
nugtit  be  made  in  it  by  Ministers. 

Now,  what  was  the  amendment  pn>« 
posed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 
At  the  time,  there  were  between  aix 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  quarten 
of  ■F<»eign  wheat,  including  flour,  in 
bond ;  the  weekly  iniportationa  were 
large;  and  there  was  almoat  a  cer« 
tainty  that  the  quantity  would  be  rai* 
sod  by  harvest  to  nearly  a  million  of 
quarters.    There  was  a  prospect  of  an- 
abundant  crop— of  a  crop  suflident  for 
oar  consumption.  There waa not  aman 
in  the  Cabinet  who  did  not  know  that 
if  ncgrlv  a  million  of  quarters  of  Fo- 
reign wheat  were  breiught  upon  the 
market  at  harvest,  to  meet  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  our  own,  it  would  pro- 
dnee  a  large  and  ruinous  depression 
of  prices,  especially  when  the  market- 
wat  to  be  constantly*  open  to  Airther 
importations.    To  guaird  against  this, 
Mmtsters  had  not  deigned  to  make 
the  alightest  provision. 
'  llic  Duke,  as  a  member  of  a  CVrni- 
raittee,  had  been  convinced  that  the 
cdrn-dealers,  hy  means  of  flctltibus' 
s%1cs,  could  raise  the  averagi's,  and 
toihg  tlic  bondeil  com  into  ttie  mar- 
ket almost  at  pleasure.    lie  therefore 
proposed  that  thc^bomlcd  wheat  should 
not  be  released  until  the  Gazette  price 
should  rise  to  GGs.  This  applied  soUelv' 
^  bonded  what ;' it  did  not  toucn 
ot/iergmin,  or  wlkcat,  not  bdndcd ;  U 


did  not  affbct  the  principle  of  ihelmr 
according  to  what  this  principle,  waa 
represented  to  be ;  it  left  (he  marikel; 
constantly  open  for  Foreign  wheat  at 
the  duty  fixed  by  the  law,  pvovidai  it 
should  not  be  bonded ;  and  it  made 
no  change  whatever  in  respect  of  other 
kinds  of  corn. 

Previously  to  proposing  hia  amend- ' 
ment  to  Parliaraeht*  the  Dnke  aolicit- 
od  the  opinion  of  Mr  Huakiasen^  ^Hie 
repl]|r  oi  the  latter  was  so  Tamie  and 
ambiguous  in  its  meaning^  that  the 
Duke  expected  his  amehdmcnt  would 
be  wholly  or  partially  adopted  by  Mi-i 
nisters.  After  he  had  carried  it»  he 
offered  to  withdraw  it,  provided  tjbey 
would  remedy  tliat  defect  in  the  law^' 
which  they  practically  admitted -to 
exist.  Conduct  like  this,  foraooth,  waa 
called  factious.  An  i^ttempt  to  improve 
the  law,  by  removing  an  admitted  de< 
feet,  and  applying  a  preventive  to  that 
which  was  likely  to  plunge  hidf  the 
community  into  distreaa,  was, ,  £hc« 
aooth,  to  oppose  the  whole  law  ftbni 
party  and  factious  motives.  Those  who 
mvented  the  dirty  alander.  weze  the 
factious  ;  they  were  the  men  who  ^ 
stroyed  the  law  from  party  and  Ash 
tious  motives.  If  every  Member  .of 
Parliament  would  always  aol  aa  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  acted  on  thia  oc- 
casion— would  look  at  fact,expeiic9ee> 
reaaon,  and  public  good,  vitnout  sp- 
ring fur  party  and  personal  inteieata-^ 
the  country  would  auffec  far  laai  than 
it  does  from  party  and  faction* . 

But  thia  amendment  waaxuiiioiia  ta 
the  law,  because  it  altered  the  4nty  ^ 
and  to  this  the  Commons  couldi^ot 
consent  on  the  score  of  {mvilegB.  -  Xo 
matter  then  how  neoessaiy-.it  nii^t 
b&  Although  it  might  be  eawtW  £» 
saving  the  whole  oommunltjr  AtMD  die* 
tress,  it  waa  still  to  be  njectedtolely 
on  accomt  of  privilege^  Those  =  whiot 
argue  thus,  are  the  enemiea  of  both 
[vivilege  and  the  conatitution^-.. 

The  amendment  waa  carried*  -and 
in  oonsequcnoe  Miniatem  abandoned 
the  bilL  Then  booan  the  war  of  alpn^ 
der  and  falsehood.  Mr  Canning,  ac- 
oenhng  to  the  newspapers, .  ohai^rd 
the  Peers,  in  hia  place  in  Parliament, 
with  being  determined  to  n^ieci  any 
ohange  whatever  that  the  Coronu»» 
might  devise  respecting  the  Com  Laws. 
He  stated  that  tliis  waa  clear  to  all*; 
and  that  the  people  who  walked  the 
streeta  protested  that  such  was  the 
fact.^  What  the  atrceU walkers,  who 
^  lYi\i  wcte,  \xv  lex  «xA^iUuo%^  the 
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R%|bt  HoD6«MliB  GtBtkmaii  did  not 
dcKribe;  and  it  ii  poisible  enough 
tint  tbm  may  be  a  dan  capable  of 
doing  U-    But  no  matter  whether  the 
chifge  waa  made  by  the  Prime  Mini« 
stcf ,  or  by  atfeet-walkers^  or  by  both ; 
it  vav  ^rottly  untme — ^it  was  made 
in  the  teeth  of  dedtire  evidence  to 
tiie  eoQtniy.   Fierioualy  to  its  being 
madi^  the  Peers,  in  their  coliectiTO 
tyi  had  proved  themadves  to  be 
'*fo  pasa  the  kw  sent  to  them 
bam  mt  Commons^  with  this  excep- 
tion only— diey  raised  the  duty  on 
Donded  wheat.    This  alteration  sane* 
tkmed  the  prindple  of  the  ]xw,  and 
inwdved  the  aboktiQii  of  the  existing 
Com  Lawa.  Jdr  Canning's  charge  waa 
much  worse  than  calumnious ;  it  con^ 
itituted  aa  abominable  an  attack  upon 
the  Tighta  and  independence  of  Par« 
liunent,  aa  ever  was  made.  It  in  rea-* 
Hty  aaaerted^  that  the  Upper  House 
haanorip^t  in  the  constitution  to  be  a 
ddibovttve  body,  or  anything  but  th* 
instniment  of  the  Lower  one^  Jf  •  ene 
of  the  Eatittea  of  the  Beahn  is  to  be 
thus  dealt  with,  we  nuy  easily  divine 
what iilo. be doD^ with attoAier.  Tlh» 
d(Qael.evfdentljf  waa,  to'fill  the  coun« 
try  vdih  delosioii  and  distraction— to 
cover  the  Peers  with  popular  indigna* 
tion    md  to  obtain   that   minority 
amidst  them  by  intimidation,  whica 
oooU  not  be  obtained  hjr  constita* 
tionsl  meana. 

Mr  C«nning[s  attack  was  met  \u^ 
several  of  the  Peera  as  it  deserved  to 
be.  Cord  Grey's  eloquent  and  oonsti<< 
tntl—al  reply  to  it  oeserves  the  high« 
estpndae. 

After  the  Premier  had  acted  in  thia 
masner,  it  waa  very  natural  for  hia 
newapapera  to  run  round  the  whole 
eiide  Of  falaehood  and  iniquity.  They 
immediatdy  proclaimed  that  uie  Peera 
vHshed  to  keep  eom  at  ''  famines 
prieea,**  and  to  atarve  the  population ; 
they  addreased  the  most  atrodoua  in* 
dtemcBta  to  the  bad  passions  of  the 
multitu^  If  what  theac  newspapers 
have  published  finom  first  to  last  re* 
specting  the  Com  question,  was  cdU 
lected  mto  a  whole,  it  would  exhibii 
sndb  »  mass  of  base,  premeditated 
misrepresentations,  and  wilml,  cool« 
blooded,  diabolical  falsdioods,  as  hu« 
man  depravity  could  scarody  be 
thought  capable  of  produdng.  . 

We  will  examine,  first,  how  far  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  amendment  waa 
calculated  to  produce-  famine-jirifiai 
sad  Miarfrntloom 
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This  amendment  admltied  all  khida 
of  grain,  save  wheat,  at  the  duties  fix. 
ed  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  ad* 
mitted  unbonded  wheat  at  the  duty 
fixed  by  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
it  would  have  admitted  bonded  wheat 
whenever  the  price  should  have  riaen 
to  66s.  Now,  what  was  there  hare  to 
produce  high  prices?  Under  it  a  large 
and  constant  import  of  Foreign  wheal 
would  hav^  take  place,  and  that  thia 
would  have  kept  the  price  below  60s. 
can  be  doubted  by  no  one.  Thia 
amendment  would  have  constantly  ad« 
mitted  all  the  wheat  and  flour  that 
Foreign  nations  could  send  Us,  at  the 
duty  fixed  by  the  House  of  Commona, 
provided  the  duty  were  paid  on  their 
bdng  landed. 

If  the  law  was  abandoned  becauae 
the  amendment  was  carried,  thia  was 
not  the  fault  of  his  Grace.  He  diA 
not  intend  it  to  destroy  the  law.  On 
this  point,  it  was  the  Ministers  wha . 
laboured  to  ppOda6efimiinfr>pirioaaiiBd ' 
starvation.  ">, 

WewiUnoWflpeskofLordMahnea* 
bury  and  hia  trienda.  While  they 
TOted— and  in  our  judgment  moat 
wiady  and  righteously  voted— against 
the  whole  law,  th^  dedared  Uiem* 
sdves  to  be  willing  to  give  the  law  o£ 
18S8  immediate  4iperation:  in  other 
words,  they  were  willing  that  Foreign 
wheat  should  be  admitted  whenever 
our  price  should  reach  70&  They  wera 
likewiae  willing  to  makeimprovementa 
in  the  existing  laws.  Mr  Western^ 
whose  sound  and  able  speeches  were 
never  answered,  although  they  were 
disreganied,  made  an  effinrt  m  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  the  law  of 
18SS  immediate  efiect.  With  res;aid 
to  the  admission  of  Foreign  wheat 
whenever  our  price  should  be  708.  the 
Peer^  barring  the  Ministerial  part  dT 
thon^  were  unanimoudy  in  favour  of 
it. 

Every  merchant,  every  manufac- 
turer, every  man  living  who  is  entl« 
tied  to  open  his  lips  on  tne  Com  quea* 
tion,  knows  that  if  Foreup  wheat  were 
admitted  at  70a.,  the  effect  would  be, 
that  the  price  would hegenerally  con« 
siderably  bdow  708.  The  price  could 
not  riie  to  this  without  admitting  aa 
much  Fordgn  wheat  as  would  almoat 
immediately  reduce  it  greatly.  Under 
such  a  regulation,  the  price  in  ordi* 
nary  years  could  not  be  more  on  the 
average  of  the  year  than  ih>m  60s.  to 
6Sa.  or  65a.  WeuVi  a»di  «^  \!n^^ 
a famineoBiCi  vA.  akm^  V^^^ofAj^^^ 
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tiorii  f '  Not  one  of^Mr  Cannings  news- 
papinii  will  cUto  to  leplv  in  the  affir- 
wative.  ItumaUcroroeBioDstratioiiy 
tliat  what  I^Cird  Malmcsbary^aDd  hii 
friciuls  advocated,  could  not  possibly 
lAusc  wheat  to  be,  on  the  average, 
more  than  a  Rhilling  or  two  per  quar- 
icr  dearer  than  it  is  when  we  now 
write ;  and  yet  not  a  &lac  sycophant 
can  be  found  in  the  land  to  aaseri  that 
its  price  is  at  present  unreasonable. 
.  And  now  we  ^vill  ask,  what  possible 
public  beoeflt  of  any  kind  can  be  pro- 
duced by  these  detestable  misrepresen- 
tations and  falsehoods  ?  No  man  can  de- 
ny, that  if  thelawnake  the  price  of  corn 
too  low,  it  will  plunge  half  tlic  popu- 
lation into  beggary  and  misery,  ami 
bring  the  most  tcanul  evils  upon  the 
Khole.  This  is  wholly  above  ques- 
tion. It  is  alike  unquestionable,  that 
if  the  law  make  the  price  too  high, 
this  will  produce  comparatively  but 
little  evil,  and  it  can  be  easily  and  im- 
mediately remedied.  It  is  of  course 
very  dear,  that  on  public  grounds, 
and  for  the  soke  of  the  manufacturers 
and  traders,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
^igriculturists,  too  Iowa  price  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  even  more  vigi- 
lantly than  too  high  a  one.  It  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  the  arguments  of 
those  who  urge  that  the  law  will  itx 
the  price  too  low,  should  be  truhr 
stated,  and  dispassionatclv  exaininca. 
Such  people  may  be  overwhelmed  with 
lalsehood  and  scurrility — ^they  may  be 
replied  to  by  mob-clamour— they  may 
be  made  tbc  objects  of  popular  hatred 
and  vengeance — and  wnotuan  be  gain- 
ed from  this?  Public  ruiu.  The  Up- 
per House  of  Parliament  may  be  strip- 
ped of  its  functions — it  may  be  invol- 
ved in  war  with  the  Lower  One — ^it 
may :  be  made  the  object  of  national 
animosity*— and  what  will  follow  ?  The 
idestruction  of  the  Constitution. 

}£  there  be  any  man  who  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  by  the  cant  of  the 
age  respecting  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  tlie  abounding  of  knowledge, 
ifeCience,  and  philosophy,  who  is  in 
danger  of  believing  thie bombastic  egot- 
ism, and  silly  swaggering  of  Minis- 
ters and  their  worshippers — ^we  pray 
that  man  to  examine  impartially  tho 
2u6tory  and  consequences  of  this  war 
<M  tlie  Com  question. 

That  corn  ought  to  fetch  a  (iricc 

sufHcicul  to  covtr  the  costs  of  its  pro- 

fJuction,  IS  admitted  on  all  sides.  The 

Hrbtsicp,  therefore,  to  be  taken  was, 

te  difiCQver  what  juice  would  do  ihla. 


This  step  Int  pfactioillyr  been*  taken, 
and  there  is  no  material  cUArenoe  of 
opinion  touching  what  the  coaticf  the 
ptodnction  of  com  are,  and  what  price 
u  necessary  to  cover  them. 

The  next  thing  to.  be  dene;  mam- 
ficstly,  wa^--to  enact  a  law  that  woaU, 
as  tar  as  possible,  always  keep  etm 
at  this  pnce.  Now,  .what  has  been 
.done  here  ?  The  law  attempted  to  be 
enacted,  only  sought  to  -prevent  the 
price  from  being  too  higk:  It  is  ms- 
nifsst  that  it  would  have  Tendered  the 
price  considerably  lower  than  it  ought 
to  be,  according  to  the  professions  of 
all  sides.  J  Wliile  Ministers  declared 
that  the  agriculturists  ought  to  have 
a  certain  price,  they  proposed  a  law 
which  would  have  blound  them  to  one 
much  lower ;  while  the  manufacturers 
and  traders  declared  their  willingnesB 
to  give  a  certain  price,  thev  clamoured 
fiir  a  law  that  would  enaolc  them  to 
buy  far  more  cheaply.  On  the  nature 
of  such  conduct  we  need  not  enlarge. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  the  Com 
Laws,  if  the  one  of  IH22  had  been 
rendered  operative,  could  not  pesably 
have  given  the  agiiculturasta  a  higher 
ayerage  price  for  wheat  tbanrfiDm  iOs. 
to  6as.  If  there  be  any.  truth  in-  die 
professions  of  Ministers  and  the  tra« 
ding  part  of  the  population,  tibe  sole 
matter  in  dispute,  oonsista,  of  oonrae, 
solely  of  from.  Ss.  to  5s.  per  Quarter. 
Now,  what  is  the  real  practical  worth 
of  this  to  the  .consumer  ?  £very  la- 
bouring man  in  the  country  has  been 
again  and  again  toU  by  experience, 
that  a  variation  of  from  3s.  to  5a.  iu 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  very  frequently 
niakcs  no  variation  in  the  price  of 
bread.  The  matter  in  dispute  is  coon 
promised  in  those  questions-^hidl  a 
reduction  of  from  £Lve  to  ten  per  cent 
be  made  in  the  price  of  wheat  ?  And 
sliall  the  price  of  bread  he  fsom  a  hall^ 
penny  to  a  penny  per  week  cheaper  to 
eadi  member  of  the  community  than 
it  is  at  present  f  i>'or  this  the  country 
has  been  filled  with  strife  and  diatrao- 
tion— the  most  serious  injury  has  been 
done  to  agriculture — half  the  popula- 
tion are  to  be  brought  into  duiger  of 
ruin — ^and  the  empireis  to  be  Uircaten- 
ed  with  fearful  evils.  The  reduction 
cannot  be  made  without  placing  agri- 
culture, and,  of  course,  the  best  intc- 
I't-bUi  of  the  empire,  iu  jtopardy.  All 
ibis  may  bewailed  knowledge,  adenoc, 
and  philosophy ;  but  ii  shall  never  be 
Gsikd^Xk^  \i]»«  Its  yarents  may  boast 
that  Oiie^  aii^  \\\\:  %\5:t3uu!l  axol'  ~ 
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that  efer  eslil^  JImt  oitr  pti»* 
gyrics  they  shiill  mefet  receive. 

Ami  now  what  does  tU  the  notiseine 
umdiing  fluctuations  really  ameunt 
tu?  An  advance  of  68.  upon  60s.  ia 
AOper  eeat ;  one  of  10s.  is  nearly  17 
fierceni;  and  one  of  IdS.  is  S5per 
veaU  In  ordinary  years,  under  the 
Com  LawSy  the  fluctuations  would  not 
have  heen  greater  than  from  6  to  i^ 
{ler  cent ;  and  the  occasional  and  cx« 
Crene  fluctnations  would  not  have  ex* 
ceeded  90  or  96  per  cent  Such  fluo- 
tnations  cannot  be  prevented;  they 
take  place  in  every  article,  and  they 
produce  no  mischief.  Yet  the  men  cdf 
knowledge,  sdence,  and  philosophy, 
protest,  that  if  wheat  be  raised  for  a 
moment  flnom  10  to  SO  per  cent  above 
what  it  costs  in  the  production,  this 
will  produce  famine  and  starvation ! 

Do  the  newspaper  clamours  for 
cltfap  com,  prove  that  com  can  he 
{iroiuiccd  for  the  price  to  which  they 
wiali  to  sink  i^  f  "^hev  do  not  attempt 
it^  po  the^  ask  Tv.nf^t  ei&cts  their 
cheap  com  vrould  produce  amidst  the 
agricaltural  population  ?  No,  tl)e  mat- 
ia  ia  below  their  notice.  Do  thcv  in- 
quire what  the  consequences  would  he 
to  trade,  manufaotures,  revenue,  and 
all  the  best  interests  of  the  empire, 
sbottld  half  the  community  he  plun* 
ffA  into  beggary  and  distress  ?  No. 
ilieir  cry  in  reality  amounts  to  this 
—cheap  com,  though  it  ruin  ten  or 
-twelve  milliona  of  people  1-^heap 
com,  though  it  ruin  the  empire!^ 
Their  leaders  dive  still  deeper  into 
criminal  ignorance  and  absurdity.  In 
plain  English,  the  doctrine  of  M'Cul- 
loch  and  his  brethren  is — sink  the 
^niee  of  com  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  by  this  you  will  enrich  tho 
producer— rui  n  y  our  landowners,  farm- 
era,  and  husbandry  labourers,  and  by 
thisyoa  will  benefit  them  mightily. 

Is  the  agpB,  in  which  a  question -of 
such  stupendous  and  perilous  import- 
ance is  thus  argued — ^in  whidi  it  is 
attempted  to  decide  such  a  question 
by  delnsion  and  falsehood,  by  party 
madness,  -and  the  brute  passions  Of 
the  popiJace — the  age  of  knowledge, 
science,  add  philosophy  ?  No !  it  is 
the  age  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  wic(- 
edaess. 

We  have  opposed  fs^  trade,  chiefly 
with  reftrence  to  its  application  to 
^agriculture.  It  could  not  be  made  to 
have  any  material  direct  operation  on 
the  leaiung  manuJactu/M ;  and  the 
ioicrtsi»  nhJch  it  has  so  ^Weiou^Jv 


fatfured  do  not  cttpia?>jPin|Wi11vd^, 
a  very  lai^  portion  (ifUie  populatum. 
But  when  applied  to  agriculture  hp)f 
the  community  would  be  exposed  tg 
its  destructive  direct  operatiop.  -Its 
pn^ess  has  been  for  the  moment  .aKr 
res^,  ^nd  we  have  yet  obIj  htA 
its  comparatively  trifling  beginnings* 
Agriculture,  however,  has  only  recei* 
Ared  its  year's  respite  through  a  heavy 
aacrifioe.  If  the  coming  crop  be,  what 
it  m-omiaes  to  be,  the  bonded  wheat 
will  have  very  muchievous  efiects  in 
the  market 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  to 
withhdd  our  praise  from  those  Peers 
by  whom  the  countrv  was  saved  from 
the  cvila  comprehended  in  the  rqiect- 
ed  law.  When  public  men  are  auda- 
ciouslv  making  a  boast  of  apostasy, 
trampling  upon  principle,  and  pan 
claiming,  by  their  conduct,  thai  they 
have  a  ri^t  to  do  anything  to  serve 
their  personal  ond  party  interests,  it 
is  refteahiag  to  And  such  an  ezamnto 
of  consistency,  patriotism,  and  inoel* 
pendence,  as  has  been  furaidied  by 
Lords  Grey,  Fitzvrilliam,  and  the  other 
Whig  Pee^. who  voted  with  the  Dulje 
of  AVdUngtbn.  When  men  of  theur 
.^tation  thus  nobly  cast  from  them  ihfi 
bonds  and  interesta  of  party,  for  the 
.sake  of  their  country,  they  shall  ne» 
.ver,  no  matter  what  their  party  nai^e 
may  be,  be  without  our  honest  paiM- 
gyric 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  needs  no 
further  praise  than  we  hiure  given  him, 
however  highly  he  mav  deserve  it. 

But  it  is  to  J^rds  Mauneebury,  Lau- 
derdale, Redesdaie,  Stanhope,  and  the 
Peers  who  voted  with  them,  that  tho 
gratitude  of  the  country  is  especially 
due.  The  excellent  resolutions  of  Lm 
Redeedale  deserve  warm  commenda- 
tion. Lord  Malmesbury's  unremitting 
search  for  facts,  his  patient  investiga- 
tion, his  accurate  dcdpctions,  and  clear 
and  solid  jcasoning,  his  s^dy  bold- 
ness in  grasping  any  topic,  no  matter 
how  unpopular,  cakmpt  be  enlogiaed 
sufliciently.  It  is  men  like  him — men 
who  care  not  for  party,  who  care  not 
for  unpppularity,  who  cannot  be  sway- 
pd  hj  national  delusion,  and  who  cou- 
rageously assert  the  dictates  of  tratti, 
reason,  experience,  and  patriotism,  re* 
gardless  of  the  consequences— whom 
England  ought  to  venerate  and  follow. 
To  such  men  she  owes  all  she  poi^ 
scsacs ;  and,  through  such  men  only, 
can  the  retain  w\\tt\  jIm  'vohmm!^ 
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Mr  James  Montgomery  has  a  new  to- 
tiune  of  Poemt  in  the  press.  The  prin- 
cipal  JPOem  is  to  be  entitled, "  The  Peli- 
can Island.*' 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Personal 
Narrative  of  Travels  in  Colombia,  by 
Baron  de  Humboldt ;  from  the  original 
French,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams^  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication. 

Dr  Moseley  is  preparing  for  publica* 
tioB  a  Dictionary  of  Latin  Quantities; 
jOr,  Prosodian*s  Guide  to  the  different 
.Quantities  of  every  Syllable  in  the  Latin 
Language^  alphabetically  arranged,  with 
authorities  from  the  best  poets.  To  which 
will  be  prefixed,  a  Treatise  on  Prosody. 
[  The  Fourth  volume  of  the  English 
Flora,  by  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  President 
of  the  Lmniean  Society,  &c.  &c.  is  about 
to  appear. 

.  Mr  T.  Hood,  the  author  of  <<  Whims 
and  Oddities,  National  Tales,"  &c.  &c 
is  preparing  a  work  for  the  press,  to  be 
entitled,  **  Tlie  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies ;"  Hero  and  Leander,  Lycu^  the 
Centaur,  and  other  Poems. 

Mr  J.  R.  Young,  author  of  an  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Algebra,  will  shortly 
'snbliih  Elements  of  Geometry,  contain- 
ing a  New  and  Universal  Treatise  on  the 
'Doctrine  of  Proportion,  together  with 
'Notes,  in  which  are  pointed  out  and  cor- 
rected some  important  errors  that  have 
hithierto  remained  unnoticed  in  the  wri- 
:tings of  Geometers;  also  an  examination 
of  die  various  Theories  of  Parallel  Lines 
-Chat  have  been  proposed  by  Legendre, 
Bertrand,  Ivory,  &c 

An  Historical  Narrative  of  Dr  Fhm- 
da*s  Reign  in  Paraguay,  is  about  to  be 
publiahedi  in  one  volume. 
.  The  Rev.  George  Tolley*s  Ezplanf- 
tory  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  it  is  delivered  in  the  Scriptures^  is 
,ucarly  ready. 

In  tlie  press.  Lieutenant- General  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry's  Narrative  of 
the  Ute  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Vans  Kennedy,  of 
the  Bombay  Military  Establishment,  an- 
nounces for  early  publication,  Researches 
into  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  the  Prin- 
jcipal  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

A  new  edition,  considerably  enlarged, 
of  The  Butterfly  Collector'rVade  Me- 
canif  will  soon  appear. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  Gent*s  Foemsy 
with  many  additions,  is  announced. 

Mr  Anowtaatik  announces  a  Map  il- 

jtiBtnting  the  Trnweh  at  the  Apostle 

rsuf,  asreccid^diathe  New  Testament, 


and  adapted  to  the  Theories  of  the  most 
eminent  Critics;  whereon  will  be  like- 
wise seen,  at  one  view,  the  Journeys 
during  which  the  Apostle  wrote  his 
Epistles,  together  with  their  dates,  and 
the  places  whence  they  were  sent 

Mr  Scrutt  is  preparing  for  pHbliaitioa 
a  work  entitled,  Delicis  Sylvamm ;  or, 
Select  Views  of  Romantic  Forest  Scene- 
ry, drawn  finom  Nature,  and  etched  by 
himself.  The  work  will  be  printed  in 
imperial  folio,  uniformly  with  The  Sylva 
Britannica,  or  Portraiu  of  Forest  Trees. 
By  the  same  author. 

The  Visions  of  Patmos^  a  Prophetic 
Poem,  illustrative  of  the  Apocalypse; 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield,  M.A.  Rector 
of  Shirland,  Derbyshire. 
.  Some  Account  of  LhmgoUen  and  Its 
Vicinity,  including  a  circuit  of  about 
seven  miles.  The  whole  will  be  com- 
prised in  a  pamphlet,  the  p^ce  of  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  not  exceed  Three  Shil- 
lings, and  will  form  a  Guide  Book  for  the 
Tourist  wishing  to  examine  the  most  re- 
markable places  in  this  highly  rofMotiQ 
and  interesting  neighbourhood. 

Elements  of  Biblical  Criticism  aad  In- 
terpretations, with  special  reforeoca  to 
the  New  TestamenL  Translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Emesti,&e.  By  Moses  Stu- 
art. A  new  edition,  with  additions,  by  Dr 
Henderson,  Theological  Tutor  of  the  MB*- 
sion  College,  Hoxton,  and  anthor  of  Bib- 
lical Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia, 
lie 

The  Rev.  Henry  Mkrdi,  of  MiU  Hill, 
has  a  new  work  in  the  press  for  young 
people,  entitled,  the  Early  Life  of  Christy 
an  Example  to  Youth. 

A  new  and  copious  General  Index  to 
the  Edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  in  5  vols,  ito,  edited  by  tKe  lat# 
C  Taylor. 

A  Vocabulary  to  the  (Edipns  l^yianr 
nus  of  Sophocles,  with  the  Derivation 
and  Composition  of  the  Words.  With 
References  and  Explanations.  By  George 
Hughes,  M.A. 

A  Series  of  Views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
illustrative  of  its  Picturesque  Scenery, 
Castles,  Fortresses,  and  Seats  of  Nobility 
'and  Gentry,  is  on  the  eve  of  Publica- 
tion, from  Drawings  made  during  the 
last  summer  by  Mr  F.  Calvert,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  Plates  will 
be  coloured,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of 
welUflnished  Drawings.  It  will  be  printed 
m  QnaxtOv  and  oomprise  Viewa  of  the 
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panied  with  DescriptioDi.  The  size  of 
Che  Phtfet  will  ■diaitaf  veiycooprehen* 
■ive  pictorial  representation. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  -pub* 
lished^io  One  VoLSvo*  ppce  10s.  Gd.  in 
bouru,  the  Reasons  of  the  I^aws  of  Mo- 
ws, from  the  **  More  Nevochim"  of  Mai- 
■onldet.  With  Notes,  Dissertations,  and 
a  Life  of  the  Author.  '  Bj  Joioaes  Town- 
ley,  D.D. 

The  first  Number  of  a  series  of  Litho- 
graphic Views  In  the  Brazils,  together 
widi  dcenet  of  the  Manners,  Custonis, 
■nd'  Costume  of  the  Inhubitants,  from 
Drawings  by  Maurice  Ragendas,  a  Ger- 
man artist,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 
'  It  will  be  accompanied  by  Letter-press 
Description,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Baron  Humboldt. 

A  selection  of  Architectural  and  other 
Ornaments,— Greek,  Roman,  and  Ita- 
lian, drawa  on  atone,  from  the  originaU 
in  Yarioui  Museums  and  Buildings  in 


Italy,  by  Messrs  Jenkins  ano  Hoskings, 
arclntecta,  is*  announced  to  be  published 
in  Eight  Parts,— the  first  of  which  will 
appear  in  a  few  dajrs. 

A  new.  work  of  the  celebrated  Lo 
Brun,  on  Comparative  Physiognomy,  is 
about  to  be  offered  to'  the  public.'  .  ft  is 
highly  curious  and  interesting,  and  con- 
sists of  Thirty- seven  large  Designs  in 
Lithography,  by  Engelman  &  Co.,  d0- 
velopuig  the  relation  l>etween  the  Hu- 
man Ph}'slognomy  and  that  of  the  Brute 
'  Creation ;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the 
System. 

Views  in  the  Madeiras,  in  2G  highly- 
finished  Drawings  on  stone,  by  Messrs 
IVestall,  Nicholson,  Harding,  Villeneuve, 
Gauci,  &r.,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the 
spot ;  and  illustrating  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  and  scenes  of  the  Islands. 

The  third  Number  of  Views  in  Scot- 
land, from  Drawings  by  F.  Nichoboi^ 
Esq.  will  be  shortly  published. 


EDINBURGH. 


SouAaide  Papers.  Edited  by  Timo- 
thy Tickler,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Ctapaigna  of  the  British  Ardoy  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Sou(h  of  France, 
flhNn  1806  to  I814w  By  the  Author  of 
Cyril  Tboniton.    In  2  vols. 

An  Inqniij  hito  the  Structure  and  Af- 
flmtj  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
with  Occasional  Comparisons  of  the 
Suterit  and  Gothic ;  and  an  Appendix,  ' 
hi  whidi  tbo  Derivation  of  the  Sanscrit 
,  bom  the  Greek  is  endeavoured  to  be 
esMbiiahed.  By  George  Dunbar,F.R.SJ:. 
tad  l^olbMor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburi^* 

Will  be  published  in  October,  in  two 
large  volumes  octavo,  anew  edition  of 
Dr  CaOen's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Fbysie,  together  with  his  Physiology  and 
Vosology.  In  this  edition  will  be  intro- 
duced numerous  Extracts  from  Dr  Ciil- 
len*s  BIS.  Lectures,  hitherto  unpublish- 
ed, and  from  his  printed  Treatise  on  the 
Maferie  Medica.  Edited  by  John  Thom- 
iOD,  M.D.  F.RS.E.  &  L.,  Lecturer  on 
the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  late  Regius 
Fknfesaor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Edinburgh. 

Will  be  published  in  September,  in  one 
voloipe  octavo,  a  Treatise  on  the  Elec- 
tk>n  Lews  in  Scotland.  To  which  will 
be  eddedf  a  Historical  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Municipal  Constitution  of  Towns  and 
Boroughs.  By  Arthur  Connell,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

Nearly  ready,  in  12mo,  Exercises  in 

Homeric  and  Attic  Greek,  for  the  uie  of 

the  Second  and  Senior  Greek  Clasps  in 

Uie  University  of  Glasgow.     By  Daniel 

Vol..  XX  J/. 


Sandford,  Esq.'  A.M.  Oxon.,  Fkofenor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Will  be  published  in  Septetasber,  the 
Planter's  Guide,  or  a  Practical  E«ny  oa 
the  best  method  of  giving  immeduOe  Ef> 
feet  to  Wood,  by  the  removal  of  large 
Trees  and  Underwood ;  being  an  attempt 
to  pkce  the  Art  on  fixed  princlplee,  and 
to  apply  it  to  general  purposes,  useful 
apd  ornamental ;  chiefly  intended  for  the 
cUmatiB  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Henry  Sten- 
art,  Bart  LL.D.  F.R.&E.  Sec 

Tablet  (or  Converting  the  Weights  and 
Measures,  hitherto  in  VM,  into  th6se  of 
the  Imperial  Standards,  cstkblished  by 
the  recent  Act  of  Parliament;  adapted 
not  only  for  general  Conversibns,  but  for 
the  local  Measures  throughout  the  diffe- 
rent Counties ;  together  with  a  general 
view  of  the  New  Standards,'  and  of  the 
changes  caused  by  them  in  ordinary  prae- 
tice.  Also,  simple  and  very  uteful  Rules 
of  Conversion,  for  the  Memory.  By  G. 
Buchanan,  civil  engineer,  Edinburgh. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  l4mdloid 
and  Tenant.  By  Robert  Hunter,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

The  ancient  unpublished  National  Bal- 
lads of  Scotland,  Histor'unl  and  L^jj^end- 
ary;  wherein  are  displayed  the  loves  and 
amours,  the  heroic  and  warlike  deeds  of 
the  kings,  the  ifoblemen  and  gentlemea 
of  Scotland,  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth* 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  all 
taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  very  old 
people;  with  Explanatory  Notes^and  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  Number  of  curi> 
ou%  Fragments  qf  Ancleot  Sqottiih  Song, 
rarely  t«  be  tnel  w\t\i. 

1\L 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ANTiQurrrca. 

Tlie  History  and  Antiquities  of  Wes- 
ton Farell,  in  the  County  of  Northamp- 
ton.    By  John  Cole.     8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridfj^e.  By  an 
Antiquary.  With  56  Engraviogs  on 
Wood,  by  the  first  Artists.  Crown  8vo, 
8Ss.  boards ;  demy  8vo,  with  the  Plates 
mounted  on  India  paper,  L.2,  B<!.  boardft. 
Proof  impressions  of  the  Flutes,  on  large 
India  paper,  for  the  Illustration  of  His- 
lories  of  London,  &c.  L.2,  2s.  in  a  port- 
folio. 

BIOGRAniY. 

Memoirs  of  Judge  Jeffries,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  Reign  of 
James  11.  By  Humphrey  W.  Wool- 
wrych,  Esq.     8vo,  14?. 

Historu»I  Inquiries  respecting  the 
Character  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, Lord  Chancellor  of  EngUuid.  By 
the  Hon.  Geoigc  Agar  Ellis. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Personal 
Sketches  of  his  Own  Tunes ;  being  his 
Individual  Recollections  of  distinguished 
Personages,  Remarkable  Events,  High 
Life,  and  Manners,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
2  vols.  L.]«88. 

CLASSICS. 

The  First  Tiventy-eight  Odes  of  Ana- 
ereon,  in  Greek  and  in  English ;  and  in 
l>oth  Languages,  in  Prose  as  well  as  in 
Verse.  With  Copious  Variorum  Notes 
from  the  best  Editors  and  Commenta- 
tors ;  a  Grammatical  Analysis ;  and  n 
Lexicon,  fiy  John  Broderick  Roche, 
)^D.  and  A.M. 

EDUCATION. 

Scholar^s  Register,  first  half  yearly 
Pkrt    3s. 

Notes  to  Assist  the  Memory  in  Various 
Sdencen.    6s.  6d. 

Prevailing  Popular  Errors  in  English 
Grammar  and  Ph>nunciation  familiarly 
poiiited  puL  For  the  use  of  those  per- 
sons who  want  either  opportunity  or  In- 
clinatUMi  to  study  this  Science.  By 
George  Jackson.     6s. 

T^  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry, 
deigned  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 
University.     By  John  Hind,  M.  A.  late 
'  I^ellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     8ro,  lOs.  Gd. 

Caroline' and  her  Mother;  or,  Fami- 
liar  Conversations  for  Children.     Prin- 
cipally upon  Entomological  Subjects.  Wy 
a  Lady.     12kno,  49.  6d. 
ipimc  ABTs. 

Vol.  in.  or  WaipoJe*8  Antcdote^  of 
I^mting,  Arehiiecture,  &c.  &r.    EAUed 


and  much  cnkiged  by  the  Rev.  J.  iM. 
lawuy.  Containing  eighteen  highly  finiili. 
ed  portraits  on  eopper,  betidea  nimeroM 
wood  engravings.  The  price  of  each;  vo- 
lume is  L.2,  2^,  or  India  proofs  L.3;  9i. 
boards. 

A  Series  of  Praeticd  InstructioBa  in 
Landscape  Painting  in  Water- Coltan; 
Containing  Directioos-lbr  SketchhigftoB 
Nature,  and  the  Application  -of  Perspsc- 
tive,  as  connected  with  Landscape  Scene- 
ry. By  John  Ch^k.  Complete  in  Fsur 
Parts.  Illustrated  by  Fifty-ive  Vitwi 
from  Nature,  Descriptive  Objects,  &c. 
Mounted  in  Imitation  of  Drmwingt. 
Price  61.  68. 

Part  IV.  of  Pompeii,  which  coaaplctM 
this  important  work,  in  imperial  folioi 
containing  nearly  one  hundred  platesi 
engraved  by  W.  B^  Cooke,  fhmi  drawingi 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cockbnm  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  J.  Goldicntt.  Hcnrj 
Parke,  and T.  L.  Donaldson,  Architects; 
with  descriptive  letter-press  of  the  pialt^ 
by  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Member  •f  the  Aei- 
demy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome,  coneapoiidiag 
Member  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial -Aca- 
demies of  Venice  and  Milan,  and  Acade- 
mic Professor  of  the  First  ClaH  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Am  at  Flontnee. 
The  work  is  also  embelliafaed  with  an 
Eruption  of  Vesurius,  firom  a  dmwiiig  by 
J.  Martin,  Esq. 

No.  VII.  of  River  Scenery,  bj  J.  A. 
W.  Tomer,  R.  A.  and  the  kte  tbomas 
Girtin,  (which  complete*  the  workjii-with 
letter-press  descnptions  of  all  Che  plates^ 
by  Mrs  Hofland. 

GEOGRAPHT* 

Six  Sheeto  of  a  New  Atlaa  of  Mk, 
being  the  Surveys  of  the  MinintainoBs 
Districts,  by  Captaina  Hodgson/ Herbert, 
and  Webbb  and  of  Bnndeleund,  by  €^ 
tain  Franklin,  on  a  scale  of  four  milea  to 
an  inch.  Tiie  Atlas  is  engraviag  by  or- 
der of  the  Honourable  Qnirt  of  -Dirac- 
tors,  by  Mr  John  Walker,  from  Trigono- 
metrical Surveys  made  for  tke  pmppse, 
being  intended  to  form  a  complete^ap 
of  the  whole  of  India,  on  a  nnifom  pkm. 
Each  sheet  may  be  had  teparataly.  An 
Index  Sheet,  showing  the  plan  -and  dts- 
position  of  the  whole,  nay  be  had  of  die 
Publishers. 

HISTORT. 

Hie  Constitutional  History  of  -Enpr. 
land,  from  tlie  Accesvion  of  Henry  VJI. 
to  tlie  Deatli  of  Geoige  II.  By  Henry 
Hallam.     2  ^)s.  4co,  U.^ 

T^*nM!c^\o\vnnia  of  Godwin^  HU- 


im.2 


Mmtki^  LUi  of  \ew  PubiuMiimt, 


«^ 


Coryoftlit  CoanBonwealch  uf  £Dgl4ii<l. 

Uiftory  of  Ui«  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
Note  Napol0on»  By  General  Foy.  Vol 
L8vo»14a. 

A  letter  to  William  JoneSp  Esq.  Mar- 
•^oC  Um'  King's  Bench  Piiaon,  occftr 
VfiOfdhf  bis  Observations  on  the  Insole 
vent  Debtor's  Act,  from  Henry.  Oance». 
Ks^  ftwrisional  Assignee  of  Insolvent 
QtbCon  in  Sngland*     Is. 

.  ObifirvatifOns  upon  the  Insolvent  Deb- 
t^  Act,  miscalled  **  An  Act  for  the 
^eVefcCInsolvent  Debtors."  By  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Esq.,  I^Iacshal  of  the  King's 
Bench.     U. 

Nml  I.  and  II.  of  The  Jurist ;  or> 
QiUMScrly  Jovnal  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Legislation. 

■  A  ](Hgest  oC  the  Bankrupt  Lew,  as  aU 
twsd  by  th^neir.Statutes,aiid  including  the 
Statute  now  pending  in  Plarliament.  By 
Bwil  Montagv,  Esq.  and  Francis  Gregg, 
£e^  Baxdscers  at  Iaw,  and  Commis- 
siopcvs  of.  Bankrupts. 

MEDICINE  Jk3!D  SU^GEET. 

-  Qlwinstionson  the  Necessity  of  eata. 
bUihInif  «  diftPBent  System  of  affording 
iMiciL  SdKf  to  the  Sick  Poor,  than 
ka  tht  Plietiee  of  contracting  with  Me- 
MlMep,  or  the  fVtrming  of  Parishes. 
Bf  J.  F.  Hulbert,  Member,  o/ the  Royal 
CMnga  of  Surgeons  &e* 

.  On  Galnuiisois  and  its  Medical  Effica- 
qr  in  Diaocdera  of  the  Digestive  Organs, 
with  P^vctical  Illustrations.  Als^v  Re- 
vadca  oa  tlie  Utility  of  various  Baths. 
^JIU  I^  JB«ui9e,  MedM»l  Galvanlst, 

.  A  slight  Sketch  of  Remote  and  Proxi- 
■•10  C^mm  of  Affections  ^f  the  Sto- 
mach, erroneoiisly  tenmed  Nervous  or  Bi- 
Ijmm  »  with  a  fevr  plain  Directions  for  the 
IknmtioBnDd  Cure  of  Dyspepsia.  ls.6d. 
.  fiillott's  Medical  Pocket-Book.  A 
Heif  Edition  ^  carefully  revised,  impro- 
ve4»  md  augmented.  By  a  Medical  Prac- 
titme^  of  St  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hos- 


lOaCELLANIES. 

Letten  firom  bis  late  Majesty  to  the 
IllO  I^Md  Kcn^yoq,  on  the  Coronation 
Oath,  with  his  IfOfdsbip's  Answers  i  an4 
(^flttflss  of  the  Right  Hod.  Williwi  Pitt, 
IP  hiM  lata  M^sty,  on  the  Catholics  of 
(nkuidt  with  his  Majesty's  Answers; 
now  first  published  from  the  Original 
MSS.,  with  a  Prebce.    4to  and  8vo. 

Lectures  on  tUe  Tactics  of  Cavalry. 
By  Count  Von  Bismark*      Tninslat^ 
fio«  the  Geripam  with  Notes.  By  Jt^ajor 
X.  ImIIov  Bcamifh-    Svo,  Ul,  li. 
,    Chtholifi  Vtmlglw  lypd.FffflMfs  Un- 


changed,  from  the  lith  Century  to  the 
present  Have.  By  Hcory  Waiiaoi  Tern- 
pie,  £«q.     8s.  6d. 

Parallel  between  the  Wars  of  Welling- 
ton  and  Marlborough*  By  Lieut*-Colo. 
nel  IX  L.  Evans.. 

Protestant  Principles ;  exemplified  in 
the  Parliamentary  Orations  of  Royal 
Dukes,  Right  Uev.  Prelates,  Noble  Peers, 
and  Illustrious  Commoners.  Dedicatiod 
to.  the  Higbt  Hon.  Robert  Peel. 

More  Mornings  at  Bow  Street ;  a  new 
Collection  of  Uumorouji  and  Entertain- 
ing Reports.  By  John  Wight,  of  the 
Morning  Herajd;  with  25  lllvstratv>n>» 
by  George  Cruickshank.  10s..  6(L,  or 
India  PapcTf  159.  The  Cuts  separately, 
6s. ;  India,  lO.i.  Gd. 

An  Octavo  Edition  of  Evelyn's  Diary 
and  Correspondence.    5  vols.  L.3,  lOSi 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
&c. ;  a  New  Translation,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, in  whiph  Cobbett's  HjatQry  of 
the  Reformation  is  refuted.  By  W.  K. 
Ciementson,  M.A.     5s. 

A  Solemn  Appeal  to.  the  Common 
Sense  of  England  against  the  I'rinciples 
of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Cannings  ayd 
his  Associates.  By  a  Lay  Protestant* 
2s.  6d.  . 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  First  Lord  of  the  IVeasury,  &cu 
&c  Intended  as  an  humble  Vindication 
oC  the  present  Ministry,  ^y  A.  L  Wade^ 
D.D.     Is. 

Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brothers, 

Kins;  Henry  the  Fourth  and  his  Times ; 
being  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Ropoanees 
from  Sbakspea^^ 

Substanpeof  the  Speech  of  J.  Pojnder, 
Esq.,  at  the  Courts  of  Proprietory' of 
East  India  Stock,  held  on  the  lilst  an^ 
28th  days  of  March,  1^7»— Human  8a- 
cri&oes  in  India.     Os. 

The  Philosophy  ^f  Mind  and  H^^^ter, 
in  some  of  the  most  important  \micbe8 
of  Moral  Science.  By  G.  M'CauJ.  Bvo^ 
lOs. 

History  of  ^e  Transmission  of  Ancient 
Bookf  to  Modern  Times.  £)y  Isaac 
Taylor.    8vb,  8s. 

KOVELS  AND  TALCS. 

Reuben  Apsley.  Bjr  tbe  Author  of 
"  Brambletye  House,''  "The  Tor  ^JiU,** 
&c.     5  vols,  post  8vo,  3l8."6d.'" 

The  Epicurean ;  a  Tule^  Jiji  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.     9*,  6d.  " 

Tales  of  All  Nations.  8s.— This  Vo- 
lume con^ins  ten  original  prose  fic- 
tions from  the  pens  of  the  Yoltowtng 
^ell-known  wnters,  viz. :— The  Author 
pf  «*  London  }n  the  Olden  Time*'— 
^f^  Phfrics   fiybri^— Delta"  t^  ^^^ 

pQ4't  H«^«wi^l.->ltWxtL;wvar 


9M' 


Monthly  LiH  •/Kew  PMktOwnt. 


a^ 


Che  AotiiOMortfit  ''CMd  Volane"— Mr 
J.  Efnencm^  Atieboor  of  **  Greeee"— Mr 
(7.  R  Richardson— the  Abthor  of  **  Sto- 
ries of  Chivaliy  and  Romance, '*  &r. 

Intrigue ;  or  Woman's  Wit  and  Man'a 
Wisdom.  Bj  H.  IL  Moase.  3  vols. 
LI.  49.6d. 

High  Life.    A  Novel.   3  vols.  31s.  ^ 

The  Aylmers.    A  Novel.    3  vols.  STm. 

Early  Prose  Romances,  with  Illustra- 
tive Notices.  By  William  L  Thorns. 
Crown  8vo.  PabKshed  in  Montlily  Parts. 
Priee  Ss.  6d.  each.  Twenty-five  copies, 
thick  paper,  Ts. 

Firt  L  Robert  de  Detiyll. 
IL  LifeofVirgilius. 

III.  Thomas  of  Reading. 

IV.  Th?   Merry   Exploits  of 
Robin  Hood. 

Hyde  Nugent.  A  Tale  of  Flishion- 
able  Life.     In  3  vols. 

English  Fashionables  Abroad.  A  No- 
vel.    In  3  vols,  post  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

The  Lettre  de  Cachet,  a  Tale,  in  one 
vol.  post  8vo. 

The  Pine  Tree  Dell,  a  German  Le- 
gend, and  other  Tales.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

O'Neill,  or  the  Rebel. 

FOETBY. 

Stray  leaves,  including  Translations 
from  the  Lyric  Poets  of  Germany.  1 2mo9 
0s. 

Hymniy  written  and  adapted  to  the 
Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Tear.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D., 
late  liOrd  Bishop  of  Calcuttai. 

Shakspeare's  Plays,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  a 
Glossary,  arid  fifty  Embellishments.  18s. 

St  James's,  a  Satirical  Poenu  In  Six 
Epistles,  addressed  to  Mr  Crdckford. 
7s.  Gd. 

Specimena  of  the  Polish  Poets ;  with 
Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  Poland.    By  John  Bowring.   83. 

The  I>raught  of  Immortality,  and  other 
Poems';  with  Cromwell,  a  Dramatic 
Sketch.  By  Henry  Meredith  Parker, 
Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  lOs.  6(1. 

The  Gipsy  Lady,  the  Fairy  Child, 
Charlotte's  Charm,  a  Gretna -Green 
Story;  and  other  Poems.  Iii  one  vol. 
foolscap  Bvo*  6s.  boards. 

The  Age  Reviewed.  A  Satire.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 

The  Orlando  Furioso.  Translated  into 
English  verse  from  the  Italian  of  Ludo- 
irico  Ariosto ;  with  Notes.  By  W^illiam 
Stewart  Rose.  Vol.  V.  Post  8vo,  Os.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 

Christ,  according  to  ;he  Four  Evangelists. 

From  the  German  of  John  David  Mi- 

€hM9lh,  formerly  Vrofe^tox  of  Philosopby 


at  G5ttingen,  Privy  OcMiieHlor  of  Justice  ' 
Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  Member  of  the* 
Royal  Society  at  London,  and  of  the 
AGademy  of  Inscriptions  of  Ftf  is,  &g.  &&  ' 
12mo,  6s.  6d.  t»dd.  ■  ■  < 

Biogra[>hicuI  History  of  the  Cliristian 
Church,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Times  of  WicblilTe,  * 
the  Reformer.    Yiy  J.  W.  Morris,  8  vo)«. 
8vo,  16>'. 

The  Character  and  Conduct  of  the 
Apostles  considered  as  an  Evideneo  of- 
Christianify.  In  Eight  Sermons,  preach- 
ed before  the  University  of  Oxford,  being 
the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1887.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Miiman.     • 

Immortality  or  Annihilation  ?  The 
Question  of  a  Future  State  Disenssed 
and  Decid(fd  by  the  Arguments  of  Rei-' 
aon.    8.«.  6d. 

Sermons,  ehiefiy  Praetieal.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bather,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of 
Meole  Brace,  Salop. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Praciicid,  ela. 
cidating  tiie  Duty  of  the  Study  of  IVo- 
phecy.  By  the  Rev.  John  Noble  Cole- 
man, *M.  A>    8vo,  18s. 

Memoirs  and  Cofrespondenee  of  Mr 
John  Urqohart;  with  a  Fortnut;  Bf 
William  Orme.    8  vols.  I8ikKi^  lOa.  0i' 

Selections  fhim  the  Worka  of  t&e  Rer.' 
John  Howe,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  WMaob.  '  f 
vols.   ISmo,  6s. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  Fiirish  Churrfa 
of  Richmond,  Surrey.  B/  the  Hon.  aM 
Rev.  G.  T.Noel.  Second cditioB,  I(k Oil- 
boards. 

SermonA,  diiefly  Practical,  prnKhed  \k 
the  Parish  Church  of  ClaphaiD,'  Surrey. 
By  the  Rev.  William  DMltry,  BLOi. 
F.ItS.,  Rector  of  Clapham,  aiid  of  Wat- 
ton,  Herts;  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  -     * 

Morning  Thought8,in  Prose  ioid  Tcne,  * 
on  Portions  of  the  Successive  Cfaiptm 
in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark.    By' the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow.' 
Fifth  edition,  8s.  6d« 

A  popular  Commentary  on  the  BlUei* 
in  a  series  of  Sermons,  following  in  the. 
Old  Testament  the  course  of  the  First 
Lessons  at  Morning  and  E'vertmg  Ser- 
vice.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Plumptre^  B.IX 
In  2  vols.  8vo,  L.  1,  l^n, 

A  Review  and  Analysis  of  Bishop 
Buirs  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification.  By  Robert  Nelson,  £s(|. 
18mo,  6s. 

Sermons  for  Sunday  Evenings  on  the 
Ten  Commandments.  18mo.  Second 
Edition.  4s.  6d. 

The  New  Testament,  arranged  in 
Chronological  and  Histcrical  Order,  in 
iuc\i  YMAvtiCT,  \!tial  ^h«  Gospels,  Epistles, 


i»3 


MoMtUs  LiU  ^Ntm  PmhNcntumh 


t4Mi 


aai  An  Acti^My  be  md  at  one  eoa- 
HitDoiy.  With  eopHnit  Notef  on 
of  the  priaeipal  Sabjecu  in  Tbeo- 
logj.  Bf  die  RcY.  George  Towneend, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8?o,  L.2. 

V0YAOX8  AKD  TBAVBLflL 

RtmUlee  in  Madeira  and  in  Portugal 
U  1886.  With  aa  Appendix  of  DetaUa 
ilhMtntire  of  the  Health,  ClinMte,  &c* 
of  that  IsUnd.     P^t  8vo.  9i.  Gd. 

A  Tour  in  Franee,  SavojTt  Northern 
Italjt  and  8#itaerland,  in  the  Summer 
iif  188£L  B7  J.  W.  Scerenson.  In  two 
fehL  8fo»  1^1,  li. 

Nanrathne  of  aa  Enmnioo  to  the 
Moontaiae  of  Piedmont*  and  Reaeaiehet 
mmg  the  Vandoia,  or  Waldensea.  4ch 
Edition,  embeUifhed  with  Ten  Viewi  of 
flmaai/,  dmwn  on  Stone  by  Nicholson. 
8«o»  18e. 

Tw9  Yeara  in  New  Soqth  Walee;  a 
Serial  of  Letter^  comprising  Sketches  of 


the  actnal  State  of  Aoeiety  In  .thai  Co.  • 
lonj;  ofittpecnliar  AdvnnCagnsloEnii- 
grmnts;  of  Its  Topography,  Natural  Hit. 
tory,&c.  By  P.  Cnnningbara,  Esq.  R.N. 
8  fols.  I 

Personal  Narrative  of  Ttevels  in  tho 
United  Sutes  and  Canada,  in  188& 
With  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  American  Navy.  By  Lieutenant  the 
Hon.  F.  Fitagerald  de  Roos,  B.N.  One 
vol.  8vo,  with  Plates,  12s. 

Two  Years  in  Ava.    By  an  Officer  on; 
the  Staff  of  the  Qnarter-MMter-Genn. 
ral's  Department. 

Travels  of  Mine  Stesa  Modeen  in 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Trimslated 
from  the  Persian,  by  Lieut.  J.  C*  Alex- 
ander. 8vo^  98. 

Travels  fh>ro  India  to  England,  through 
the  Barman  Empire,  Persia,  Turkey,  flu. 
in  1823-26.  By  Lieutenant  J.  C  Ales- 
ander.  4to,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


Vittoria  Coloooa.  A  Tale  of  Rome, 
ia  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  vols,  fools- 
cap Svo^  ISti 

Oaaea  doddad  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
Crom  ISih  Aiay  to  1st  June  1827.  Re- 
ported bjr  Piurick  Shaw,  and  Aleamnder 
Danloi^iynr.  Esquires,  Advocates.  Vol. 
V.  Pkrt  V  5s. 

OoaMBgntariea  on  the  Laws  of  Scot- 
lapi^sittd  on  the  principles  of  Mercantile 
JuriapmdenoOi  By  George  Joseph  Bell, 
Esq.  Advocate^  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Sforhind  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Vol  L  Pkrt  XL  4to^  L.1,  Us.  6d. 

Hio  Life ofNapoIeon  Buonaparte.  By 
the  Author  of  *•  Waveriey.*'  9  vols,  post 

8f&  L.4  lii-  ed. 

Tho  Bejgn  of  Heaven ;  or,  an  Expo- 
aitioai.  o£  the  Phrase  usually  rendered  in 
Sfiriplniia,  ilia  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  By 
Wilfiam  Iniic%  minister  of  the  goepel, 
ts..ed. 

A  Daaeriptive  List  of  Religknia  Booka 
la  the  Epgliah  Language,  suited  fbr  ge- 
Offal  use.  By  John  Brown,  minister  of 
the  gospel,  Whitburn.     Is. 

Fqiiatfy  Storm*d ;  or,  the  Dinging 


Down  o*  the  Cathedral.    By  William 
Tennant    Foolscap  8vo,  Tal  61' 

Stories  from  the  History  of  Sootknd. 
By  the  Rev.  -Alexander  Stewart.  ISmo, 
2s.  6d. 

The  Fourth  and  Last  Book'  of  Lord 
Stair's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Sootknd. . 
With  Coipmentaries  and  a  Supplement*' ' 
By  George  Brodie,  Esq.  jun.  L.1,  6a. 

Ten  Lectures  on  the.  Philosophy  of; 
the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,  d^vered 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
By  James  Kennedy,  F.T.C.D.  H.R.!.  A. 
I>melUn  Lecturer  for  1824.  8vols,8vo, 
15s. 

Constable's  Miscellany,  voL  X.  3s.  6d. 

Two  Letters  to  James  Sedgewick^ 
Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stampa, 
from  Thomas  Pender,  Esq.  CooBptroOer 
of  Stamp  Duties  for  Septlahd,  jBvo^  8s. 

The  Elements  of  Airchiteetm^  pnm- 
tically  explained,  for  the  use  of  Drawing 
Academies  and  Mechanics*  Institutions.  • 
By  George  Smith,  Architect,  Lecturer ' 
on  Architecture  to  tbe  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts.  With  Ten  Engravings  on  Cop« 
per  and  Wood,  l2mo»  2s.  6d. 
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APPOINTMENtS,  PROMOTIONS,  Szc. 


June- 

Brrret.  Cspt  Hall^  1 1 F.  Aiile-de- CMnp  to  Brii;. 
Ticn.  EdwanU,  to  be  M«jor  in  the 
Anny  19Jan.  18?6     30 

I  Ufra«l«.Ciij»t.  Wyaa,  llij.  and  Lt  CoL  by 

pufch.  vice  Earl  ot  Cxbrid^.  prom. 

21  May,  1827     31 
Lt.  Fletcher,  Ca|>t.  do. 

Got.  and  iiub.  Lt.  Baring,  Lt.  do.     33 

iDr.GdtiCor.  and  Riding  Matt  Lloyd,  to  have 

rank  of  LL  17  do.     34 

7  T.  Le  Marehant,  Cor.  bypurch.  vice 

Ciouyer,  ret.  1 1  June 

7  Dr.  '      L.  H .  Paget*  Cor.  by  piirch.  vice  Tower, 

Mom.  7  do.      35 

Lt.  Tower,  a4j«  vice  JcfEi,  res.  Adj. 
only  II  do. 

I I  W.  Phibbs,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Bolton, 

13  Dr.  SC  do. 

13  Capt.  Sir  A.  T.  C.  Campbell,  B/.  from 

Cape  (>>rpt,  Capt  vice  Thoroton,  ret. 

h.  Db  Cape  Corpa  Cav.  rcc  diflT.  1  i  do. 

Cor.  Boltoa.  fh>m  Jl  Dr.  Lt.  bypurch. 

▼ice  Dalxell,  prom.  L'6  do. 

17  Soi.  MaJ.  D.  Hanson,  Cor.  by  purch. 

▼ice  Reed,  prom.  3<)  May 

Cor.  Han6on,  Adj.  vice  Barrow,  res.      37 

A^ooly  .>1  May 

R.W^Tr.Lt.  Daan,  flrom  Ret.  List,  1  Vet.  Bn.     3S 

Lt.  vice  Morri«oo,  prom.        ID  June 

Gm.Gda.  Lt  and  Capt  Home,  C^ipt  and  Lt.  Col. 

bypurch.  vice  Thoroton.  ret.  10  May 

Kd*.  and  Lu  Clinton,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

purch.  do. 

Lord  J.  D.  M.  D.  Soott,  Eof.  and  Lt 

do.      11 

Capt  Stanley,  Adi.  vice  Home       do. 

5  F.  Odf.  Em.  and  Lt  Robimon,  Lt  and  Capt. 

by  purch.  vice  Crewe,  prom.   5  June 

C  J.  J.  Hamilton,  Em.  and  Lt       do. 

9  P.  Lt  Jeaie,  fhxn  59  F.  Lt  vice  Smith, 

prom.  10  May 

I  Lt  Douglaia,  ftom  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Ridd, 

pram.  16  do. 

Eni.  Rouse,  from  20  F.  Lt.  by  purch. 

vtee  Grant,  prom.  17  do.      45 

^  A*  l^ciuydy*  uu^  by  ptush.  vice  Darr 

Hog*  57  F.  S'l  do. 

Em.  M»loolm«  ft-ora  C  F.  Lt  by  purch.      46 

▼ice  lioifhead,  prom.  7  June 

9  Eya.  Woolb,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Lowth, 

proin.  17  May 

J.  Doondly,  Em.  do.     47 

10  -  -       J.  O.  Paley,  Eni.  by  purch.  vice  Catet, 

prom.  26  June     50 

\T  \        Lb  Dumi,-ftom  14  F.  Lt  vice  Wade- 

MP,  ret  h.  p.  1  F.  10  May     5S 

D.  D.  KflBoedy,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Tcdiie,  pram.  5  June 

11  Eni.  Waiaon,  Lt  bypurch.  vice  Mac-     53 

koude,  prom.  17  May 

J.  'Lloyd,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Cham- 
bers, 41  F.  fS  do. 
M.  C.  Wilder,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Wat-     S6 

son,  prom.  S4  May,  \W1 

W.  S.  Rose,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Elphin- 
atone,  R.  Uovse  Gds.  14  June     59 

1 1  Capt  Davis,  from  75  F.  Capt  vice  Ben- 

nett, ret  h.  p.  rvc.  dlfT  31  May 

19  Lt  Raloh,  from  30  F.  Capt.  by  purch. 

vice  Slade,  prom.  5  June 

SO  J.  Rodgen,  E^  by  purdk  vice  Rouse, 

S  F.  17  May      60 

n  Hon.  II.  T.  Stanley,  2d  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Stretton,  prom.  5  June     62 

i\  J.  Chctwode,  Ens.  by  imrch.  vice  Row- 

ley, prom.  do. 

?>  Hosp.  Assist  Stuart,  Asjiat  Surg,  vice      6:^ 

Reid,  X>  F.  31  May 

Lt  Oflbom,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Keens,      r,H 
prom.  1 4  June 

n  Lt.  Vereker,  from  h.  p.  Lt  viee  Chris-     Cd 

tian.  prom.  24  May 

It  Butler,  Rom.  bfparvh.  rice  Craagh, 
fntHtt.  \»  dp. 

VoT.  XX  f I. 


Hosp.  Assist  Poole,  Assist  Surg,  vice 
Mullarky,  h.  p.  U  June 

Ens.  Barrow,  Lt  vice  Lewin,  dead 

15  Dci%  1M& 
H.  W.  Magee,  Ens.  do. 

J.  Whittam,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Paar- 
son,  47  F.  14  June  182T 

Lt  Caldwell,  from  13  F.  Lt  vice  0*« 
Neill,  prom.  5  do. 

G.  Harford,  Ens.  by  purch.  tice  firo- 
derick,  prom.  21  May 

Surg.  Ayton,  from  91  F.  Surg,  vice 
Orton,  ret  h.  p.  I  R.  Vet  Bn.  3l  do. 
Lt  Jackson,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Emer- 
son, prom.  17  do* 

O^Iara,  from  47  F.  Lt  vice  Mac- 

pherson,  prom.  31  do. 

— —  Tedlic,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  O*- 

Kccfc.  prom.  6  Juno 

Aifriit  Surg.  Reid,  from  f5  F.  Surg. 

vice  Prosser.  dead  do. 

Lt  Davis,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  (VKeefe, 

pruro.  27  do. 

J.  Gordon,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Ross, 

caiK*.  14  do. 

J.  E.  Le  Blanc,  Ens.  vice  Gosselin,  4S 

F.  10  May 

Ens.  Irvine,  from  96  F.  Lt  by  purdi. 

vice  Bernard,  ret  17  do. 

Lt  Matthew,  Capt  vice  Seymour,  dead 

5  Jan. 

Ens.  Evans,  Lt  doi 

Lt  Dudley,  ttota  87  F.  L(.  Vice  Stew. 

art,  prom.  H  June 

Lt.  Crowther,  from  h.  p.  T  F.  Lt  vice 

Dunn,  12  F.  10  May 

Ens.  Young,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Evan*, 

ret  7  Jan. 

— —  Lowther,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  O'- 

Hallorau,  99  F.  31  May 

EI.  Stuart,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Vouni; 

7  Jan. 
R.  A.  Danicll,  Ens.  b)'  purdu  vice  Low. 
ther  31  May 

Ens.  Clarke,  Lt  by  purch.  vioe  Deane. 
prorn^  7  JuD^ 

——'Bennett,  from  69  P.  Ihis.       '  do.' 
Ens.  Yonge,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Camp- 
bell, prom.  17  May 
W.  Gosselin,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Yongc. 
prcmi.                                     14  June 
Ens.  Pearson,  from  31 F.  Lt.  by  purch. 
vice  Sleivart,  prom.  7  do^ 
Lt  Willcs,  gua.  Mast  viee  Baxter.dead 

31  May 

Capt  Lord  C.  J.  F.  Russell,  from  56  F. 

Capt.  vice  Berkeley,  ret  h.  p.  rec. 

dim  do. 

C.  £.  D.  Warren,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice 

Western,  prom.  5  June 

MsJ.  Ped,  from  69  F.  LtCol.  by  purch, 

vice  Manuel,  ret  7  do. 

Capt  Eden,  firom  h.  p.  Cant  pay.  dilT. 

vice  Lord  C.  F.  J.  Russell,  52  F. 

31  May 
J.  Farmer,  $ns.  by  puxcfa.  vice  Jesse, 
prom.  10  Ho. 

Lt  Carmiahael,  Capt  vioe  Stevenson, 
dead  5  Dec.  1826 

So).  Ma).  Calder,  AA\.  with  rank  of 
Kdm.  vie*  Carmlehau,  prom.  do. 
Lt  Spearman,  from  h.  p.  Royal  Art 
Lt  vice  Evans,  prom.  24  May,  1887 
Assist  Sur.  Uutdiisoo,  fkom  n.  p.  S 
W.  L  R.  Assist  Surg,  vice  FawoeU. 
dead  14Jime. 

Setj.  J.  Montgomery*  A4).  and  Ess. 
vice  M'Fadden,  8.^  F.  7  do. 

M.  Maxwell,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  0'< 
Rcilly,  prom.  26  do. 

T.  CoUman,  Eaa.  by  puidi.  vice  Dou- 
glas. 44  F.  V\>kM 
J.  Johoaob.  laik  \y|  ^ra«^  "iSffft  ^w^ 


<WfD.pTaRU 


\\«ik« 


^•1. 
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Appointments,  Promotions,  S^e* 


LAHg. 


70 
7t 

75 

90 

t4 

85 
86 

87 


G.  J.  B.  Htnkey,  En.  by  purch.  Tice 

Bennett,  45  F.  14  June 

Gent  Cadet  J.  O.  Ot>rr7,  fktan  R.  MU. 

Cc^.  Ens.  yioe  Shean,  87  F.    11  May 
Em.  Raymond,  Lttby  pnrch.  vice  God- 
frey, reL  17  do, 
—  Knox,  ttom  95  F.  Ena.  do. 
W.  Sutton,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Janrls, 

prom.  5  June 

Capt.  Hume,  ftom  h.p.  Capt.  pay.  di9^ 

vice  Davis,  15  F.  31  May 

— —  Hottum,  from  h.  p.  da  pay.  dilf. 

to  h.  p.  Fund,  vice  Loring.  prom. 

f4do. 
Lt  Norton,  tnm  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Bere» 

prom.  19  June 

•— — Kellet,  from  b.  p.  do.  vice  Penny, 

prom.  do. 

Eua.  Black,  Adj.  vice  Penny,  prom.  do. 
J.  Egan,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Laird, 

pmm.  5  do* 

Ens.  M'Fadden,  from  63  F.  Adj.  and 

Ens.  vice  M  *  Gfllewie,  dead        7  do. 
H.  Heron,  lbs.  by  purch.  vice  Davis, 

prom.  19  do. 

Lt.  Creagh,  from  b.  p.  Lt  vice  Kear« 

ney,  prom.  14  do. 

Baylee,  Capt  vice  BeU,  41  F. 

lUMay 
Ens.  Dudley,  Lt  vice  Baylee  do. 

— —  Shean,  from  70  F.  vice  Keonelly, 

prom.  11  do. 

F.  Dunbar,  Ens.  vice  Dudley     10  do. 
Surg.  Laroert.  from  h.  p.  1  R.  Vet  Bn. 

Surg,  vice  Avion,  31  F.  31  do. 

Ens.  Carter,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Tim- 

brell,  ret  24  do. 

Lt  Clayton,  from  h.p.  Lt.  vice  Tweed, 

prom.  5  June 

J.  Wardle,  Em.  by  purch.  vice  Knox, 

75  F.  17  May 

J.  Clyde,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Bush, 

prom.  5  June 

Cant  MutUebnry,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Morris,  prom.  i7May 

tune  Bxi.  M.  Fit^ald,  Sd  Lt  by  pureh.  vice 

Mackmnon,  prom.  5  June 

1 W.  I.  R.  Capt  Deckher,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Capt 

vice  Winkler,  proM.  10  May 

S  Eni.  Collins,  from  h.  pw  Paym.  vice 

Fraser,  deftd  si  March 

Ctylon  B*  Lt  Rogen,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Taree, 

ret  7  June 

Ordnance  Department* 
|lo^  Alt.  td  LI.  Gore,  Itt  U.  viee  Douglas,  de«l 

8  June 
111  At.  Sug.  Halahon,  Jf.Di  Surg. 

5dOb 
fd  Aa.  Swg.  Tnthill,  Ist  Aa.  Surg,  do^ 
— — -«—  Nizoiv        dOi  vice  Hah- 
hon  do. 

J.  Goldsworthy,  Sd  As.  Surg.      IS  do. 
lU  J.  LucM,  MJX  dok  vice  Tuthill  do. 

Stqf. 

Xaf.Fnser,  C^km  R.Dep.  Qua.  Mas. 

Gen.  hi  Oykm,  with  ruiK  of  Lt  CoL 

▼ict  Hardy,  rw.  Si  May,  1837 

Medical  Department. 

Gk  GuUivo;,  Uoh>*  Ai.  to  Forces,  vioe 

Gwdwiiw  1 F.  17  May,  ]  8S7 

J.  IngUs,  do.  vice  Adams.  30  F. 

7  June 
The  mndermefdiontd  Cadets  qf  tbt  Hon.  the  East 
Intfte €omMi«y'«  Service,  to  k^veTetHoorary 
Rank  at  Enei^  during  the  period  qf  their  be- 
in^mleoBod  mder  t^  Command  qf  Lieut.-CoL 
Pasiem,  qf  tha  Bauai  Bngi»eere»  at  Chatham, 
Jim  indd  iMtrudlont  ht  the  Art  qfSapphtg 
mmdMHimg, 

GeDl.CadalF.I>ltBuu 
H.ftaaer 
———W.  Garrard 
■■     H.  A.  Lake 
R.NIVMC 


81 
91 

85 

9« 


7  Jun^  18S7 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


VfuUtaehed. 
To  be  hient^oL  qflnlknirp  hp  pur^oMe. 
Lt  and  Cape;  Crewe,  tnm  3  F.  Gds. 

5  June,  18S7 
9^A^Mfqf§n  ofinfanint  km  pmrchtut. 
Capt.  siMde,  from  19  F.    5  June,  l«yr 


Capt  Hon,  W.  L.  L«  F.  d«  Rooi,  ftov 
1  Life  Gda.  do. 

To  be  CqptaHu  qf  ii^ntrp  by  purehaw, 

Lt  Lloyd,  ftoln  45  F.  vice  Amh^M, 
cancelled  81  May,  18S7 

Hon,  A,  A.  Daliell,  from  18  Dr. 

S6  June 
To  be  Lieutenenti  of  It^ntry  by  jmrekate. 

Ens.  Bufth,  from  96  T.,     5  June,  18S7 

—  Western,  from  53  F.  do. 
Sd  Lt  Stretton,  from  S3  F.  do. 
Ens.  Rowley,  from  S4  F.  do. 
■  Osbome,  from  $5  F.  do. 
Cor.  Tower,  fh>m  7  Dr.  do. 
Ens.  Jarvis,  from  75  F.  do. 
Sd  Lt  Mackinnon,  fhxn  Rifle  Brig.  do. 
Ens.  Laird,  from  rt4  F.  do. 

Tedlie,  from  IS  F.  do. 

Davb,  fh>m  86  F.  19  do. 

O'Reilly,  tttm  65  F.  S6  do. 

rates,  from  10  F.  •  do. 

To  be  Ensign  by  purchsM, 
Hon.  A.  O.  Percy  S6  June  18?7. 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenant*  actually  tervhig 
upon  Full  Fay,  whose  CommiteionM  are  dated  in 
or  previous  to  the  year  1811,  have  accepted  Pro^ 
median  upon  HaifPay,  aeeordlng  to  the  Hene- 
ral  Order  of  nth  December,  18S6. 

To  be  Captains  qf  Infantry, 

Lt  Janncey,  from  10  F.  5  June,  18S7 

—  Finey.  from  15  F.  do. 

cyNrin,  tram  35  F.  do. 

Tweed,  fkom  05  F.  do. 

(yKeefie,  from  55  F.  do. 

Keens,  from  S5  F.  do. 

Beere,  from  76  F.  19  do. 

Penny,  ftnom  80  F.  do. 

— —  Monuon,  from  R.  Wagg.  Tr.  do. 

Hammill.  from  60  F.  S6  do. 

— -  Barrett,  from  98  F.  do. 

Excftauffet, 
Bt  Col.  Thornton,  40  F.  with  Lt  CoL  VaUant, 

82  F. 
Lt  CoL  BrothertOB,  IS  Dr.  vee.  dift  with  Ui  CoL 

Stawell,  h.  p. 
Lt  Col.  Vigoteux,  80  F.  with  Lt  CoL  Staepoole, 

46  F. 
UaioT  Atkins,  75  F.  ree.  dift  wilh  Uuiot  Brown, 

h.  p. 
Capt  Smith,  69  F.  lee.  dift  with  Capt  Ogttvy. 

b.  p. 
Capt  Heyman,  18  Dr.  recdSft  with  Capt  Cnw- 


ley,  h.  p. 
CaptF 


Franchinl,  GO  F.  ree.  di£  with  Capt.  Mark- 
ham,  h.  p. 
Capt  Ellis,  80  F.  ree.  dlfH  with  Capt  Blayney. 

ftp. 
Lieut  Stapleton,  13  F.  zee.  dUt  with  Uaot  Bar* 

ker,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Pilfold,  67F.  rec.dUC  wilh  Uaot.  R-OiaBt, 

h.  p. 
Lieut  Chirke,  5  Dr.  Gda.  rao.  dift'  wlGi  Uewt 

Beville,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Evered,  13  Dr.  with  Liant  KavOla^  80  F. 
Lieut  Blackball,  30  F:  with  Lieut  Andrewa,  48  F. 
Xieut  Schoof,  30  F.  with  Llaut  ToMn,  54  F. 
Lieut  Efliott,  45  F.  with  Lieut  Courtaywe.  87  F. 
Lieut  JeA,  7  Dr.  ree.  di£  with  Litet  Tower, 

h.p. 
Lieut  Belfoid, S  F.  with  Lieut  Dowglaat*  h.p. 
Lieut.  Soott,  35  F.  with  Lieut.  Butfcr,  h.  pw  1  R 

VetBn. 

Resignation*  and  Eetirementi* 
Ueutenani  QeneraL 
Bkiaoer. 

Llralrnaflrf  Cohneh, 
Manael,  53  F. 
Thoaotoo*  6ren.Gds. 

Matort, 
Gflland,  h.p.Unatt 
Gaff,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Capiaim* 
Taree,  Ceylon  Rcgt 

ueutenant*. 
Barnard,  38  F. 
Godfrey.  72  F. 
Thnbrell,  94  F. 
CoUfaui»th.p.lOOF. 
FennelL  h.p. 87  F. 
fitawaid.Yi.p.lOir. 
llwttntiun,\v.\».  VI V . 


Wot,  h.  p.  M  P. 
OMLlLpiiSflP. 
SlielSt  lu  p.  oof  • 
MfrtoM— 11.  h.  B.  84  F. 
Ctwu.  Uto  1  R.  V«t.  Ba. 
HMtley*  lupw  lOS  F. 
Iirana»4iK 

9«lB,  b.  p.  R.  W.  L  RtMtM. 
JOMfc^fbiW.  LRtgL 

Smtign. 
Buchanan.  li.fb»5F. 

Cornel. 
Ctaayi^TDbOdi. 

JPttyiiM4/«r. 
AOUmam^  h.  pi  SO  Dr. 

HotplUU  AaH$ianit, 


Ap/KHninunii,  Promoiiom,  ^c. 


Deaths, 

Wiln^  Bait  latiia  Company^  garr.  on  nanam 
fhMnlndiA  lApriUlSS? 

JU.  CMmeli 
Martin,  late  Invalida,  Serem  Stoka^  Worcaatar- 
■kin  S61ljucfa»  I8n 

Jlfa^. 
TwMT,  laia  R»  AiL  Dn  van,  Fttwoctlw  Suiaex 

Si  Jan. IttiT 
Caalaiiii* 
Tka  Oiifo  ^aot^onT^  F-  85  F.  Umdoa 

17  Jona^  18S7 
Fuqnhanoo.  h.  p.  84  F.  Montroaa^  N.B.  3  Mar. 
GoonoUy.  h.  p.  i  w.  L  A.  1  Juna 

CnoWian,  h.  p.  98  F.  92  March 


961 

UiuUnaid*, 
E.  A.  D..MaxwalW  llpr.onpaMfa  firom  Indte 

to  the  Cast  oTGoodlkpa      SdNov.  18S8... 

M'GiDawfe.  A4Jutant  to,  85  F.  OltaaaltBr 

IS  April,  1811 
ConTtnev,  97  F.  Komcfalla,  Colombo  tO  Imk, 
J.  HiU.  K.  Art.  London  t5  May 

Cha.  Douglai»  R.  Art.  Chaltaobam  7  Jnna 

Davajr,  h.  p.  13  F.  Brtatol  19  daw 

Ryan.  h.  p.  SI  F.  Aldemey  S  May 

O'DonaelU  b.  p.  81  F.  Watton,  naar  Bath    6  dol 
Hartihom,  Uue  S  R.  VaC.  Bn.  9  do. 

Turner,  late  1  do.  5  Maj 

Cormti*  attd  Stuigiu* 
Dobaon,  S  Dr.  Gda.  DubUn  SI  June,  18S7 

Meyrick,  h.  p.  i  F.  Hamlogham,  St  Omar,  Franea 

7  do; 
Staqpoole,  h.  p.  49  F.  SI  Hay 

Din^,  h.  p.  Cape  Corpa,  Cantarbnry       14  do. 
RobinHia,  h.  p.  Freneh't  Lary,  Roan,  Co.  Ar« 

magh  7do. 

WilkuMOO,  h.  p.  17  F.  DubUn  tl  Jan.  18S9 


Patullo,  93  F.  Antigua 
Thompaoo,  h.  p.  S  Dr.  PierMll 


18  April,  ISn 

11  May,  1817 

Spswfotth,  h.  p.  S8  Dr.  London  S7  Jan. 

Adkina,  h.  p.  btex  Fen.  Inf.  Rathcoota  11  Fab. 

.    Mtdieml  Dnartmemi, 
Sva§,  Chomlay,  Sow  Cork  MiL  RAthoormack 

A  Juna,  1897 
Apoth.  Robb  OioMow,  at  Oia^fow  19  Aprtl 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Booty,  h.  p.  London      3  Jnno 
Assist.  Surg.  Faweett,  6t  F.  Ireland  S9  Maf 

Assist.  Surg.  Tabama,  h.  p.  SklUan  R^ 


Alphabbtical  List  of  English  Barxbufts^  from  SlstMay  to  Sl8t  June, 

18S7. 


,  C  Lateteook,  Staffordshire,  dealar. 
BfaeetrdU  J.  Liverpool,  coal-marchant 
Bailey,  J.  lata  of  Homcastle,  Lincoloshirq,  lion- 


Beithon,  J.  lata  of  LiTOrpool,  merchaitt 
Brccton,  H*  Oaliwd-straat,  woolleu-draper. 
WiBinaiL  J*  Towkasbory,  OloucastarBlilre, 

manufacturer. 
Brnrlrkink,  J.jwilor,  WhttahaTan,  Cumberland, 

spirit-dealer. 
nasitdga>  R.  Chantea  straet.  Bedfard-a^.,  builder. 
Barnes,  T.  WItteraham,  Isle  of  O&ney,  Kent, 


Burgess,  R.  late  of  Rainbam,  Kent,  brick-maker, 
■laiilk,  G'  and  I.  Bedilay,  Dorar^atrcet,  Piaea- 

dilly.  holcl-keapara. 
B«Mm«  J.  T.^BraniUt.,  Chenpshle,  laca^aaler. 
BadnoU,  R.  Leek,  SUffordhhire,  bankac 
BlildtaaBbVfc  B.  OkMcestar,  printer. 
Barnard.  E.  Dcptford.  wina-raerchant. 
Bafmnail,  W.  CbelteBham,  plasterer. 
CookTw.  EsMv,  saddler. 
CSaanaaom  J.  BaUbrd,  ropa>mak«r. 
Coaaarat,  J.  N.  P.  Tcwquay,  Devonahira,  moDay- 


GoUia.  O.  Romfbrd,  Essex,  IrannionMr, 

Craa^   O.   Chakrolt-terraeab    Lambath,    aom- 


Ckiko,  F.  aliaa  dark*  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk, 

butcher. 
Coosina,  &  W.  Norton-Falnte,  Mnan^raper. 
Campion,  J.  G«i|boroagh,  V orkshlra. 
Cole,  T.  Bast  Stdnabouae,  Plymouth, 
Croft  R.  and  S.  Chaqislde.  lac 
Daoaaiaiw  J*  Prastoo,  draper. 
Daniel,  G.  Jun.,  Birmiognaro, 
Davii,  F.  and  P.  Woodnrth,  Whltah«Tn«  avtl^ 

cn-wara>manufiicCureTB. 
Edwards,  H.  Cheltenham,  brfekmidkar. 
English,  F.  Birmingham,  draper. 
Fmney,  C.  Derby,  cabinetmaker. 
Ford,  J.  Reading,  Berkshire,  bricklayer. 
Fox,  O.  R.  Biadkheath,  merchanL 
Ftnwick,  T.  Gateshead,  Durham,  woolkD-din* 

par. 
Femilioii^,  J.  Frognd,  Staflbrddlbt,  Ciaibtr* 


Faiibotham*  J.  olfaarwiaa  J.  Faiibotfiama,  NMbr* 

ton,  Yorkdiire,  ooai«iareliant» 
Grearca,    W.    H.    New-court,    CmtehoMkmb 

•  druggist. 
Gregory.  J.  Suu  stiML  Bishopgat04traeta  frofarw 
Goddard,  J.  and  A.  F.  Copa,  Walworth,  anpc 

refineiB. 
Gonaon,  R.  BudilanlMnr,  warrimnaanaaa. 
Garese,  D.  Hackney-road.  merchanL 
Gmvcs,   I.   RIehmond-plaoa,   Faar-afiaal^  Wall 

worth,  sugaiHraflner. 
Haldy,  F.  Craven-atreet,  Strand.  wtmHuawhnat 
Hedgea,  C.  AMarmanbury,  wasahonsamnni 
Howell.  T.  and  L  HowaU,  Junior,  Bath,  npliol* 

sterers. 
Hetherington,  H.Kta«^pita4traat,  Hotban»  ipda^ 

ar. 
HUler,  F.  L  Dover,  Kent,  bnUdar^ 
Uaslem,  J.  Bolton  la  arioori,  Laiwdrira^  trtpo- 

dreuer. 
Hunt,  — .-»  Biaelraahawi  Par?) . 

burner. 
HolUnfr.  J.  Nether  Knutaftwd,  Chaatar, 
Hav,  i£.  W.  Oxftwd  auaat,  tobaeeontrt. 
Jemeys,  L  Lambeth,  ironmonger, 
Jaffkays.  I.  St  PhiUp  and  JaeoS,  OluMflfrtlit^ 

Tictualler.  

Jones,  B.  ComptoiMcraat,  8oImI|  groean 

Joyce,  I.  and  L  Hduaman,  SmtiiMiraat,  NocUm 

amptoo  aqiisra,  cotour-maninfisclorarfc 
Jennings,  J.  W.  Birmingham,  factor. 
Jackson,  J.  St  Swithin's^iane,  shlpownHW 
Jones,  B.  W.  tawkasburv,  serlvanar* 
Kenyon,  J.  Blackburn.  glBas<dealer. 
Kieran.  W.  Oraat  Ownga  meat, 

buttaT'inorGliant. 
Leaker.  G.  F.  Brisi;9l.  aarthenware  daalar. 
Latham,  J.  Liverpool,  wine  and  iplrit«-^ 
Lovdaad.  W.  Baiinondaey,  shIpwrlghL 
Lee,  J.  Leioeater.  oom-dcaler. 
Lomax.  J.  Stockport,  bookseller. 
Lloyd,  A.  DoUeliy.  Merionethshfae.  grocer. 
.  Mara.  J.  L.  Maiket^row,  Oxford-market,   no- 
tualler. 
Mfllar,  W.  lata  of  Roahampton,  Surrey,  butetaar. 
Morton,  W.  Great  Cattn-lna,  Doctor's  Com- 


Fiihar/  J.  Knaiaghuu,  tUtper» 


aapvaa—  pilXDluS.  _ 
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Ifanington.  T.  HmiUnn,  ifonmonKer. 
NlRhtiiifimte.  E.  Mancbettcr,  porter-dealer. 
Ni^tinfftle,  B.  and  Ob  Wortiiy,   

porter^ealnt. 
Nathan,   I.  Welliiigton-place,  Shepherd't-bmh, 

.mnaksaeltar. 
PuUaa,  S.  P.  Knarctborough,  YoriLdiire,  rooner- 

■aeilTiim'* 
PlunlMtt,  W.  and   I.  WhltedMipel-road,   Iron- 

'  mongers* 
Peanoa,  T*  Miti^eoort,  Flct(4treet»  wine-mer- 

chaau 
PmcuMi,  W.  Melktham.  Wiltfthlre,  rope-maker. 
Price,  T.  St  Clenaent't-lane,  vietualler. 
IMnninger,  W.  and  W.  Pinninger,  Junior,  Calne» 

.  wmahire.  dothian. 
PhiUips,  H.  Stepney-houae,  Yorkshire,  merchant 
PfiiUifM,  G.  BrighthcIrostDDe,  confacfioner. 
Pinnington,-  D.  Queen-bead-yard,  Great  Qoeen- 

.itreet,  Lineotai'a-inn-fidda. 
PaRdicllcr,  C.  and  I.  Huntinf^on,  bankers 
Packit,  J*  Regent-fttreet,  oifanan. 
Paraguen.  J.    Francb-stveec,  Tottenbam-court- 

road,  baker. 
Robinton.  R.  Hastinet,  Suuex,  grocer. 
Rqbioo,  B.  Newcattie  upon-Tyne,  laddler. 
Rutherford,  T.  Agnes-place,  \iVateikx>4oad«  mcr* 

chant. 
Richards,  G.  Argoed,  Monmouthihire,  grocer. 
Ross,  G.  and  W.  Ilammond,  Strand,  wine^oer- 

chants. 
Regnardtn,    A.  Great  Wincfaester-atzaet, 

nctdiant. 


Bohknt^tU, 


CAog- 


Reynolds,  H.  Cheltenham,  saddkr. 

Rose,  W.  Strand,  music-seller. 

Ralph,  T.  Crutdied-ftfar«k  surgeon. 

Rich,  J.  Lime-street,  merdiant. 

Redpath,  C.  Greenwich,  Kent,  bulkier. 

Smith,  S.  Hastings,  Sussex,  Imkeepec. 

Stratford,  D.  W.  Rtpley,  Derbyshiiv,  grocer. 

Spooner,  C.  Chelsea,  IfneB-draper. 

Strubell,  R.  East  Moulscy,  Surrey,  eaipwter. 

Smithers,  I.  H.  LiverpDol,  nrorision-merehaiit. 

Sadler,  J.  Jermyn-strect,  wtne-raereiUHiL 

Salmon,  W.  Elthara,  Kent,  victualler. 

Stockall,  1.  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden«  vool- 

lendraper. 
Schulefield,  W.  Wardleworth*  Roclidak^  Aop- 

keeiier. 
Smith,  M.  H.  Little  Chcater-aCreet.  QroiVCBor- 

place,  stone-mason. 
TiUton.  T.,  Tilston,  T.,  and  L  Jonca,  lloM, 

Flintshire,  ironfounders. 
Tarralst,  T.  Bath,  haberdasher. 
WaUin,  J.  Leicester-place,  Leiccster-i^pum,  pto- 

■  no-forte  maker. 
Walkc.  A.  and  J.  Sanders,  King-ftnet,  Cheap* 

side,  TicCuallers. 
Waters.  W.  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  baker. 
Wren,  T.  Preston,  Lancashire,  ironmonger. 
Webb,  J.  Stroud,  (iloncestershire,  draper. 
Woffiill,  W.  C.  Worcestershire,  glove-mami£io* 

tuTcr. 
Wortley,  N.W.  Uppingham,  Rutlandshire,  dealer. 
Wonall,  T.  H.  St  John's-ftreet,  West  Smithfleld. 

wine-merchant. 


Alpuabetical  List  of  Scottish  Bankrupts^  from  1st  May  to  30th  June, 

1827. 


Aitkcn,  James,  fknuer  in  Kilmarnock. 

Allan,  David  Cruden,  iron-monger,  Aberdeen. 

Artlmt,  .Charles,  cattl»4ealer,  grain  and  coal- 
merchant,  residing  in  Raith  Mill,  paxWi  of 
Ooylum. 

Blincow  and  Co.  silk-warehousemen,  Edinburgh* 

brofrnaod  Craig,  builders  in  Edinburgh. 

CJaUaader,  Rk;hard««of  Fankerton,  add  nuumfkc- 
tuicr,  Balmaha. 

CaapheU*  Marindoe^  and  Co.  uphotalereis  in 
Gbsgow. 

Qqliocp,  James,  sofnetlme  paper^makcr  at  Kin> 
leith,  and  (ormer  and  cattle-aealer  at  Pentland 


Cuming,  James,  and  Co.  potter,  Borrowstounness. 

Davie  .ai)d  CluiBtie»  nmchants.  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

DIckaon,  Giiar,  oaker  in  Edinbnxgh. 

Duncan,  Archibald  and  John,  date-merchants  or 
slaters,  in  Johnston. 

Fletdier,  William,  print-seller,  and  carver  and 
gilder,  Edinburgh. 

Forfldrand  Stalker,  merchanti  and  wanufarturers, 
Glasgow. 

Forrerter,  John,  merdiant,  AUoa. 

Glass,  John,  printer  and  dyer  at  Finnieston,  near 
Glasgow. 

Ccm;  Njtthankl,  and  Sgn,  mwifr«ellers,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Grierson,  David,  dung-merdiant,  Lrith. 

UaUey,  J<4m,  and  Co.  distillers  and  grain-dealers 
in  CrieC  and  David  Halley  and  John  Halley, 
residing  there,  the  individual  partners  of  laid 
company. 

Harris,  James,  Jnn.  and  Co.  mer«ihants  in  Dum- 
barton. 

Uanlsaii.  John  David,  Jeweller,  Edinburgh* 

Innes,  William,  and  Co.  spirlUnerchanta,  Gkw- 
gow. 

JoBMion,  Jamet  and  John,  carrying  ojn  business 
in  Glaiflow  ai  writcn«  under  th«  Qrm  of  Janwa 
Jtrtmiton. 


l^ng,  Walter,  manuActurer  in  Paisley. 

Leith  and  M*Nee,  coach-proprietors,  and  tnCdeis 

in  Glasgow. 
Maclean,   Alexander  Walker,   itafioiMr,  Edtai- 

burgh. 
M'Leish,  John,  coach-proprietor,  and  trader  In 

Perth. 
M'L«od,  Joseph,  senior,  builder,  PaMey. 
M*Leod.  Joseph,  jun.  druggist  and  vender  of 

medicines  in  Paisley. 
Meiklc.  Thomas,  cattle^ealer.  Fort  HopeCooa^ 

Edinburgh. 
Monro,  CuUn  and  Co.,  printers  and  puMisten  In 

Stirling. 
Peterson.  William,  cloth-merchant  In  CaCrine. 
Ritchie,  John,  iron-monger  in  Edinburgh. 
Robertson,  John  ai>d  Ca,  groeers  and  apiilU 

dealers,  Bridgcton,  near  Gungow. 
Ruthven,  John,  mechanician  and  iron-lbanderin 

Fdinbursh. 
Scott,  \V  ilUam,  boikler,  Stoekbridge,  Bd!nbargh. 
Smcllie,  William,  spirit-dealer,  Bridgcton,  near 

Cilaxgow.    ■ 
Steele  and  Walker,  builders,  Edjnbargh. 
Thomson,  James  and  Co.  carpet-merenanta,  Edin- 
burgh. 
Thomson,  John,  merchant  in  Dumfries. 
Thomson,  Waller,  general  agent,  auctionear  and 

appraiser,  Dundee. 
Walker,  William   Cuningham,  of  Sunnvbanka 

quarrier,  limebumer,  sind  builder,  reridfaif  ai 

Invetkeithing. 
Wardrop,  Douglas,  manufacturer  In  Glasgmr. 
Watson  and  AUan,  Ironmongers  in  Kdlnbuigli. 
Whitelaw.  Robert,  coach^noprietor,  hone  setter, 

und  spirit-dealer  in  Glasjgiow. 
Wright,  John  and  Co.  ship  chandlers,  Broomia> 

law,  Glasgow. 
Young,  Thomas  mcxdianti  Glvgowb 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dee.  tB,  18t6.  At  Columbo.  ia  Ceykn,  the  Lady 
of  UcuL-Cokmel  Undiaj,  C.B.  78th  Highlanden, 
ufadau^ter. 

Jan,  15. 14f7*  At  Doinh«y,  Mn  Forbes,  wife 
(•f  Captain  John  Forbes,  of  ibe  SOth  regiment  Na- 
tive  Infantry.  Bombay  of  a  dnughirr. 

Aprit  23,  At  Woolwich  Common,  the  Lady 
of  LieuL-Colonel  Buchanan,  Royal  Engineera, 
of  ailaughter. 

!!L  At  his  house,  Ehisten  Sqiure,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Hugh  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Calcutta,  of  a 


SB.  At  Broom  Hall,  the  Countess  of  Elgin,  of  ■ 
itilMxim  son. 

'J9.  At  3,  Hope  Street,  Mrs  Turner  of  Turner* 
baUL  of  a  daugotcr. 

So.  At  Lochbuy  House,  the  Lady  of  Murdoch 
M'Laine.  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  n.  Castle  Street,  Mn  M'Farlan,  of  a  son. 

—  At  gueen  Street.  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Alnuindcr  Norman  Madeod,  Esq.  of  Harris,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Penchriie,  Mrs  Pott,  of  a  daughter. 
.Vay  9.  At  Newington,  Mrs  M'Candlish,  of  a 

daughter. 

.1.  At  DamhaU,  the  Lady  of  Captain  F.E.  Loch, 
ufaMNi. 

—  At  Longford,  tlie  Lady  of  J.  Shedden,  Esq. 
9  lit  regiment,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Tanlow  Court,  Bucks,  the  Viscountess 
kirkwall,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Walleyford,  near  Musselburgh,  the  wife 
of  JaoMs  Whitson,  gardener,  of  a  son.  and  on  the 
hth.  of  two  daughters ;  one  of  the  latter  died  on 
the  nth. 

8.  At  No.  6.  Howe  Street.  Mrs  Thos.  C  Smith, 
Ufa  daughter. 

9.  Mrs  Edward  West,  Cumberland  Street,  of  a 
dsughter. 

lUL  At  No.  7.  Elder  Street,  Mrs  Speoce,  of  a 
daui;hter. 
11.  At  Fettes  Row.  Mrs  Robt.  Dunlop,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Kilbagie.  Mrs  Stein,  of  a  daughter. 
It.  At  l-ogie.  Mrs  Fyfe.  of  a  son. 

13.  At  8,  Shandwick  Place,  the  Hon.  Mn  Ram- 
uy.  of  a  dJsughter. 

15.  At  Foxhall,  Mrs  Cameron,  of  a  son. 

16.  Al  Crawfordsdyke,  Greenock,  Mrs  John 
Camtotd,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Hope  Park,  Coldstream,  the  Ladvof  Capt. 
A.  D.  M'Laren,  Berwickshize  Mihiia,  ota  daugh- 
i.r. 

18.  At  Cahir,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Grey, 
Ruyal  ScoC«  Greys,  of  a  daughter. 

i }.  At  CaLheruie  Bank  House,  Mrs  Ireland,  of 
ason. 

—  At  No.  5,  St  Vincent  Street,  Mis  Dickson,  of 
au». 

—  At  Abetdour  House,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Robert 
Lindsay,  of  ason. 

20.  At  Ba^ogiil  Castle,  the  Countess  of  Caith 
ocM.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Usan,  the  Lady  of  George  Keith,  Esq. 
of  Usan,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Na  9,  SouUi  Cantle  Street,  Edinburgh, 
the  Lady  of  Colonel  Foulis,  Ma<iras  Cavalry,  and 
of  Caimey  Lodge,  Fifeshire.  of  a  sun. 

S8.  At  No.  H.  North  St  David  street,  Mrs  Dr 
Maraulay,  of  a  son. 
SL  At  Ayr,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Hamilton,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sea-aide  Place,  Aberdour,  Mrs  Philp,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Saxe  Cobourg  Place,  the  Lady  of  Colonel 
Fyret,  royal  artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Major-General  Sir 
Colin  Campbell.  ICC.B.  of  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel, 
f>rason. 

—  At  Cockairncy  house.  File,  Lady  Moubray, 
(•(  a  daughter. 

—  Al  No.  30,  Abcrcromby  Place,  Mrs  Hcnder- 
'■^11.  ui  a  still-born  child. 

W.  Al  WclUboiirne.  the  Ui)  of  WiUiam  Hay, 
Kw{.  of  IlrunimcUicr.  iif  a  4011. 

27-  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Lumsdcn  of  Tilwhillv. 
'f  4  fUughter. 


58.  At  larerinate  House,  the  Lady  of  LiaaC«« 
Colonel  Cameron,  C.  B.  of  a  son. 

59.  At  Balgownie,  Mrs  Forbes,  of  a  daugiitcr. 

—  At  Northamberland  Street  Mn  Q^orgf 
Brodie.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  67.  Great  King  street,  Mn  L.  MaeUatoib, 
of  a  son. 

— .  At  Trinity  Green,  Mn  Menkes,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dunkirk,  the  Lady  of  Tbosnas  Maekm- 
lie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

30  At  17.  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Pearson,  of  a  ton. 
31.  In  Coates  Crescent,  Mn  Abereromby  of 
Birkenbog,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Naples,  the  Lady  of  John  Sutherland 
Sinclair,  Esq.  (late  Lieut.^oL  Royal  ArtlUery,} 
uf  ason. 

June  4.  At  Cold-Mow  House,  near  Dubttn,  tte 
Lady  of  Captain  W.  Chikien,  42d  Royal  High- 
landen, of  a  daughter. 

~-  At  Minto  House,  Edinbargh.  the  Lady  of 
S.  R.  Bernard,  Esq.  late  of  Porto  del  PtiBape« 
of  a  son. 

5.  Mn  William  Cullen,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Beaufort  Castle,  the  Hon.  Mn  Fmcr  of 
Lovat.  of  a  dau^iter. 

8.  At  London  Street,  Mn  Riduudson,  of  a 
daughter. 

10.  At  9.  Bellevue  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  MiOor 
Brown,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dalchosnic.  the  Lady  of  Licut.-Coloiiel 
M*  Donald  of  a  daughter. 

IC  At  10.  Charlotte  Street,  Bin  Morlson,  of  a 
son,  who  died  the  eame  day. 

19.  At  Castle  Fiaser,  the  Lady  of  UeaC-Col. 
Fraser,  of  a  sun. 

SI.  At  47,  George  Square,  Mn  Fonest  of  Co* 
miston,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  EdinbuTKh,  the  Lady  of  WiL  L.  Whll«» 
Esq.  advocate,  of  a  son. 

SJ.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Hort,  8lh 
Hussan,  of  a  sen. 

L'6.  Mn  Buchanan  of  Auchintorlie,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

S7.  At  4.  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Dr  Macwhirter.  of  a  daughter. 

Sf9.  At  1  k;.  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
ot  Captain  Charles  Hope,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Jm/y  8.  At  Myret,  Mn  John  Kidd,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

S.  At  78,  George  Street,  Mn  Robert  Nayamyth* 
of  a  son. 

&  At  Chark>tte  Square,  Lady  Gordon  of  EarU- 
ton,  of  a  daughter. 

~  At  !f,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mn  Car^a,  of  a 
daughter. 

7.  The  Lady  of  James  HoCchkIs,  Esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

Lately.  At  Bainfield  House,  near  Edlnbui|^ 
Mn  Alexander  Watt,  of  a  son. 

—  At  5,  St  Jolm  Street,  Mn  Alexander  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES 

Dec.  le.  ISSfL   At  CalcutU,  John  Dempsftn; 
M.D.  of  hill  M^lesty's  3Mth  regiment,  to 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  A.  Colqulioun, 

Jan.  'it  1HS7.   At  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Winchester.  *Jtd  Highlanden,  to  RaeheL  1 
daughter  of  the  late  D.  Walsh,  Esq.  parish  of  St 
George. 

10.  At  Calcutta.  Alexander  Kyd  Lindesay,  Esq. 
of  Balmungie.  Fifinhire.  Assistant-Surgeon  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  service,  to  Mary,  '**"g»*»»* 
of  William  Kcir,  E^q.  of  Rennieston,  Roxbiugh* 
shire. 

AptU  16.  At  Naples,  the  Chevallcx  da  Du- 
pont.  inspector-general  of  the  customs  and  re- 
venue departments  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  to  Misa 
Douglas,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  A.  S. 
DougUii,  kuight.  captiiiii  in  the  royal  navv. 

"1.  At  liarnes,  John  Kurbes,  Esq.  son  of  Gcne- 
lal  Gordon  Forbes,  of  Ham,  Surrey,  to  ElinbeUi 
Maiy,  bicouii  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  JeflVey, 
icvtor  uf  Baitus. 

—  At  Mill  Urav.  Mr  Ueorf^c  DiURV\&aa!&»x»ci*. 
chant.  Glasenw,  u«  J«>»e,  c\^<n\^'0d|2cvVei^  Kte^ 
Craw  fold,  Y>f\.  MiW  Wiac. 
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3a  Mr  William  Dobbie,  watchmaker  and  jew. 
•Hot,  FalUrk.  to  iMballa,  daughter  of  the  late 
Winiam  MunfBll,  Eao.  mcicteiK,  Falldrk. 

May  1.  At  Cheltenfiam,  H.  B.  Maxwell,  Ikq. 
to  MuT  kmm,  cmly  turrlviiig  daughter  of  the  late 
John  UoBter,  fii^  of  the  oovBly  of  Doha*  lie- 
land. 

%  At  Ti^nin.  Dt  E.  D.  Friedlander,  Profet- 
ior  of  PotttMal  Menees  in  the  MmnmmjQt  Ko- 
nigvberg,  to  Anne,  youngest  daoghter  of  the  lato 
Rev*  Genqfa  Goklie,  AthdstaoafonL 

8.  At  Aihol  Crescent,  George  Dempster,  Esq. 
of  SkibOkto  Joanna  Hamiltao,  youngest  daugho 
tei  uf  the  iato  Right  Hon.  Kobert  Dundas  of  Ar- 
nikion.  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 


Marriages,  Deaths- 


tAufr 


l.k  At  Banff,  John  Cumine.  Esq.  younger  of 
Auchry,  b*  Jane,  second  daughter  or  Arcnibald 
Young,  Esq.  soiicitor,  Baafl: 

1ft.  At  4X,  Oaorse  S^uue.  John  C.  Oalston, 
Esq.  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  to  Ca- 
therine, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Home 
Qt  liinhome,  Esq.  clerk  to  the  signac 

23.  At  LuUc,  Captain  J.  K.  Ross,  4id  regiment, 
to  Manaret,  daughter  of  the  late  James  M'lnioy, 
EiQ.  of  Lude. 

ii.  William  Younger,  Jun.  Esq.  of  Craigio* 
lands,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Henry  Johnston, 
■eo.  Fellow  of  Che  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. 

m  At  BackhUl  of  CoantesweUa,  the  Rev. 
John  Stirling.  Peterculter,  to  Helen,  second 
dnughter  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Fowler,  mer< 
chant,  Broadiach,  Skene. 

Jutu  1.  At  Edinburgh.  Alex.  Tovey,  Esq.  34th 
Rgiraent,  to  Miss  Irvine,  dau^ter  of  the  late 
William  Irvine,  Esq.  iihysieian  to  the  forces. 

~  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  William  BaUantyne, 
toaeher,  to  Harnret  Clapham»  seeood  daughter 
of  James  Bum.  Em.  Mint.  • 

•  —  At  Trinity  Church,  Y«k,  Charles  Hale 
Monro,  Esq.  of  Ingcdon  Houm,  Devonshire,  to 
Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Ute  Patrick  M'Doo- 
gall  of  M'Dougall,  Esq. 

a»  At  45,  Getnge  btmeC,  Mr  JoBef,of  the  Thca- 
trc  Royal,  to  Caroline,  eldest  daugMer  of  dM  late 
Alexander  Rae,  Esq.  of  London. 

4.  At  Fisherrow.  Peter  Watt,  Esq.  accountant 
In  Edinfauigh,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Heriot,  Esq. 

—  At  Hawthombank,  Archibald  Dunlop,  Esq. 
distiller,  Haddington,  to  Anne  Hardina.  second 
daughter  of  Robert  Vetch,  Esq.  of  Capooflat. 

-  — >  At  Knodtnalling,  the  Rev.  Gavin  Cullen, 
A.M.  minister  of  Balmaclellan,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  David  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Knocknall- 
inft. 

•^  At  Bridgeton,  near  Montroae,  George  Hull, 
Esq.  M.D.  Montrose,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Ute  Patrick  Orr,  Esq.  of  Bridgeton. 

5.  At  23,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  Frede- 
rick Lewis  lioy,  Esq.  W.S.  to  Manaret  Louiss, 
■eoond  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Maitland, 
Esq.  of  Bankcilour. 

—  Mr  James  Forsyth,  of  his  M^esty's  Cus- 
toms, Leith,  to  Eliiabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Handynide,  Fisherrow. 

(j.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Gregory,  Prince's 
Street,  to  AgMSt  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  John 
Ferguson,  Royal  Lanarkshire  Militia. 

7.  At  Dunfennhne,  Mr  David  AUester,  manu- 
Cheturar,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
David  Christie,  mamifacturer  there 

~  At  S.  Meadow  Place,  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 
Intyre,  Wishatoun,  to  Miss  Catherine  Meggat. 

IX.  At  Bamton  House,  Archibald  Dunbar,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar  of  Northfield, 
Ibut.  to  Keith  Alicia,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Ramsay  of  Bamton,  Esq. 

—  At  BroomUnds,  James  Spittal,  jun.  Eitq. 
Edinburgh,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Innes, 
Bm).  BnMoiUnds. 

—  At  Dunsc,  Mr  James  Murray  of  Ninewar, 
to  Jane,  seoood  daughter  of  Mr  James  Brown, 
bookseller. 

~  At  I'rinity  I^ge,  Dunsc,  Mr  Francis  How- 
den,  Whitelaw,  to  Soiihia,  eldest  daoghter  of  the 
lilc  Dn\id  Brown,  Esq.  of  Penang. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Wilson,  Eaq.  of  Otter- 
htim,  toJMoet,  cldnt  daughter  of  Nkol  Mibic, 
£k7:«fF«MnVfMr. 


14.  At  London,  tlic  Hon.  Capt.  Arthur  Legge. 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  to  tho  Riut 
Hon.  Lady  Anne  Catbeftaa  Holxoyd.  aiator  totoe 
EarlofShelBekL 

15.  At  Auchtermainiie,  the  Rev.  Robt  Bfown, 
minister  of  Largo,  to  Eliiabelh,  daughter  of  the 
late  Christopher  Lwndin,  Esq.  of  AocMntnalrah'. 

—  At  Bdbhnrgh,  Mr  Thos.  Dryadate^  wgleh- 
maker  and  Jeweller,  to  Cliristian  Maiyara^  only 
dBiU[hter  of  J.  Mmellie,  Esq.  Quebec. 

16.  At  SL  George^s.  Hanover  SquarSb  LoBdoB« 
Edward  Berkeley  Portman,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Lady 
Enuna  Ijsoalles,  third  dwiightar  of  tho  Eaii  of 
Uarcwood. 

—  At  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  by 
special  license,  his  Grace  the  Dnkeuf  8b  Albania, 
to  Harriet,  widow  of  the  lata  ThomaaCoutta,  Esq. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  CapC  CoUn  Campbell,  R.N. 
of  Ardpatrick,  Argylhhira,  to  Harriet,  youngert 
daughter  of  James  Royds,  Esq.  of  Blount  Falisgeb 


18  At  Cupar,  George  Gray,  Eaq.  writer,  Perth, 
to  Sophia  Manaret.  only  dau^ter  oCAndrew  Ja<* 
meson,  Esq.  Sheriff-Substitote  of  FiAik 

19.  At  Kelso,  Mr  John  Henderson,  merdiant, 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  lato  Captain  John 
Garss,  of  his  Mi^esty's  55d  Regiment  of  Foot. 

ifu.  At  Milrig.  James  Dennistoun,  Esq.  son  of 
Jaine9  Dennistoun.  Esq.  oi  Golf  Hill,  to  Miss 
Gordon,  daughter  of  W.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Milrig. 

K  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Charles  Howden,  ntr- 
chant.  North  Bridge  street,  to  Joan,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Ebcneser  Anderson,  merchant,  LeWu 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  George  Roheitaon,  mer- 
chant, to  Christiana,  eldest daawhter of  Mr  OoaqjO 
Simpson,  coachmaker.  Abbey  Hill. 

its.  At  Carnegy  Park,  Renftvwshire,  John 
Spence,  Esq.  38,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 
to  Charlotte  Diek  Camagy,  dau^iler  of  the  hto 
Jamai  Camogy,  Esq.  of  Prinooof  Wales  bland. 

—  At  In\^eresk.  Thomas  Mason,  Eiq.  of  Copt* 
Uewiek,  oonnty  of  York,  to  Marfawt,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Paterscm,  Esq.  of  Bia*hend« 
oonnty  of  Ayr. 

—  At  London.  Gibbs  Crauftird  Antrolmsi  Esq. 
of  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  M.  P.  to  Jane,  aannd 
daughter  of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  Bart. 

—  At  1.  Lauriston  Lane,  Mr  Robert  B.  Mlt- 
chell,  merchant,  BdinlMir^,  to  Klito,  eldest 
daughter  of  Captain  Bmwn. 

—  At  Bankfbot.  John  WiHiansoo,  Esq.  West 
Houses,  to  Frances,  second  daughter  of  Robert 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Bankfoot. 

26.  At  Dundee.  John  Symen,  Esq.  banker,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  David  Jobton,  Eni.  of 
Haughhead. 

Loiefy.  At  London,  Thomas  Welsh,  Esq.  of 
Duchess  Street,  Portland  Places  to  Mlaa  Wilson, 
formerly  of  Drury-Lane  TheatiBb 

DEATHS. 

Ju/t/  \S*i6.  At  B«;lnAbarry,  Bengal,  Alexander 
Falconer,  Esq.  second  son  of  the  lato  Rov.  Ak;x- 
ander  Falconer,  minister  of  Edderachills,  Suther- 
landshlre. 

S^L  *21.  At  Penang,  Captain  John  Jamaa  Ga- 
mage,  of  the  Madr&«  Horse  Artillery. 

Oct.  30.  At  CalcutU,  Mr  Robert  u re,  free  mer- 
chant, eldest  son  of  James  Ure,  Esq.  eompCroBer 
of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  Leilh. 

Nov.  vX  At  Madras,  George  Alex.  Brodie,  of 
the  Sd  Madras  cavalry. 

Drc.  7-  At  Madras.  Captain  Donald  M'Qnaen 
of  (^orrybrough,  of  the  "iA  Madras  light  cavalry. 

){(>.  Lost,  while  bathing  in  the  river  Sandoway, 
near  Aracan,  Ensign  Ricnard  D.  Lockhart,  of  the 
(>5d  Bengal  Recent,  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Lockhart,  minister  of  BladJHars  Church,  Olaa- 
gow. 

L»8.  At  Poonah,  Bombay,  WilHam  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Lochdoduurt,  paymaetor,  hb  Majesty's 
SOthFoot. 

Jan.  1. 18f7.  At  Oporto,  Mr  Robert  Marshall, 
surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  brig  Plumper. 

lU.  At  the  Isle  of  France^  Mrs  Invin,  wife  of 
II.  Irwin,  Esq.  paymaster  of  his  MMjfmf*  99th 
rvgiment. 

17.  At  CalcutU,  Lieutenant  Walter  Mackay, 
52d  regiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  second 
son  of  Mr  Mackay,  18  Clyde  Straet,  Bdmbuigb. 

1\.  A  Cu^ta^K,  William  Foimltr,  Biq.  Judge 


i«w.3 


Deaihs, 


2&6 


ta  tbt  t&ntm  cJ  ^  Hoa.  Em 

CMupmy*  tan  of  tlic  tacw  RotorC  PonHMTv 

t.  Treuurer  to  the  Bank  of  Sootlaad. 

I.  At  KiagiUm,  Juiulca,  MrUohn  Anch- 
ttrlonic.  ■ecood  gonof  the  late  Mr  JoKn  Audiler- 
iDBli^  hill  wai  y  itiwty  Bdinbinglu 

7*  Oa  bOMd  tte  Palniin»  on  Ma  pMMge  to 
iBriud,  Captaia  Jolm  FortMi  Paton.  Hon.  EMt 
iBfua  Conmunr*!  Eagtiumn  ■cnrico^  Bengal  Eita* 
bUahment. 

M«rc*  11.  At  Perth,  Upper  CHmada,  Lieut; 
John  Alatoo,  160011(1  ion  of  John  Alston  of  Wea- 
tertowB,  Eaq.  Dumbartouihire. 

21.  At  Greetipood,  Jamaica^  ThoDMS  W.  6ill« 
Bn.  of  Graenpond. 

AprU  I.  On  board  the  Upton  Castle,  approach- 
hf  sit  Helena,  M^|or-<}«Deral  Samuel  WitooD,  of 
the  Hon.  Bait  India  Company's  Service,  on  the 
Bombay  Establl^ment 

4.  At  Bellmoot,  Jamaica,  James  MacdowaU, 
Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Day  Hort  Macdowall, 
Esa.  of  Glsdesemplew 

&  At  Fttlhirk,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs  Margip 
rst  Smith,  widow  of  James  Walker,  Esq.  banker. 

10.  At  Stranraer,  Mrs  Ross,  wife  of  James  H. 
Ross,  Esq.  W.S. 

Ugua,  Tm 
master  of  the  95d  fbot. 

—  At  Cnnoqohie,  Mrs  Paterson,  wifeof  Oeoige 
Patcnon,  Ems.  of  Cunoguhie. 

ti».  At  Uaodlnfton,  Mr  John  Hldop,  copper^ 
■mitb. 

ft.  At  WoolU  RIehard  John  Uniacke  Scott, 
|oam»t  ion  of  the  hue  William  Scott,  Esq.  of 

S3b  At  Loekerble,  Hr  Andrew  DufT,  student  of 
tfvinicy. 

9«.  At  NafaB,  Mrs  Helen  Grant.  reHet  of  Ccp- 
tahi  James  Caimichael,  Invcmess-shlre  Militia. 

85w  At  his  house,  Bucdeuch  street.  Captain 
Adam  Dariinf  ,  late  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Fenci< 


18.  AtAntieua*  Thomas  PattuUo,  Esq.  pay- 


—  At  Stamfordham,  Northumberland,  Alicia 
I,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jamee  Bryce,  minister 


S7.  At  Smiddyhaogh,  Perthshire,  Mn  John 


tt.  At  NorthfleM,  near  Annan.  Thomas  Dick- 
Mn,  Esq.  late  of  London* 
—  At  Meggeniio  Castle,  Steuart  Moniles,  Esq. 


99.  At  Peebles,  Mr  John  MUoe,  hrte  fanon- 
Bwnger  in  Edinburgh. 

80.  At  No.  5,  James's  PhMe,  Ldth,  Miss  Isabella 
Fogo. 

—  At  41,  Dramrnood  Place,  Miss  Jane  Napier 
CunpbcII.  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Campbell, 
Em.of  Downie. 

May  1.  At  his  house.  No.  91,  Young  street. 
William  Ballanthif,  Esq.  of  Shirra,  writer  to  the 

*%.  At  Glamg&w,  Captain  A.  C.  MacdowgaD,  bte 
of  the  16ih  Lisaoers. 

—  At  Cupar,  Miss  Henrietta  Wronghton  Stark, 
only  dauglAez  of  the  late  Henry  Stark,  Esq.  of 
Teasses. 

-•  At  Hastings,  Robert,  seirenth  Earl  Ferren. 
Rla  Lordship  was  18th  in  the  Knaal  descent  from 
iSinee  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  youngest  son  of 
Bdwinlin. 

3.  At  Naples,  after  a  few  hours*  lllneis,  Anne, 
Marchioness  of  Abssoom,  and  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran. 

—  At  Flan  Bank,  Haddington,  Adam  Scoulcr, 
aged  C9,  and  on  tlie  7th,  Agnes,  his  sister,  aged  G7. 

—  At  30,  Dublin  street.  Miss  Margaret  Spence. 
teeond  daughter  of  the  late  John  Spence,  Esq. 
Tivkit  Row. 

4.  Suddenly  at  sea,  on  his  paaage  tmm  Ja- 
anica,  Ebeneaer  Taykir,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
who.  during  a  long  residence  in  that  bland,  en- 
joyed the  rasnect  and  esteem  of  all  vrtio  had  the 
iteuure  oi  his  acquaintance. 

—  At  Gracemoont,  Agnes  Katherioe,  eldest 
danghter  of  Henry  Sibbald,  Esq. 

7.  At  Noithiield,  near  Newhaven,  Mr  Thomas 
WUHamsoo. 

—  At  Burrow  Lodi,  Andrew  James,  eldest  son 
of  James  Anderson,  Esq.  brewer. 

—  At  Pennyciiiek,  Mr  Jamas  Smith,  btc  mer« 
rhant,  m  rtie  Mith  yenr  of  hit  ngc. 


7.  At  her  hooMb  BtOenM  CwKiaiL  Hit  Cv- 
theriao  Bnks,  rcttet  of  Mr  Hentr  Tod,  CttflB- 

gnte. 

8.  At  No.  7,  Albyn  Place.  Jamea^  tho  iatot 
ton  of  James  Qiant  DnlT,  Esq.  of  Edea*  Kbm* 
deenshire. 

.  —  At  Turrey  ReeCory,  BodftadiUia,  the  Rcr. 
Legh  RkhBKmd. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Sclby,  wkkm  of  Edwavi 
Selby,  Esq.  of  Mouth  Barle,  Northuiaberlaad. 

10.  At  Stonehaven.  John  Innes,  Esq. 

1 1.  At  AlVsa.  Fumy,  second  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Maarton.  Her  death  was  osaiiloned  hy 
her  clothes  tidcing  fire. 

—  Joanna,  daughter  of  Mr  Napier,  93  Albany 
Street. 

12.  At  Midta,  UeaL  Charles  Heard  Bengve, 
Royal  Engineers. 

—  At  93,  Pitt  Street^  Nlntea  Richmond  Cheyae^ 
Esq. 

13.  At  Burrowmulrhead,  aged  88,  Mr  Jolm 
Robertson,  fbrmerly  fanner  at  Plewlsinda. 

—  At  Rothesay,  Lieut.  Charles  Stewart.  Royal 
Navy,  surveyor  of  taxes  fbr  die  southen  divlskm 
of  ArgyUtthire. 

—  At  Wemyn  Hall,  Colonel  James  Balfour 
WemysB  of  Winthank. 

—  At  Meethyll.  Alyth,  MrsElfaabeth  Ramasy, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Hay. 

—  At  Chatham,  Major  General  D^Aiey,  late  of 
tiie  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

14.  At  KirkaMy.  Mrs  Sarah  CampbcU.  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  BIr  James  CainpbeU  of  the 
Excise. 

—  At  the  niaase  of  Dunnotar,  the  Refv.  JohB 
Glennie,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Barbara  Maefkrlano, 
wife  of  John  Wardrop,  Esq.  of  8trtthavoD« 
banker  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Richmond  Place,  Mrs  Somervilla^  dau^ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  William  Andcnon,  late  minister 
of  Manor. 

16.  At  Edhiburgh,  Mrs  Wallace^  rcUct  of  An- 
drew Wallace^  hto  teacter  of  MathenMtict  la 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Stevensonsbeath,  Fifeshire,  Atacaaier 
Thomson,  Esq.  younger  of  Stevensonsbeath. 

17.  At  Balruddery  House,  Jamas  WsLa»r» 
Esq.  of  Balruddery. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mr  John  Smith,  boohaeller. 

—  At  his  brother^  house,  Balnamuk.aaar  Daa> 
kekl,  Mr  James  M'Leish,  merchant,  Bdiabnri^ 

•—  The  Rev.  Jcrfm  King,  pastor  of  the  soooad 
United  Anociatu  Congregation,  Montrose. 

—  At  his  house  in  Fort-Charlotte,  tht  Rer. 
John  Menzies,  minister  of  Lerwick. 

18.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Mary  BoQg,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Rdbest  Boog,  first  miniatar  of  the  AJ^ 
bey  Parish,  Paisley. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Cunningham, 
wife  of  John  Alexaioder,  Esq.  suxgcoo. 

—  At  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Manaret 
Robertson,  daughter  of  the  we  James  Rooert- 
■on,  Esq.  Pordycc. 

—  At  Stiriing,  Mrs  Manr  Brown,  rdict  of  Tho- 
mas Duncanson,  Esq.  Falkirki 

—  At  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Warr«ider, 
Seymour  Place,  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Julia  Warrender. 

90.  At  Richview,  near  Dublin,  Sir  James  Stew- 
art of  Fort  Stewart,  county  of  Donegal,  Bart> 
~  ~         CarnAll 


—  At  Drumpelllcr,  David 
Esq.  of  Drumpellier. 

—  At  Row  Bank  Cottage,  PortohaUo,  Mrs  Ca- 
tharine Lockhart,  wife  of  Mr  James  Stephens 
More^  Royal  Bank. 

—  At  &».  Y'ork  Place,  the  ln£u»t  daughtv  of 
Mr  William  Williamson,  writer. 

91.  At  Paris,  Catherine,  youngest  daa^itcr  of 
Bi>bert  Spears,  Esq.  of  Kinnimnount* 

9i,  At  Netherley,  Frances,  third  danghf  of 
George  Silver.  Eaq.  of  Balnagubs. 

—  At  Rock  Hall,  Mr  Charles  Griersoe,  sen. 
only  surviving  brotlier  of  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of 
Lagg,  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Dame  Jane  MuirMackensie. 
vrife  of  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackcnxie  of  Delvinv 
and  Casscncacrie,  Bail. 

—  At  Coates  Crescent,  Mr  David  Fakcoei«w.> 
cond  son  of  Dm^VH  Takooet ,  ¥^.  cA  CaxVywm. 

i»l.  At  S«af\clA  ¥iik\Y\»,  W51T  VjKwVsnlT!^  Vvscft 

W 


Dtfoihs. 


[^Aug.  182: 


Jtdia  BbBCh.  fpmiflMtdsughtflrorUMUfcGaarKo 

Bhni*i  Em*  Forrat. 

S5.  At  Haddington  Abbey,  Mr  Alex.  Dad«B0O, 
fiunner,  amtdSS, 

—  At  11,  Abereromby  Ptaoe,  Un  Katbertoe 
Porterileld,  daugbter  of  the  Ute  Boyd  Porterfteld. 
SiQ*  of  PorioflehL 

fB.  At  15,  Elder^treet,  Andmr  Page,  Eaq.  sur- 

,    ^rU  At  Ediuburgh,  Pringle   Home   Douglas, 
igMgiir  aon  of  Mr  Alexander  Douglas.  W.  b. 

^At  5,  BuGcleuch  street,  Robert.  Corentry, 
Esq.  teller  in  the  bank  of  Scotland. 
*  28.  At  Park  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  infimt  son 
of  John  CampbeU,  Esq.  M.  P. 

—  At  London,  Mr  James,  the  able  author  of 
the  "  Naval  History,'*  after  a  painfU  and  dis- 
t  rearing  illness  of  several  weeks. 

~  At  Melrose,  Miss  Margaret  Knox,  Lcith, 
ddcst  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  George  Knox,  mer- 
chant, Kingston-upon-iiulL 

—  At  Cneff.  Mrs  Mary  Scott,  wife  of  Peter 
Scott,  Esq.  agent  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Scotland.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  her  dress 
accidentally  taking  Are. 

30.  At  3,  Royal  Circus.  Richard,  youngest  son 
of  Walter  Dickson.  Ksq.  W.  S. 

— >  At  39,  George  S<|uare.  Mrs  Katharine  Willi- 
Mn,  relict  of  WiUiam  Mitchell,  Enq.  of  Bucclcuch 
Place. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jane  Handasidc.  relict 
of  Mr  D.  Buchanan,  late  printer  in  MontroM. 

3U  Mrs  Magdalen  Wil.oon,  widow  of  Hugh 
Smyth  Mercer,  E»q.  W.S. 

-^  At  Pau,  South  of  France,  James,  youngest 
ion  of  Robert  Robertson.  Eat[,  of  Prenderguest. 

—  At  Mitford,  near  Moriieth.  Mr  Henry  Wal- 
Iter,  aged  2:2  years,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  As  a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  has  by  will 
left  L.2  and  their  freedom  to  each  slave  on  his 
tstate  there. 

—  At  Tintcckland,  near  Lanark,  Mr  James 
Henderson,  in  Uie  97th  year  of  his  age. 

June  1.  At  Edbiburgh,  Isabella  Girvan,  daugh* 
ter  of  the  lace  Mr  Girran,  minister  of  Langton,  in 
Berwickshire. 

—  AtlVlckham,  Hants,  Thomas  Revell  Shi- 
▼cn,  Esq.  Admiral  of  the  Blue 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh,  fourth  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Muir. 

—  At  Leith,  Alexander  Shiels,  late  of  the  Leith 
tnd  Berwick  Wharf.  London. 

—  At  Na  12,  Buocleuch  Place,  Janet,  young* 
•rt  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Nicol,  HevoU 
MilL 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  85,  Christian  Catto, 
qKMise  of  Mr  Robert  Stevenson,  painter. 

—  At  Mots  House,  near  Glasgow,  Chark>tte, 
youngest  child  of  Mr  R.  Paul,  secretary  to  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. 

4.  In  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  Ix)ndon, 
the  Countess  Doweger  of  Stamibrd  and  Wamng- 
Coo,  In  her  91st  year. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  95,  Mrs  Teckla  Hamil- 
ton,  relict  of  Mr  John  HalJ,  of  Banacres,  Ayr- 
•hire. 

—  At  his  house,  Blinkbonny,  Mr  Alexander 
Clleghom,  aged  77  years. 

6.  At  Na  30,  Northumberland  Street.  Gilberts 
Lyon,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  William  John- 
■tone. 

6.  At  Langslde  House,  Alexander  Murray  Bar- 
tram,  Esq.  writer  in  PccbliM. 

—  At  Ston^aven.  Mr  Thomas  Leslie,  son  of 
the  deceased  Mr  William  Leslie,  W.S. 

6.  At  117,  George  Street,  Mr  Patrick  Ballan- 
tone,  second  son  of  the  late  Patrick  BallanVonc, 
B-q.  of  Orchard. 

—  At  Dunfermline.  Mr  William  Black,  son  of 
John  Blaek,  Esq.  of  tlie  IsUnd  of  Antigua. 

7.  At  Pitiiver  House,  Fifeshire,  Robert,  the 
4nftBt  son  of  John  James  Bnswclj.  Esq.  ailvocatc. 

^  At  her  residence  In  Mansfluld  SUvet,  Lon- 


don, the  McrehioMM  of  Watetflonl,  widow  of 
the  late,  and  mother  to  the  present  Marquis  of 
Water  ford. 

7*  In  Cadogan  Place,  London,  lady  Seltna 
Bathurst.  sisterto  Earl  BathuisC 

8.  At  i^ondon,  Miss  Cornelia  Coknihoan,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Arehibald  Colqnhoun, 
Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland. 

0.  At  429,  Lawnmarket,  Mr  William  Ritchie, 
merchant. 

—  At  his  house,  Dumfries,  William  Laidlaw, 
Esq.  late  of  Allanton. 

la  Her  Grace  the  Ducho«  of  Somerset,  ^tcr 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Anthony,  youngest  son  of 
William  Stewart  Esq.  of  ArdvorUch. 

—  At  Hamilton  Place,  Stockbridge,  Mrs  Ha< 
milton.  widow  of  Dr  Alexander  Hamilton,  physi- 
cian, Kdinburgh. 

11.  At  VioiecGrcvc,  Mrs  Margaret  Rae  Craw- 
fonl,  of  Milton. 

I'J.  At  Lundin  llouv.  Mi«s  Jano  Cuwiingham. 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Cuyniugiiain, 
£sq.  of  (^alpiugston. 

—  At  7.  Maitland  Street,  Miss  Dalgleish. 

13.  At  Muirtown,  William  John  Duff*,  third  son 
of  H.  R.  Duff* of  Muirton,  Est]. 

—  At  VellGtri,  in  oonsc(|uence  of  an  accident, 
and  after  Uitgeriiig  many  week*,  tlie  Right  Hon. 
George  Knox,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Northland. 

—  At  Dundee,  John  Macdonald,  Esq.  formerly 
of  Cakutta. 

—  At  Minto  street,  Newington,  Alexander 
Gall,  Esq.  surgeon. 

14.  At  Tay  Bsmk,  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq.  of  Tay 
Bank. 

—  At  May  field.  Johanna  Gordon,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Robertson,  Esq.  W.  S. 

15.  At  Peebles.  James,  leoond  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adam  of  Peebles. 

IG.  At  his  residence  in  Mount  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  London,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 
Though  in  the  81th  year  of  his  age,  his  Grace  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  and  had  been 
as  far  as  Ciapham  Common,  a  few  hours  before 
his  death.  His  Grace  was  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  possession  of  the  Gordon  estates,  and 
his  tenants  were  often  heard  to  remark,  in  their 
unsophisticated  style  of  praise,  that  **  the  Duke's 
word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.**  He  suooeedetl 
his  father  in  175'.',  and  has  teft  George,  MarquU 
of  Huutly.  now  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  five  daug^- 
tcrs,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Ridunond,  Lrni/ 
M.  Pabner,  the  Dnchcss  of  Manchester,  the  Mar- 
chiiinea  Dowager  Comwallis,  and  the  Duches^of 
Bedford.  His  Grace  was  a  Knightof  the  Thisllc, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  and  ChAi*- 
cellor  of  the  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  and  wn> 
the  only  nobleman  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelami, 
who  had  enjoyed  a  title  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

—  At  Corstorphine  Manse,  Marion  Voung.  wi- 
dow of  Mr  Wilbam  Scott,  Newbigging  Park,  and 
mother  of  Dr  Scutt. 

17-  At  Drums  House,  Angus  Darroch,  E£q.  of 
Gourock. 

-^  At  Duke  street.  Lcith.  Mary  Rose,  daughter 
of  Mr  James  Black,  merchant,  Leitli. 

18.  At  Tabley  House,  Cheshire,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  do  Tabley. 

—  Suddenly,  atTitchfield.  Hants,  Rear-Admi- 
ral  Sir  Archibakl  Collingwood  Dickson,  Bart. 

Laicij/,  After  a  long  niness,  contracted  on  ser- 
vice in  the  East  ludies,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  M.P. 

—  At  Winchester,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary 
Murray. 

—  II.  Hutton.  Fjjq.  Lieut-General  of  the  For- 
ce;, aged  G6,  mmi  of  tho  late  Dr  C.  Hutton.  the  c«.- 
Icbrated  roathumatician. 

—  In  Limcaster  Castlo.  William  Green.  agc«i 
80.  who  luid  been  confined  for  a  debt  of  L.l  I  I'll 
about  elcveu  years,  and  is  said  to  have  betiucutlieU 
property  to  the  amount  of  L.10,00<V 
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HiTci  luM  be»  tsld,  and  %  sood 
tol  written^  on  Uio  ponibiHty  of  onf 
hang  odied  upon  to  dtfend  our  In* 
dnn  noiwinioni  againit  the  invaaion 
of  a  Suffopean  power ;  and  there  ia 
iciil  nmdi  question  of  the  practieabi* 
litT  of  Bdeh  an  expedition* 

Napolam'a  remarks  on  this  siil^eci 
hctraj  more  ignorance  of  the  natural 
obstadea  whiui  most  have  obstructed 
his  nragrca,  than  is  conaisteiii  with 
die  Mief  that  he  scrionslj  intended 
to  make  the  attempt.  He  probablf 
eontemplated  the  enterDrise  as  one 
WOTthjF  of  hiaaeiMttSy  ana  allowed  hia 
mind  to  specubte  upon  it,  rather  as  a 
fnUem  to  be  solved,  and  a  eonsmnl* 
malion  to  be  widied,  than  aa  a  pnneet 
to  be  undenakeo.  When,  in  hia  laU 
ier  days,  1m  talked  of  the  facflitr  with 
wbiA  Bnssia  might  oonquer  Indian 
be  was  obviously  only  venting  hi* 
qileen,  and  had  never  seriovsly  exa* 
mined  the  diffieultiesy  or  perhaps  had 
pever  tfaoi^t  of  ihem  at  alL  Many 
mteDbent  perMns^  however,  have  been 
mislea  by  the  c^nions  iddch  were 
oneleaBly  or  vindictively  flung  about, 
hi  the  moments  cf  caprice  or  irrit»« 
iion,  by  a  leader  so  consummately 
il'aied  in  all  (hat  related  to  military 
undertakings ;  and  who  waa  believea 
to  have  g^ven  this  question  all  the 
consideration  requisite  to  enable  him 
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lo  eolne  to  i  oondnalon  v^arditag  h^ 
Sven  governments  hate  ndt  sMaped 
the  inflaenoe  of  hia  loose  remarka  and 
indigested  speculations  ;  but  all  sobev 
■i^n  who  luive  csrefnlly  studied  dia 
matter,  and  whose  hk^  knowledgi 
enables  them  to  form  an  accurate  judsh 
ment  regarding  it^  will  be  erf  one  ojS* 
nion  aa  to  the  impractieibility  of  tai 
scheme,  if  the  course  whieh  In  prik* 
posed  had  been  adopted. 

Still  the  question  is  one  of  intertst 
and  importance,  move  partianlarly  at 
the  present  moment,  and  perhaps  soma 
of  our  intelligent  and  indulgent  read- 
ers ma^  be  inclined  to  enter  on  its  ex« 
amination  under  our  giddanee. 

It  is  dUnost  unnecessary  to  say,  thai 
Russia  is  the  only  European  nation  at 
all  likely  to  undertake  toia  enterpriss^ 
OTy  indeed,  idiese  sitoatioD  nuts  it  itf 
her  power  to  atteiapt  ib  8iie  is  tho 
only  BatioD  who  has  a  ftontler  hi 
Aam,  or  who  cornea  in  contact  w}tlr 
those  iUSatic  naftloiis,  whose  remole« 
ness  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  Of  thd^ 
nd^boun,  and  permits  enooadiA 
ments  on^  their  tenritories  and  inter* 
ference  vHth  ftelr  governments  to  pui 
unnoticedi  8he  is  therefore  tlte  cttTy 
lution  who  has  the  means  of  estaN 
blishing  any  permanent  influence  M 
control  over  the  countries  lying  to* 
waiA  India,  or  of  extendiiiehet  uwi» 
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tier  in  that  dircctioiL  Other  Euro- 
pean goTcmments  may  form  alliances 
with  princes  of  Central  Asia,  and  may 
even  enjoy  a  certain  share  of  consi- 
deration and  influence  at  their  courts ; 
but  Russia  can  make  her  strength  he 
felt  and  dreaded,  and  she  can  tlireaten 
with  effect,  and  dictate  with  the  power 
of  enforcing  ohedience.*  We  shall 
therefore  consider  this  subject  solely 
with  reference  to  the  views  and  means 
of  that  power,  and  thus  get  rid  at 
once  of  a  number  of  unavailing  discus- 
itoiis  on  impracticable  schemes,  which 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  examii)e 
in  detail. 

There  are  many  motives  which  may 
induce  or  impel  Russia  to  improve  her 
advantages,  and  extend  her  power  in 
Aua.       . 

■  '  Independent  of  the  ambition  which 
all  nations  have  to  extend  their  terri- 
tories, and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  and  authority,  and  the  ten- 
dency which  all  rising  nations  seem 
to  have  to  advance  their  limits,  there 
■re  some  more  prudent  and  judicious 
oonsiderations  which  might  lead  the 
cabinet  of  St  Fetersburgn  to  pursue 
■ystematically  the  course  which  ambi- 
tion first  prompted  it  to  adopt. 
•  The  hope,  however  distant,  that  she 
mi^^t  one  day  become  mistress  of  our 
Eaatem  ponessions,  which  are  so  ge« 
nerally  oelieved  to  be  ever-flowing 
fountains  of  wealth,  and  the  prospect 
of  improving  the  commerce  of  her 
iouthem  provinces,  and  indeed  of  her 
whole  empire,  would  of  themselves  be 
aerioua,  important^  and  tempting  con- 


siderations to  Russia :  but  there  arc 
others  still  more  immediate  and  points 
cd. 

The  control  which  Great  Britain 
can  exercise  over  the  commerce  of 
Russia,  is  so  powerful  a  check  on  the 
proceedings  of  her  government,  that 
as  she  cannot  otherwise  emancipate 
herself  from  its  trammels,  she  must 
be  desirous  to  obtain  the  means  of  ex- 
erting some  countercheck  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain  ;  and  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  any  more  efficacious 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  power  and 
influence  in  Central  Asia,  which  will 
enable  her  to  threaten  our  Indian  em- 
pire. In  the  event  of  a  war  between 
England  and  Russia,  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  other  point  on  which  she  could 
hope  to  bring  her  power  to  bear  upon 
us.  Her  force,  exclusively  military, 
could  avail  her  to  injure  us  in  no  other 
quarter ;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
British  empire  which  is  considered  so 
vulnerable,  and  no  acquisition  so  like- 
ly to  yield  an  ample  reward  to  the 
conqueror,  as  India. 

Russia  has  therefore  abundant  ]h« 
dneements  to  pursue  her  aggrandizing 
policy  in  Asia.  We  do  not  stop  to 
mouire  whether  this  may  be  the  oest 
policy  she  could  adopt;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  what  dbe  has  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in ;  and  that  it 
would  require  more  forbearance  than 
could  be  expected  from'  a  more  en« 
lightened  cabinet  to  do  otherwise,  at 
least  so  long  as  there  is  no  greater  ob« 
stade  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  system  than  there  is  at  present* 


*  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  give,  within  the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed 
to  ourselves,  any  intelligible  account  of  the  countries  which  we  shall  have  occasUm 
to  mention,  we  shall  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  esuunine  the  soundness  of  our  pre- 
iniscs,  or  to  study  the  matter  more  carefully,  to  the  best  and  most  recent  descrip- 
tions of  these  regions,  vis.  Fraser's  Khorassan ;  Voyage  en  Tourkomaine,  par  IL 
de  Mouravieff;  Dr  Eversinan's  Account  of  the  Progress  of  M.  de  Nigri*s  Mission 
to  Bokhara;  and  two  other  accounts  of  the  same  mission ;  with  Elphinstone's  Ac- 
ooant  of  Cabul ;  and  Kinnisr's  Geographical  Memoir  on  Persia.  These  contain  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  in  reference  to  the  subject  before 
us ;  and  we  can  assure  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  up  any  of  the  works  we  have 
mentioned,  that  they  will  find  ample  information  and  amusement  to  repay  them  for 
the  time  they  may  bestow  upon  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  such  works,  ge- 
nerally, are  little  noticed  in  this  country,  and,  as  a  friend  remarked  to  us  the  other 
day,  we  really  believe  that  **  the  people  of  England  would  take  more  interest  in  a 
question  regarding  an  increased  duty  of  a  penny  a-pound  upon  tea>  than  in  one  which 
involved  the  whole  interests^  moral,  civil,  and  poKtical,  of  half  the  countries  in  Asia.** 
We  may  add,  that  an  obscure  notice  of  an  insignificant  stream  in  Central  Africa,  ex- 
cites mora  attention  than  the  discovery  (^  a  new  nation  ni  Central  Asia. 
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Bat  this  is  not  alL  We  know  that 
RuMis  hu  been  led  to  ipeculate  on  the 
possibility  of  attempting  the  invasion 
of  India^-wii  her  present  poHtion-^-axi 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  a  ctntfhde'main^ 
without  waiting  the  result  of  more 
tardy  measures.  We  know  that  it  has 
been  pronounced  practicable  by  more 
than  one  of  her  military  leaders,  and 
we  hare  already  noticed  the  opinion  of 
Nnoleon  in  its  favour.  Our  own  be* 
Ue^  howerer,  is  totally  at  variance 
with  these  high  authonties ;  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  put  our  readers  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  grounds  of  our  dissent. ' 

All  the  plans  which  have  been  pro* 
posed  for  toe  invasion  of  India,  seem 
to  have  been  built  on  the  belief,  that 
because  large  armies  have  been  car* 
ried  ovw  land  into  that  country,  by 
several  Asiatic  leaders,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  said  to  have  effected  ita 
conqoestj  there  could  not,  of  conse* 
quence,  be  any  insurmountable  im« 
pediment  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise,  when  undertaken  by  ah  Euro* 
pean  army.  But  this  specious  rea« 
soning,  however  plausible  it  may  ap« 
pear  to  be,  is  in  effect  extremely  fai<« 
ladoos ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no'  European  power  that  at  present 
holds  a  position,  in  relation  to  India, 
at  all  resembling  that  which  was  held 
by  every  one  of  its  successful  invaders. 
They  all  possessed  some  of  the  ooun« 
tries  whicn  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Pa« 
ropamisan  range.  They  had  all  e8ta<« 
blished  a  high  character  as  military 
leaders  and  conquerors,  and  had  over« 
awed  or  subdued  all  the  neigbbouiv 
ing  countries,  and  thoy  all  sent  the 
fame^  of  their  achievements  before 
them  into  India,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  them.  They  all  set  out  from  a 
position,  beyond  which  there  was  only 
one  barrier  to  break  through  before 
they  entered  India,  and  upon  which 
they  could  have  retired,  had  they  fail- 
ed in  surmounting  the  first  impedi- 
meat ;  whereas  Russia  would  now  nave 
to  traverse  more  than  one  country, 
presenting  numerous  natural  obstacles, 
and  capable  of  opposing  the  progress 
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of  her  armies^  beAire-  she  oonld  bring* 
"them  to  the  point  from  which  any  one 
of  the  Asiatic  invaders  commenced  hii- 
march.  ' 

India  was  at  that  time  governed  by- 
weak  princes,  whose  divided  cabinets 
and  distracted  dependents  could  never 
be  brought  to  make  any  combined  ex« 
ertion  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country.  The  very  ministers  of  the' 
government  were  on  some  occasioM 
favourable  to  the  enemy,  and  the  cap« 
ture  of  the  seat  of  government  decided 
the  contest,  and  constituted  what  haa 
been  called  the  conquest  of  the  couih 
try. 

The  troops  of  the  invaders  were  of 
the  description  which  in  those  times 
was  best  suited  to  the  enterprise.— A 
light  cavalry  that  scoured  the  country 
in  their  ramd  progress — arrived  every« 
where  betore  they  were  expected,  and 
collecting  provisions  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found,  were  enabled,  from 
the  places  in  which  they  found  abuni^ 
dance,  to  carry  on  their  horses  enough 
for  their  own  subsistence  for  many 
days;  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  any  troops  that 
India  could  bring  to  oppose  them.  In« 
fantry  could  not  have  effected  in  the 
countries  over  which  they  passed, 
what  was  done  by  these  armies  of 
horse.  The  rapidity  ef  their  move- 
mcnts,  and  the  facility  with  whieh 
they  performed  long  marches  for  'le- 
yeral  successive  days,  where  water  or 

S revisions  were  scanty,  gave  them  a 
ecided  superiority  in  their  advance^* 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
part  of  the  armies  of  India,  being  alsb 
composed  of  cavalry,  could  not  be  atf« 
tacked  with  effect  by  any  other  de- 
scription of  force  Uian  that  which  was 
brought  against  them. 

The  invading  armies  were  always 
composed  of  troops  of  a  charaeter  wx 
superior  to  those  whom  they  encoun- 
tered, and  they  were  led  by  men  of 
experience  far  greater,  and  talenta'fkr 
higher,  than  any  whom  India  could 
produce  to  oppose  them,— in  short,  by 
the  transcendent  military  geniuses  of 


*  It  is  hardly  known  in  Europe,  that  Asiatic  cavalry  perfom  marches  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  a-day,  for  several  successive  dsjrs,  without  inconvenience,  and  that,  (in 
countrias  where  long  spaces  intervene  between  the  stages  at  wbidi  water  or  provi- 
sions are  to  be  fouudi)  they  ara  thus  enabled  to  pass  over  tracts  totally  inipraoticaUa 
for  infaotry. 
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ihaltt  us^euX  tgfis.^  Yet.  with  aU 
thoe  gdvanlages,  wbat  did  they  aot^ 
gompliah  }  Thi:y  all  plttndeied  the 
ccwntry.  Some  of  them  oTertumed 
the  most  ipiportant  of  its  govenunentt ; 
hut  how  many  of  them  can  he  aaid  to 
have  oonquered  India  ? 
.  The  progren  of  tbesc  Asiatic  hordea 
across  a  country,  ia  totally  dil&rent 
Irom  the  march  of  a  European  army* 
In  the  former^  every  individual  has 
oeen  aooustomed  to  provide  for  his 
•wn  wants,  and  he  trusts  chiefly  to  his 
9wn  resources.  If  he  finds  what  he 
IS  in  search  of  within  a  mile  of  his 
camp>  he  returns,  but  if  not,  he  goes 
•B.  If  he  cannot  obtain  it  otherwise, 
be  has  recourse  to  force  or  stratagem. 
mbea  combine  for  their  mutual  sup* 
port,  and  their  movements  are  so  ra* 
pid,  that  the  peasantry  cannot  escape 
them,  and  their  strength  so  oonsip 
derable  as  not  to  be  resisted. 

There  are  as  many  dexterous  fora* 
gen  as  there  are  individuals  in  the 
army.  The  number  of  followers  on 
such  occasiona  is  very  inconsiderable, 
and  even  they  are  for  the  most  part 
wrmed  and  mounted.  The  baggage  is  no 
encumbrance,  and  ita  total  destruction 
would  baldly  im]^  the  efiBiciency  of 
the  army.  Proviaions  are  collected 
from  great  distances  ;  and  though  no 
doubt  much  is  wasted  where  there  is 
■lore  than  ia  immediately  required, 
yet  mud^  is  collected  even  where  it  is 
most  sparingly  scattered.  The  other 
wanta  of  the  army  are  few,  and  such 
as  the  countries  it  passes  through  can 
ftt  all  tlroea  supply.  Its  numbers  are 
occasimially  recruited  from  the  tribes 
.through  whose  territories  it  passes; 
and  the  new  levies  take  their  place  in 
its  ranka  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration. Such  bands  are  encumbered 
on  their  march  by  no  heavy  trains  of 
artillery  or  v^arlike  storea ;  for  every 


man  carrict  Mi  own  aanimltloB  be« 
hind  his  saddle.  As  they  ore  ttill  hi 
their  native  climate,  or  m  oao  difiVr* 
ing  little  from  it,  uey  require  little 
protection  from  the  weather.  They 
move  amongst  people  of  their  own  ha^ 
bits  and  their  own  religion,  and  they 
consequently  feel  at  home  in  the  oo«n« 
tries  ihrougli  which  they  march* 

But  the  discipline  of  a  regular  £Ui* 
ropean  army  requires  the  observanee 
of  a  course  directly  opposed  to  thiaw 
There,  no  man  is  allowed  to  provide 
against  his  own  wants.  The  hnrden 
of  doing  so  is  taken  off  his  shouklera^ 
and  he  is  required  to  take  no  part  in 
it,  however  hnperfectly  it  may  be  ae« 
eomplished.  Foragins  partiea  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
army ;  and  if  they  are  unaequainted 
with  the  country,  or  the  manners  of  its 
inhsbitants,  they  may  frequently  bt 
unsucccssfud.  The  country  will  oer« 
tainly  suffer  less^  and  a  smaller  quan^ 
tity  of  provisions  will  be  wantonly  de« 
stroyed;  but  where  these  are  very 
scanty,  a  sufficient  supply  will  some- 
times not  be  pocurableb  Regjukrdia- 
tances  must  be  marched  at  stated- pe- 
riods, and  cannot  be  exceeded*  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  have  afasmdant 
time  to  remove  all  they  possess.  If 
fifty  miles  should  intervene  between 
two  productive  places,  or  two  stages 
where  water  ia  to  be  found,  the  army 
cannot  pass  over  it  without  much  pre* 
vious  preparation — a  halt  of  some  days 
to  prepare,  and  a  halt  of  some  days 
again  to  recruit ;  and  if  twice  that  dia* 
tanoe  should  divide  the  positions^  it 
may  be  totally  impracticable  to  cross 
it  at  all,  whereas  it  would  present  no 
impediment  to  an  Asiatic  army.  Many 
of  the  stores  and  supplies  are  of  a  de» 
scription  which  the  intermecKate  ooub^ 
tries  do  not  produce,  and  which  mnat 
therefore  be  brought  fiom  home  alan 


*  Aleiander  the  Great,  Timeor-kuig,  (TMDcrlaae^)  Mshmood  of  Gfaisiiee^  Mi 
ed  Oorec,  Baber,  Nadir  Sbah,  aad  Ahinc4  Skah,  are  tbe  leaders  who  are  uaiudlf 
referred  to  as  suecetsful  invaders  of  India.  Of  these,  Alexander  never  reached  tbe 
territories  which  bow  belong  to  Great  Britain,  for  be  never  passed  tbe  Uyphasisb 
which  forms  our  northern  boundary.  Timoor  and  Nadir  captured  Delhee,  and  plun- 
dered tbe  country,  but  cannot,  in  any  acceptation  of  the  term,,  be  said  to  hava  eon- 
quered  India.  Mahmood,  Mahommed  Goree,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  even  Baber,  wem 
.Moeragnt  of  a  contiguout  countn^  and  effected  their  estabHrfimeitf  beyond  the  Indus 
by  repeated  expeditions.  J^Iahmood  made  as  many  as  twelve,  not  by  a  single  eiloi^ 
Some  idea  may  be  Ibrraed  of  the  sUte  of  the  Indian  govenments  in  those  dayis  frwa 
the  lact,  that  Baber  took  Delliee,  and  lounded  the  Atogyl  £fflpise  in  India, 
arwf  of  ten  thousand  horsemen. 
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uuaenm  cait»and  canM  aa  Incaku* 
Uble  ciicaiiibnaice  to  the  anny.  Th« 
train  of  bagga^  if  ould  be  enormooiy 
and  lach  ai  in  ■ome  Bituationi  the 
whole  aimT  couLl  hanlly  protect. 
Guaa  muat  be  dragged  over  countriea 
in  whidi  there  are  do  roads*  Tenta^ 
doable  of  defending  the  soldiers 
against  the  elimatc,  must  be  carried 
tkroogh  the  whole  march.  Meana 
niiBtoe  devised  for  transporting  v^ 
nnuaoal  number  of  aick  over  countriea 
in  whick  a  waggon  cannot  move.  New 
Uaguagea,  new  manners,  and  new  die- 
iUM,  i^increaae  the  embarrassment. 
Those  only  who  have  aeen  it  can  form 
auT  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
field  establishments  required  to  secure 
die  efficiency  of  European  troops  in 
tropical  climates,  or  of  the  expense 
which  must  be  incurrtd  to  maintain 
them  ;  and  certainly  those  only  who 
have  witnessed  it,  can  form  any  con- 
cqitioQ  of  the  disuuoua  oonsequencea 
of  Deg^bcting  them. 

TlMre  is  one  difference  between  the 
movementa  of  regular  armies  com  posed 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  and  the  irre- 
gular Wnds  of  horsemen  tliat  form^w 
Jy  composed  the  invading  force,  which 
BJoiM  would  be  aufficient  to  destroy 
any  reaaomng  ibunded  on  the  analogy 
of  thcur  situations  and  circumstances. 
These  moosted  hordes  have  usually, 
when  in  motion,  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  twenty* five,  thirty,  or  thirty-five 
miles  m-OBj ;  and  where  provisions  or 
water  waa  deficient,  they  never  almost 
marched  less  than  forty  miles  daily. 
Now  this  ia  more  than  double  the  di»- 
tanee  that  an  European  army  could 
accomplish;  and  in  the  last  caae^  is 
piobaoly  tfaoree  times  as  much  as  snv 
regular  army  could  continue  to  marcn 
for  .half  a-  dosen  days  together.  In 
those  pans  of  the  country^  therefore, 
wheco  provisions  were  scarce,  the  Asia- 
tic invaders  required  only  one-third  of 
the  quantity  of  provisions  per  man 
whieh  "would  be  necessary  to  subsist 
a  European ;  for  they  remained  only 
ono>thurd  of  the  time  in  the  ill«sup« 
plied  districts  or  provinces.  No  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  forage,  because 
in  pieces  where  there  was  no  great 
■abundance,  only  the  surplus  barley 
WDokl  be  given  to  the  cattle,  and  more- 
over it  is  TiTobable  that  a  European 
force  would  have  in  its  train  as  many 
baggage  animals  to  feed  as  were  re- 
quired ta  transport  the  Asiatic  anny. 


On  theotherhand,  thaiiatitNof  tha 
government  of  India  ia  diang^  Tha 
resistance  would  now  be  hearty  and 
welUoombined.  There  is  no  weak 
head  at  which  a  blow  could  be  aime^ 
whose  fall  would  involve  the  (all  of 
the  government;  and  the  a^ture  of 
Delhee,  even  if  that  were  poaaibl^ 
would  no  longBT  be  the  eanquoat  of 
In<lia« 

There  is,  therefbrt,  no  analogy  what- 
ever between  jjhe  former  invaaiona  of 
India,  and  that  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  The  suoeess  of  Nadhr  Shal^ 
for  instance,  is  no  evidence  of  the  prae- 
ticability  of  the  Russian  prsject  aoainafc 
India.  It  might  aa  well  be  argued,  thft 
the  conquest  of  the  civiliaed  naticma  a 
Europe  by  the  barbariana  of  the  north, 
was  evidence  of  the  capability  of  their 
successors  of  the  present  day  to  over* 
turn  the  western  governments.  Tha 
practicability  <^  the  enternriae  moat 
therefore  be  examined  and  oetermincd 
(without  reference  to  these  Asiatic  ia« 
vasions)  by  a  careful  survey  of  the 
countries  uirovgh  which  a  Ruasiaa 
force  would  havo  to  pass,  the  difficul* 
ties  it  would  have  to  encounter  froili 
natural  obatacks,  as  well  as  from  tho 
population,  and  the  probabifity  of  iH 
oeing  able  to  surmount  or  remofo 
them. 

There  are  three,  or  perhaps  fbuf, 
routes,  by  whieh  an  army  might  at* 
deavour  to  penetrate  from  the  Ruosiaa 
frontier  to  India.  Of  these,  two  lie 
through  the  country  of  the  Ooabcka 
and  Toorkomans,  and  two  through  the 
Persian  territories.  The  route  which 
Mr  Eraser  considers  the  most  praett;* 
cable,  ia  that  through  Kharism,  or 
Khiva,  to  the  Oxus,  and  thence  by 
that  river,  peat  Bokhara  to  Bulkk, 
from  which  place  it  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  cross  the  great  range  of  the  P^ 
lopamisan  mountains  to  Cabol.  Thia 
is  the  first  of  the  Ooibek  routes.  The 
second  is  from  the  Russian  frontisr 
at  Orenburgh  through  the  Steppe  of 
the  Kirgia  to  Bokhara,  and  riMOce  to 
Bulkh,  &c.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  hardly  a  practicable  rsule,  if  we 
mav  credit  the  reports  of  the  Russian 
autnors,  who  have  given  an  aeeomH 
of  it.  Of  the  two  through  Persia,  one 
would  carry  the  army  to  Astrabod,  or 
some  port  oif  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
in  its  vicinity,  and  thence  tfarougk 
Khoraasan  to  Herat ;  and  the  ot&r 
firom  the  frontiato£G«o^gA^\3bGi^sai|^ 
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lihe  heart  of  PeniA  to  Khroama,  where 
it  would  fall  into  that  which  leads  from 
Aatrahad  to  Herat. 

Of  these  routes,  that  through  Khiva, 
and  along  the  Oxus  to  Kilif,  and  that 
■cross  the  Caspian  toAstrahad^are  oer« 
tainly  more  practicable— that  is,  they 
present  fewer  difficulties — than  the 
others..  If  these  are  found  to  present 
obstacles  which  cannot  be  surmount-i 
cd,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
ofifer  no  calculable  chi^ce  of  success, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  engage  in  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  two  less 
passable  routes. 

« •  Let  us  first  examine  that  which  Mr 
Fraser  considers  the  most  practicable. 
From  Mangushlac  on  the  Caspian,  to 
Khiva,  the  capital  of  Kharizm,  is  (by 
Ihe  lowest  odculation)  three  days* 
journey  for  a  caravan,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Oxus  is  one  day.  Then  the 
Oxus  is  navigable  to  Kilif,  near  Bulkh ; 
from  whence  to  Cabul,  it  is  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  a  road 
which  has  frec^uently  been  passed  by 
armies,  and  is  still  much  travelled. 
■Tills  does  not  sound  very  formidable, 
but  let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  nar- 
ibwly.  Ten  days'  march  for  a  caravan 
appears  to  be  but  a  moderate  distance ; 
«nd  one  imagines  that  an  army  could 
inarch  the  distance  in  the  same  time ; 
but  such  is  not  by  any  means  the  fact. 
The  caravans  in  these  wilds,  travel 
from  19  to  15  hours  of  the  24,  and  ac- 
complish very  considerable  distances. 
•These  ten  days'  journey  are  probably 
.as  much  as  three  hundred  miles,  and 
■would  occupy  an  army  about  a  month. 
Then  the  aeficiency  of  water  on  the 
.route  is  said  to  be  so  great,  that  the 
large  caravans  can  only  trafel  in  the 
winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
-ground  ;  but  this  is  the  time  at  which 
the  Oxus  is  frozen.  Again,  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  do  not  supply  timber  fit 
fi>r  boat-building,  or,  at  least,  not  in 
any  great  quantity ;  and  the  transport 
of  boats  from  Uie  Caspian,  in  sufficient 
numbere  to  accommodate  an  army  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  their  provisions,  stores,  artillery, 
and  baggage,  would  be  a  hopeless  un« 
dertaking,  even  for  Russia.  To  admit 
of  the  army  marching,  and  conveying 
its  stores  by  water,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained, that  it  can  at  all  times  march 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that 
its  fleet  will  not  at  any  time  be  cxpo- 
-'^  to  an  Btiatk  bom  the  o^'positc 


ahore,  when  the  army  can  ofibr  it  no 
aasistanoe ;  and  the  want  of  sufBdent 
depth  of  water  makes  it  impossible  to 
bnng  the  boats  near  enough  to  the  ar« 
my  to  be  under  its  protection.  It  must 
be  shown,  that  the  river  is  everywhere 
navigable  for  boats  of  a  size  auffideni 
to  carry  heavy  stores ;  that  these  boata 
can  be  navigated  against  the  stream  ; 
and  that  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
neither  very  unhealthy,  nor  ver^  defi« 
eient  in  provisions ;  and  supposing  all 
these  doubts  to  be  solved  in  the  man* 
ner  most  favourable  to  the  adTandng 
army,  the  most  formidable  difficultiea 
will  still  remain  to  be  overcome. 

To  enable  the  army  to  move  from 
Mangushlac  towards  Khiva,  a  ptodi* 
gious  number  of  camels,  and  odier 
beasts  of  burden,  must  be  collected ; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  with  the 
assistance  of  the  government  of  Khiva. 
But  can  it  be  imagined,  that  thia  go* 
yernment,  which  nas  manifiested  lo 
great  a  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  Rus* 
aia,  and  upon  which  a  treacherous  at- 
tempt was  once  made  by  that  powerj 
could  be  induced  to  submit  quietly- 
far  less  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  advance 
of  a  Russian  force  of  such  magnitude 
to  its  capital  ?  Could  it  possibly  be  in« 
duced  to  consider  the  march  of  such 
an  army  into  its  territories  as  anything 
else  than  an  invasion  ?  There  can  be 
little  doubt  what  course  it  would  adopt 
in  such  circumstances.  The  first*  w- 
pearanceof  the  Russians  at  Mangush- 
lac would  excite  the  utmost  alann  in 
all  those  regions,  and  would  speedily 
produce  an  arrangement  of  all  intemu 
disputes,  if  any  such  existed,  to  admit 
of  concerting  measures  for  the  genend 
safety — the  villages  would  be  deserted 
i-— the  women  and  children,  the  old 
and  infirm,  would  be  sent  into  the 
Steppes,  to  the  tents  of  the  tribes,  who 
are  still  dwellers  in  the  desert — and 
those  who  arc  capable  of  bearing  arms 
would  come  in  successive  parties  to 
hover  round  the  enemy.  Such  is  the 
course  which  has  uniformly  been  adopt- 
ed on  the  approach  of  danger,  by  the 
tribes  of  Kharizm,  and  of  all  extensive 
tracts,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  UB* 
settled  Oozbeks  and  Toorkomans. 

Russia  would,  therefore,  in  the  first 
step,  have  to  encounter  a  formidable 
resistance  from  an  almost  unassailaMe 
enemy  in  a  country  which  is  only  ae« 
cesslblc  at  a  season  when  troops  can 
with  difficulty  keep  the  field. 
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We  iiiay«  thcrctbrey  conclude,  that 
the  eonquett  of  Khiva  would  be  .a  ne- 
eomy  pfcliminary  to  the  invasion  of 
India ;  and  the  lame  may  be  said  of 
Bokbwa,  to  which  the  same  reasoning 
ialBqiially  applicable.  But  if  Khiva  and 
Bokaatm  are  to  be  conquered,  (as  this 
eoald  not  be  done  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  and  would  probably  occupy 
inrml  years,)  then  the  invasion  of 
India  is  no  longer  to  be  attempted  by 
an  expedition  setting  out  from  the  pre- 
sent frontiers  of  Russia,  but  is  to  be 
Bide  prmcticable  by  advancing  her 
fivntier  towards  Incua. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ap- 
ply, the  same  arguments  to  the  route 
through  Khorassan.  The  same  diffi- 
coltin  ooeor,  and  the  same  measures, 
<n  the  part  of  the  invaders,  become 
neeeMary.  The  distance  from  the  Rus« 
rim  finmtier  to  IndiA  is  so  great,  and 
the  impossibility  of  securing  an  open 
eommunication  in  the  rear,  without 
pceiiooaly  subduing  the  country,  is  so 
obviousy  that  it  does  not  admit  of  ar« 
goment.  Any  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
pairtage  through  the  country,  would 
M  ettfinteractdL  by  the  fears  of  the 
people,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  petty 
chittSy  who  have  all  the  resources  of 
the  connti7  in  their  hands.  But  even 
if  a  negotiation  to  this  efilict  was  fa« 
vooimbiy  concluded,  what  prudent  ge« 
neial  would  trust  his  communication 
with  his  own  country,  to  the  faith  of 
a  knot  of  turbulent  and  rebellious  Asi« 
aticd&iefsP 

Choose  what  route  it  may,  an  army, 
in  marching  from  the  frontiers  of  Rus- 
sift  to  those  of  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  must  pass  over  a  space  of  at 
least  two  thousand  miles,  including 
all  the  irregularities  of  the  route ;  and 
supposing  that  it  met  with  no  import- 
ant obstruction  beyond  the  natural 
impediments,  it  could  not  accomplish 
the  distance  in  less  than  eight  or  ten 
months.  With  every  precaution  un« 
der  the  most  favourable  circimistanoes, 
the  amount  of  casualties  in  the  course 
of  a  march  through  every  variety  of 
climate,  subjected  to  continual  fatigue 
and  exposure,  with  an  irregular  diet, 
and  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  on 
the  sick,  without  the  advantage  of 
eemmodious  conveyance,  would  ncccs- 
asrily  be  fearfully  great 

But  in  all  human  probability  the 
force  would  have  to  encounter  a  de- 
scription of  opposition,  than  whidi 
nothing  i#  jDore  btartumng  wA  dis« 


heartening  to  the  soldier.  It  woul 
be  surrounded  during  a  great  part  ( 
its  march,  perhaps  during  the  who! 
of  it,  by  douda  of  light  horsemen,  wfa 
would  never  attack,  except  at  man: 
fest  advantage,  who  have  alreadyjpn 
ved  themselves  a  match  for  the  nm 
sian  cavalry  in  equal  numbers,  an 
who  would  not  only  keep  up  a  eoi 
stant  alarm  in  the  camp,  and  on  tl 
line  of  march,  but  day  after  day,  I 
cutting  off  stragglers  and  foragers,  aa 
plundering  baggage,  waste  the  strengi 
of  the  army  in  petty  encounters  an 
desultory  annoyance.  It  mav  be  a] 
gued,  that  Russia  could  purciukse  tl 
friendship  of  these  tribes,  or  awe  tliei 
into  forbearance.  Of  how  many  tribi 
would  it  be  possible  to  purchaie  ik 
friendship  ?  To  how  great  a  distan 
on  each  side  of  the  route  would  it  I 
necessary  to  go  with  your  bribes  ?  A 
ter  YOU  had  purchased  their  promi 
to  forbear,  what  security  could  yc 
have  for  their  good  faith,  under  a« 
circumstances,  and  more  particular) 
in  case  a  much  wealthier  govemmei 
were  to  offer  them  twice  as  mudi 
attack  you  ?  On  the  other  hand,  ho 
are  you  to  awe  a  people,  who,  wil 
their  families  and  property,  can  umt 
as  fast  as  you  can  with  your  army,- 
or  who  have  only  to  remove  the 
families  a  few  miles  from  the  line  < 
your  route,  to  enjoy  the  most  perfe 
security  ?  What  have  they  to  fear  jfinx 
any  army,  whose  existence  depends  c 
Its  moving  forward  with  all  prsetlo 
ble  rapidity,  and  which  dare  not  then 
fore  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  leA 
Then  the  array  must  be  fed,  often  i 
countries  scantily  supplied  with  pn 
visions,  and  where  tne  foragers  mi 
have  to  fight  for  every  pound  th< 
collect.  Desert  tracts  must  be  passi 
in  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  d 
visions,  following  each  other  on  tl 
same  route,  with  an  interval  of  at  lea 
one  day  between  each,  because  thei 
are  only  a  few  wells  at  long  distance 
and  these,  once  emptied,  require  adi 
or  more  to  replenish  them.  Wat 
must  be  provided  for  the  army  at  evei 
twelve, fifteen,  or,  at  the  utmost,  tweni 
miles,  in  countries  where  it  is  so  dei 
cicnt,  that  caravans  are  often  distrei 
ed  by  the  want  of  it.  Moreover,  1 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  least  svmj 
tom  of  distress  or  weakness  would  1 
the  signal  of  attack  to  all  those,  wh 
from  whatever  Ga;a«e,  hiii\^«sckirkMs 
ly  or  neutca\,  vhOl  i^x.  ^  t^^xo^ 
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tioit  of  the  distance  haJ  been  tecoiiki 
piitlwd,  wonld  therefore  bo  certain 
oeitnKtion  to^  the  whole  force. 

We  eoaU  go  on  multiplTing  difll* 
coldesy  which  must  be  admitted  to 
cKisty  bat  we  have  said  enough  to  con* 
vinCe  the  most  sceptical  of  the  tm* 
pncdcalftlity  of  eonTeying  from  the 
present  frontiers  of  Russia  to  Indiai 
Ml  army,  such  as  oould  make  any  im* 
prasion  on  onr  power,  or  prodoee  any 
other  efibct  than  a  conflrmation  of  oar 
authority,  by  the  triamphant  resuh 
which  it  would  present  to  the  natives. 
We  haTC  long  been  considtftd  inre< 
ristible  by  any  force  which  they  can 
Wng  lo  oppose  us ;  and  there  is  only 
wannnp,  to  fiU  up  the  measure  of  our 
uuhonlv,  an  unsuoccMful  attempt  on 
oar  termoiiea  by  some  European  na* 
lion. 

In  considering  the  difflcnlties  which 
ftnssia  would  ha?e  to  enoonnter,  we 
lui?e  scsrcely  hinted  at  the  means  we 
pBisssi  of  increasing  them.  If  they 
are  so  formidable  as  to  be,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, insurmountable  without  our 
mterferenoe,  what  possible  chance  of 
aocoess  would  be  left,  wiien  all  oar  in« 
flnence,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  means 
we  possess,  were  spplied  to  excite  op« 
position,  and  to  combine  and  prepare 
•fastaelee  and  embarrassments  for  the 
approachinjf  army  ? 

Bat  let  It  be  remembered,  that  hi-* 
therto  we  have  comddered  only  the 
diiAenlties  which  are  opposed  to  th^ 
nregress  of  the  invading  army,  be/bre 
it  arrivesff  at  the  point  where  it  u  to 
£ommenc€  Um  active  operatUmM,  and 
diat  then  it  would  have  to  encounter 
jn  equal,  if  not  superior  force,  which 
lUd  suffered  none  of  the  fatigoes  of  a 
inarch  of  many  months, — ^whose  stores 
would  be  complete, — whose  well  re« 
pknished  magaaines  wonld  be  at  no 
great  distance,  and  at  all  times  a\-ail« 
able, — whose  losses  would  immediate- 
ly be  repaired,  and  whose  retreat  even 
would  add  to  its  strength,  by  brings 
Ing  it  nearer  to  the  sources  of  its  effl« 
49ency ;  whereas,  to  the  fnvaders,  every 
loss  would  be  irreparable,  and  every 
march  in  advance,  would  be  increasing 
the  embarrassments  of  its  situation. 

Let  us,  however,  for  the  sake  of  ar« 

gnment,  suppose  that  the  first  cxpedi- 

8on  reached  the  frontiers  of  India,  and 

was  able  to  maintain  itself  until  ano- 

ther  Mnonment  should  have  arrived 

^m  the  remr,  fningjtng  mth  it  ftedx 


nppliea^  and  an  acoenHm  of  atrenglh, 
and  that  the  campaign  wao  leneweit 
or  oommenoed  the  nott  icaapn,  with 
a  recruited  army  and  imwotod  iatm% 
ledge  of  the  eountrr.    Even  theo  II 
must   not  be  imaglttcd,  thai  luSM 
could  be  conquered  in  a  stn^^  con 
paign.    Why,  ia  one  compaign^  ar  ia 
ono  Tear,  an  army  unopposed  aonld 
hardly  visit  the  tuce  seats  of  gnsesa» 
ment;  and  oppoasd  as  it  wooUIm^ 
under  the  most  favourabla  ciitaaai 
stances,  its  progress  into  the  canatiy 
could  not  be  very  considcfabia    Ite 
war  would  be  eontinaed  withoatin* 
termption.    The  one  party  dnwing 
its  reinforcements  and  suppliea  fnm 
beyond  the  Caspian,  through  dssift 
tracts  and  hostile  tribes;   and  the 
other  party,  falling  back  on  ita  paevii 
onsly  prepared  magasines^  or  advyN 
cing  to  no  great  dlrtance  firoaaitaaop* 
plies.    It  is  impossible  thaa  sndi  a 
contest  could  bo  maiataiaed  by  tlM 
wealthiest  and  moat  powerlbl  natioa 
that  ever  existed ;  and  certainly  one  ef 
the  poorest  in  Smnrae  aeuld  haidly 
have  the  folly  to  nndertako  it.    The 
whole  revenues  of  Russiay  wIMi  dd 
not  exceed  twelte  er  flflec»  milBoBSi 
would  scarcely  be  adequate  to  the  ex« 
peases  of  such  a  war ;  and  witkher  ra* 
venuce  reduced,  as  they  woald  be^  in 
the  event  of  a  rapture  with^  Sngls«l> 
and  the  additional  chargeawhien,  an* 
der  such  eircumstaaces,  she  woald  be 
forced  to  incur  in  Eoffope,  the  mere 
outfit  of  such   an  expedition  aa  we 
have  been  tappodng,  would  be  beyond 
her  means.    She  has  never  been  able 
to  defray  the  oest  of  i>i«^"|[  l^W 
armies  to  any  consideMble  amttiiioa 
beyond  her  frontier;  aa^  when  sIm 
put  forth  all  her  available  poirceal  a 
moment  when  her  mesf  vital  telsfeM 
were  at  stake,  she  neter  was  abltf  ta 
transport  beyond  her  own  teffffltoslcsi 
(without  foreign  aid)  an  anaiy  at  all 
eommeniiurate  to  her  pretensloiis,  ta 
the  power  she  is  generally  supfisesd  to 
possess,  or  to  the  capabiliiiesf  of  orvry 
aind  which  woald  be  reqirfrod  by  the 
nation  that  would  nndertake  too  i»i 
vasion  of  India. 

We  may,  therefore,  sai^lr  ^iloifnce 
this  enterprise  to  be  one  which  Russia 
will  never  have  the  medncse  to  alleaipt 
from  her  prcsenl  position i  and  freia 
which,  should  she  make  the  atlsn^^ 
we  have  noticing  whatever  to  appro- 
hend. 

But  tihm  Va  mib^^m  ooniiia  ^hieh 


wnld  be  mnch  more  formidaUe  to  nif 
aid  which  BuMieieenu  to  be  punvk- 
b^wftb^teedypeneTenmoe. 

Hie  difficnltiei  which  mike  it  im« 
MilMi  fior  her  even  to  threaten  our 
Jaditti  poMcmiona,  are  chiefly  invol« 
fed  in  the  distance  of  her  frontier  fnHn 
the  acene  of  her  intended  operations; 
aid  the  only  means  by  whicn  she  can 
ofweome  them,  are  by  advancing  her 
totier  towards  India,  and  establiah- 
iqg  bar  aathonty,  or  at  leist  a  para^ 
mount  influence,  over  the  coontnea  of 
Omtral  Aaia. 

Hmto  are  two  directions  in  which 
•he  nay  advance  her  frontier,  and  only 
two.  It  may^  therefore,  be  worth  our 
while  to  eiamine  the  comparative  fa- 
cflitiea  which  these  present,  and  their 
comjiBraliTe  advantages  when  accom- 
pbabed.  Then  are  also  two  wajs  in 
i^ieb  ohe  may  eflTect  the  approach  to 
bidia.  One  by  actual  conquest ;  the 
ether  by  a  more  insidious  kuid  of  sub- 
JHgttioi^  of  which  we  shall  speak  pr&- 
lenciT,  and  which  it  is  most  probable 
will  be  the  course  adopted. 

The  countries  lying  between  Rus- 
sia and  India,  are  those  which  we  have 
dfsignated  b]f  the  general  appellation 
of  Cenfial  Asia.  Thiis  extensive  region 
eontains  four  kingdoms ;  vis.  Persia, 
Khiva  or  Kharizm,  Bokhara,  and  Ca- 
bal, beaideB  numerous  principalities, 
and  vast  countries,  occupied  by  com- 
rnvnitiea  who  acknowledge  no  antbo- 
lity,  and  aome  of  whom  even  obey  no 
diie£ 

Bnaaia  miffbt  extend  her  dominions 
and  advance  her  frontier  towards  In- 
diaby  the  subjugation  of  Persia,  or  by 
the  conquest  of  Kharizm  and  Bokhara ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  Heviewer  of  Mr 
Foaar's  work  asserts,  that  the  latter 
wvnld  be  by  much  the  more  eligible 
eouric  for  her  to  pursue.  We  think 
difocntly,  and  we  shall  shortly  state 
enrveasona. 

To  penetrate  with  a  sufficient  army 
into  Biokhara  by  any  other  route  than 
throogh  Kbarim,  would  appear  to  be 
impraetieable,  if  vrc  may  credit  the  re- 
pcrta  which  have  been  published  by 
the  members  of  the  Russian  Mission 
to  that  capital.  But  to  carry  an  army 
dDough  Kharizm  and  maintain  an 
cpra  communication  with  the  Caspian, 
inpliea,  aa  we  have  already  shown, 
the  prerious  conquest  of  that  country. 
Kow  this,  though  certainly  it  must 
be  within  the  power  of  Russia,  would 
he  M  ditteult  snd  tetUouB  unrfertakinir. 
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A  hurga  arav  wtmU  be  atarvad-«A 
amall  one  could  not  effect  the  ol^ect, 
and  the  country  might  be  traveraed  in 
a  thousand  directk>n8,  without  any 
advance  having  been  made  towards 
the  sttljugation  of  the  people.  We 
hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  posi- 
tioa,  that  the  efiectual  sul^ugation  of 
these  Asiatic  tribes,  will  be  more  or 
less  difficult  as  a  greater  or  smaller 
proportion  of  the  popidation  leads  a 
pastoral  and  erratic  life.  A  wandei&« 
ing  people  sufier  little  from  invasion. 
They  move  with  their  flocks  out  of 
the  course  of  a  great  army  into  wil& 
accessible  only  to  themselves,  and  they 
are  safe.  They  have  no  property  to 
lose— no  grain  or  crops  to  be  destroy* 
ed — ^no  houses  or  villages  to  abandon. 
Their  country  furnishes  almost  no 
provisions.  An  enemy  passes  through 
it  without  seeing  a  human  habitation; 
and  knows  that  it  is  inhabited,  onlj 
by  the  continual  alarm  in  which  he  n 
kept  by  flying  parties  of  horsemen, 
who  for  ever  hover  round  him,  and 
who  come  no  one  knows  whence,  and 
go  no  one  knows  whithier. 

The  independence  of  the  Arabs  Is 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  their  erratic 
habits,  for  the  tribes  who  have  aban- 
doned these  have  lost  their  liberty. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Tartars,  and 
the  same  of  many  minor  portions  of 
the  human  family.  The  sutgugation 
of  such  of  these  as  have  been  subdued, 
baa  almost  always  been  preced^  by 
an  attadiment  to  fixed  habitations, 
and  the  acquirement  of  fixed  property 
—of  soroetning  which  the  superior 
holds  as  it  were  in  pledge  for  their 
submission.  It  is  true,  tnat  the  pcr- 
sons  who  have  most  to  lose,  are  likely 
to  make  the  greatest  eflbrts  in  defence 
of  their  country ;  but  where  tho 
strength  is  greatly  deficient,  no  efiort 
of  valour  can  avail,  and  every  unsur-> 
ceasful  attempt  at  resistance  is  only  a 
manly  approach  to  submission.  When 
one  or  two  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  have  utterljr  failed,  the  spirit  oi' 
independence  will  be  broken,  and  the 
hope  of  preserving  his  property  will  re- 
concile the  peasant  to  a  change  of  mas- 
ters, and  induce  him  to  ftubmit  to  an 
enemy  whom  he  cannot  resist,  ami 
whom  the  circumstances  of  his  mode  of 
life  makeit  impossible  for  him  to  elude. 
As  men  in  this  state  of  society  are 
everywhere  subjected  to  some  form  of 
government,  and  vu  X»a,  li\nnn^.  -wuv- 
formly  to  a  deapqiAC  \fraMfti  ^^\^Mj^ 
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of  the  flovernineiit  becoroet  an  object 
at  which  the  invader  can  ainn  -his  at- 
tacks-—a  point  against  which  all  his 
c^rts  are  direct^,  and  an  individual 
whose  ftll  involves  that  of  the  nation, 
and,  in  cases  where  the  means  of  re- 
sistance are  inadequate^  renders  the 
oonfuest  comparatively  easy.  The 
hahit  of  submission  toauthoritv,  which 
has  been  familiar  to  almost  all  inhabi- 
tants of  fixed  dwellings,  makes  the 
oonquest  of  their  country  not  only 
easier  to  effect,  but  also  more  easy  to 
be  maintained,  than  that  of  a  corre« 
spending  space  whose  population  is 
composed  of  wandering  trioes,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  authority  of  the 
native  government  is  more  firmly  esta- 
blished over  the  former  than  over  the 
latter.  The  same  circumstances  which 
have  enabled  the  Arab  or  the  Tartar 
to  protect  his  liberty  against  encroach- 
ments of  the  governments  in  whose  ter- 
ritory he  often  resides,  will  even  more 
efi^tually  enable  him  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  attempts  of  a  foreign 
enemy.* 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that 
Russia  will  rather  seek  to  avoid  those 
tracts  in  which  she  must  come  in  con- 
jtact  with  a  tented  people,  such  as  forms 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
Kharixm,  and  that  she  will  not  turn 
'  her  thoughts  immediately  to  Bokhara, 
which  she  can  only  reach  after  having 
effected  a  very  difficult  conquest.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Russia 
has  still  in  the  heart  of  her  dominions, 
tribes  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
subjected  to  her  government,  and  the 
very  slow  progress  she  has  made  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  the  great  plains 
which  lie  between  those  mountains 
and  the  Terrik  and  Cuban,  though 
they  have  now  been  so  many  years  in- 
cluded in  hear  territories,  vnU  sufficient- 
ly prove  the  difficulty,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  of  effiKstual- 
Iv  subduing  a  pastoral  people,  or  any 
thinly  scattered  population  who  have 
the  power  of  transporting  their  pro- 
perty. 

We  therefore  assert,  that  the  con- 

Suest  of  Kliarizm  and  Bokhara,  and 
ie  settlement  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  any  ultimate  ob- 
ject beyond  it,  could  not  be  effiscted 


by  -Russia  witboni  imvaenie  Mierifieea 
in  men  and'money,  and  that  it  woold, 
in  all  probability,  occn^  at  least  a 
century.  The  religious  nnaticism  of 
the  population  of  Bokhara  is  proven- 
bial,  and  a  moral  revolution  moat  be 
effected  in  the  characters  of  Ooabeki 
and  Toorkomans,  before  it  would  be 
possible  to  subject  them  to  European 
laws,  or  to  a  European  government; 
These  revolutions  are  not  the  work  of 
the  sword,  nor  are  they  effected  in  a 
single  generation. 

Russia  has  within  her  reach  a  coon* 
try,  which,  in  its  present  circumstanoes, 
offtTs  fewer  obatades  to  impede  her 
progress,  a  nation  that  has  already 
felt  her  force,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it,  a  population  that  hai^ 
from  time  immemorial,  been  subiect- 
ed  to  a  rigorous  despotic  rule,  whose 
sulrjugation  has  at  aU  times  been  in- 
volved in  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  whoee  aetoal  con- 
dition, (great  as  the  natural  means  of 
defence  must  be  admitted  to  be,)  is 
such  as  to  promise,  that,  at  a  period 
not  very  distant,  it  will  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  so  powerful  a  neighbour.  In 
short,  so  long  as  Persia  is  likely,  on 
the  death  of  the  present  Shah,  to  see 
twenty  or  thirty  competitors  lor  her 
throne,  each  of  Uicm  willing  rather  to 
reign  in  subjection  than  not  to  reign 
at  all,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  shadow  of  r^gal  authority ; 
while  Russia  thus  holds  (and  ia  pa> 
mitted  to  hdd)  the  crown  of  Persia, 
as  it  were  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand, 
and  can  bestow  it  on  whichever  of  the 
rival  brothers  she  mav  select  for  her 
vassal,  and  finally,  wnile  the  Euro- 
pean governments  most  interested  in 
the  fate  of  that  devoted  country  stand 
aloof,  and  aUow  the  storm  wnich  is 
gathering  over  her  to  drive  her  lor 
shelter  to  the  door  of  her  eneny^ 
Russia  surely  would  be  most  uiiwise 
to  seek  to  advance  her  frontier  towards 
India,  by  undertaking  the  conquest 
of  two  almost  inaccessible  kingdoms, 
whose  population  could  hardly  be  g<H 
vemed,  even  were  the  country  over- 
run. 

It  is  more  for  the  interest  of  Rus- 
sia, as  it  is  far  more  easy,  and  has  an 
imposing  air  of  greater  moderation,  to 


Aleiaader  eonqnend  the  Persian  empire  tloMMt  la  a  woufie  canpaigs,  but  be 
iMe  impnmau  on  Che  Seytbiana.    • 
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SM/tegofOHinit  and  mw 
•  Ae  tulltantioii -of  the  p«o|il«» 

mH%  ftUW  nBraK  lOKIgll  MUI* 

lull  beeoowdoiiMitiottid,  moiv 
1^  wlMn  the  Goniqaeron  and 
ifiminl  am  wpuwiudhf  ikd 
Im  of  rdigioD ;  and  be  it  f»- 
Mb  paoiDg^  the  RneuaDa  aia 
if  bad  nuamgBnaf  aonqiMMd 
ipa.-  Biitbjriiphdldiiig*thaii»* 
WfieRigii  of  the  nalum,  and 
f-Mtttk  the  inedimn  of  eommu* 
ft-witk  the  people,  a  mote  ab^ 
MiMiity  wonla  at  onoe  be  ea-t 
iL  than  ooald  be  aoaoired  in 
lAi  yean  without  the  niterfenM 
4ke  natoral  rnler.    That  thia 
Mbw  whidi  RvMia  baa  in  ooB« 
itB,  we^eannot  doubt 
hi  tiw  greator  fi^iiity  in  nib* 
|hni%  thflM  are  atoD  gieater 
ipa  to  beANived  frooA  ita  aab*' 
■r^  Of  the  conntriea  of  Central 
hiria  it  the  moat  iaiportant* 
^;lho  laigeat  popnktion;  the* 
HiHaiiid  Meoaroea ;  the  moat- 
tjortabliahmenti ;    the  moat* 
llrfoaa  and  comaaanding  porif- 
Siha  bolda,  in  the  catimation 
Mfcaof  Alia,  Aio  most  exalt* 
ItaidrdigaitT.    lOie  anljiiga- 
fMa  would  atrike  with  awo: 
lowiiHrnimtaof  Alia;  but  thai 
Vof  Khariim  and  Bokhara 
paMnoa  a  eompnatiTdy  tlight- 
■  ^fODd  their  immediate  ▼!- 
~  tiie  fiMiUtiea  which  it 
for  muaoingliitnre  plana 
wmud  be  fiur  greater  than 
bytheoonqneetofBoh. 

l^ii  now  almoat.  an  integral 
l^nia,  and  will  probabljaoan 
My  ao;  and  Herat  ia»  of  itt 
M  tiw  northern  ftontier  of  the 
itBuntiy,  the  mostfiiwmiahle. 
bto  pvcmre  for  the  in^aakm 
»'  It  holda  a  central  poeition, 
Bl'an  equal  distance  mm  the 
ift^Xerman,  Yeid,  Tnbbiia, 
WM,  Method,  Bokhara,  Balkhy 
Bdalwr.  It  ia  one  of  the  great  I 
poUnma  of  the  eommeroe  of 
■A  ooold  draw  aappliea  fton 
iaam  we  have  emunciated,  and 
lay  mora  of  minor  impoftaneai 
f  ftadf  ianboed  in  aiortileand 
iand  Tauey,  and  anrroanded 
and  faatonaijilt 
tejiti9Mmpfymot9d 


Willi  M^fkiuag  it  iirtiBot;1|  MOd.' 
aa<wo  biM  Mled;ifanr  anpRpUot  fl«id> 

all  dio  oamtrioi  ammd  It,  and  It  ir 
enaUe'  of  ftniahing  oferf  artteUi' 
mioh!  tbeae  ooimtriea  aibrd.    If  tor' 

place  te  twei^y  to  te  deataialsd  <' dio 
jwy  toi  AMUa,''  it  eertalnly  la  Herat 
There  Ir  no  pofait  iHthIn  the  tnUi: 
toriea  of  BoUian^  or  iti  dMtoikndMi  * 
wUch  peaMmeaaflydilftg^^i^i^'. 
pmehteg  to  the  aama'adtahtaglk' 
Bokhaiolti^  hL  In  ftet,  an  tmSw 
the  denrt,  by  whieh  it  la  everywhM' 
nnnmnded,  and  the  pomBHiuu'cf  itth 
territory  weald  leafeRnaria  aCfll  llii* 
iolated,  and  cot  off  from  the  obnntrte' 
to  theaMitfa.    Bolfch,  if  it  were  alio 
ocmqoenid,  ia  a  place  of  mean  enable 
litim  in  ItMlf ,  airi  It  ia  Ikr  ftom  anp.' 
plica  of  Ofery  kind ;  while  the  rdada 
from  BnlkhtoCabnlaieprobaUylm- 
practicable  frr  artillery,  and' dmt  from 
Herat  aa  Kandkhar  preaenli  no  oi^' 
■tade  to  die  tnmaport  of  gma  ofMkiv 
derariptloit.  ■ 

Yetdio  powet  of ndng  Iteat  aa  a' 
depot,  and  of  preparing  tticre  ibr'M* 
ezpcditiaB  Into  India,  would  be  a  amdl 
part  of 'die  adtantage  which  R»Hla 
would  giihi  by  the  euqugiiion  of  tau  * 
■ia.    Our  own  eanwakm  whh  thatr^ 
conntryhtajpnpared  it  to  reeeirarek;* 
dily  dm  mmtary  InllittttlMia  of  B««* 
rope ;  and  our  awinaiiHiftice  with  ili' 
repabilltiea  la  pmuoe  good  mMkni^ 

~      regularly  di£' 


dpBne^  and  led  by  a  eompetdrt 
her  of  Surapean  oOeera  bfintaDlgBBoa' 
and  aethltyi  diare  are  Ibw  ararfea  thkiL' 
inacaai^MgD  fatAafahoouldboaator' 
any^mat  enpcriotityyng  diatof  PAs» 
Tliameoi 


ringukttly  traatadril^ 
oraeilyy  and  obedient—aodfe,  odfta* 
tented  and  faitelHgint  fpaUaofen^? 
doling estraordlnaryfrtlgue  andpriir 
▼all w  miily  fcdj  art  malniaiued  at* 
mocKramooav^HBy  no  meana  wantiw 
in  coui^gi  or  entarprlai^  md  eifal£* 
of  perfeet  attmhawnt  todadr  oflcer»— • 
In  ihor^  admliabla  mafrlahi  for  aoU- 
diera^— On  the  oantrary,  yean  wonkl' 
not  anflWa  to  hidnoa  qitfbigated  and* 
untamed,  or  rather  tho  mnaubdutod* 
Oeabekaand  TVwlBpmanaofBrfvaand 
Bokham  10  aobndt  to  Buropean  milU' 
tarydkn^Une;  and  If  dMreiaawnor 
omer  avenomy  pomenwi  uj -letHOji 
wt  ddttk  driaakmawoukl  ba  awry- 
dangerona  .dlidnetion« 

Suppoaa  ^Mt  Bnada  jjrwa  to  tdbs 
aharaa  *^^  ~^* 
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xarioiM  ports  of  tbe  country,  under  the 
designation  of  regnlv  infantry,  and 
were  to  appoint  well-selected  officers 
to  discipline  and  oonmnand  thein ;  sup* 
pose  that  to  these  she  joined  half  as 
many  Russian  infantry, or  even  amuch 
smaller  proportion  ;  that  she  re-organ- 
ized the  Persian  artillery,  and  selccteda 
well-appointed  body  of  Persian  cavalry, 
it  would  then  be  in  her  power  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Bokhara,  and  no* 
thing  ootdd  be  more  easy  than  to  con* 
dude  arrangements  with  its  overawed 
government,  which  would  effectually 
secure  its  subserviency  to  the  views  of 
Russia.  Kharizm,  lying  between  Rus- 
sia on  the  one  side,  and  her  vassal  of 
Persia  and  her  ally  of  Bokliara  on  the 
(»ther,  would  soon  be  brought  to  terms. 
Herat,  if  not  already  incorporated  with 
Persia,  would  speedily  be  annexed  to 
that  empire,  and  the  pretensions  of  its 
chief  would  afibrd  a  ftvourable  pre- 
text for  aiding  him  in  the  recovery  of 
liis  hereditary  dominions.    All  this 
might  be  done  at  the  expense,  as  it  no 
doubt  would  be  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests, of  Persia.    In  short,  the  subju- 
gation of  Persia  would  give  Russia  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  paramount  in- 
fluence in  Central  Asia. 
■  The  situation  of  Turkey  would,  in 
Kuch  a  state  of  things,  be  extremely 
precarious.  Her  weakestfron  tier  would 
he  complctdy  laid  open  in  its  whole 
length,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Per- 
hian  ivulf.    A  subject  of  quarrel  be- 
tween her  and  Persia  would  never  be 
wanting ;  and  between  Tabreez  and  the 
Bosphorua,  there  is  nothing  capable  of 
(Miposing  the  army  which  Persia  could 
there  l»'ing  into  the  field.    Bagdad, 
which  Persia  still  considers  a  part  of 
her  dominions,  would  be  conquered, 
and  annexed  to  them;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  the  invasion  from  the  nde 
of  Asia  would  hardly  be  lesa  formi- 
dable than  that  from  Europe.    The 
acquisitions  of  Persia  would,  in  £ict, 
lie  the  acquisitions  of  Russia ;   and 
every  war  with  Turkey  would  take 
something  from  her  strength,  while  it 
added  something  to  that  of  both  her 
enemies.    If  the  jealousies  of  Euro- 
pean powers  still  preserved  Constanti- 
nople, nothing  'inml4  remain  of  tbe 
power  and  resouroea  of  the  Ottomaa 
empire. 
yyhrnt  effxt  thm  might  have  on  the 
p^UdcB  of  furofie,  it  iraaht  be  ^^f&^ 
cw^f  to  ^termino ;  Imt  it  ia  baxdk^ 


possiMe that  ii donU fidl  to bedeuii 
mental  to  Britain^  as  the  aabjugBtioa 
of  Persia  by  Runa  would  eertuil| 
be,  in  another  direction. 

After  Persia  had  fisUen  nder  the 
power  of  Russia,  and  through  her  the 
mfluence  which  we  have  sappoaed  wsi 
established  in  Central  India,  die  quei* 
tion  of  the  practicability  of  invadymg 
India  would  stand  on  a  totally  dif&RBt 
footing  from  what  it  had  done  bdbie. 
Russia  would  then  be  in  a  pontioD 
which  could  enable  her  to  move  her 
troops  with  comparative  ftctlity  to  s 
point  from  which  she  mig^t  hope  to 
force  her  passage  to  the  frontier  of  Id* 
dia,  without  destroying  the  eflkicicT 
of  her  army  on  its  march.    She  eoold 
leisurely,  and  without  any  extrsofdi* 
nary  exertion,  collect  storea  and  sup* 
plies  at  Herat  and  Fnrrahy  and  pie> 
pare  her  magazines,  and  matnie  her 
arrangements  at  no  very  fmnidaUe 
distance  from  the  inCended  seat  of  war. 
She  could  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  powers  of  Central  Ajda,  and  might 
even  command  their  asristance.    Her 
name,   and  her  power  and  pelicT, 
would  be  known  in  India,  and  would 
unsettle  men's  minda  by  the  pres- 
pect  of  an  approochinff  strugte,  in 
which  the  dnbontentcd  might  take 
part  with  the  invaders ;  and,  non 
than  all,  she  would  be  aUe  to  oobh 
mand  the  services  of  a  latge  body  of 
troops  eminently  qualified  rar  the  ow 
terprise,  without  having  to  inonr  the 
expense  of  maintaining  them.  ^  Rut- 
sia  would  then  meet  na  upon  ssmt* 
thing  approaching  to  equal  terms,  and 
though  we  think  she  would  be  best 
back  even  then,  without  having  bcea 
able  to  make  any  serious  impicssioB 
on  our  power,  and  probably  trithont 
having  even  reached  our  territories; 
btill  it  must  be  admitted,  dMt  her 
holding  sudi  a  poeition  woald  ajiie 
her  the  counter-check  upon  Em^ai 
which  she  longs  to  posseas,  and  woald 
produce  a  total  revolution  in  therda* 
tive  positions  of  England  and  BnasiB, 
and  a  change  in  the  last  degree  unfa- 
vourable to  Britain  in  their  pditicil 
relations. 

The  kingdom  of  Cabni,  whidi 
would  be  tbe  only  remaining  barrier 
between  Russia  and  the  Indue,  ia  the 
case  we  have  supposed,  ianow  bnkcB 
into  many  prinapaliUes*  Herat  is  the 
seat  of  a  petty  government,  at  the 
Yvead  «€  wVaidk  is  the  re^raentative  of 
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taidy  ooBtteted  aa  aUUBce  wilk  one  gms  irf  tevadtf^  liy  oouiiig  provU 

«rdieMiB«rth0SlitliafFBnM,iiid  mot  to  be  oolUcted,  aiid  the  loaliU 

«ho  mt  1»  ihat  ■owagn  an  tnimal  litjr  of  the  ooimtry,  in  its  pr^aeiitcoii- 

•am,  WDichy  though  it  is  osUed  a  «>»-  ditioiiv  to  naintain  a  large  armv  for   ' 

tfeaty  more  resembles  a  tribute.    The  any  oonsiderable  time,  are  not  outa* 

ciMdd  of  Herat  u  at  present  held  by  cles  more  serious  and  more  difficult  to 

Pcniaii  troops,  under  the  command  be  oreroomey  than  any  whidi  oouldbe 

efa  grandson  ofthe  Persian  monarch,  opposed  by  the  army  of  the  kingdom^ 

Kandahar  is  held  by  three  of  Uie  to  the  advance  of  a  Kussian  force. 
biodMiB  of  Fntteh  Knan^  Baieksde        £vents  now  in  progress  may  mako 

the  Waaecr  of  Mahroood>  and  the  it  necessary  for  us  to  turn  our  atten* 

mbecrter  of  the  legitimate  dynasty,  tion  to  the  country  of  the  A^h«a% 

I'abni  is  held  by  another  of  thoe  bro-  and  to  endeavour  to  raise  it  into  o 

ihcrsy  who  has  hitdy  tsken  it  from  line  of  defence  for  India;  and  in  that 

his  own  nephew ;  and  Pesbawer  is  case  we  wiU  find  cause  to  regret  that 

held  by  a  member  of  the  same  funily,  Herat  is  likely  to  fiiU  into  the  hands 

who  it  is  ssid  purchases  exemption  of  Persia.    If  Persia  ceases  to  be  to 

fiom  the  incursions  of  the  Seiks,  by  us  what  she  has  hitherto  been^  we 

the  pajyment  of  a  yearly  sum  to  Uun«  may  find  that  it  would  have  been  well 

jdt  Sing,  the  prince  who  rules  over  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  af* 

the  oonntiics  between  the  Indus  and  fairs  of  the  Afghans,  distracted  and 

the  Hyphaais.  debased  as  they  are ;  and  we  may  dis- 

•  Tlicw  brothers  of  Futteh   Khan  cover,  when  it  is  past  remedy,  tliat  in 

haveendlessfendsand  quarrels,  which  relinouishing  Persia,  we  have  aban- 

we  perhaps  not  the  less  inveterate  for  donea  a  strong  line  of  defence,  to  re- 

their  being  between  brothers  ;  and  tire  upon  one  that  is  untenable, 

they  are  all  enemies  of  the  Prince  of  .    From  Herat  to  Kandahar,  by  the 

Herat,  whom  they  consider  danger^  way  of  Furrah,  is  a  distance  of  about 

on,  bcoanse  he  is  a  branch  of  the  le^-  fimr  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  o 

gitinwte  stock.  country  for  the  most  part  unprodoo- 

The  population  of  the  country  is  tive,  and  in  some  parts  sparingly  sup« 

divided  into   numerous   tribes   and  plied  with  water ;  but  as  the^  road  ia 

dans,  who  adhere  to  one  or  other  of  good,  as  there  sre  several  considerable 

the  chieft  we  have  mentioned,  as  their  places  on  or  near  the  route  from  which 

loeal  circumstances  or  family  attadi*  aupphes  could  be  drawn,  and  as  Kan« 

mcnls  may  lead  them  ;  and  tne  weakfi  daaar  is  a  considerable  city,  incapable 

nesa  of  the  governments,  their  petty  of  defence  in  ita  nresent  condition, 

wars,  and  the  bickerings  of  the  tribes  hut  capable  of  a£foraing  provisions,  (if 

Mid  dans,  have  so  unsettled  the  minds  we  suppoie  competent  preparation  to 

«f  the  people,  and  have  made  property  have  been  made  at  Herat,)  the  natu- 

«o  inaecnre,  that  agriculture  is  n&-  zal  obstades  of  this  part  en  the  route 

l^leeted,  the  country  is  waste,  and  the  do  not  seem  to  present  any  insur- 

villages    dilapidated,   and  in  many  mountable  difficulties  to  the  progress 

plaees  deserted.  of  an  army.    From  Kandahar  to  Ca- 

The  inhabitants  are  brave  and  war-  bul  is  not  more  then  two  hundred  and 

like,  and  have  been  considered  the  fifty  miles ;  from  thence  to  Pesbawer 

teeet  cavalry  in  Asia.    Nadir  Shah  ia  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty, 

cntainly  thought  them  the  best  troops  through  a  strong  but  precticahle  coun» 

in  his  army ;  but  at  present  no  com^  try ;  uid  from  Pesbawer  to  the  banks 

bincd^  effort  could  be  expected  from  of  the  Indus,  is  either  two  or  three 

ihcm' under  any  circumstances,  and  marches.     The  total  distance  from 

the  opposition  they  could  ofier  to  an  Hi^at  to  the  Indus  may  be  estimated 

invading  army  would,  of  necessity,  be  at  something  less  than  nine  hundred 

desultory  ana  irregular.     It  may  be  miles.    This  certainly  is  a  very  con« 

doubted,  however,  whether  this  is  not  siderable  distance,    but  it   contains 

the  most  effectual  kind  of  opposition  three  principal  cities,  besides  several 

that  could  be  made  by  any  undisd-  minor  towns,  snd  there  do  not  appear 

plined  troops  to  the  march  of  a  i%gu«  to  be  any  natural  impediments  wnich 

lar  army,  and  whether  the  absence  of  might  not,  by  mancgement  and  pre* 

an  established  authority,  whidi  could  vious  arrangement,  be  dther  evaded 

be  overawed,  or  won  to  take  a  nhtac  in  or  overcome.    \t  wovAdi  >ttt  TAnaaaa:^ 

ibe  cattrjmc,  (m  to  fMoliute  the  pro-  to  traimport  tnoie  <Semsi  ^(nt  \fMBfi^% 
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proTiskNiB  widi  the  army^  and  in  some 
places  water  would  require  to  be  car* 
Tied  or  collected.  The  route,  how- 
ever^ is  one  which  we  would  pro* 
nounce  \o  be  difficult,  but  not  impos- 
sible. 

Notwithstanding  the  practicabili^ 
of  this  route,  there  are  still  many  dbt 
Acuities  to  be  surmounted  by  the  in- 
vader under  the  most  fayourable  cir- 
cumstances. His  European  troops 
would  sufi^  severely  IVom  the  climate 
on  first  entering  the  country.  The 
norelty  of  the  situation  in  which 
he  would  be  placed  could  not  fail 
to  cause  considerable  embarrassment. 
He  would  comn)it  many  mistakes^ 
whidi  might  probably  hie  turned  to 
his  disadvantage  by  bis  opponents. 
The  further  he  advanced,  tne  great- 
er would  be  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  drawing  his  supplies  from 
the  rear.  No  small  convoys  could  at* 
tempt  to  move  in  the  country,  and  he 
"would  have  to  force  the  passage  of 
five  great  rivers,  and  make  his  way 
through  a  sinffi^rly  strong  coimtry, 
in  the  face  of  our  troops,  before  he 
could  set  a  foot  on  our  territories. 
The  passage  of  the  Indus  alone,  un- 
^der  such  circumstances,  would  be  a 
formidable  undertaking,  and  might 
be  found  impracticable.  The  expen- 
ses of  the  war  would  necessarily  be 
Seat,  even  if  Persia  were  to  bear  her 
are  in  the  charges;  and  if  long 
protracted,  Russia  would,  for  want  S 
means,  be  obliged  to  abandon  it,  while^ 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
']>edition,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  European  part  of  the  ar- 
Tnament,  she  would  most  probably  be 
ddven  once  more  beyond  Uie  Cauca- 
sus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injury  which 
Britain  would  sustain,  in  any  event  of 
«uch  an  undertaking  on  die  part  of 
Russia,  would  be  very  great — greater 
than  it  is  easy  to  calcukte— even  the 
expenses  consequent  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  Persia  by  a  Russian  force,  and 
the  establishment  by  that  power  of  an 
authoritative  influence  at  the  court  of 


Tefaraun,  which  eould  ghre  her  the 
command  of  the  resonroea  of  Persia, 
would  of  themselves  be  large  and  perw 
•manent.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  number  of  European  troops  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  maintain  constantly 
on  our  northern  frontier,  or^  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  Russia,  what 
additional  number  we  should  be  un^ 
der  the  necessity  of  sending  to  India  ; 
but  the  lowest  estimale  that  could  be 
made  in  either  case,  would  make  % 
large  item  in  our  national  expenditure  ; 
and  the  charges  which  would  be  in* 
curred  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion, 
and  the  necessity  of  waging  a  pro* 
tracted  war  on  our  frontier,  would  be 
quite  enormous. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  oonclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  course 
of  our  discussion. 

•  We  say  that  Russia,  fWxn  her  pre- 
sent position,  cannot  invade,  and  can* 
not  even  threaten,  India; — that  ahe 
must  advance  her  frontier  to  enable 
her  to  do  either ; — that  it  is  more  ad* 
vantageous  to  her  to  advance  her  iron- 
tier  on  the  side  of  Persia  than  on  that 
of  Bokhara,  and  to  govern  Persia 
through  a  native  ruler,  than  to  sub- 
vert the  government,  and  undertake 
the  subjugation  of  the  people;— that 
the  command  of  the  resources  of  Per- 
sia would  give  Russia  a  paramount 
influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  would 
enable  her  to. undertake  the  invasion 
of  India,  without  being  opposed  by 
any  insurmountable  obstauea  in  hit 
progress  to. the  Indus; — that  aa  soon  aa 
this  shall  be  the  state  of  afliurs,  Rm? 
sia  will  have  got  possession  of  a  pow* 
erful  check  upon  England,  and  will 
have  placed  her  political  relations  with 
Great  Britain  on  a  very  advantagpeoua 
footing; — that  the  advantages  in  a 
contest  would  still,  however,  be  oonai* 
derably  greater  on  the  side  of  the  Bri* 
tish,  but  that  the  expense  they  must 
incur  would  be  enormous  j  and  we  add, 
that  the  result  of  the  struggle  must, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  be  doubtfuU 
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LdonHG  over  some  old  papers,  I 
happened  to  stumble  on  Minutes  of  a 
Jouney  to  the  G^erman  Spa,  in  the 
Summer  of  1782.  The  occasion  of 
that  journey  was  the  indisposition  of 
a  reapected  and  very  respectable  friend 
and  relation  much  older  than  myself, 
to  wbom  the  waters  of  its  celebrated 
finrntaioa  had  been  recommended  by 
his  physicians.  The  party  consisted 
of  fimr,  the  invalid,  his  son,  a  young 
man,  heir  to  a  title — and  what  was  stiS 
better,  a  good  estate — and  myself.  The 
honourable  Mr  S.  was  a  great  acquisi- 
tioD,  for  he  had  received  part  of  his 
edueation  in  France,  and  was  besides 
a  well-tempered  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. Young  Mr  T.  had  just  left 
the  University,  for  which  he  had  been 
prepared  at  Eton ;  and  being  a  youth 
of  pdiahed  mind  and  gentle  manners, 
aflorded  ample  assurance  both  of  gi- 
ving and  receiving  pleasure  on  such  an 
excnxaion.  His  father  had  been  oon- 
yersant  with  the  first  ranks  of  society 
in  Ireland,  and  was  besides  a  man  of 
aoond  Judgment  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion.  Hence  you  wiU  perceive  Uiat  I 
did  not,  without  reason,  congratulate 
myself  on  such  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
tamingentertainmentand  information. 
I  too  was  very  young,  though  older 
than  two  of  my  companions ;  but  ha- 
ving received  a  liberal  education,  was 
not,  or  at  least  did  not  think  myself, 
altogether  ill  qualified  for  making  a 
fourth  in  such  a  party.  With  Eng- 
land, indeed,  we  nad  all  been  pre^- 
ouriy  acquainted ;  the  great  object  of 
our  views  and  expectations  centr^  in 
the  gratifieation  of  a  curiosity  to  see 
thing!  unseen  before,  people  to  whom 
we  were  strangers,  and  places  of  no 
mean  celebrity,  both  in  old  and  mo- 
dem days,  but  known  to  us  only  by 
the  voice  of  fame. 

**  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per 

aures, 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fideli- 

bus.**— Horace. 

A  journal  must  be  duU  indeed  which 
fails  to  excite  some  interest  in  the  rea- 
der. It  ia  a  sort  of  second-hand  tra« 
veiling,  and  there  is  something  so  gra» 
tifying  in  perpetual  change  of  plstce, 
ik»i  ewm  Aote  cgteb^pamy  paoJioa- 


tions  which  give  little  more  than  the 
names  of  towns,  the  nature  of  Uie  roada 
and  vehicles,  and  the  kind  of  enter* 
tainment  afibnled  by  inns,  together 
with  the  edifying  conversations  of 
mine  host  and  nostess,  seldom  £ul  to 
obtain  circulation  that  repays  the  pub« 
Usher.  In  truth,  we  rarely  find  fault 
with  an  honest  jog-trot  traveller  who 
confines  himself  within  these  limits^ 
and  tells  us  in  plain  language  exactly 
what  he  saw,  and  where  and  how  he 
saw  it.  It  is  only  where  he  soars  above 
his  pitch,  in  attempting  fine  and  florid 
descriptions,  in  passing  crude  judg« 
ment  upon  men  and  manners,  neither 
of  whicn  he  is  capable  of  appreciating, 
and  in  pronouncing  dogmatically  upon 
things  ne  does  not  understana,  wat 
we  urow  down  the  book  in  disgust, 
and  consign  the  frigid  effusions  of  au^ 
perfidal  afiectation  to  merited  eon* 
tempt  and  oblivion. 

It  is  not  for  me,  Sir,  to  say,  whick 
of  these  tourists  I  shall  most  nearly; 
resemble,  this  being  a  point  reserved 
for  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;— my 
own  intention  is  to  resemble  neither 
of  them.  On  the  plan  of  the  former, 
I  might  fill  some  pages  in  describing 
our  route  from  — ^  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  to  the  famous  City  of  Waterford, 
where  we  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
July.  On  the  day  after  our  arrival  we 
proceeded  to  the  harbour  six  or  eight 
miles  below  Waterford,  and  embarked 
on  board  one  of  the  cutters  then  enw 

E loved  in  the  revenue  service,  which 
aa  been  lent  for  the  purpose,  aa  it 
was  reported  that  some  privateers,  fyt 
we  were  then  at  war  witn  France,  had 
been  lately  seen  in  the  channel.  For 
some  hours  after  we  set  sail,  the  coast 
was  clear;  nothing  to  be  seen  except 
a  few  coasting  sloops  and  fishing  boata  ; 
but  about  mid-day  our  mate,  who  kept 
a  sharp  look-out.  observed  to  the  Cap* 
tain  that  there  was  something  suspici- 
ous in  the  appearance  of  a  sail  which 
had  just  showed  itself  to  the  south- 
ward, and  seemed  to  be  making  great 
way.  "  I  will  go  aloft  with  the  glaas. 
Sir,"  said  he, ''  and  bring  a  more  cer* 
tain  account  of  her."  He  did  so,  and  the 
report  was,  that  she  waa  a  lu^c?\VXis&« 
French-built,  aaW  liiiooi^x.,  ix»enn% 
directly  for  ua,  %TL4:T«\fin\i  «^f\;t^Mtei» 
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ing.  What  was  to  be  done?  We  were 
not  yet  half-seas-over;  and  wi  the  wind 
happened  to  blow,  to  reach  Milfbrd  or 
return  to  Waterford,  were  alike  im* 
practicable.  The  enemy ,  if  enemy  she 
wia,  wdnM,  firmn  her  superior  Hiiing, 
aasily  OTcrtake  us.  It  was  an  ansuons 
moment,  not  for  life,  but  for  liberty-^ 
to  exchange  the  gaieties  of  Spft  for  the 
diacomforts  of  a  French  prison,  waa  a 
reflection  of  serious  an^  real  alann  ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  while  we 
were  dubious  and  hesitBting,  the  pri« 
Tateer,  for  such  she  really  waa,  ad« 
vanced  with  a  degree  of  velocity  dou- 
bled by  our  apprdiensions.  She  was 
BOW,  Uiough  not  within  shot,  near 
oiough  to  display  a  siie  and  force, 
with  which  we  had  no  chance  to  con« 
tend ;  and  as  a  last  resource,  the  Cap* 
tain,  with  the  free  consent  of  us  all, 
prepared  to  steer  for  the  Saltees,  two 
rocky  iskinds  not  many  miles  distant 
on  our  leeward  side ;  and  in  case  of 
necessity,  should  there  be  no  other 
meana  to  escape,  run  the  vessel  aahore. 
Under  this  nope  we  changed  our 
course,  and  should  probably  have  put 
^e  Revenue  Board  to  the  expense  of  a 
new  cutter,  had  not  the  wind  diedawa^, 
and  a  dead  calm  succeeded.  This  rai- 
aed  our  spirits.  Evening  was  coming 
on,  and  under  the  friencUy  shelter  n 
i^ht  we  considered  oursdves  secure. 
But  our  Mate,  who  still  kept  a  watch- 
ful  eye  on  the  foe,  remarked  that, 
though  we  did  not  move,  she  did ;  and 
applying  his  faithfVil  glass,  discovered 
that  she  was  impelled  by  several  large 
oars  called  sweeps.  Here  was  a  new 
embarrassment,  and  a  restoration  of 
the  reign  of  terror.  '^  Out  with  our 
sweeps  too,"  said  the  Captain ;  **  and 
every  man  on  board,  gentleand  sample, 
that  values  his  liberty,  and  is  able  to 
pull,  must  take  his  station  at  an  oar 
•^the  rest  shall  not  be  idle*-let  them 
hand  about  grog  to  the  rovrers,  who 
will  have  no  child's  play  of  it — three 
men  to  an  oar*— bear  a  nand,  boys !" 

To  work  we  went,  and,  knowing 

what  we  worked  for,  did  not  spare  our 

labour.    I,  being  the  stoutest  of  our 

three  youngsters,  got  great  credit  for 

my  able  assistance ;  and  the  other  two 

obtained  immortal  honour,  by  their 

alacrity  and  adroitness  in  compounding 

and  handing  about  the  grog.  **  Boys," 

add  the  Captain,  *'  she  will  hardly 

fin  her  bow  chuse,  for  that  would  re* 

iMnl  ber  going;  but  it  she  shoidd, 

when  igire  ihemgnaJp  you  mn^  all  lay 


yourselves  flat  on  the  deek.'*«~"  Cui- 
tain,"  laid  one  of  my  oomndea  at  the 
oar,  '^  you  and  the  jontlemen  aa  hands 
the  grog  may  do  as  ytm  please,  bttt» 
by  St  Fiitrick,  well  stick  to  our  oara 
.^it  would  be  bad  to  loae  any  of  ear 
ship's-way  at  this  time,  and,  for  my 
part,  I'd  aa  lieve  be  shot  standing  aa 
Iving  down;  so  hurra,  boya—NdamB 
the  Mounsecra  we're  a-head  of  them 
yet,  and  by «— —  we'll  keep  it~£rin« 
go-brah  1"  My  comrade  waa  in  the 
right— from  a  random-shot  Uiere  eould 
be  little  danger,  and  in  delay  thaie 
wumuch.  Acc<Mrding1y  we  redoablcd 
our  exertions,  and  gained  the  aouni^ 
or  strait,  which  aeparatea  the  islaadBy 
just  aa  night  was  beginning  to  aet 
in,  the  privateer  being  nearly  half* 
a*mile  astern.  Here  we  were  sainted 
by  the  inhabitanta,  who  had  been 
spectators  of  the  chase,  with,  several 
cheers,  which  we  moat  cordially  re- 
turned, amply  repaid  for  our  tou  and 
anxiety  by  so  forttmate  an  eaeapew 
Poor  I  was  the  only  auffisier,  for  my 
hands,  unused  to  sudi  exereiae,  were 
severely  blistered.  At  night  a  biteif 
sprung  up,  and,  having  a  good  pUot 
on  board,  we  slipped  oadc  into  the 
port  of  Waterford.  On  our  entsring 
the  sound,  the  privateer  atood  off  te 
sea,  unwilling  to  brave  Ae  nocturnal 
risks  of  a  rocky  ahore.  Sic  eoa  aer^ 
vavii  ApoUo-^not,  however,  more  por* 
Hco;  he  befriended  ua,  not  br  eom^ 
municating  his  luminoos  influeMD^ 
but  by  withdrawing  it.  Two  daya  af* 
ter,  miring  received  eertain  intelli- 
gence  that  a  king's  ship  had  diaaed 
toe  privateer  towuds  the  Frendi  coast, 
we  ventured  out,-and,  after  a  pleasant 
passage  of  twelve  houn,  airivra  aaftly 
in  the  little  harbour  of  Hubtaiater,  in 
South  Wales.  Of  the  privateer  I  ahall 
have  something  to  my  heresftcr. 

Suppose  us  now  arrived  at  Margate, 
on  our  way  to  Ostend.  Wales  and 
England  I  pass  over  as  sufficiently 
known  to  your  resden,  and  m  tra* 
versed  bv  us  without  any  adventsoe 
worth  relating.  Liondon,  to  mv  90« 
thing  of  its  heat,  had  little  to  tnrite 
our  stay,  haring  lost  all  its  fashions-* 
ble  company ;  for  it  was  not  then  the 
practice  of  parliament  to  advance  win- 
ter into  spring,  and  extend  the  latter 
to  the  dog*days.  Tlie  weatho-,  flrom 
the  time  of  our  crossing  the  Seveni 
at  Chepstow,  was  remarkably  hot,  and 
Ttrada w^Mal  crait  hetween  Bristolaad 
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of  an  error  oommlited  bT  the  poet 
CowpeTj  wbOf  in  a  note  to  iiis  delight- 
fd  poem  "  The  Talk/'  talks  of  "  a 
fqg  toat  covered  both  Europe  and  Ada 
during  the  whole  summer  of  178S."  I 
think  I  can  answer  for  Ireland,  £ng« 
land,  and  part  of  the  continent  of  £u« 
rope,  being  exempt  from  iu  ^oomy 
mantle  durinjg  any  part  of  that  sum* 
nwr,  whichy  if  I  remember  right,  was 
ndwr  remarkable  for  sunshine  and 
fertility.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
bdiere  that  he  saw  it  only  in  poetic 
viiioD.* 

Notwithstanding  the  hostility  of 
Frmce,  ^and  Holland,  too,  if  I  mis- 
take not,)  as  Austria  was  at  peace  with 
all  her  neighbours,  there  Mras  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  safe  passage  to 
Oitoid*  Venels  under  her  flag  were 
in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to 
and  from  Austrian  Flanders,  and  in 
one  of  them  we  embarked,  and  in 
about  sixteen  hours  reached  tho  ncu« 
tnlportof  Ostcnd. 

Landsmen  are  always  in  a  hurry  to 
}9et  on  ahore.  For  m^  own  part,  so 
disagreeable  is  the  motion  of  a  ship  to 
me,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  anu  so 
melancholy  are  the  ideas  excited  by 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  an  in- 
terminable expanse  of  water,  that, 
without  taking  sea-sickness  into  the 
aooonnt,  I  £tei  no  comfort  but  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  first 
emotion  that  haa  a  tendency  to  exhi- 
larate is  the  s^t  of  land,  to  which 
the  eyes  of  such  trayeUers  as  I  am  are 
always  anxiously  directed.  In  such  a 
▼oysge  as  ours,  that  enjoyment  is  long 
defcnedp  by  the  nature  of  a  coast  ri- 
sing lUtle  above  the  level  of  higli  wa- 
ter^mark.  A  range  of  sand  banks  is 
all  that  can  be  seen,  which,  low  as 
they  are,  and  different  from  the  bold 
protnbemncea  of  our  native  shore,  are 
nigh  gnongh  to  conceal  all  the  coun- 
try that  lies  within.  In  passing  from 
the  Irish  to  the  Welch  coast,  the 
mountains  of  one  are  hardly  lost  sight 
of  beibre  those  of  the  other  moke 
their  appearance ;  and  sometimes  both 
can  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  Time 
was,  when,  after  having  regaled  his 
eyes  with  a  view  of  the  desired  havcn^ 


one  might,  by  a  change  of  wlnd»  be 
compelled  to  return  to  the  port  he  had 
left ;  now,  thanks  to  the  steam-packet, 
the  passage  is  as  certain  and  as  expo- 
ditious  as  that  of  a  mail-coaoh. 

Though  it  was  midnight  when  we 
arrived,  we  preferred  immediate  dis« 
embarkation  to  remaining  on  board, 
amidst  the  foul  steams  of  a  crowded 
cabin,  and,  quitting  the  packet,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ^tes  of  the  town.  There 
we  had  to  wait  until  the  keys,  which 
are  always  in  the  nightly  custody  of 
the  Governor,  could  be  procured,  and, 
in  the  interim,  consoled  ourselves  with 
reflecting  on  die  superior  happiness  of 
an  insular  situation,  where  no  stfdi 
precautions  are  needed — ^wlicrc  na- 
ture has  provided  the  inliabitants  witli 
ramparts  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
a  free,  a  brave,  and  an  united  people, 
and  where  garrisoned  towns  arc  un- 
known. The  maritime  situation  of 
Osteiid  docs,  indeed,  imperatively  de- 
mand the  protection  of  a  strong  fort; 
but  all  the  towns  of  Flanders  arc  en* 
vironcd  by  moats,  ditches,  walls,  and 
ramparts.  Dearly  do  the  rich  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  Continent  pay  for 
what  they  enjoy  during  a  time  of 
peace,  in  the  miseries  they  suflcr  du- 
ring that  of  war.  The  general  appear* 
ance  of  the  people  in  Flanders  differ- 
ed little  from  those  of  Britain ;  there 
was  even  a  similarity  in  tho  sound  of 
their  voices,  so  that  I  sometimes  aU 
most  imagined  they  were  speaking 
English ;  but  everything  there  seem- 
ed very  old-fashioucd :— it  looked  as 
if  no  change  in  their  dress  or  manners 
had  taken  place,  at  least  since  the 
time  of  our  Queen  Anne ;  and  the  mc« 
inory  of  ]\Iarlborough  si'cined  still, 
fresh  in  their  minds.  At  Ghent,  par- 
ticularly, where  the  streets  are  more 
than  usually  spacious,  and  the  houses 
large,  tlie  notel  we  sojourned  in  was 
de«>rated  with  tapestry  representing 
the  several  great  battles  of  the  Engltsn - 
hero.  One  would  have  thought  they  ■ 
had  gone  to  sleep  after  his  campwgns, 
and  had  but  just  awakened,  so  little 
appeared  they  up  to  the  occurrences  - 
of  the  intermediate  period,  and  so 
small  a  participation  did  they  seem  to 


*  On  referring  to  Cowper's  note,  I  find  that  he  speaks  of  the  summer  of  1783; 
nevertheless  I  have  suffered  the  pamge  to  stand,  because,  though  I  did  not  travel 
ia  that  year,  yet  such  a  eircwnstance  as  an  univwrsil  fog  of  three  or  four  monthft' 
daratioB  eould  hanily  have  esatped  my  memory.    There  was  no  mcVi  ^VA^A  ^'Q^ 
mmMm^  w  Inkmd,  Mad  vet  it  it  not  the  least  among  the  Vin&s  ol  loci^^ 
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have  fdi  in  tlic  evcr*Tarylng  condition  knowledge^  that  the  cngroncd  all  the 

of  tlidr  neighbours.    In  one  art^  in«  learning  of  the  times,  and  that  to  her 

4eed,  they  required  no  improTemcnt,  in  a  great  measure  we  are  indebted 

•^that  of  agriculture.  The  richness  of  for  preserving  the  treasurei  of  ancient 

the  soily  its  admirable  adaptation  to  literature.    It  is  Tery  true ;  but  die 

the  pbugh.  which  meets  no  obstnic-  gratitude  of  sucoeemng  generatioiis 

tion  from  hill  or  stone,  and  a  climate  would  have  been  greatly  enhuieed  tf 

favourable  to  the  ripening  of  grain,  she  had  made  a  more  generona  nseof 

invited  and  improved  the  hand  or  cul-  her  literary  possessions  ;  if  she  hsd 

turc  at  an  early  period.   To  them  the  not  employed  them  in  erecting  f» 

Engliidi  were  primarily  indebted  for  herself  a  dominion  alike  inoompatiUe 

a  knowledge  of  the  art,  in  which,  if  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospd«  and 

all  circumstances  be  taken  into  oonsi-  the  interests  of  mankind ;  if  ahe  had 

deration,  the  learner  may  now  be  said  been  as  active  in  extending  the  xig^ 

to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  his  roaster,  of  conscience,  as  she  haa  been  ▼igV'* 

The  Baconian  maxim,  that  '^  Time  is  ous  in  controlling  them  ;  and  if  she 

the  greatest  innovator,"  might  have  had  been  as  friendly  to  the  diffioaioD 

found  an  exception  in  Flanders  at  the  of  knowledge  as  she  was  sucoess&l  in 

time  I  visited  it ;  and  that  it  has  un«  the  preservation  of  it. 

dergone  alteration,  as  far  as  that  may  The  public  buildings  of  Bruges  and 

now  be  the  case,  is  owing  to  no  inter-  Ghent,  particularly  tne  churches,  are 

nal  exertion,  but  to  the  compulsory  honourable  memorials  of  ancient  art 

influence  of  foreign   interference.—  and  opulence.    The  latter  axe  on  a 

Mind  seemed  there  to  be  perfectly  large  scale,  and*  taken  as  a  whole, 

stationary.     The  mendicant  monks  exhibit,  perhaps,  more  unequivocal 

lived   in  contented  pauperism — the  proofs  of  the  power  than  of  toe  pietj 

rich  ones  in  sensual  torpidity — the  of  their   founders.     Pure   devotion 

same  rotation  of  manual  labour  fol-  might  have  contented  itself  with  las 

lowed  year  after  year — ^provisions  were  ostentation  and  magnificence.    They 

cheap  and  abundant,  and  the  idea  of  seem,  like  some  other  atmctoKs  oi 

change  seemed  as  alien  from  a  Fie-  the  same  kind,  made  mofte  for  admi- 

ming  as  from  a  Chinese.  How  could  it  ration  than  for  adoration.  Ilhe  inside 

be  otherwise  ?    They  were  in  habitual  was  sometimes  sadly  disfigarod  by  the 

servitude  to  a  mother  church,  whidi  preposterous  piety  of  certain  devotees, 

only  required  of  her  children  a  total  who,  in  the  construction  of  an  altar  to 

surrender  of  their  understandings.-—  some  favourite  saint,  were  permiutd. 

To  have  any  opinion  of  tlieir  own  no  doubt  for  valuable  conaiderations^ 

upon  the  most  important  of  all  topics,  to  indulge  the  whims  of  a.crasy  brain, 

the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul.  One  of  these,  I  remember^  was  an 

seems  to  be  the  only  offence  of  uupar-  image  of  the  Virgin,  as  lazgo  as  lifi^ 

donaUe  enormity  in  her  catalo^e  of  with  the  complexion  of  an  Sthiopy 

tins.  Let  that  be  avoided,  and  indul-  and  in  a  costume  bearing  no  mem- 

gence  is  never  withheld  fh>m  those—  blance  to  anything  humane  and  cer« 

who  pay  for  it.  Now,  nothing  is  more  tainly  most  repugnant  to  the  idea  of 


dear  than  that  the  most  simple  and  anything  divine.  Yet  the  only  signs 
effective  mode  of  preserving  this  obe-  of  devotion  I  happoied  to  obserre^ 
dienoe,  is  to  keep  lier  followers  in  ig«  were  at  some  of  those  altars,  where 
norance  of  all  opinions  but  her  own.  persons  were  seen,  generaUy  women, 
Knowledge  is  with  her  the  root  of  telling  their  beads.  The  ordinazy 
evil ;  she  has,  therefore,  always  en-  service  of  the  diurch  was  often  per- 
deavoured  to  check  the  propagation  of  formed  by  the  priests  and  their  at- 
60  pernicious  a  plant,— ana  in  Flan«  tendants,  without  a  listener—and  no 
dcrs,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  most  wonder;— he  that  prayed  by  himself  at 
suc€M»sful  wecder.  A  very  intelligent  the  altar  probably  knew  wnat  be  was 
English  gentleman  (Mr  Steel),  with  saving — ttie  priest's  I^atin  was  nnin- 
whom  wc  fell  into  company,  and  who  telligible  to  all  his  hearers,  and  some- 
lived  there  from  prudential  motives,  times  perhaps  to  himself.  On  days  of 
assured  me  that  the  manners  of  the  High  Mass  I  suppose  the  crowds  wert 
better  classes  were  extremely  gross,  great,  for  the  processions  w«rc  spluu* 
their  lives  sensual,  and  their  igiioraucL*  old,  and  the  parade  impofiing, 
extreme.  I  shall  be  told  that  Lor  agc^  T'vio  vcr^  ^v^^^i^  ucscriptluna  at 
uidt  Church  w;is   the  depository  ol  >\on^  mftV  <na  Vttw,  h^  qaa  of 
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irlKini,  a  mcndScantj  wc  (bnntcl  a  tcm- 
ponry  afquaintanoc.  This  poor  mnn'a- 
(Ircss  was  of  the  coarsest  ivoollciii 
withoat  a  shirt — ami  he  wore  neither 
iboea  nor  stockings.  He  came  up  and 
iddmaed  us  in  a  courteous  manner, 
ipealdne^  or  rather  endeavouring  to 
•peak,  Englisb,  which  he  had  taught 
htmsdf  bj  means  of  a  grammar  and 
dictionary.    After  a  little  time,  we 
were  able  to  converse  tolerably  well ; 
tnd  he  aeemed  much  gratified  by  the 
credit  we  gave  him  for  his  knowledge 
of  our  tongue.    At  length  he  invited 
nt  to  hia  Convent,  saying  that  he  would 
diow  us  hia  cellar.    So  extraordinary 
in  invitation  set  our  wits  at  work,  to 
ooigectaze  the  result  of  such  a  visit, 
or  what  hia  cellar  could  produce  wor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  my  Lors  Anglois, 
the  title  by  which  aU  such  travellers 
as  onrsdves  are,  on  the  Continent,  li* 
berally  endow«l.    Could  they,  who 
renowioe  the  decencies  of  apparel,  and 
have  ibrswom  almost  the  common 
necesaaiica  of  life,  have  indeed  a  ceU 
Itr  and  a  stock  of  wine  ?    The  thing 
aiipeaivd  to  btf  imp^ble.    Yet  why 
invite  us  to  a  cellar,  if  it  had  nothing 
in  it  ?  Could  he  have  anything  of  the 
kind  to  dispose  of,  for  which  me  mu- 
nifleenec  of  my  Lors  Anglois  would 
give  double  value  ?    Equally  impos- 
sible—^for  I  believe  they  never  defile 
thdr  hands  with  such  vile  trash  as  mo- 
ney, however  foul  they  may  be  with 
other  dirt.  We  did,  indeed,  sec  monks 
enough,  whose  cellars  and  larders  must 
have  been  admirably  stocked,  if  the 
obesity  of  the  proprietors  might  be 
tlecmed  a  proof;  but  these  poor  f^l- 
krwB  were  the  very  emblems  of  penu- 
ry and  mortification.    In  short,  we 
were  completely  puxaled,  and,  like 
wise  ^lilosophdrs,  left  the  solution  to 
the  often  slow,  but  always  sure,  dis- 
coverer of  secrets— Time.    This  soon 
explained  the  mystery — showing  that 
the  simple  menmcant  had  been  much 
wiougcd  by  our  vinous  suspicions.  His 
cellar  was  calculated  to  excite  refiec- 
tionsverydiffbrentfrom  those  that  were 
hkdj  to  be  suggested  by  a  repository 
of  wine-casks*-it  was  a  repository  of 
the  dead !     Instead  of  being  interred 
in  a  diurch  or  churchyard,  the  coffins 
of  the  deceased  monks  were  here  depo- 
sited in  receptacles,  which  appeared  to 
be  excavations  or  nidies  in  the  walls 
of  a  long  subterranean  vault,  and  at 
each  aide  o  f  a  narrow  psMjime.    Each 
reaeptaele  ba»u  iloor^  whiA  is  onlv 


opened  to  receive  the  eofiin ;  and 
though  the  space  is  small,  there  has 
as  yet  been  found  no  want  of  room— 
the  old  mouldering  away  in  sufficient 
time  to  give  place  to  the  new.  **  And 
here  is  the  one,"  said  the  poor  monk, 
with  unaffiected  composure,  "inwhidl 
my  bones  will  be  laid."  It  was  a  scene 
from  which  human  vanity  might  de- 
rive an  instructive  lesson,  and,  young 
as  we  were,  it  was  by  no  means  un« 
impressive.  The  vault  was  kept  dean, 
which  was  more  than  could  be  said 
for  the  masters,  and  was  exempt  frotai 
any  offensive  smeU.  This  could  not 
have  been  the  case  had  it  received  the 
pampered  bodies  of  the  monks  of  ano« 
thcr  establishment,  esteemed  one  of 
the  richest  on  that  part  of  the  Contt* 
nent.  We  met  a  large  body  of  tiiem 
one  day  in  a  sort  of  procession  (not 
religious),  and  a  more  rosy,  jolly,  and 
well-fed  assemblage  I  never  Mield. 
One  of  them  waa  little  short  of  seven 
feet  high,  youthfVil  looking,  and  emi« 
nently  nandsome.  Abstinences  a  Ftm 
here  is  not  cognizable  by  the  looks  ; 
but  that  they  practised  no  abstinence 
a  cibo  et  vino,  any  man  that  had  eyes 
might  have  sworn  without  danger  of 
perjury.  I  ought  not  to  omit  stating, 
that  the  menclicant  above  mentions 
was  led  into  his  error  by  the  diction* 
ary— the  wonl  signifying  vault  in  his 
language  was  explained  oy  the  words 
*'  a  celkr,  a  vault,"  of  which  he  todc 
the  former,  because  it  stood  first.  He 
thanked  us  for  correcting  him,  and 
said  he  should  be  very  careful  to  com* 
mit  no  more  sudi  blunders.  This,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  was  a  cellar  never 
visited  by  the  fat  monks ;  yet  a  night 
spent  in  it  might  have  been  no  impro* 
per  penance  for  some  of  their  tres- 
passes. 

Among  the  refieclions  suggested  by 
these  contrasted  fraternities— one  the 
representative  of  meanness  and  morti* 
fication,  the  other  of  sloth  and  glut-' 
tony — ^we  could  not  overlook  the  ex- 
traordinary policv  of  tliat  Churdi, 
which  can  make  tnc  most  opposite  and 
discordant  qualities  condudve  to  her 
purposes  of  infiucncc  and  her  schemes 
of  aggrandisement.  Eveirthing  in  her 
system  is  so  contrived,  tnat,  disagree 
as  the  materials  may  among  them« 
sdves,  aU  the  several  parts  that  com* 
pose  the  arch  of  power  arc  kept  toge- 
ther by  one  keystone— Papal  Suuk* 
macy.  HalreOi  iAio^\  Venn  Xa^  ^ 
atrang^  bond  (\l  ^inmii  «xaQV^%  \^*>^ 
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calKng  tlicmBclves  Christians;  vcl 
among  the  component  bodies  of  tnat 
estabhsbmcnt^  hatred  of  each  other  is 
at  least  no  bar  to  tb^r  union  in  sup- 
port of  Mother  Church ;  and  haJtred, 
early  avowed  and  interminable  hatred^ 
of  aU  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  do 
not  bow  to  her  supreme  authority,  is 
the  actual,  the  mudterable,  the  uni- 
Ycrsal,  and  the  great  connecting  prin« 
ciplc  of  Romanum.  Like  Hannibal^ 
cyery  faithful  son  of  that  Church  seems 
to  have  sworn,  upon  the  earliest  altar 
of  his  worship,  irreconcilable  enmity 
to  those  who  oissent  from  her  commu- 
nion. HappUy  ibr  mankind,  the  na« 
tural  disposition  of  man,  depraved  as 
he  is,  is  fluently  better  than  his 
creed,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult 
for  society  to  subsist  How  such  doc- 
trines should  emanate  from  that  gos- 
1^1,  which  opens  the  door  of  salvation 
to  all  sincere  believers  and  doers  of 
the  word,  with  express  injunction  not 
to  be  the  particular  followers  of  Paul, 
of  Apollos,  or  of  Cephas,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Peter  himself,  seems  most  wonderful 
—in  truth,  they  have  not  emanated 
from  the  written  word,  but  partly  from 
ignorance  of,  and  partly  from  abuse  of 
if.  Yet  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
land  of  light  ond  liberty,  is  this  pre- 
cious system  of  Romanism  landed,  od- 
Tocated,  defended,  and  upheld,  not  by 
the  disciples  of  that  Church  only,  but 
by  the  very  nersons  whom  she  hates 
as  rivals,  ana  whom  she  anathemati- 
ses as  reprobates — ^by  many  who  would 
be  thought  wise,  and  by  more  who 
would  be  thought  patriots.  Happily 
there  is  now  a  strong  counteraction, 
which,  if  truth  and  reason  be  not  des- 
tined to  yield  to  falsehood  and  to  folly, 
must  finally  prevail. 

But  the  time  was  now  about  to  ar- 
rive, though  unsuspected  by  them- 
selves, and  by  others  of  more  enlarged 
views,  when  the  long  sleep  of  monk- 
ish superstition  was  to  be  broken,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  lordly  abbot,  as 
well  as  the  soitlid  mendicant,  were  to 
be  alike  invaded  by  the  rude  hand  of 
scoffing  infidelity.    A  popular  com« 
motion  was  at  hand,  the  exterminating 
fury  of  which  was  in  an  espedalmanner 
directed  against  the  very  existence  of 
•  that  Church,  which  deemed  herself 
something  more  than  spiritual  mis- 
tress of  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
powerful  nBtions  in  Europe.    She  of 
coarse  considers  her  moit  Christian 
mis  as  cruelly  and  culpably  ungrate* 


fViL  But  were  not  the  seeds  of  that 
commotion  sowed  and  watered  by  her- 
self ?  Was  she  not  reaping  the  just 
fruits  of  that  pernicious  doctrinewhich 
instigated  and  applauded  Uie  massacre 
of  St  Bardiolomew,  and  revoVed  the 
edict  of  Nantz  ?  Had  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion  then 
been  suffered  to  mw  and  flourish :  die 
blessings  of  Ayii  libertjr  would  have 
nrown  and  flourished  with^em.  In 
the  formation  of  a  constitution,  found* 
ed  on  the  just  rights,  and  becoming 
the  character,  of  a  free  people,  France 
might  have  had  perils  to  encounter, 
and  labours  to  endure ;  but  judging 
from  the  natural  course  of  events,  die 
would  have  succeeded  at  last,  and,  in 
so  doing,  have  preduded  the  dreadlhl 
necessity  of  that  appeal  to  the  many- 
headed  monster,  which,  with  remorse- 
less vengeance,  overthrew  the  throne, 
the  altar,  and  the  state.  I^t  France 
beware  of  recurring  to  the  bigoted  in- 
fluence of  her  pristine  theology.  Her 
royal  dynasty  bos  a  little  leaning  that 
way. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  an  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  tour  of  Europe,  say 
to  a  friend,  some  fi^e  or  six  years  be- 
fore the  time  I  am  writing  or,  **  Take 
care  how  you  send  your  son  to  travel. 
Unless  his  religious  principles  be  well 
fixed  indeed,  the  odds  are  that  he 
will  return  an  unbeliever.  Among  the 
upper  orders  on  the  Continent,  he  will 
find  contemptuous  infidelity— among 
the  lower  orders,  contemptible  super* 
stition.  Sudi  is  the  case  in  the  coun- 
tries called  Catholic."  There  is  dan* 
ger  lest  the  irreligion  of  the  one^  and 
the  superstition  of  the  other,  may  pro- 
duce evil  effects  on  the  volatile  minds 
of  youth.  A  young  man  should  be 
pepared  for  what  he  is  to  meet,  when 
ne  goes  into  a  countir  totally  dissimi* 
lar  from  that  which  ne  has  lefL  Po- 
pish absurdities,  offensive  to  the  sober 
mind  of  the  Protestant  believer,  are 
in  his  own  country  so  checked  and 
subdued  by  the  general  ascendency  of 
the  reformed  faiSi,^— they  are  kept  so 
much  in  the  back  ground  by  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  as  well  as  the  restraints  of 
law,  tliat  he  has  no  notion  of  what 
Popery  really  is,  until  he  sees  it  in  the 
land  of  its  establishment.  There  only 
it  luxuriates  in  all  its  extravagancies 
of  pride  and  prostration,  of  pomp  and 
paopcnim.  I  have  mentioned  the 
Y(repQ«lera«Ai\\an  Vol^MlooLXiJiMnnBk- 
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ed  alcmgy  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
attached  to  one  of  the  trees  that  shel- 
ter and  adorn  each  side,  a  hit  of  board 
Bipporting  alittle  rudely  carved  image, 
the  frequent  ohject  of  plebeian  worslup. 
Whatitwas  designed  toreprescnteould 
not  easily  be  ascertained,  being  often 
u  gioteaque  and  shapeless  as  those  of 
the  moat  unciyiliaed  paganism.  I  real- 
ly am  unable  to  describe  the  emotions 
tkey  ezdted  in  my  breast^ — the  mix- 
fare  of  pity,  of  di4;ust9  of  sorrow,  and 
sliame.  And  these,  thought  I,  view- 
ing a  peasant  in  the  act  of  adrntion. 


^ucnces,  which  the  natives,  no  doubt» 
impute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  church 
bells  kept  ringing  most  piously  whUo 
the  storm  Continues.  Under  the  pent- 
house of  ^  an  enormous  cloak  or  great- 
coat,  which  he  used  to  keep  out  heat 
OS  well  as  rain,  our  coachman  aat  as 
iraperturbed  and  immovable  ai  att»« 
tue. 

All  our  Flanders  jonmeya,  however, 
were  not  made  in  coaches.  A  spaeiona 
barge  conveved  us  from  Ostend  to 
Bruges,  ana  thence  to  Ghent,  the 
whole  distance  being  about  forty  Bng« 
lish  miles,  and  the  canal  on  which  we 


are  the  pious  eUves  of  the  soi-disant  glided,  a  perfect  leveL  It  was  drawn, 
Viaar  oTGod, — the  orthodox  children  I  think,  by  a  single  horse,  and  nearly 
of  her  who  calls  herself  tlie  pure  and    as  fast  as  Uie  travelling  coaches.  The 


infallible  Church  of  Christ !  And  this 
is  the  religion  which  so  many  noble, 
and  rigl^t  honourable,  and  honourable, 
Britiw  senators,  with  a  bishop  at  their 
head,  declare  to  be  mot  idolatbous  ! 
I  cannot,  indeed,  charge  our  coach- 
man widi  paying  any  obeisance  to 
these  images.   He,  with  true  Flemish 
phl^;m,  in  driving  us  from  Ghent  to 
Brussels,  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
Irish  mUes  an  hour,  and  in  a  vehicle 
something  like  what  English  hack- 
ney coai£ea  might  have  been  two 
hundred  years  ago,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  sot  with  his  pipe  in  his 
month,  puffing  away,  sometimes  in 
most  oppressive  heat  under  a  bright 
son,  ana  sometimes  in  "  thunder, 
lightning,  and  in  rain."    An  oraee  of 
this  kir^is  frequent  during  the  heats 
of  July  and  August,  and  often  de- 
structive   to   heavy  crops  of  corn. 
They  arc,   however,   extremely  re- 
freshing to  everything  that  has  life ; 
the  rain,* though  it  docs  not  last  long, 
coming  down  m  a  profusion  to  which 
we  Isumders  ore  strangers,  and  im- 
parting a  delicious  coolness  to  the  heat- 
ed air.    We  had  usually  two  or  three 
of  them  every  day  while  the  excessive 
heat  continued,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust) and  their  nature  is  so  different 
from  what  I  have  ever  seen  here,  that 
I  am  tempted  to  describe  it.  Under  a 
bright  and  burning  skv,  and  without  a 
breaUi  of  wind,  a  sught  darkness  is 
aeen  in  the  horizon,  to  the  south,  if  I 
remember  right,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  the  whole  visible  atmosphere 
is  dad  in  black;  lightning  gleams, 
thunder  roars,  and  rain  tumbles  as 
from  a  waterspout.  To  this,  in  a  very 
abori  mce  ofiimc,  heat  and  aunahiiie 
succeed.    I  bclierc  these  orates  are 


country  is  so  extremely  flat,  that  even 
from  Uie  coach,  the  eye  takes  in  but 
a  short  range  of  monotonous  olijecta, 
then  chiefly  stubble  ground,  the  com 
crops  having  been  cut  and  housed  ;^- 
from  the  barge  we  could  see  nothing 
but  the  sides  of  the  banks  inclosing 
the  canal.    They,  however,  who  look- 
ed only  to  cheap  and  easy  conveyance, 
as  well  as  good  living  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expense,  had  full  reason  to  besa« 
tisficd.  We  had  good  boiled  and  roast, 
fruits,  and  wine,  with  plenty  of  ice  to 
cool  it,  for  about  ei^hteenpence  ster* 
ling  per  head,  nothing  seeming  to  be 
wanted  but  fresh  fish,  of  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  much,  if 
any,  during  the  entire  of  our  toun 
The  common  wine  is  a  kind  of  hodc, 
very  cheap,  but  too  add  for  our  pa- 
lates, and  the  usual  hour  of  dining, 
12  or  1  o'clock. 

I  forget  whether  it  was  at  Bruges  or 
Ghent,  (I  believe  the  former,)  tl^t  we 
availed  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
visit  a  nunnery,  inhabited  chiefly,  if 
not  entirdy,  by  Roman  Catholic  fe- 
males of  Great  Britain.  Whether  they 
sought  this  retreat  as  a  refuge  from  he* 
retical  contamination,— from  motivea 
of  deep  piety, — ^from  weariness  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  or  from  those 
prudential  considerations  which  ac- 
tuated many  other  emigrants,  we  were 
unable  to  discover.  Frobablv  more 
than  one  of  those  motives  mignt  have 
^crated  on  the  minds  of  some  of  them. 
The  opportunity  was  afforded  to  us  bv 
a  fellow  traveller,  a  young  Enclisn 
dergymau,  who  had  letters  to  deliver 
from  thdr  English  friends.  The  san- 
guine temper  of  ^ciuSiM>a\m\suS&  ta*^ 
turally  lookeiL  to  icnnedux^L^  xwaaAii^ 
tic  inlereal  lu  iVie  «\y^QitQw3Di'^'^  volN»^ 
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view.  We  expected  to  see^  what  we 
bad  only  contemplatod  in  the  Titione 
of  fancy,  the  lordy  rose  of  ibmalo 
beauty,  "  witlicring  on  the  virgin 
tiiorn/'  and  meekly  devoting  to  hca- 
ven  thoae  afibctiona  which  earthly  en« 
joymenta  had  solicited  in  vain.  We 
looked  to  behold  some  child  of  sorrow, 
whose  early  love  had  been  blasted  by 
the  crucJty  of  parents,  or  the  faitli- 
lessness  of  man;  or  perhapa  some 
Eloise  mourning  the  crimes  which  she 
ooukl  not  forget,  and  endeavooring  to 
find  consolation  in  penitence  and  in 
prayer.  These  and  similar  musings 
engag^  our  minds  only  until  the  cur« 
tain  was  removed  which  veils  the  grate 
of  auperstition  between,  I  might  al« 
most  say,  the  dead  and  the  living.  Wc 
saw,  indeed,  but  a  few  of  the  inmates ; 
and  something^  of  what  we  had  medi- 
tated upon  might  have  been  conceal- 
ed within,  but  what  we  did  see  was 
calculated  to  inspire  very  different  sen- 
timents. None  of  those  that  met  our 
eyes  were  young,  or  had  even  the  re- 
mains of  beauty,  nor  could  I  trace  in 
thehr  features  any  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  placid  contentment,  or  holy 
resignation.  I  hope  I  was  tnistaken, 
but  the  general  expression  of  their 
countenance  appeared  to  me  indicative 
of  gloom,  dissatisfaction,  and  unhap- 
pincss.  One,  who  seemed  the  supe- 
rior, conversed  for  a  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letters  with  the  young 
clergyman,  and  then  withdrew  with 
an  dr  that  seemed  to  discourage  any 
curious  inquiries  on  our  part.  In- 
deed, the  ardour  of  curiosity  had  been 
sufficiently  abated  by  the  undrawing 
of  the  curtain. 

The  environs  of  Brussels  afibrded  a 
very  agreeable  relief  from  the  tedious 
uniformity  of  Flandrian  flatness.  The 
rising  grounds  by  which  itis  nearly  sur- 
rounded, appeared  verdant  and  beauti- 
ful, and  there,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw 
flodcs  and  herds  at  pasture.  The  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  city,  in  whi(£  the 
Archuuke  held  his  court,  formed  a  stri- 
king contrast  with  the  aJmoet  deserted 
streets  of  Bruges  arid  Ghent.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  being  a  very  gay 
OS  well  as  populous  town ;  but  of  the 
manners,  morals,  or  information  of 
the  first  ranks  of  society,  we  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  means  o£  forming  any 
estimate.  That  profligacy  of  one  kind 
WM  under  very  Httle,  if  any  restric- 
tiaa,  WM8  efficiently  evinced  by  one 
dreumatunce  Hm  oocurred.    We  had 


been  to  tlic  theatre,  where,  aa 
Heve  in  all  parts  of  the  Continei 
greatest  order  is  preserved  duiii 
time  of  representation.  The  Aid 
honoured  it  with  his  presence 
the  play  (a  comedy)  was  excel 
performed  by  a  set  of  French  a 
whose  forte,  in  my  opinion,  ia  ii 
cost  of  playing.  Returning  t 
lodgings  in  a  hackney-coach,  wi 
English  lady,  too,  in  company,  n^ 
several  times  annoyed  by  stri] 
jumping  up  at  the  coach- windir 
which  tney  clung  by  their  hands 
soliciting  our  preference  ibr  his  ft 
ite  house  of  nocturnal  debaud 
depravity.  I  am  not  sure  vd 
some  of  our  party,  had  they 
aware  of  sucn  an  invasion,  ,1 
not  have  been  prepared  with  a 
ping-kmfe,  to  inflict  on  the  ju< 
fingers  a  punishment  so  richly  % 
ved.  I  hope,  since  the  Rcfoh 
which  has  happily  brought  thati 
try  under  another  dominatioilj 
'^  they  order  these  matters  bett 
Brussels. 

From  Brussels  we  made  it  deCc 
visit  the  celebrated  dty  of  Ant 
which,  though  long  robbed  o 
commercial  advantages  of  its  site 
by  the  Dutch,  was  majestic  er 
decay.  From  the  lofty  steeple  ' 
magnificent  cathedral,  we  san 
course  of  the  Scheldt  for  nu 
league,  together  with  a  vast  extc 
rich  and  cultivated  country  in' 
direction  around  us.  In  the  Ch 
as  well  as  in  some  other  places, 
many  fine  paintings,  those  of  Ri 
exceeding  all  the  rest  in  numbe 
riety,  and  excellence.  The  bat 
afterwards 'transplanted  to  Far 
Bonaparte,  who  committed  li 
robberies  in  all  the  countries  he 
ran,  less  probably  from  a  real  k 
the  arts,  than  from  ostentation 
the  desire  of  ingratiating  himsdf 
that  vain-glorious  and  inconstan 
tion,  which  he  had  made  the  step 
stone  of  his  insatiable  ambition.  ' 
triumph  was  short,  and  the  mort 
tion  of  being  dispossessed,  grati 
as  it  was  to  every  friend  of  ju 
infiicted  on  their  feelings  a  measi 
anguish  far  exceeding  the  pie 
derived  from  the  acquisition  o 
spoils. 

Our  visit  to  the  Continent  was 
sequent,  by  a  short  interval,  to 
w  nicYi  ^e  Emi^ior  of  Germany 
to  \\li  dwranVmA  \x\  ^doft  Visv  ^ 
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ttiei,  and  from  which  hli  lutjoctB  in 
tint  quarter  formed  high  ezpectations 
of  future  prosperity.  Among  these^ 
tha  restoration  of  trade,  hy  opening 
lo  them  thensTigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
WIS  the  principal.  Joseph  II.  was 
vell-intentionea,  mild  and  conde- 
seendlng  in  his  manners,  and  appears 
to  have  possessed  several  good  quali- 
ties. But  want  of  steadiness  and 
jodgment,  or  the  unfitness  of  the 
times  to  second  his  views,  rendered 
aU  his  prqjccts  of  reformation  ulti- 
mately unsuccessftiL  In  the  Low 
Countries,  so  seldom  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  his 
snival  was  hailed  with  every  demon- 
stration of  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
nspect.  IViumphal  arches  were  yet 
standing,  which  had  heen  erected  in 
honour  of  his  approach,  and  we  were 
at  flnt  disposed  to  regret  that  we  had 
not  been  m  time  to  be  eye-witnesses 
of  the  splendid  reception  of  Imperial 
mijesty ;  but  on  reflection,  the  difficul- 
ties we,  as  strangers,  should  have  had 
to  eneounter,  in  finding  anything  like 
comfortable  accommodation  amidst 
such  a  crowd,  without  bringing  much 
philosofdiy  to  our  aid,  easily  recon« 
disd  ua  to  the  disappointment.  At 
Spa,  indeed,  which  he  also  visited, 
the  case  was  different  There  we 
might  have  seen  him  without  state  or 
pande,  and  almost  upon  terms  of 
equality,  for  ho  travelled,  as  is  the 
custom  with  royal  visitors,  incog,  as  a 
private  nobleman,  and  without  attend- 
ants. He  even  afiected  more  than 
usual  descension  fh>m  dignity.  He 
had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  week 
when  we  arrived,  and  his  presence 
seemed  to  have  made  no  diflerence  in 
the  coming  or  going  of  the  guests. 
An  English  gentleman  told  me  that 
be  was  sitting  one  morning  at  break- 
iist  with  some  friends  in  the  public 
mom,  when  the  Emperor,  whose  per- 
son was  well  known,  approached  tneir 
party.  **  He  was,"  said  our  informer, 
".  plainly  dressed,  and  unaccompanied. 
We,  with  a  natural  feeling  of  respect- 
ful compliment  to  such  a  personage, 
rose  at  his  coming;— on  which  he 
said,—'  Sit,  gentlemen,  pray  sit  down 
-->I  don't  like  to  be  incommoded  my- 
idf,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  not  tne 
smidlest  desire  to  incommode  you — I 
will  ait  and  chat  witli  you  a  while,  if 
you  will  allow  me  that  pleasure.*  He 
accordingly  sat  down,  wl>  resumed  our 
JoaUi,  and  he  rtimunal  with  im  hi  If 


an  hour,  in  firee  and  ftmlUtt  coiiver- 
sation.  He  spoke  French,  whldi  most 
of  our  party  also  understood." 

An  event  of  much  more  general  in« 
terest  and  importance  than  an  impe- 
rial visitation,  had  taken  place  some 
time  before  our  arrival,— tne  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  On 
this  remarkable  occurrence,  vainly 
hailed  by  the  general  voice  of  Europe 
as  a  symptom  of  Papal  improvement, 
and  the  precursor  of  more  liberal  sen- 
timents on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
Church,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  Of 
the  Jesuits,  it  may  certainly  be  said 
that  they  were  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon reproach  of  monklsli  vices,— 
sensuality,  ignorance,  inactivity,  and 
sloth ;  and  had  they  confined  their 
labours  to  the  cultivation  of  learnings 
Jesuitism  would  have  deserved  the 
highest  place  among  the  ecdesiaBtical 
establishments  of  that  Church.  But 
the  influence  arising  from  talent  and 
knowledge,  excellent  as  it  is  when 
employed  in  defence  of  truth,  becomes 
proportionollydangerous  and  reprehen- 
sible when  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
falsehood.  This  latter  task  was  unfor- 
tunately imposed  upon  the  Jesuits,  uid 
they  did  not  shrink  from  performing 
it.  To  support  themselves,  it  was 
necessary  tnat  they  should  uphold 
their  parent ;  and  next  to  their  own 
elevation,  the  maintenance  of  her  ab- 
surd claims  to  exclusive  power  and 
rectitude,  was  the  unremitting  object 
(tf  their  labours.  The  glor^  of  the 
Papal  throne  superseded,  with  these 
ecclesiastical  Janizaries,  the  glory  of 
God  himself;  and  the  peace,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  good  of  mankind,  were 
as  noUiing  compared  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  church,  and  the  prosperity 
of  her  priesthood.  With  what  artiflce 
and  ability  they  pursued  these  ends 
verfu  et  nefas,  (perhaps  I  might  have 
left  out  the  former,)  is  sufficiently 
known,  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Still  less  will  posterity  be  likely  to 
foi^et  the  admirable  consistency  of 
that  unerring  Church,  which,  like  tho 
satyr  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  mouth,  at  one  time  cherishes  as 
innocent,  what  at  another  she  had 
condemned  as  guiltv.  Her  infallible 
Hty  is,  indeed,  of  a  very  singular 
Idud.— She  may  do  anything  with  her 
ways  but  mend  them. — She  may  make 
any  cliango  in  her  Kysttm,  provided 
it  docs  not  avnouu\  Vo  ^iv^vra^^vbiaaQL 
of  crroia  or  :iVb\a^v\\cv--NJVLVk  ^« 


written  kws  pf  Ood  the  ma j  make  as 
free  ai  she  pleaKs. — ^lliey  are  part  of 
ber  Btock  in  trade,  and  may  lie  law« 
fuUy  turned  to  her  profits— They  are 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  to  be 
managed  after  longpoaaeanon,  not  ac« 
eordi]^  to  the  intention  of  the  testa* 
tor,  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
pos8e88or.<— She  may  explain  them 
away  by  her  comments,  neutralize 
them  by  her  indulgences,  or  give  re- 
lease  from  them  by  her  authority.—* 
In  her  own  eves,  she  is  the  most  mer- 
ciful of  all  despots,  offering,  as  she 
docs,  plenary  forgiveness,  on  very  rea- 
sonable terms,  for  every  crime  of  which 
human  nature  can  be  guilty,  one  only 
excepted— departure  from  her  com- 
mumon!  To  the  School  of  Philoso- 
phv,  instituted  by  anch  writers  as 
Voltaire  and  Hume,  ia  ui\justly  im- 
puted the  solerenroadi  of  undermining 
Uevelation,  ana  robbing  man  of  his 
dearest  hopes  and  consoktions.  They 
laboured,  mdeed,  upon  the  foundation, 
but  did  not  lay  it — ^that  was  already 
done  for  them  by  the  perverse  indus- 
try of  a  proud  aiid  persecuting  church, 
refusing  to  retract  her  errors,  and  ro- 
gulate  ner  doctrines  by  the  standard 
of  evangelical  verity.  The  cxjierienoe 
and  observation  of  a  long  life  have 
convinced  me,  that  the  demon  of  ir- 
religion  owes  infinitelv  more  of  his 
pestiferous  success  to  tne  artifice,  the 
ambition,  and,  may  I  not  add,  the 
lurking  infiddity  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  Priesthood,  than  to  all 
die  free-thinking  philosophy  that  Eu- 
rope ever  has  be«n,  or  ever  will  be, 
able  to  produce.  To  individuals  I 
deny  not  the  praise  and  commendation 
so  n«quently  merited.  I  speak  of 
Popery  only  as  a  system  in  which  I 
certainly  discern  one  tiling  miracu- 
loua— visits  existing  unaltered  in  the 
19th  century  of  the  Christian  Era ! !  1 
How  the  French  reformers  disposed 
of  the  monasteries  in  Flanders,  and 
the  astonished  inmates  of  their  holy 
walls,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard,  but  can  easily  conjecture. 
Their  mode,  both  with  respect  to  ci- 
vil and  ecclesiastical  polity  was,  like 
Horace's  plan  of  a  poem,  Simplex  dan* 
UlxoL  et  unum  !  They  undid  everything 
that  was  done  before,  applying  the 
hand  of  extermination  alike  to  all,  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad.  For  the  young 
and  well-fed  brotherhood,  I  should,  I 
own,  feel  Utdc,  were  they  only  oom« 
pcBed  to  excbange  a  life  of  aen8uii& 
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aloth  fbr  one  of  active  aeitioe.    It 

would  have  been  a  Just  retribution  for 
useless  indolence.  Our  friend  the 
mendicant  stood  on  different  ommd. 
There  was  something  about  nim  of 
pious  meekness  and  quiet  resisnttion, 
that  excited  much  interest  in  nia  ftte, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  he 
suffered  in  the  revolutionary  atonn. 
As  far  as  worldly  circumstances  went, 
he  could  not  well  change  for  the  worse, 
but  to  a  mind  like  his,  abstracted  from 
the  world,  and  piously  devoted  to  whst 
he  considered  the  necessary  duties  of 
his  humble  station,  the  very  idea  of 
irreligious  intrusion  must  nave  im- 
parted inexpressible  anguish.  Pctce 
DC  to  his  departed  spirit,  and  to  those 
of  his  bare-footed  fraternity,  a  great 
portion  of  whose  lives  was  employed 
m  visiting  and  comforting  the  bed  of 
sickness,  and  the  sorrows  of  misery, 
and  in  whose  cellar  we  received  a  les- 
son of  instruction  not  unworUiy  of  a 
sacred  temple ! 

Before  I  leave  the  Low  Countries, 
where  I  hope  1  have  not  detained  you 
too  long,  I  must  mention  a  drcum- 
stance  relative  to  our  escape  from  the 
privateer.  One  of  our  Irish  servants, 
strolling  on  the  quay  at  Ostend,  hap* 
pened  to  fall  in  with  haU-apdoxen  of 
Lis  countrymen,  easily  recognised  by 
their  dress  and  their  voices.  Hiber- 
nians, however  discordant  at  home, 
meet  in  foreign  lands  as  frienda  and 
brothers.  Pat's  heart  always  wanni 
at  the  sight  of  a  countryman  in  a 
strange  place,  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  ever  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
compliments  and  caresset— though  I 
have  a  good  number  of  tenants  and 
dependents, and  attached  ones  too— by 
Irishmen  at  home,  as  I  have  been  by 
Irishmen  in  London. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  our  servant,  (I 
will  give  the  convcrsatiou  in  their  own' 
words,)  "  what  has  brought  you  to 
this  strange  country  ?" 

"  Oh,  countryman,"  replied  one  of 
them,  ^'  we  ought  rather  to  ask  you  ;' 
for  sailorft  you  know  go  to  every  port' 
— ^but  we  belong  to  Captain  Kdly— • 
he  was  once  a  famous  smuggler  at 
Kilrush,*and  being  obliged  tolly  from 
prosecution,  went  to  Fruioe,  where  he 

got  the  command  of  a  privateer — ^wifh 
er  he  went  cruiaing — ^made  a  fortnnc 
— gave  up  his  command,  and  now  is 
come  to  the  neutral  port  of  Ostend« 
w\\«!c«  Ike  l\aa  bought  a  fine  cntter. 
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"  Well,  and  where  were  you  croi^ 
ibglast?" 

**  Qh !  we  were  cmisiDg  in  the  Iriah 
Channel^  for  Captain  Kelly  knows 
every  creek  and  comer  of  it ;  and  we 
had  a  famous  sailing  cutter — went  like 
the  wiDdr-T-nothing  could  touch  us." 

"  And  did  you  take  Irish  as  well  as 
English  prizes  ?" 

*'  Did  we  ?  hy  my  own  soul  and 
that  we  did,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
too— but  dcTil  a  harm  we  done  the 
poor  fellows,  only  burn  their  Ycssels, 
and  take  their  goods— 7we  put  them 
all  safe  ashore,  and  gave  them  some 
provisions  to  boot." 

"  And  was  it  not  a  shame  for  you 
to  plunder  your  countrymen  ?" 

''  Blame  your  own  government  for 
that,  agra — if  they  hiul  let  us  alone 
we  womd  have  let  them  alone — they 
declared  war  against  us  first — they 
knocked  up  our  little  honest  trade  of 
smuflding,  and  would  have  punished 
oiuB^es  iqto  the  bargain — so,  what 
else  could  we  do? — ^but  we're  all  friends 
here — by  St  Patrick,  we'll  have  a  booze 
together,  and  drink  success  to  Old  Ire- 
land!" 

With  these  friends  of  Ireknd  he 
repaired  to  a  public-house ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  learned 
that  it  was  this  same  Captain  Kelly's 
privateer  from  which  we  had  made 
the  fortunate  escape  already  related. 
On  the  day  subsecjuent  to  that  pur* 
suit,  the  Stag  friicate  api>cared  iu  sights 
and  he  made  sail  lor  Dunkirk,  where 
he  settled,  accounts  with  his  owner, 
and  found  himself  possessed  of  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  set  up  privateering  on 
his  own  account.  But  nis  subsequent 
career  was  unfortunate.  After  a  short 
and  unprofitable  cruise,  he  was  taken 
by  that  same  frigate,  his  second  ves- 
sel being  an  inferior  sailer ;  but  his  fo- 
reign commission  saved  his  life — go- 
vernment feared  a  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  the  French.    It  was  singular 
cnoiijgh^  that  as  we  happened  to  fall 
in  with  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which 
bad  given  us  such  a  fright  at  Ostend, 
so  we  should  afterwards  meet  the 
owner  of  that  vessel  at  Spa— hostility 
converted  into  friendship  by  a  little 
dunge  of  place.    Kelly  was  a  mere 
sailor,  rough  and  adventurous — ^his 
owner  was  a  French  merchant,  a  little 
gimtleman  of  agreeable  conversation 
aadpdUabedinajiiieni  Wehadagood 
daU  of  Jgugbing  on  ibe  aubfect  of  our 
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nanrow  escape^  and  he  joked  with  me 
for  robbing  nim  of  ao  rich  a  priie  as 
our  ransom,  by  mv  rowing  exertions. 
'^  However/'  said  he^  ^*  I  fed  myself 
bound  to  make  some  compensation  for 
the  uneasiness  youallmust  have  soffioed 
through  my  means ;  and  if  you  return 
through  France,  (as  we  then  intended 
to  do,)  I  will  give  you  recommenda- 
tory letters  to  my  friends,  which  you 
will  find  of  some  use."  We  did  Bot, 
however,  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind- 
ness, having  gone  no  farther  into  the 
French  dominions  than  to  the  city  of 
Lisle. 

After  leaving  Brussels,  Louvalnff 
and  Liege  were  the  most  considenble 
cities  through  which  we  passed.  Lou» 
vaine  was  once  eminently  distinguish* 
ed  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings,  walls,  churches,  monaste- 
ries, and  university ;  but  it  had  long 
been  in  a  state  of  decadence.  Liege, 
situated  on  the  J^Ieuse,  a  large  «nd 
navigable  river,  still  presented  the 
noisy  and  bustling  scene  of  a  busy  and 
.commercial  town.  It  was  peculiarly 
infested  with  beggars,  whose  numbera 
and  importunity  were  extremely  an« 
noying  to  my  Lors  Anglois.  How 
these  unfortunates  manage  when  other 
great  folks  travel,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
Know,  for  foreigners  of  high  and  prince- 
ly  rank,  in  passing  through  Continen* 
tal  towns,  always  drive  at  full  gallops 
without  regard  to  opposing  crowds* 
Bonaparte's  parting  aclvice  at  Water- 
loo,  saikve  tpti  pent,  is  then  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  it  seems  quite  impoa- 
sible  that  any  precaution  can  save  the 
life  and  limbs  of  all.  But  such  is  the 
fashion  of  le*  grands  hommes,  and 
who  would  tran^j;ress  its  rules  fbr  the 
sake  of  a  few  plebeian  lives  ?  From 
Liege,  where  there  was  nothing  very 
interesting  to  such  travellers,  by  an 
easy  day's  journey,  we  reached  Spa^  on 
the  10th  or  12th  of  August. 

This  singular  and  celebrated  spot  ia 
situate  at  tne  foot  of  hills,  too  low  to 
be  dignified  with  the  title  of  moun^ 
tains,  but  similar  in  production,  and 
bearing  the  character  of  what  we  call 
moorland.  The  higher  parts  are  hea« 
thv,  and  the  glens  and  hollows  gene- 
rally covered  with  oaks,  too  frequent- 
ly cut  down  for  bark  and  fuel  to  at* 
tain  any  size.    One  practice  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  anbrding,  perhapa, 
a  useful  example  to  our  own  connajT. 
When  a  wood  ia  €eUed>  tlbkie^  \tKis«&» 
ately  paxe  and  \raxiDL  lilbia  voxIika^vh^ 
apreadingttie  «ibea,«o^  q«xv  A'^'^ 
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Ihcy  UiUidly  reap  a  fair  crop,  thoiigli 
the  soil  acGins  to  be  very  poor.  It  has 
been  foand  by  long  expedenoe  that 
thin  practice,  beddet  giving  an  imme- 
diate and  valuable  return^  f^^tly  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  the  oak  shoots ; 
and  I  have  seen  similar  efibcta  from 
accidental  fire. 

Spa  is,  or  vras  at  that  time,  a  con- 
gitMtion  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses, 
with  spacious  public-rooms  for  com- 
pany to  meet  in  botli  morning  and 
evening.    The  real  or  supposed  salu- 
brity of  its  several  fountains  first  at- 
tracted visitors,  some  of  whom  being 
of  regal  dignity,  fashion  by  degrees 
lent  &T  powernil  co-operation  to  ren- 
der it  a  place  of  universal  resort  du« 
fing  the  summer  months.  Those  who 
deemed  i^  necessary  to'  reside  near  its 
waters,  repaired  to  the  nleasant  town 
4kf  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  tne  winter,  at 
which  season  we  were  informed  that 
&pa  was  entirely  deserted.    Both  lod- 
gmc-houses  ana  holds  were  dignified 
with  high-sounding  names,  and  we 
bad  to  boasty  what  once  seemed  th& 
most  remote  of  all  expectations,  that 
we  were  for  several  weeks  in  very  high 
vequest  at  the  Cour  de  Londres.    All 
the  courts  and  crowned  heads  in  Eu- 
rope were  pressed  into  the  nomination 
■srvice  of  Spa,  and  a  little  addition  to 
the  number  of  houses  must  have  call- 
ed in  .'the  princes  and  potentates  of 
the  Asiatic  quarter.    On  the  morning 
after  our  arrival,  we  were  surprised  to 
■ee  our  taUe  loaded  with  compliment- 
ary cards,  purporting  to  be  visits  from 
tfaie  several  persons  tuready  arrived,  to 
the  new  comers.   By  this  contrivance, 
in  which  the  supposed  authors  of  the 
•ornament  had  no  concern,  you  learn- 
ed at  once  the  names  of  all  the  com- 
pany in  town,  together  with  their  se- 
veral titles,  professions,  designations, 
and  countries.  These  were  pompously 
blasioned  forth,  having,  as  I  suppose, 
been  procured  througn  the  medium 
ef  acrvantSy  who  never  fail  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  their  masters,  that 
being  a  point  in  which  their  own  ho- 
nour is  materially  concerned.    There 
were  two  of  princely  rank  then  at  Spa, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  brother  to  the  re- 
nowned Frederick.    These  made  the 
least  show  on  these  cards  of  compli- 
ment, for  they  travelled  under  the 
£afoed  names  of  Gontess  D'Amelondi, 
sad  Count  D'CEil,  and  to  these  titles 
mo  addition  was  made.  All  others  were 
garnished  with  as  many  flowcm  of  ho* 


nour,  as  the  doscriber  could  discover 
or  devise.  A  Kussian  noble  had  a 
string  of  titles  of  most  inordinate 
length  ;  one  of  which,  I  remember, 
stated,  that  he  was  "  ni  gtHhar--^ 

general  bom.  A  friend  of  oura,  who,  in 
is  own  country,  was  sometimes  called 
Colonel,  by  courtesy,  because  he  had 
been  nominated  to  that  rank  inamih'tia 
regiment  which  never  was  embodied, 
was  stateil  "  Colon tl  dans  let  Armeei  dc 
m  MajesleBriicuinique,**  &c.  &c.  When 
a  visitor  left  S]>a,  nis  card  of  taking 
leave — inscribed  P.  P.  C. — was  left  at 
every  lodging ;  and  in  like  manner,  ev^ 
ry  new  arrival  was  notified  to  all.  The 
description  of  ourselves  which  we  saw 
on  the  tables  of  some  of  our  acquaint- 
ances, amused  us  not  a  little.  By 
whom  this  particular  department  is 
managed,  I  neglected  to  inouire ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  tnat  requi- 
red some  pains,  for  it  was  never  inter- 
mitted, and,  as  I  think,  all  these  cmls 
were  printed.  Ludicrous  as  it  some- 
times appeared  to  be,  it  was  in  reality 
a  very  convenient  custom. 

The  character  of  these  eelebrated 
waters  differed  from  those  of  Ilarrow- 

Sate  and  Cheltenham,  in  being  consi- 
cred  generally  restorative,  rather  than 
particularly  or  immediately  efficacious. 
One  of  them,  esteemed  I  believe  the 
best,  is  fetid  and  sulphureous ;  all  arc 
cold,  and  none  are  saline.  The  two 
most  usually  drunk,  are  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  each  other ;  and  it  seems 

Srobable,  that  the  early  visit  of  the 
rinkers,  being  always  before  break- 
fast, contributes  not  a  little  to  the  sa- 
lubrious efftfct  of  the  fountains.  One 
of  these,  the  Sauvoniere,  sparkles  like 
soda  water,  and  is  not  very  nnlike  it 
in  flavour.  It  must  be  taken  with  cau- 
tion at  IBrst,  beingapt  toaflTect  the  head ; 
after  a  little  use,  it  seems  to  do  neither 
good  nor  harm. 

When  we  find  the  watering  places 
of  Great  Britain  resorted  to  as  much 
at  least  by  killers  of  time,  as  by  seekevs 
of  health,  the  rage  for  visiting  a  place 
oombining  such  curious  varieties  of  at- 
traction, as  Spa  generally  exhibited, 
will  not  be  deemed  wonaerfiil.  Not 
the  least  among  its  charms  was  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  an  epitome 
of  all  the  upper  classes  of  Europe's  in- 
habitants. In  one  group  were  there 
collected  Russians,  Prussians,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Italians,  Germans.  Frnich, 
BfitiaYi,  &c,  meeV\ii%  XOQ!M«;r  every 
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of  apparent  equality.  This  produced 
an  easineaa  of  oonnnunication  and  free- 
dmn  of  manner  that  bapishcd  all  the 
iniipid  restraints  of  formality  and  re* 
aem^  Every  person  wore  the  costume 
of  hiaownoountry,  or  adopted  whatever 
liked  him  best ;  so  that  none  was  sta- 
ml  at  for  being  singular  or  outr^.  You 
might  appear  at  the  great  assembly  of 
the  evening  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  foppish  dress,  or  the  plainest  sim- 
plicity of  common  clothes,  in  diamonds 
ind  feathers^  or  inbootsand  great  coata. 
There  was  no  arbiter  eieganiiarum,  no 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  all  sQught^ 
ud  abUum,  the  amusements  suited  to 
their  age  and  disposition.  The  young 
engaged  in  the  sprightly  mazes  of  the 
dance,  and  their  seniors  amused  them- 
selvea  with  conversation,  or  with  canls. 
By  far  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
dancen,  was  Mr  Anthony  St  Leger, 
brother  to  tlie  Colonel  of  that  name, 
10  long  and  so  justly  a  favourite  of  hia 
present  Miyesty  of  England.  Mr  St 
Leger'a  agile  exhibitions  always  drew 
a  crowd  of  admirers.  His  figure  was 
not  unlike  that  of  the  younger  Vestris, 
and  hia  performance  little  inferior: 
he  was  always  the  beat  dancer  at  the 
Engliah  court.  Prince  Henry  usually 
amuaed  himsdf  with  a  sober  party  of 
half-crown  whist,  and  was  in  all  cx« 
temal  respects  one  of  the  plainest  per- 
sons in  the  room,  being  low  in  stature, 
with  large  goggleeyes,  and  an  unmean* 
ing  countenance.  But  liis  mental  cha# 
racter  was  much  belied  by  his  exteri- 
or  appearance;  To  his  great  abilitiea 
as  a  General,  he  added  a  mind  fraught 
with  the  atores  of  knowledge,  and  a 
competent  power  of  givinc  that  know* 
ledge  utterance.  vTe  had  the  honour 
of  Ming  introduced  to  his  Uoyal  High- 
ness, by  our  friend  Dominick  Trant, 
Esq.  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mqit.  and  brother-in-law  to  John  Fitz- 
gibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  too 
was  then  at  Spa,  and  of  course  one  of 
our  acquaintances ;  and  a  most  enter- 
taining one  he  was,  when  in  good  hu- 
mour, which,  it  is  said,  waa  not  al- 
ways the  case,  though  I  never  saw  any 
rcaaon  ^to  charge  him  with  wanting  it. 
Mr  Trant  was  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  men  I  ever 
met,  eminently  endowed  with  conver- 
sational powers,  and  speaking  French 
and  Eneibh  with  equal  fluency.  He 
was  in  nabita  of  much  intimacy  with 
Prince  Henry,  and  has  often  assured 
me,  Uutiit  Royal  Wghncaa  waa  the 
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cleverest  man  he  over  converMd  with. 
Of  Dominick  Trant,  as  Dr  Johnson 
said  of  a  departed  fHend,  let  me 
induke  the  remembrance.  He  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  European  travd^ 
and,  fortified  by  religious  principle^ 
escaped  the  fiery  trial  without  injury. 
*'  Mores  horn  hum  multomm  vidit  ti 
urbes;"  and  like  the  bee  that  Wdta 
every  flower  of  the  fleld,  extracting 
the  swe^t  and  rqecting  the  noxious;, 
he  had  enlarged  his  understanding 
without  contaminating  his  mind.  Ho 
could  be  playful  or  serious,  amusing 
er  instructive,  as  the  occasion  reqi^ 
red,  and,  without  assuming  or  affeet« 
ing  superiority  in  either,  was  eminent* 
Iv  excellent  in  both.  A  firm  friend  t» 
the  British  constitution  in  church  and 
state,  he  emploved  his  powerful  pen 
in  vindicating  tne  characters  and  de« 
fending  the  rights  of  the  clergy  of  th6 
Established  Church  in  IreUnd,  in  the 
memorable  year  of  1786,  when  both 
were  rudely  assailed  under  the  pretext 
of  grievances  occasioned  by  the  exae« 
tion  of  tithes.  An  expression  in  hia 
pamphlet,  which  was  supposed*  to  aU 
lude  to  a  certain  baronet  in  the  countv 
of  Cork,  more  distinguished  l^  hn 
ability  than  his  moderation,  drew  on 
him  the  resentment  of  the  latter,  and 
occasioned  a  very  remarkable  duel,  in 
which  the  Baronet  feU.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  spirit  of  determined  bra- 
very was  exhibited  alike  by  both,  that 
of  ^cability  only  by  my  finend  Tnoit: 
It  IS,  however,  but  fair  to  mention,  n 
justice  to  the  memory  of  hia  anti^F^ 
nist,  that,  on  the  bed  of  death,  he  sent 
a  message  to  Mr  Trant,  intimating  the 
great  change  which  had  been  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  hour  of  awful 
reflection,  and  acknowledging,  that 
himself  only  was  to  blame  in  ngecting 
those  fair  terms  of  acoommodatioB 
which  had  been  offered  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Timnt. 

The  mode  of  passing  the  day  for  all 
whose  age  or  infirmities  did  not  foiw 
bid  such  active  exercise,  waa  aa  fbU 
lows : — Numbers  of  small  horaeawoe 
to  be  hired  for  about  half-a-crown 
per  day,  for  the  most  part  safe  and 
pleasant  movers.  Our  early  ride  wae 
to  the  foim  tains  already  mentionedj 
where  we  were  sure  to  find  a  pretty 
large  concourse  of  company,  aome  of 
whom  were  in  csiriages.  The  Prin* 
cess  of  Orange,  preceded  by  a  runnintf 
footman,  and  attended  by  a  couple  A 
grooma,  {Kcq\iieikft|f  yAaa»^  ^dckft  "^^sMi^i 
riding  on  \votWImaVi  wA  \  toMoJcem 
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tfaedrcmntUuiee,  became  ahe  was  the  there  were  retj  ftw  eqneBtrim  ladiei 
fint  nomui,  of  hi^  or  of  low  rank^  at  that  time— not  more  than  two  or 
that  I  0Aw  bestride  a  horse  after  the  three  pretty  French  women,  and  as 
manner  of  men.    Her  highness  was  many  £nghsb.  When  the  weather  did 
weU-formed,  and  above  the  common  not  permit  such  excursions,  biiliardsy 
■ize,  with  an  intelligent,  but  not  hand-  a  game  that  employs  half  the  hours  of 
■ome  countenance.     A  JoUy-looking  all  the  idlers  on  tne  Continent,  were 
priest,  dad  in  purple,  was  a  regular  generally  resorted  to.    The  tahte^^ 
morning  yisitor,  but  not  on  horse-  hSie,  or  ordinary,  summoned  ua  at 
back,  being  a  little  advanced  in  years,  three,  and  that  which  we  frequented 
and  almost  large  enough  toactFal-  beingratber  one  of  the  most  moderate 
staff  without  stuffing.    His  eminence  than  the  most  fashionable,  we  enjoyed 
was  Bsid  to  be  a  Cardinal,  and  the  the  company  of  several  agreeable  and 
Pope's  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  The  port-  intelligent  persons.    Two  of  its  usual 
ly  figure  of  this  ecclesiastic  did  great  guests  had  experienced  great  vicifli- 
honour  to  the  sacred  conclave.    I  of-  tudes  of  fortune,  and  seen  much  of 
ten  heard  him  say,  smacking  his  lip,  the  world — one  for  many  jears  an 
that  the  Geronstore  water,  of  which  eminent  London  merchant,  who  had 
he  took  a  copious  libation,  did  him  been  ruined  by  the  faithlessness  of  a 
much  service.    I  dare  say  it  did,  and  partner,  and  the  other  an  American 
probably  common  spring-water,  sub-  Loyalist,  who  had  filled  a  high  ata- 
atituted  for  the  liquors  he  seemed  to  tion  in  New  York,  previous  to  the 
have  been  accustomed  to,  would  have  Transatlantic  revolution.    The  finm- 
done  the  same.  After  some  time  spent  er  told  us,  that  from  the  wreck  of  his 
at  the  fountains,  chatting  with  tnose  fortunes  he  had  saved  an  annuity  of 
we    knew,  and   sometimes  (I  fear)  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.    ''  With 
kughing  at  those  we  did  not,  we  re-  this,"  said  he,  ''  for  I  have  now  no 
turned  to  town,  and  took  our  break-  family,  I  can  live  more  comfortably 
ftut  at  the  public  rooms.    This  was  a  and  creditably  on  the  Continent,  than 
pleasant  lounge,  for,  except  a  few  who  I  could  contrive  to  do  in  England, 
brought  their  families,  and  lived  in  especially  as  a  traveller.-   The  winters 
private,  all  who  were  able  resorted  I  pass  in  some  of  the  most  cheap  and 
there,  as  well  for  conversation  as  for  pleasant  towns  of  Italy,  or  the  aouth 
breakfast.    Every  visitor  of  princely  of  France,  and  in  summer  I  rove  about 
dignity,  and  sometimes  an  imitator  of  from  place  to  place,  independent  of 
inferior  rank,  made  it  a  point  to  give  public  convevanoes,  for  the  little  two- 
a  public  breakfast,  to  which  all  recei-  wheeled  vehicle  and  horse  I  make  use 
Tcd  cards  of  invitation  through  the  ofaremv  own.  For  the  ease  of  a  wound- 
channel  above-mentioned ;  the  invi-  ed  mina,  many  have  fled  the  cheerful 
ter,  who  seldom  appeared   himself,  haunts  of  men,  and  buried  themselves 
knowing  no  more  of  the  matter  than  in  silence  and  in  solitude.    More  ra- 
that  he  was  to  pay  the  bill.    In  this  tional  relief  maybe  found  in  temperate 
case  the  tables  were  furnished  with  sociality,  and  better  subjects  for  scri- 
the  fruits  of  the  season,  grapes  and  ous  contemplation,  in  the  scenes  of 
peaches, — not  more,  however,  than  suf-  the  world,  than  the  gloom  of  a  dois- 
%ccd  for  the  ladies,  who  were  sure  to  ter.    The  consolations  of  religion  de«- 
asscmble  in  great  force  upon  such  oc-  pend  not  upon  place,  and  may  be  ex- 
casious,  and  with  whose  gratification  perienced  by  all  who  seek  them  in  sin« 
the  gentlemen  were  too  polite  to  inter*  ccrity  and  in  truth.     A  mind  rightly 
fere.   To  them  it  was  forbidden  fruit,  disposed,  whatever  its  own  Borrows 
the  ladies  showing  no  (h'sposition  to  may  have  been,  while  it  thus  partid- 
share,  in  this,  as  in  some  other  re-  pates  in  the  occasional  enjoyments  of 
spccts,  being  verv  unlike  Mother  Eve.  social  intercourse,  will  not  fail  to  find. 
Fruit  was  brougnt  from  Liege  by  wo-  in  an  extensive  acquainunce  with  hu« 
men  in  baskets,  shaped  like  an  extin-  man  affairs,  more  than  enough  to  re- 

Siisher,  except  that  the  part  slung  to  oondle  it  to  its  own  privations  \"  Thw 

eir  backs  was  flat.  It  was,  of  course,  was  a  philosophic  traveller,  of  which 

not  very  cheap,  nor,  as  I  thought,  very  sect  England  alone  perhaps  could  fur- 

]good.    After  leaving  the  breakfast-  nish  such  a  specimen ;  and,  as  fiur  as 

rooms,  we  took  a  more  extensive  ride,  we  could  see,  his  theory  was  confirm* 

and  Bometimea  had  the  pleasure  of  edbv  his  practice. 

eaeortiBg  a  Air  horse-woman,  thon^  "Cna  KvyemU^-iroQiin)  whidi  opened 


tiwtkentf  haat  in  the  eveniog^  id- 
dsD  ftikd  to  be  filled  loon  after.  Of 
thie  I  have  already  spoken,  Irat  with- 
out mentioning  one  of  its  attractions 
—4he  gaming  tables.  These  were  mo- 
nopolized b?  a  company  who  rented 
them  annoaUy  from  the  Prince  Bishop 
ofLiege^  at  a  good  round  sum,  and 
were  supposed,  cnmmunibus  annis,  to 
faring  a  j>rofit  of  from  10  to  20,000^1 
firitiih.  The  principal  games,  be- 
eanae  admitting  so  many  at  a  time, 
were  Faro,  and  Rouge  et  Noir.  The 
lowest  stake  was  half-a-crown ;  to  the 
highest  there  was  no  limit;  but  I 
never  saw  more  than  a  rouleau  (fifty 
snineas)  deposited,  and  that  yery  sel- 
dom. The  chances  were  so  much  in 
favour  of  the  tables,  that  on  a  long 
ran  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
they  ahould  not  be  couBiderable  win- 
ners. Vet  there  haye  been  instances 
to  the  contrary.  My  occasional  amuse- 
ment at  the  gaming-table  consisted  in 
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ahoold  be,  not  the  Nii  admirari  of 
Horace,  but  the  nil  admirari,  {frrwier 
Oalliamf)  of  a  Frenchman.  Even  his 
politesse  could  not  conceal  the  disdain 
with  which  he  regarded  everything 
that  did  not  accord  with  Parisian  tasto. 
and  every  person  who  did  not  bend 
the  knee  to  the  Grand  Monmrquem 
He  little  thought  how  soon  T^e  Chnnd 
Monarque  was  to  be  put  down,  uid  a 
new  object  of  French  idolatry-  erecl* 
ed ;  but  to  French  minds  the  dMftr* 
ence  was  as  nothing.  Vanit]f  stillborn 
sway,  and  the  ruSng  passion 'oontU 
nued  to  be  gratified. 

The  British  Idands  contributed 
largely  to  the  local  habitation  of  this 
German  watering  place,  both  in  seek- 
ers of  health  and  seekers  of  pleasure- 
Scotland  does  not  send  hergwns  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  money, 
but  of  making  it.  I  do  not  recoBcct 
any  who  came  for  the  former  purpose, 
but  we  were  acquaiuted  with  one  who 


noting  the  lynx-eyed  attentiveness  of    came  for  the  latter.    The  chief  phy« 
the  managers,  and  the  anxious  conn-    sician  of  Spa  was  of  that  nation,— Dr 


tenancea  of  the  surrounding  nlayers. 
I  forbear  to  give  a  particular  uescrip- 
tion  of  these  and  other  games,  because 
to  some  readers  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary, and  because  they  that  want  that 
knowledge  are  better  without  it.  The 
iiour  of  Closing  the  tables  and  the  ball 
alao,  was  twelve  o'dock,  (midnight,) 
and  it  was  done  to  the  moment.  As 
iarasloould  learn,  few  individualssuf- 
fered  loss  to  anv  considerable  amount  -^twenty  consult  me  at  half-%crown, 
by  ill-luck  at  the  public  tables.    To    for  one  who  would  employ  mr  if  the 


Congleton,  who  often  visited  us  as  a 
friend  as  well  as  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  told  us  that  the  custom  of  the  conn« 
try  did  not  allow  of  laige  ieea,  and 
that  he  never  took  more  than  half-a* 
crown,  and  this  was  given  at  every 
visit.  He  thought  it  more  lucrative 
than  the  large  fees ;  for,  said  he,  '*  I 
am  not  only  naid  for  every  visit,  but 
sent  for  on  tne  most  slight 


the  professed  and  inveterate  gambler, 
that  was  but  a  piddling  sort  of  play. 
His  game  was  Hasard,  where  tnou- 
ssnds  could  be  lost  or  won  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  heat  and  inexpe- 
rience of  some  became  easy  dupes  to 
the  coolness  and  craftiness  of  others. 
This,  I  was  told,  was  resorted  to  after 
the  chaster  hour  of  the  regular  com- 
umy  had  expired,  and  I  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  it.  Some  notorious 
charscters  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
whom  I  did  not  remark  at  the  public 
tables,  or  who  only  now  and  then  put 
down 'a  small  stake  for  show. 

France,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  did  not 
supply  Spa  vnth  numbers  proportion- 
ate to  her  proximity  and  her  popula- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  nave 
Been  of  either  sex  any  of  high  rank 


price  was  a  guinea  1"  He  was  in  great 
tuck  while  we  were  there,  in  oonao- 
quence  of  a  three  weeks'  epidemic, 
which  kept  him  going  much  more 
agreeably  than  it  did  his  patients.  It 
was  a  dysentery,  but  of  mild  charao* 
ter,  and  fatal  only  to  one  invalid,  whose 
infirmities  were  not  likely  to  outlive 
the  summer.  The  favourite  tailor  of 
the  place  was  an  Irishman,  who,  with 
very  little  acquaintance  either  with 
London  or  Paris,  professed  himself  to 
have .  graduated  in  both  by  a  seven 
years'  study  and  practice  in  each—- He 
was  a  sharp  fellow,  able  to  make  hia 
way  anywhere.  He  made  me  a  fashion- 
able coat  of  some  light  silky  stuff, 
which  lasted  longer  than  any  eoat  I 
ever  possessed — ^for  why  ?  It  was  eal- 
culatcd  for  weather  of  excessive  heat. 


There  were  a  few  young  officers  of  and  I  had  hardly  got  it,  when  the  tern* 

that  nation,  one  of  whom  sometimes  perament  channel  to  cool  and  moist, 

dined  at  our  wdinary,  to  whom  were  and  I  never  wore  it  after — ^but  it  ser* 

I  to  aiiijgn  a  molto  far  1^  Mms,  it  ved  for  ex)u\n&n^  aa  xsl^  %^  ^km^ 


CScpc 

strau^  characten  that  had  fallen  un« 
der  his  cognizance^  one  of  the  stran« 
gest  being  the  King  (I  believe^  the  £k« 
Uierof  thepresent  Ex- king)  of  Sweden. 
"  With  him,"  said  he,  «'  I  went  to. 
many  places,  and  amonj;  the  rest,  to  a 
cataract  or  waterfall,  amidst  the  no2h« 
bouring  hills.    Instead  of  admiring 
this  romantic  exhibition  of  nature, 
which,  however,  after  all,  is  no  great 
things,  not  being  aboye  twctity  feet 
high,  and  the  quantity  of  water  not 
existence  it  was  supposed,  by  himself    considerable,  (which  was  true,  for  we 
at  least,  that  the  baths  of  one,  and  the    afterwards  visited  it),   his   Msyesty 
fbuntains  of  the  other,  wereindispen-.    inquired  of  the  by-standers  whether 
sably  necessary.    Such  of  my  readers    he  could  (mrchasc  a  cow  ?  This  being ' 
as  were  well  acquainted  with  the  late    answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  order- 
John  rhilpot  Uurran,  or  who  have    ed  one  to  be  brought,,  and  having  paid 
read  his  history,  edited  by  his  son,    its  price,  desired  tnat  it  might  be  pre* 
will  be  no  strangers  to  the  name  of    dpitated  from  the  top  of  the  cataract. 
Boyoe.  That  celebrated  advocate  owc^     I  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the 
his  early  schooling,  and  his  education    deed  was  done,  and  several  ot  the  poor 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  almost,  if    animal's  bones  were  broken,  to  the 
not  altogether,  to  the  friendsliip  and    ^reat  amusement  of  his  humane  Ma- 
liberality  of  the  Rector  of  Newmarket,    jesty  of  Sweden  !  The  only  excuse  I 
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Ireland,  however,  did  greater  things 
for  Spa  than  the  donation  of  an  expert 
fashioner.  The  greatest  personage 
there,  not  in  point  of  rank  but  of  in- 
fluence and  notoriety,  was  undoubted- 
ly the  Rev.  Mr  Boyce,  rector  of  New- 
market, in  the  county  of  Cork,  who 
had  for  several  years  been  a  vibratory 
resident  between  Spa  and  Aix*la-Cha- 
pcUe,  passing  all  the  summers  in  the 
former,  and  the  winters  in  the  latter. 
He  was  a  valetudinarian,  to  whose 


This  obligation  was  always  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Curran,  who  endea- 
voured to  re(}uite  it,  by  enabling  his 
patron  to  reside  on  the  Continent  in 
despite  of  Episcopal  censures  and  pro- 
hibitions.   Cuvan  fought  for  him  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  with  so 
much  success^  that  I  believe  Boyce  was 
at  length  allowed  to  follow  his  incli- 
nations unmolested.    We,  as  being 
from  the  same  country,  and  partially 
knownfa)  him,  were  immediately  wait- 
ed on  ISy  our  countryman ;  and  almost 
the  first  question  he  asked  was, ''  How 
is  Jack  uurran  ?"  Boyce  knew  every- 
thing; and  everybody,  and  his  advice 
and  instruction  wereextreraely  advan- 
tageous to  the  new  comers.  His  dress 
was  very  plain,  not  exactly  Uke  that 
of  any  country,  and  he  always  wore  an 
old  tie-wig-y-the  last  character  that 
wouldbcassigned  to  him,  j.udging  from 
appearance  alone,  was  that  of  a  par- 
son.   But  he  was  a  very  friendly  and 
obliging  man,  blunt  in  his  manners 
and  adilress,  and  much  respected  by 
all  the  regular  inhabitants  of  Spa,  by 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  been  volun- 
tarily invested  with  the  authority  of  a 
legislator.    He  was  always  ready  to 
prevent  imposition  or  extortion,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  even  for  foreigners  to 
say,  when  they  thought  themsdves  ill- 
treated,  *'  111  compkin  to  Mr  Boyce. 


could  frame  for  this  royal  ruffian,  waa 
that  he  was  a  madman.  I  was  glad  to 
be  rid  of  him — now  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph was  a  gentleman !"  Thus  spoke 
the  King  of  Spa  of  his  roval  brethren, 
and  he  seems  to  have  spoxen  justly. 

Eccentricity  of  character,  wnen  un- 
stained with  vice,  is  often  very  inte- 
resting, and  almost  always  very  enter- 
taining.    To  this  quality  comedy  is 
much  indebted  for  the  pleasure  it  af- 
fords, and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  theatre  for  such  amuse- 
ment, all  the   world,  as  the  great 
Enghsh  dramatist  says,  being  a  stage,, 
and  all  the  men  ana  women  merdy 
players !  Such  a  place  as  Spa  was  well 
calculated  to  collect  originals,  and  ex- 
hibited more  than  one  during  our 
short  visit.     Few  were    sufficiently 
marked,  or  sufficiently  distinguidied 
in  life,  to  merit  being  recorded.    One 
unfortunate  specimen  of  vicious  eccen- 
tricity may  be  mentioned,  to  show  to 
what  a  miserable  termination  folly, 
vanity,  and  utter  want  of  religious 
prinaple,  may  lead  the  being  ^Ued 
rational.    A  certain  German  baron, ' 
bom  to  larger  possessions  than  usual- 
ly accompany  that  title,  had  come  to 
Spa,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  his  last  shilling,  winding  up 
the  catastrophe  with  a  pistol,  and  dying 
as  he  had  hved — in  a  blaze.   The  last 


Hence  he  acquired  the  cognomen  of  of  his  expensive  prodigalities  was  an 

irji;(grofSpa,atitlc,which,withagood  evening  fete  sub  dh,  which  he  gave 

deal  of  jest,  carried  something  o£  car-  in  the  ncigjhhourhood  of  Spa,  and  very 

BCMtin  It  also,  Boyce  told  us  of  many  near  \Y\cioa^\Viai\c^\A\&&tQ«ci\iia»iL 
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An  iiucripttoiij  on  a  sort  of  triumphal 
•reh  at  the  entrance,  ¥fill  sufficiently 
mark  the  character  of  the  man  and 
the  entertainment.  It  in^as  to  this  pur- 
pose, but  more  grossly  expressed— 
that  re6ned  oomnany  and  conversation 
suited  him  not,  his  delights  heing  wo- 
men and  wine.  Yet  did  I  m  c  ladies 
who  made  pretensions  to  character 
among  the  par^.— I  hope  they  did 
not  understand  French. 

That  night  being  intended  for  his 
last,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
festivities  were  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour  ;  the  '*  Magnifique/'  as  this  Ger- 
man original  was  called,  appearing  to 
eiyoy  himself  with  as  much  rapture  as 
if  he  was  about  beginning  his  wild 
course  of  life,  instead  of  ending  it. 
Early  on  the  morrow,  as  if  curiosity 
had  called  them  up  before  the  usuid 
hour,  persons  mignt  be  seen  roaming 
the  streets,  and  inquiring  of  all  they 
met,  "  Well,  what  news  of  the  Mag- 
nifique ? — Has  he  shot  himself  yet  ?" 
This  tragical  catastrophe,  however,  did 
not  dose  the  worse  than  farcical  drama 
of  his  extravagant  life.  His  heart 
ftiled  him  ;  he  thought  poverty  better 
than  a  pistol ;  and  he  clung  to  exist- 
ence, for  the  better  putpose,  I  hope,  of 
repenting  of  what  ne  had  done,  Uian 
legretting  that  he  could  do  so  no 
longer.  The  opportunity  at  least  was 
aflfwded,  he  being  forthwith  committed 
to  jail  for  some  little  remnant  of  debt 
whidi  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  be- 
coming the  jest  and  scorn  of  those  sy- 
cophants who  had  tasted  his  bounty  or 
shared  in  his  profusion.  All  they 
seemed  to  feel  was  disappointment  at 
his  not  keeping  his  word.  Had  he  shot 
himself,  they  would  have  spoken  with 
it^et  of  the  fine  fellow,  for  whose 
livmg  comforts  they  did  not  care  a  far- 
thing. For  two  or  three  days  might 
be  heard  from  some  mouths,—"  Ah  le 
pauvre  3faffnifique  !  Ilfitbeaucmip  de 
bruit  aans  doute^^mais  il  4toii  un grand 
foul'*  After  that,  he  was  as  much 
forgot  as  if  he  had  never  attracted  ob- 
servation. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  us 
to  find  there  so  many  respectable  per- 
sons from  our  own  country,  with  many 
of  whom  we  had  been  previously  ac- 
quainted. We  also  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  sister  country ; 
so  that  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  agri^ 
mens  of  the  pbce,  we  had  pleasant 
private  parties,  and  made  many  excur- 
sions.   Of  tiitge,  Ac  longest,  $b  well 
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as  most  agrceflbl&  was  to  Aix-la-Cha^ 

Selle,  whose  environs,  consisting  of 
eep  valleys,  inclosed  by  verdant  hills, 
the  steep  sides  of  which  are  wooded, 
while  pretty  streams  meander  thrin^ 
the  bottom,  are  extremely  beautifUL 
The  latitude,  I  believe,  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
yet  the  disparity  between  insular  and 
continental  situation  causes  great  dif- 
ference of  climate.  A  pretty  large 
party  of  us  visited  the  gardens  of  an 
old  lady,  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
a  hill,  where  we  remained  as  long  aa 
we  pleased,  feasting  on  grapes.  Ther 
were  not  cultivated  as  in  a  vineyara; 
but  grew  on  espaliers,  overarching  the 
walks.  At  our  departure  we  made  her 
a  present  of  five  shillings,  which  die 
seemed  to  consider  as  a  handsome  re- 
compense. In  our  most  favourable 
situations,  grapes  rarely,  if  ever,  ripen 
in  the  open  air,  nor  under  gbss,  with- 
out artificial  heat,  do  thev  often  come 
to  maturity  so  eftrly  as  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  August. 

Aix-la-ChapeUe  has  much  to  inte- 
rest the  mipd  of  the  curious  inquirer 
in  matters  relating  to  the  various  ob- 
jects of  human  disquisition.  Here 
have  been  held  councils  and  confe- 
rences on  affairs  of  the  highest  na« 
tioiial  importance,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical. It  derives  its  date  ftom  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  was  the  fkvourite 
residence  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  it 
owed  revival  from  ruin,  and  restoration 
to  splendour.  Those  almost  IxnUng 
sulpnureous  fountains,  which  the  inva» 
lid  only  regards  for  their  qualities  of 
refreshment  and  relief  to  pained  limbs, 
afford  to  the  philosopher  abundant 
subject  of  thoughtful  contemplation. 
Ages  after  ages  have  rolled  away,  and 
these  fountains  have  continued  undi- 
minished in  produce,  and  unaltered  in 
temperature.  Where  and  at  what  depth 
are  placed  those  wonderful  sources  of 
heat  that  never  rise  to  the  excess  of 
volcanic  effusion,  nor  experience  abate- 
ment or  reftigeration  even  for  a  single 
day  ?  These  questions  msj  be  asked, 
and  theefibrts  of  philosophic  ingenuity 
may  be  employed  in  the  investigation, 
but  with  vain  hope  of  efllecting  ^e 
discovery.  They  are  among  those  hid- 
den things  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator 
which  we  must  be  content  to  admire 
and  adore,  without  presuming  to  com- 
prehend or  to  fathom.  All  his  way* 
are  mysterious  in  the  natural  aa  well 
tt  in  the  s^tIVaA  ^^<\  \  veA\fti^^i(^ 
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would  esdode  mjatetf  from  religion^  which  ninly  endeawmred  to  keep  it 
under  the  futile  pretence  of  adMusting  down  by  the  ann  of  the  fleah^  aohati- 
the  plana  of  Goa  by  the  atandard  of  tating  fagota  for  amimenta,  and  the 
human  reason,  however  he  may  exult  power  of  the  awmd  for  the  powera  of 
a  while  in  the  fooliah  pride  of  hia  persuasionjeventhatChurchoweatoit 
heart,  will  only  find  at  last  that  he  haa  whatever  of  Christian  mildneas  and  to- 
added  one  more  to  the  miserable  cata-  lerance  may  now  be  found  in  her  dia- 
logue of  the  deluded,  the  preaumptu-  racier.  He  muat  be  a  sturdv  Romaniat 
oua,  and  the  lost  1  indeed,  who  prefers  the  religioua  atate 
The  old  constitution  of  the  Ger-  of  the  Peninsula  to  that  of  any  ooun- 
manic  Empire  possessed  many  remark-  try  into  which  the  reformed  doctrinea 
able  singularities.  What  would  my  have  been  fortunatelypermitted  to  find 
readera  say  of  an  abbess  possessing  the  their  way.  One  of  its  kingdoms  is  en- 
power  of  life  and  death  within  a  tcr-  deavounng  to  introduce  somethii^ 
ritory  of  two  or  three  miles  circum-  like  free<iom  into  her  civil  govemment; 
acription  ?  or  a  prince  whose  dominiona  Unless  accompanied  by  religions  liber- 
were  exceeded  in  magnitude  by  many  ty,  itmay  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
a  private  demesne  in  these  Islands,  considerable  amendment  can  possibly 
whoae  revenues  were  proportionally  take  place.  It  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
inconsiderable,  and  whose  contingent  iouna  a  matter  of  insuperable  diffi- 
of  troopa,  when  called  upon  to  contri-  culty  ever  to  establish  the  one^  without 
bute  to  die  imperial  levies,  amounted  admitting  the  other. 
to  half-apscore  soldiers  ?  Curiosity  led  This  part  of  the  Continent  is,  it 
us  to  visit  one  of  these,— it  waa  the  seems,  within  the  precincts  of  the  old 
Princedom  of  Stavelot,  (Stablo>  in  Ger-  Forest  of  Arden.  The  observation  waa 
man,)  not  many  miles  distant  from  made  by  one  of  the  company,  who 
Spa.  To  the  prince  himself  we  had  added,  alluding  to  Shakspeare,  that  it 
not  the  honour  of  an  introduction,  for  was  classic  ground.  "  True,"  replied 
he  happened  to  be  absent.  But  we  a  well-informed  and  agreeable  English 
were  admitted  to  what  they  called  his  gentleman  of  ^e  party — "  true ;  and 
palace,  and  to  an  establishment  which  Touchstone's  answer  to  Rosalind  (in 
aeemed  to  be  much  more  admired  by  As  You  Like  It)  will  be  very  apropos, 
the  exhibitors — his  stables.  These,  in-  if  I  mistake  not,  at  preaentr— '  Ay,  now 
deed»  were  more  considerable,  for  they  I  am  in  Arden — the  more  fool  I— 
contained  near  twenty  tolerable  horses,  when  I  was  at  home,  I  waa  in  a  bet- 
The  tout  ensemble  presented  a  curious  ter  place — but  travellers  must  be  con- 
but  melancholy  picture.  To  judge  tent.' "  The  quotation  was  very  apro- 
from  appearances,  no  sort  of  change,  pos,  for  we  were  all  beginning  to  get 
except  nosaibly  for  the  worse,  had  tired,  and  to  wish  ourselves  at  home, 
taken  plaoe  in  streets,  houses,  imple-  Spa  was  every  pleasant  place  in  which 
menta,  and  inhabitants,  for  the  last  to  sojourn  for  a  short  time,  curious  and 
two,  perhafis  four  hundred  years,  in  attractive  for  a  week  or  two,  but  with 
the  pincipality  of  Stavelot.  It  re-  too  much  frivolity  to  continue  to  en« 
mintted  us  of  a  town  brought  to  light  gage  a  serious  mind,  or  to  detain  any 
by  eaccavation,  after  a  volcanic  immer-  intelligent  person  whose  state  of  healtn 
aion  of  aome  centuries ;  the  only  dif-  did  not  require  a  longer  uae  of  ita  me« 
ference  being  that  here  die  bodies  were  dicinal  waters, 
livingn  It  was  full  tune,  therefore,  you  Among  the  most  eminen  t  of  its  Eng- 
will  aay,  for  the  change  of  a  system  so  lish  visitors  at  that  time,  were  the 
antiquated  in  its  fashions,  and  so  ini-  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Joahna 
mical  to  the  progress  of  improve-  Reynolds.  The  present  Duke'a  father, 
ment— it  was  ripe  for  revolution  1  then  a  very  young  man,  accompanied 
This  I  am  full  willing  to  admit,  but  the  former,  whose  nephew  he  waa, 
humanity  vrishea  that  the  remedy  and  to  whose  title  and  estate  he  after* 
had  been  applied  with  a  more  gentle  wards  succeeded.  Mr  Lenox,  with 
hand.    There  are  abuses  in  thereli-  whom  I  became  acquainted,  was  a  fine- 


gioua  as  well  as  the  civil  world,  that  looking  and  animated  youth.  Hei 

aometimes  call  for  the  strong  measure  ed  to  like  our  little  partiea  much  bet- 

of  revolution.    What  else  waa  the  re-  ter  than  his  uncle's,  who,  he  said,  kept 

formation  ?  and  but  for  it,  in  what  a  h(m  too  closely  confined  to  hia  booka. 

staie  might  the  nfreatest  of  European  I  believe  his  Grace  was  in  thia  reaped 

eiHwtnanow  be?  Eren  that  Church  amom^  ^e  u\ii«^ba\tiea  of  the  Spa 
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Jum^;  and  I  doubt  if  any  oUmt 
poioii  coalii  hare  been  iMroduoed  then, 
wboae  time  was  mucn  occupied  by 
books,  exoeptf  indeed^  musip  bookf* 
Witb  theae^  we  were  ourselvt's  pretty 
conversant,  some  of  us  being  amatt urs 
in  that  art ;  and  as  Florloi  first  ilute 
of  the  Opera^bouse  in  Lcodon,  and 
Pacblerotti,  first  singer,  frequently 
joined  our  parties,  we.ii^ly  enjoyed 
Tery  great  gratification  in  that  way. 
In  addition  to  tbeir  filysian  straina,  it 
is  but  justice  to  both  to  say,  they  were 
modflsty  humbleiy  and  obliging. 

It  will  of  course  be  supposed,  tliat 
Spft  WM  not  without  a  theatrical  com- 
pany—it  was  not ;  there  was  a  set  of 
French  players,  singularly  remarkable 
ibr  the  nncommon  ugliness  both  of 
BSB  and  women*  It  baa  been  said, 
that  n.  piay  may  be  entertaining  in  two 
ways-»when  it  is  very  good,  or  when 
it  la  Tssy  bad.  That  the  latter  may 
aonetwiea  ba  the  case,  I  hav«  ample 
expcnenae,  fior  I  nerer  laughed  mora 
than  at  this  compsn/s  representation 
n£  a  oomedy,  founded  on  Fielding's 
novd  of  Tom  Jones,  or  Shouea,  as  they 
wm  pleasBd  to  call  him.  The  lovely 
Sophia  waa  represented  by  an  oldish 
femaU,  wbo  was  the  very  personifica-i 
tion  of  u^inesB.  The  hero  of  the 
laeea  did  equal  justioo  to  the  person  of 
ner  lover ;  but  the  boots,  whip,  guUU 
Isee  dothca,  and  hunting  accents,  of 
the  crocdced-legged  fellow,  who  enact- 
ed Sfpiire  Weatem,  beggur  all  deicrip- 
tionl  It  was  probably  got  up  for  the 
pvlicnlar  gratification  of  my  Lon 
Angloia,  and  I  dare  say  the  sliouts  of 
Uughtor  it  occasioned  were  ooosidered 
•s  mgh  compliments  to  the  merit  of 
iha  ^rformance. 

In  rotumiug  from  this  fimoua  wi^ 
lering  plaoe>  we  bent  our  course  to  the 
south,  ibr  the  puritose  of  visiting 
Lisle,  wbn-e  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  most  respectable  countryman^ 
Mr  Saekville  Gardiner,  whom  a  more 
CKpettaive  line  of  fashionable  life  than 
bia  Ibitune  waa  able  to  bear,  had  com* 
peUed  to  beoome  a  resident  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  was  a  most  aenaible, 
la  wcU  as  aoeomplished  gentleman* 
He  waa  manied,  and  had  a  large  fa^ 
totty;  but  lam  not  aware  that  he  him^ 
•elr  ever  returned  to  his  native  land. 
Wo  Uit  him  with  much  regret,  and 
be  appealed  greatly  afleoted  on  taking 
leave  of  the  senior  of  our  party,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  great 
intimaeyi  and  in  th«  first  line  nr  so* 
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ciety  in  Dublinj  wbnre  bolb  bad  bean 
for  many  yeara  members  of  the  Lowv 
Houae  of  Parliament. 

Lisle,  standing  in  a  moat  extensivie 
and  ferdle  plain^  with  ita  hundred 
wind-mills,  and  its  vast  fortification^ 
is  sufficiently  known  to  those  that 
know  any thmg  of .  Continental  his- 
tory. Among  the  minor  articles  wor« 
thy  of  remark,  Ycre  carrots  fuur  or 
five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man'sleg,  and  dogs  harnessed  to  little 
carts,  and  drawing  weights  that,  in  a 
hilly  country,  would  tax  the  ability 
of  a  iroall  horse.  The  dogs  are  larw^ 
and  are  aometimes  assi^ed  by  uia 
owner  from  behinil.  They  aeeraed 
cliiefl^  employed  by  butchers,  Ibr 
bringing  meat  to  the  shambles.  I 
shall  not  specify  the  quantity  I  saw 
drawn  by  one,  li*st  I  should  pass,  like 
so  many  tourists,  for  a  bouncer,  though 
perhaps  I  may  be  too  late  to  obviate 
that  censure.  Let  him  that  is  iucredu;- 
liMU  repair  to  Lisle.  Whatever  otfaeir 
changes  may  have  taken  places  I  think 
carrota  and  dogs  will  still  be  found 
there  la  $taiu  tfiku. 

At  Lisle  we  held  a  council  respect 
ing  our  returning  route,  snd  the  re- 
sult was,  to  oome  back  by  O^tend ;  and 
here,  of  course,  I  take  my  traydling 
leave  of  your  reader^ 

Conscious  that  tliere  is  little  in  the 
foregoing  tour  to  merit  the  attention 
of  the  critical  reader,  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  give  an  anawer  to  the  fidloww 
ing  question, — Why  did  you  give  it 
to  the  public?  I  had  two  motives- 
One,  to  give  my  worthy  friend,  tho 
Editorof  Maga,  an  article,  whioh,  bowi* 
ever  undeservinsf  of  single  publicatioiij 
might  not  be  unworthy  of  occupying 
a  comer  in  his  amusing  and  instruo- 
tive  periodical ;  the  other,  to  afibrd  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  tlie  places  visited,  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  what  now 
1^  with  what  lately  baa  b«ien,  and  of 
meditating  on  the  many  unforeseenand 
extraordinary  vidaaitudes  which  took 
plsce  within  the  oompsss  of  a  abort 
period.  Here,  indeed,  ia  ample  aoopo 
for  meditation  to  minds  of  every  com* 
plexion  and  colour ;  nor  ia  it  possibla 
for  any  reflecting  person,  to  mke  a 
mental  survey  of  tlie  French  Revoln* 
tion  and  ita  consequences,  without  i»v 
tersstysnd  without  edification,  becauae 
he  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  won« 
derfttl  workings  of  Divine  Provideuot 
-«o«as8tiiuft  wkifAmaa,  Hi\MSBk  «^ 
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'pazently   moet   secure— confounding    Kntimenta  have  not^   I  thinks  been 
•mbition  when  apparently  irresistible    duly  apprenated — 
—showing  the  utter  impotency  of  hu- 
man projects,  and  from  Evil  itself  ex-> 
tracting  Good.    So  just  are  the  words 
«f  the  great  dramatist^  whose  religious 


There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  oar  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  wiU. 

Senez. 
Cork,  30th  July  1827. 
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King  Ottokar's  Prosperity  and  Jkath,  by  Franz  Chnllparzer* 


This  is  the  latest  production  of,  in 
our  opinion,  decidedly  the  best  writer 
of  the  New  School  of  German  Trage« 
dy.  Goethe,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  so  long  renounced  the  stage,  as  to 
l>e  out  of  me  question.  The  Germans 
themselves,  indeed,  give  the  preference, 
we  believe,  to  Adolf  Mullner,  and  it 
nay  be  deemed  arrogance  in  foreign 
critics  to  dispute  the  opinion  of  native 
judges.  We  must,  nevertheless,  think 
Franz  Grillparzer  superior  to  his  rival 
in  poetic  beauty,  and  powerful,  pro- 
found, refined  conception  of  charac- 
ter ;  equal  to  him  in  invention  and 
•dramatic  skill;  and  inferior  only  in 
-correct  taste.  But  this  last  quality, 
(however  essential)  is  rather  regula- 
tive  than  creative,  and,  as  we  observed 
upon  a  former  occasion,  is  the  last  ri- 
pened either  in  nations  or  individuals ; 
'and  we  hope  to  see  our  bard,  whom 
we  conceive  to  be  in  the  spring  of  life 
•as  well  as  of  authorship,  improve  great- 
ly in  that  indispensable  auxiliary  to 
gcniu&— A  hope  strongly  confirined 
y  the  diminution,  in  the  tragedy  now 
-before  us,  of  those  gross  violations  of  its 
laws,  which  shocked  us  in  Die  Ahn- 
FRAU  and  Safpuo.  Indeed,  we  es- 
teem this  piece  so  superior  in  every 
dramatic  requisite  to  its  predecessors, 
that  we  shall  look  with  considerable 
impatience  for  its  author's  next  publi- 
caUon.  A  few  words  of  general  com- 
parison must  preface  our  abstract  of, 
and  extracts  from,  Konig  Ottokar. 
GriUparzer  appears,  like  Schiller 
during  nis  latter  years,  to  be  seeking, 
amidst  uncertain  speculations,  for  the 
true  principles  of  I'ragic  composition, 
or,  with  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
strength  and  spirits,  to  be  playing  with 
iiis  powers;  each  of  his  four  works 
being  written  in  a  different  style.  The 
jlwo  first  are  known  to  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine,  and  it  is  only  necessa-* 
ty  io  nmiml  them,  that  Die  Ahn- 
rsA  u  wag  one  of  tike  class  wc  have 


termed  Lyrical  Tragedies,  written  in 
short  trochaics,  thronged  with  inci- 
dents, perplexities,  horrors,  and  cala- 
mities, but  by  no  means  harrowing  up 
the  soul  with  sympathy ;  that  SArruo 
was  almost  witnout  incident,  but  irre- 
sistibly interesting  and  affecting  by  its 
developement  of  character,  and  por- 
traiture of  feeling  and  passion ;  and 
that  both  were  almost  overpowerin^y 
poeticaL  The  third  was  a  more  ex- 
traordinary performance,  which  we 
have  been  withheld  from  noticing,  by 
its  great  lcn(i;th,  the  impossibility  of 
giving  any  adequate  idea  of  it,  without 
abundant  details  and  extracts,  and  our 
reluctance  to  divide  it.  It  is  entitled 
Das  Goldene  Vliess,  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  consists  of  three  connected 
dramas,  representing  the  acquisition 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Colchis,  by 
the  murder  of  its  lawful  proprietor  and 
importer,  Phryxus;  its  recovery  by 
Jason;  and  lastly,  Jason's  infidelity 
and  Medea's  despair  and  revenge.  The 
character  of  Medea  is  throughout  ad« 
mirably  conceived,  and  for  the  most 

Esrt  admirably  delineated;  and  we  still 
ope  ere  long  to  moke  her  more  fully 
known.  Kunig  Ottokar  is  a  histo- 
■rical  play,  fashioned  after  Schiller's 
Wallenstein,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
after  Schiller's  own  model,  Shak- 
Bpeare's  Historical  Plays.  In  it  GriU- 
parzer has  restrained  the  luxuriance 
of  his  imagination,  adopting  a  style, 
usually  esteemed  more  dramatic,  and 
something  of  the  quaint,  but  energe- 
tic, simplicity  of  the  period  to  which 
his  subject  belongs.  Indeed,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  breathes  through  the  whole 
Tragedy.  The  hero  is  Ottokar,  King 
of  Bohemia,  one  of  the  unsuccessfm 
candidates  for  the  imperial  crown, 
when  it  was  bestowed  upon  Rudolf  of 
Habsburg,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  whose  history  and 
character  have  been  rendered  familiar 
to  tlk«  le^n^  public  by  Mr  Coxe. 
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ErajtbSng  reUtlve  to  Rudolf  pot- 
Kucs  powoful  attraction^  especially 
for  his  coantrymen;  the  period  wtk 
full  of  actioD,  and  the  recorded  oppo- 
ntion  of  character  between  the  riviJ 
heroes,  is  striking.  For  such  a  writer 
as  Grillparzer,  all  this  would  be  suf« 
ficientljr  captivating ;  and  yet  wc  sus* 
pect  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  the 
selection  of  his  subject^  by  the  oppor* 
tunity  it  offered  of  i)ourtraying  in  Ot« 
tokar  much  of  the  spirit  of  Napoleon 
during  his  intoxication  of  success. 

The  Tragedy  opens  in  the  anti- 
dumber  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  the 
cistle  of  Prague^  where  we  find  her 
friends  and  attendants  in  rage  and 
consternation  at  the  intelligence  that 
Ottokari  intends  to  dissolve  his  mar-i 
riage.  We  translate  the  scene  which 
ensues,  upon  Bertha  of  Rosenberg's 
JMDing  her  fiither  and  uncle  in  this 
antichamber,  where  Seyfried  von  Me« 
renberg  is  upon  guara.  Although 
most  M  the  interlocutors  are  suborcu- 
Date,  one  of  the  personages  is  boldly 
conceived,  as  well  as  introduced  in  a 
striking  manner,  and  the  whole  very 
happily  eluddatea  the  existing  state 
Ofaffiun. 

Bemetch  vonBotenberg*  Girl,  what  seek'st 

thou?  Hence!  Get  thee  to  thy 

chamber! 

Bertkou  I  cannot  rest    All  huny  to 

andfiro^ 

And  with  diy  glances  whisper  horrid 

things. 
Ssy,  father,  is  it  true? 

Betu  What  ask'st  thon  me? 
Begone  from  hence! 

Bertha.  Oh  God !  Wliere  find  I  men ! 
'  [Hurrying  towardi  Seyfn&d^  start* 

back.) 
ToD,Merenberg  ?  Oh,  you  I  should  avoid. 
Above  all  others,  you !  Yet  you  are  man  I 
Grievously  have  I  wrong'd  you,  Meren- 

berg. 
But  now  avenge  you  not^not  now !  Be- 
hold me 
Kneeling  before  you — Say,  is*t  true? 

S^.  What,  Bertha? 
*  J)Srriila.Is*ttnie?~TheKingdivorced? 
Ssj^f.  So  says  my  father. 
Berika,  And  so  say  others.-»And  he 
weds— Late  shame ! 
Vkfw  shall  I  quail  with  shame  ?— He  weds 
anew— 

With 

Ststfi  (Compauionaufy.)  Not  with  Lady 
Bertha  Rosenberg. 
(Bebt^a,  ioUh  a  tkriek,  hides  her 
,^sastfpm  iie^rovnd,) 
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Bern,    Who    told    you   that? 

way! 
MUota  wm  Rosenberg.  Come^niecebwith 

me. 
Bertha,  Protect  me,  Seyfried! 
Seiff,  By  your  favour,  sir ! 
Dare  to  lay  hand  upon  her,  and  you  feel 
My  partisan.  {Presenting  U,} 
Ben,  If  I  myself 
Seyf.  Airs  one. 
Ben.  Dost  thou  withhold  the  daughter 

from  her  fiuher? 
Sctjf.  Had  you  withheld  her  erst !  She 
lay  not  there 
So  groaning,  tliat  my  heart's  convulsed 
witli  pity. 
2kn.  Doubtless  we  shouid  have  mar« 

ried  her  to  thee ! 
&'j(/.  It  had  been  better,  sir,  than  this 

disgiace. 
Ben,  My  child ! 

Seyf.  Back !  Back !  In  me  she  placed 
her  trusty 
And  I  will  prove  it  merited. 
Ben.  My  sword 

Scyf,  Forbear !— And  thou,  fearnought ! 
Zawiscu  von  Rosenberg  comes  m,  6mI 
jxiuscs  at  the  entrance,  lavghing% 
Zaw.  Ha,  hs,  ha,  ha! 
Ben.  l8*tthou?  Thank  God  I 
Zaw,  What!  fight  ye,  gallant  hunters^ 
So  fiercely  for  the  bear's  skin  ?  Bold  Sir 

Bruin 
Trots  cheerily  o'er  hill  and  dale,  and 

yet 
Shall  show  you  sport.    God  save  yon, 

pretty  cousin  1 
(To  SEyraiED.)   And  you.  Sir  Forestcf^ 

straighten  your  feathert 
Unkntt  your  brow— No  game  for  you 
am  I! 
Ben.  But  say,  relate ! 
JIU.  Ay,  nephew»  speak! 
Zaw.  ReUte? 
Speak?  And  what  then? 
Ben.  The  king  ■ 

Zaw,  At  Kroissenbrunn 
Has  beaten  the  Hungarians  heartily* 
Why,  uncle,  you  were  there. 
Ben,  Who  asks  of  that? 
Zaw,  And  peace  is  made»  for  Austria-^ 
Ben.  Have  done!  . 
Zaw,  For  Styria 
Ben,  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 
2:010.  What  then  would  yon  ? 
Ben,  Ottokar's  marriage 
Zaw,  Ay,  that  is  dissolved ! 
Ben,  Finally? 
Zaw.  Signed  and  sealed.    This  very 

day 
Qneen  Margaret  journeys  to  Vienna* 
thence 
Ben.  And  Is't  not  Mid— !>««-♦•—  » 
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itlit*8tHu»?^(ra   Bewtua.)*— With 
whom  the  king— ^^  . 
2nm»  Oil,  wt4%  ugaln  ? 
Whom  should  it  be,  but  her,  yoor  daaglw 

ttr  there  ? 
Deeply  you  phiy*d  joor  gtme!  Before 
*  bM  cyet 

You  ever  pitccd  the  dnosel,  ao  trick'd 

up! 
Nought  prettier  could  be  eeea !  If  the 

poor  thing 
In  wit  proved  haply  wanting,  with  your 

•  own 
You  eked  out  hers—^nd  bow  the  then 

beldforthl  . 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  talked  not  better ! 

\mWj 

But  what  know  !»  of  how  *twu  all  con« 

trived  I 
The  short  on*t  is,  you  toni'd  his  head, 

and  now 
Bo  i^^ries  Jiome,  &  suitor  for  her  band  ! 
Ber,  (Starling  vp.)  To  herl  to  her! 
And  at  her  feet  expire ! 

[Ruthet  into  the  QfeaCi 
chamber, 
Zaw,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  hat 
fk\i(f.  Sir  Zawitch ! 
Zaw^  Hold  you  merry  I 
WeMl  dance    at  the  King's  wedding! 
,  Merenbenr, 

Yott  were  ber  suitor  once,  ^,  and  God 

knows 
Once,  o'er  the  ereniag  wine  cup,  I  be- 
lieve 
Her  pretty  red  and  white  caught  eren 

me  2 
Pive  He  yoor  band,  aty  brother  and  aHy, 

[SerraiBD  tuwiu  auyty, 
:    i/iL  Whenfore  liria  nonsense?   Tell 

us,  short  and  plain, 
%Vhom  weds  the  King  ? 

Zaw,  The  ianswer  shall  be  short 
Aa  is  the  question.     Knniguaday  gnnd- 

chiM      . 
Of  the  Hungarian  King; 
JBen,  Poisoa  and  piagoe ! 
Zauk  You  wanted  a  divoTce^  laboured 
for  years 
Promotuig  it.  Ha  is  divareed— and  woos 
King  BeUi's  grand-daugfater. 
Sen.  Deceived!  belayed! 
Shameful !  {Binkinfi  Ati  head, ) 

Zavh  At  your  thevght'a  <kor  iiaock 
not  so  hard«^ 
If  bolted  loBg^  open  not 

Ben,  Dost  jest? 

Thou,  who  thyself  spprov^d*! 

Zaw.  I?  OfRudiasadaass? 

JUetu  Thou  didst ;  tliou  toa 

(roMiunrA.) 
ma,  Thon  wast  so  confidem  } 
An»  Bring  liere  the  girl  I  8ha  «u%t 
not  Uv€i,DOi  J!  . 


g^,  BbMe  yomtlitteraal?  BImk 

youDieUreal  WliobadefeH 
Aim  for  your  daughter  at  a  HUHMVch*! 

band—* 
Your  own  liege  soversign*a? 
Zaw.  Sir,  that  might  be  I 
A  iVierenberg  thus  dreaming  weitt  insane; 
3ut  we,  from  Rora^  the  world^a  Bctio- 

poli^ 
Who  spring  from  those  patririan%  thi 

world's 
Proud  sovereignly  wa  wbo^  aa  Ontai 

stood. 
Nearest  the  throne^  wbenoenow  jEk  Petert 

might 
Governs  all  governors^  we  nsaj  aspire 
To  princely  crowns,  ay,  and  a  Roseabeig 
BAay   bofdly  marry  with  the  prondol 

king. 
Besides— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
MiL  (ntt»i|g dram.)  Cane oo bis kH^ 

ter! 
Zaw,  The  daughter  iBve%  tha.Mki 

tears  his  hair. 
And  we  esUblisb  old  nobility  I 
Though  were  it  older  than  the  ai^ 

fan, 

I^t  the  King  wmk^aad  crack  I  oncHrtli 
it  lies ! 
rrn  """  f-f  T  filL  riTiaBp  \  Bivthtfi 

revenge ! 
MiL  (rising.)  1  meditated  on*t,  aad 

think  to  acL 
^aw.    Art  thou  too  roinad,  Bqaar^ 
shoulder*d  Milota? 
Kay,  then  the  King  mutt  tremble. 

Ben.  From  our  cause. 
If  (iKm  withdraw^  thoo  art  vo  Boaaabdl 
A  villain— ^Is't  not  so  ? 
MiL  So*tis. 
Zaw.  Sebe'tl 
What  shall  we  attempt?  Whaa  mnX  bt 

goes  tocharchf 
Press  near  the  Kingi  aad  ataaip  upon  hii 

toe. 
That  smarts  infaraal^y-*So  wa'it  ien» 
ged. 

.  Bern  He  ifocka  «a?  Oh  ny  b^d^ 

Ko  Rosenberg 
Isbel. 

MiL  Brother,  let's  go  I  Hewhoicaajest 
At  ^\b  name's  infiuny,  dasqrfai     ■ 

Zaw.  Holft,  friend  I 
ffho,  pray. are  you,  tbna  to  vpbiaid  ne2 

You, 
On  the  highway  who,  tchanea  af  v^a* 

geance  shouts 
To  these  d^  wuHsi  apd  ^paa  ^anl 

Conspire 
On  market  places,  and  rebel  in  chav^ 

'    b^rsl 
Sir  Seyfried,  these  were  mre'eoonptrators ! 
Wfioh'a  dnmheaoeaa  all  etbaranmfceii^ 


1881.]]  Kinff  OHokar't  Protpirii^  tmd  DeM. 

Reiefiiblet,  and  fresh  «iff't  the  only  cttre. 
Ftij  yon*  Rood  gentlemen^  walk  out  of 

doon  !- 
I^  when  our  manuon  is  on  flr«^  the 

flunes 
We  euBot  qathUbf  at  least  let's  ffarm 

our  haodSi 
The  King  is  my  liege  lord,  aad  tfaera'k 

an  end! 
.   AK  (Omhtg  eUte  to  him.)    Friend,  I 

suspect  thou  think*st  more  than 

thoH  speakcst— 
Of  us,  how  deem'st  thoa  ? 

Ztn9,  {Aiayd.)  As  good  honest  peo]^ 
iVho    guess    not    what's    conceal'* 

Chanced  ye  to  guess, 
Ye  knew  not  to  eoneeal  the  mystery* 


SOS 


Thif  ioeiie  is  broken  off  by  the  en- 
trance of  Queen  Margaret,   accom* 
panied  by  Budolf  of  Habsbarg,  and 
followed  by  attendants,  carrjring  the 
Uithig  Bertha,  whom  she  bids  them 
convey  to  her  chamber,  where  she 
will  in  peraoD  rbit  her.     Rudolf  re- 
monstrates against  such  superabun* 
dant  goodness ;  and  the  Queen,  first 
observing  that  Bertha  la  only  weak, 
and  not  so  bad  as  her  relations,  says, 
that  even  whilst  insulted  by  the  silly 
girl  during  her  triumph,  she  had  al« 
ways  purposed  to  show  her  kindness 
in  ber  fab.    A  long  dialogue  follows, 
in  wbich  Margaret  displays  at  once  her 
pure,  gentle,  and  generous  character, 
and  her  unfitness  to  be  Ottokar's  wife. 
We  Inm  ttiat  she  is  older  than  him, 
the  widow  of  Henry  of  Hohenstaufen, 
the  King  of  the  Romans, — '  The  cruel 
Frederics  too  soft-hearted  son,' — and 
that  ber  afi^ections  and  cheerfulness 
are  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him 
mmI  the  two  children  she  had  borne 


vow  of  etemsl  fidelity  td  Khig  Heme's 
memory  whidi  di6  had  made^  Miyv^ 
'TwBS  not  a  solemh  vow,  such  as  annals 
Ties  knit  by  church  rites ;  yet  a  ?ow  it 
was, 

And  I  should  have  observed  it. 
•  •  •  • 

Of  all  injustice  bid  the  King  beware ; 
Tlie  smallest  calls  down  fearful  retribution  | 

The  next  scene  presents  us  with  the 
triumphant  arrivii  of  Ottokar ;  and 
we  shall  make  large  extracts  from  i^ 
illustrative  of  the  hero's  resemblance 
to  Bonaparte,  as  modified  by  the  cirb 
cumstances  of  the  age.  The  presence 
chamber  is  ^11  of  courtiers,  «iiibM|%i 
dors,  &C.  who  all  shout,-*- 

Long  lira  great  Ottokar ! 
OU,  Gentlemen,  thanks!   (Pncaetddi- 
fare  ihehutUmg  TmimianemJbtuti^ 
What  men  are  these? 

ChanceUam*  Ambassadors,  my  liege, 
^Senc  by  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  with  gree^ 

infis. 
And  proffers  of  alliance.  • 

Ou.  Let  them  rise ! 
A  marY*lious  race,  and  marveUously  arm- 
ed— 
Show  me  that  sabre.    Far  too  crooked 

bent!  {lioku  a  cut  wUk  U.) 

Its  blow  is  powerless.    That  yon  muafc 

alter!  • 

A  crooked  sword  may  pass,  so  its  strong 

point 
Lie  higher.    A  knight  of  mine»  with  his 

broad  sword, 
Would  drive  ye  in  scores  before  him.— 

And  the  armour  I 
Wherefore  that  bunch  of  hair  ?  To  serve 

the  foe  ? 
Hell  seize  you  by  it,  pluck  yoa  from  on 

horseback. 


him ;  that  she  was  herself  heiress  of    And  slaughter  you  at  wilL   Were  I  your 

Austria  and  Styria,  and  that  when, 

during  her  widowhood,  her  dominions 

wero'  ravaged  by  many  foes,  she  had 

yielded  to  the  prayers  of  her  people, 

and,  to  avert  tneir  ruin,  had  married 

the  young  and  heroic  Ottokar.    This 

seoond  fanaband,  she  says,  she  never 

loved,  but  has  been  to  him  a  kind  and 

careM  wifis,  and  has  learned  to  feel 

for  him  the  pains  without  the  plea>> 

%iiies  of  lote^    She  si:dMnits  to  the  dU 


voroe,  and  will,  as  Ottokar  desires^ 
eonflnn  the  cesswn  of  her  heritage 
made  to  him  upon  their  nuptials,  but 
fdfuses  to  admit  the  nullity  of  their 
marriage,  that  the  vears  she  has  lived 
ttiti^  K'P*  m&y  xu>t  be  ■♦p'^f*^  with  sin 
and  shame :  she  laughs  at  the  sudden 
discoveijefaemrrdMthnsbip  between 
herself  Mild  Ottokar;  and  concerning  t 


king. 
In  one  night  were  ye  shaven!  Letthcrii  go! 
To-morrow  they  may  eome  again,   (.fia- 

eunt  Tabtabs.)    Kow,  sirs. 
Have  iWe  contented  you?    Henceforth 

you'll  sleep 
UnfrightenM  by  Hungarians^  we*ve  eo^ 

pelted  them. 
—What,  is  there  more  to  dol.^ffnl  Who 

are  you?  ;*' 

(The  Prigue  DejniiaHon  koi  adbmimi 
wkiiU  he  speaks*) 

Me^ar  ^  Prague,  The  Fngue  VwA» 

cipality,  my  liege. 
Oiu  What  would  you  ?— Oh  1  On  iritk 

your  speech,  good  sirs  1 
1  am  a-weary«-Tkke  mine  armour  oft 

Mca^  Moftt  m\^i>  tqmX  \AH\nKOciMa\ 
Tbus 


ao4 

\)tt,  FQllenttein! 
FUIL  Here  am  I,  my  liege. 
Ott,  How  call  you 
Tbe  place  where  the  Hungariana  were 

routed  ? 
FiUL  *Tis  Kroissenbninn. 
Ou.  Tom  Fool !  There  we  encamp*d ! 
Tbink*8t  thou  I  know  not  where  I  lay  ? 

I  mean 
Where  the  last  charge  of  cavalry  was  made 
That  ended  all. 

FUU,  'Ti9  called  Marchegg,*  for  there 
Tbe  March  in  a  sharp  angle  bends. 

Ott,  Marchegg; 
So  shall  the  town  be  named,  that  there 

I'll  build 
A  monument  of  victory  I  Marchegg 
Shall  be  my  Fortune's  landmark,  whence 

we*Jl  onward ; 
Fpr  who  should  stay  me  ?— And  to  latest 

times 
SlHioever  visits  it,  of  Ottokar 
And  bis  brave  warriors  shall  discourse  ! 

(Bwei )    What  now  ? 
Oh !  true,  ye  want  the  leg — Good  Master 

Mayor, 
Help  with  the  bbot— That  will  not  do* 

Away ! 
{He  tears  off  the  Sodf,  andjtings  ii  among 
them.) 
Upon  the  hill,  beyond  the  river*s  bend. 
King  Bela  stt  on  high,  beside  his  chair 
Stood  Henry  Preussel,  whOy  I  marked  it 

well. 
Like  master  of  a  puppet  show,  explain'd 
Tbe  field,  the  battle,  told  the  warriors' 

names. 
At  first  all  went  on  smoothly,  but  when 

Habsbuig 
Burst  on  them  with  the  heavy  chivalry. 
And  all  fled,  all,  who  in  Hungarian  curse, 
And  Irom  the  March's  waters  shaggy 

beards, 
Like  sedge  grass  in  a  mill-dam,  rose.— 

Where's  Habsburg  ? 

Ha !  by  the  living  God,  but  he  did  well ! 

At  other  times  a  quiet  man,  but  when 

He  foils  upon  the  foe,  a  very  devil! 

Where  is  Count  Habsburg  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Now,  Mayor,  is  the  Wischehrad  wall  com- 
pleted? 
May.  Yes,  good  my  liege. 
Ou.  The  Moldau  bridge? 
May.  Last  night 
'Twas  finished. 

Ou,  Ay ;  ye  knew  I  came  to-day. 
Tbe  Germans  whom  I  sent,  Bavarians, 

Saxons, 
Have  ye  install'd  them  in  the  lower  sub- 
urb? 
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Jlfay.   Forgive^ 
Ou.  Is'tdone? 
May.  Your  Highness— 
OtL  Yes?       . 
May.  Not  yet. 

Ou.  Why  not  ?  God*a.  fire !  Why  not  ? 
May,  Again  we  wisb'd, . 
Ere  we  expell'd  your  Grace's  true  Bo- 
hemians— 
Ou.  Exp&tl'd?    What  mean^  expel? 
Was  that  my  will  ? 
They  shall  to  Chrudim,  where  good  fields 
and  meadows    '  • 

Of  treble  value  are  allotted  them. 
And  trebly  shall  they  have  their  journey^ 

cost : 
But  they  must  dear  the  suburb!  Mttt 

and  shall ! 
Crod's  thunder !  Well  I  know  what  70a 

Bohemians 
Would  have !  'Midst  centuries*  filth  ye'd 

crouching  sit. 
No  ray  of  light  through  jour  dim  win- 
dows creeping, 
Consuming  what  the  bygone  day  bfon^ 

in. 
Earning  what  may  support  the  monow; 

feasting 
On  Sundays,  dancing  upon  holidays ; 
For  all  else  deaf  and  blind ;— So  would 

ye  live  1 
So  shairt  not  be !  As  drownhig  men  bj 

the  haur 
We  clutch,  I'll  clutch  ye  where  it  tmsits 

tbe  most ; 
I'll  set  tbe  Germans  on  your  necks,  to 

pinch  you. 
Till  by  tlie  smart  and  the  vexmtion  wa- 

ken'd 
From  your  stupidity,  ye  shall  fiiog  out 
Like   the  spurr'd  steed. — This  mantle 

comes  from  Augsburg; 
Look  at  the  satin,  gold,  embroidexy; 
Can  such  be  in  Bohemia  wrought !  By 

God! 
Ye  shall  make  such,  I'll  teach  yon !  With 

Cologne, 
•Vienna,  Paris,  London,  shall  your  Fhigne 
Be  on  a  footing.     Countries  that  of  old 
Contemn'd  you,  with  the  sword  have  I 

subdued ; 
Hungary's  routed,  peaceful  is  Blamffia; 
And  Austria,  Styria,  Camkria, 
And  German  Eger,  to  my.  realm  be« 

long. 
To  distant  lands  I've  bone  Bohemia'a 

name^ 
Vtom  distant  Umda  her  fiune  re-echoes 

back. 
I  might  have  slept  in  quiet  like  qj  f^ 
thers, 


Ecke,  and  in  old  German,  we  be^kraci  '&si%tMWD&«. 


And  like  your  ftithert  let  you  sleep— For 

whom 
HftTe  I  done  all  ?  For  you  1  And  you  shall 

follow, 
I  promise  you!    Instal  the   Germans 

straight ! 


Ktng  Oiiukars  Prosperity  atui  Death,  80.i 

recent  victories,  as  had  been  previ* 
ously  the  business  of  the  diyorce  by  a 
simiJar  Austrian  deputation.  The  Sty- 
rian  spokesman  kneels  to  Margaret^ 
who  says. 


The  approach  of  the  Chancellor  now 
reminds  the  Kihg  of  his  divorce^which, 
together  with  his  projected  re-niar« 
riage*  he  announces  as  a  further  sacri- 
fice made  by  him  to  the  good  of  the 
Bohemians,  and  sets  about  enumera- 
ting the  objections  tp  his  union  with 
Margaret ;  but  growing  impatient,  he 
bveaka  off,  and  orders  the  Queen  to  be 
sumnioned.  She  appears,  rejects  the 
ofler  of  Seyfried's  father,  old  Maren- 
berg,  a  Styrian  knight,  to  plead  her 
cause,  saying,  she  will  speak  for  her- 
self, and  submits  to  the  sentence  of 
dirorce,  though  still  denying  its  jus- 
tice. Ottokar,  delighted  at  her  unex- 
peeted  non-resistance,  imparts  to  her 
confidentially  the  highflying  schemes 


No,  not  to  me !    • 

Otu  Piease  you  to  me !  The  King 

Of  Queens  is  the  creator !  And  be  silent  * 

I  know  your  errand.— I  have  won  your 
country 

From  Hungary,  and  will  'gainst  all  de- 
fend it ; 

If  need  he,  'gainst  yourselves.  Stand  with 
the  rest. 

And  wait  the  issue.— -But  first  note  roe 
well. 

That  ye  another  time  may  know  at  onee 

Whom  ye  should  kueel  to. 

Ottokar  now  demands  from  Mar* 
garet  the  signed  gift  of  her  inheritance. 
She  goes  for  the  paper  herself,  bccauae 
it  lies  with  relics  of  her  first  husband 
and. children,  which  no  stranger's  eye 


that  require  their  separation  ;  one  of    ^^y  violate.    During  her  absence,  a 
which  seems  to  be  the  acquisition  of    deputation  of  Karinthians  bring  the 

Ducal  Hat  of  Karinthia,  bequeathed 
to  Ottokar  by  a  lately  deceased  uncle. 
King  Bela  of  Hungary  and  his  suite 
next  enter,  together  with  envoys,  seht 
by  the  Diet,  to  inquire  whether  Otto- 
kar will  accept  of  the  Imperial  digni- 
ty, if  offered  him.  The  Envoy,  who 
Bela  insists  shall  be  first  hearu,  thua 
ends  his  address  :— 

There's  an  old  saying,  that  the  Empire's 

Eagle 
First  in  the  Lion's  den  shall  find  repose. 
Do  thou,  high-minded  Lion,  then  receive 
The  wandering  Eagle,  and  against  all  foel 
Be  his  defence  I  (  Taking  from  the  tteim  tf 
the  throneaahidd  with  theimpru$  of 
a  Hon.) 
Oil  What's  that  ?  Who  has  done  that? 
That  shield  bears  not  Bohemia's  snow- 
white  lion ! 
Its  lion's  red ! 

2iudi>!fof  Habtburg.    'Tib  Habsburg^s 
lion.  King. 
The  shield  is  mine ;  entering  I  pUced  it 
there. 
2d  Envoy,  Are  you  the  Count  of  Habs- 

burg? 
Jludolf,  I  am  he. 
2d  Envoy.  Here,  in  Bohemia? 
Itudolf'  Home  from  the  Ciuasd*       • 
Returning-— 

Oil,  So;  enough— >Tou'11  please  to  wait. 
My  Lords    Ambassadors,  till   you  are 

called.  (Turns  to  Bela,) 
My  noble  Prince,  to  you  a  double  duty 
Now  calls  me 


HoDgarT  by  his  marriage  with  Kuni- 
gunda,  oetween  whom  and  the  crown 
there  is  only  one  male  heir.  He  thus 
ends: — 

From  the  &r  distant  Sound  to  th*  Adri- 
atic, 
From  the  Inn's  stream  to  the  eold  Vis- 
tula; 
He  lives  not,  who  obeys  not  Ottokar : 
The  world  has,  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, 
Beheld  no  reslm  like  mine.    Nor  even 

the  crown 
Of  Charlemagne  seems  for  this  head  too 

high. 
One  thing  alone  is  wanting— in  that— alL 
The  heir,  who  may  receive'  it  from  my 

hands. 
Thus  I  now  set  the  roof  upon  my  build- 
ing. 
And  reckon  upon  Margaret's  indulgence. 
Marg.  Safely  you  may ;  beyond  mine 
own,  your  bliss 
I  wish !  Nor  for  mine  int'rest  is't,  but 

yours. 
That  1  would  warn  you— Please  you  to 
withdraw 
Oil  Speak  here!  Only 'moogst kings, 
King  Ottokar 
is  not  alone— These  all  obey. 

Margaret's  warning  relates  chiefly 
to  the  probable  dissatisfaction  and  re- 
belhon  of  her  Austrian  and  Styrian 
subjects  upon  her  divorce ;  which  he 
treats  with  scorn.  The  discourse  is 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  Sty* 
rian  deputation,  bringing  the  Duod 
//«^  in  tdcnowkdgment  of  Ottokar's 


Beta.  Fhil  \«t  me  ^te^eciX.  ta^  i9s^^ 
ren. 
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lliis  is  Prince  lAdblau^  my  kinsdom's 

lidr, 
And  thii  another. 

On,  How  I  have  you  more  grandsouB  ? 
Beta,  Suspect  you  nought?    Tttou  nit 

rejected,  child  ! 
Kurd*  And  yet  'twas  I  wlio  most  de- 
sired to  please. 
Will  Ottokar  receive  me  'mongst  his 
warriors? 
[Throvt  off  the  Hi   parlan    kalpac 
and  cloak^  ajtfiaritt^  iu  wotnak't 
clothes. 
Z^iw.  Beautiful  warrior ! 
AunL  Ha !  who  speaks  ? 
OiL  Who  spoke? 

Zaio*  The  sound  methought  from  yon- 
der comer  came. 
Xuni,  You,  sir,  it-»could  not  be.    fio 
impudently 
Yott*d  not  deny*t  to  me,  standing  so 

near.^- 
Orant  king,  yoa  have  foigiven  me  this 

nirprise? 
Without  they  would  hare  left  me :  but 

impatience 
Hither  knpeU'd,  and  therefore  I  hither 


Smdalfijimde).  Rude  inconsiderate  pre- 
cipitation ! 
QliF.EN  Mabgaeet  retvurm  wlkpapert, 
OU-  No  season  now— — > 
Mmrg,  {holding  Zy  a  chair)  Oh,  God ! 

Take,  take  me  hence. 
Iferau    (advancing)    Uelp»   help   the 

queen ! 
OIL  Sir,  who  called  you  ?    Who  bade 
yon 
Desert  your  place  there  ?  You  have  once 

l>efbre 
Been  over  basy— Back! — (Mkeenbe&g 
/aUsbacL) 
Marg»  Will  none  assist  me  ? 
Mud,  Illustrious  Queen,  accept  mine 
arm.     In  Habsburg 
The  persecuted  never  failed  of  succour. 
Ott.  And  who  bade  you  ? 
Rud,  For  bidding  does  he  wait. 
Who  knows  not  prohibition? 

Ou.  That  my  land 
Ton  tread,  forget  not ! 

Rud.  Only  whilst  I  please. 
Tour  battles  as  a  volunteer  I  ftraght. 
Not  for  reward ;  even  thanks  I  can  ex- 
cuse. 
Your  subject  I  am  not* 
Ou,  Stir  not,  till  he 
To  whom  belongs  decision  has  decided. . 
Second  Envoy.  Then  I  will  undertake 
the  queen's  defence. 

Tills  second  envoy  proves  to  be  the 

CliftDceilor  of  the  Ardibi&liop  of  Mains ; 

anil  all  the  various  services  rendered 

bf  Buthlf  to  the  dergj,  as  rccoided 


by  history,  aro  brought  forward  hf 

the  grateful  priest,  who,  conjointly 
with  him,  leada.  off  Margaret*  The 
act  ends  with  Ottokar's  professing 
great  nneertainty  whether  he  may 
condescend  to  accept  the  imperial 
crown. 

This  first  act  has  occuj^ed  as  so 
long,  that  our  readers  may  perliapa 
apprehend  an  intention  of  uevotiog 
this  whole  number  to  King  Octokar ; 
and,  in  truth,  every  character  in  the 
play  is  so  cleaily  discriminated-— every 
speech  so  teems  with  meaning— that  we 
could  willingly  transgress  our  ordinary 
limits.  But  we  shaU  bridle  oar  incli? 
nations,  and — an  unusual  consequence 
—quicken  our  pace.  The  second  at^ 
opens  with  Milota's  seizing  Seyfried 
von  ]l;Ierenberg,  who  was  bearing  t^ 
the  Diet  a  letter  from  his  father  iu  be* 
half  of  the  repudiated  qoecn.  Za« 
wisch,  ridiculing  both  captor  and  cap- 
tive, forthwith  restores  the  missive 
to  Seyfried,  whom  he  releases,  llie 
next  scene  has  considerable  originality. 
Zawisch,  instigated  at  least  aa  much 
by  vindictive  as  by  amorous  8enti« 
ments,  makes  love  to  Kuni|nuida,  af- 
ter a  fashion  indicated  by  nis  heha* 
vioar  upon  her  first  appearance.  He 
suffers  her  to  detect  him  in  patting  a 
dittv,  addressed  to  *'  The  most  Beau- 
tiful," in  her  way ;  provokes  her  by 
his  denials,  then  confesses  the  act, 
•but  upon  her  reprobating  his  pT«- 
sumntion,  says  it  was  intended  for  her 
maid  of  honour,  and  retires.  We  in- 
sert  part  of  a  subsequent  speech  of 
Kunignnda's,  to  show  the  cluuracter  oT 
this  half- savage  Hungarian  princess^ 
upon  whom,  by  equally  irritating  her 
pride,  and  flattering  her  vanity,  Za- 
wisch  contrives  to  acquire  a  strong 
hold. 

Oh !  were  I  bnt  again  out  of  Bohemia, 
Home,  *mong8t  my  eountrymen !  Thercy 

I  was  honour*d ! 
lliere,  through  the  kingdom,  £ir  and  wide 

I  roved 
As  led  my  wish— Gladly  my  hoary  gnnd- 

sire 
Waited  upon  my  pleasure ;  so  his  kin ; 
So  all  our  princes,  and  whate*er  was  man 
Within  the  realm.  Oh,  there  was  life  and 

fire, 
BpHt  and  valour  I   Thence,  to  distant 

Fragne 
Thsy  summon'd  me,  where  reign*d,  they 

said,  a  king. 
Wedded  in  frrvki  youth  to  an  old  womaii» 
Who  ttdnUd  Cos  a  ^ung  and  fkiry  mau. 
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IcoBBe,  wni  find—a  Greybeard.  Ye9,  a 
Greybeard ! 

Ii  he  not  grin1cd,«-beard  and  hair?' 
With  toils 

*Tif  said  of  wur ;  alfft  one !— -And  hc*8 
ilUtemper'dy 

Authoritative,  stern,  like  other  Grey- 
beards. 

I  cam^  not  here  in  silence  to  obey ! 

Kunigunda  has  now  to  bestow  a 
prise  upon  Zawiscb,  as  victor  in  a 
toumanacnt,  during  which  cereniony 
Ottokar  is  directing  the  seizure  of  the 
Austrians  and  Styrians  in  his  court, 
M  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
countrymen.     When  Zawisch  is  dose 


def%Hesruacketaf4bamiJhmher 
tleeve.) 
Dare  you?  My  lord  and  husband ! 
Tatp,  (turning  iouutrds  the  KING.)  My 

liepc !  'Ihc  Queen— 
Ou.  What  wouldst  thou,  Kunigunda  ? 
Awn.  {after  a  pause*)  Go  you  this  even- 
ing to  the  chase  ? 

So  frivolous  a  question  displeases 
Ottokar^  and  this  sinjf^lar  scene  ends 
in  a  quarrel  between  tho  King  and 
Queen.  She  withdraws^  and  refuses 
to  attend  the  banquet.  As  they  are 
proceeding  to  feast  without  her,  the 
first  Imperial  Envoy  seeks  for  his  auH 
swer.     Ottokar  again  slights  the  im« 


honour^ 


toJKnniguiida,he«y8tohermBidof    ^  ^^^^^  wntraBtiug  his  own 
""'  power  with  the  difficulties  and  dis* 

tresses  threatening  the  future  Erope* 
ror.    He  adds^  however,  that  he  may 

Eerhaos  not  reject  the  crown  when 
rougnt  to  Prague  and  presented  to 
him^  and  proceeos  to  speaic  of  his  in- 
tentions as  if  already  Emperor.  When 
the  arrival  of  the  Chancellor — ^whom 
be  had  sent  to  the  Diet — accompanied 
by  a  prince  of  the  empire  and  heralds, 
is  announced,  Zawisch  exdaims— 


Lady,  I  pray  you  to  restore  my  billet, 
*Ti8  not  deliver*d  right. 

Maid  of  Honour,  Sir  Knight  •  •  • 

Zam.  I  pray  you  ! 

Maid  €f  Honour,  I  have*t  no  more. 

Zavf.  No !  Then  'tis  right  deliver'd ! 
{JGaedrnghefore  Kunigunda /nxmioii- 

Oh  Queen,  receive  ten  thousand  thou- 
sand thanks^  (JUmcfy.) 
Beforehand,  for  the  prize  your   Grace 
bestows. 
Ou*  QooHnground.)  Why,  Kunigunda, 

give  you  not  the  prize  ? 
Xauk  {ajfended,)   I  was  about  it,  ere 
you  gave  command. 
Sir  Knight  •  .  . 

ZauK  How  you  enchant  me,  mistress 
mine! 
{SafUy.)  Oh,  hand  of  snow 
So  warm  that  glowest,  .  .  . 
Aifft.  {sofUy,)  Be  silent,  or  .  .  • 
Zaw,  (aloud.)  Attired  with  this  dear 
pledge 
In  lieu  of  armour,  and  of  arms,  the  world 
I'll  traverse,  and  your  fame,  and  my 

king's  fame, 
Ever  proclaim,  and  in  close  fight  main- 
tain. 
My  life  is  yoars  and  his. 

(  WhUpering  at  sJic  stoopi  with  the  searfm 
Old  men  shonld  woo 
Old  women-— Youth  alone  suits  youth. 
(Shejlingt  down  the  tcarf») 
Olt.  (lookmg  round.)  Not  finished ? 
Zaw»  {whiqxring.)  My  head  upon  the 

scttffuld,  if  you  please. 
Ctt.  What  is't  ? 
Zuw.  The  scarf  has  dropt. 
Kim.  Heach  me  tlie  scarf! 
The  most  enduring  mercy  has  an  end.  . 
So  should  audacity — There,  ^ke  the 

AiM  Cue  you  well. 

{At  ^  stnopt  to  place  a  on  kUAimU 
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Permit  us,  royal  Prince  and  Emperor, 
First  amongst  thy  new  subjects— 

I JU  advance, 
Ou,  Silence!  Back! 
What,  would  ye  tell  the  Diet's  messen- 
ger 
He  brings  unhoped-for  joy?  Nor  know 

ye  yet 
If  I  accept?    (To  the  JEiwoy,)  Whither 

go  you  ?  Have  1 
DIsmissM  you  ?  Nought  has  chanced  that 

should  disturb  us. 
Then  tell  this  Mainz  archbishop  to  be- 
ware ! 
If  to  tlie  Rhine  I  come,  and  soon  I  will. 
To  thank  him  for  his  crafty  opposition, 
1*11  drive  him  from  his  see. 

(The  CuANCKLLOa  hat  enlmrcddw- 
ring  this  sjieech.  The  Courticrt 
turrourui  him  with  inquiring  get' 
turet*  He  rcmaiia  at  the  back  of 
the  i^agep  wringing  hit  hands. ) 

Nor  my  good  graces 
Enjoys  the  PaUtine  o*  the  Rhine.    I'll 

give  J 

To  the  Bavarian  his  electorate. 
And  all  who  *re  in  this  letter  designa- 
ted ..  . 
Zaw,  (behind,  breaking  out,  at  c^no/unto- 
rily.)   The   Empire*s  choice  not 
fallen  on  Ottokar ! 
(T%e  CHAMELhOKthMkethii head  with 
elatped  hamdM.') 
Who  it  f\eeted? 
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..  Otmi.  RudbU;  Coiint  of  Halifiburg. 
Ott.  (SMtemng  an^ioudy  to  whal  it  jtaf- 
ingt  enddovown  with  a  contmluve  ef- 
fort to  go  on.)  1*11  iNJiiith— Look 
you— This,  this  too  . . .  shall  go  ! 
(The  hand  with  the  letter  sinkst  his 
knees  faiL,  he  stands  an  instant  ga- 
ting Jixedfy — then,  starting,  strides 
awai/  to  his  chmnber,) 

Zaw»  Lord  Chancellor,  can  it  be  true  ? 
Chan.  Too  true : 

Habtburg  is  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Zum.  But  how? 

Chan^   All  promised  well— most  suf- 
frages 
i^ere  for  the  King ;  when  suddenly  ar- 
rived 
The  Chancellor  of  Mainz— him  you  saw 

here- 
with him  came  Austrtans  and  Styrians, 
Complaining . . .  But  no  more !  The  King 
returns. 
OtL   (returning^   and  striding   up  and 
down  the  stage.) — Go,  bid  my  wife 
^  hold  her  in  readiness, 

I*U  to  the  chase  this  evening. 

Chan,  {infterapause) — Ah,  my  Liege  ! 
'  Ott.  What*s  that?— (*/ar/i/i^.;— You? 
Were  you  here  just  now  ? 
Omn*  Too  surely. 
Ott.  And  spoke  ? 
Chan,  I  did,  my  Lieg^. 
Ott.  Curse  on*t !  {F&ngs  hisgtove  in  his 
Jacct  then  leads  him/orteard.)  What 
talk'd  you, 
Of  Diet,  of  election  ? 

Qian*  Hear*t  in  form. 
^EfUer  the  Bueggraf  of  Nubnbebg,  with 
HERALDS  and  attendants. 
Ott*   {striding  towards  /Aem.)— Sir,  who 

are  you  ? 
Burg.  Frederic  of  Zollern,  I, 
ifurggraf  of  Niirnberg,  and  the  empire's 
Envoy. 
Ott.  Much  frood  may*t  do  you !  (turns 

Jrom  him  and  walks  awat/.) 
Bufg.  RudoU;  by  God*8  grace» 
EiAperor — ^ 

Ott,  Does  the  empire  mock  me,  sir? 
Messengers  sent  to  offer  me  the  crown 
Yet.  wait  mine  answer,  and  ye  choose  an- 
other? 
Bwrg»  8kf  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Prince  Ardiblshop 
Of  Mainz,  the  Diet  leam'd,  with  scoffing 

words. 
How  you  the  empire  and  its  crown  re- 
jected •  •  •  . 
Ott.  Treachery  in  German  barons  of 

the  empire ! 
Bitrg.  With  treach'ry  Germany's  Im- 
perial  barons 


Chtfge  you?  Then  leurn  what  tura'd 
the  princes*  choice  1 

We  sought  a  sovereign  merciful  and  just ; 

As  such  we  proffered  you  the  crown. 
Then  came 

Reports,   came   witnesses,  who  loudly 
told 

The  princes  how   you  acted   towards 
Queen  Margaret, 

Your  wife,  whom  you  divorced ;  how  on 
the  rights 

Of  countries,  that  unjustly  from  the  em- 
pire 

You  still  detain,  you  have  enerdaeh'd ; 
no  sentence 

Pronounced  by  law  awaiting ;  how  with 
death 

Yoor  mere  di^avour  strikee— To  no  such 
deeds 

We*re  used,— in  Swabia  and  upon  the 
Rhine. 

A  gracious  Prince  we  want,  and  above 
all, 

A  just  one. — Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions .... 

Uchtenstein,  (withoyt-)~^TTetkcheTj  I 
Ott.  Who  calls  ?'-^(Murmun  among  the 

comiHtfiy.) 
Many  voices — 'Twas  Lichtenstein  ! 
Lick.  (ri/iAi/f^tn.)— >A11  Austrians, 

Be  on  your  guard !  The  gates  are  kept 
by  gaolers. 

Seizing  on  wliomsoever*s  not  Bohemian  ! 

FiiUenstein,  (coming  vp  to  kun  with  his 
sword  drawn,) — Yield  yourself  pri- 
soner. 
Ott.  Lichtenstein,  your  sword ! 

Yours,  Ulrich  Lichtenstein,  Count  Pfann- 
berg,  yours ! 

He  goes  on  to  name  several  others^ 
and  this  act  of  tyranny  is  urged  by 
tbe  BurfTfrrafy  as  sufficient  expliiiation 
of  the  Diet's  preference  of  Rudolf  of 
Habsburg.  The  Burg^graf  then  pro- 
ceeds to  execute  his  missiou,  by  sum- 
moning Ottokar  to  NUmberg,  there 
to  receive  from  the  Emperor  the  in- 
vestiture of  Bohemia  and  Moravia^ 
and  to  surrender  to  the  Empire  the 
lands  he  illegally  occupies.  Ottokar 
contemptuously  refuses;  declares,  that 
if  he  visits  Rudolf,  it  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  goes  off  to  his 
hunting  party,  to  which  Kunigunda 
will  not  accompany  him.  She  re- 
mains behind,  listening  to  the  love- 
songs  Zawisch  chants  under  her  win- 
dow, and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  state 
of  afikirs  so  threatening  to  Ottokai^s 
honour. 

The  first  scene  of  the  third  Act  pre- 
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King  OHokaar's  Prosperity  and  Death 


seats  118  iHth  tihe  violent  seisore  of  old 
Merenberg  in  his  own  castle^  by  Otto- 
kar's  command.  The  second  tninsports 
us  to  the  Bohemian  camjp^  upon  one 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Emperor  be- 
ing encamped  upon  the  other.  We 
find  Ottokar  angry  but  confident,  ex- 
amining maps,  and  half  explaining 
his  military  projects.  The  Chancel- 
lor talks  of  famine,  desertion,  and 
treachery,  urges  him  to  make  peace, 
or  at  least  to  accept  the  £mperor's  in- 
?itation  to  a  conference^  and  further 
exasperates  his  wrathful  master,  by 
expatiating  upon  all  that  Rudolf,  since 
his  election,  has  done  for  his  own  sta- 
bility and  the  happiness  of  Germany^ 
by  exterminating  robbers,  dissolving 
confederacies,  quelling  insurrections, 
concluding  alliances,  &c  Zawisch 
joins  them,  and  he,  whilst  the  Chan- 
cellor more  than  insinuates  doubts 
that  the  Rosenbergs'  resentment  for 
family  injuries  is  stronger  than  their 
loyalty,  laaghs  at  the  old  minister's 
timid  prudence,  so  extravagantly  de- 
preciating Rudolf's  power  and  exalt- 
ing Ottobir's,  that  tnis  exaggeration 
of  his  own  opinions  strikes  me  King, 
and  staggers  his  obstinacy.  The  Bo- 
hemian monarch  now  b^ns  to  find 
reasons,  satisfactory  to  his  own  pride, 
for  meeting  Rudolf;  and  finally,  de- 
spite Zawisch's  objections,  resolves  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  immeasurable  superiority, 
to  compel  his  enemy  to  m&ke  peace 
upon  his,  Ottokar's,  own  terms.  He 
dosea  the  discussion  by  commanding 
his  train  to.  assume  atture  so  magnifi- 
cent, that  every  page  may  a  thousand- 
fold eclipse  die  German  Emperor. 
The  next  scene  passes  in  the  imperial 
camp,  on  an  island  of  the  Danube, 
where,  to  gratify  Ottokar,  by  meeting 
him  halfway,  the  interview  had  been 
wpointed.  Citizens  and  peasants 
throng  the  stage,  eager  to  look  at  their 
Emperor,  who  is  discovered  in  his 
tent,  busily  hammering  the  bruises 
out  of  his  helmet  Having  completed 
his  job,  he  comes  forth,  and  speaks, 
friendlily  rather  than  affiibly,  to  vari- 
ous individuals.  He  receives  compli- 
ments, promises  to  examine  into  com- 
plaints and  redress  grievances,  rea- 
sons with  his  Swiss  soldiers  upon  his 
want  of  money  to  pay  them,  threatens 
severe  punishment  to  such  as  dare 
plunder  the  peasantry,  and  presents  a 
fold  chain  from  his  own  neck  to  ao 


Austrian  poet.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
Ottokar  is  announced,  and  Rudolf  sita 
down  to  receive  him.  Ottokar,  splend« 
idly  arrayed,  appears  and  says. 

In  vain  I  look  around  to  right  and  left; 

Where,  noble  lords,  have  you  your  Em- 
peror ? 

Sir  Seyfried  Merenberg !  Is't  here  you*re 
found  ? 

I  trust  elsewhere  to  meet  youI.Kow, 
Where's  Rudolf? 

Oh  !-»God  be  with  yon,  Habsburg  I  • 
Rwioif,  (riting,)  Wherefore' stapd  ye 

With  heads  uncovered?  If. 'tis  Ottokar 

Who  comes  to  Habsburg,  man*  to  rgpf^ 
his  hat 

May  John  and  Thomas  wear ;  be  is  their 
equal; 

A  man.     Be  cover*d !  But  to  his  li^[a 
lord. 

If  comes  the  vassal,  the  Bohemian  Prince 

To  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  then  woe 

To  whomsoever  fails  in  reverence ! 

(Gcet  «p  to  Ami.) 

Good  morrow,  Ottokar ;  what  brings  you 
hither? 
OtL  (ikarUed  and  recoiling  a  aUp.)  t  was 

invited  to  a  conference. 
Rud'  Is't  so  ?  You  come  on  state  af> 
fiairs  ?  I  thought 

*Thad  been  a  friendly  visit.  Then  to  bu- 
siness ! 

Prince  of   Bohemia,  say,  how  has  il 
chanced 

That  now  you  first  obey  my  summona? 
Thrice 

Have  I  invited  you ;  to  Nuroberg  first, 

To  Wiirzberg  next,  then  Augsbuig,  to  r^ 
ceive 

Your  lands  in  fie£    You  came  not    In 
your  stead. 

On  the  last  summons,  came  the  Locd  fif 
SeckaM, 

Who  unbecomingly  demean'd  himself. 
OU.  Bohemia's  fief  I  from  King  Rich- 

ard  took. 
Rud.  From  him  of  Comvirall  ?«-True; 
there  was  a  time 

"Wlien  for  hard  cash  in  Germany  was 
bought 

Yet  more  than  fiefs  and  lands.    But  that 
is  past! 

I*ve  sworn  it  to  my  great  and  gracioua 
God, 

Law  shall  prevail  in  Germany,  and  jus- 
tice! 

Lord  of  Bohemia,  as  a  prince  of  th*  em- 
pire, 

111  have  you  acted  towards  the  Emperor 

And  empire.  The  Archbishopric  of  Salf- 
burg 

Have  you  invaded  bmilUVf^^^SoL  l«^;^aml 


And  miirte»  mfddag  inch  atrocities* 
As  even  for  Pajnim  were  too  horrible^ 
Otf.  Fint  bonoumblj  wat  tbe  feid 

proc]aim*d- 
Ru(L  But  feuds  I  will  not  have.  Peace 

is  required. 
Anstria»  Stjrris,  Csmiola, 
Ksriathta,  Kger,  aH  that  fron  tbe  empire 
You  wrongfully  detain,  you  must  resign  ! 
Briag  pens  and  paper.  We  will  sign  and 

seaL 
.    Or^  Ha !  By  th*  Almighty  God,  who 

then  am  I  ? 
Ifi  not  this  Ottokar  ?  This  not  his  sword? 
Dares  living  roan  address  hion.  thus  ?  And 

bow, ' 
•BhouM  I,  as  my  sole  answer,  measure  badk 
The  Danube's  width,  and  at  mine  army's 

head 
Question  you  further,  sir  ?  How  then  ? 

Hud.  Who  doubts 
That  you  are  an  experienced  warlike  king. 
Your  army  wont  to  conquer,  and  your 

treasury 
With  f^old  and  silver  stiff?   In  much  am  I 
Deficient,  much.     But,  sir,  so  firm  re- 
solved 
My  purpose,  that  did  all  desert  me,  fled 
The  last  man  from  mine  army,  I  alone. 
Sceptre  in  hand,  and  crown  on  head, 

would  enter 
Your  r^>I  camp,  load  saying.  Prince, 

restore 
What. is  the  empire's !  Him  you  knew  of 

old 
I  am  not,  am  not  Habsburg,  not  even 

Rudolf! 
The  blood  of  Germany  flows  through 

these  veins— 
-GeraiaDy's  pulse  is  throbbing  at  this 

heart. 
Whate'er  was  mortal  I*Te  cast  off,  and 

am 

Only  the  £mperor,  who  never  dies ! 

■        ••••• 

Five  shillings  of  light  money  in  my  purse. 
Did  I  at  Ulm  embark  for  my  campaign ; 
Bavaria's  Duke  defied  me ;  he*s  subdued. 
Leading  a  scanty  troop,  this  4and  I  en. 

ter'd ; 
The  land  itself  sent  me  its  troops— they 

flock*d 
From  out  your  ranks  to  join  me ;  Austria, 
For  me  has  conquered   Austria.     I*ve 

sworn, 
By  the  all-seeing,  by  the  Tri.une  God, 
Justice  and  peace  to  guard.  Not  a  hair's 

breadth, 
That  is  not  thine,  shalt  thon  retain !  And 

thus. 
Standing  before  Heaven's  face,  do  I  ad- 

'     ■    3iife:tbeei 
Oive  back  tbe  JSmpure's  right ! 
.  M.  Tbe  Iand9  mn  m\m. 
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Mud.  Thine  they  wen  aefarl 

OiL  Margaret,  my  wife* 
Brought  them  me. 

Rud'  Where  is  I^Iai^gBreft  now  ? 

on.  No  matter ! 
Her  lands  she  gave  me. 

Rud.  Shall  I  name  her  jadge 
Betwixt  us  ?   She  is  in  my  camp. 

On.  Here?  She! 

Mud.  {in  an  aUered  tone* )  She.  wrong'd 
by  you,  she,  of  all  happiness, 
All  rights,  so  harshly  robb'd,  this  mafa- 

ing  came  she. 
Meekly  to  sue  for  him  wtio  spared  not 
her. 

Ott.     The    labour   was    aiiperiliioa& 
Pray'rs  are  needless 
Where  Ottokar's  concern *d. 

RiuL  (xtemfy.)  Her  pray 'cs  were  tiDdy. 
Prince  of  Bohemia,  il  I  speak  the  ironl, 
You're  lost! 

Olt.  Lost? 

Rud,  From  Bohemia  you're  cutoff* 

OU,  ru  clear  tlie  road  whilst  yoa  ke- 
sic^s  Vienna. 

Rud,  Vienna's  mine. 

Olt.  No! 

Rud.  Master  Baltram  Vatzo ! 
Wliere  is  he?   He  sought  audieaee— 

Vienna's  Mayor, 
Attended  by  the  municipality. 

Tlie  Mayor  of  Vienna  now  adnnceS) 
makes  a  speech,  and  surrenders  the 
city  keys.    Ottokar  exclaims  ;— 

Damnation  !  Ye  inconstant  Vienneiet 
Trembled  ye  for  yonr  daintjr  pabiei* 

wants? 
You  shall  repent  it !  I,  from  Klostemcu- 

burg. 
My  strongest  fort,  will  ent  off  your  aop- 
plies. 
Rud.    Mine  too  is  KkMtcmcuibarg. 
Nothing  now 
South  of  tlis  Uaaube's  tikiae-— FMcrie 

Pettau, 
Approaeli. 

(PsTTAa  advanoet  with  dammctui  loth.) 
Ott,  Vile  traitor !  gav'st  tlura  up  my 

castle! 
Tdt'  Not  so.  dread  Load !  But  lali 

last  night,  surprised      m 
Ott.  Enough !  enough !  lam  betray'di 
and  know  it! 
But  triumph  not!   I  scorn  tbet  atill! 

From  Styrisk 
A  powerful  army  my  tried  genenl, 
Milota,  leads ;  and  shall  your  mercenaries 
I*  the  rear  assail,  whilst  Ottokar  in  front 
Crushes  the  weak  stems  like  a  thunder 

cloud. 
Escape  you  shall  have  none,  save  in  the 
Danube. 
*  Rud.  Tqq  dating  Prince,  no  more ! 


Wf;3 

That  from  the  gotd  tbou'ct  dlstuit? 

JUuL  Baild  not  hope 
On  Milot»! 

OiL  My  ground  is  firm— *TU  thine 


King  OUokar's  ProifcrU^  mnd  Ikaih.  tift 

Agvnt  tin  UfMtiim,  Jim  BaiigMte 


Fought  by  jour  tide,  inwardly  mnrmiiring 
Against  the  narrow  limita  Church  and 
State 


To  tremble.  Next  we  meet  in  arma.—  Set  to  rash  valour,  that  asks  laiger  field- 
Farewell !  room. 

Bud.  Goest  thoQ,  the  lands  unyielding?  But  then,  God  took  me  with  his  mighty 
Oil.  I  yield  lands !  hand, 

RuiL  With  Milota  speak  then  thyself.  And  on  a  throne^  raised  for  a  world's  be-r 
and  learn  hoof, 

Wbit  trust  to  place  in  him.    The  Sty-  On  high  he  placed  me.    £v*n  as  Ikres 
rian  lords,  the  Pilgrim, 

(MiLGTA  advances  m  chains,)  Who,haying  climb*d  themomitahi*8broW| 
Thus  fetter'd,  brought  him  to  me,  for  that  looks  down 

hanlly  0\'er  wide  regions,  and  upon  the  walls 

Tbeur  country  he  opprcssM.    Take  off  That  cramp*d  him  erst;  so  seeift*d  if 

his  diains.  from  mine  eyes 

8e»  here  the  Styrian  banner,  hero  the  Scales  vanish'd,  and  at  once  all  mine  om- 

Avstriaifr—  bition 

Both  countries  to  the  Empire  have  sub^  Was  hcal'd.     Hie  world  was  form'd  that 
mitted.  all  might  live, 

{DcirufatiansofAustrians  and  Styrians  And  none  is  great  but  one  all-ruliag  God ! 

mdvancd  with  their  banners-  Earth's  dream  of  youth  is  dream'd,  and 
Gallant  Bohemian  king,  stand  not  thus  with  his  brood 


gloomy. 
Look  round  you,  scatter'd  are  the  clouds, 

and  all 
Is  clear  to  sight.     Be  Austria  lost  •  •  . 
OtL  Not  yet. 

Bud,  Do  not  deceive  yourself!  Inly 
you  feel 
The  lands  usurp*d  are  lost,  and  lost  for 

ever ! 
You  were  a  great  and  powerfhl  king,  be- 
fore 


or  giants  and  of  dragons,  has  the  teaioil 
Of  heroes,  of  the  mighty,  pass*d  away. 
Nationsnolonger  burst,  like  snowlawines. 
On  nations ;  fermentations  work  and  party 
And  almost  I  could  deem,  from  signs  Tve 

noted. 
We  at  the  entrance  stand  oT  different 

times. 

Rudolf  describes,  at  greater  length 
than  we  can,  the  promise  of  coromepeB 
and  cultivation.    He  suooeeds  in  soft* 


The  opportunity  of  acquisition  •      /^^^  i  i  -i  ^. 

Enkindled  in  your  heart  ambitious  wishes,  ening  Ottokar,  and  prevails  upon  him 

You  still  remain  so,  powerful,  wealthy,  to  do  homage  for  his  lawful  domi- 

gretit^  nions,  and  to  restore  his  usurpation^ 

Although  of  what  you  cannot  keep  de-  That  no  eye  may  behold  the  proud 

prived :  ^^S  ^V^T^  nis  knees,  the  emperor  x^ 


prived 

For  God  forbid  I  should  outstretch  a  fin- 
ger 

Against  your  lawful  property !  Nor  could 

I. 
A  puissant  host  is  yours,  well  arm*d,  well 

trained 
To  every  form  of  combat,  and  uncertain 
Is  battle's  fortune.     But  that  fortune 

tempt  not ! 
Confess  God*s  hand  pointing  you  out  his 

will! 
Me,  like  yourself,  did  honour's  idle^ 

impulse 
In  early  life  seduce.     On  friend  and  foe, 
Stranger  and  kin,  the  reckless  energy 
Of  my  young  arm  I  tried,  as  though  the 

world 
Were  but  a  stage  for  Rudolf  and  his 

sword. 
Outlaw'd,  I  join'd  you  in  your  Prussian 

war 


emperor 
tires  with  him  into  his  dosed  tent. 
At  this  critical  moment  eomet  Za« 
wisch^  learns  what  is  transacting  with« 
in  the  tent,  and  exdaimi— r 

Ho, he!  And  so  concealM?  That  h  a 

sight 
Should  glad  the  faitbfiil  I 

{Cuts  the  tent  cords,  the  curtain  ft^s^ 
and  Ottokab  is  seen  upon  his  kneeg 
before  Rudolf.) 

See !  the  king  is  kneelitig ! 
Hiany  JBohemians,  The  king  is  kned- 

ing! 
Ott.  {starting  up,  and  THsfting/rom  Mr 

tetit)  Shamed! 
Bud,  (Joliowifig  him  with  tfie  Monmam 
banner,)  Will  you  not  also 
Receive  Moruvia*s  fiel;  ? 

Ottokar  kneels  again,  the  buaineii 
18  conduded ;  and  the  Emperor^  With 


ifi  Norm  Cftrmaniem,    No.  XXIV,  '  f^tept 

eftn   danoiMlnlion   of  friendriiip,     Margaret,  and  hit  ammptioii  of  «u- 


leaTes  him,  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing to  Vienna,  and  receiTing  the  ho- 
mage of  that  city,  fiut  Ottokiu*  remains 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  disgrace  ; 
and  upon  heino;  addressed  apologetical- 
ly by  Seyftiea,  flings  off  crown  and 
mantle,  and  breaks  away. 

The  fourth  Act  passes  in  Prague, 
upon  an  open  space,  before  the  gates 
oi  the  royal  castle.  FQllenstein  and 
Milota  first  appear ;  the  former  is  in 
trouble  about  Ottokar,  who  has  vanish- 
ed ever  since  the  scene  in  Rudolf's 
tent.  Milota  is  inclined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  and  setting  every- 
thing to  rights,  both  in  Bohemia,  and 
vfith  the  Empire,  that  Ottokar,  when 
he  shall  return,  may  be  compelled  to 
gQvem  better.  When  they  withdraw^ 
Ottokar  comes  on,  with  a  single  at- 
tendant, whom  he  sends  to  call  the 
Chancellor,  and  then  says  :— 

/  tread  thy  halls,  thou  Castle  of  my  fa- 
thers? 


periority  over  herself,  taunting  him 
with  his  previous  arrogant  defiance  of 
Kudolf,  and  present  d^;radation  to  vas- 
salage, until  she  has  nearly  maddened 
him.  She  then  mentions  her  intention 
of  returning  to  Hungary,  and  with<« 
draws  with  Zawisch  into  the  castle. 
She  is  succeeded  by  the  Cln^ioellor  and 
an  Imperial  herald,  followed  by  the 
multitude.  The  herald  oqmes  from 
the  Emperor,  to  require  the  piinctual 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the  release 
of  the  Austrian  and  Styrian  prisoners. 
The  Cliancellor  makes  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  King's  absence,  when 
Ottokar  discovers  himself,  and  suUenly 
assents  to  every  thing.  The  herald  then, 
in  the  Emperor's  name,  invites  to  the 
council- house  all  who  have  business 
with  the  Empire,  and  goes  out,  foUow- 
ed  by  all  but  the  fkithful  old  Chancel- 
lor. Proclamations,  in  the  Emperor's 
name,  answered  with  loud  shouts,  re- 
sound through  the  streets,  entirely  ex- 


Profane  thy  Uireshold  with  my  foot  ?  Of    ^^?|^"?  ^k'""^?','*  !?*  uT^.k  ""**'  ^"^ 
vnr«.  recalls  the  herald,  forbids  the  procl«- 

roation  of  any  name  but  his  own  in 


yore, 


When  I,  a  conqueror,  in  jocund  triumph 
Approach *d  thee  through  loud  echoing 

streets,  presenting, 
To  greet  thee,  banners  I  bad  won  in  fight, 
Wide  open  didst  thou  fling'  thy  gates  in 

welcome. 
And  from  thy  battlements  my  &thers 

look'd. 
Thy  lofty  structure  was  for  heroes  raised, 
And  never  didst  thou  harbour  man  dis- 
graced ! 
Here,  mine  own  porter,  will  I  sit,  and 

ward 
Infiuny  from  my  houses 

He  accordingly  seats  himself  upon 
a  stone  bench,  covering  his  head  with 
his  mantle.  Whilst  he  remains  in  this 
position,  citizens  pass  over,  speaking 
of  him  with  dislike,  and  rejoicing  in 
his  shame. .  Then  old  Benesch  von 
Rosenberg,  in  a  state  between  dotage 
and  insanity,  leads  in  Bertha,  v^ho 
having  likewise  lost  her  senses,  has 
not,  It  seems,  spoken  for  months. 
The  wretched  father's  entreaties  to 
hear  the  sound  of  his  child's  voice 
once  more,  were  it  even  in  raving  fhJn- 
xy,  are  very  affecting,  notwithstand- 
ing the  speaker's  worthlessness.  Next 
comes  Kunigunda,  accompanied  by 
Zawisch,  with  whom  she  appears  to 
be  upon  a  tolerably  familiar  footing. 
She  speaks  upbraidingly  of  Ottokar^a 
former  tynbny,  his  treitmrtitof  Queen 


Prague,  and  commands  the  released 
Hostages  to  be  drawn  up  before  him, 
lest  any  state  prisoner  should  escsne 
in  their  company.  He  then  seizes  old 
I^Ierenberg,  as  a  traitor  who  cannot  be 
pardoned.  A  long  altercation  ensues; 
the  herald  appeals  to  the  paper  signed 
by  Ottokar,  and  the  enragea  Kix^  re- 
plies. 

Curst  be  the  paper!  Wilt  thou  tutor  me 
With  papers,  words  ?  I  still  have  swords, 

have  troops 
Unconquer'd — 'twas  by  craft  akme  ye 

conquer'd ! 
And  that  cra/t*s  snares  I'll  bant,  even  as 

I  tear 
The  paper  fraudulently  won !— See  here ! 
{He  snatches  tiie  paper  from  the  Hendd^  Imi 
jMiaes  as  he  is  about  to  tear  it,) 
O^anc.  O  God,  what  meditates  he? 

Dear  my  Liege ! 
Ott*  Call  here  my  wife,  the  Queen. 

Before  the  world 
Was  Ottokar  disgraced,  before  the  world 
Must  he  from  the  foul  stain  be  cleansed ! 

'Twas  she 
Who  drove  the  venom'd  stin^  faito  my 

breast ; 
She  shall  be  present  when  I  pluck  it  out, 
Or  in  th*  attempt  into  my  life's  depths 

press  it. 

£rUer  Kdnigunoa. 
XunL  What  now  ? 
Ott.  You  late  u^ibraided  me,  for  I, 


I8S70  Kin^^Oiiokars  Frpiperii^  and  JDtaik. 


YMUngf  to  tparv  tli«  wa^te  of  human 

Uood, 
To  th*  Emperor  fome  provinces  surren- 
dered. 
.    Xkni.  And  I  upbraid  jou  slill ! 

OU.  See  in  my  hand 
The  trcAtj  to  the  Emperor  that  binds  me^ 
If  I  destroy  it,  I  destroy  the  bonds 
That  slfMkle  me,  am  free  as  heretofore* 
Shall  I  destroy  it? 

Xunu  No  brave  man  could  doubt ! 


Ill 

Keep  not  the  oath  tbej]ili^ittd.   I  will 

trust  ye 
So,  without  oaths. 

The  King  then  proceeds  to  iaauo 
orders,  expresses  sopae  distrust  of  Za- 
wisch,  who,  upon  being  questioned^ 
coldly  enough  says,  he  will  do  as  hit 
fellows  do ;  observes  that  he  has  mora 
confidence  in  Milota,  who  may  hate, 
but  cannot  betray  him, — then,  grow* 


Oil  Yet  think !  Anew  the  devil  war  ing  confused  in  his  directions,  re* 

must  rage,  marks,  that  for  two  nights  he  has  nei« 

With  blood  and  smoke  the  land  must  reek  ther  slept  nor  eaten,  and,  refusing  ta 

anew;  enter  the  Castle,  Ues  down  upon  the 

And  some  fisir  morning,  eaa*ly  may  it  stone  bench.    He  sends  for  the  Queen 

cfaaoee  to  take  his  head  upon  her  lap,  seem* 

That  on  his  bier  your  consort  is  brought  ing  to  repent  both  of  his  harsh  dis* 

^W"n«-  missal  of  her,  and  his  cruelty  to  Me- 

Jjmi.  Over  your  coffin  rather  may  I  renberg,  whom  he  now  commands  to 

^      y^^^-:.              _  .  .J  .       .,.  be  well  used  in  his  prison.  The  Queen 

Than  lie  beside  you  curtam  d  m  with  refuses  to  come,  and  Ottokar  substi* 

^lame  •  tutes  his  trusty  minister  in  her  pUcew 

(HL  So /rong?  One  drop  of  mildness  ^s  he  drops  asleep,  FQllenstein  bVings 

..    .*"!i,^"  soothmg!  ^^yd  th^j  ^1^  Merenberg  had  been 

^•^fii'  ;;™^^^^           ''^"  '^"^-  flung  so  .roughly  into  h&  dungeon, 

m<   ^    \1  «ifpru«vu  iiui,  ^^^^  1^^         ^  expectcd  to  survive. 

My  chamber  as  a  husband.  (Going,)  /^*»«n  »  .» ♦u-   J^  ^  I  *  ^  oi»***tv. 

On.  Stay !  Behold !  .i         /      "  moment  starts  up  with 

The  paper  U  destroyed,  mine  honour  *°®  words,— 

whole,  .Ha !  Merenberg,  is*t  thou  ? 

The  fature*s  door  thrown  open !  What  Chanc,  He  is  not  here. 

ensues  Ott.  Methougbt  he  stood  before  me— 

We'll  jointly  bear.     God  grant  to  you  a  So !  Sleep !  Sleep  ! 

^w  _.  P^f**®"                  J  *    —      ^  He  sinks  down  again,  the  Chancel- 

Of  what  here  wakens,  and  to  me  your  i  _  i        u«    ^                J  u-    v            j 

strencth !  'lor  lays  his  finger  upon  his  bpe,  and 

JTuni    Now  will  I  welcome  you '  curtain  falls. 

(Mt   Not  so  '  Not  so '  ^*^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^P^^  '"  ^^®  church* 

Blood  is  on  thy  white  fingers,  future  7?^^*^  of  Gotzemlorf,  where  Ottokar's 


blood! 


bivouac  is  established,     llie  warriors 


I  charge  thee,  touch  me  not!  Woman  ^^^  murmuring  amongst  themselves  at 

Q^  Qmde  ^^^*^  King's  unwonted  caution,  and  at 

Of  softer  clay,  and  named  her  Gentleness.  ^^  iH  humour,  which,  since  the  fiight 

What   then    art    thou  ?— My   memory  o^  ^is  Queen  with  Zawisch,  has  be* 

awakes,  come  intolerable.  Ottokar  joins  them, 

TelUng  how  thou  received*st  a  King,  a  — says  that  he  has  drawn  Rudolf  into 

husband  a  snare,  and  will  fight  in  the  morning : 

Returning  home. — Away !  I  feel  my  sight  he  is  confident  of  success.  Intelligence 

Crow  dim— A  sign  'tis  time  to  go-—  is  brought  that  a  village  in  the  rear  is 


on  fire.  Milota,  whose  troops  form 
the  rear,  disbelieves  the  news;  and 
Ottokar  resolves  to  ascend  the  beUry, 


Away! 

The  Queen  retires ;  Ottokar  orders 

Herenberfl;  to  a  dungeon,  dismisses       «.         .  •      .^u  ^*  - 

the  herall  with  the  other  priMner.,  *•>'"**  ^S^^  ^  ^^"^^T^yP^ 

•nd  cdls  upon  the  Bohemums  to  renew  «»""'^- .  T^,"'""'"?.i'  «  *Jf^^ 

their  oath,  to  him,  as  he  doe.  hi.  to  «  t»^"8>»  *e  house  of  the  SacmUB. 

«k_     n^t  ..  >k^»  .n.  kr.<^i:.»  .i„—  who  refuM.  to  open  hi.  door,  becauw 

ftem.   But  a.  they  are  knee  hug  down  j  jj           ghrft^  beneath  hi.  roof, 

fer  that parpoK, £e suddenly  «y.,  ^^^  .^^^'^^  ^lidi«  «*  Jdto 

Kned  not !  Arise !— I  cannot  see  men  be  the  suite  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 

kneel—  and  Ottokar  bursts  in  to  glut  his  re- 

And  swear  not !  Ofttimes  those  who  kneel  venge  upon  Kunigunda  and  Zawiach . 

and  swear  ]kIiIota  makes  armnfementa  Coc  biik 
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nepheVt  rtitiu^  and  lUilows.  Otto« 
kar,  rushing  furiouftly  ftom  room  to 
room,  tears  down  a'Ciirtain^  behind 
«rbich.he  tuppoees  the  guilty  pair  con- 
cealed, and  discovers  Queen  ^Jargaret 
in  her  coffin  1-— He  stands  confounded^ 
narmiiringi-— 

That's  not  Bohemia's  Q^een  I 
Xndfy.  Living  she  was  so. 
Ou,  'Tifi  Maigaret  of  Austria,  once 
my  wife ; 
But  for  we  were  toouear  a  kin,  divorced 
By  Church's  sentence— Heav'n's  repose 
be  hers ! 
Ijody,  Amen  I 
Qn,  When  died  she  • 
Xjad$f.  Yesterday,  my  liege. 
Otu  Hew  came  she  hither? 
Siody.  From  her  home  at  Krems, 
•Driven  -by  your  troops,  she  joumey'd 

tow'rds  Marehe§;gt 
To  taek  the  Emperor.^— Death  here  o'er- 

took  her. 
.    Oil.  What  sought  she  of  the  £mperor  ? 

Lady.  That  she  said  not ; 
Soty  as  I  think,  she  went  to  mediate 
peace. 
Ou,  She  was  a  mediatrix— Whereof 

died  she  ? 
LaiUf.  Of  what  is  called  a  broken  heart 
By  night. 
By  day,  fa  tears— 

OH.  Enough.    Now,  whither  go  you  ? 
Lady,  Here  would  we  stay,  Ull,  t>ne 
way  or  the  other. 
The  wsr  be  over. 

Oit,  One  way  or  the  other ! 
Lady.  To  Lilienfeld  then  bear  her,  and 
inter 
Her  in  th*  ancestral  sepulchre,  where  rest 
Duke  Leopold  her  father,  and  her  bro- 
ther, 
The  last  male  Babenberg,  Fred'ric  the 
warlike  fighter. 
OU.  Do  so,  and  uke  this  ring— 
A/a.  {entering.)  The  foe  advances ! 
OtU  1  come.— Now  leave  me.  {Exit 
Mao* A.)  Lay  this  ring  from  me 
Beside  the  sainted  One  i*  th'  grave. 
Lady.  Oh  King! 

OU.  And  when  the  war  Is  over,  if  I 
live. 
Come  thou  to  Prague,  that  I  may  recom- 
pense 
Thy  truth.    Now,  I  must  ga 
Lady,  (opening  the  door.)  Blessings  go 

with  you ! 
OtU   (jtauting  at  the  door.)  Marg'ret, 
thou*rt  dead,,  and  bast  not  par- 
don'd  me ! 
[HeitKmmg.)  Faithful  and  pious  being, 
..    .    rhoff  irent't^  benif  A 


.    Nb.XXIK 

Impressed  ^rith  tense  q(  iiguiy.    And 

now, 
Haply,  thou  stand*sC  before  God*s  judg- 
ment-seat. 
Of  me  complaining,  and  imploring  ven- 
geance. 
Oh,  not  so,  Margaret !— do  not  so  1— 

avenged 
Thou  art.    That  power  for  wb^  I  sa- 
crificed 
Thee,  and  all  else,  fh>m  me,  like  automn 

leaves. 
Has  fallen  ;  what  I  had  gamer'd,  winds 

dispersed ;  '    " 

The  blessing  lost  that  fostering  came 

horn  Heaven,   ■ 
I  stand  here  solitary,  bow'd  by  grief. 
And  none  console,  nonii  «ven  baar  mel 

Marg'ret,  {goes  up  to  ike  &tffin,y 
Unkindly  have  they  dealt  with  ma  ]«**iUer 

head 
Bitter  Ingratitude  has  rear*d  against  me. 
Those  who  were  nearest  have  betray'd 

me ;  those 
Whom  I  exalted,  horl  me  down*    The 

woman 
For  whom  I  sacrificed  thine -ezeelleBce, 
My  heart  has  cloven  in  my  breast— has 

sold 
Mine  honour  to  my  slave ;  and  when.l 

homewards 
Came  bleeding  from  the  battle*  in  my 

wounds 
For  balm  pour'd  venom.   So  with  taaiUs 

she  stung  me, 
Thatblindly  into  that  death-snare  I  rash*!. 
Where  now  I  lie  entangled.  {JTnedi^ghy 

the  coffin.)  Oft  didst  thou 
Console !  O  now  console  me  !  Thine  icy 

hand 
Fut  forth,  and  bless  me ;  for  one  thing  1 

know. 
Death's  hour  is  come— this  day- may  seal 

my  ruin. 
Then  bless  me,  Margaret,  aa  thoo  irt 

bless'd  ! 

The  scene  closes  upon  him  fn  this 
frame  of  mind.  Without,  all  is  tu- 
mult; the  battle  is  begun^  and  the 
King  wanted.  IMilota  receives  from 
Zawisch,  who  is  in  the  Emperor's 
camp,  an  enigmatical  exhortation  to 
revenge,  which  he  answers  aa  enigma- 
tically. Ottokar  cOm'es  forth,  and  all 
hurry  off  to  the  combat.  .  The  scene 
then  changes  to  the  Emperor'a  aiiny ; 
hut  we  have  already  given  extracts 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  cl^acaeter  of 
Rud(df,  and  shall  now  .onl^  aay^,  that 
he  makes  his  dispositions  witd  his  ac- 
customed judgment  and  benevolence ; 
*  receives  Kumgunda,  who  aeeka  r6- 
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je  inhiscainp^  as  coldly  as  cour- 
tesy nuy  dlow,  and  her  companion 
Ztwisch  contemptuously ;  forbids  the 
execation  of  a  compact  formed  by 
tiM>Be  whom  Ottokar  oad  individually 
wronged,  to  single  him  out  in  the  field 
md  uay  him ;  and  being  suddenly  as« 
tailed  by  a  troop  of  Bohemians^  goes 
out  fighting  manfully. 

We  are  next  transported  to  another 
pan  of  the  field,  where  Ottokar,  who 
W  lost  his  horse,  and  severely  hurt 
his  Ic^  and  fooi,  is  waiting  to  be  re« 
moanted*  He  sends  Milota  up  a  hill 
to  observe  how  the  day  goes,  and  falls 
into  a  train  of  moral,  philosophical, 
and  devout  contemplation.  He  re* 
pents  of  his  violence,  ambition,  and 
rBOklMsncss  of  human  life,  as  well  as 
of  two  unjust  deeds  knowingly  com« 
nitted ;  these  he  does  not  roecify, 
bat  we  oondude  the  divorce  of  Mar- 
garet is  one,  and  either  the  seduction 
of  Bertha,  or  the  detention  of  Meren- 
berg,  the  other.  Ere  long  he  is  sur- 
prised by  Seyfried,  who  endeavours, 
oy  reproaches  and  taunts,  to  provoke 
Ottokar  to  fiill  upon  him,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  allege  to  the  Emperor 
that  he  kiUed  him  in  self-defence. 
Ottokar  shrinks  from  attacking  the 
son  of  the  i^-used  Merenberg,  and 
Seyflied's'  friends  keep  off  assistance. 
Ottokar  calls  Mitota,  whom  SeyAied 
thus  questions. 

Or  friend  or  foe? 
MSL  No  foe  of  yonrs,  brave  man* 
Leads  this  rond  to  Mbnvia  ? 
Otf.  Milota! 

MSL  My  brother  Benesch  greets  your 
GfSee;  be  died 
A  maniac,  and  aliout  his  cof&n  raves 
MyCrefnied  nieee— Oratleraen,  let  me 

pass; 
Good  fortune  to  you'!  I  disturb  you  not 

[ExU. 
Oiu  Forsakest  thou  me,  and  can  I  not 
upbnid? 
Tet  was  I  thy  liege-lont-;  thence,  viUaio^ 

thou. 
Eternally. 
attf.  Vield!  yield! 
(kL  Tiiink*st  thou  ta  capture 
K&lg  Ottokar?  Address  thee  to  the  fight ! 
(SUimpiHg  on  hi»  wmnded  fooi:^ 
Bear,  foot !  Kot  this  pain's  sea- 
aon— You  give  way  I 
Emtrberg  (an  Auoriati)  Thou'rt  kMtl 

Behold  thy  warriors  fly  1 
Ctt.  *Tis&lse! 
Not  a  Bobamian  flies!  Away!  TU  to 


I 
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*  Sepf,  and EnuT,  Remain? 
EnUr  LiCHTCNSTEiN  bearing  the  Aus» 
trian  tannery  and  Soidiert. 
Uch.  They  fly  I   Cry,  Austria !  Auf^ 
trial 

iPurtuci  theJltfinffBohemiaWa,) 
OtL  Stand,  cowards,  stand!  and  you 

give  way  ! 
Scyf,  I'the  grave ! 
Not  else ! 

OtL  (jalUtcklng  him,)  Bohemia,  here  ! 
8cyf.  {attncJdn/r  hhn  )  Here,  Austria ! 
Ou,  (Jighiing  )  Here,  Ottokar ! 
iScfj^.  Here,  Merenberg  an4  God  !    ' 
{Cult  him  do-an^Afler  a  tiruggk. 
OTTOKAR  diet.) 
Emer,  What  hast  thou  done  ?  Trans- 
gressed the  Emperor's  orders ! 
($£ypricd  stands  irhmovable,) 
Lich.    (retttrning.)     They're    routed ! 
Victory  J  Austria  for  ever ! 
Enter  Rudolf  and  hi*  Train. 
Hud,  Stay  your  death-dealing  haitds  !'  . 
The  vanquish'd  spare  ! 
Wbat'a  here?  Art  dianged  te  ice  ?  Ha  I ' 

Ottokar ! 
Upon  the  ground,  bleeding  and  dead  ! 

This  act 
Is  thine  !  Lilce  the  first  murderer,  fly»  . 

and  never 
I^et  me  again  behold  thee !  (Styifned /ties,) 

The  Bohemians 
Shall  home  return— ^Assure  them'  he  ie 

dead 
For  whom  they  battled. 
Queen  Margaret**  Ladjf  (loilhoui,)  Mercy! 
Help!    Help!  Help! 
Rud,   Who  calls  r 
Ladtf,  (rushing  in,  and  falling  at  lUtftet,) 
Oh,  gracious  Emperor,  they  plun« 
der! 
They  set  the  house  on  fire,  even  to  the 

dead 
Denying  rest !  Protect  us,  mighty prtnde! 
Rud,  Haste  to  assist !  Who  art  thou?- 
Lady.  Good  Queen  Margaret 
Of  Austria's  faithful  bower  maiden  — 

There 
My  mistress's  cone  is  borne. 
Rstd,  See  there  thy  King's ! 
Latfy^  Merciful  God!  Died  he  as  he 
to  pity 
Was  softening!  Thou,  unhappy  prince  I. 

There  place 
Our  corse  beside  him— 4)e  they  join*d  ia" 
death! 

{The epffiu  uploeed  upon  a  lank,  at  thg 

Jbot  of  which  Ottoka*  Kci,<^*m 

KuxiouHDA  enterty  fbiiowed  (jr 

Zawisch  end  BxaTH^) 

XimL  'Tis  said  the  King  is  taken  yri* 

•oner. 
Rnd.  WoBoan,  there  liet  thy  huiha9Di(il\ 
(Kumauvu^  wUX  a  %KtV^  S^V^ 
5t% 
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upon  her.knevtk    Zawiscu  Handt 
with  lient  head,} 

At  the  feet 
Of  kis  true  wife,  whose  death  approred 
her  auch. 
Jkfiha*   (tajignng  the  cqffi.iu)^-'  Open, 
Queen  Mfurgaret;   see,  thy  con- 
sort  waits. 
{The  CiiANCELLOA  U  brought  in 
v'lth  other  prUoners, 
Chatu  Alas,  my  king  !   mine   erring, 
gallant  king!  {Takes  hiihead  upon 
hit  botom, ) 
Rud,  Liest  thou  so  naked,  so  despoil* 
.  ed,  great  king, 
Resting  thy  head  upon  thy  servant's 

breast. 
Of  all  tliy  splendour— all  thine  opulence, 
Not  one  poor  covering  left,  tluit,  as  a 

shroud, 
Hay  wrap  thy  corse  !     Sec  the  Imperial 

mantle 
Thou  soughc*it,  I  here  strip  off,  spread- 
ing it  o*er  thee,  {Does  9o» 
That  as  an  Emperor  thou  may*st  he  in- 
terred, 
A  beggar  who  hast  died.     Bear  him  to 

Laa; 
In  princely  state  there  let  him  lie,  until 
TV>  his  forefathers*  pkce  of  rest  convey'd. 
[He  uncover t  hit  head^  and  prayt  «i. 
lentlyy  imitated  by  the  resU  Kuni* 
,  OUVDA  veils  herscff;  Zawmch 

stands  geuAng  fixedly* 


QScpt 


This  very  scdcmu  state  of  the  /)ra« 
matis  Persorur,  somewhat  too  aolenui 
indeed  for  the  Uste  of  a  Britiah  audi- 
ence, is  interrupted   by  the  insano 
Bertha^  in  a  way  which,  upon  the 
stage,  we  should  esteem  actual  im« 
piety.    She  recites  the  portion  ot  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  most  applicable  to  tho 
criminal  Ottokar  and  to  herself,  anA 
the  Emperor  echoes  the  words  of  the 
lunatic.    We  do  not  charge  our  au- 
thor with  irreligion.    Devotion,  evtn 
enthusiastic  devotion,  appears  to  be  so 
usual,  we  might  .almost  say,  so  easen« 
tial  a  feature  in  the  German  character, 
that  we  consider  this  anomahius  thea- 
trical procedure,  merely  as  one  of  those 
marks  of  deficient  taste,  from  whidk 
few  German  works  are  altogether  ex- 
empt, although  OTTOKAa  is  far  the- 
least  blemished  thereby  of  Grillpar- 
zer's  writings.    But  as  we,  not  being 
Cverman,  do  not  choose  to  turn  into 
blank  verse,  a  form  of  supplication 
consecrated  by  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  rehgion,  we  shall  here  close  our 
extracts;  and  briefly  state,  that  the 
Kmperor,  when  he  has  finished  his 
orisons,  infeofs  his  eldest  son  with  the 
Duchy  of  Austria,  and  ends  the  Tra- 
gedy with  a  very  judicious  and  ami* 
able  speech  upon   the  duties  which, 
by  the  gift,  he  imposes  upon  the  new 
Goyereign. 
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'An  early  hour  in  the  morning  of- 
the  35th  produced  a  change,  both  in 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  army 
in  general,  and  in  the  situation  of 
Charlton  and  myself,  is  particular. 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham  and  General 
Gibbs  unexpectedly  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  camp,  and  the  former 
a^lmediately  took  upon  himself  the 
command  oif  the  expedition.  His  &vt 
ineasure  was  to  alter,  in  a  great  de-. 
gree,  the  distribution  of  the  forces 
which  General  Kean  had  made.  The 
advance  was  dissolved ;  and  the  entire 
army  waa  divided  into  two  brigades 
or  columns.  This  arrangement  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  light  troops,  with 
wh6m  we  had  so  lon^  acted ;  and  we 
found  ourselves  appointed  to  cdknpose 
wi  of  tbe  riafit  cobamn,  "whose  line 
^dpenttooB  uj  beside  the  wood* 
nuing  tbe  sSnOi  and  96th»  notbing 


of  importance  occurred,  which  has  not 
been  detailed  with  sufficient  accuracy 
elsewhere.  Of  the  continual  approach^ 
and  incursions  of  the  enemy  s  mounU^ 
ed  riflemen,  blowing  up  of  the  schoon- 
er, and  the  consequent  retreat  of  the 
ships  which  had  anchoied  near  her, 
yoii  catmot  be  ignorant.  I  need  net/ 
therefore,  speak  of  them  at.  length, 
especially  as  it  was  not  my  fortune  toi 
come  into  personal  contact  with  the 
one,  or  to  be  a  very  dose  observer  of 
the  other.  On  the  97th,  an  event  did 
take  place,  in  which  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested. At  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  titMipB  be* 
ing  ordered  under  arms,  dispositieiis 
were  made  for  an  immediate  advance. 
On  this  occasion  our  company  formed 
part  of  a  detached  ptrty,  which  htna» 
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nointad  to  ooter  the  movement  of  no  troops  leen  to  efaeutte  .it,  the 

tjie  eoliuMi ;  ami  extended  in  skiiw  columns  again  pressed  fbrward.    The 

ndibuig  order^  partly  across  the  plain,  day  was  clear  and  bright,  there  wa» 

and  pvtlj  into  the  wood.    My  own  jiist  enough  of  frost  in  the  air  to  be 

saction  happened  to  be  thrown  among  agreeable,  and  we  were  all  in  the  high« 


the  trees,  but  taking  post  myaelt, 
duefly  on  the  most  exposed  flank,  I 
enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  of  ob« 
semng  the  whole  course  of  the  ite- 
rations; and  of  the  spectacle,  as  it 
presented  itself,  I  must  endeavour  to 
give  you  something  like  a  distinct  ao« 
amnt. 

it  waa  not  the  custom  of  the  Ame« 
ricana,  you  must  know,  to  protect  the 
front  of  the  army,  either  by  day  or 
night,  by  a  regular  chain  of  outposts. 
Eviery  morning,  indeed,  as  soon  as  it 
waa  light,  a  corps  of  some  five  or  six 
hundred  mountedriflemen  camedown ; 
which,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
plain,  watched  our  movements  in  a 
very  irregular  and  unsoldier-like  man- 
ner. The  head-quarters  of  this  corps 
invariably  eatablished  itself  in  a  house 
distant  about  long  musket-shot  from 
our  sentries,  and  close  to  the  main 
road ;  whilst  the  rest  wandered  here 
and  there,  as  inclination  or  caprice 
seemed  to  direct.  Regularly  as  night 
closed  in,  again  these  mounted  men 
withdrew,  and  then  began  that  system 
of  irritation  in  which  General  Jackson 
•ppeared  to  take  so  much  delight ;  and 
which,  without  in  any  essential  degree 
iofluenctng  the  issues  of  the  campaign, 
served  to  harass  and  annoy  our  troops 
severely.  Why  no  attempt  was  made 
on  our  part,  during  either  of  the  days 
above  mentioaed,  to  drive  back  these 
stragglers,  and  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
enemy's  position,  I  know  not  All 
that  I  .do  Know  is,  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  thought  of;  and  that  even 
od  the  37  th,  when  the  whole  army 
waa  put  in  motion,  our  progresa  waa 
for  a  while  as  slow,  and  as  circum- 
spect, as  if  a  thousand  ambuscades  had 
been  on  all  sides  o(  us.  The  right 
column,  for  example,  which  skirted 
the  wood,  after  moving  forward  about 
three  or  four  hundred  paces,  was  com- 
manded to  halt.  The  house,  it  ap- 
peared, which  the  enemy  usually  oc- 
cupied, had  not  been  examined,  and 
it  -was  not  deemed  prudent  to  pass  it 
by  without  examination.  Instead, 
however,  of  leaving  thia  to  be  effected 

Sthe  lig^t  troops,  a  couple  of  piecea 
oannon  were  ordered  to  the  iront ; 
and  die  empty  mansion  had  the  honour 
of  bdBg  serasl  limes  |xerfanited  with 
^tmoi^^ikfL    ITuB  bang  done.  Mad 


est  spirits.  On  wc  went,  therefore,, 
for  about  three  miles,  without  any  halt 
or  hindrance,  either  from  man  or  in« 
animate  nature,  coming  in  our  way. 
But  all  at  once  a  spectacle  was  pre* 
scnted  to  us,  such,  indeed,  as  we  ought 
to  have  looked  for,  but  such  as  mani« 
festly  took  our  leaders  by  surpiisew 
The  enemy's  army  became  visible.  It 
was  posted  about  forty  yards  in  rear 
of  a  canal,  and  coverea,  though  most 
imperfectly,  by  an  unfinished  breast* 
work.  The  outlines  of  several  bit-i 
teries  had  been  traced,  a  ditch  waa 
marked  out  and  paitlv  begun — ^in  a' 
word,  the  rudiments  of  an  entrenched 
position  were  before  us.  We  who 
were  on  the  right,  felt  neither  astonish* 
inent  nor  regret  at  the  prospect.  We 
saw  that  the  works  were  contemptible, . 
and  we  made  no  doubt  of  carrying 
them  as  soon  as  we  should  fairly  at* 
tempt  it— 4ibove  all,  we  met  witn  no 
interruption  to  our  progress.  But  the 
case  was  otherwise  on  the  left.  The 
head  of  that  column  had  no  sooner 
arrived  within  range  of  the  lines,  thaa 
a  tremendous  cannonade,  not  only 
from  the  guns  in  position,  but  from 
the  ship  and  a  flotilla  of  armed  boats, 
opened  upon  it.  We  could  perceive 
plainly  enough,  that  the  fire  was  not 
narmless;  for  the  column  instantly 
deployed  into  lines  of  battalions,  and 
the  lines,  after  pushing  forward  some 
little  way,  halted,  and  lay  down.  On 
our  side,  however,  an  opposite  course, 
was  pursued.  Though  the  columa 
paused,  for  what  purpose  is,  I  confess, 
a  mystery  to  me;  our  skirmishers 
dashed  in  increased  force  into  the 
wood,  and  became  immediately  en- 
gaged with  a  body  of  riflemen,  who 
were  posted  there  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  right  of  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre. For  an  instant  the  firing  was 
tolerably  sharp ;  but  we  drove  them 
before  us  in  gallant  style,  and  had  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  their  outer  defente^ 
when  an  order  arrived  that  we  should 
proceed  no  farther.  Whilst  I  live^  t 
shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  socli 
an  cnrder  was  issued.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, we  found  the  bog  within  thp  . 
cypress  wood  perfectly  passable;  whilst 
tne  entrenchments  which  it  behoved  ., 
us  to  carry,  cOQUitoi  A^eii  cH  itf}^T%^ 
more  than  a  fen  aXmit^i^iH^^ 
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mouDd  of  earth  thiowiy  up  in  the  rear. 
Qne  spirited  dart,  such  as  we  were 
prepanbg  to  make^  must  have  carried 
vs  through  them.     But  our  ardour 
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line,  totaUy  void  of  buildings.  The 
troops  had  brought  with  them  no  tenis, 
and  of  materials  for  the  coQstractioo 
of  huts  there  was  a  lamentable  scarcity; 


repressed ;  we  were  even  directed    \y  far  the  greatest  number  were  ac- 
tb  fall  back,  and  we  spent  full  four     cordiogly  oouipelkd  to  bivouac  ^  But 


Bours  standing  or  sittmg  idly  under 
cover  of  the  trees,  and  listening  to  the 
■bund  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which 
played  incessantly  u^n  our  comradi  s. 
To  complete  the  business,  wc  were  in- 
formed, about  three  o'clock  in  the 
drtemoon,  that  the  main  body  was 
retiring,  and  a  little  before  dark  we 
followed  the  cxaxuple.  Thus,  without 
80  much  as  one  effort  to  force  through 
thein,  was  a  British  army  baffled  and 
repiilsed  by  a  horde  of  raw  militia- 
n^en,  ranged  in  line  behind  a  mud- 
w[all,  which  could  have  hardly  protect- 
ed them  from  musketry,  far  less  from 
r9und-shot; — there  was  not  a  man 
araon^  us  who  failed  to  experience 
bpth  shame  and  indignation,  when  he 
found  himself  retreating  before  a  force 
for  which  he  entertained  the  mo^l  so- 
vereign contempt. 

I  have  said,  or  I  ou^ht  to  have  said, 
t|^at  the  retrograde  movement,  of  which 
I  ani  now  sperking,  was  conducted  in 
the  mostdisonlerly  manner.  To  save 
the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
cannonade,  which  still  continued,  tlie 
different  regiments  were  directed  to 
break  off  in  fUes  and  small  parties 
fijom  the  right  This  was  done,  and 
to  the  4n^^cans  it  doubtlpsa  con- 
veyed the  idea  that  we  were  not  re- 
tiring, but  flying,  for  they  rent  the 
air  with  slio.uts,  and  plied  us  more 
and  more  briskly  with  grape,  round- 
shot,  and  shells.  It  was  impossible 
tl^t  so  many  missiles  could  be  throwu 
without  causing  some  loss;  about 
thirty  men  out  of  our  column  fell,  and 
at  least  as  many  out  of  the  other.  One 
unfortunate  fellow,  who  was  walking 
before  me,  received  a  nine- pound  sliot 
on  jthf  knapsack,  and  ii  literally  dash- 
ed him  to  pieces ;  but  we  were,  on  the 
whole,  fortunate  to  escape  so  wcU, 
more  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  our 
want  of  resolution  deserved. 

]We  did  not  fall  back  to  our  original 
encampment,  but  having  accomplish- 
ed as  much  space  as  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  pi^tect  u^  acoinst  the  ene- 
my's fire,  we  halt^.  The  ground  now 
occupied  resembled,  in  almoat  every 
particular,  that  left  behind.  X^waaan 
unbroken  flat,  witl)9pt  ijpn,  Mg^tf 


continued  exposure  to  this  variable 
climate  soon  began  to  affect  us  very 
sensibly  ;  and  the  bad  quahty,  as  well 
as  insufficient  supply,  of  food,  was 
sorely  i^lt.  For  all  these  grievances, 
however,  np  remedy  existed;  so  we  di- 
gested them  as  we  best  could,  in  the 
nope  that  better  fortune  might  even 
yet  be  in  store  for  us. 
*  During  the  2&th,  '^th,  30th,  and 
31st,  strong  detachments  from  the 
difiereut  corps  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing up  a  tram  of  heavy  ordnance  from 
the  boats,  witli  ample  eupidies  of 
powder  and  ball.  It  was  not  my  fate 
to  be  employed  on  this  service,  so  I  can 
speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay  ;  but 
tne  labour  and  difficulty  of  accomi* 
pli^hing  it  were,  I  am  told,  beyond  all 
calculation.  Nor  was  it  the  only  irk- 
some duty  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
The  picqucts  never  mounted  withont 
suffering,  sooner  or  later,  an  attack. 
Sometimes  the  enemy  contented  them« 
selves  with  cannonading  the  outposts, 
sometimes  they  advanced  large  corps 
in  the  duy,  who  amused  themselves 
and  us  with  long  and  unprofitable 
skirmishes.  But  their  more  usual  sys- 
tem was  to  steal  forward  in  sectiona 
after  dork,  and  to  harass  us  with  a 
desultory  and  troublesome  fire  of 
musketry  till  morning  That  you  may 
the  better  understand  how  these  af- 
fairs were  conducted,  I  will  detail  to 
you,  at  length,  the  circumstances 
which  attended  a  tour  of  duty,  iu 
which  I  my^lf  was  engaged. 

It  chanced  that^pn  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  I  was  put  in  command  of  a 
picquet  My  post  was  abundantly  ex<* 
posed ;  it  was  a  shallow  dry  ditch,  di8« 
tant  about  half  way  between  our  own. 
and  the  enemy's  lines.  Having  paraded 
my  men  an  hour  before  dawn,  I  mardH 
ed  forward,  and  being  conducted  by 
the  officer  whom  I  was  about  to  re- 
lieve and  the  sentinels,  and  instructed 
as  for  as  he  was  able  to  instruct  me, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  behoved  me 
to  act,  I  set  him  at  liberty,  by  asm-* 
ming.the  station  which  he  abandoned. 
For  some  dmoi  all 


some  time,  all  reniMned  qvet; 
the  day  gradually  dawnadi  nn«Ljntila- 

.    ..  -  ,      ^ light  exhibited  no  manifretatiana  of 

(jfoCto-flyMMM^pfniUiiral  cover;  •  hqnUUdeai^Lon  the  part,  of  the  one- 
.^?^^  <>n  Aq  very-  Jcft  of  the  .  my,  Nve  >BSKa  \a  fiaMet  .«)»s«ri^Brak. 
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thit  we  slumld  aeape  with  fewer  dan- 
gen  uid  btfdihipt  than  had -annoyed 
ov  pradeceaaora.  But  we  were  speedily 
ooDTinced  that  our  calculations  had 
been  formed  on  erroneous  grounds. 
Aa  jet,  neither  I  nor  the  men  had 
Tantured  to  light  a  Hrc ;  wc  found  the 
party  whom  we  came  to  relieve  with- 
out oncy  and  we  so  far  followed  their 
advice,  aa  to  act  for  some  hours  by  the 
pattern  which  they  had  set  us.  But 
the  day  was  piercingly  cold.  A  heavy 
shower  fell  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
abaokite  discomfort  of  our  situation 
proved  too  much  for  the  whispers  of 
UEudencc  Two  firea  were  made  to 
blaie  np,  one  for  the  men,  the  other 
for  myself  and  my  companion.  It 
leeined  as  if  the  Amerii^an  artillery- 
men had  waited  for  some  such  object 
to  direct  their  aim,  for  the  smoke  had 
Iiardly  begun  to  ascend,  when  there 
played  upon  us,  from  a  battery  of  five 
guna,  aa  perfect  a  storm  of  grape-sbot 
u  ever  wiiistled  past  the  ears  of  men 
■Q situated;  and  in  five  minutes  the 
fifea  were  abandoned*  But  with  this 
the  edemy  were  not  contented  ;  under 
cover  'of  the  eannonade,  a  body  of 
lome  two  or  three  hundred  infantry 
advaooed,in  extended  order,  from  the 
liaea.  ■  They  came  on  with  loud  shouts^ 
and  even  before  they  had  arrived  with- 
in anything  like  moderate  ran^e,  com- 
menced a  running  fire  of  musketry 
upon  dbe  sentries.  The  orders  which 
I  nad  received  were  peremptory,  that 
not  an  inch  of  ground  should  be  ^iven 
up,  aa  long  as  I  was  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  it;  ao,  instead  of  desiring 
the  videttes  to  fall  back,  I  advanced 
with  the  body  of  the  picquet  to  sup* 
port  them.  At  length,  a  most  unin- 
teresting ahinnish  ensued.  TheAme- 
rieansy  it  waa  perfectly  manifest,  were 
raw  troopa ;  they  made  no  determined 
efibits,  probably  it  was  not  intended 
that  they  should  make  any  effort  to 
drive  ua  in ;  but  they  pressed  forward, 
f^iem  time  to  time,  creeping  along  the 
cniaiid,  and  running  from  ditch  to 
diteh,  and  retreating  again,  aa  soon  aa 
they  had  disdiorged  their  pieces.  On 
ow  aide,  no  movement  wliatever  waa 
made.  The  men  .lay  down,  as  I  di- 
rected, behind  a  row  of  bushes,  which 
aerved,  at  least,  to  conceal  them  from 
thfv  opponents,  and  each  file  reguUur- 
Ir- shifted  its  ground  a  pace  or  two  to 
the  right  or  Idt  aa  aoon  as  it  had  fired. 
By^th»  meana  many  livea  were  saved ; 
fiw-the  Amerieftis  regularly  nftumed 
ounMnfj  «dk/  tbey  never,  ftikd  to  di- 


rect their  aim  towards'  the  spota  from 
whence  our  smoke  ascended. 

The  affair  having  lasted  about  four 
or  five  hours,  the  enemy  at  length  saw 
fit  to  withdraw,  and  wc  returned  to 
our  ditch,  with  the  trifling  loss  of  on- 
ly two  men  wounded.  Nor  did  they 
renew  their  amusement  during  the 
remaindcT  of  the  day.  Their  can- 
non,  however,  continue<l  to  annoy  ui 
to  the  lost,  insomuch  that  the  very 
sentinels  were  under  the  necessity  of 
hiding  themselves.  Not  anodier  mua^ 
kct  was  fired ;  and  we  were  content  to 
put  up  with  the  one  as  being,  at  idl 
events,  less  disagreeable  than  tne  other* 
But  as  darkness  set  in,  causes  of  dis- 
turbance multiplied  upon  us;  of  which 
not  the  least  alarmins  arose  from  the 
culpable  negligence  of  some  of  our  own 
people. 

It  was  customary  at  this  time  to 
cover  the  army  during  the  day  with  a 
line  of  posts,  which  were  considered 
too  weak  to  guard  it  effectually  at 
night.  The  consequence  was,  that 
just  before  dusk  every  evening,  a  re- 
inforcement was  sent  up ;  which,  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  among  the 
different  picquets  already  established* 
formed  a  distinct  picquet  of  itself.  The 
post  attache<l  to  it  lay  between  my 
party  and  a  party  of  the  light  brigade; 
in  other  words,  it  was  accustomed  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  a  line,  of  which 
we  formed  the  flanks.  To-night,  by 
some  accident  or  another,  the  addi- 
tional picquet  was  late  of  arriving. 
Our  orders — I  mean  the  orders  of  the 
out-posts  on  the  right  and  left— were 
to  contract  their  sentries  at  sun-set, 
that  room  might  be  left  for  the  sen- 
tries from  the  assisting  guard  to  plant 
themselves.  We  obeyed  them  thia 
evening  as  usual.  But  the  state  of  our 
ft>elincs  may  be  more  easily  imagi- 
ned than  describe<l,  when  hour  after 
hour  stole  on,  and  no  force  appeared 
to  fill  up  the  gap  which  we  had  made. 
How  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  other 
post  behaved,  I  know  not;  but  for 
me^  having  waited  as  long  aa  a  sense 
of  duty  would  allow,  I  set  out,  attend* 
eti  by  my  sergeant,  to  ascertain  the  ' 
cause  of  this  unaccountable  delay.  As 
I  trudged  along,  a  thousand  uneaajf 
thoughts  rose  into  my  mind.  Some« 
times  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  di- 
vision might  have  been  cut  off;  at 
other  times,  the  hazard  which  not  ' 
we  only,  but  the  entire  arm^  i«xi<»  ^  =  . 
a  ^arfjviaal,  occuitfA  lo  ycv^\  'S^A^ 
could  not,  w\l\\  *udi  i^aa\kN«oo*Sa.  wf 
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mind,  quit  tbe  post  of  danger.    On  out  with  fatigue,  I  bad  returned  to 

the  contrary,  I  patrolled  backwards  the  ditch,— not  to  seat  myself  beside 

and  forwardfl,  from  the  extreme  left  of  a  comfortable  blaze,— for  no  fire  wm 

our  own  line,  to  the  extreme  right  of  lighted,  and  it  would  bare  been  mad* 

the  otlier,  listening  from  time  to  time,  ness  to  think  of  lighting  one,— but  ts 

in  tbe  greatest  anxiety,  and  finally  I  rest  my  limbs  a  little  by  lying  down, 

made  up  my  mind  to  throw  out  some'  and  to  smoke  a  cigar.  I  was  thus  em« 

extra  sentries.    But  as  I  was  prepa-  ployed,  when  a  heavy  rolling  noise^ 

ring  to  carry  the  resolution  into  prac-  like  the  movement  of  artillery.  cau|^t 

tice,  my  attention  wa^  suddenly  called  my  ear.    It  proceeded  from  the  enoi 

oflT  to  other  objects.    A  heavy  tramp-  my's  lines,  and  its  direction  was  plain- 

ling  of  feet  became  audible.    There  ly  enough  towards  our  camp,  though 

WIS  a  sound,  too,  directly  in  front,  as  greatly  to  the  left  of  my  most  remote 

of  horses  gidloping,  anil  first  one  vi-  sentinels.     I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 

dette,  then  another,  challenged.  I  ran  once  more  hurried  to  the  nront.  I  had 

to  the  spot,  and  reached  it  just  as  the  traversed  about  half  the  apace  which 

men  fired.    The  report  was  followed  divided  the  picquct  from  the  vidette^ 

by  a  burst,  as  if  a  squadron  of  cavalry  when  the  rolling  sound  ceaaed ;  and 

had  broken,  and  was  retreating.    But  the  reader  will  not  doubt,  that  I  tuni« 

whilst  I  was  watching  here,  the  same  ed  my  eyes  anxiously  to  the  spot  where 

sound  of  troops  marching,  caught  my  it  did  so.     I  pauaid,  too,  for  a  m(H 

car,  and  on  hurrying  back  to  the  void  mcnt ;  and  btfore  I  could  resume  my 

apace,  it  became  every  moment  more  progress,  three  distinct  flaahea,  follow* 

and  more  distinct.  I  called  aloud,  but  ed  by  a  similar  number  of  reporta,  suf- 

no  one  answered.    Tliis  was  alarming  ficiently  informed  me  of  the  cause  of 

enough;  and  what  made  it  more  so  my  disturbance.     The  enemy,  finding 

was,  that  ihe  corps,  whatever  it  might  that  their  heavy  artillery  hardly  reach* 

be,  seemed  to  approach  in  echellon  ed  our  camp,  had  moved  two  field* 

from  the  front.     One  man  only  was  pieces   and  a  mortar  without  their 

with  me;  but  determined  neither  to  lines,  and  advancing  them  as  near  to 

suffer  a  surprise,   nor  needlessly  to  the  sentries  as  a  regard  to  tlieir  ovn 


disturb  the  camp,  I  pushed  forward, 
pistol  in  hand,  towards  the  road.  Wc 
challenged  again  and  again --no  one 
heeded  us.  ^ly  finger  already  press* 
ed  the  trigger,  as  a  body  of  men  be- 
came perc4  ptible,  and  I  refrained  from 
firing  only,  till  I  should  have  challen« 
ged  the  third  time.  It  was  well  that 
I  had  been  thus  prudent,  for  the  corps 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  long- 
looked- for  detaclimcnt,  which  had  by 
Homc  means  or  another  contrived  to 
lose  itd  way,  and  was  row  wandering 
back  from  the  ver^-  brink  of  the  ene- 
my's canal,  to  which  it  had  proceed- 
ed. Uelieved  as  I  could  not  out  feel, 
at  this  discovery,  my  indignation  was 
nevertheless  too  great  not  to  burst 
forth  in  words.  I  rated  the  unfortu- 
nate officer  in  command  roundly,  and 
leaving  \ny  sergeant  to  assist  him  in 
placing  his  sentinels,  returned  to  my 
own  picquet. 

It  was  now  about  midnight,  and 
the  darkness  had  become  almost,  with- 
out a  metaphor,  such  as  might  be  felL 
Instead  of  a  frost,  a  thick  mist  hung 
in  the  air,  which  not  onl^  annoyed  by 
the  cold    moisture  which   it  threw 
around  us,  but  effectually  hindered 
tlw  stars  from  casting  even  iheiT  feo 
^<^  glwmcr  orer  the  scene.    Wpm 


safety  would  allow,  were  now  cannoii* 
ading,  not  the  out- posts,  but  tbe  main 
body  of  the  British  army.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  balls  fell  not  short 
of  their  mark.  Looking  bade  tomodi 
the  position,  I  saw  that  the  firea  were 
hastily  covered  up ;  and  the  murmur 
of  voices  which  arose,  gave  testimony, 
that  they  were  not  thus  stifled  before 
it  was  necessary. 

Ko  directions  had  been  given  to  us 
how  we  should  act,  in  case  of  auch  an 
emergency, — ^because,  in   truth,  the 
emergency  had  never  been  contempltf* 
ted;  yet  botli  my  companion  and  my'* 
self  felt  strongly  tempted  to  try,  whe- 
ther or  not  we  might,  by  a  forwaid 
dash,  make  ourselves  maatera  of  thdr  : 
guns.     We  had  even  resolved  upon 
hazarding  the  attempt,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  arranging  our  men  for  the  pup* 
pose,  when  tne  firing  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the  sound  of  artillery  retreating 
became  audible.     To  have  followed 
them  in  their  retreat  would  have  been 
madness— even  when  we  thought  of 
attacking,  we  hoped  for  suoceas  only 
by  coming  unexpectedly  upon  them,  for 
we  were  by  no  means  strong  eiiougl^ 
nor  was  it  at  all  in  accordance  with  our 
dul^  \o\MAax^«sckaKXllQ!awith  -tlM.wboio 

Xm«K\QKU  vnii^*  Vt^^besoteits^^reK. 
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miticd  them  to  depart  unmolested^  and 
eoDtented  oundves  with  patrolling 
foiVard,  about  half  an  hour  after^  to 
lee  that  all  was  right. 

From  that  time,  till  towards  morn- 
ing, we  were  left,  in  a  great  measure, 
undiaturbed.  The  enemy,  it  appeared^ 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  gave 
thomselvea  up  to  repose,  whilst  we  con- 
tinued vif;ilant  as  beforb,  though  with^ 
out  meeting  with  any  serious  cause  of 
skrm.  About  two  hours  before  day- 
break, howeyer,  a  general  stir  took 
place  in  the  American  lines.  It  was 
their  mustering  time ;  they  were  then 
getting  under  arms — ^not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  us,  but  to  oppose  any 
attack  which  we  might  hazard,  and 
they  did  so  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpeta,  and  other  martial  instru- 
ments. The  efiect  of  this  warlike  tu- 
muU»  as  it  broke  in  all  at  once  upon 
the  silence  of  night,  was  remarkably 
fine.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  there. 
The  rereillie  having  ceased,  and  the 
difoent  regiments  having  taken  their 


ground^  two  or  three  tolerably  full 
bands  began  to  play,  which  continued 
to  entertain  both  their  own  people  and 
us  till  broad  day-light  came  in.  Beinjg^ 
fond  of  music, — particularly  of  the 
music  of  a  military  band,  I  crept  for- 
ward beyond  the  sentries,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  listening  to  it.  The  airs  wnich 
they  played  were,  some  of  them,  ipl-' 
ritless  enough,---the  Yankees  are  nOt 
famous  for  their  good  taste  in  any* 
thing  } — but  one  or  two  of  the  waltaes 
struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  beautl^ 
ful ;  the  tune,  however,  whicii  seemeA 
to  please  themselves  the  most,  wafe 
their  national  air  known  among  us  hf 
the  title  of  "  Yankee  Doodle ;"  for 
they  repeated  it  at  least  six  times  in 
the  course  of  their  practice. 

Dawn  was  beginning  to  appear^ 
when  the  party  destined  to  relieve  uii 
came  up.  Having  communicated  to 
the  officer  in  command  as  much  infor- 
mation as  I  myself  possessed,  I  very 
gladly  called  in  my  sentinels,  mustcreSt 
my  people,  and  marched  to  the  reaiw 
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Hating  hitherto  said  but  little  of 
the  pontions  of  the  hostile  aimies,  or 
of  toe  eflfect  which  a  glance  from  the 
one  to  the  other  was  cuculated  to  pro-; 
duoe,  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  stepping  greatly  out  of  my  way,  if 
I  endemvour  here  to  make  up  for  my 
ftnner  omissions. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the 
Add  of  operations  consisted  of  a  nar- 
row plain,  hemmed  in  on  one  hand  by 
the  Mianssippi,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  woddy  morass.    The  open  space 
between  these  extremities  could  not- 
exeeed  one  thousand  yards,  whilst  the 
distmoe  of  the  Britisn  from  the  Ame- 
riflaa  eamp  may  be  calculated  at  about 
two  miles  and  a  half.    Aa  there  was^ 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  vision,  the 
disposition  of  our  force  could  as  easily  - 
be  noted  from  the  enemy's  lines,  aa 
their  linea  oould  be  seen  trom  omr  hi-' 
vooac  ;  but  the  point  from  which  to 
obtain  the  most  satisfactory  view  of 
both,  waa  the  line  of  our  advanced* 

CI.  He  who  stood  there  saw,  in  hit 
^  a  long  paranet,  composed  en- 
tinly  of  earth  whioi  was  riveted  with' 
Uunplanka,  and  supported  by  stakes. 
About  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  advance 
of  ity  nn  A  bayo,  or  canal,  measaring/ 
lo.ril  'amesnuias,  &oin  tat.  ta  Bttmn 
AHlnwfiik,    TUs,  howerer,  eadicd 


considerably  to  the  lef^  of  the  river  • 
indeed  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
covered  more  than  two-tbirda  of  the 
front  of  the  entrenchment,  whilst  upon 
the  high  road,  and  somewhat  out  ofthe 
line,  was  again  erected  a  flankins  re* 
doubt;  there  was  a  semicircular  bat* 
tery  about  the  middle,  and  a  thirds 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  profeo* 
sion,  an  inverted  Ridau,  protected  the 
extremity  which  joined  tlie  wood.  Ois 
the  summit  ofthe  central  work,  a  lofty' 
flag-staff  was  erected,  fVom  which  a' 
large  American  ensisn  constantly  wa« 
ved ;  whilst  in  rear  ofthe  breast- work, 
a  crowd  of  white  tents  showed  them« 
selves,  not  a  few  of  which  bore  flaga 
at  the  top  of  their  poles.  The  Amo» 
rican  camp,  in  short,  exhibited  at  least 
as  mudi  of  the  pomp  and  circumstanoa 
of  war  as  modem  camps  are  aocustomN 
ed  to  exhibit ;  and  the  spirits  of  its  in^ 
mates  were  kept  continually  in  a  stater 
of  exdtation  by  the  bands  of  martial 
music. 

How  diffifrent  was  the  speetade  U> 
which  a  glance  towards  the  rear  intnW 
duced  die  spectator,  presenting  exactlr- 
the  saine  extent  of  nront ;  the  Britiatt 
army  lay  there  without  tenta,  without 
wmrks,  'without  ihow ,  ii\\VuQa\  ^^axil^ft^ 
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were  erected,  «nd  these,  which  con-  lily  employed  in  bringing  op  heavy 

Biased  only  of  pieces  of  plank«  torn  from  cannon,  with  large  stores  of  ammuni* 

the  houses  and  fences  near,  furnished  lion,  fW>ni  the  fleet.  The  object  of  this, 

but  an  inefficient  protection  against  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  to  en*- 

ihe  indeinency  of  tne  weather.    Our  -ble  the  artillery  and  engineer  officers 

men  might  accordingly  be  observed,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  scheme  wbi^th^ 

some  of  them,  walking  backwards  and  had  suggested.    They  proposed  to  the 

.ibrwards,  collected  in  groups  round  General »  r^ularlv  to  breach  the  ene* 

.their  fires,  others  stretched  at  length  my's  lines,  and  they  undertook,  pro* 

,in.  the  sun-beams,  apparently  rejuidi^  Tided  proper  dispositions  were  made, 

in  the  warmth  whicn  they  conveyed.  '  to  silence  their  batteries  in  the  course 

No  band  played  among  them,  nor  did  of  three  hours.    At  an  early  hour  on 

a  bugle  give  its  sound,  except  to  warn  the  3  tst,  about  twenty  long  eightoens, 

.the  hearers  of  danger,  and  put  them  and  ten  twenty-four  pounders  being 

on  the  alert ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rou-  ready,  besides  powder  and  ball  enou^ 

tine  of  duty  was  conducted  m  as  much  for  six  hours  continued  Ctinnonadiiig^ 

ulence  as  if  there  had  been  no  musi-  it  was  determined  to  throw  up,  in  the 

jcal  instruments  in  the  camp.    It  was  courseof  the  night,  four  redoubts, from 

impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  behind  which  our  gunners  might  take 

.oontrast  whidi  the  conditions,  and  ap-  aim  with  increased  security  and  eSect, 

parent  comforts,  of  the  invading  and  With  this  view,  detachments  from  each 

Aefendi  ng  hosts,  presen  ted .  brigade  got  under  arms  soon  after  dark. 

But  if  there  was  so  much  to  interest  and  moved  to  the  front.  Having  ad« 
Md  excite  during  the  day,  at  night  the  vanoed,  in  profound  ^ilence,  about  a 
aoene  assumed  a  thousand  degrees  of  couple  of  hundred  vards  beyond  the 
more  excitement  and  attraction.  Then  Tidettes,  the  v?orking  parties  were 
an  hundred  fires,  from  the  one  en-  commanded  to  halt — and  protected  by 
campment  as  well  as  from  the  other,  the  two  battalions  of  the  light  infan- 
threw  up  a  bright  red  light  into  the  try,  the  85th  and  95th  rifle-corps,  they 
air,  round  which  groups  could  be  seen,  pitched  their  arms  and  b^an  opera- 
moving  or  sitting,  in  attitudes  the  most  tions.  All  was  conducted  with  the  most 
Varied  and  picturesque.  M^ith  the  perfect  order.  Not  a  man  spoke,  but 
Ameriama,  indeed,  the  light  falling  digging  sedulously  at  the  spot  pointed 
itKongly  upon  a  thousand  tall  mar-  out  to  liim,  each  strove  to  execute  his 
quees,  produced  an  efiect  as  beautiful  task,  more  steadily  and  more  qnieily 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  while  even  than  another.  Nor  were  the  offioers 
the  rude  huts  and  blanket  tents  of  the  backward  m  aflbrding  them  aasistanoe. 
British  troops,  exhibited,  when  begirt  There  were  no  idle  bands  here ;  every 
with  flames,  an  appearance  far  more  one  wielded  a  spade  or  a  pidc-axe,  and 
imposing  than  they  ever  assumed  when  knowing,  as  we  all  knew ,  that  we  work- 
the  sun's  rays  smote  them.  Then  aeain,  ed  for  life  and  death,  wielded  it  at  once 
the  few  solitary  fires  which  marked  the  cautiously  and  zealously.  The  conse* 
stations  of  some  of  the  outposts,  were  quence  was,  that  long  before  the  firrt 
not  without  their  efiect  in  heightening  atreaks  of  dawn  appeared,  three  solid 
t^e  sublimity  of  the  panorama ;  while  demitoons  were  completed,  and  thir^ 
A  cannon  or  mortar  discharged,  from  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  pUoed  in  lea* 
time  to  time,  by  the  enemy,  gave  to  diness  to  open  the  fire,  as  soon  as  thiie 
the  whole  on  appearance  of  warliko  should  be  light  enough  to  direct  it. 
grandeur,  than  wnich  nothing  almost  Never  was  any  Mlure  more  remark- 
can  be  conceived  more  imposing.  In  able  or  unlocked  for  than  this.  The  in* 
short,  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  fantry,havingaccomplisbed  their  tasks, 
which  attended  the  guidance  of  a  fell  back;  and  took  ground  some  hnn- 
picquet,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  spent  drcd  yards  or  two.inrearof  the  batteries. 
4ny  portion  of  my  time  in  a  state  of  There  we  lay,  anxiously  expecting  the 
higher  enjoyment,  than  when,  during  sun  to  rise,  and  confidently  anticipated, 
the  silence  of  night,  I  was  perambula-  that  long  before  his  setting,  vre  stiould 
ting  from  sentry  to  sentry,  and  feast-  be  snugly  housed  in  the  dty  of  New 
ing  my  eyes  on  the  different  olgects  Orleans.  But  the  mn,  as  if  aahamed 
which  I  have  here  soinadeqnatdy  iuo«  to  shine  upon  our  disgraoe,  waa  ik»w 
eeeded  in  dembiDg.  of  making  his  appeaiance;  a.hativy- 

fhMwe  mid,  that  daring  the  lut  mist  ebscund  him ;  and  thai 

toneariiNirdiQni^  the  troops  were  ba«  nu  iu  iAmiMK&  VAin  k 
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away.  Atlast,  how<.-ver,  tho  cncinj'a  truth,  inilrcd,  b,  tltit  mt  were  al 
linCB  were  vitiblc,  BDcI  tlien  bcran  a  Uioroiiglity  worn  out.  Erttyiiuabail 
fire  fram  our  battcrica,  no  liriHk,  and  been  bun/.  In  crnnc  way  or  anotber, 
a  itiaililj  k*pt  up,  that  we,  who  were     during  the  past  wwk ;      ■     -      •    • 


behind,  made  not  the  Binalleat  doubt 
of  ita  effect.  It  was  inEWfrcd  for  a 
while  ftintly,  and  with  W(.iniri|;  diffl- 
eu1ty>  By  and  by,  however,  ihit  ene< 
my'i  nliitatioti  bicanic  more  ipirited, 
tiil  it  gradually  ■iirpaurd 


been  witliout  ilrep  or  a  regular  meal 
for  BiJily  houTs ; — it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  the<«  Kpoke  and  thought 
IcH  of  fiitiirc  glory,  than  of  iDuite> 
iliatc  lufti'riniT.  Yvt  were  our  fatiguca 
by  no  mcanK  at  an  end.    The  enciny 


in  rapidity  and  pt«ciiion.     We     having  mailc  no  ntttnipt  to  carry  oiT 
a  gooadcil  alarmed    "  *'""   ""  '      '*"    ' -i-^l      .-■-__,.__» 


,t  lhl«,  and 
the  more  that  a  rumour  toon  got 
abroad,  that  our  bnttcrioi  wtre  not 
proof  agrinit  the  atntiKing  force  of  ilie 
American  ahoL  Wc  had,  it  may  he 
itated,  imprudcntlf  rolled  into  the  pa- 
tapeti  barrda  filled  with  nignr,  uniter 
Ae  improMion  that  tngar  would  jiroTe 
aa  eSi.'etnal  ai  mnd  fn  cheeking  thi 


ihL-  hc.ivy  p«ii»,  which  we  abaiuloned 
to  their  fote,  it  wafl  judgrd  adviaablc 
to  bring  tlieni  into  the  cnmp  aa  lonn  ai 

-  wontd  allow;  and  for 

rorking  partin  were 
g  Boon  B9  the  darkneta 
■crrencd  them.  It  wai  iny  forttme  to 
accompany  til  em.  Thelabourofdra^ 
ging  a  number  of  huge  ahipi'  guna 


I  purpoBc, 


pregrvw  of  cannon  hallx.     Rut  the     ont  of  the  u>n  toil  Into  which  the^ 

event  allowed  thnt  wo  had  been  com-*     hod  nink,  crippled,  too,  as  moat  of 

plelely  mistaken.     The  enemy's  ahnt     them  were  in  thrh 

pnetraied  thfaefugar-hogahendiaa  if 

they  had  been  so  many  empty  cask*, 

diainouiiting  our  guns,  and  killing  our 

artillery-raeninthcTerycentreorihcir 

works.     There  could  bo  imall  doubt, 

■1  Boon  aa  thne  fact*  were  eitiblieheil, 

how  the  nnnonading  would  end.  Our     behind.     Theiip  wc  rendercil  UKleii, 

Are  alackened  every  moment,  that  of    it  is  true,  hylircaking  their  tr 


extreme  hy  far  than  any  oi 
to  find  it ;  indeed,  it  wm  nuE  mi  mar 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  tmt  taak 
cnnne  tn  a  conclunion,  and  oven  then 
it  had  been  rcry  imperfectly  perform- 
" '      Five  gnns  were  eventually  left 


the  Ameriema  became  every  moment     but 


n  the^onine 


nMi«  tFirible,  till  at  length,  aRer  net     of  tliclateoperRtiotiii,  the Britiah nmy 


1  two  boun  and  a  half  of 
firing,  our  batterieii  were  all  wleneeil. 
'Ae  Amnican  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  remained  aa  liiile  injured  as 
ever,  and  we  were  completely  foiled. 

WfaUat  tnir  cannon  cnntiiincd  lo 
filay,  the  enemy  contented  themwlvca 
oy  retnnrine  their  salutr ;  hut  in  pro 
portion  ai  tac  Are  eeniied,  thcv  began 
to  direct  their  artillery,  not  at  t1ie  )mt> 
tAieaonly,  hut  at  tlic  infantry  in  rear. 
Onr  men  were  accordingly  cominnnd- 
<d  to  lie  down  ;  hut  evi;n  thus,  nil  the 
ihot  paawd  not  liarmleBS.  and  abntit  eompU'lrl 
twelvcpetKniiof everyrank werckill-  required  to  prrfr 
ed  or  wonndcd.  A*  onoit  aa  this  lie- 
carae  known,  and  it  eonlil  no  loiigrr 
be  concealed,  that  the  promi«c»  of  the 
engineer  department  were  not  likely 
to  be  fblflllcd,  the  army  were  ngniu 
commandnl  to  tall  back  ;  and  it  again 
UMik  up  ita  ground,  foiled,  irritate], 
and  diilmrtnied,   in  ita  former  bi- 


I  need  hardly  ohiicrvc,  that  mtn  wlio 
Ini]  of  late  ui'uUi^iine  no  mnrh.  and 
c  them  BO  liitU'  imwjNvt  uf 


off  without  the  lo«  of  b 
itii  artillery. 

I  do  not  ireolleet  to  have  eitptf- 
ricnced  at  any  period  of  my  lift,  n 
dogreeorfatii*itc  at  all  tobecompaicd 
with  that  which  now  oppieMcit  mr. 
During  three  whole  nights  and  dayn 
1  had  never  clowd  an  eye;  mj  fooffl, 
dorinj;  that  entire  upoce,  eonsuted  of 
n  small  tfnantity  of  nalt'bcer,  a  aca- 
bfi«niit  or  two,  ami  a  Utile  n\m ;  nwl 
rvni  that  I  eoukl  hanlly  ftml  time  or 
leisure   to  eouMimr.     (  waa  now  to 
;  that  hail  1  bceii 
I  any  duly  at  the 
iiiil.  I  queslion  whellier  my  bo- 
dily Klmi|:;th  woulil  hare  rarrinl  me 
tlimngh  it.     It  won  liot  williont  some 
difficulty  that  I  contrivcit  10  drag  mj 
limlia  back  to  the  camp;  ami  having 
done  El),  all  thoughta  of  further  exer- 
tion was  laid  asitle,— I  threw  myarff 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  in  an  in- 
1  w^E  nsk«p.  and  the  cvcnhi;; 
^iiifting  to  cloie  in,  befiirp  thn. 


II  U-giTifting  tn 


refreshment   lur   i 


,  bepan  to  feel  botii  thtir  mil    -knewnol  how  lo  (KBtt«e\cW)fj\V«Sfc- 
and   Bpirit  jinif^i.i/(r  ^nhwrfc      The     M      I   xivy-  vrrfe«\s  T(?i\ni«i  V*  xtii. 
I'l/.  X.V//,  ;  ". 
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natural  vigour  of  boily  ami  iiitn J,  and  aiid  tlay,  Tbv  parapet,  whiahj  on 
perfectly  willing  to  act  or  suffer  the  morning  of  the  27tliy  any  tolcr- 
whatevcr  oar  kaucTB  might  think  fit  ably  actiTo  man  would  have  over* 
to  reoaire.  kaped  with  ease,  was  now  heightrn- 
i  It  lias  been  mud,  that  the  bod  quo-  cd  to  an  ordinary  altitude ;  whilst  a 
iity,  and  insuffirient  quantity  of  pro-  ditch,  measuring  from  ten  to  fifkeea 
visions  i«sued  out  to  the  troops,  in  tlie  feet  in  widtbj  and  from  four  to  eight 
rourse  of  these  operations,  was  sorely  feet  in  depth,  covered  and  protecUd 
felu  The  truth  is,  that  the  few  sup-  it,  from  one  flank  to  the  other.  It 
plies  which  the  country  at  first  fur-  was  understood,  too,  that  tvro  addi- 
aished,  became  exhausted  in  a  day  ;  tional  lines,  in  rear  of  that  before  us. 
and  we  were,  of  necessity,  reduced  al-  were  in  progress  of  completion,  whilst 
flioet  from  the  first,  to  depend  entire-  rafts,  boats,  and  vessels  of  sil  sises 
)y  upon  the  fleet  for  our  subsist-  and  dimensions,  crowded  the  M issis-i 
ence.  Thiit  the  snilors  exerted  them-  sippi,  and  commanded  the  whole  flat, 
aelves  strenuously  to  hinder  us  i'rom  Witli  respect  to  the  British  army 
experiencing  any  serious  inconvenio  again,  its  time  was  now  powerfully 
ence  on  tliat  account,  no  one  can  de-  oi-cupieil,  in  digging  a  canal  from  the 
ny,— they  were  at  the  oar  continually ;  end  of  the  bayo,  by  which  we  had 
but  sometimes  the  weather  proved  efibcted  our  landing,  up  to  the  riirer. 
such  as  to  retard  their  progress,  and  The  object  to  be  attained  by  this  work 
sometimes  they  neglected  to  set  out,  could  not  be  concealed ;  it  waa intend- 
till  the  Commissaries*  store  had  be-  ed  to  bring  up  boats  from  tlie  f^ke, 
come  wellnigh  emptied.  On  all  such  ami  to  transport  a  division  over  the 
occasions,  we  were  compelled  to  put  river,  so  as  to  cspture,  and  turn 
up  with  half-oUowance.  Yet  we  ma-  against  themselves,  the  whole  of  the 
nagcd  to  enjoy  luxuries,  too,  such  as  American  artillery  there  planted^ 
they  were.  The  country  abounded  in  Now,  though  it  ill  becomes  nic,  espe- 
sugar— and  here  and  there  an  orchard  daily  after  the  pledge  vidiich  1  have 
of  Seville  oranges  adorned  it«  It  was  given  to  the  contrary,  to  hacard  any 
cnstoroaij  amongst  us  to  substitute  opinion  on  the  measurea  puraned  in 
burned  biscuits  for  coffee,  whicli  there  this  campaign,  I  miut  be  permitted 
way  no  difficulty  in  rendering  sweet ;  to  observe,  that  never  were  men  so  se- 
and  we  maile  out  of  the  oranges  and  verely,  and  so  uselessly  haraawd  as 
sugar  no  indifferent  marmaludc.  Nor  in  this  undertaking.  Of  the  sdieme 
was  this  the  only  use  to  which  we  whidi  proposed  to  carry  the  batteries 
turned  the  former  of  these  articles,  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  impossible 
When  pork  and  bread  ran  short,  it  to  speak  in  terms  too  laudatory;  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  both  offi-  was  the  only  plan  which  in  our  cir« 
ocra  and  men  to  appease  the  cravings  cumstances  offered  any  chance  of  suc- 
of  hunger  by  eating  the  suraur ;  not,  cess,  and  it  ought  to  liavc  been  adopt* 
indeed,  as  it  was  found  in  the  casks,  ed  at  once.  But  why  break  the  spin  to, 
but  after  they  had  moulded  it  into  and  wear  out  the  strength  of  the 
cakes.  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  us  troops,  by  setting  men  to  excavate  a 
would  have  selected  such  food,  had  a  trench,  full  two  miles  in  length,  and 
duHoe  been  submitted  to  him ;  but  we  six  feet  deep  ?  We  had  drsgg^  heavy 
were  very  thankful  for  it,  and  in  no  twenty*four  pounders  over  land,  from 
instance  did  it  prove  otherwise  than  the  mouth  of  the  creek ;  where  woukl 
whokaomc  and  nutritious.  have  been  the  difficulty  of  transport* 
In  the  meanwhile,  neither  the  ing  any  number  of  light  boats,  in  a  si- 
American  general  nor  our  own  re-  milar  manner  ?  In  my  humUe  o(^ 
mained  inactive,  though,  on  our  part,  nion,  time  and  toil  were  never  so 
the  confidence  of  success  which  once  thoroughly  wasted  as  they  were  then, 
prevailedj.  had  manifestly  abated.  Net  Had  a  few  rollers  been  framed,  bai^g^ 
onlv  were  fresh  troops  seen  to  pour  gigs,  cutters,  and  even  lannchca, 
daily  into  the  enemy's  camp,  but  a  might  have  been  run  through  the  bog 
line  of  works  was  bc^n  by  them  on  with  perfect  ease ;  and  all  the  risks 
the  oppoaite  side  of  the  nver,  firom  and  nnoertainty  of  artificial  navigation 
whith  they  contrived  to  enfilade  oar  avoided. 

b|fotiac>  with  no  fewer  than  dghieen  But  our  Chief  theuf^  otherwise,  er 

phcmateanagm.   On  their  main  poai-  rather  the  ponbilitj«f  moving  boats;, 

^^on^Mkcwiae,    thoy  laboured  night  cK<;i\ki  \Vitoa^'wa.Vff>tMver.occiin«d 


lwi?0 
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to  bim.  The  consequence  was,  thtt 
ihe  whok  army,  beiog  diviilod  into 
tbnr  relays,  woricod  incessantly  by  (ky 
aud  by  night,  from  the  morning  of  the 
tfrl  up  to  the  evening  of  tlie  6th  of 
January.  It  was  a  gigantic  under, 
talcing ;  bat  we  accomplished  it,  for,  at 
the  period  last  mentioned,  an  artificial 
fanyo  was  formed,  to  all  appearance  at 
least,  not  less  navigable  than  the  na* 
tural  one.  All,  therefore,  was  now 
ncpectation ;  noi  did  many  hours  elapse 
before  expectation  was  converted  into 
certainty. 

The  relay  to  which  Charlton  and  I 
belonged  had  ended  their  tasks  at  day- 
break on  the  morning  of  the  7tii ;  we 
had  retired  to  our  hut,  for  a  hut  we 
happened  to  possess,  and  having  stopt 
fiir  an  hour  or  two,  we  were  seated  at 
oar  breakfast,  more  blessed,  if  the 
trutk  must  be  told,  in  the  excellence 
of  our  appetites,  than  in  the  means 
which  we  possessed  of  gratifying  them, 
llie  colour-sergeant  entering  at  the 
moment,  Uid  down  the  r^mcntal  or* 
derly  book  before  us.  Charlton  eagerly 
j^raspcd  it,  and  having  read  it  in  si- 
lenee,  handed  it  to  me.  I  also  ready 
and,  as  far  as  ray  memory  may  be 
trustad,  to  the  following  effect  :— 

''  The  troops  will  be  under  arms 
two  hbwns  befiire  daylight  to-morrow 
monniigy .  wheik  the  army  will  form 
into  two  columns  in  the  fallowing  or« 
der : — ^The  right  column,  consisting 
of  the  4th,  Slsty  and  44th  regiments, 
shall  take  post  near  the  wood,  the  44th 
leading  and  bearing  the  gabions  and 
fascinea  ;  the  1^  column  composed  of 
one  eompany  from  the  43d  r^liment, 
one  eompany  from  the  7  th,  the  93d, 
and  7th  West  India  rq^men^  ahall  sta- 
tion itaelf  upon  the  road.  The  95th 
icgimeiit,  iu  extended  order,  shall  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the 
head  of  one  column  and  the  head  of 
te.other,  whilst  the  7th  and  43d  sliali 
Bemain  in  reserve."  Tlie  orders  then 
went  on  to  state,  that  a  general  assault 
would  be  made  upon  the  enemy's  lines ; 
that  the  commander  of  the  forces  placed 
the  fiillost  reliance  in  the  gallantry  of 
bis  troops,  and  the  skill  of  his  ofiicers ; 
that  arzangements  were  made  so  as  to 
assure  success,  and  that  he  confidently 
trusted  that  to-morrow  would  add  an 
additional  laurel  to  the  many  wliich  al- 
ready ailorned  the  brows  of  his  brave 
followers.  The  order  was  well  ex- 
pressed. We  read  it  with  intense  in- 
tensity aud  we  dtiamned,  ihat,  as  far 


as  we  were  concerned  at  kust^  no  ex* 
crtions  should  be  spared  to  hinder  the 
general's  hopes  from  suffering  a  hHght. 

When  men  are  made  aware,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  thev 
will  be  brought  into  a  situation  which 
will  require  all  their  energies  ctf  mind 
and  body  to  bear  ■  them  honourably 
Uirough,  they  almost  unavoidably  oonk 
gregate  together,  and  indulge  in  nu** 
merouB  surmises  as  to  the  results  whidr 
are  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  means 
which  to  each  appears  best  calculated 
to  render  these  results  favourable.  On 
the  present  occasion,  for  example,  not 
many  minutes  elapsed  ere  our  hut 
became  a  place  of  assembly  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  officers  attached 
to  the  corps.  It  was  then  explained, 
that  the  measures  to  which  iaenend 
Pakcnham  so  confidently  alluded,  con- 
sisted  in  the  pushing  across  of  the  8oth 
regiment,  a  body  of  marines  and  soa* 
men,  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  by 
whom  the  guns  mounted  there  wouhl  be 
turned,  so  as  to  take  the  American  po* 
bition  in  reverse.  Next  came  o  variety 
of  speculations  as  to  the  propriety  of  in* 
trusting  a  ruplment  so  miserably  eom^ 
maiided  as  tne  4ttb,  with  the  vitally 
important  office  of  carrying  the  ladders 
anu  fascines ;  whilst  the  chances  of  suc^ 
cess  or  failure,  the  probability  of  indi* 
vidual  escapes,  aud  in  the  event  of  hii 
escaping,  the  mode  in  which  each  pro- 
posed to  spend  his  evening  after  he  had 
established  himself  in  New  Orleans^ 
these  furnished  topics  of  conversation 
for  several  hours.  At  last,  however^ 
the  petty  council  bipke  up,  and  each 
betook  himself  to  the  occupation  whidi 
best  suited  him,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  nothing  short  of  extreme  mia« 
conduct,  or  the  most  extraordinary 
mismanagement,  could  possibly  hinder 
our  obtaining  a  signal  victory  on  the 
morrow. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  that  I  felt  this  evening  more 
singularly  oppressed,  not  with  alarm, 
but  with  awe,  than  I  recollect  ever  to 
have  done  under  similar  circmnstancca. 
The  society  of  my  brotlicr  officers  was 
not  agreeublo  to  me,  so  I  walked  away 
alone.  Having  striven  in  vain  to  diL 
vert  my  melaocholy  by  an  tnapoechm 
of  the  canal,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
the  river  side,-  aud  sat  down  in  a  re- 
tired corner  dose  to  tlie  margin  of  die 
stream.  Tlu;  day  chanced  to  be  re- 
markably mild ;  tlic  suu  was  bri^^t 
and  waim,  oluOl  \\itit  ^v»  tdwV  ^  ^is^ 


in  the  bky  ta  obscuru  or  iliiniaish  his 
clory.  I  fult  hU  power^  ai]d4K:knov« 
lednd  it;  Rnd  I  felt  ia  my  ininott 
•oui»  die  iuflucnce  of  that  maloBtic  tor- 
rent as  it  poured  jxist  mo  rapidly,  but 
smooUily,  and  ahnoat  silently.  £  wot 
not  afnld  of  tlie  morrow,  for  danger 
had  been  too  long  familiar  with  me  not 
to  have  lost  moat  of  its  terrors ;  yet  I 
qooBlion  whether  the  idea  of  death  ever 
came  across  my  mind  with  greater  so-* 
lomnit^  than  it  did  then.  I  thought, 
too,  or  mv  home,  of  my  relations,  and 
tho  friends  oi  my  youthj  and  I  could 
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not  at  the  moment  hinder  a  wish  fitrni 
passing  over  mc,  that  I  bad  been  pcr^ 
milted  to  lay  my  bones  hi  the  grave  of 
my  fathers.  But  these  were  enerrating 
images ;  I  knew  that  they  were  so,  and 
I  therefore  determined  to  reaiat  them  ; 
I  rose,  therefore,  from  my  aeat,  and, 
hunrying  back  to  the  camp,  apmt  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  society.  At  an  early 
hour,  however,  both  Charlton  and  my* 
self  retired  to  rest :  and  thoogh  our 
conversation  partook  for  a  minvte  or 
two  somewhat  of  the  gloomy,  we  soon- 
dosed  our  eyes,  and  fell  fast  asleep.    • 


Chapter  XXL 


This  reader  is  probably  aware,  that, 
according  to  the  pbn  originally  chalk* 
cd  out,  a  detachment  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  men  had  reoci« 
ved  orders  to  embark  in  tlio  Missis^ 
sippi  immediately  afler  dark,  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th.  That  corps,  under 
tho  command  of  Colonel  Thornton, 
was  destined  to  moke  good  its  landing, 
and  to  carry  the  enemy's  batteries  an 
lunur  before  dawn  on  the  bth.  On 
our  side,  again,  notliing  offensive  waa 
to  be  attempted  till  the  sound  of  tiring 
should  give  notice  that  our  comrades 
were  engaged^we  were  merely  to  take 
our  ground'as  close  to  the  American 
lines  aa  circumstances  would  allow. 
Unhappily,  however,  a  multitude  of 
unexpected  disasters  served  to  frua* 
trate  the  moat  important  of  these  ar« 
rangcmenta.  The  banks  of  the  canal 
gave  way,  the  boats  were  slow  in  ar- 
riving, and  the  detadimcnt  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  move  till  day  hacl 
actually  broken ;  of  these  facts  we  were 
afterwards  too  fatally  made  aware. 
But  at  the  moment  we  knew  nothing 
of  thein ;  and  we  arose,  as  we  had 
been  directed,  two  hours  before  dawn, 
and  took  our  stations. 

Having  been  led  to  believe  tliat  the 
column,  as  soon  as  it  was  formed, 
would  move  forward,  our  surprise 
may  be  guessed  at,  when  we  found 
minute  after  minute  stealing  away 
without  the  advance  being  command- 
cd.  For  some  time  we  regarded  the 
<lelay  as  accidental  merely,  but  by  and 
by  a  feeling  of  a^ipreliension  arose  lest 
mutters  should  liavc  gone,  in  some  im- 
)iortaut  pointy  awry^  and  we  should  be 
doomed  to  a  continuuucc  of  tliat  syKicm 
of  Kadllaliou  and  delay  whidi  wc  hod 
so  ho^  L'udurcil  aiiJ  whl:h  wl  oU  so 


keenly  reprobated.  At  length,  how*- 
ever,  the  word  was  given  to  push  on ; 
but  it  was  given  not  till  the  eaatcm- 
sky  had  begun  to  redden,  and  thoogh 
wc  obeyed  it  immediately,  wc  airivod- 
not  wiUiin  musket-shot  of  tho  works 
till  the  day  had  dawned.  The  eonae* 
quenccs  were  exactly  such  aa  might 
have  been  cKpected.  The  Americans 
saw  us,  and  then  opened  upon  us  from- 
right  to  left,  a  fire  of  musketrj,  grape^ 
round*shot,  and  canister,  than  which 
I  have  certainly  never  witnessed  any 
more  murderous. 

Before  I  proceed  to  ofBsr  any  do* 
scription  of  this  affidr,  it  will  be  ne^ 
cessary  to  state,  somewhat  mone  mi* 
nutely  than  1  have  yet  done,  tho  man- 
ner in  which  it  waa  proposed  that  it 
ahould  be  conducted* 

The  main  attack*  on  the  preient  oo* 
cssion,  was  directed  againat  the  left 
of  the  American  position.  It  waa  led 
on  by  Major-General  Gibba,  to  whose 
prudence  the  regimentsalready  named, 
with  one  black  corps,  were  entnuled. 
To  enable  the  troops  to  pasa  the  ditdi,a 
number  of  fiiscines,  gahiona,  and  aos* 
ling«ladders  had  been  constmeted, 
which  were  all  deposited  in  a  aort  of 
rude  redoubt,  thrown  up  on  the  right 
of  our  bivouac.  These  the  44th  n^ 
mcnt  was  appointed  to  carry;  they 
were  desired  to  padc  thom  up  vrhilat 
in  the  act  of  advancing,  and  to  ibrm, 
thus  armcfl,  the  head  of  the  storming 
party.  The  44th  regiment  diaobeycd 
the  orders  given  to  them.  They  lal 
us,  indeed,  into  the  field,  but  thc7  Icilt 
all  their  implements  behind  them,  aa 
if  no  such  implements  luid  been  nccd- 
cd.  ()u  our  left  again.  General  Keau, 
uith  his  column,  was  commuxuled  not 
ac  nxudi  Ac  ^vum^t  uiY  thing  scriouSf 
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at  10  difcct  the  vUendon  of  the  enemr 
by.denumitaitioiifl.  In  caae^  indeed^ 
aoj  nnloofacd.ibr  opportuiiitj  ibeuld 
oeBor*  be  vm  exBcoied  .to  avail  hiii]<« 
Rdi'  <^  it ;  but  tne  great  end  which 
he  waa  dengned  to  aerve»  waa  that  of 
diatmctiag  the  enemy's  eounoils>  and 
divcrtii^  part  of  their  attention  from 
ua, 

I  have  iaid»  that  long  befiire  we  aiw 
rived  within  mQtket»range»  the  day 
had  begun  to  dawn  upon  us*  The 
«nie. light  which  expoeed  us  to  the 
Tiew  of  the  enemy,  served  to  inform 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham  that  one  of  his 
most  important  directions  had  been 
disregarded,  and  he  instantly  dispatch* 
ed  an  aide-de-cainp  with  orders  to  Co* 
lonei  Mnllina  to  lose  no  time  in  re* 
medying  the  evil.  But  before  the 
aide-de-camp  came  up,  the  enemy  had 
opened  theii  fire,  and  the  44th,  broken 
sid  diepereed,  had  become  complete* 
ly  unmanageable.  Nothing  now  re* 
mained  but  to  press  forward  at  once, 
wiih  the  regiments  which  still  pro* 
served  their  order.  We  advanced  at 
double  quick  time,  under  a  fire  which 
mowed  na  down  by  whole  sections, 
and  were  approadiing  the  ditch,  when 
snddeAlj  a  regular  lane  was  cut  iirom 
front  to  rear  of  the  column.  There 
was  a  thirty-two  pounder  gun  exactly 
in  our  fhmt.  This  the  enemy  filled 
up  io  the  vcBT  muszle  with  musket 
beUsy  and  kid  it  with  the  nicest  ac* 
cvaey.  One  eingle  discharge  served  to 
sweep  the  centre  of  the  attacking  force 
into  elemity.  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  miUtarr  career,  I  reooUect  no  such 
iastmoe  of  desperate  and  immediate 
alaBiAiter  aa  then.  The  81st,  which 
led  UM  wav,  was  broken  at  once ;  the 
ooipa  whin  followed  were  not  in  much 
better  order ;  but  we  still  pushed  for* 
ward,  and  at  last,  about  two  or  throe 
bundbned  of  us  gained  the  ditch.^* 
It  w»a  !■  vain  that  we  did  our  best  to 
aouot  the  parapet.  The  works  were 
nela  indeed,  very  high,  nor  the  ditch 
deep,  and  had  we  been  more  numerous, 
witnoat  a  doubt  we  should  have  fiass* 
cdthem ;  but  the  soft  earth  gave  way 
with  ua,  and  as  often  as  we  succeeded 
in  arriving  near  the  summit,  wercgu- 
laily  slid  down  again^  Satisfied,  at 
last,  that  till  farther  support  should 
arrive  nothing  could  bo  dout*,  we 
sheltered  ouratrlvcs  as  wc  were  best 
able,  and  kept  quiet. 

Whilst  thus  resting,  and  as  it  wtrrc 
comparatively  sale.  1  wa;:  cnalkJ,  by 
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lookhw^  beck/to  obtain  a  tolerably  ear* 
rect  mwrof  what  Wtt  going  on.  Our 
column  remained  where  it  had  at  first 
been  checked,  and  was  now  a  mere 
maes  of  confusion.  Between  it  and 
ue,  the  ground  was  literally  covered 
with  dead ;  they  were  eo  numerouai 
that  to  count  them  eeemed  imnoesiblb  ; 
hot  what  astonished  me  above  idl 
things^  was  to  behold  General  Kean'a 
brigade  in  lull  march  across  the  plain, 
ana  hurrying  to  the  support  or  that 
which  had  sufibred  so  severely.  Gcno« 
ral  Keen  is  as  brave  an  officer  as  any  in 
the  service ;  and  beyond  all  doubt,  his 
zeal  and  bravery  tempted  him  to  take 
this  step ;  but  never  was  any  step  ta* 
ken  more  imprudently,  or  with  less 
judgment  The  advance  of  his  own 
corps,  consisting  of  the  light  compa* 
nies  of  the  7tn  and  93d,  with  one 
company  of  the  4Sd,  had  already 
stormed  and  taken  a  six«gun  battery 
upon  the  road.  Had  Genersl  Keen 
supported  them,  instead  of  seeking  to 
support  us,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  American  lines  would  have 
been  forced  in  that  quarter.  But  ho 
did  not  support  them  ;  and  these  brave 
men,  after  naving  maintained  thcm4 
selves  in  their  conquest,  till  they  had 
been  almost  cut  to  pieces,  were  oonu 
pelled  to  retreat.  His  arrival,  beeidee^ 
in  this  part  of  the  fiekl,  only  sdded  to 
the  general  confusion.  A  desperate  at* 
tempt  was,  indeed,  made  to  renew  the 
charge ;  but  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  IdU 
ving  fallen,  General  Gibbs  being  bmne 
mortally  wounded  to  the  rear,  and  Ge« 
neral  Kean  himself  disabled,  the  at* 
tempt  failed  of  success.  Both  columns 
wavered,  retired,  and  at  lait  flod* 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  little  corps, 
with  a  few  straggling  files  of  the  rifled 
men,  oontiuned  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
ditch.  Not  willing  to  surrender  at 
onoe^  we  endeavourtd,  in  conjunction 
with  the  advance  of  the  column,  to 
force  our  way  within  the  lines ;  and 
about  70  men  succeeded,  I  believe,  in 
the  attempt ;  but  of  the  circumstsneee 
which  attended  their  capture,  for  cap* 
tured  tliey  all  were,  I  know  nothing. 
I  had  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  pa* 
rapet,  and  was  preparing  to  spnng 
among  the  enemy,  when  a  shot  struck 
me  in  the  heail ;  I  fell  back,  and  re* 
colKct  uolhiiig  farther.  How  I  waa 
conveyed  froiu  the  ditch,  and  escaped 
uttci-  dcstruolion,  I  cannot  tell  \  for  I 
become  insensible  on  tlic  iiv&iaxA.  \Vs^\. 
that  iny  coxciaAt^  CaCSi  xlka  ^'si^sx  \as. 
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idlAclciuly  proved,  by  the  plight     days.    The  remaining  three,  like  ray- 

self,  recovered  ;  but  with  one,  it  was 
with  the  loss  of  both  feet ;  whilst  aoo* 
ther  retained,  and  probably  atill  re- 
tains, a  muakei-ball  in  hk  groin.  ■ 
In  this  state  I  continued,  being  con- 


-^I'liich  I  found  myself  when  my 
senses  returned.  I  was  lying  on  a 
mattress,  in  a  small  room,  surrounded 
by  half  a  dozen  officers,  all  x)f  whom 
were  wounded,  and  a  inedical  gentle- 


man was  in  the  act  of  removing  a  bancU  stantly  visited  by  my  frionid  CharUoiiy 
age  from  my  brow.  He  was  a  stran-  up  to  the  momhig  of  the  ITth,  wImi, 
ger  to  me,  and  1  looked  at  him  with  in  company  with  many  others,  I  was 
an  expression  of  inquiry  in  my  glance,  carried  down  to  the  canal,  and  plaoed 
which  ho  did  •  not  misnnderstand.  in  a  boat  A  considerable  flotiila,  load- 
But  though  the  case  was  so,  he  refii*  ed  with  stores,  light  guns,  and  wound- 
sed  to  enter  into  any  conversation  with  ed  men,  accompanied  us ;  and  we  ast 
me,  assuring  me,  that  royonly  chance  sail,  an  hour  or  two  before  noon,  for 
of  recovery  lay  in  keeping  quiet ;  and  the  fleet.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious 
we  departed  not  from  that  system  till  voyage,  particularly  to  us,  whose 
a  Aill  week  had  expired.  At  the  end  frames  were  so  miserably  shaken ;  but 
of  that  time,  however,  I  learned  that  at  last  we  reachetl  the  anchorage,  and 
some  of  my  men,  hoping  that  there  were  taken  oh  board.  There,  every  pes* 
might  still  be  life  in  roe,  had  carried  sible  attention  wa»  paid  to  us.  Our 
me  oW  on  the  failure  of  the  last  attack,  food  was  of  the  lightest  and  best  q«a« 
and  that  I  had  continued  in  a  state  of  lity ;  our  nursing  was  as  geutlc  as  if 
stupor  during  six-and- thirty  hours  our  mothers  or  sisters  had  attended  on 
after.  us,  and  our  strengtli  came  again  with 
From  that  period,  up  to  tlie  moment  Bur])rising  rapidity ;  but  mine  was  ne^ 
of  my  removal,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  vcr  Kuch  during  the  remainder  of  the 


movements  or  o|)cration8  of  the  army, 
except  from  hearsay.  1'hat  it  suflert* d 
terribly  in  the  late  actions,  the  multi- 
tudes of  maimed  and  mutilated  crea- 
tures who  filled  the  hosfntal,  abun-< 
dantly  testified  ;  and  that  it  continued 
to  sutfet  hardsliips  and  privations  as 
severe  as  it  has  often  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  men  to  endm^e,  all  agreed  in  stating. 
For  myself,  I  regained  m^  strength 
slowly  and  painfully,  and  cud  so,  only 
to  witness  the  agonies  of  those  who 
surrounded  me.  Of  the  six  individuals 
whom  I  had  seen  on  first  awaking  from 
my  trance,  two  died  within  the  week ; 
and  a  third,  living  by  some  extraor- 
dinary vigour  of  constitution  one  day 
beyond  them,  died  also.  Than  the 
condition  of  this  lost  youth,  none  can 
be  imainned  more  shocking. .  A  can- 
non-ball having  struck  him  in  the  hip, 
carried  away  the  whole  of  the  quarter, 
smashing  his  left  hand  which  rest- 
ed upon  it ;  vet  in  this  plight,  with 
his  bowels  fiulen  or  falling  out,  and 
tlie  whole  system  in  a  state  of  putro- 
faction,  the  poor  boy  existed  eight 


war,  as  that  I  could  cither  join  my 
comrades  in  tlicir  proceedings,  or  kcei^- 
an  accurate  journal  of  my  own. 

Under  tlieae  circumstancesi  I  will- 
not  waste  yours,  or  your  readers'  time, 
by  attempting  any  narrative  of  events, 
which  have  been  already  reconled,  and 
of  which  I  could  speak  only  from  the 
report  of  others.  It  is  enough  to  re- 
mind you,  that  the  army  retreated- on 
the  1 8th ;  that  in  the  course  of  its  row 
treat,  it  underwent  innumerable  hard- 
ships ;  that  it  reimbarked  its  last  di- 
vision on  the  31st ;  and  once  more  put 
to  sea  on  the  4th  of  March.  Steering 
down  the  Lakes,  the  fleet  made  for  the 
coast  of  Mobille,  and  on  the  7th  again 
landed  the  troops  on  Dauphin  Island. 
In  tliis  landing  I  accompanied  tberoy 
not  as  a  combatant,  for  I  was  still  too 
weak  to  think  of  that;  but  that  I  might 
enjoy  tlie  blessings  of  a  free  otmo* 
sphere,  and  larger  space  than  could  be 
alibrded  me  on  boanl  of  ship.  There; 
then,  I  continued,  till  tlie  intclligenoD 
of  the  peace  reached  us ;  and  on  the 
27th,  Ux>k  shipping  for  Old  KngUuid. 
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THE  MiMtSTEHA  BIAT. 


r  WAS  once  a  iportsmini ! — ^The 
f^rofuc  upon  a  UurasoDd  biUs  have 
KsM  the  truth  of  mv  asaertioii  with 
their  blood ;  and  did  the  ghosU  of  par* 
tiiilgira  ever  "  revisit  the  (dimpaeB  of 
ihe  moou>"  the  air  for  milca  round 
X^— —  would  he  blackened  with  the 
flbadea  of  mf  Yictima.  It  ia  true,  I 
aw  now  bj  way  of  disdaining  (some- 
vhat  alter  the  manner  of  the  fox  who 
disliked  grapes)  the  rude  and  boiste* 
luna  aporrs  of  tlie  field ;  yet,  with  au« 
tumn,  nerer  fails  to  rerire  seme  relic 
of  the  slumbering  propensity ; 
"  £ren  in  our  a£ea  live  their  wonted 
Ibea." 

Within  theso  two  days  I  have  taken 
down,  examined,  and  shouldered  my 
two  gnna,  long  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  happy  boys  for  whom,  at 
a  riper  age,  they  are  destined,  and 
have  aatisfied  myself  that  the  lightest 
is  a  burden  which  my  feeble  arm  re-i 
fuses  even  were  it  steady  enough  to 
take  successful  aim  at  an  elephant.  I 
liave  felt  all  last  week  a  sensible  cn« 
laigement  andjiainful  acuteness  in  my 
organa  of  destructiveness  ;  although 
my  ignorant  <dd  housekeeper  says  it  is 
only  the  ear-ach,  and  has  prescribed  a 
thicker  night-cap ;  in  short,  I  have 
internal  aa  well  as  external  evidence 
that  the  sporting  season  has  arrived, 
and  I  found  myself,  on  waking  last 
Satniday,  instinctively  whistling,— 
'*  And  mJiuntiog  wc  will  go." 

But  where  can  a  valetudinarian  on 
his  pouy  safely  take  bis  pastime  on  a 
murderous  1  St  of  September?  I  could 
not  ride  through  the  fields  without 
spoiling  aport  for  others,  nor  through 
htdgjd'Tow  lanes,  without  danger  of 
gettiag  a  random  shot  myself;  so  the 
high  road  became  mj  only  resource, 
and  a  very  sad  one  it  is,  as  every  lover 
of  shade,  and  hater  of  dust,  can  testify. 
One  advantage,  however,  it  had  over 
more  privileged  haunts ;  it  held  out 
bopteof  a  companion ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  though  long  habit  has  made  soli- 
tude,  in  every  other  form,  not  only  to- 
lerable, but  delightful,  I  never  could 
bear  riding  alone.  The  man  who  gal- 
lops in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  bu- 
Binesa,  can  afford  to  do  so;  he  has 
excitement  within  to  spur  him  on, 
aiid  grudges  even  the  casnal  encounter 
nith  a  less  rapid  traicUcr.     liui  Uv 


who,  with  nerves  unstrung,  and  limba 
enfeebled,  finds  himself  restrained 
within  the  precincts  of  an  amUe,  with 
no  stimulus  save  duty,  and  no  ofcyed 
aave  health,  (if  health  his  negative 
atate  of  existence  can  be  called,)  ia 
mnch  indebted  to  the  brotlier  pilgrim 
who  beguiles  with  social  chat  the  te>« 
dium  of  the  way.  i 

Last  Saturday  was  just  sudi  a  doud* 
less,  windless,  faultlessly  monotonooa 
sort  of  day  as  the  Ist  of  September,  aa 
it  afiects  the  happiness  of  thonsanda 
of  his  Mi^esty  s  sulgects,  ought  to  be  ; 
such  a  day  as  disposed  Dumple  to  fall 
asleep  on  his  legs,  and  as  would  have 
made  me  infallibly  follow  his  ezamplcy 
but  for  the  incessant  popping  (reseea* 
bUng  in  more  ways  than  one  a  rcgiw 
ment  atficld  practice^  which  was  kept 
up  all  around  me,  and  but  for  my  ren« 
counter  about  a  mile  from  home  with 
the  worthy  minister  of  the  parish,  jual 
returned  from  a  six  weeka'  tour,  of 
very  unwonted  recreation^  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country* 

Oar  meeting  was  a  very  joyful  and 
cordial  one ;  fbr  among  the  many  who, 
in  our  privileged  land,  feed  with  no 
hireling  measure  of  zeal  and  tender- 
ness the  flocks  whom  they  love  as  their 
own  soul,  Mr  Monteith  even  shone 
conspicuous.  I  never  saw  simplicity 
in  lovelier  union  with  energy  than  iu> 
his  pure  and  primitive  character.  The 
innocence  of  the  dove  was  in  all  hia 
own  intercourse  with  the  world ;  the 
wisdom  and  vigilance  of  the  serpent 
he  kept  for  the  concerns  of  his  parish- 
ioners, to  whom  his  word  was  law^ 
and  his  counsel  the  voice  of  inspira- 
tion. He  preached  notbiog  that  he  did 
not  practise,  as  far  as  consistent  en- 
deavours, and  higher  aid,  can  carry 
frail  mortality.  If  his  Btoudard  of  vir- 
tue seemed  awful  in  the  pulpit,  his 
example  made  it  everywhere  else  easy 
and  alluring.  He  taught  his  pcorilc 
*'  how  to  abound,"  by  sharing  his 
scanty  stipend  with  all  who  neetlcd 
it ;  and  ^*  how  to  suffer  loss,"  by  bury- 
ing four  promising  children  with  the 
sorrow  that  is  akin  to  hoi>e. 

His  mind,  cmbucd  with  all  the  hi^rh- 
er  elements  of  poetry  and  roniaiuv, 
would  have  soared  often  '*  beyond  tUic^ 
viaiblc  diurnal  s^Victv:,'*  VAi\'\\.\>ft\\iit<«x 
retained  iu  \ls  \\\imV\c\AX\.\Wi\\:\»fcV^ 
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erbli  by  the  mraetlcal  gooil  bcimc  of  his 
twenty  yean  helpmate,  and  the  prao» 
tkal  dutitu  of  his  beloved  vocation. 
The  btcnt  fire  of  imagination,  tem- 
pered as  it  waa  by  judgment,  ond  ao* 
Dered  by  experience,  would,  howcTcr, 
Bometimea  break  forth ;  and  when,  in 
the  very  snirit  of  him  who  waa  caught 
vp  into  tne  third  heaven,  Mcnteith 
aought  to  draw  his  hearers  thither, 
fancy  lent  him  ima^ry  whose  fount 
wa9  evidently  not  ot  thia  world.    He 
spoke  of  a  better  workl  with  the  fa^ 
miliarity  of  a  denisen,  and  tlio  long- 
ings of  an  absentee ;  with  all  the  fceU 
ingB,  in  short,  of  a  sojourner,  but  nci-* 
dier.an  unwilling  nor  impatient  one, 
among  the  passing  scenes  of  earth. 
In  thow,  indeed,  tew  found  such  vi^ 
nd,  because  few  such  unalloyed  en- 
joyment.    He  never  expected  from 
Uwm  what  they  couUl  not  yield ;  he 
never  sought  for  his  soul's  nurture  in 
the  fading  ilowers  of  time ;  but  tern- 
pereil  wiUi  their  i)crishablc  produce  a 
fleeting  edifice  of  earthly  comfort, 
which  he  might  store  at  leisure  with 
the  inoorruptible  manna  of  the  skies. 
No  man  was  more  easily  amiucd— > 
'  **  pleased  with  a  feather,  tiokled  with 
A  straw."  And  why  ? — just  because  be 
knew  and  felt  them  to  be  straws  and 
feathera  all  the  while.  In  short,  with 
old  and  young,  with  grave  and  gay, 
with  saint  and  sinner,  Mr  Menteith 
WAS  an  universal  favourite.  His  worth 
was  so  genuine,  his  piety  so  udaficct^ 
cil,  Ilia  cheerfulness  so  contagious,  and 
his  gravity  so  interesting,  that  I  never 
saw  bim  enter  a  room  without  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  or  leave  it  without  sin<« 
cere  regret. 

'  His  bland  and  delightful  smile,  at 
all  times  peculiarly  winning,  struck 
me  on  our  present  meeting  as  unusu 


over  with  huge  Ps  for  pApa»)  Ae  came 
to  let  mc  hear  her  new  brmm  with 
■ach  a  broad  grin  on  her  twee,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  give  her  a  kisByand  stop 
her  psalmody,  till  a  fitter  Raaon. 

"  And  the  croos,  Mr  Franeiay"  oon* 
tinned  ho,  "  did  you  ever  aec  such 
abundance  on  the  tkce  of  the  earth  ? 
a  kind  compensation,  truly,  for  the 
drought  and  scarcity  of  last  year.     I 
asked  Mary  how  she  managed  to  met 
my  harvest  down   ao  deverly;  &r, 
tliough  an  excellent  housewife*  she 
has  Uttlc  akill  in  husbandry.  '  Good- 
man,' said  she,  (and  the  tear  filled 
her  eye  as  she  told  it  me,)  *  your  com 
was  no  sooner  ripe  than  there  came 
more  shearers  to  your  harveat^rig  than 
Would  have  cut  down  half  the  parisli. 
They  came  unbidden  and  unfed.  They 
cut  your  corn  with  songs  and  abouts 
of  joy  ;  and  when  I  forced  upon  them 
the  lue  they  would  hardly  accept,  they 
drank  your  health  and  happy  letuni, 
till  I  could  scarce  find  voice  to  lliank 
them.    John  Wilson   the  elder  has 
dressed  your  turnips,  and  a'  the  losses 
in  the  parish  hoed  your  potatoes ;  and 
as  for  fish,  Watty  Gartbtine  swore 
if  the  Frovost  o'  Kdinburgh  should 
want  baddies,  the  Manse  dionld  aye 
be  wecl  si^tplicd.'    Is  it  not  a  blessctl 
thing,  Mr  Francis,"  asked  the  worthy 
minister,  kindling  as  he  spokot  "  to 
have  one's  poor  services  thus  appre- 
ciated, and  return  thna  amonig  one's 
own  people  ?" 

"  It  is  more  blessed  still  to  dve  than 
to  receive,"  answered  I^  in  liis  own 
strain ;  "  and,  repay  aa  thc;^  may, 
these  good  folks  must  ever  remain  your 
debtors." 

This,  however  sincerely  and  quiet- 
ly spoken,  was  enongh  to  bring  a  blosh 
over  his  modest  countenance.   **  I  am 


ally  irresistible ;  his  pale,  serene  conn-    just  about,"  said  he,  **  requiting  llic 


iciiancc,  was  enlivened  with  the  ex- 
citement of  travel,  and  the  joy  of  re- 
turn. ''It  was  really  worth  while." 
he  said,  '*  to  leave  you  all,  that  I  might 
know  tlic  happiness  of  a)ming  home. 
Mary,  they  say,  was  like  a  creature 
deim-uted  when  I  was  awdv,  and  I  um 
sure  she  is  little  better  yet.  She  sets 
both  elbow- cliairs  for  mc  instead  of 
one,  and  sugars  my  tea  twice,  out  of 
vcrv  exuberance  of  ufioction.  The 
cl'iildrcn  are  quite  as  light-headed  as 
.their  mother.  Johnny  brings  me  hta 
/rsriious,  and  asks  mc  how  1  think  he 
fieis  o»  ia  hia  Greek  ;  and  as  for  Aittk 
./"rtwr,  (she  has  nnjrkptl  her  sampler  aU 


courtesy  of  my  friends  of  all  ranks,  in 
the  coin  they  like  best,  vix.  a  round  of 
friendly  visits ;  and  ns  far  as  our  roads 
lie  togc'lhor,  you  will  ]wrhaps  go  with 
me.  You  arc  a  bad  visitor,  I  know, 
Mr  Frank  ;  but  most  of  my  calla  will 
bo,  where  forms  arc  unknown,  ami  cli- 
quette  disfKiiMHl  with." 

I  am  indeed  a  bad  visitor,  which,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terra, 
means  no  visitor  at  all;  but  I  own 
tlie  temptation  of  seemgmy  worthy 
friemVs  reception,  and  tlie'ho|ie  ot 
coming  in  for  a  sharo  at  least  of  thr 
cotil^  wdeouc  he  waa  sure  to  call 
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h  u  in  eoCtag^  and  farro-«teading« 
noe  la  gnmlljr  aoniediing  to  be 
learned  e?en  dating  a  morning  call ; 
aome  trait  of  aniopbisticated  nature;to 
be  anikd  at,  dr  Voroe  sturdy  letaon  of 
pnetical  wiedom  to  be  treasured  for 
httureuiei 

'  We  bad  not  ridden  far  wben  my 
companion,  turning  up  a  pretty  rougn 
eart-Poad,  leading  to  a  la^^  farm* 
house  on  tbe  right,  said,  with  an  areh 
■nUo,  ^  I  lofO  what  ouir  snpbrstitfous 
Ihiefiithen  would  esteem  a  lucky  be- 
gimiinf^  even  to  a  morning^s  ride,  and 
am  glad  oura  eommenoes  with  a  wed« 
dhif  visit.  Peter  Bandster  has  taken 
a  wife  In  roy  absence,  and  I  must  go 
and  can  bim  to  account,  for  defhuid- 
ing  ne  of  the  ploy.  Have  you  beard 
bnjrtbing;,  Mr  Frauds^  about  the 
bnde? 

More  than  I  could  wish,  thinks  I 
to  ttyacff ;  for  my  oM  ducnns,  who 
inderanifiee  herself  for  my  lack  of  hos* 
pitaHty,  by  assiduous  fii'quentation  of 
aM  marriages,  christenvngs,  and  gos- 
lIpinRs  abroad,  had  deav3  me  for  die 
last  three  weeks  with  philippics  about 
'ibis  tmhicky  wedding.  The  folly  of 
Peter  in  marrjring  above  his  own  line ; 
the  ignorance  of  the  bride,  who  scarce 
knew  lint-yarn  from  tow,  or  bear  from 
barley  ;'ber  unpardonable  accomplish- 
nrtits  of  netting  purses  and  playing 
on  the  apiiinet ;  above  all,  her  plated 
candlesticks,  flounced  gown,  and  fa- 
abionible  bonnet,  had  furnished  Han- 
nab  with  inexhaustible  matter  for  that 
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t0  m  other  noises,  custom  can  alone 
vender  one  insensible. 

I  had  no  mind  to  damp  the  minis- 
Ict^a  benevolent  feelings  towards  the 
eouple,  and  contented  myself  with  an- 
aweriog,  that  I  heard  the  bride  was 
both  bonnie  and  braw.  The  good  man 
dioak  bis  head.  '*  We  have  an  old 
proverb,  and  a  true  one,"  said  he,— 
*"  a  lioDnie  bride  is  sune  buskit ;'  but 
I  have  known  ^awdy  butterflies  cast 
their  painted  wings,  and  become  ex- 
eeUent  housewives  in  the  end." 
•.  ••  But  there  stands  Peter — no  very 
blithe  bridegroom,  methinks !"  said 
I,  aa  my  eye  rested  on  the  tall  and 
nanally  jollv  ;foung  farmer,  musing 
difoonsouiteiy  in  his  cattle-yard  over 
what  appeared  to  be  the  body  of  a  dead 
cow.  He  started  on  seeinig  the  minis* 
ur,  MM  ifMBhanwd  of  his  aoirow  or  its 
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eshae,  and  came  forward  to  moet  tH, 
atruggbng  to  adapt  kria  aonstananae  a 
little  better  to  bia  drenmstanoea. 
<'  WeU,  Peterr  said  the  ndniMar, 
irankly  extending  bis  hand,  **  and  ao 
i  anf  to  wish  yon  joy  1 1  thought  whm 
I  gave  yon  ^oor  name,  five-and-twenty 
years  mo,  if  it  pleased  God  to  aparo 
me,  to  have  given  yon  your  helpmate 
also ;  but  what  signiflea  it  by  whoa 
the  knot  is  tied,  if  true  love  and  ti» 
blessing  ofCrod  go  with  it?  Nay,  never 
hang  your  head,  Peter ;  bnt  uXL  me^ 
befbre  we  beat  up  the  young  g«dto* 
wife's  quarters,  what  yon  wevolenning 
over  ao  wao-Uhe  when  wt  radei  Ibr- 
wand." 

**  Odd,  air  I"  cried  Peter,  mddtning 
np,  "  it  wasna  the  value  e^  the  beaat, 
tboogh  she  was  the  best  cow  in  my 
mother'a  byre  ;  but  the  way  I  lost  her^ 
that  pat  me  a  wee  out  o'  tunOi  My 
Jessie  (for  I  mannna  ca'  her  gudefwife, 
it  seems,  nor  miatresa  neither,)  ia  an 
111  guide  o'  kye,  ay,  and  what's  wnnr, 
o' lasses.  We  had  a  tea-drinking  kat 
night,  nae  doubt,  aa  new-married  folk 
ahould ;  and  what  for  no?— Foe  war- 
rant my  mitfaer  had  them  too  in  her 
daft  days.  But  she  didna  keep  tbe 
house  aateer  the  haill  night  wi'  flddlaa 
and  dancing  and  it  neiuier  new^vatf 
nor  handsel-Monottday,  nor  she  duna 
lie  in  her  bed  till  aught  Or  nine  o^doek, 
as  my  Jeas  doe^  na,  nor  yet       ** 

'*  But  what  has  all  thk  to  do  With 
the  loss  of  your  cow,  Peter  ?"    • 

**  Ower  mnckle;  air,  ower  nraokle. 
The  lasses  and  lads  likeit  reels  aa  wed 
as  their  miatress,  and  whisky  %  hantle 
better.  They  a'  sleenit  in,  and  myaell 
among  the  lave.  Nae  mortal  ever 
lookit  the  airt  that  puur  Blue  BeD  waa 
in,  and  her  at  the  very  calving ;  and 
this  morning,  when  the  byre-door  waa 
opened,  she  was  lying  stiff  and  stark, 
wi'  a  dead  calf  beside  her.  It's  no  the 
cow,  sir,  (though  it  was  but  the  last 
market  I  had  the  ottst  o'  flffeen  pnnd 
for  her,)  it's  the  thought  that  she  waa 
sae  sair  Ibrworded  amang  me,  and  my 
Jesa,  and  her  tawples  o'  lassea.^ 

''  Come,  come,  Peter,"  said  the  good 
minister,  *'  you  seem  to  haVe  befn  aa 
much  to  bhtme  aa  the  rest ;  and  aalbr 
your  young  town  bride,  she  maun 
creep,  as  the  auld  WiVes'say,  before 
ehe  can  gang.  Country  ihrut  can  no 
more  be  kumt  ia  a  day  than  town 
breeding ;  and  of  that  your  wil^i  tkey 
say,  has  her  tl^axe." 

*'  (>wer  Wt3^\a  \nwjV«r  ^n*^^'^ 
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holf-muttercd  reply,  as  he  marshalled  there  pthercd  a  large  drop  in  her  cyei 
li8intothehoii8&  The  ^cii  end  of  the  and  tiie  iiastor  hailed  it  as  an  ear* 
old-fashioned  farm-house,  which^  du-  nest  of  future  concession.  He  took  her 
ring  the  primitive  sway  of  Peter's  mo«  hand  kindly,  and  put  it  into  Peter's 
ther,  had  exhibited  the  usual  decora-  not  reluctant  one.—''  '  Spring  show* 
tions  of  an  amrie,  a  dock,  and  a  pair  ers  make  May-flowers,'  my  dear  lassie^ 
of  press-beds,  with  a  dean  swept  says  the  old  proverb,  and  I  trust  oat 
ingle,  and  carefully  sanded  floor,  had  o'  these  little  clouds  will  spring  yonr 
tradefgone  a  metamorphosis  not  less  Aiture  happiness.  You,  Jessy,  navt 
violent  than  some  of  Ovid's  or  Uarle-  diooen  an  honest,  worthy,  kind-heart- 
quin's.  The  amrie  had  given  place  to  ed,  country  husbind,  wnoae  love  will 
a  satin-wood  work-table,  the  clock  to  be  well  worth  the  sacriflce  of  a  few 
a  miiTor,  and  the  press-beds  (whose  second-hand  graces — ^And  you,  P^ter, 
lemovfll  no  one  could  regret)  to  that  have  taken  for  better  and  ror  worse,  a 
olfject  of  Hannah's  direst  vitupera-  lassie,  in  whose  eye,  in  spite  of  forrign 
tions,  the  piano-forte ;  while  the  flre-  airs,  I  read  a  heart  to  be  won  by  kind- 
place  revelled  in  all  the  summer  luxury  ness.  ficar,  and  forbear,  my  dear 
of  elaborately  twisted  shavings,  and  bairns — let  each  be  apter  to  yield  than 
the  once  sancled  floor  was  covered  with  the  other  to  exact.  You  are  both  tra- 
an  already  soiled  and  faded  carpet,  to  veiling  to  a  better  country — '  See  that 
whose  delicate  colours,  Peter,  fredi  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way."* 
from  the  clay  f\irrow8,  and  his  two  The  bride  by  Uiis  time  was  sobbing, 
aheep-dogs  d(ripping  from  the  pond,  and  Peter's  stout  heart  evidentlv  soft- 
had  nearly  proved  equally  fataL  ened.    So  leaving  the  pair  to  seal  their 

In  this  sanctum  sanctorum  sat  the  reconciliation  in  this  favourable  mood, 

really  pretty  bride,  in  all  the  dignity  the  good  minister  and  I  mounted  our 

of  outraged  feeling  which  ignorance  of  horses,  and  rode  off  without  futher 

life,  and  a  lavish  porusal  of  romances  parley. 

could  inspire,  on  witnessing  the  first  We  were  just  turning  the  eomer  of 

cbud  on  her  usually  goml-natured  the  loan  to  regain  the  high  road,  when 

husband's  brow.    She  hastily  cleared  a  woman  from  a  eottap  in  an  adjoin- 

-np  her  ruffled  looks,  gave  the  minis-  ing  field,  came  runmng  to  intercept 

ier  a  cordial,  though  somewhat  afibct-  us.    There  was  in  her  look  a  wildness 

ed  welcome,  and  dropped  me  a  curt-  bordering  on  distraction,  but  it  was 

ay  which  twenty  years'  ruatication  evidently  of  no  painful  kind.    She 

enabled  me  very  inadequately  to  re-  seemed  like  one  not  recovered  ftom 

turn.  the  first  shock  of  some  delightftd  sur- 

The  good  pastor  bent  on  this  new  prise,  too  much  for  the  fhul  fabric  of 

lamb  of  his  fold  a  benignant  yet  search-  mortality  to  bear  without  totterii^  to 

ing   glance,   and   seemed   watching  its  very  foundations.    The  minister 

where,  amid  the  fluent  small  talk  checked  his  horse,  whose  bridle  she 

which  succeeded,  he  might  edge  in  a  grasped  convulsively,  panting  partly 

word  of  ]|)layftd  vet  serious  import  to  nrom  fatigue,  and  more  from  emotion, 

the  hafipiness  of  the  yonthfiu  pair,  endeavouring,  but  vainly,  to  give  ut- 

The  bnde  was  stretching  forth  her  tertfnce  to  the  tidings  widi  which  her 

Jiand  with  all  the  dignity  of  her  new  bosom  laboured.    Twice  she  looked 

station,  to  ring  the  nell  for  cake  and  up,  shook  her  head,  and  was  silent ; 

wine,  when  Peter,  (whose  spleen  was  then  with  a  strong  eiSbrt  faltered  out, 

evidently  waiting  for  a  vent,)  hastily  **  He's  come  bade !  — the  Lord  be 

starting  up,  cried  out,  ''  Mistress !  if  pndsed  for  it  !"— 

ye're  ower  igrand  to  serve  the  minister  *'  Who  is  come  back,  Jenny  ?"  said 

Sourscll,  there's  ane  '11  be  proud  to  the  pastor,  in  the  deepest  tone  <€ 

o't.    There  shall  nae  quean  fill  a  sympathy, — <'  Is  it  little  Andrew,  ye 

S^asa  for  him  in  this  house  while  it  mean  ?" 

ca's  me  master.    My  mither  wad  hae  "  Andrew ! ! !"  echoed  the  matron, 

served  him  on  her  bended  knees,  gin  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  which 

he  wad  hae  let  her ;  and  ye  think  it  at  any  otlier  time  this  favourite  grand* 

ower  muckle  to  bring  ben  the  brida}  ^ild  would  have  been  ^err  far  from 

bread  to  him  J  Oh,  Jess,  Jess !  I  canna  calling  forth,— '^  Andrew ) !  f  Andrew's 

awa'  wi'  your  town  ways  and  town  father,  I  mean  my  ain  first-bom  sod, 

iunl"  Jamie,  that  I  wore  mournings  for  till 

7%^^rn/(e>co/aure<landpout^;  but  tViey  wquU  weax  lAft  Vwneet^  end 
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Iving  firtj  ftthoma  down  In  forgotten  faU  peimti,  odIt  iniDdeKd 

,  bi  yoa  wild  place  Grrenland,  whether  tlili  wot  the  Fat&er  in  He«> 

U  pieces  wi'  Hvaj^  bears,  like  Ten,  of  whom  she  h^  betid  to  often. 

lingbairnsinScripture— He's  She  did  not  think  it  conld  bew,  fbr 

"  uid  the,  wildly  pointiag  to  there  wu  no  Krief  or  trouble  there, 

»;  "  he's  jondcr  liTing,  and  and  this  AtfaerlocdteduifluhadKen 

ke;  and  o'gin  ye  wtd  come,  muchofboth. 
'b«  speak  a  word  in  season  to        Sucb  was  the  group  to  whose  emo* 

oight  be  better  able  to  prsiic  tionsj  sJmoEt  loo  much  for  human 

I,  as  is  his  due."  nature,  our  entrance  eave  a  tnni'-^ 

nriied  our  horses'  heads,  and  "Jamie,"  said  theeoodpiEtnr,  (gent- 

Lher,aBshersn,or  THtherflew,  It  pressing  the  still  united  handa  of 

the  cottBt;e  with  the  instinct  tne  mariner,  and  his  faithful  Annie,) 

:  aninial  long  separated  from  "  You  are  welcome  back  from  die 

aing.     The  little  boy  before  Kates  of  death  and  the  perils  of  the 

ed,  ran  out  to  hold  our  horses,  deep.    Well  is  it  said,  that  ihey  who 

MCred  as  the  minister  stoop-  go  down  to  the  sea  in  shite  see  more 

we  his  head,  "Daddy's  come  of  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  than  other 

w  the  sea."  men ;  but  it  was  not  from  storm  and 

Kene  within  the  cottage  baf-  tempests  alone  that  you  have  been  dc- 

ription.   The  old  mother,  ex-  livered — cold  and  &miue,  want  and 

mth  her  exertion,  had  sunk  nakedness, — wild  beasts  to  derour, 

aide  her  son,  on  the  edfre  of  and  darkness  to  dismay, — these  haTe 

mwhichhcwaasittinz,  wnere  been  aronnd  your  dreary  padi — but 

I  (Bd  bed-rid  father  lay,  and  He  that  was  with  you,  waa  mightier 

Ilia  withered  bands  in  speech-  than  all  that  were  against  yon;  and 

<ftt.     His   lips   continued   to  jou  are  returned  a  living  man  to  tell 

DBonacioua  of  our  presence,  the  wondrous  tale.    Let  ns  praise  the 

:  tni  anon  he  utretchcd  forth  Lord,  my  friends,  for  his  goodness, 

arm  to  aacertain  the  actual  and  his  wonderful  works  to  the  chil> 

of  hia  long-mourned  son.  On  dren  of  men." — We  all  knelt  down 

ool,  before  the  once  ^y  and  and  joined  in  the  brief  but  fervent 

le,  but  now  frost-nipt  and  vrayer  that  followed.    The  stranger's 

worn  msriner,  sat  hU  young  neortfelt  sigh  of  sympathy  mingled 

r  hand  flnnly  clasped  in  his,  with  the  pastor's  pious  <aisons,  with 

1  CTe  TiTetta  on  his  eounte-  the  feeble  accents  of  decrepitude,  the 

ginnK  no  other  sign  of  life  liip  of  wondering  childhood,  the  soul- 

onTuFaiTe  pressure  ^  the  for-  felt  piety  of  rescued  manhood,  and 

a  big  drop  descending  nn-  the  aeep,  unutterable  gratitude  of  ■ 

ton  the  latter ;  while  her  un-  wife  and  mother's  heart  1 
d  hand  waa  plucking  quite         For  such  high-wrought  emotions 

ically  the  badge  of  widowhood  p>|ayer  is  the  onl  v  adequate  ehanneL 

rdufHe  cloak,  which  (having  They  found Tentmit,andwerecalm- 

ched  home  as  her  husband  edandsubdued totheleTelofordinan 

.  at  his  father's  door)  was  yet  intercourse.    The  minister  kindly  a£ 

rosa  her  knee.  dressed  Jamie,  and  drew  forth,  by  hit 

oor  sailor  gazed  on  all  around  judicious  questions,  the  leading  fea- 

h  somewhat  of  a  bewildered  tnres  of  that  martellouB  history  of 

most  of  all  upon  a  rosy  crea-  peril  and  privations,  endured  by  the 

ween  hisknees,  of  about  a  year  crew  of  a  Greenland  ship  detained  a 

f  old,  born  just  after  his  de-  winter  on  the  ice,  with  which  all  arc 

and  who  had   only  learned  now  familiar,  but  of  which  a  Parry  or 

word  "  Doddy,"  from  the  a  Franklin  can  perhaps  alone  anpre- 

praltle  of  hia  older  brother  ciate  the  horrors.    The^  were  related 

,  and  his  EiBters.    Of  these,  with  a  simplicity  that  did  tbem  ampls 

1  been  summoned,  wild  and  justice. 

;ed,fromthehcrding.theother        "  I  nerer  despaired,  sir,"  said  the 

ad  modest  from  the  village  hardy  Scotsman ;  "  we  were  young 

The  former,  idle  and  intract-  and  stout.    I^vidence,  aye  when  w 

tt  shrunk  in  fear  of  herrn.  the  want,  did  m  aome  ©ids  too. 

■iHifWeJi-remembcredstiict-  xnd  th»  ke^v^outYkCsAk  'H)«naA 

e  other,  too  yoanp:  not  to  }n^€  moetly  a'  kitcb  ot  TOMttn*  ^^■'br. 


su 
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nd  fcsn'i  tint  ara]f«a  wadaa  be  wanN 
ingforoorawty;  and  litUe  unm 
may  Ihiok  o'  than  onland,  orcrenat 
aea  on  a  iirMperoaayoyaga,— «  wialar 
at  the  rae  makea  fnytn  precioua. 
We  had  little  to  do  but  alccp ;  and 
ohy  the  nighta  were  lang  J  I  waa  Bje 
a  great  dreanier ;  and,  ^e  mavmna  be 
angry,  sir,  (to  the  mkiMter)  the  ae^ 
ing  Annie  and  the  ba&rna  amaiic  ilka 
time  I  by  down,  and  aye  braw  and 
boakity  did  mair  to  keep  up  my  hopea 
than  a'  the  reat.  I  never  oould  see 
tne  Jamie,  though,"  laid  he,  aniling, 
and  kiaiing  the  ohild  on  his  knee ; 
"  I  saw  a  cradle  weelenongh,  but  the 
lace  o'  the  bit  creature  in't  I  never 
could  mak'  out,  and  it  vexed  me ;  for 
trhilea  I.  thought  my  babe  waa  dead, 
and  whiles  I  feared  it  had  never  been 
born;  bat  God  be  praised  he's  here, 
and  no  that  unlike  myaell,  neither/' 
.  "  Annie  I"  said  the  miniBler,  gentlv 
looaing  her  renewed  grasp  of  Jamie  a 
hand,  "  you  are  forgetting  your  duty 
aa  a  ffudewife-^we  maun  drink  to 
Jamie  a  health  and  happiness  ere  we 
go— well  ateal  a  glass  or  two  out  of 
old  Andrew's  cordial  bottle;  a  drop 
of  this  day's  joy  will  be  better  to  hira 
than  it  aV* 

'' Atweel,  ihat'a  tnie,"  said  the  old 
lather,  with  a  distinctness  of  utters 
anoe,  andaenteness  of  hearing,  he  had 
not  maniftated  for  many  montha.  The 
bottle  waa  brought,  the  health  of  the 
day  went  round;  I  ahook  the  wea^ 
ther-beaten  sailer  warmly  by  the  handi 
and  begging  leave  to  come  and  hear 
more  of  hia  story  at  a  fitter  season, 
followed  the  minister  to  the  door. 

'<  Andrew,"  said  he,  ^ving  the  lit- 
tie  patient  equerry  a  bright  new  six-k 
pence ;  **  tell  your  daddy  I  gave  you 
this  for  being  a  dutiful  son  to  your 
mother  when  he  was  at  the  sea." 
The  child's  eye  glistened  as  he  ran  in 
to  execute  the  wdcome  oommand,  and 
we  rode  ofi;  our  hearts  too  full  for 
inneh  eommunicatkm* 

Xhe  day  waa  advancing.  These 
two  aoenea  had  encroached  deeply  on 
the  privileged  houra  for  visiting,  and 
the  miniater,  partly  to  turn  the  ao« 
Wint  af  our  thoughts  into  a  less  asi- 
tating  channel,  putly  to  balance  Um 
delii^ta  of  the  Jaat  hour  with  their 
due  eoontcrpoHa^f  aUoy,  anggeated 
Ae  pvpfiiety  of  giaqg  next  to  pay  at 
ihe  JkoBM  ef  hia  natND^  the  laird  of 
ikepa^j  ibe  rimi  of  dpity  andcerc 


aony,  which  his  Lita  ifHirii^  and  a 
domestic  affliction  in  the  family,  renm 
dered  indispeniable.  There  were  lea* 
aons  which  made  my  going  equally 
proper  and  disagreeable ;  «nd  formal 
calls  being  among  the  many  evila 
which  are  lighten^  bv  particlpatkMV 
I  gladly  availed  mysttf  of  the  ahd* 
ter  of  tbe  minister'a  name  and  cobip 
pany. 

Mr  Morison,  of  Caatle  Meriaon, 
was  one  of  those  spoiled  childien  of 
fortune,  whom  in  her  cruel  kindness 
she  renders  miserablew  He  had  never 
known  contradiction,  and  a  straw 
across  his  path  made  him  chafe  like  a 
resisted  torrent ;  he  had  never  known 
sorrow,  and  was,  consequently,  but 
half  acquainted  with  joy  i  he  vraa  a 
atronger  to  compassion,  and,  oonse* 
quenuyi  himself  an  object  of  pity  to 
ail  who  could  allow  in  the  fioroe  of 
early  education  in  searing  and  hard* 
ening  the  human  heart.  He  had,  aa 
a  boy,  made  his  mother  tremble ;  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  that  in  man* 
hood  he  was  the  tyrant  of  hia  wife 
and  children.  Mrs  Meriaon'a  spirit^ 
originally  gentle,  waa  soon  broken, 
and  if  her  heart  was  not  equally  ao^ 
at  was  because  she  learned  iwuctantly 
to  despise  her  tyrant,  and  found  com- 
pensation in  the  double  portion  of  af* 
fection  bestowed  on  her  by  her  aon 
and  daughters.  For  the  latter,  Mt 
Morison  manifested  only  oontemnt. 
There  waa  not  a  horse  in  his  atafaie^ 
nor  a  dog  in  hia  kennel,  which  did 
not  engross  more  of  his  attentiott; 
hut  like  the  fbxea  and  harea  which  it 
was  the  businese  of  these  favourite 
aniraala  to  hunt  down,  girk  could  be 
made  to  afford  no  bad  sport  in  a 
rainy  day.  It  waa  no  wonder,  that 
with  them  fear  usurped  the  place  of 
reverence  for  such  a  parent.  If  they 
did  not  hate  him,  they  were  indebted 
to  their  mother's  piety  and  their  own 
sweet  dispositions ;  and  if  th^  neither 
hated  nor  envied  th^r  only  brother, 
it  ¥ras  not  the  fault  of  him,  who,  by 
injudicious  distinctions  and  blind  in- 
dttlgcnce,  laid  the  foundaticm  for  envy 
and  all  uncharitablenessin  their  youths 
ful  bosoms.  In  that  of  hia  favourite 
they  had  the  usual  efiea  of  genera* 
tingaelf*will  and  lebeUion ;  and  while 
Jane  and  Agnei^  well  iGOOwing  no* 
thing  they  did  woukl  be  thought 
rif^  rarely  erred  tnm,  the  path  of 
iuitf » MsmAi  vnua  that  he  coidd 
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A>  tntmgi  took  ooie  his  firiTi* 
legn  dwald  not  rusl  for  want  of  mm 


But  dioQghBiiffiTed  in  «11  nnnor  mat^ 
Ion  to  Mlofr  the  dictmtet  of  caprice,  to 
hngh  at  his  tutor,  lame  the  hone,  and 
htmk  rules  (to  all  otben  those  of  the 
Meiea  and  Persians)  with  iroponityv 
he  found  himecif  suddenly  mnsd  up 
in  his  headlong  career  by  an  equsUy 
esprioous  parent,  prceisely  at  the  pe- 
nod  when  restraint  was  nearly  fixrgot* 
tern,  and  peculiarly  irksome.  It  was 
taaUiy  agneed  by  both  parties,  thst  the 
heir  of  Ossde  Morison  could  only  so 
into  the  army ;  but  while  the  Guards 
or  a  dxaaoon  regiment,  wss  the  nsto* 
nlewragn  ambition  of  Edmund,  Mo* 
risoB  was  suddenly  seised  with  a  fit  of 
eoDtradietion,  which  he  chose  to  st^le 
eeammy,  and  talked  of  a  marchmg 
regiment,  with  periiapsan  extra  L.100 
per  annum  to  the  undoubted  heir  of 
neatiy  ten  thousand  a- year.  Ndther 
would  yieU-i-the  one  had  taught,  ^e 
other  learned,  stubbornness ;  and  Ed- 
mund, backed  by  the  sympsthy  of 
the  world,  and  the  clamonn  of  hia 
cempanionsy  told  his  father  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  was  going  to 
India  with  a  near  rehuion,  about  to 
pioeeed  to  Bombay  in  a  high  official 


Mosteii  had  a  peculiar  pr^udice 
agiinat  the  East,  and  a  personal  pique 
iDimrda  the  cousin  to  whose  patron* 
age  Sdmund  had  betaken  himself. 
His  mge  was  as  boundless  as  his  for* 
DKT  nartiality,  and  the  only  consola* 
lion  m»  poor  wife  felt  irfien  her  dav* 
Vng  aon  left  his  father's  house,  alike 
faapenitent  and  unblest,  was,  that  her 

S's  disposition  was  originally  good, 
would  probably  recover  the  as*^ 
eendant;  and  that  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  her  husband  to  make  his  son 
a  beggar  as  well  as  an  exile.  The 
eaiate  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the 
kndwledae  of  this,  while  it  embittered 
Motisoo  Ji  sense  of  his  son's  disobedi- 
ence no  doubt  Btiengthened  the  feel-* 
ing  of  indepoidenGe  so  natural  to 
headatnmg  youth. 

While  Morison  was  perverting  le« 
ffl  iagennitv,  in  vain  hopes  of  &ing 
able  to  disinnerit  his  refractory  heir, 
Ua  unnatural  schemes  were  anticipa- 
ted by  a  mightier  8gent«  An  epide- 
ask  fever  carried  off  in  one  short 
month,  (about  two  yean  after  bis 
^ttiii^  l£ag^u»dy)  the  vmvecmdkdy 


hut  no  hm|er  uBcMicilkloty  ebdfai 
ami  his  yoong  and  bteatiftJ  fatidi^ 
the  daughter  «  his  patron,  km  union 
with  whom  hsd  been  oonstraed,  by 
the  causdess  antipathy  of  Ida  iktheiD^ 
into  a  fresh  cause  of  indignatioa. 
Death,  whose  odd  huid  looaeaa  thia 
world's  gnsp,  and  whose  deep  veiee 
stills  this  world's  strife,  only  tightMa 
the  bonds  of  nature,  and  teaches  the 
stormiest  spirits  to  part  ta  oeosa 
Edmund  lived  to  write  to.' hia  mier 
a  few  lines  of  undissembled  and  vn* 
conditional  penitence ;  to  own,  tliaa  if 
the  path  of  duty  had  been  ni|medy  ha 
had  in  vain  sought  happinessbeyond 
it,  and  to  entreat  that  the  place  he  had 
fbrfdted  in  his  father's  favomr  mifjbt 
be  transferred  to  hia  unofiiniding 
diild. . 

All  this  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr 
Mentdth  and  mysdf  by  the  voice  «f 
rumour  some  days  before,  and  we  had 
been  more  shocked  than  surprised  io 
learn  that  M  orison's  resentment  had 
survived  its  ofajfect,  and  that  he  di»i 
claimed  all  intention  of  ever  sednger 
lecdving  the  in&nt  boy  who,  it  waa 
gall  to  mm  to  redact,  must  inherit  Ide 
estate.  Mn  Morison  had  exerted,  ta 
soften  his  hard  heart,  all  the  little  m» 
fluenoe  she  ever  possesrod.  Her  ten* 
der  soul  veamed  towards  her  £d* 
mund's  cnild;  and  sometiBaes  the 
thought  of  seeing  a  sgrnration,  and 
devoting  herself  to  rear  it,  cnissed  her 
despairing  mind*  But  bar  daughters 
were  a  tie  still  more  powerful  to  her 
unhappy  heme.  She  could  noAa 
leave  tnem,  unproteeted,  to  its  disoone* 
forts,  nor  consdentioudy  adviae  tiheit 
desertion  of  a  parent,  howaw  nnwor* 
thy ;  so  she  wandeied,  a  paler  aad 
sadder  inmate  than  before  of  her  eold 
and  ststdy  mansion ;  and  her  finr» 
subdued-looking  daughten  shuddered 
as  they^  psased  the  Imig-'locked  docna 
ef  their  orother's  niasery  and  schooU 
room. 

The  accounts  of  young  Morisoa'a 
death  had  anived  dnoe  the  good  pas* 
tee's  departure,  and  it  was  with  taefr* 
ings  of  equal  sympathy  towaeda  dw 
female  pert  of  the  family,  and  iorrais 
for  the  unduistian  frame  of  its  hea^ 
that  he  prepared  for  our  present  visit* 
As  we  rode  up  the  old  strah  avcnne, 
I  peredved  a  post-chdse  at  the  door, 
and  instead  of  dirinking  from  diis 
probable  aecesnon  of  8tnuD|gmk  feH 
that  any  addltkm  U)  <kft  ^^aamSQe) 


S3t                                        Tkt'MiaiHer'M  Seat.  L^t- 

•tnlBed  tnd   ^oatnr   ruail^-cfack,  ring  behind  hini  the  rich  ikrk  Icdn 

nint  be  «  rdkf.    On  resdmig  the  thit  cltutered  Id  hii  nedc,  with  the 

dooTy  we  were  etruck  with  &  Terr  loeliet  irbich,  since  Edmuod's  depar- 

naumul  ■ppendage  to  the  dnttf  ana  tore,  hid  dwelt  next  her  heul> 

4nvd-stained  Tdiicle,  in  the  nbx^  <tf  A  neKue  from  the  laird  mimmotiBd 

an  andeDt/Tenerablft-IooUng  Auatic,  vifVom  thUa&ctitignRht,  and,  amid 

in  the  dieia'of  hie  conntry,  benettb  tbepatheticiDtic«tie«ofthecddOneii« 

whoee  ample  maJdin  fbtd*  he  might  tal.thatwewooVlreiUBehianBnlinKp 

M^r  haTe  been  mMiketi  for  an  old  we  proceeded  to  the  diniiig-jqom,n»C 

fenuda  iraiMt,  a  chancter  which,  in  aware  of  onr  approadi  to  it  bf  thi 


donate  eestur 
I,  already  awl 


•11  ia  ildll  Bi^  tendenieia,  was  amply  still-ttonninp,  tnoo^  half-agmitcifc 

■natained  by  diia  Mtbftd  and  attach-  ed  imprecationa  of  ita  hard-bearted 

cd  Oriental.  Hie  broken  Engliah,  and  multr.    He  was  padog  in  ata 

^urea,  excited  <rar  atten-  moody  agitation  thnmgn  the  ip 

y  awakened  fay  the  aingu-  ^NUInienL  Ilia  welcome  ww  ertdcnt* 

laritf  of  hli  coUnine  and  appearance ;  ly  eitorted,  and  hia  ftce  (to  nn  « 

and  M  we  got  cIok  to  him,  the  big  atrong  Scriptnre  expreuion)  aet  aa  a 

teais  which  rolled  over  hit  ullowaud  flint  againit  tbe*oiceoftemonab«noe 

furrowed  ebeeki,    inwerfully  called  and  exhortation,  for  which  he  waaevi^ 

forth  onr  a^pathy,  and  told,  better  dently  prepared.    Mr  skilful  coadjQa 

than  waidi.biaforetblecxcluBion from  tar  went  quite  another  way  to  work. 

(he  eplendid  manmon  which  hud  re-  "  Mr  Morison,"  uid  he,  apparcntlf 

Inclantly  admitted  within  itapredncCs  unconscious  of  the  poormauapitiabk 

the  child  dearer  to  him  than  country  state  of  mind,  "  I  came  to  condole, 

and  kindred !  hut  I  find  it  ii  wy  lot  to  congratulate. 

Out  visit  (had  it  borne  less  of  a  pas-  The  Lord  halh  taken  away  with  the 

toral  character)  had  all  the  appear-  one  hand,  but  it  has  beoi  to  give 

ance  of  being  very  ill  timed.     There  with  the  other.    His  blesdog  be  with 

were  aervanta  running  to  and  fro  in  ;ou  and  your  sou'a  son,  whom  he  bath 

the  hall,  and  loud  voicei  in  the  di-  sent  to  be  the  staff  and  comfort  of  your 

niog-room  ;  and,  from  a  little  psrlonr  age !"    This  wsa  said  with  his  usual 

on  one  tide  the  front  door,  issued  fe-  benign  frankncra,  and  the,haTd  hearty 

male  aobs,  minted  with  infant  wail-  whicli  would  have  silenced  adnunu- 

ingi  in  on  miknown  dialect.  tion  aud  scorned  reproof,  scarce  knew 

"  Thank  God  1"  whispered  the  mi-  how  to  repulse  the  voice  of  Cbriatiaa 

niater,  "  the  bairn  is  fiurly  in  the  congratulation.  Hewalkedabout,D]ut- 

bouse.    Pnmdenee  and  nature  will  tering  to  himself—"  No  son  of  min^^ 

surely  do  the  resL"  bad  breed .'    Let  him  go  to  tboee  who 

Itwasnot  B  timetointrudeabrupt-  taught  his  father  disobedience,  ai^ 

Ir,  so  wesentin  our  names  to  Mr  M»-  his  mother  artifice  1 — anywhere  thn 

ruon,  anddurini  our  pretty  longde-  please;  there  is  noroom  for  him  here, 
tention  on  horseback,  oonld  not  avoid        "  Have  you  seen  your  grandchild 

seeing  in  at  the  open  window  of  the  yet,  Mr  Alorison  P"  resumed  the  mi> 

parlour   beAire-mentioned,    a    scene  nister,  nothing  daunted  by  the  conti- 

wfaich  it  grieved  ns  to  think  was  only  nued  obduracy   of  the  proud  hiitd. 

witnessed  b^  ourielves.  "  Let  me  havu  the  Joy  ofputting  hiui 

Mrs  MoTiBon  waa  sitting  in  a  chair,  into  your  anus.     You  must  eapect  ta 

(on  which  she  had   evidently   aunk  be  a  good  deal  overcome ;  awcet  little 

down  powerless,^  with  her  son's  or'<  fellow,  there  ia  a  strong  likenea!"— 

phan  boy  on  her  knee,  the  brif^ht  dark  A  ahuddcr  passed  acrosa  the  falher'a 

eyes  of  the  little  wilduneorthly-look-  hard  frame,  and  be  recoiled  as  fium 

ing  creature  fixed  in  stedfast  gaze  on  an  odder,  when  worthy  Mr  Monteith, 

her  pale  matronly  countenance.  "  No  gently  grasping  his  arm,  sought   lo 

cry.  Mama  Engine,"  said  the  child,  draw  him,  still  sullen,  tiiough  more 

W  her  big  teara  rolled  unheeded  on  his  faintly  teaisting,   towards  tlw  other 

boaom — "Billy  Edmund  will  be  welly  room.    A  ihriU  c^  of  Infant  agony 

wellygood."  HbyounMM annt, whose  rose  from  the  partair  aa  m  mill 

keanwdloag-TepmaedfiBelingafbiud  the  hall,  and  Nature  never  perb^ 

TentlBBofaaofndn^edjotaiMBgonT,  exhibited  a  stronger  coUnsttluu)[r^ 

WW  waram  hn  llttla  natub  with  Mnted  itadf  between  the  cniel  «ld 

■«  rfHinfj  while  theddet  (Ue  mm^  taami^  u  mmm  .ftom  tht 

''  Hmurite  aiattr,'}  wm  ctntptt-  ptMeitce  tf  ^lu  ;^«n&£S^  n&  'dafc 
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faithftil  andent  domestic  ahrieking 
wildly  to  be  admitted  into  it* 

Ab  I  threw  open  the  door  for  the 
entrmce  of  the  former,  little  Edmund, 
whote  infant  promises  of  good  bcha« 
vioor  had  soon  given  way  hcfore  Ihe 
continned  sodetv  of  strangers,  waa 
stamping  in  all  tne  impotence  of  baby 
lagTy  |[and  in  this  nnnallowed  mood 
too  Ikithfbl  a  miniature  of  both  father 
and  c;r8ndfather,)  and  calling  loudly 
for  the  old  Oriental  With  the  first 
glance  at  the  door  his  exdamationa 
redoubled.  We  began  to  fear  the  worst 
dkct  from^this  abrupt  introduction  ; 
but  no  sootier  had  the  beautifid  boy 
(beautiful  even  in  passion)  cast  a  se« 
cond  bewildered  glance  on  his  still 
erect  and  handsome  grandfather,  than, 
clapping  his  little  hands,  and  calling 
out,  *'  5Iy  Bombay  Papa  !"  he  flew 
into  hia  arms ! 

The  servants,  concluding  the  Inter* 
diet  removed  by  their  master's  en- 
trance into  the  apartment,  had  ceased 
to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  the  old  Hin- 
doo to  fly  to  his  precious  charge ;  and 
while  the  astonished  and  fairly  over- 
whelmed Morison's  neck  was  encircled 
by  the  infant  grasp  of  his  son's  or- 
phan boy,  his  knees  were  suddenly 
embraced  by  that  son's  devotiMi  and 
grey-haired  domestic. 

One  arm  of  little  Edmund  waa  in- 
stantly loosened  from  his  grandfa- 
ther's shoulder,  and  passed  round  the 
neck  of  the  faithfVd  old  Oriental,  who 
kiased  alternately  the  little  cherub 
hand  of  his  nurshng,  and  the  hitherto 
iron  one  of  the  proud  laird.  It  soft- 
ened, and  the  hard  heart  with  it  I  It 
was  long  since  love,  pure  unsophisti- 
cated love,  and  spontaneous  reverence, 
had  been  Morison's  portion,  and  they 
were  proportionally  sweet.  He  buried 
his  face  in  hia  grandson's  dustering 
ringlets.  We  heard  a  groan  deep  aa 
when  rocks  are  rending,  and  the  earth 
heaves  vnth  long  pent-up  fires.  It 
was  wildly  mingling  with  childish 
laughter  and  hysteric  bursts  of  female 
tenderness,  as  stealing  cautiously  and 
unheeded  from  the  spot,  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  rode  away. 

"  God  be  praised !"  said  the  mini- 
ster, with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  when, 
emerging  fhmi  the  gloomy  avenue,  we 
regahiea  the  cheerful  beaten  track. 
*'  This  baa  been  a  day  of  strange  dia- 
penaationa,  Mr  Francis— we  have  seen 
madi  together  to  make  ua  wonder  at 
the  WM/9  of  Froridencc,  to  noften,  and 


I  hope  improve  our  hearts.  But,  after 
such  solemn  scenes,  mine,  and  youia  I 
doubt  not,  also  re^uirea  something  t» 
cheer  and  lighten  it ;  and  I  am  bound 
where,  if  the  sight  of  virtuous  happiness 
can  do  it,  I  am  sure  to  succeed.  Do  let 
me  iiersuade  you  to  be  my  eompanioa 
a  little  longer,  and  close  this  day's  vi« 
sitation  at  the  humble  board  of.  111 
venture  to  say,  thehappieat  couple  in 
Scotland.  I  am  engaged  to  christen 
the  first-born  of  honest  .Wtlhe  Mcl« 
drum  and  his  bonny  Helen,  and  tm, 
dine,  of  course,  afWr  the  ceremonv. 
]\Irs  Monteith  and  the  bairns  will  be 
there  to  meet  me ;  and,  as  my  friend, 
you'll  be  wdcomc  aa  the  flower  iu 
May." 

After  some  slight  scruples  about  in^ 
truding  on  this  scene  of  domestic  en« 
joymeiit,  easily  overruled  by  tlie  hearty 
assurances  of  the  divine,  and  my  owu- 
natural  relish  fur  humble  life,  we 
marched  towards  the  farm-house  of 
Blinkbonnic  ;  and  during  our  short 
ride,  the  minister  gave  me,  in  a  few 
words,  the  history  of  its  inmates. 

^'  I  don't  know,  Mr  Frandi^  if  you 
remember  a  bonny  orphan,  lassie,  calU 
ed  Helen  Ormiston,  whom  mr  wife 
took,  some  years  back,  into  the  nmily,. 
to  assist  her  in  the  care  of  the  baima. 
Helen  was  come  of  no  ungentle  kin  ; 
but  poverty  had  sat  down  heavily  on 
her  father  and  mother,  and  sunk  them 
into  an  early  grave ;  and  it  was  a  God*, 
send  to  poor  Helen  to  get  service  in  a 
house  wnere  poverty  would  be  held  &• 
reproach  to  her.  If  ye  ever  saw  the 
creature,  ye  wadna  easily  forget  her. 
Many  bonnier,  blither  lasses  are  to  be 
seen  daily ;  but  such  a  look  of  settled 
serenity  and  downcast  modesty,  ye. 
might  go  far  to  find.  It  quite  won 
my  wife's  heart  and  mine,  and  more 
hearts  than  ours,  as  I  shall  tell  you 
presently.  As  for  the  bairns,  thev  juat 
doated  on  Ildcn,  and  she  on  them  ; 
and  my  poor  youngest,  that  is  now 
with  God,  during  all  her  long  long 
dedine,  was  little,  if  ever,  off  her. 
knee.  No  wondtT  then  that  Helen 
grew  pale  and  tliin,  ate  little,  and  dept 
less.  I  first  set  it  down  to  anxiety, 
and,  when  the  innocent  bairn  was  re- 
leased, to  grief;  and  from  these  no 
doubt  it  partly  arose.  But  when  all 
waa  over,  and  wlien  weeks  had  passed 
away^when  even  my  poor  wife  dried 
her  motiber'a  tears,  and  I  could  say* 
'  God's  will  be  doiie;  %\i\\\\t\eAis^««i^ 
paler  and  l\ui\i\ct,  vi^  T^v«fc\\ft\»^ 
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oomfbrted;  40  I  kw  there  was  more 
m  itthfttt  appeared,  and  I  bade  her 
open  her  heart  tome ;  and  open  it  she 
did,  widi  a  flood  of  tears  that  would 
hare  melted  a  stone. 
•  "  '  sir/  said  she,  *■  I  mann  go  away. 
I  think  it  will  kill  nic  to  leave  you  and 
Mrs  Monteith,  and  the  dear  bairns  in 
tlie  nursery,  and  wee  Jcanic's  grare  in 
the  kirk-vard  ;  but  stay  I  canna,  and 
I  win  tell  you  why.  It  is  months,  ay, 
amaist  years,  since  Willie  Meldrum, 
anid  Bhnkbonnie's  son,  fell  in  fancy 
wi'  me,  and  a^air  sair  heart  I  msy 
say  I  have  1^  ever  sinsime.  His  auld 
hud  fkther,  they  tell  me,  swears 
(wi'  sic  oaths  as  wad  gar  ye  grew  to 
near  thera^  that  he  will  cut  him  off 
wi^  a  shillmg  if  ercr  he  thinks  nf  me ; 
$nA  oh !  it  wad  be  a  puir  return  for 
iShe  lad V  kindness  to  do  him  sic  an 
ill  turn  I  So  I  maun  awa  out  of  the 
country,  till  the  auld  man  dies,  or 
Willie  taks  a  wife  to  his  mind ;  ibr 
I've  seen  ower  muckle  o'  poverty,  Mr 
Monteith,  to  be  the  cause  o't  to  ouy 
man,  though  I  whiles  think  it  wad  be 
naethmg  to  me,  that's  sac  wed  used 
till't  mysell.' 

" '  Helen/  said  I, '  when  did  Willie 
Meldrum  find  opportunities  to  gain 
yoor  heart  ?  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
oouse  in  my  life.' 

"  '  Oh,  sir !'  said  she, '  gin  I  could 
bae  bidden  in  the  house,  he  wad  never 
hae  seen  me  either;  but  I  was  forced 
to  walk  out  wi'  the  bairns,  and  there 
was  nae  place  sae  quiet  and  out  o'  the 
gate,  but  Willie  was  sure  to  And  me 
out.  If  I  gacd  down  the  bum,  Willie 
was  aye  fishing ;  if  I  gaed  up  the  loan, 
there  was  aye  something  to  be  dune 
about  the  kye.  At  the  kirk  door,  Wil- 
lie was  aye  at  hand  to  spier  for  your 
lionour,  and  gie  the  bairns  posies ;  and 
after  our  sair  distress,  when  I  was  Ut- 
ile out  for  mony  a  day,  I  couldna  slip 
out  ae  moonlignt  night,  to  sit  a  mo- 
meiit  upon  Jeanie's  grave,  but  Willie 
was  there  like  a  gfaaist  aside  me,  and 
made  my  very  heart  loup  to  my 
■louthJ— ' 

*'  *  And  do  you  return  his  good  will, 
Helen  ?'  said  I  gravely. 

"*0h,  sir/  said  the  poor  thing, 
trembling, '  I  dare  na  tell  you  a  lie.  I 
tried  to  be  as  proud,  and  aa  shy  as  a 
hadd  should  be  to  ane  abune  her  de« 
gEee,  and  diat  might  do  sae  muckle 
better,  pnhr  fallow !  I  tried  to  look 
Mi/iAern^e  when  1  aaw  him ,  and  mak' 
nfwdl  deMf  when  he  spoke  o'  his 


love;  but  oh  I  his  words  were  sae 
true  and  kindly,  that  f  doubt  mtAe 
were  ilae  aye  sae  short  lind  'sauey  as 
ihev  raid  hae  been;  It's  hard  for  a 
tociierless,  fatherless  lassie,  to^'  be 
eauldrife  to  the  lad  that  vrad  taV  Yrit 
to  bis  heart  and  hamc ;  but  oh  !  it  Wad 
be  harder  still,  if  she  was  to  requite 
him  wi'  a  fkther's  curse !  It's  ill  eneuch 
to  hae  nae  parents  o'  my  ain,  without 
makin' mischief  wi'ither  folk's.  Hie 
auld  man  gets  dourer  and  dourer  ilka 
day,  and  the  young  ane  dafter  and  dtSU 
er — sae  ye  maun  just  send  me  afPthe 
country  to  some  decent  wrvice,  till 
Willie  s  a  free  man  or  a  biidegrooni.' 

«  *  My  dear  Helen,'  said  I,  '  you 
are  a  good  upright  girl,  and  I  wifl  ror- 
ward  your  honest  intentions.  If  it  be 
God's  will  that  Willie  and  you  come 
together,  the  hearts  of  men  are  Iti  His 
hand.  If  otherwise,  yours  wfH  never 
at  least  reproach  you  with  bringing 
ruin  on  your  lover  s  head.' 

''  So  I  sent  Helen,  Mr  Francis,  to 
my  brother^s  in  the  south  country, 
where  she  proved  as  great  a  blessing, 
and  as  chiet  a  favourite  as  she  had  been 
with  us.  I  saw  her  some  months  af- 
terwards ;  and  though  her  Uoom  had 
not  returned,  she  was  tranquil  and 
contented,  as  one  who  has  cast  her  lot 
into  the  lap  of  Heaven. 

^  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
Willie,  though  he  was  unreasonable 
enough,  good,  worthy  lad  as  he  is,  to 
take  in  dudgeon  Helen's  going  away, 
(though  he  might  have  guessed  it  was 
all  for  his  good,  was  too  proud,  or  too 
constant,  to  say  he  would  give  her  up, 
or  bind  himself  never  to  marry  her, 
aa  his  father  insisted.  So  the  old  man, 
one  day,  af^r  a  violent  altercation, 
made  his  will,  and  left  all  his  hard- 
won  siller  to  a  rich  brother  in  Liver- 
pool, who  neither  wanted  nor  deser- 
ved it.  Willie,  upon  this  quarrel,  had 
leA  home  very  unhappy,  and  stayefl 
away  some  time,  and  during  his  ab- 
senccj  old  Blinkbonnie  was  taken  ex- 
tremely ill.  When  he  thought  him- 
self dying,  he  sent  for  me,  (I  had  twice 
called  in  vain  before,)  and  you  raiay 
be  sure  I  did  my  best,  not  to  let  him 
depart  in  so  unchristian  a  frame  to- 
wards his  only  child.  I  did  not  deny 
his  right  to  advise  his  son  in  the  choice 
ofawifb;  but  I  told  him  he  might 
search  the  world  beibre  he  found  one 
more  desirable  than  Helen,  w;ho0e 
beauty  and  aense  vrould  aeeurd  his 
wn'a  s!teaMv«iA»ii!nii\«c  ttw^^Vf  and 
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lobriMj  double  hU  lubataace.    I  told  tun  vexed  ihu  inv  fither  eocd  ta  hi* 

Um  how  ibe  had  turned  a  deaf  cat  to  gnrc  wi'  a  gnw^  againit  nie,  tbe 

dl  bU  wo'ipropowlRof  a  cLuuIeUine  uuir  we,  at  tvhea  hu  tqueeied  rojr 

iiwniagc,  and  made  henclf  the  ucri-  haad  on  hia  death-bed  I  thmigllt  a' 

floe  tohuuvm  unjiut  and  gronndleM  waa  foigotten.  Butailleriabntwarid's 

pr^uilicea.    Dying  mm  arc  generally  gear,  and  I  could  thole  the  wut  o'l, 

Ofien  to  coDfictioD  ;  ami  I  got  a  fresh  an  it  bad  nae  heen  for  Helen  Otmic- 

»ill  made  in  &Tour  of  hia  md,  niih  ton,  that  I  liopcd  to  hae  gotten  to 

a  full  content  to  hii  ituiriage  honour-  abare  it  wi'  me.    She  tnay  aane  do 

Mj  inaerted  aiming  its  proriuoui.  better  now,  wi'  that  bonny  face  ami 

Thia  be  deposited  withinc,  fiieliDgno  kind  heart  o'  heraj' 

m«at  confidence  in  the  lawyer  who  '"  It  it  indeed  a  kind  heart,  Willie,* 

nadtnadehiapreviouaBcttlemcnt,and  sniwerol  I;  '  if  ever  I  doubled  i 


dcaind  ma  to  produce  it  when  he 
^ine.      '^ 

.  "  It  ao  happened,  tliat  I  wu  called 
awajr  to  &  diitance  hcfore  hit  decease, 
•nd  did  not  letim  till  lome  dayi  after 
the  fiiueraL  Willie  had  flown  home 
DO  hearhig  of  hia  fiuher'a  danger,  and 
had  the  comfart  to  find  him  coni^te- 
ly  tofiened,  and  to  receive  from  hia 
nearly  ipce^deaa  parent,  many  a  tiltnt 
dcmonttralion  of  returned  aSection. 
It  waa,  therefore,  a  douhly  tevete 
bhock  lo  him,  on  ojieninff  thejirjt  will, 
(the  only  one  fbrthcooiin);  in  mv  ab- 
Kence,^  to  find  bimsclf  rut  otl'rrom 
every  thing,  except  tlie  joint  lease  of 
the  Una,  and  instead  of^fivc  tJiouund 
pouoda,  not  wortli  a  sdiilling  in  the 
world.  Hia  first  exclamaliiiii,  I  was 
told,  waa, '  It'a  liard  to  |cet  baith  acnrn 


this  would  have  out  me  to  ahame.'— 
So  uyinE,''!  reached  him  the  letto'i 
and  U  that  Helen  could  have  aeen 
the  fluah  of  prateful  aurpriae  that 
Cloned  hia  manly  brow  aa  he reidit ! 
It  passed  away,  though,  qnicUy,  and 
he  said,  with  a  tigh,  '  Very  kind,  Hr 
Monicith,  and  very  like  heraell ;  but 
I  ciiina  take  advantage  o'  an  auld 
pide  will,  now  that  I  ciniia  lewafd 
it  at  it  [IctervcB.* 

"  '  Anil  what  if  ye  could,  Willie?' 
said  I,  '  aa  far,  at  least,  aa  worldly 
wenlth  run  rcquilc  true  aSectionr 
There  is  vour  father's  will,  made  when 
it  pleaEcJ  God  to  touch  Ilia  heart,  and 
you  are  as  rich  a  man  as  you  wem 
when  Helen  Urmi&ton  fint  refiited  to 
inuktt  you  a  begfc^ir.' 

"  Willie  waa  not  imentible  to  thiw 
dimgc  in  his  prospects;  but 

,.       _  ,       ..  _    id  heart  was  duEfly  soothed  b] 

diey  might  liae  tii'cn  it  that  liket !'  hia  fother's  altered  fccUnga ;  and  a 
"  About  a  week  after,  I  came  homo  the  honourable  mention  of  Helen's 
and  found  on  my  table  a  letter  from  name,  he  fairly  began  to  greek 
Heleli.  She  had  heard  of  Willie's  "  'I'hc  sequel  is  easily  told  ;  bat  I 
misfcvtune,  and  in  a  way  the  mo&t  tliink  ilie  jaunt  I  made  to  Tweeddale 
modeat  and  engaging,  cxpreucd  her.  with  Willie,  to  bring  back  Helen  Or- 
«elf  ready,  if  I  thoujilit  it  would  still  niiston  in  triumph,  waa  the  proudnt 
be  scceplahic,  to  sliarc  hit  poverty  journey  of  my  lite. 
and  toil  witli  him  through  life.     '  I  "  A  year  n™o  I  married  them  at  the 

am  wcel  used  to  work,'  saiiUhis  'and,  Manse,amidmuch  joy,  but  abundance 
but  for  you,  wad  hae  been  wcel  ustd  of  tears  in  the  nursery.  To-day,  when, 
to  want.  If  Willie  will  let  me  bear  a  according  lo  an  old  promise,  I  am  to 
*•"■  i'  hia  burden.  I  tnist  in  God  christen  my  name-son  Charlie,  I  ex- 
o  be  fairly  dcaved  with  the  da- 


we  may  wrastle  through  thither; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  added  she, 
with  her  usual  honesty,  '  I  wad  ra- 
ther things  were  ordered  as  tbcy  are, 
than  that  Willie's  weid  th  should  aliamc 
my  poverty.' 

"  I  put  Aif!  letter  in  one  pocket,  and 
hit  fataer's  will  in  the  other,  and  walk- 
ed over  to  Blinkbonnie.  Willie  vn* 
working  with  the  manly  resolution  of 
one  who  hax  no  other  resource.  I  tulil 
him  I  waa  glad  to  see  htm  to  little  c.-ist 


morons  rrjoidnpi  of  my  young  fry, 
who,  I  verily  believe,  have  not  slept 
this  wetk  for  thinking  of  iL  But," 
(pulling  out  hit  watch,)  "  it  ia  near 
tburo'clK'klsadquulity  hour  for  Blink- 
lionnie !  Th>.-  liotili-potch  will  be  turn- 
fil  into  porrii^,  and  the  liow-toir- 
<liit  burnt  to  sticks,  if  we  don't  make 

I  wish,  my  dear  reader,  jmx  could 
see  the  farm  of  Blii^^nunw,  W\t>^, 
ss  ii,  AoeB,  «n  *  v^An  A»?*^  V&tij.. 
*av  !»ul  I     shelteitd  hovn  the  wowW:  ■»■■-■  •<««*. 
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crag,  or  knoll,  flanked  upon  tbe  cast 
by  a  group  of  venerable  ashes,  cnlU 
veiled  and  perfumed  on  the  weat  by  a 
gky  luxuriant  gardeni  and  open  on 
the  south  to  such  a  sea*yiew,  as  none 
but  dwellers  on  the  Frith  of  Forth 
have  any  idea  ot,  Last  Saturday,  it 
was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  rural  com- 
liirt  and  serenity.  •  The  old  Irces  were 
reposing,  after  a  course  of  somewhat 
boisterous  weather,  in  all  the  dignity 
afid  silence  of  years.  The  crows,  their 
usual  inhabitants,  havinc  gone  on  their 
Highland  excursion,  those  fantastic 
ipterlopera,  Helen  s  peacock^  (a  pre- 
sent from  the  children  at  the  Manse,) 
were  already  preparing  for  their  Mieaia 
on  the  t^most  boughs.  Beneath  the 
spreading  branches  the  cows  were 
dreaininc  delightfully,  in  sweet  obli- 
vion of  the  heats  of  noon.  In  an  ad- 
joining naddock,  graceAil  foals,  and 
awkwfljxl  calves,,  indulged  in  their  ri- 
v:d  gambols ;  while  shrieks  of  joy  from 
behind  the  garden  hedge,  told  these 
were  not  the  only  happy  young  things 
ill  creation. 

-  We  deposited  oiu-  horses  in  a  sta- 
ble, to  whose  comforts  they  bore  tes- 
timony by  an  approving  neigh,  and 
iiiaile  onr  way  by  a  nanow  ])ath,  Irar- 
«tr>rrd  with  sweet-brier  and  woodbine, 
*jb  tlie  front  of  the  house.  Its  tall, 
(;oofl-looking  young  master  cumc  has- 
tily to  meet  ua,  and  I  would  not  have 
given  his  blushing  welcome,  and  the 
basihful  scrape  that  accompanied  it, 
Tor  nil  tlio  iiuwt  elaborate  courtesies  of 
L*ii«Htcr  field. 

No  »uoiier  were  our  footsteps  heard 
•)i)iroaching,  tliaii  out  poured  thi*  mi- 
nister'a  whole  family  from  the  little 
honeysuckled  porch,  with  glowing 
faces  and  tangled  hair,  and  frocks,  pro- 
bably white  some  hours  before,  but 
wliidi  now  claimed  affinity  with  every 
bush  in  the  garden. 

Mrs  iVIouteith  f^ently  joined  in  the 
rhorus  of  reproaches  to  papa  for  being 
Fo  late ;  bnl  the  look  with  which  she 
was  miswercd  seemed  to  satisfy  her, 
:ui  it  usually  did,  that  he  ooufd  not 
be  in  laulu  We  were  then  ushercil 
into  the  |mrlour,  whose  substantial 
comforts,  and  exquisite  consistency, 
«;]ioke  volumes  in  favour  of  its  mis- 
trasa.  OpuWnoc  might  be  fenced  in 
the  exodlent  quality  of  tbe  humdy 
famituiv-jii  the  liberal  dispby  of  an- 
ti^g»'  ebm9f  (particularly  the  choice 
aad  eutioim  ciir]iteBii^4iowl,)r-\mt 
fliv  wga  noUuug  incongmoiu,  no- 
ng  9ut  ofkcoimig,  nothing  lo  make 


you  for  a  moment  mistake  this  first- 
rate  farm-house  parlour  for  a  dum- 
sy,  ill-fancied  drawing  room.  A  few 
pots  of  roses,  a  few  shelves  of  books, 
txne  testimony  to  Helen's  taste  and 
education  ;  but  there  were  neither 
exotics  nor  romancea  in  tlie  collec- 
tion ;  and  the  piece  of  furniture  evi« 
dently  dearest  in  her  eyes  was  tlie 
cradle,  in  which  reposed,  amid  all  the 
din  of  this  joyous  occasion,  the  yet 
unchristencd  hero  of  tlie  day.  It  is 
time  to  speak  of  Helen  herself,  and 
she  was  just  what,  from  hsf  >Btory,  I 
knew  she  must  be.  Tbe  artors,  in 
some  striking  drama  of  human  life, 
often  disappoint  us  by  their  utter  di»* 
similitude  to  the  pictures  of  our  mind's 
eye,  but  Helen  was  precisely  the  per- 
fection of  a  gentle,  modest,  self-pos- 
sessed Scottish  lassie,  the  mind,  in 
sliort,  of  Jeanie  Doans,  with  tho  per- 
sonal advantages  of  poor  Effic.  >ier 
dress  was  as  suitable  as  anything  else. 
Her  gown,  white  as  snow,  and  her  cap 
of  the  nicest  materials,  were  neither  ef 
them  on  the  pattern  of  my  lady's;  but 
they  had  a  matronly  grai»  of  their 
own,  worth  a  thousand  second-hand 
fashions;  and  when  Helen,  liaving 
awakened  her  first-bom,  delivered 
him,  with  sweet  maternal  solicitude, 
into  the  outstretdied  arms  of  the  mi- 
nister's nrouil  and  favoured  youuf^ebt 
girl,  I  thought  1  never  saw  a  picture 
worthier  the  pencil  of  Coreggio.  Jt 
was  completc<l,  when,  bending  in  all 
the  graceful  awkwanlness  of  a  novice 
over  the  group,  Willie  received  his 
boy  into  his  arms,  and  vowed  befon" 
his  luistor  and  his  God  to  dischaiige 
a  parent's  duty,  while  a  parent's  trans- 
port sparkled  in  his  eyes ! 

1  Imve  sat,  aa  Shakspeare  says^  ".  at 
good  men's  feasts  ere  now"-r-have  ate 
turtle  at  the  lonl  mayor's,  and  veni- 
son at  peers'  tables,  and  toujflh  at  di- 
plomatic dinners — I  have  ate  sturgeon 
at  St  Petcrsburgh,  and  mullet  at  Xa« 
plea,  mutton  in  Wales,  and  ^ousc  ill 
the  Highlands,  roast  beef  with  John 
Bull,  and  volauxvenU  at  Beauvillicrs*, 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  hotch-potch  and  how-towdie^ 
of  Blinkbonnie  out-hero<i  them  nil. 
How  for  the  happy  human  faces  of 
all  aeea  round  UiiB  table  contributed 
to  cnnance  ULytguaio^  I  do  not  pretend 
to  decide;  but  I  can  tell  Mr  Vtiry, 
that,  among  all  liia  oMuoimmSff,  thm 
ia  Yw>\}U\\i^  u\j&  ^  \oAkaowk  mixtorc  of 
yoniU  aiu\\M»aV|  ^'•v^i&MiifiasMitt^VBk-^ 
lc|pt\\7 ,  a\u\  N\xtvxv  \ 
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I  no  believe,  continued  the  fhith- 

-fill    historian,    that    in   the    whole 

course  of  her  life,  jl^Irs  Helen  Seale 

luul  ncrer  conceived  (ranch  less  in- 

'tlulgvrl)  bat  one  fwre(y  seMfoh  wish. 

:Tlimt  one,  however,  was  so  earnest, 

chat  inasmuch  as  was  consistent  iidlh 

the  iBopI  unreserved  submission    to 

'the  win  of  Providence,  she  made  It 

•her  humble  and  frequent  prayer,  that 

'it  micfat  please  God  to  take  her  to 

himself,  before  her  beloved  brother 

was  called  to  Test  from  his  labours. 

•It  was  a  natural— >alsio«^  a  blameless 

-wish.    The  shrinldilg  of  a  tender  and 

timid  Spirit,  from  the  prospect  of  b^ 

ing  left  to  solitary  decay,  under  the 

bunleu  of  accumulating  infirmities; 

and  the  fond,  though  perhaps  imk^ 

•iiomai  desire,  that  the  earthly  remains 

of  her  beloved  companion  and  her 

•owa,  might  mingle  together  in  tiie 

^aane  grave* 

■  She  was  well  aware,  that  if  Mr 
Scale  departed  first,  the  poor  remnant 
of  her  aays  must  find  an  asylum  fsr 
from  Sammerford;  and  it  was  her 
maxim  (adapted  to  the  subject  of  in- 
terment) that,  *'  where  the  tree  falls, 
there  it  shtmfd  lie."  So  she  eanlestlv 
prayed  to  (iod  to  take  her  first,  if  it 
was  his  good  pleasure  to  do  so. 

And  Mr  Sealc,  with  like  perfect 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  what- 
ever its  decree,  mode  it  his  prayer 
also,  that  his  beloved  companion 
might  be  taken  first  Oh !  how  af- 
lt*ctifig  wall  that  wish — ^how  beautiful- 
ly disinterested  !  But  he  reflected 
truly,  that  it  mattered  little  how  dark 
—how  cheerless — ^how  companionlcss 
(humanly  speaking)  might  be  the  last 
mile  of  a  long  journey,  provided  the 
lights  of  Home  are  fixedly  in  view, 
and  the  traveler  confidently  expects 
to  find  there,  already  safe  in  harbourj 
the  beloied  ones  who  have  outstripped 
him  on  the  way. 

But  to  leave  one  behind— one  dear 
desolate  Being,  infirm  and  helpless,  to 
tread  alOne  that  last  dreary  portion  of 
life's  pilgrimage  I  It  was  a  moment- 
ary pang,  repressed  as  soon  as  felt; 
but  that  thought  entered  like  iron  into 
file  hnfther'smmtl,  aa  Bomedmes,  while 
sippumfrtv  ab9orbed  iti  bia  book>  he 
^sc«f  with  maiBtened  eyes,  from  un* 


der  his  overshadowing  hand,  on  the 
gentle  fbgile  creature  whom  he  hid 
cherished  and  protected  for  so  many 
years,  with  a  love  "  passing  the  krf  e 
of  woman."  At  such  moments  hi^ 
mental  ejaculation  was—**  Takei  kir 
first,  oh  Ood !  if  it^aeem  good  unto 
-thee."  The  brotheniand  sister  wch: 
not  ignorant  of  their  mutual  wirii. 
They  had  no  secrets  for  each  others 
no  reservation  of  ftdse  tendemess^^o 
mistaken  aversenets  to  talk  togethtr 
fteely  and  frequently  of  theh*  ap- 
proadiing  earthly  separation.  Btit 
that  was  only  spoken  of  with  serioas 
brevity,  with  interchanged  looks,  and 
clasping  hands,  ocptesaive  of  mutaAl 
■encouragement;  and  then  they  dift- 
ooursed,  long — fully-«-fondly,  almoftt 
rapturously,  of  thehr  sure  and  certain 
reunion  in  that  Good  Land,  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  tesra^— no  more 
parting— no  move  ain^^-no  mote  wr* 
row. 

But  though  the  prayer  of  the 
righteous  dotu  most  assuredly  ascend 
up  into  Heaven,  and  find  favour  with 
his  Maker,  it  followeth  not,  therefore, 
that  the  All  Wise,  who  jurtgeth  not  lU 
man  judgeth,  may  see  fit  to  grant  the 
petition.  He  often  grants  in  wiath^ 
and  denies  in  mercy— contents  the 
unreasonable,  or  perveme,  or  impiouu 
wish,  and  disappoints  the  blwiektib 
and  humble  desire  of  the  pure  and 
pious  heart.  To  the  eye  of  faith,  Hi& 
ways  arc  sufficiently  justified,  even  in 
this  world;  and  at  the  eonsAmmatioii 
of  all  things,  we  shall  understand,  as 
well  as  acknowledge,  their  itlfinitu 
pcrfcction. 

It  was  not  the  good  pleasure  of 
their  heavenly  Father,  that  the  aged 
Pair  at  Suramcrford  Rectory,  should 
depart  thence  to  their  better  habitation , 
in  the  order  that  might  have  seemed 
happiest  for  them,  to  human  Judgment . 
The  gentlest,  the  weakest,  the  most 
infirm,  the  most  belplesa,  waa  left  be- 
hind, to  superficial  observation,  alone 
and  desolate.  The  beloved  bnpotkcr. 
the  tender  companion,  the  fmthfni 
comforter,  the  life-long  flriend,  wis 
called  fijrat  io  \u%  icnrax\\  «Ev\N^«!tv 
tile  Viout  fH  ^^tt^KA^  oiclwdli)  •^'''^ 
both  fdi-*-t3dc  AiEV**^^%  ^^^^^'Sj 
and  abe  wYib  Viai^  w  YWlV;  H\afcN»  W 
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ry  alter  him— that  a  atropc  arm  was 
aromid  them  hi  their  trialy  and  that 
it  waa  indeed  a  matter  of  amall  mo- 
ment, which  first  overstepped  the 
throhdld  of  eternity^  There  were 
after  moments  in  store  for  the  berea- 
t«]  surriTor  (and  she  knew  it  well) 
of  natoral  weakness — of  inex]>re3sible 
anguish—- of  conscious  desolation ;  but 
the  anticipation  of  those  troubled  not 
the  almost  divine  composure  whicli 
irradiated  her  meek  countenance,  as 
ahe  partook  with  her  expiring  brother 
of  those  consecrated  elements,  which 
ahe  had  so  often  received  from  bis  own 
hands,  at  the  altar  of  that  church, 
wherein  he  had  ministered  so  long, 
and  ao  faithfully. 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  among 
the  many  hundred  persons  assemblol 
in  and  about  the  church-yard  of  Broad 
Summerford,  on  the  flay  of  Mr  Scale's 
Amend — ^not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the 
whole  assemblage,  except  those  of  the 
venerable  grayhaired  man  immediate* 
ly  following  the  two  gentlemen  who 
attended  as  chief  mourners,  lie  walk-* 
ed  quite  alone— bowed  down  with  the 
burden  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  of  a  sorrow  which  sought  no  vent 
in  outward  demonstration.  His  hand 
had  helped  to  arrange  the  pall  over 
the  coffin  of  his  dead  master.  His 
arm  Tas  the  corpse  was  carried  through 
the  door- way)  had  stretched  forward 
with  cautionary  gesture — for  word  lie 
spake  not^-^as  if  to  guard  the  insen- 
aible  burden  from  rude  or  sudden 
contact ;  and  his  dim  eyes  were  never 
for  a  moment  diverted  from  that  last 
object  of  his  earthly  care,  till  it  was 
laid  in  its  appointed  house,  and  the 
oorda  were  withdrawn  from  beneath 
the  coffin,  and  the  oorth  rattled  on  its 
li4»  and  had  covered  up  for  ever  from 
mortal  aightj  all  of  the  departed  saint 


over  which  the  grave  was  permitied 
to  assert  its  victory.  Then,  aa  having 
fulfilled  his  office  even  unto  the  end, 
John  Somers  raised  hia  eyea  froaa 
earth  to  Heaven,  his  lipa  qoivering 
with  a  few  words  of  inward  ejacnhi- 
tion,  and  turning  slowly  from  the 
blink  of  the  grave — and  yet  pausing  to 
look  back  on  it,  vnth  an  expresrion 
that  seemed  to  say, "  Why  may  I  not 
fiou*  lie  down  beside  my  master  ?"— he 
shook  his  head  as  it  declined  upon  hia 
breast ;  and  so  silently  acknowledging 
the  kind  but  unavailing  sympathy  in 
the  many  who  would  have  prased 
about  him  with  well-meant  orndoua* 
ness,  he  passed  on  quietly  through  the 
hushed  assembhige,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  ready  shoulder  irf  his 
voung  grand-nephew,  alowly  and  fee- 
bly retraced  his  steps  towards  the  Rec- 
tory, and  up  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
taking  his  bed  almost  immediately, 
he  arose  thence  no  more — till,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks— having  received 
the  grateful  farewell  of  his  aged  mis^i 
tress— for  whose  service,  had  it  been 
permitted,  he  would  still  have  oon^ 
sen  ted  to  live  a  little  longer— he  also 
was  borne  along  the  church- yard  path, 
and  interred  in  the  same  grave  with 
his  revered  master. 

Such  had  been  Mr  Seale'a  testa- 
mentary  request,  in  case  hia  old  aer* 
vant  Twho  had  been  long  declining,) 
should  end  his  days  at  Summerfbid. 
lie  also  gave  directions  respecting  the 
memorial  stone,  which  should  mark 
out  the  place  of  their  joint  sepulchre ; 
and  it  may  be  seen  to  this  day  under 
the  shade  of  a  broad  maple,  whidi 
stands  in  tlic  east  corner  of  Summeiw 
ford  church-vard — a  jtlain  thick  alsb 
of  grey  marble,  on  which  it  is  simply 
recorded,  that 


rN*r»EUNKATn 

LIETM   T[IE  BODV 

or 

TIIK  REV.  JOHN  SEALE, 

AGED  83  YEARS, 

(59  OF  WHICH  HE  HAD  BEEN  MINISTER  TO  THAT  I'ARISu)  ; 

AND  OP  HIS  FAITHFUL  SERVANT, 

JOHN  SOMEKS, 

AGED  81  YEARS. 


Amidst  the  incessant  ^uctuation  of 

hiuqan  affiurs^  pf  thoae  especially  cha* 

nctinriaiqg  the  atate  of  aodety  in  our 

mm  eoaotijj  ti^efe  are  (ew.circum- 

^Xaiiofli  inaiv  genendly  affisctiog  than 

ihe,  depariun  ot  a  widow  from  lier 

^9rimad"a  boiue.     £ven  t^ider  thf^ 


moat  favourable  aapeet— when  ahe  de« 
pjuru  in  ease  and  affluence  votunta* 
rily  departa — ^vdluiitarily>  at  the  «ug* 
geation  of  her  own  jadgmeB^-reaigna 
the  hiQina  «A  ii^ai^  im  baa  liMi'aB' 
loDK  «cAe  «kVitka«aa»  'looflua  <9aA  tAa  Wl  ^ 
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icMcely  k86  Jihitiftil  than  Katb— both 
of  whom  would  fain  detain  her,  to  be^ 
wiUi  her  wiadoni  and  her  [iprey  hairs, 
the  crown  and  glory  of  their  iioiue- 
liQld  :«-.£ven  under  circumstances  so 
fanmiedy  it  cannot  be  but  that  the 
woman  most  firm  of  jmrpose,  ntvsi 
feel  (if: she  haTe  coiuraon  sensibility) 
Bome  Batural  veaming,  some  momcn-^ 
tary  pang,  when  she  looks  back  on 
that  abode,  to  which,  in  the  fnrime  of 
her  youth  and  beauty,  she  itraa  led  a 
young  and  happy  bride — where  her 
ddUreii  first  saw  the  light,  and  grew 
up  like  oliye  branches  about  their 
pamifeB*  table— and  going  forth  into 
the  world,  returned  and  returned 
i^n  to  the  blessed  reunion  of  the 
domeatic  circle—where  she  bore  mild 
r«le  over  her  household,  setting  it  the 
patieni  of  her  own  pure  and  virtuous 
fife^wbere  no  poor  man  ever  turned 
amelieTed  from  htx  gate,  and  no 
neighbour  anwelcomed  from  her  hos- 
pitable door*«-and  where,  above  all, 
she  haa  riiared  with  the  partner  of  her 
life  their  common  >xup  of  hopes  and 
feariy  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  fruition 
and  diaappointment — where  they  hail 
grown  gray  together,  encouraging  one 
anodier  in  the  down*hill  way — till  at 
last  Uie  fiat  of  separation  came-— and, 
with  a  woman's  devotedncss,  she  had 
reoenred  the  departing  breath,  and 

clooed  the  expiring  ere All  these, 

and  mnnmerable  other  aiiecting  re- 
ccdkctiona,  must  crowd  together  into 
the  widow's  heart,  when  slie  looks 
back  upon  that  home  which  she  shall 
no  more  re-enter  but  as  a  temporary 
gueat.  But  when  her  departure  is 
mat  voluntary— when  her  dwelling  de- 
volves to  strangers,  or  to  distant  kin- 
dred, and  therefore  she  must  leave  it 
—or  to  a  heartless  son,  who,  to  the 
prayer  of  '*  the  asking  eye,"  anawer- 
eUi  not  **  abide  witli  us,  my  Mother," 
and  therefore  she  must  leave  it— <ir 
when  (being  attached  to  church  nrc- 
fennent)  it  passeth  into  the  hands  of 
a  new  incumbent,  and  therefore  slie 
must  lave  it— (ah  I  how  often  under 
circumstances  of  accumulated  dis- 
tress!)—lAen,  indeed,  it  is  painful  to 
think  of  the  departure  of  a  widow 
fiom  her  husband's  house. 

Never  widow  sustained  a  heavier 
loH  by  the  best  husband's  death,  than 
did  Mrs  Helen  Scale  by  that  of  the 
best  ^brothers.  And,  by  his  decease, 
theliviiy  flf  AntMu/  8ummer(ard  fall- 
iag  to  M  new  nectar,  ahe  had  of  eoune 
to  pnmde  another  home  for  the  short 


residue' of  bar  earthly  scsJowrii.-  'The 
choice  of  that  asylum  wss  herffly 
-left  to  her  own  fVee  will,  so  prcssihg 
were  the  entreaties  of  her  Wutneimrt 
kindred  that  she  Would  take'  up  her 
abode  among  them   in    her  native 
island.     I  fear,  inde^,  that  she  was 
sorely  beset  on  the  occasion,  and  that 
when  finally  prevailed  on  -to  fix  her 
residence  breath  the  roof  of  two  fe* 
male  cousins,  she  rather  yielded  to 
importunity,  and  to  what  she  cthrAm 
dered  a  grateful  sense  of  their  desire 
to  accommodate  her,  than  to  the  secretf' 
inclinations  of  her  own  meek-anfd  af- 
fectionate heart,  whose  dictates, -haid 
she  attended  to  them  only,  TN)uld' 
probably  have  induced  her  to  re-csta* 
blish  herself  in  England,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  my  parents,  her  most  belovM; 
and,  I  may  say,  most  dinnterestedly . 
attached  relations.    But  nnlatters  i^ere 
ordered  otherwise.    The  maideh  sid«  ' 
ters  obtained  Mrs  Helen's  promise  t6  - 
establish  herself  with  them,  and  it 
was  furthermore  decreed,  that  a'  male 
relation  of  both  parties,  one  of  Mr 
Scale's  executors,  should  escort  heir  to  ' 
her  new  place  of  abode,  when  the  af* 
fairs  which  were  likely  to  detain  her  ' 
in  England  were  finally  arranged.  In 
truth,  the  necessary  delay  was  to  her 
a  respite ;  for  grievous  as  was  the  void ' 
in  all  her  home  enjoyments,  irrepara- ' 
ble  as  was  the  change  at  the  Hectory, 
it  was  still  full  of  associations  arid  n> 
collections  more  precious  to  her  than' 
any  social  comforts  the  world  had 
now  to  offer. 

It  was  soon  known  at  Summnrford, 
that  the  living  was  already  besfowcd^ ' 
by  its  young  titled  Patron,  on  a  col-' 
lege  friend  of  his  own  standing;  just 
qualified  to  hold  it ;  and  rumour  pre- 
pared the  parishioners  to  expect  in  liim 
a  pastoral  guide  of  very  difiereilt  Chil- 
racter  from  that  of  tlieir  late  venerable 
minister.  Mr  Seale's  curate  was,  how- 
ever, continued  in  his  functions  pnt 
temjiore,  and  for  a  few  weeks  nothing 
decisive  was  known  of  the  new  rector. 

In  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the 
^eat  change  which  had  taken  .  place 
in  her  earthly  circumstances — and  in 
spite  of  her  approaching  removal,  so 
omnipotent  is  habit,  tlut  Mrs  Helcp 
had  again  fallen  quietly  into  (be  rCti-  . 
tine  of  her  accustomed  occupationti  amT 
household  cares ;  and  a  superficial  <^ 
server  would  have  vc^ccei'vedL  Y&VNft  ^^ 
teration  in  her  dcyottEn^Ja^  aLtA^w^P^^ 
except  that  tY\c  fiatmer  ^a»  'w*^*^'*^^^ 
more  auMtoied  axid  wrnsioa— ^Sa»^  wfci 
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their  noisy  owner  slobd,  i«  prufwiB 
pertona,  on  the  very  thi^shcAd  of  bft 
mnctuary.  There  stood  the  dev  old 
lady,  not  ctactly 


qnict  movements  were  more  slow  and 
fecbh!<-and  that  she  looked  consider- 
ably more  aged,  partly  from  an  in- 
cmased  stoop  in  tier  gait,  and  from 
the  exchange  of  her  usual  attire  for  a 
stiU  doser  garb  of  the  deepest  mourns 
ing.  Her  soft  fair  hair,  scarcely  siU 
▼md  till  her  brother's  death,  but  now 
completely  blanched,  was  no  longer 
smoothed  up  over  the  roll  beneath  her 
clear  lawn  csp,  but  parted  and  combed 
straight  on  either  side,  under  the  broad 
mourning  hems  of  a  close  mop ;  and  a 
large  black  silk  handkerchief,  crossed 
over  her  boaom,  almost  concealed  the 
under  one  of  thick  white  mudin.  Thus 
habited,  Mrs  Helen  was  one  evening 
engaged  in  her  store-room,  superin- 
tending and  assisting  in  the  homely 
office,  of  which  I  luve  before  made 
mentiouj-'that  of  sugar-nipping.  One 
of  Mrs  Betty's  aprons  was  pmned  be- 


*'  With  locks  Aung  back»  ami  lipa  apirti 
Fit  monument  of  Grecian  art ;" 

but  certainly  with  "  Hps  apart,"  nd 
slightly  quivering  with  surprise  anl 
trepidation — ^her  mild  blue  eyes^  nu 
pressive  of  strange  perplexity,  tht 
nippers  in  one  hand,  and  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  the  other ;  and,  as  I  told  yoa, 
Mrs  Betty's  apron  (a  eheekeil  one  ai 
it  happened)  pinned  over  her  own  oi' 
snowy  muslin.  And  ^ere  stood  the 
intruder,  a  handsome,  good-faumoiiRd 
looking  coxcomb,  six  feet  high,  in  i 
pepper-and-salt  iVock,  tight  bueUems, 
and  yellow  topped  boots  ;  a  moat  un^ 
clerical  beaver  rakishly  set  on  oae  nde, 
—a  silver  whistle  dangling  finom  hii 
fbre  her  own,  but  Mrs  Betty  herself  button-hole,  and  an  cve-giaaa  romid 
had  been  dispatdied  on  some  errand  to    his  neck,  through  which  he  look  deli- 


a  distant  part  of  the  house ;  and  tli«>  for- 
mer comdym  bon  point  of  thatfaithftil 
handmaid  luiving  amplified  to  a  vast 
wdght  of  portliness,  she  moved  with 
corresponding  majesty  of  gait,  and  was 
long  absent  on  her  five  minutes'  mis- 
sion. It  was  near  midsummer— not 
a  leaf  stirred  in  the  glow  of  a  doud- 
Icss  Runset»-not  a  domestic  creature, 
fowl,  beast,  or  biped,  was  visible  about 
the  rectory,  every  door  and  window 
of  which  were  flung  wide  open,  so 
that  a  stranger  might  have  entered 
unnoticed,  and  ibund  his  way  unim- 
peded into  every  chamber  of  tne  man- 
sion. Suddenry  i^heels  were  heard 
■rapidly  approacning  the  entrance  gate. 
Then  the  short  pull  up,  and  knowing 
check  of  some  dashing  Jehu,  as  he 
flung  the  rdns  with  various  charges 
to   an  attendant   groom — then   the 


berate  cognizance  of  the  apartnem 
and  its  venerable  occupant.  The  laU 
ter  soon  became  aware,  that  ba  the 
phenomenon  befbre  her,  ahe  bdidd 
the  successor  of  her  late  revered  bro« 
ther ;  and  before  the  shock  and  amaio* 
ment  incident  on  that  discovery  haci 
anyway  subsided,  the  young  parson, 
evidently  mistaking  her  Ibr  a  imiise- 
keeper,  or  upper  servant,  proceeded  to 
make  very  unceremonious  observations 
and  inquiries ;  almost  immediately, 
however,  cutting  short  the  string  ot 
his  own  queries,  by  the  still  more 
cavalier  aiidress  of, — ''  But  that  will 
do  by-and-by — time  enough  to  ran- 
sack the  old  kennel-*-ana  now  I'ui 
starving— so  diRpatch,  old  girl !  D'ye 
hear  ?  and  get  me  something  to  cat,  if 
you've  any  prog  in  the  honse."  < 
Mrs  Helen  was  aware  of  his  mis- 


dinking  of  spurs  and  the  creaking  of    take,  and  neither  mortified  nor  indig 


lioots  across  the  couT^^in  the  entrance 
hall,  (for  no  regular  summons  was 
eounded,  and  no  servant  appeared  to 
4jiiestion  the  Intruder)— in  the  parlour 
— «]ong  the  vestibule^-and  at  last  in 
the  very  passage  conducting  to  Bf  rs 
Helen's  sacned  apartment— tne  whole 
progress  bdng  accompanied  by  certain 
musical  variations  between  a  song  and 
a  whistle,  and  the  pattering  of  fbup- 
fboted  creatures,  axid  the  aomonitions 
of—"  Down,  Ponto,  down,  sir!" 
"  Back,  Di,  back,  you  toad  f**— appa- 
rrtitly  unheeded  by  the  camnc  of- 


nant  at  the  unaccustomed  salutation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  she  bei^  this 
pressing  appesl  to  her  hoapitahty,  the 
natural  disgust  exdted  by  hia  und^ 
rical  appearance,  gave  pkee  to  her  in« 
nate  kindliness ;  wl  anxioua  to  supply 
his  wants-^and,  if  possible,  with  the 
particular  cort  of  viand  whidi  dh? 
imsglned  him  to  have  anedfledj  i^e 
looked  up  in  his  fiice  witn  grave  ah*- 
pticity,  and  very  aerfoody  uiqtiired— 
'•  Pray,  sir,  what  is  prog  r*     ' 

The  Question  set  nim  irfTtn  a  nar 
of  lau^titcr,  and  before  iho  At  had 


fcndvT9,  for  in  ihcy  ruahcd.  a  brace    \\aM  fA\Vvnx\ci\,  ^n  tkiA^'s  eiitnui^ 
of  noble  pomtcn,  into  the  very  pre-    uhAooAn?^  VAta  tt \ft  ^^^^^jj^^ 
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(Irening;  and  then  the  ^ng  man* 
whoj  thougli  vary  undencally  dispo* 
8ed,  was  neitlwr  unfeeling  nor  ilU 
bred,  became  reallv  amfuaed  aud  dia^ 
treised  at  the  recollection  of  his  absurd 
lidiaYiour,  and  endeavoured  to  atone 
ibr  It  by  the  moat  respectful  apolo* 
gie^  'Aey  were  Tcry  placably  ao« 
cepted,  and  a  servant  having  been 
sumnumed  to  show  the  new  rector  to 
a  sitting-rooin>  or  to  his  chamber-— 
or,  if  it  suited  his  coiiYcnience,  to  take 
a  brief  survey  of  the  mansion  to  which 
he  oame»  with  a  master's  riglit,  Mrs 
Helen  gave  directions  fiir  the  propara- 
tion  of  luch  refreshments  as  could  be 
served  np  with  the  least  delay;  and 
her  fiiaushed  guest  found  them  so  ca> 
edknt  in  their  way,  that  his  respect 
for  the  hospitable  entertainer  increased 
with  every  mouthful ;  and  it  was  mag* 
iiifled  to  absolute  veneration  by  tue 
time  hit  ra)a6t  was  concluded. 

A  bceakttst  table,  supplied  with  the 
finest  Aiocha  coilee,  the  most  perfect 
"green  imperial/'  tlie  most  savoury 
potted  meats,  the  richest  orange  inar^ 
maladc,  and  the  tliickest  cream  he  had 
ever  regaled  on«  put  the  climax  to  his 
ccstaftie  admiration  of  the  venerable 
hostess ;  and  if  at  that  moment  he  did 
not  actually  conceive  the  idea  of  ad« 
dressing  her  with  roatriinouial  juropo* 
;als,-«the  possibility  of  detaining  lies 
as  supcrintendaut  of  his  future  csta-« 
Mislimeut  did  certainly  suggest  itself, 
— "  Ker^  what  could  I  do  better  ?"  he 
very  rationally  soliloquised;  '*  a  nicc^ 
kind,  motherly  old  lady  !-^vcs  capi- 
tal feeds!— never  tasted  sucli  potted 
shrimps !— mokes  tea  like  an  angel  I 
^wou't  be  much  in  the  way — (not 
half  so  bad  as  a  wife),— and  I  must 
iiavc  sosnebody." 

Very  rational  cogitations  1  but  the 
young  rector  was  too  poUtic  and  well« 
md  to  broach  the  subject  abruptly 
to  hia  lady- like  hostess ;  and  having 
iu  formed  himself  of  oil  particulars  re* 
ipccting  her-^of  her  high  respectabi<« 
lity  and  perfect  independence,  that 
knowledge,  though  it  confirmed  hia 
desire  to  detain  ner  at  the  rectory, 
made  him  aware  that  his  only  chance 
of  sucoeaa  would  be  to  ingratiate  him-^ 
cdf  by  respectful  attention,  and,  if 
possibie,  to  interest  her  kind  feelings 
in  his  behalf,  before  he  ventured  on 
the  grand  proposaL  It  was  by  no 
ineans  difficult  to  cfibct  the  latter  oIkp 
ject.  Jdia  Uekn's  benevoleace  ext 
tended  iisel f over  everything  tluki  h'rcd 
ml  bnatbcd;  ami  her  new  inmate, 


bcaidcs  that  hc^  ledukiusly  eultivated 
her  good  opinion^  really   posaessed 
many  amiable,  ^nd  some  sterling  qiuH 
litics.    Lcf^  in  his  earliest  iufiuicy  to 
the  sole  care  of  a  doating  widowed 
mother— he  had  been  a  most  a£^ 
tionate  and  dutiful  son,  and  tender 
recollections  of  hia  lost  parent  (whose 
death  was  yet  recent)  made  him  more 
feelingly  alive  to  the  maternal  kind*- 
uess  of  Ids  new  acquaintance.    He 
was  by  no  means  viciously  disposed^ 
tliough  the  world,  and  the  worid'a 
ways,  hsd  too  much  influence  over  a 
heart,  of  which  the  clerical  professioft 
was  not  the  free  disinterestea  choice— 
and  though  it  was  too  probable  that  in 
many  and  material  points  he  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  late  rector's  omiable 
example,  he  showed  an  early  and  sin<« 
cere  intention  to  emulate  it  in  bcaiefli 
cenoe  at  least,  and  only  rcquirod  ta 
be  directed  in  the  distribution  of  hia 
bounty   by  Mrs  Helen's  judgment 
and  expertence.    He  could  acarcelyi 
have  uiged  a  more  diicient  plea  foe 
the  veuerablo  lady's  continuauoe  ai 
Broad  Summerford;  and,  moreover, 
he  succeeded  in  exciting  lier  compass 
sion  for  liis  utter  inexperience   in 
housekeeping,  and  the  management 
of  a  family,  and  for  tlie  loneliness  to 
which  he  sliould  be  condemned  if  she 
persevered  in  her  intention  of  dcpar* 
ture ;  and,  by  a  masterstroke  of  po« 
licy,  he  so  craftily  insinuated  himself 
into  Mrs  Betty's  good  graces,  as  txi 
hilist  all  her  influence  in  his  favour, 
80  that  tlie  ancient  hand-maiden  lost 
no  opportunity  of.  observing  to  lier 
lady,  tnat  it  would  be  almost  a  sin  to 
leave  such  an  innocent,  open4)carted 
young  gentleman,  no  more  fit  t6  keep 
house  than  the  babe  unborn,  to  be 
preyed  upon  and  devoured  hke  a  lamb 
among  a  flock  of  wolves,  by  a  pacic  of 
idle  rogues  and  hussies.   "  And  then," 
said  she,  "  though  to  be  sure  he  falls 
far  ahoit  of  what  has  been  at  the  reo« 
tory,  and  can  never  come  vp  to  thai, 
yet  who  knows,  ma'am,  what  ute  might 
make  of  him  in  the  end ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  you  would  not  think  of  leaving 
him,  just  as  the  pickUng  and  pretext 
ving-time  is  commg  on,  and  toeie  ii 
not  so  much  as  a  pot  of  bkck  currant 
jelly  left,  (and  he  told  me  he  was  suIh 
jcct  to  Imu  sore  throats,)  and  all  the 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  the  senna  waU 
nuts,  arc  out,  auni  Bt.XX'j  \Vai^L%  \a\ 
the  last  o£  Uic  \va\aY--^aViei  ^veXGs^a.^  \ 
and  I  am  auxc  30U  nvouW  tv^  cScvooift 
to  leave  him  owVj  vVc  Vacw  i^fts^*^*i 
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poor  young  gBntltniMi,  or  without  a  Summerfonl,  when  they  became  aware 

handflomc  itock  of  efefything  good  that  the  unexpected  opuduct  of.ihe 

and  comfortable.    Bendn,  I've  juat  new  rector  had  more  than  half-reopn- 

aet  Ciody  about  a  aet  of  new  ahirta  (ox  died  her  lo  continue  there ;  ao  thqr 

lUm— p(I  got  the  cambric  a  bargain);  lealoualy  beatirred  themaelFes  in  aa- 

«Bd  then  there'a  all  hia  houaehold  U-  aiating  her  to  arrange  the  affidra  which 

nen  to  be  provided^  though^  lo  be  aure^  atiU  rerjuired  her  presence  in  £ngland. 

if  w€  were  to  atay—— "  Buaineaa  that  (aa  they  had  lately  aver-i 

'  If  Mra  Hetty  had  studied  the  art  of  led)  would  re4uirc  months  to  aetti.c» 

oratory,  ahe  could  not  more  happily  waa  now  diappted  of  in  aa  many  daya^ 


have  timed  the  paiue  ftoUtic,   Her  in- 
complete sentence,—'*  If  we  were  to 
atay—"  luft  Mrs  Helen  to  ponder 
over  all  the  real  good  she  might  do,  if 
alie  did  atay-^and  her  secret  enumera- 
tion went  fiirther,  perhaps,  and  ex- 
tended to  nobler  views,  than  were  par- 
ticulariied  in  Mra  Betty's  catalogue. 
''  To  do  good,"  woM  the  most  influen- 
lial  of  all  motivea  with  one  of  Mrs 
Helena  truly  Chriatian  character — 
and  to  bless  had  been  the  business  of 
her  life.    Now,  though  bereaved  of 
him,  in  whose  life  hers  had  been 
bound  up,  those  affections  wliich  had 
centred  in  him  did  not  all  shrink  in- 
ward, absorbed  in  selfish  sorrow  ;  and 
they  had  been  greatly  won  upon  by 
the  respectful  and  almost  filial  atten- 
tion of  her  young  acquaintance.  There 
was  no  oongeniality  of  dis|H)8ition  be- 
tween herself  and  me  (lersons  who  had 
importuned  her  tu  dwell  among  them, 
neither  had  they  any  near  or  dvuir 
claims  upon  her;  and  then,  though 
she  lud  never  uttered  one  idle  regret, 
never  indulgeil  one  thought  that  sa- 
voureil  of  repining,  her  heart  clung 
to  the  earth — the  very  earth  of  liroad 
SumAierlbrd — above  all,  to  that  nar- 
row portion  of  it.  hallowed  by  the 
grave  of  her  beloved  companion.    All 
these    amsiderations,    and    possibly 
flomething  of  the  natural  effect  of  age 
on  a  singularly  gentle  character,  the 
force  of  habit,  the  dread  of  change, 
the  formidable  prospect  of  a  journey 
and  a  voyage,  of  isolation  among  stran- 
gers—all these  considerations  and  cir- 
cumstances co-operated  so  well  with 
the   young  rector's   persuasive   elo- 
quence, that  Mrs  Helen  would  proba- 
bly have  ended  her  days  at  llroacl  Sum- 
merfbrd,  had  she  been  left  to  her  own 
uncontrolled  decision. 

But  she  had  some  thousands  at  her 

■ole  dispoaal,  and  the  tender  solicitude 

with  woich  her  distant  kindred  had 

preaaed  her  to  rcsifle among  them,  waa 

aa  far  from  ffu/Iering  any  abatement 

br  ''hope  deferred/'  that  it  ViiuUed 

into  a  gHoir  of  inexpressible  irapa- 

tt'enee  for  her  rcmoyal  from  BtoaA 


Difiicultics  were  smoothed,  obgectiooK 
levelled,  obstacles  removed,  (no  such 
pioneer  as  interested  seal,)  promises 
insi8te<l  on ;  claims  of  blood,  of  affec- 
tion, of  propriety,  uiged  imperatively, 
almost  reproachfully,  till  the  object 
was  effected ;  and  the  good  old  lailjr, 
with  her  ancient  Abigail,  the  ataid 
Cicely,  and  John  Somers's  ^pand-he- 
phew';  (now  advanced  to  hia  uncle's 
office,)  were  uprooted  from  their  peace- 
ful lipnic,  and  transported  the  weary 
way  by  sea  and  land,  to  that  which 
had  been  provided  for  them  under  tlie 
roof  of  the  maiden  sisters,  whose  ca- 
pacious and  commodious  dwelling  had 
obtaine<l  for  them  the  warmly-con- 
tested ])rivilege  of  receiving,  or  rather 
making  prize  of.  their  ^'duar  cousin.' 
I  wish  1  could  tell  you — I  wish  1 
could  persuaile  myself,  that  the  re- 
maining years  of  my  dear  old  friend 
found  a  happy  and  serene  asylum  in 
that  which  she  was  rather  compelled 
than  persuaded  to  accept.    At  best, 
the  coutnist  between  that  latter  home, 
and  Uie  one  she  had  so  long  inhabited, 
must  have  been  felt  painfully.    But  I 
fear,  I  fear,  all  was  not  done  that  miglit 
have  been  done,  to  render  the  change 
less  striking — that  when  the  removal 
was  iiiULlly  effected — and  the  "  dear 
cousin"    safely   deposited    within    a 
ring-fenccof  kindred  surveillance,  that 
love  grew  cold — and  zeal  relaxed— 
and  respect  abated  of  ita  obscnrances ; 
and  OS  the  meek  spirit  bowed  down 
with  the  declining  frame,  advantage 
was  taken  of  those  affecting  drcum- 
stancea ;  and  she,  who,  und^  the  fos- 
tering care  of  watchful  affection,  or 
even  in  the  quiet  independence  of  her 
own  free  home,  might  still  have  aiip- 
ported  her  honoured  part  in  society, 
and  tasted  tlie  sweets  of  social  inter- 
course, sunk  into  a  very  cipher,  ob- 
viously treated  aa  nich.  in  an  eau- 
blishment,  of  which,,. ibong^  spoken 
of  as  a  household  partaerdiip,  she  bore 
the  entire  charges.   And  when,  about 
iwo  '^emoiMcc  lOEu^xommilfEom  Som- 
mecftnOi,  \t  \^\sasB\  ^oiOoii  ^voAiNrGk 
sunken  'lo  ^c\vfrte  Vet  \£  V«i  S»!^^ 
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friend  and  flenrant,  wkoae  indignant  whole  book  of  fttUnaj  with  nnfcning 

spirit,  and  honeit  zeal,  had  in  aome  acearaey^andunfyiterii^artienlatioDj 

■leainrcatemmedthetideofcneroaeh*  and  thowncrediongi  became  Act  fa»« 

menta  on  the  independence  of  her  more  gvage,  adapted  and  applied  to  all  sadi 

gentle  and  paaoYe  mietreM    when  it  aubiecu  aa  ihe  wai  inclined  to  noUoe, 

pleased  Gou  to  take  awayfipom  her  with    an    aptness  and  promptitude 

thia  faidifiil  creature,  under  Tarious  which  boipoke  an  inspired,  rather  than 

friToioos  pretences,  it  was  soon  after-  a  disordered  intdlect    And  hers  was 

wards  oontrived  to  remofe  from  about  not  disordered.  I^  fearfUl  spirit  sank 

her  the  two  other  attached  sertants,  under  oppression  and  neglect ;  but 

who  had  followed  her  fortunes  fttim  the  believing  soul  took  reftige  with 

SommerfiNfd.  its  God— communed  continu^y  with 

"  Wml  Med  of  two?"  they  Mid.  -  .bat  "P  «»»>"«'»»«•««■»  «f«Ui|5?toi;  and 

mIj   f       »     ""'/""t    wii«  It  li  not  preiumptuoui  to  bdiefe,  thit 

iVMi^!^.  i»!!!l  .h.,. »-;«. «.  ™.«-  ^^^  *«  faltering  tongue  bieathed  oat 

totS^iiSdtiT^^          '  ^  ^^*^  •ppSd-5'  Le.Te  me  not 

•         •         •        v^*        vin  the  time  of  mine  old  age— neither 

"  I  prithee^  Lady !  being  weak,  item  so.  ^^'^^.  "I®  ^^^  ™3r  strength  frileth 

All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  flnd^  "%-^^  "  ""'  ^  ""*=!?  !IL5?^ 

And  dotage  terms  10  .  -  -"  *^*' ,  ^IJ^^'^f  ^^'V  immediately 

^  vouchsafed,  and  that  the  inward  ears 

But  the  mild  nature  so  heartlessly  were  blened  with  the  sound  of  that 

aggrieved  took  no  offence— complain*  mdous  assurance — "  I  will  never 

cd  of  no  injuries — resisted  no  indigni-  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."    To  the 

ties.  Unhappily,  perhsps,  she  was  too  last  (for  such  sublime  colloquy)  her 

silent — too  psssive ;  for  a  word  of  ap-  utterance,  and  her  intellect,  friled  not 

peal  from  herself  would  have  brougnt  From  the  period  that  those -divine 

mends,  and  firm  ones,  to  her  rescue,  songs  had  become  her  sole  language. 

But  she  was  timid  by  nature,  and  her  she  had  continually  recited  ttem  in 

mental  energies  gave  wav  at  the  first  the  accents  of  her  mother  tongue,  and 

shock  of  uudndness.    Her  life  was  one  who  stood  beside  her  doUh-bed 

potracted  to  an  unusual  extent,  but  told  me,  that  the  moment  before  bar 

for  many  years  before  her  death,  rt*  departure,  she  slowly  and  audibly  ar« 

pealed,  tKough  slight  paralytic  sei-  ticulated— > 

lurea  had  partially  deprived  her  of  the  "  Mon  ame,  rctoume  en  ton  r^pos, 

use  of  speech.     PartiaUy  only ;  fiur  car  r£temel  t'a  fait  du  bien.    Je  mar- 

though  unable  to  express  her  wanta  cherai  en  la  presence  de  rSteme], 

and  wishes  in  explicit  language,  or  to  dans  la  terre  dea  vivana  «  «  «" 

utter  a  sentence  in  common  converse-  A. 
lion,  she  eould  recite  the  Psalms — the 


SCIILIOEL  V.  CAMPBELL. 


TO  THB  BDITOa  OF  ILACKWOOD  8  MAGAZINE. 

Sib,  study ;  and  9d,  That  he  baa  trans- 

You  must  have  met  with  some  lee-  idanted  into  his  lectures,  (particular- 

tnres  on  Greek  poetrv,   which  Mr  ly  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,)  whole 

T.  Campbell  pubfished,  in  the  New  rows  of  classical   references,  which 

Monthly  Magaxine,  some  years  ago.*  Schlegd  originally  collected  and  me- 

Many  of  the  views  and  argumenta  thodiaed. 

are  extremely  ingenious,  and  sup-  The  work,  which  has  been  so  liber- 
ported  by  a  great  display  of  quota-  ally  dealt  with,  is  entitled,  "  Studien 
tiona  fVom  the  dassics.  Now,  sir,  des  Classischen  Alterthums."  It  is 
I  have  to  accuse  Mr  Campbell  of  not  very  rare.  I  have  been  favoured  witli 
acknowledging,  Ist,  That  he  is  in-  the  loan  of  a  copv,  but  my  bookaeller 
debted  to  Frederic  Schl^l  for  na-  has  not  been  able  to  procure  one  ei- 
menms  conetusions,  which  must  have  ther  in  London  or  Edmbuigh.  Moat 
been  the  result  of  long  and  arduoua  of  it,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  H/h- 

*  Tbe§e  leetun§  were  delivered  at  the  Rov^  liuHitatMnn^  \AeAmu 
Vor.XXIL  ^X 
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eiinen'to  of  Eisays^  which,  I  believe, 
appeared  origiDaily  in  various  periodi- 
cal works. 

It  would,  Burely»  be  folly  to  assert, 
that  any  public  lecturer  is  at  liberty 
to  draw  upon  orifrimtf  works,  without 
eonftssing  his  oblifiations.  The  lati- 
tude gmnted  to  him,  in  the  ute  of 
books,  can  only  extend  to  the  views 
fTfnerai/y  taken  of  his  subject.  Mr 
Campbell  is  rt^orted  to  be  a  good 
Gret-K  scholar,  and  he  never  admits, 
\n  thece  lectures,  that  lie  has  had  as- 
•iatance.*  I  ask,  then,  what  is  thepub- 
lic  likely  to  conclude,  but  that  he  has 
the  sole  merit  of  the  extensive  know- 
ledge which  he  perks  up  on  every  op- 
portunity ? 

For  the  tmth  of  ray  charges,  I  refer 
to  the  works.  I  may  be  allowed, 
liowever,  to  give  one  specimen  of  Mr 
CampbeH's  htmhtmimie  :  —  "  Gewips 
lak  es,"  says  Schlegel,  "  ware  die  ho» 
mcrii^he  Poesic  nlicht  vol!  solcher  ^art- 
tneufichlichen  und  einfach  natiirlichen 
iQge  wic  Jene  tiHe  steiverne  Jiank  vor 
Nestor's  Hausc,  auf  dt^r  sclion  Neleiis 
tfescssen  hat;  der  Rauch,  den  sich 
Olysaeus  so  hertzlich  sehnt,  von  sei- 
ner HeimRth  aufsteigen  xu  sehn  ;  so 
wijrde  die  homerische  Poesic  nicht  alle 
gebildetc  Vulker  erfreun  und  besfafif- 
Sgcn,  ja  sie  wurde  sich  kaum  bey 
ihrem  eignem  Volke  erhalten  haben."f 
••— iSVti.  dex  Clas.  Alt  cap,  ^. 
■  *'  In  that  case,"  says  Mr  Campbell, 
**  we  should  not  have  enjoyed  such 
endearing  traits  of  homely  ilescriptioTi, 
as  that  of  the  old  tione  hanky  on  whicli 
Neleus  sat  before  his  mansion  ;  ur  of 
the  feelhif^t  of  Ulysses  on  disctrrniufj^ 
the  swoIlC  of  hut  native  roof',** — New 
Monlhly  Mug.  Vol.  II.  Leci  3. 

I  have  to  remark  in  the  first  place, 
that,  in  German,  the  word  hunk%  ge- 
jierally  means  a  bench,  and  we  may 
iafbr,  from  what  Homer  says,  that  the 
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stones  were  intended  for  a  throne.  The 
epithet  old  plainly  implies,  that  &^/— 
ffel  n  speaking  of  a  work  of  art  ;  and 
Mr  Campbell's  expression  is  neither 
ao  nirtural  nor  so  aescriptive,  thai  vre 
can  suppope  it  to  have  been  suggested 
by  tha  pure  text  of  Homer.  2dly, 
Homer*8  words  are,  "  i^>T*  i«ri  51^  rfiVi 
jJBoio-iy.**  <'  He  sat  upon  polished 
atones,"  and  it  is  added,  that  these 
were  white  and  shining  with  oini-* 

ment,  ''  Xit/x&i  aro;tX^evT«f  aXli^xTOC.** 
o).  r.  4(H). 

I  have  to  remark,  in  the  third  place, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  "  any  de8i:ri{>- 
tion  of  the  feelings  of  Ulysses  on  di^- 
cerning  the  smoke  of  his  native  root'."^> 
Mr  Campbell  may,  perhaps,  be  kj 
good  as  to  point  out  the  pa.ssa!*e.  Per- 
chance, he  has  mistaken  the  mcanin;: 
of  "  sich  sehnt,"  and  alludes  to  thr 
speech  of  Minerva,  in  the  lt»t  book  01 
the  Odyssey,  where  she  says, 

*H(  yaiVi   davil.v  i/4.ci;iTat.'*.^d7. 

**  Ulysses  is  willing  to  die,  if  he 
wer«  even  permitted  to  see  the  smoke 
ascending  from  his  native  land." 

I  may  remark,  44hly,  that  Schlegel, 
contrary  to  his  ussal  practice,  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  place  wher*; 
Jdiii  passages  alluded  to  may  be  found. 
Mt  CampbeU  has,  perhaps,  been  led 
to  commit  himself  by  supposing  that 
ihey  occur  near  each  other. 

Mr  Campbell  has  just  commenced 
«  series  of  letters,  (on  Greek  litera- 
ture,) addressed  to  the  students  iu 
Glasgow  College,  rerb.  stU  supien. 
The  distinguished  rank  which  beholds 
among  uur  poetical  aristocracy,  will 
not  be  a  suiiicient  protection,  if  (as 
Lord  Alio  way  justly  says  of  a  spring- 
gun)  he  ''  has  no  moral  feehng. ' 

D. 

Edinburgh,  August  3d,  18S27. 


*  It  is  a  carious  fact,  tliat  Schlegel  is  never  referred  to,  but  on  a  single  oocation. 
where  he  is  found  fault  with.— -Lee.  5.  Part  S.-^Schlegel  concludes,  from  the  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  professional  contest  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  that  a  hvalsfaip 
existed  Iwtween  the  Ascnean  and  Ionian  ^cliools  of  poetiy*  Campbell  dissgroes 
with  him. 

^  t  "  Homer^s  poetiy  would  never  have  delighted  and  employed  the  minds  of  all  cul- 
tivated nations— nay,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  in  his  own— -if  he  bad 
not  interspersed  it  throughout  with  such  tender  and  purely  natural  touches,  as  theo/U 
sUme'beneh,  beforo  Nestor's  house,  wliich  Neleui^  too,  had  sat  upon ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ulysses  desiring  ao  eagerly  to  behold  the  amoke  ascending  fh)iD  bit  own  roof^" 

t  It  also  meana  a  honie  of  exchange^  ^ci 

$  The  Moie  is  evidently  "the  tnit  of  homely  deicription,**  thatubotbJSchlegel 
Md  QmptM  al/mfe  ca 


i62i.;] 


The  MfirwelUnu  Doctor, 
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lUK  MAllVA^{.L0U8  DOCTOH. 


Btf  the  Etirick  Shepherd. 


When  my  parents  lived  in  the  old 
manse  of  Ettrick,  which  they  did  for 
a  number  of  years^  there  was  one  Bum- 
mer that  an  old  gray-headed  man  came 
and  lived  with  them  nearly  a  whole 
half  year,  paying  my  mother  at  the 
rate  of  ten  bhillings  a-month  for  bed^ 
boanl,  and  washing.  He  was  a  mys- 
terious being,  and  no  one  knew  who 
he  was,  or  what  he  was  ;  but  all  the 
neighbourhood  reckonetl  bim  ntiaium 
vv  ;  which  in  that  part  of  the  country 
lucdus  a  warlock,  or  one  ^nie  way 
conversant  with  beings  of  another  na- 
ture. 

1  remember  him  well ;  he  was  a  tall 
ungainly  figure,  dressed  in  a  long 
i)kck  coat,  the  longest  and  the  nanow- 
1  iit  coat  I  ever  ^aw ;  his  vest  wa»  some<- 
thing  like  blue  velvet,  and  his  breeches 
of  leather,  buckled  with  silver  knce- 
Imckles.  He  woru  always  white  thread 
blockings,  and  as  his  breeches  came 
exactly  to  the  knap  of  the  knee,  his 
iigs  appeared  so  long  and  thin  that  it 
w.is  &  marvel  to  nie  how  they  carriefl 
};im.  Tuke  iu  black  spats,  and  a  vi-ry 
narrow-brimmed  hat,  and  you  have 
ibe  figure  complete ;  any  fiainter  might 
ukt  his  likeness,  provided  he  did  not 
jnake  him  too  straigYit  in  the  back, 
vihich  woald  never  answer,  as  his 
iiurined  -a  segment  of  a  great  circle, 
lie  was  a  doctor  ;  hut  whether  of  law, 
aiedicine,  or  divinity,  1  never  learned  ; 
Ijerhaps  of  them  ail,  for  u  doctor  he 
certainly  was — we  called  him  so,  and 
never  knew  him  by  any  other  name ; 
vHiie,  indeed,  called  him  the  Lifinff 
Doctor,  some  the  Hcrh  Doctor,  and 
iome  the  Warlock  Doctor,  but  my  mo- 
ther, behind  his  back,  called  him  always 
THK  MAUVF.M.ous  j)oeToii,  wliicli,  for 
her  sake,  I  have  chosen  to  retain. 

His  whole  occupation  was  In  gather- 
ing flowers  and  herbs,  and  arranging 
them  ;  and,  as  he  picked  a  number  of 
ilitise  out  of  the  chunh-yard,  the  old 
wives  in  the  vicinity  grew  terribly 
jealous  of  him.  He  seemed,  by  his 
own  account,  to  have  betn  over  the 
whole  worlds  on  what  business  or  occu- 
pation he  never  mcntione<l ;  but  from 
jtii^sloricsof  liIniKclf,  anil  his  wonderful 
j'-atw,  one  mip^ht  have  concluiled  that 
U*  had  hciii  li^rythinf;.     I  rinicm- 


bcr  a  number  of  tlicsc  stories  quite 
distinctly,  for  at  that  time  I  oelievecl 
them  alt  for  perfect  even-down  truth, 
though  I  have  been  since  l^d  to  sua* 
pect  that  it  was  icarcely  consistent 
with  uatiire  or  reason  they  could  be  ao. 
One  or  two  of  these  tales  I  shall  hero 
relate,  but  with  this  great  diuulvan-- 
tage,  that  I  have,  in  many  instances,' 
forgot  the  names  of  the  places  where 
they  happened.  I  knew  nothing  about 
geography  then,  or  where  the  places 
w^ere,  and  the  faint  recollection  I  have 
of  them  will  only,  1  fe^ar,  tend  to  con- 
fuse my  narrative  the  more. 

One  day,  while  he  was  very  busy  ar- 
ranging his  flowers  and  herbs,  and  con- 
stantly speaking  to  himself,  my  mother 
says  to  him,  "  Doctor,  you  that  kens 
sae  weel  al)out  the  nature  of  a'  kindi 
o'  plants  and  yirbs,  will  ye  tell  me 
gin  there  Ik*  sic  a  yirb  existing  as  that, 
if  ve*  pit  it  either  oh  beast  or  body,  it 
ws^ll  gar  it  follow  you  ?*' 

*'  So,  Alargarct,  there  is  not  an  herb 
existing  which  has  that  ]>ower  by  it- 
S'AC;  but  there  is  a  decoction  from  cer- 
tain rare  herbs,  of  which  1  have  h.id 
the  honour,  or  rather  the  misfortune, 
to  be  the  sole  discoverer,  which  has 
tliat  effect  inf<illiblv." 

"  Dear  doctor,  there  was  sic  a  kind 
of  charm  i'  the  warld  bunders  o'  yeara 
afore  ye  were  born." 

''  So  it  has  been  said,  Margaret,  so 
it  has  been  said,  but  falsely,  I  assure 
you.  It  cost  me  seven  years'  hard  study 
iind  hard  lahour,  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  some  thousands  of  milet* 
travelling;  but  at  last  I  effected  it,  and 
then  1  thou;i:ht  my  fortune  was  made. 
But — would  you  believe  it,  Margaret  ? 
— my  fortune  was  lost,  my  tinui  was 
lost,  and  I  myself  was  t\i*enty  times  on 
the  eve  of  being  lost  too." 

*•  Dear  doctor,  tell  us  some  o*  your 
ploys  wi'  that  drog,  lor  they  surely* 
must  be  very  curious,  esjwcially  if  you 
used  it  as  a  love- charm  to  gar  the 
lafiscs  follow  you.'* 

"  I  did ;  and  Fometimcs  jjot  those 
to  follow  me  that  1  did  not  want; 
ai  you  shall  he^ir  by  and  by.  But 
hiforc  I  procee^l,  I  may  inform  you. 
thai  I  was  f>ftv:TciVvi\i>x^tfA^tNaa»Jl 
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7%e  MdrwHhMi  Dotior. 


Spdo^uid  twice  the  ratn  bv  the  Queen 
or  that  ooutitrY,  if  I  woula  Impart  my 
diaooTerr  to  tnem  in  fall^  and  I  ze- 
flifleditl  Yes^for  theaakcofhnman 
nature  I  ref\ued  it.  I  durst  not  take 
the  offer  for  my  life  and  existence." 
•"  What  for,  doctor?" 

*'  What  for,  woman  ?  Do  you  say, 
what  for  ?  Do  you  say,  what  for?  Don't 
you  see  that  it  would  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  and  inverted  the 
whole  order  of  nature?  The  lowest 
blacl^ard  in  the  country  might  have 
taken  away  the  first  lady— might  have 


C8ep(« 

taken  her  from  her  parenia,  or  her 
husband,  and  kept  her  a  akve  to  him 
ibr  life ;  and  no  opiate  in  nature  to 
counteract  the  power  of  the  chann. 
The  secret  shall  go  to  the  grave  with 
me;  for  were  it  once  to  be  made  public 
in  any  country,  that  country  w<Nild  be 
lost ;  and  for  ^e  Sake  of  good  order 
among  mankind,  I  have  slighted  aH 
the  grandeur  that  this  world  eould 
have  Destowed.  The  first  great  trial 
of  my  skiU  was  a  public  one ;"— 4nd 
the  doctor  went  on  to  relate  that  it  oc- 
curred 88  follows: 


THE  SPAKISR  FROrSSffOlU 


Hatiro  brought  my  valued  charm 
to  ftill  perfection  abroad,  I  returned 
to  Britam  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  la- 
bours, convinced  that  I  would  ensure 
a  patent,  and  carry  all  the  world  be- 
fore me.  But  on  my  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, I  was  told  that  a  great  Spanish 
professor  had  made  the  discovery  five 
years  before,  and  had  arrived  at  great 
riches  and  preferment  on  that  account, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen. 
Convinced  that  no  man  alive  was  tho- 
roughly niaster  of  the  charm  but  my- 
self I  went  straight  to  Spain,  and 
called  oh  this  eminent  professor,  whose 
name  was  Don  Felix  ae  Valdez.  This 
man  lived  in  a  style  superior  to  the 
great  nobility  and  grandees  of  his 
oountry.  He  had  a  palace  that  was 
not  exceeded  in  grandeur  by  any  in 
die  city,  and  a  suite  of  lacqueys,  young 

Sentlemen,  and  physicians,  attending 
.  im,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world.  It  cost  me  great 
trouble,  and  three  days'  attendance, 
before  I  could  be  admitted  to  his  pre- 
aence,  and  even  then  he  received  me 
80  cavalierly  that  my  British  blood 
bailed  with  indignation. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  with  me, 
fellow  ?"  says  he. 

"  Sir,  I  would  have  you  know," 
says  I,  "  that  I  am  an  English  doc- 
tor, and  master  of  arts,  and  i/our  fel- 
low in  any  respect.  So  far  good.  I 
was  told  in  my  own  country,  sir,  that 
you  are  a  pretender  to  the  profound 
art  of  attacnment ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  you  have  made  a  discovery  of 
thalcuvine  elixir,  which  attaches  every 
liying  creature  touchdd  with  it  to  your 
pi^flMiL  Dip  jrou  pretend,  to  such  a 
liiicowcty  ?  Or  do  yoa  not,  m 
^'  And  what  if  I  'do,  most  lublime 


doctor  and  master  of  arts  ?  In  what 
way  does  that  concern  your  great  sa- 
pience ?" 

'  ''  Only  thus  far.  Professor  Don  Fe- 
lix de  Valdez,"  says  I,  <'  that  the  dis- 
covery is  my  own,  wholly  my  own, 
and  solely  my  own ;  and  after  travel- 
ling over  half  the  world  in  my  re- 
searches for  the  proper  ingredients, 
and  making  myself  master  of  the  all- 
powerful  nostrum,  is  it  reasonable,  do 
you  think,  that  I  should  be  deMred 
of  my  honour  and  emolument  without 
tai  effort?  I  am  come  from  Britain, 
sir,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  challenging 
you  to  a  trial  of  skill  befbre  your  so- 
vereign and  all  his  people,  as  well  as 
the  learned  world  in  gencraL  I  throw 
down  the  gauntlet,  sir.  Dare  you  en- 
ter the  lists-  with  me  ?" 

"  Desire  my  lacqueys  to  take  away 
this  mad  foreigner, '  said  he  to  an  at- 
tendant. "  Beat  him  well  with  staves, 
for  his  impertinence,  and  give  him  up 
to  the  officers  of  police,  to  be  put  in 
the  House  of  Correction ;  and  say  to 
Siguier  Philippo  that  I  ordered  it." 

"  You  ordered  it  I"  said  I.  "  And 
who  are  vou,  to  order  such  a  thing  ? 
I  am  a  n-ee-born  British  subject,  a 
doctor,  and  master  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  I  have  a  pass  from  your  coveiu- 
ment  officers  to  come  to  Madrid  to  ex- 
ercise my  calling,  and  I  dare  any  of 
you  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  head." 

''  Let  him  be  taken  away,"  said  he, 
nodding  disdainfully.  '*  and  see  that 
you  do  to  him  as  I  hV?e  commanded." 

The  students  then  led  me  gently 
forth,  paying  great  deference  to  me ; 
but  when  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  vulgar  lacqueys,  they  made  sport 
oC  me,  atid  bsLvin^  their  nuurter'B  or- 


;  nc,  ud  pricUiM  me  wfah  oihen;  and  imirpd  UkIt  M^jt^Im 

printed  ttilMtu,  till  I  WM  in  thit  hewonld  lOaabeknDWii  to  them 

lar  Ibr  mi  life,  tad  m*  glad  by  hi*  vorb. 

nit  into  tne  hud*  of  the  po<  I«uplaoe4lM(ftto(benjal*tagi^ 
in  compwr  with  mafij  lountd  &»> 

g  quicldy  liberated  on  makinc  ton,  the  Qnecn  beiog  Hn^li>iit  to  wf^ 

iny  country  and  rttidition,  1  neu  the  eff^t  ibat  toe  dlnJej  df  Iier 

wlf  with  all  mymighttobTing  wondetAU  prsfcnpr't  lUll  prodticed 

ughtyinditiMlent  profeuor  to  on  me,  and  to  Imr  my  Tonauiiiii  it; 

U    A  number  of  hii  amdente  and  truly  the  aioiety  diat  prrndled 

baud  the  ctisUenga,  it  soon  for  almoat  a  wbole  Jiour  wik  wonder- 

great  ooite  in  Midiid  ;  fur  the  ful,  fbrnaoneknnriii  whatfuiaelhe 

King,  ChailfB  the  Third,  and  profeHOr  wonld  appear,  or  noif  Bt> 

larly  big  Queen,  were  half  mad  tended,  or  who  were  the  poioni'  qn 

he  possewion  of  such  a  noitnim  whom  the  effMt  of  the  nngdeAt  waa  to 

period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  tried.  Whenever  a  throng  or  buitle 

■I  to  the  flame  now  kindled,  J  wa*  perceiTed  in  any  part  of  the  pa- 

led  chollcnees  in  every  one  (rf'  nde,   then  the  bnii  oegan,  "  Yon- 

DUbjourna)a,andcauiingthree  derhei^nowl  Von  mnitbehe.our 

id  o^ies  to  be  printed,  1  poetei]  great  profiMor,  Don  Felix  de  VaUei, 

p  in  every  corner  of  the  dty,  the  wonder  efSpain  and  of  the  irorld!" 

iting  them  to  all  the  colleges  of  The  Qoeen  wai  the  firtt  to  poeciTe 

ifdom,  and  to  the  college  of  him,  perhapc  from  tome  pilnte  hint 

in  particular,  of  which  Don  givap  her  In  what  cube  he  wotild  4p> 

«•  the  Principal — I  lent  a  acal-  pear ;  on  which  she  motianed  to  mr, 

'  to  every  oneof  its  twenty-four  pmnllng  out  a  mendicant  frfar  aamy 

m,  and  CBuaed  lome  hundreda  opponent  and  added,  that  ihe  thovgbt 

ditVibuted  amongst  the  itu-  itbutiuttndrlghtthit  tthonld  wit- 
nen  all  hla motiona,  hia ftata.  udllio 

challenge  made  a  great  noiae  power  of  hie  art.  I£d(o,u)athouIit 

ity,  and  loaa  reached  the  ears  very  meanly  of  the  whole  exIdUuin, 

Queen,  who  became  quite  im-  aa  a  sort  of  farce  got  up  tmattgmfftalL 

towitneua  trial  of  our  (kill  in  number  of  aiaociatrii  all  rf  whom  were 

'ftrouriteart.  TheKingcould  combined  to  carry  on  the  deeepdori, 

Dorepeacewithber,  anifthere^  andihareln  theprsfitaaccralnguier^ 

■  ob&ged  to  join  her  in  a  re-  from.    The  fKar  did  nothing  till  he 

)  Frofenor  Don  Felix  de  Val-  cimec^poaite  to  the  royal  stage,  when. 

It  he  would  vouchsafe  a  public  bcckonu^  ilwhtly  to  her  Migeaty,  be 

skill  with  this  ostentatious  fa<  began  to  look  out  for  his.'nme,  and 
perceiving  an  elegant  Udy  uttlng  m  a 

professor  pleaded  to  be  spared  stage  with  her  back  towards  him,  he 

Sity  of  a  public  exhibition  took  a  phial  fVom  his  bosom,  and  let- 

icraaybaif-wittedforeign-  ting  the  liquid  tondi  the  top  of  hfa 

idally  as  nis  was  a  secret  art,  finger,  he  resehed  up  that  fingrr  and 

;ht  only  to  be  practised  in  se-  touched  the  hem  <n  the  ladv  ■  robe. 

I«t  the  voices  of  the  court  and  She  uttered  a  icream,  as  if  pierced  to 

leges  were  laud  for  the  trial,  the  heart,  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  held 

I  professor  was  compelled  to  her  breaat  ai  if  woimded ;  dien,  after 

»d  and  name  a  diiy.  Weboth  Iookingronndandround,aiiflngre«t 

HI  their  Majesties  to  settle  the  agitation,   she  descended   from    the 

id  manner  of  trial,  and  drew  Bt«gc,fol1owedthetKar,kiieeledathii 

a  was  to  exhibit  first,  kuX  the  feet,  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 

V  got    the    preference.     The  follow  and  serte  him.     He  requested 

ns  the  place  appointed  for  the  her  to  depart,  as  he  eonld  not  bescrved 

on,  and  Good  Friday  ^e  day ;  bv  woman ;  but  she  wept  and  follow<a 

Toily  thought  all  Spain  was  ed  on.     He  came  to  a  thick-lipped 

ed   tether.     The    profcHSor  African,  who  wai  standing  grinninR  at 

1  to  enter  the  lists  precisely  at  the  scene.  The  professor  touched  ntm 

it  twelve  o'clock ;  but  he  b^  with  hia  unguent,  and  immediately 

t  he  might  be  suffered  to  come  blaclue  fell  a-itri*ing  with  the  la^, 

ise,  in  Older  to  do  away  all  siu-  who  shsvtld  walk  QOL  At  vobAb^^ 

ifapn'rate  umferf  tanking  with  l)nfMnT,Hl&A«\.llow^nd:^'vee^Vk 


The  MoTvelimu  Doctor. 


tcDts  prcxli(;iotu1y,  aticl  hiiletl   ibdr 


the 


fur  the  iiurpoM,  u  iLti  llijuut,  Ui  hav< 
Juu  L'flucc,  uiuit  be  ulwA^n  warm  Kith 
the  heat  of  ihc  body  of  hiui  iliit  ipriui 
1.1      -.-   _..  1  _jj|j  j^j  ^jjj^  iniini- 


jirofenor  ai  the  greatcat  n 

v^orld.    He  walLnl  twice  the  luDfjth 

of  the  (iroioenaili;,  unil  ctruiiily  every  

•iiM  vhom  lie  tuucliLil  nith  hia  oliiC-      hsir,  that  huDg  in  n-avy  locks  ■InioU 
iiieut  fuIlowMl  liiin,  M  that  if  he  hjil 
heeu  a  stranger  in  the  cuiniDunity  aa 
1  nuK,  there  eould  not  hive  been  a 


At  that  moment  tlicre  were  thnu> 
aauils  allntaniliiif;  a- gape,  eager  to  wit- 
neetiiheefrccluflhiabttliUppeal.  Tha 
last  before  profeiiKoi  Htood  up,  anil  looked  at  me, 
ihe  royal  stage,  auil  oun,  be  wjs  vu-  while  tbo  tcatu  stood  in  bis  eyes.  That 
kumbwed  by  a  crowd  of  persons  fol-  kui  the  iiniudest  moment  of  ni^  life ! 
Juwing  and  kneeUng  to  bim  ;  appa<  Tur  nbout  the  !<paec  uf  three  inuiutoi, 
•  cntly  they  were  of  a\\  tauks,  from  the  his  piiile  Aeeiueil  warring  with  liis  fecl- 
Jiitihest  to  tbe  luHuil.  1  Ic  tbti)  cjiui-d  ings;  but  the  i:iiergy  and  impulwof 
,'i'i>r1am.iliu»  tobeuiadi:froin  a  fXagfi,  ibo  latter  prerailed,  aud  he  came  auil 
iUat  if  any  duubted  the  powi-r  uf  bin     kueeled  at  iny  I'eet. 

■"■•-'■■  *■ ■■  — ■■-'  —•>■"■•-  "FrlixjVo'udojj!  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  thisr"  uty>^  I-  "llowdarejou 
go  and  drtiiS  yuurt'Clf  like  a  grandev 
uf  tlic  kiiigdoiii,  and  ibeu  coiuc  faiib 
and  mount  the  sl;4;o  iu  ike  presence 
of  ruyully,  knuwinj^,  a«  you  do,  thai 
yuu  ntru  iHiin  to  hu  my  slaie  ?  (io 
thik  iii.stjiut !  ilutfibiit  );grgeuui  a|i|ia- 
ii'l,  »nd  put  on  my  livi^ry,  and  eouic 
iiiiil  KM  h.re  :.t  inv  hii'l.  And,  do 
hrhig  my  lior^e  iiroperly  ca- 
,  niul  >'IK.'  Ill  yuur».'ir  j  for  1 
idt:  into  tile  eoiinlry  to  (liiin<.Y.  Taktf 
iiite  of  ubai  I  onler,  ^lul  utlendto  it, 
.1m-  1  11  hi.M  you  tu  it  Jelly,  und  bnvc 


lixir,  be  liiigbt  have  it  iiroved 
'  .'If  without  datii^er  or  disgrace  ;  ■ 
ilowager  liiJy  defied  biin,  but  be  soon 
liruugbt  her  to  ber  knee  wilb  the  rest, 
.lid  no  one  of  ibe  wliolo  hogged  to  bo 

The  KinganilQueen.aiidall  thcjud- 
..is,  then  declaring  tlmusvlvts  s:itiii- 
.ied,  the  iiroti:s.sOT  withdrew,  «'illi  bis 
iHOtley  fullowera,  to  undo  the  eliarui  iu 
.'erct ;  aCler  tbat,  be  retutueil  in  most 
l.rilliant  and  gnrguouh  urray,  and  wui;     juriMincil, 


I  asluil  me,  if  1  ilecjued  inyaolf  Ktill 
..bte  to  eompete  with  hix  liege  kinA- 
.•v<n,  I'rufesiwr  Don  Keli\ilc  Valik/.? 
ur  if  I  Joined  the  reel  in  ii]>iinivj[,  und 
li.ided  the  p:ilni  tohiameiitsin  good 

I  .titdreiKeit  liis  MiO^l)'  with  all  bu- 
■.,.lily,  ai-koott led^iii^  the  extt-nt  of 
liieprofiSHOr's  jiowir*  as  very  woniler- 
i\i\,  provided  tliey  were  all  rritl;  but 
uf  tliat  ilH-re  waa  no  proof  to  me.  "  If 
lie  liiul  buLit  a  foreigner,  and  a  slraii- 
;;'.T,  Ob  I  am,  in  this  plaee,  und  if  pre- 
jililiceshud  beenexuiteil  :^;ai list  him," 
iidiU'd  I,  "  then  1  would  have  view- 
111  this  uxbiltiliuii  of  hit  art  as  higlily 
ivonderful ;  but,  an  it  is,  I  only  lout 
.  >i  it  as  a  WL'll-gol-uii  tkree." 

The  timtlssur  reildened,  auil  bit  hi:i 

'■.\i  in  ibi;  height  of  scum  und  iiulig- 

'  HI ;  and  indeed  their  iMiijeii  tics  and 


distilled  into  tlie  aixi 

I'riiiumiitiou  indeed,  to  ojiiie 


idresiliketbatr' 
iiiid  u-i'ih  thitll  Ji'iit  biiii  twourtbrre 
beaily  hlowf,  and  kiekid  him  oft'  tbe 


Ibe udniiratiun bo  Ut«1y  expnssi.'d  was 
turned  into  eoiLteui|it.  All  tlie  peopln 
vveru  ttruck  uitli  awe  and  iislouisli,' 
nient.  They  euuld  not  DppUud,  £m 
they  Were  slruek  dumb,  anil  eycil  niu 
w  itli  lernw,  us  if  1  lud  liecn  a'divinU 
ty.  *'  'iliia  cxceeila  aJl  coin^hen* 
sion,"  Slid  the  judges.  "  If  lie  bad 
told  inc  tbat  lie  eould  Imve  upbeavcd 
tile  I'ynjnraii  mniiMtaitis  from  thcii 
JbuudjlioiiH,  I  could  as  well  have  \v> 
Jiiretl  it,"  said  tbu  King.  Sut  tlie 
perveiseof  ull,fiir 


ull  ihcnobilityseemedofteniU'datmy     sht:  would  nut  believe  it,  thuugb  ulic 
Jreedom  ;  on  which  I  adiled,  "  jUy     witncused  it ;  and  sbe  declared  she  ne- 
'  ■* '"'  '"  '    "  '  ver  would  beliovo  it  to  be  a  reality, 

fori  bad  only  tbronii  glamour  in  iluv 


vinco  your  Aliye^ly,  that  iben.- 
di.-ccil  nor  eulluHioii  tu  it."  And  wun 
:1ml  I  tixik  a  siuall  Kyrin(^c  fiuiii  my 
''•i/tiMj,  nliiclt  t  imd  cviiccakd  tliwt. 


ifiemoi-l  fiLiiious  man  ill  !>|iaiti,  or)h.T- 
baps  111  the  worM,  Hbi)  link  liundrcdi 
Ui  w\\(\titti,u-.&  \v.u'ik\  W-^  tiLddiii^i 


The  Sfunith  Pnfitiiir.  ^a^ 

U  at  once,  b;  his  own  chuk-e,  wu  iuA  time  of  die  fowet'  at  niy 

w  Memne  a  Hlave  to  an  opuiv  ulixk,  aiii  I  deiennhicd  to  punith  lb«. 

omhetleiTiiHd.iindbebuifet-  frorcsHor  ft>r  hja  iniolence  tom^aud 

a  ddf;,  withoat  resenting  it  ?  the  Hoand  beatiae  I  got  in  tlio  cottrt  of 

I  neviT  believe  it  is  anything  his  hoteL    \V1iile  wc  wen  sicakipK, 

'UnKioii."  up  canic  Don   FcUx  drMMtl  in  my 

m  is  no  (lenfin);  of  your  vie-  plain  yellow  livtry,  leading  my  borac, 

lid  Kiii^  C1iarti.-$  tn  me  ;  "  fur  and  mounted  on  a  ;;raiid  one  of  liis 

e  humbled  yuurmiphty  oppo-  own,  that  cost  two  hundred  gold  du- 

the  duBL  You  shall  dine  wiih  cata,  wliile  mine  woe  oidy  a  hadi,  and 

ighl,  aa  wcgivea  prrat  enter-  no  very  fine  animal  either. 
it  to  the  liXTUcd  of  our  bin);-         "  How  dare  you  have  the  itnpii- 

■er  all  of  vhoni  you  shall  be  dence  to  mount  my  horse,  lir  ?"  aays 

d  to  the  highest  place.     But  !,  taking  hii  gold-headed  whip  from 

Felix  i\«  Vaalt-i  ii  litewisi'  an  him,  anil  lashing  him  with  iL    "  Uet 

gucKt,  let  nil-  enlTeat  you  to  otT  instantly,  you  blnndi-ring  booby, 

tnt  him,  ilmt  lie  may  br  again  take  your  own  ajiarined  jaide,  aud  ride 

I  to  his  place  ill  Bocii-ly."  off  where  I  may  never  see  your  faLO 

ball  do  myself  the  diatinguiah-  again." 

lUr  of  dining  with  your  exalt-         "  I  beg  your  pardon,  honoured  mas-* 

most  Catholic  Msjusty,"  says  ter,"  said  he,  numbly ;  "  1  will  talie 

at  will  it  be  no  drgrndation  to  any  horie  you  please,  but  I  though: 

gfa  dignity,  for  the  man  wlto  this  had  been  mine." 
ti  my  livery  In  public,  to  a]>-         "  Vou  thouglit,  eiirali !  Wliat  tight 

!  same  day  at  the  table  Of  roy-  have  yon  to  tliink  ■'"  said  1,  laahing 
him  ;  "  get  about  your  hutinets.     t 

b  is  no  (Ktrnmon  occurrence,"  di^ra  no  more  of  your  attendanco. 

•i  the  King.     "  Althonph  by  Here  before  their  Mojeatici,  and  all 

It  efK>rt  of  art,  nature  has  been  their  court  and  people,  I  diicharp^ 

rered,  it  would  be  hsnl  that  a  you  my  aervicc,  and  (litre  you,  on  di;' 

■n'a  nature  should  remain  de-  penalty  of  your  life,  evertoeoRienear 

fbr  ever."  me,  or  ofler  to  do  even  a  menial'x  turn 

ill,  then,  I  shall  not  only  give  to  me  a^ain." 

I  liberty  from  my  sRrvice,  but         "  Pardon  ntc  this  time,"  said  he ; 

order  iiiiu  from  it,  and  beat  "  I'll  Fooncr  die  than  leave  yon." 
m  it.  I  can  do  no  more  to  ob-         "  But  you  shall  leave  me  or  do 

IT  Majesty  at  present."  worse,"  aaya  I,  "  and  therefore  get 

hat !  can  you  not  ihen  remove  abont  your  buiiness  iuatantly;"  and 

rm  f"  MJd  he.  "  You  saw  the  1  pufbed  bim  through  the  tbroiii; 

>r  could  do  that  at  onee."  away  from  me,  and  luhed  him  with 

mere  Irich,"  said  I,  "  and  col-  the  whip  till  he  Kcrearoed  and  wept 

If  tile  professor,  Don  Felix,  like  a  lubberly  boy. 
■n  in  the  least  cixiscimis  of  the         "  Vou  must  have  some  one  to  riilc 

if  his  liquor,  he  would  at  once  with  you  and  be  your  guide,"  said 

lacked  and  degraded  me.     It  he;  "andwhy  wdl  you  not  aufteriiic 

evident.  1  expected  a  trial  at  to  do  so  ^  You  know  I  cannot  leave 

■'  I  am  sure  all  the  company  you." 

It  I  stood  secure,  and  held  him         The  King,  taking  pity  on  him,  aenl 

art  at  dttianee.    Heisaslieer  a  livery-man  to  take  his  place,  and 

r,  and  his  boasted  diacovery  a  attend  me  on  my  little  .launt,  at  the 
same  time  entreating  him  to  desist, 

ly,  but  I  have  tri«1  the  power  and  remember  who  he  was.     It  wav 

DDKuent  again  and  again,  ami  all  in  vain.  He  fought  with  the  king's 

h,     said  the  (Jueen.     "  But,  servant  fur  the  privilege,  mounted  my 

ilB  effect  is  of  very  short  du-  hack,  and  followed  me  to  the  vllb, 

Ibercfon.',  all  1  request  is,  that  about  six  miles  Irom  the  city,  where 

U  give  the  professor  his  liber-  I   had  been  cngcged   to  dine.     The 

.  take  mv  word  for  it,  it  will  newa  had  not  arrived  of  mv  victory 

:  ucepteil."  when  I  got  there.  The  lord  of  the  ma* 

■in  promised  that   I   would;  nor  waa  at  tlic  exhibition,  but  not  ha- 

hc  same  time  1  shook  iny  bcail,  ving  retomed,  llw  Vai^ea  ^cK  d^'\n" 

i  an  to  let  the  Qwen  know  ihc  patieuoe  to  Venn  Aw  mq\V< 


9  j4  The  MardiUout  Doctor.  C^epi- 

<' It  beooiMiilot  ma,  noUe  ladies,"    my  philtre  on  RaBbdlL    ladMthe 

Udyu  consent,  on  which  the  answeiw 
ed  rathef  disdainfullj  that  "  ^ 
would  he  fascinated  indeed  if  she  fol- 
lowed me,  and  therefore  she  held  me 
at  defiance^  provided  I  did  not  iouck 
her,  which  sne  would  not  allow." 

Without  more  ado,  I  took  my  tube 
from  mv  bosom,  and  squirted  a  UtUe 
of  the  pniltre  on  her  left  foot  shoe — at 
least  I  meant  it  so,  though  I  after* 
wards  perceived  that  some  of  it  had 
touched  her  stocking. 

"  And  now.  Donna  Rashelli,"  said 
I, ''  you  are  in  for  your  part  in  this 
drama,  and  you  little  know  what  you 
have  authorised."  She  turned  from 
me  in  disdain;  but  it  was  not  long 
till  I  beheld  the  tears  gathering  in  her 
eyes ;  she  retired  hastuy  to  a  recesi  in 
a  window,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  others 
tried  to  comfort  her,  and  laugh  her 
out  of  her  frenzy,  hut  that  was  of  no 
avail;  she  broke  from  them,  and, 
drowned  in  tears,  embraced  my  knees, 
rcauesting  in  the  most  fervent  terms 
to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  following 
me  over  the  world. 

The  ladies  were  all  thrown  by  this 
into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  be« 
sought  me  to  undo  the  charm,  boUi 
for  the  sake  of  the  young  lady  herself 
and  her  honourable  kin ;  but  I  had 
taken  mv  measures,  and  paid  no  re« 
gard  to  their  entreaties.  On  the  con« 
trary,  I  made  my  apology  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  dine  there,  owing  to  the 
King's  commanding  my  attendance  at 
the  palace,  took  a  hastv  leave,  mount- 
ed my  horse,  and,  with  Don  Felix  at 
my  back,  rode  away. 

I  knew  all  their  power  could  not 
detain  Donna  Rashelli,  and,  riding 
slowly,  1  heard  the  screams  of  mad- 
ness and  despair  as  they  tried  to  hold 
her.    She  tore  their  head-dresses  and 


I,  **  to  bring  the  news  of  my  own 
triumph,  which  you  might  very  rea- 
sonably suspect  to  be  untrue,  or  over^ 
charged;  but  you  shall  witness  my 
power  yourselves." 

Then  they  set  up  ddrich  screams 
in  frolic,  and  begged  for  the  sake  of 
the  Virgin  that  I  would  not  put  my 
skill  to  the  test  on  anv  of  them,  for 
they  had  no  desire  to  follow  to  Eng- 
knd  even  a  master  of  the  arts  and 
BCienoea,  and  every  one  assured  me 
personally  that  she  would  be  a  horrid 
plague  to  me,  and  that  I  had  better 
pause  bdbre  I  made  the  experiment. 

"  My  dear  and  noble  dames,"  said 
I,  "  there  is  nothing  farther  from  my 
intention  than  to  make  any  of  you  the 
oVgects  of  fiisdnation.  But  come  all 
hither,"  and  I  threw  up  the  sash  of 
the  window—-''  Come  all  hither,  and 
satisfy  yourselveif  in  the  first  place,  and 
if  more  proof  is  required,  it  shall  not 
be  lacking.  Sec;  do  you  all  know 
that  gentleman  there  ?" 

^'  What  gentleman  ?  Where  is  he? 
I  see  no  gentleman,"  was  the  general 
titter. 

*'  That  gentleman  who  is  holding 
nj  horse.  He  on  the  sorry  hack  there 
with  yellow  livery.  You  all  know 
hiin  assuredly.  That  is  your  great 
professor,  Don  Felix  Valdez,  account- 
ed the  most  wonderfVil  man  in  Spain, 
and  by  many  of  you  the  greatest  in 
the  world." 

Thev  would  not  believe  it  until  I 
called  nim  dose  up  to  the  door  of  the 
chateau,  and  showed  him  to  them  like 
any  wild  beast  or  natural  curiosity, 
and  called  him  by  his  name.  Then  they 
grew  fri^htenea,  or  pretended  to  be 
so,  at  bemg  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  so  much  power,  for  they  all  knew 
the  professor  personally ;  and  if  ono 
could  have  believed  them,  they  were 
Kke  to  go  into  hysterics  for  rear  of    robes  in  pieces,  and  fought  like  a  fury, 


fascination.  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  per- 
ceived that  they  were  dying  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  my  art,  and  that  any  of  them 
would  rather  the  experiment  should 
be  made  on  herself  than  not  witness 
it. 

Accordingly,  there  was  a  very  hand- 
some and  engaging  brunette  of  the 
rirty,  named  Donna  Rashelli,  on  whom 
ddald  not  help  sometimes  casting  an 
m,  bdng  a  little  faarinated  myself. 
This  iTtt  soon  perceived  by  the  lively 
gioap;  Mnd  dwj  ill  gathered  nnmd 
me,  aad  iaited  me  to  try  the  power  of 


till  they  were  glad  to  suiier  her  to  go; 
but  they  all  followed  in  a  group,  to 
overtake  and  entreat  me  to  restore  their 
friend  to  liberty. 

I  forded  the  stream  that  swept  lionnd 
the  grounds,  ai]d  waited  on  tne  other 
bank,  well  knowing  what  would  oc- 
cur, as  a  Spanish  maiden  never  crosses 
even  a  rivulet  without  taking  off  her 
shoes  and  stockings.  Accrardingly  she 
came  running  to  the  aide  of  the  atrean, 
followed  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  cha- 
teau, calling  to  me,  and  a^jaring  me 
to\iave\lil^<RviVim.  lUn^liiedfUoad 
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tribulation,  saying,  I  hud  done 
;  but  at  tlu'ir  joint  rcoucst,  and 
lUSt  now  abide  by  tiie  conao 
B.  Rashelli  threw  off  her  shoes 
KduDgs  in  a  moment,  and  rush* 

the  stream,  for  fear  of  being 
mI  ;  but  before  taking  two  ste(>S| 
arm  being  removed  with  her 
»t  shoe,  she  stood  still  abashed ; 
fine  a  model  of  blushing  and 
int  beauty  I  never  beheld,  with 
wen  hair  hanging  dishevelled 
r  her  waist,  her  feet  and  half 
lbs  of  alabaster  bathing  in  the 
f  and  her  check  OTerspr^  with 
ish  of  sliame. 

^hat  am  I  about }"  cried  she. 
I  mad  ?  or  bewitched  ?  or  poa* 
>f  a  demon^  to  run  after  a  mouu- 
I  that  I  would  order  the  menials 
e  from  my  door  I" 
\  you  are  gone,  then,  dear  Don* 
ihelU?"  cried  I.  "  FareweU, 
ind  peace  be  with  you.  Shall 
ee  you  again  before  leaving  this 

?    but  she  looked  not  up,  nor 

to  reply.  Away  she  tripped, 
one  lady  on  each  hand,  bare^ 
as  she  was,  till  they  came  to 
kvel  walk,  and  then  sue  slipped 
morocco  shoes.  The  moment 
t-fbot  shoe  was  on,  she  snrung 
s  me  again,  and  all  the  oames 
er  full  cry.  It  was  precisely  like 
bunt,  and  so  comic  that  even  the 
ed  Don  Felix  laughed  amain  at 
De.  Again  she  plunged  into  the 
,  and  again  she  returned,  weep* 
shame,  and  this  self-saine  scene 
ted  seven  times  ovor.   A  t  lengtli 

compassion  qn  the  humbled 
I  and  called  to  her  aunt  to  seize 
Ufoot  shoe,  and  wasli  it  in  the 

She  did  so ;  and  I,  thinking 
I  then  over  and  safe,  rode  on 
y..  But  I  had  not  gone  three 
pi  till  the  chase  again  commen- 

loud  and  as  violently  as  ever, 
a  short  time  the  lady  was  again 

stream.  I  was  vexed  at  this, 
lowing  what  was  the  matter, 
riiiicd  tliat  I  might  have  at- 
her  to  me  for  life ;  but  I  be« 
her  friends  to  keep  her  from 
I  on  her  stocking  likewise,  till 
wadied  and  fomented  as  well 

shoe.  This  they  went  about 
jreat  eagerness,  an  old  dame 

the  stocking,  and  hiding  it  in 
;  and  when  I  saw  this  I 


sickly  away,  afraid  I  would  be 
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too  late  for  my  engsgemeut  with  the 
King. 

We  had  turned  the  comer  of  • 
wood,  when  again  the  scresms.  and 
yells  of  females  reached  our  ears* 
*'  What,  in  the  name  of  St  Nicholas, 
is  this  now  }"  says  I. — '*  I  suppose 
the  hunt  is  up  again,  sir,  but  surely 
our  best  plan  is  to  ride  off  and  leave 
them,"  said  Don  FeUx.— '<  That  wOl 
never  do,"  returned  I ;  '^  I  cannot 
have  a  lady  of  rank  attending  me  at 
the  ]^ace,  and  no  power  on  eartbf 
save  iron  and  chains,  can  detain  her, 
if  one- thousandth  part  of  a  drop  of 
my  elixir  remain  about  her  person." 
We  turned  back,  and  behold  there 
was  the  old  dowager  coming  waddling 
along  with  a  haste  and  agitation  not 
to  be  described,  and  all  her  daughters, 
nieces,  and  maidens,  after  her.  She 
had  taken  the  river  at  the  broadest, 
shoes  and  ^1,  and  had  got  so  far  •« 
head  of  her  pursuers  that  she  reached 
me  first,  anu  seizing  me  by  the  leg, 
embraced  and  kissed  it,  b^ging  and 
praying  all  the  while  for  my  favour, 
in  the.  most  breathless  and  grotesque 
manner  ever  witnessed.  I  knew  not 
what  to  do;  not  in  the  leaat  aware 
how  she  became  affected,  till  Doniui 
Rashelli  called  out,  *'  O,  the  stocking, 
sir,  the  stocking !"  on  which  I  caused' 
them  take  it  from  her  altogether  and 

give  it  to  me,  and  then  they  went 
ome  in  peace. 

I  dineci  that  night  with  their  Mt« 
jesties,  not  indeed  at  the  same  table, 
but  at  the  head  of  the  taUe  in  the 
anteroom,  from  whence  I  had  a  full 
view  of  them.  I  was  a  great  and 
proud  man  that  night,  and  neither 
threats  nor  persuasions  could  drive  the 
great  professor  from  waiting  at  the 
back  of  my  chair,  and  frequently  ser* 
ving  me  Kneeling.  After  dinner  I 
had  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  who 
oftered  me  a  galleon  laden  with  ^d 
for  the  receipt  of  my  divine  elixir  of 
love.  But  I  withstood  it,  represent* 
ing  to  her  Midesty  the  great  danger  of 
imparting  such  a  secret,  for  that  after 
it  had  escaped  from  my  lips,  I  could 
no  more  recall  it,  and  knew  not  what 
use  might  be  made  of  it,— that  I  ac- 
counted myself  answeralde  to  my  Ma« 
ker  for  the  abuse  of  talents  bestowed 
on  me,  and,  in  one  word,  was  deter- 
mined  that  the  secret  should  go  to 
the  grave  with  me.  I  was,  however/ 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ^ramim^ 
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bar  Mi^eity  a  part  of  the  pure  and 
tnbHme  elixir  mdy  prepared,  taking 
her  aolemn  promise  meanwhile  not  to 
fivnlgr  it ;  whieh  I  did,  and  a  reader 
me  ue  bad  fimnd  for  it,  for  in  a  few 
days  she  rednested  more,  and  more, 
and  more,  till  I  began  to  think  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  lerre  the  ooan* 

Haring  now  got  as  mach  moner  as 
I  wanted,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  knew  what  to  do  with,  I  prepared 
fSsr  leaving  Spain,  for  I  was  aliHghted 
■t  being  made  accountable  for  the  ef« 
focts  prodxieed  by  the  charm  in  the 
bands  of  a  capricious  woman.  Had  I 
yielded  to  the  lequests  of  the  young 
BoUes  for  supplies,  I  might  ahnost 
baye  exhausted  the  riches  of  Spain ; 
bat  aa  it  was,  I  luul  got  more  than  my 
ewn  weifriit  in  gold,  part  of  whidi  1 
forwarded  to  London,  and  put  the 
Mmainder  out  to  interest  in  Spain, 
aad  left  Madrid  not  without  fear  of 
being  seized  and  sent  to  the  Inquisi- 


tion as  a  necromancer.  In  place  df 
that,  howerer,  the  highest  nononn 
were  bestowed  mi  mc^  and  I  was  ac« 
eompanied  to  the  port  by  wimbers  of 
the  first  people  of  the  realm«  and  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  Profesaor  Don 
Felix  de  Valdei.  These  peoj^  had 
laid  a  plot  to  assassinate  me,  whicli 
they  would  hsTO  executed  but  for  fesr 
that  the  charm  would  never  leave 
their  friend ;  and  aa  Felix  himself 
diacovered  it  to  me,  1  kept  him  in 
bondage  till  the  Tery  day  I  was  about 
lo  sail ;  then  I  caused  his  htuA  to  be 
shated,  and  vrashed  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  vinegar,  slum,  ana  cinna- 
mon ;  and  he  returned  to  his  tenter 
and  right  feelings  once  more.  But  he 
never  could  show  his  face  again  in  the 
land  wherein  he  had  been  so  much 
caressed  and  admired,  but  changed  hii 
name  and  retired  to  Peru,  wberc  be 
acquired  both  fame  and  reanectahi- 
litv. 


TIfr.  COUNTESS. 


Wrbn  a  man  gains  great  wealth 
too  aoddenly  and  with  ease,  it  is  not 
meommon  for  him  to  throw  it  away 
With  as  IH^  eoneem  as  he  had  anxi- 
^  in  tbe  gathering  of  it  This  I  wss 
Awate  of,  and  determined  to  avoid. 
On  the  contrary,  I  began  without  losa 
of  time  to  look  about  me  for  a  respect- 
able settlement  in  life ;  and  having, 
after  much  inaulry,  obtained  a  list  of 
the  unmarriea  ladies  possendng  the 
greatest  fbrtunes  in  England,  I  fixed 
«n  a  young  Countess,  who  was  a  wi- 
dow, had  an  immense  fortune,  and 
■oiled  me  in  every  respect  Possess- 
ing as  I  did  the  divine  cordial  of  love, 
I  had  ao  ftars  of  her  ready  compli- 
attoe  ;  ao^  after  providing  myself  wiUi 
a  suiMble  equipage,  I  sot  off  to  her 
t«sidcace  to  court  and  win  her  with- 
out any  loss  of  time. 

On  arriving  at  her  mansion  about 
noon,  I  was  rather  drily  received,  ha- 
ting no  introduction ;  fori  trusted  to 
txf  own  powers  alonOi  She  was  shy 
and  reaerved,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
hanging  on,  ahe  ventured  to  invite  mc 
to  an  amy  dinner,  letting  me  know  at 
the  anna  tima  dMit  no  gentlemen  re« 
nadMd^  tlMN>iiMniight  whan  her  bit>« 
thy  waa  aot'preaem.  Thinka  I  to 
ufMt,  w$y  ]iMiy  ComMasa/  eottld  I 
get  M  qnht  tqmflk  4t  your  aiiboTn 


locks,  or  any  part  of  your  dear  self,  T 
should  make  you  not  so  haughty.  I 
waited  my  opportunity,  and  vcntunHi 
a  chance  shot  as  she  was  going  out  a* 
the  door,  aiming  at  her  bushy  locks, 
but  owing  to  a  sudden  cast  of  her 
head,  aa  in  disdain,  the  spray  of  niy 

Sowinrful  elixir  of  love  fell  on  an  em- 
roidered  scarf  that  hung  gracefully 
on  her  shoulder. 

I  was  now  siure  of  my  game,  pro« 
vided  she  did  not  throw  the  scar^ 
aside  before  I  got  her  properlv  sprink- 
led anew,  but  I  had  hopes  Uie  efTect 
would  be  too  instant  and  potent  for 
that  I  judged  right ;  in  three  mi- 
Butes  she  returned  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  proposed  that  we  two 
should  take  a  walk  in  her  park  beforp 
dinner,  as  she  bad  some  curiosities  to 
show  me.  I  acquiesced  with  pleasure, 
aa  may  well  be  supposed.  "  I  have 
you  now,  my  pretty  Counteaa,"  thought 
I ;  '^  escape  me  if  it  be  in  your  power, 
and  I  shall  account  you  more  than 
woman.** 

This  park  of  hers  waa  an  immense 
field  inckaed  with  a  high  wall,  with 
a  rail  on  the  top.  She  nsd  aome  roes 
in  it,  one  eouple  of.fidlow  daer,  and  a 
herd  of  kine.  Tliia  laat  waa.  the  cu- 
rioaity  ahe  wanted  to  riiofw  me ;  they 
wfie  all  milk-white,  nay,  aa  white  as 
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Tbef  were  not  «f  the  wild 
med,  but  u  gwtje  «nd  Ubm  M 
^cviH  to  hw  wben  called  bj 


Jled  bj  fiiU  •peal,  bdtewiw  Uke  Mmi 
foul  of  niaed  BtaA  eiH»f»i  from  tlto  in 
raraftl-     n^iioiu.  The  hard  «u  noatd  1 


xnvcd,  that  MTCTal  worn  ki-  n^iioiu.  The  hnl  «u  noifd  W  ^ 
end  teoiing  b«r  at  tfa*  mm  «ulragaa«a  aounde,  aad  MlowM  la 
Oiw  fkrauritc  io  particular  ww     the  mim  dinictHn,  i 


I  fbe  became  troDbloMma;  loailer  and  futer  than  aiMtber,  appa> 
ue  lad;  was  evciy  minute  b»  icntly  far  eonipHiy'a  laka ;  bat,  or 
[  Amder  of  iiie,  ^  wiihad  to    *-hc«laf  them  al~    ' 


of  h«r-    But  the  beaat  wooid  tke  emhroidcavd  icatf  flyiag  ovet  br 

away.    She  folloirGd  on,  hun^  abonldM,  haBgina  out  hw  toivM 

nd   rubbing  on  ha  nuatrea  and  bellowing,  and  saining  eTsrjmU 

ar  cbeelf.    Than  what  does  tlie  nute  on  me.    Next  ber  in  ordw  eaina 

J  being,  but,  taking  her  scarf,  a  atately  milk-wbite  bull,  till  a>  a 

vck  the  cow  Eh&rply  ktom  tba  bunting  ataed,  anddiapel;  aaadaik 

lib  itl  The  tuaeU  of  the  icarf  My  heart  became  chill  wub  bonocj 

d  OB  the  far  bom  of  the  cow,  for  of  all  thu^  en  thia  earth,  I  itood 

a  animal  being  a  little  hurt  by  in  tbemoatmertaltarecaf  abalL  I 

ofce,  as  wtll  a*  blinded,  iyruog  aaw,  bowevo-,  that  I  would  gain  tha  _, 

ind  it)  one  moment  die  laifar  wicket  faafora  I  waa  ovenabaij  and,  ^ 

Id  of  ber  warf.  Tbii  was  death  in  the  bightn«H  of  hope,  I  bokad 

stTuction  to  me ;  for  the  lady  back  l«  leo  what  waa  baootaa  of  tha 

na  bereaved  of  all  her  attach.  Connteaa.    She  had -fallen  down  ob  a 

0  me  in  an  initaut,  and  what  riBiDggrouDdinaoanTulaieaoflana1i> 
unteaa  had  Ia«t  the  cow  had  ter !    Thia  nettled  me  exceedingly ; 

1  therefore  puiioed  the  ani*  howcTcr,  I  naincd  tba  gate ;  bnli  O 

th  my  whole  speed,  calling  her  misery  and  a^pair  I  it  waa  ftat  locka 

kind  and  afiletienate  namea  to  cd,  the  Countaaa  having  the  paaaJter. 

bar  atop.    These  aha  did  not  Tocleartbemllwaaontaf nypamr 

to   uDdetatandt    for   atop   ibe  in  audi  •  dilemm*  aa  I  thea  wh,  an  I 

oat;  but  peroeinng  that  abe  hadnoUung  left  Aa  itbot  iwiAwaa 

Jttfe  blindfolded  with  the  acarf,  of&Mt.  Oftenhad  I  tahudnyntfM 

gtf«t]y  fvrwanl,  and  makiag  a  ^t  quaUAealian,  bnt  littb  ij^Mlad 

pring,  Belied  the  emtHroidmd  crer  tofaweaoin«cb-Baecta<  It    8a 

tf  the  c«iier.     ^k  cow  gal-  I  ran  and  ran,  puraoed  b*  tmmtt 

and  ]  ran  and  held,  dctcrmiMd  nilk-irttile  kine  aad  a  htd^  aQ  bu« 

t  the  scarf,  though  I  ifaoold  tear  lowing  like  ai  many  inteval  nltita> 

»  pkcec,  for  I  knew  too  well  Never  waa  then  auch  aiwl)ur  fiuM  I 

J  lUvhie  elixir  had  the  effect  of  I  tried  10  maha  the  Counlipa  brAd^ 

1  animala  into  boundleai  rage  ter,  thinking  Jtamigbt  he  abl^  by ^et 
idnect,  M  it  waa  little  wondor  voice,  to  atay  them,  or,  at  all  ea«it% 
beld  with  a  desperate  grasp.  I  (be  would  laU  ne  how  I  could  aaaape 
Mt  obtain  it  I  All  that  1  effected  from  tbcir  fuiy.  Sol  the  drwe  ha- 
ftrteo  the  other  horn  in  it  like-  viaw  ^  got  hetwoen  bar  and  aw,  I 
nd  away  went  the  cow  flaunting  Mohl  not  eSeet  it,  and  waaaUigtd  to 
h  the  pu'k  like  a  fine  madam  run  at  madom,  which  1  cosMinuad  to 
mM  embroidery.  do,  affaining  with  all  my  might,  bnt 
d  to  tbe  Countess  ac  fast  as  roy  now  found  that  my  breath  waa  fiigb 
old  carry  me,  and  besged  her,  gone,  and  the  tEtriU*  hunt  drawing 
even's  aake,  to  fly  witn  me,  for  to  a  criai^ 

r«a  were  at  stake.     She  wold  What  .was  to  be  done  7    Ufa  waa 

ideiatand  this;  and  nioreever,  awcetibntexpcdiEntathcrawcienMie. 

at  a  tninute  t«  two  before  had  Xhere  wo*  no  traea  in  the  park  save 

Imging  to  me  with  aneh  fond-  young  odm,  dropped  down,  aa  it  ww^ 

latl  was  aliDost  ashamed,  wonkl  'MM  and  thsa,  and  paliiua  round 
wit  tha  cattle  daWroyfaig 
ODbana  Aat  I  oonUpor- 

Ilcftber  to  shift  fw  hcneU;.  enve  waa  a  tall  fir,  1  auppMe  aTtiM 

!d  with  all  my  Hilght  lowaida  brtfa  apsi^i,  »*lch  awmad  rJwilalad 

ta  at  which  wt!  enteivd,  know,  la  aibta  a tilflanbatot  in.>^aw<!n>'»^ 

ta  other  point  of  igreit.  Time  caae    ■»  loiiii4a'iltaX\w»^**"^  . 


r  anftet  we  to  come  agh  or     than,  lonavHit  the  a 
""  topar-    than.  Zb««iib«BaA 


ber.  There  waa  no  time  to  pi 
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tffiDrii  There  vru  »  Criatagukr  titling 
vound  it,  and  letting  my  foot  on 
that,  I  flew  to  the  branches,  clomb 
like  a  cat,  and  soon  Taniahed  among 
ita  foliage  and  tresies. 

Then  did  I  call  aloud  to  the  Conn* 
tesa  for  assistance,  imploring  her  to 
jmise  die  country  for  my  rescue ;  hut 
'^  that  she  did,  was  to  come  towards 
me  herself,  slowly  and  with  lagging 
pace,  for  she  was  feeble  with  laugh- 
ing; and  when  she  did  come,  they 
were  all  so  infuriated  that  they  would 
not  once  regard  her. 

**  Wliat  is  the  matter  with  my  cat- 
tie,  sir  }"  cried  she.  **  They  are  surely 
bewitched." 

'*  I  think  they  are  bedeviled,  and 
that  is  worse,  noadam,"  rttumed  I. 

»•**  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  try  to  re- 
fpdn  the  scarf.  It  is  the  scarf  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar." 
-  ''  What  is  in  the  scarf?"  said  she. 
"  It  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  this 
4lcadly  enmity  against  you,  if  all  is  as 
4t  should  be,  whicli  I  now  begin  to  sus- 
pect, from  some  strange  diversity  of 
icelings  I  have  had." 

''  It  is  merely  on  account  of  the 
lipoid  that  is  on  it,  madam,"  said  I. 
"  You  cannot  imagine  how  mad  the 
aig^t  of  gold,  that  pest  of  the  earth, 
irata  aome  animals ;  and  it  was  the  ef- 
fort I  made  to  get  it  from  the  animal 
that  has  excited  in  her  so  much  fury 
againat  me." 

•  "  That  is  most  strange  indeed!" 
exclaimed  she.  *'  Then  the  animal 
shall  keep  it  for  me,  for  I  would  not 
for  half  my  fortune  that  these  favour- 
ites should  be  driven  to  become  my 
persecutors." 

She  now  called  the  cattle  by  their 
names,  and  some  of  them  left  me,  for 
it  was  evident  that,  save  the  charmed 
animal,  the  rest  of  the  herd  were  only 
running  for  companv  or  diversion  s 
bake.  Still  their  looks  were  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  unstable,  and  the  one 
that  wore  the  anointed  shawl,  named 
fair  Margaret,  continued  foaming  mad, 
and  would  do  nothing  but  stand  and 
bellow,  toss  her  adorned  head,  and 
look  up  to  the  tree.  I  would  have 
given  ten  thousand  pounds  to  have 
had  a  hold  of  that  vile  embroidered 
scarf,  but  to  effect  it,  and  retain  my 
liHs^at  diat  time  waa  impracticable. 
-  And  now  a  scene  ensued,  which,  fhr 
honor  to  me  could  not  be  emudOedi 
^ibmu/h,  to  any'oommon  bwolder, 
U  WouM  h$fe  appeared  nothing.  The 


bull  peroeiviii^  one  of  his 
mates  thus  distempered,  showed  a 
|;reat  deal  of  concern  about  her  ;  he 
went  round  her,  and  round  her,  and 
perceiving  the  flaunting  thing  on  her 
nead  and  shoulders,  he  seemed  to  en« 
tertain  some  kind  of  idea  that  it  waa 
the  cause  of  this  unwonted  and  ob« 
streperous  noise.  He  tried  to  fling  it 
ofi*  with  his  horns,  I  know  not  how 
oft,  but  so  awkwaidly  and  clumsily, 
that  he  could  not.  What  think  you 
he  then  did  ?  He  actually  seised  the 
scarf  with  his  great  mouth,  tore  it  of!*, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  swallowed  it 
every  thread! 

What  was  I  to  do  now  ?  Here  was 
a  new  enemy,  and  one  ten  times  more 
formidable,  who  had  swallowed  up 
the  elixir,  and  whom,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  ever  to  discharm  ;  who,  I 
knew,  would  pursue  me  to  the  death, 
even  though  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  I  was  in  the  most  dreadful 
agony  of  terror  imaginable,  as  well  T 
might,  for  the  cow  went  away  shaking 
her  ears  as  if  happily  quit  of  a  tor- 
mentor, and  the  bull  instsntly  began 
a-tearing  up  the  earth  with  hoof  and 
horn,  and  the  late  bellowings  of  the 
cow  were,  to  his,  like  the  howl  of  s 
beagle  to  the  roar  of  a  lion.  They 
made  the  very  earth  to  quake ;  while 
distant  woods,  and  walls,  and  the  very 
skies,  returned  the  astofinding  echoes. 
He  went  round  the  tree,  and  round 
the  tree,  digging  graves  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  his  fury  still  increasing,  he 
broke  through  the  paling  as  if  it  had 
been  a  spider's  web,  and  setting  his 
head  to  tnc  tree,  pushed  with  all  his 
mighty  force,  doubled  by  supernatural 
rage,  'i'he  tree  yielded  like  a  bul- 
rush, until  I  was  merely  hanging  by 
the  stem  ;  still  I  durst  not  quit  my 
hold,  having  no  other  resource,  but  I 
uttered  some  piercing  cries  of  deqie- 
ration  ^  I  saw  the  Countess  speeding 
away.  The  tree  was  young  and  elas- 
tic, and  always  as  the  infuriated  ani- 
mal withdrew  his  force  for  a  new  at- 
tack, it  sprung  up  to  its  original  slen- 
der and  stately  form,  and  then  down 
it  went  again ;  so  that  there  was  I 
swinging  between  heaven  and  earth, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  my  last, 
and  if  he  had  not,  in  his  mad  efforts, 
wheeled  round  to  the  contrary  side,  I 
mi^t  have  been  swineing  there  to 
this  day.  When  he  cmanged  aides*^ 
the  fibres  of  the  tree  weakenedj-aiid 

iVftl  A0Wt\\  ^JWKVt  Vq  v\«  wi^.  wA 
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be  mule  ftt  me  full  ilrife ;  it  ms  terpent,  Util  bin  ejet  buning.  Ute 

Id  Tun  that  I  called  to  him  to  Veep  imul  globes  of  bngbt  iuM.     He 

off,  and  buUieil  bim,  uid  preUnded  to  greir  n  enn^t"^  at  length,  tbat  be 

hunt  dog*  on  him ;  on  he  came,  and  iiujied  up  the  Uone  attir,  and  tbe 

plunged  hia  horoa  into  the  foUage;  frame-work  at  the  amBlea  began  .to 

the  com  did  the  same  far  amipany'a  cra«h  before  him.  Tbinla  I  tomjaelT, 

Mike,  anJ,  I'm  aiue,  never  waa  there  "  Friend,  I  do  not  coict  auob  a  eloae 

■  poor  aoul  lo  completely  mobbed  by  vicinitywicb  yon;  so,  with  tout  Icftve, 

a  Tolgar  herd.     Still  the  tree  had  aa  I'll  keep  a  ihie  diatance;'  and  tk«u 

much  strength  left  aa  to  heave  me  descending  m  the  hi^  road,  I  a|^n 

gently  above  their  reach,  and  no  more,  began  to  speed  awav,  tbou^  rauwr 

and  I  now  began  to  lose  all  power  leiiurely,  knowing  that  be  could  not 

tlvough  terror  and  dcsjiair,  and  mere-  pouibty  get  otci  Uie  iron-railed  wall. 
iv  heU  nij  gripe  instinctively,  as  a        Thete  was  now  a  cloae  hedga  en 

•frowning  man  would  iiold  by  a  rush,  every  side  of  me,  abcait  «ight  or  ten 

The  next  push  the  tree  got  I  was  again  feet  nigh,  and  aa  a  man  who  haa  been 

laid  flat,  and  again  the  bull  dashed  in  gicat  jeopardy  naturally  lookaaboot 

his  homa  into  the  foliage,  and  through  him  for  some  safe  retreat  in  caae  of  an 

that  into  the  earth.     IIow  I  escaped  emergency,  so  I  continued  jogging  on     , 

I  scarce  can  tell,  hut  I  did  escape  and  looking  for  such,  but  parnirad^^' 

through    amongst   the    feet   of  the  none ;  when,  hearing  a  great  miaa  t^l^. 

cowa.  behind  me,  I  looked  back  and  saw  tb»/'. 

AtfintliUleaway liheaharefrom  jnesistible  monster  coming tumblinf.- 

a  COTer,  and  could  not  help  admiiing  from  the  wall,  bringing  gates,  hsrl,^.  ^. 

tlie  abaurdity  of  the  cows,  that  con-  and  railing,  ali  before  him.    Ha  fidi  :. 

tinned  loiaing  and  tearing  the  tree  with  a  tremendous  craafa,  and  I  had 

with  their  boma,  as  if  detennineil  not  great  hopes  his  neck  was  broken,  fer 

to  leave  a  stiver  of  it ;  whiht  the  bull  at  first  he  tried  toriae,  andeoald  not;  jf. 

continaed  grovelling  with  his  horns,  but,  to  myilismay,  he  was  aooB  aoda  '- 

down  through  the  branches  and  into  on  the  chaae,  and  making  g 

ihe  ground.     Heavens !    with  what  roe  faster  than  ever.  -  He  cam*  ewae 

velocity  I  dove  the  wind  !  I  have  fled  on  me  at  last,  and  finally,  I  had  no 

from  battle — I  faavefled  from  the  face  Other  shift  but  to  throw  <^  ny  fin 

of  the  lions  of  Asia,  the  dragons  of  coat,  turn  round  to  await  hii^  wgA. 

Africa,  and  the  snakes  of  America— I  fling  it  over  bis  horns  and  «y«.. 
havefled  befbre  the  Indians  with  their        This  itot  only  marred  him,  hitiji 

scalping  knives ;  but  never  in  my  life  tained  him  long,   wiesking  hIa  TCba 

was  I  enabled  to  run  with  such  speed  geance  on  tbe  coat,  which  be  tore  all 

aa  I  did  from  this  infuriated  mon-  to  pieces  with  his  feet  and  boma,  ta> 

tter.  kingit  for  apartof  me.  By  thiatima, 

Hewas  nowcoming  fiillspeedafler  1  had  reached  a  witlow-tree  in  the 

me,  aa  I  knew  he  would  ;  but  I  bod  hedge,  tbe  twigs  of  which  bung  down 

got  a  good  way  a-hcai],  and,  I  assure  within  reach.  I  seized  on  two  or  three 

you,  was  losing  no  lime,  and  as  I  was  of  those,  wrun);  (hem  together  like* 

following  a  small  beaten  track,  I  came  rope,  and  by  tbe  aasistanee  of  that, 

to  a  stile  over  the  wall.     I  never  was  swung  myseU'  over  the  hedge.    Still  I 

"o  thankful  for  anytliing  since  I  waa  slackened  not  my  pace,  convinced  thai 

bom  !  It  was  a  croohett  alone  flair,  the  devil  was  in  the  beast,  and  that 

with  angles  m  hinder  onimslG  irom  nothing  hut  bluod  would  allay  hia 

pa»ing,  and  a  locked  door  on  the  top,  fury.    AccordLni:]y,  it  was  not  long 

about  tbe  height  of  an  ordinary  man.  till  I  saw  him  plunging  in  the  hedge, 

I  easily  aurmounied  this,  by  getting  and  through  It  he  came.  -    . 

hold  of  the  iron  spike?  on  the  tap;         I  now  perceived  a  fine  sheet  of  water 

and  now,  being  dear  of  my  adversary,  on  my  left,  about  a  mile  broad,  I  knew 

I  set  my  bead  over  the  door  and  look-  not  whether  a  lake  oi  river,  never  ha* 

«1  him  in  the  face,  mocking  and  pro-  ving  been  in  those  bounds  beftm; 

voking  him  all  that  I  could,  for  I  bail  towards  that  I  made  with  all  my  io< 
no  otDer  means  of  retaliation.  I  nc-  maining  energy,  which  waa  not  greet; 
Ter  heheld  a  more  hideous  picture  of  1  clearM.  many  common  atone-walla 
rage  !  Ho  waa  foaming  at  the  mouth,  in  my  course,  but  these  pravednod^' 
^nd  rather  belching  than  bellowing ;  slaclca.  to  m^  tnuauKi,  «n&.  Va^Hi«\ 
lua  tail  waa  wrilbinj;  in  the  ajr  like  a     rnchcd  t^  \we,  \w  un«  »  ^"^ 
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upon  me,  that  1  wtt  oUi^  to  fling 
ttf y  bat  in  his  face^  and  as  he  fertn- 
nately  tQok  that  for  tny  head,  it  served 
hun  a  good  while  to  cnuh  it  in  pieces, 
80  that  I  made  to  the  lake,  and  plunged 
.in.  At  the  very  first,  I  dived  and 
awam  under  water  as  lone  as  I  could 
keep  my  breath,  assured  that  my  ene- 
my would  lose  all  traces  of  me  then ; 
but  when  I  came  to  the  surface,  I 
found  him  puffing  within  two  yvds 
of.  me.  I  waa  in  such  horror,  that  I 
knew  not  what  to  do,  for  I  found  he 
could  swim  twice  as  fast  as  me,  so  I 
dived  again,  but  my  breath  being 
gonc>  I  could  not  remain  below,  and 
.wheoever  I  came  to  the  surface,  there 
.wAa  he. 

If  I  had  had  the  smallest  reasoning 
jg>  fitcultv  left,  or  had  once  entertained  a 
^'thougnt  of  resistance,  I  might  easily 
•hkve  known  that  I  was  now  perftctly 
lafe.  The  beast  could  not  harm  me. 
Whenever  he  made  a  push  at  me,  his 
head  went  below  the  water,  which  con- 
founded him.  Seeing  this  to  be  the 
case,  I  took  courage,  seized  him  by  the 
tail,  clomb  upon  his  back,  and  then 
rode  in  perfect  safety. 

I  never  got  a  more  complete  and  sa- 
tisfactory revenge  of  an  enemy,  not 
even  over  the  Spanish  professor,  and 
that  was  complete  enough ;  but  here 
1  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  exult- 
ing on  the  monster's  back,  while  he 
k^t  wallowing  and  strufzgling  in  the 
waves.'  I  then  took  my  pen-knife,  and 
stabbed  him  deliberately  over  the 
whole  body,  letting  out  his  heart's 
blood.  He  took  this  very  much  amiss, 
but  he  had  now  got  enough  of  blood 
around  him,  and  began  to  calm  him- 
self. I  however  kept  my  seat,  to  make 
all  sure,  till  his  head  sunk  below  the 
water,  while  his  huge  hinder  parts 
turned  straight  upmost,  and  I  left  him 
floating  away  like  a  huge  buoy  that 
had  lost  its  anchor. 

4.  *'  Now,  Doctor,  gin  a'  tales  be  true, 
yours  is  nae  lee,  that  is  certain.  But 
I  want  some  explanations.  It's  a 
grand  story,  hut  I  want  to  take  the 
consequences  alang  wi'  me.  What  did 
the  Queen  o'  Spain  wi'  a'  the  ointment 
you  left  wi'  her  ?  I'm  thinking  there 
wad  be  some  strange  scenes  about  that 
Court  for  a  while.'^ 

"  Why,  Margaret,  to  say  the  truth, 

the  elixir  waa  not  used  in  such  a  way 

M  m^t  bMve  been  expected.    Tbie 

iruit  Mjppeued  afterwards  to  have  bem 


this:  The  King  had  at  that  time  n. 
solved  on  that  rmnous,  and  then  very 
unpopular  war,  about  what  mm  callea 
the  Family  Compact;  and  finding 
that  the  clergy,  and  apart  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  were  m  opposition  to 
it,  and  that  without  their  concurrence 
the  war  could  not  be  prosecuted  with 
any  effect,  the  Queen  took  this  very 
politic  method  of  pur^asing  plenty 
of  my  divine  elixir  of  attachment,  and 
giving  them  all  a  touch  of  it  eveiy 
one.  The  effect  was,  of  course,  in- 
stant, potent,  and  notorious ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  and  incontestable  fact,  that 
the  effects  of  that  sprinklf ng  have  con- 
tinued the  mania  of  attachment  among 
that  class  of  Spain  unto  this  day." 

"  And  how  came  you  on  wi'  yoor 
grand  Countess?  Ye  wad  be  a  bonny 
figure  gaun  hame  again  to  her  place 
half-naked,  ai^l  like  a  droukit  craw, 
wi*  the  life  of  her  favourite  animal  to 
answer  for." 

"  That  is  rather  a  painfull  subject, 
Margaret — rather  a  painful  subject. 
I  never  saw  her  again !  I  had  lost  my 
coat  and  hat.  I  hi^  lost  all  my  money, 
which  was  in  notes,  in  swimming  and 
diving.  I  had  lost  my  carriage  and 
horses,  and  I  had  lost  my  good  name, 
which  was  worst  of  all ;  for  from  that 
day  forth,  I  was  brand cd  and  shunned 
as  a  necromancer.  The  abrupt  and 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  lady's 
Sentiments  had  not  escaped  her  own 
notice,  while  the  distraction  of  the  ani- 
mals on  the  transference  of  the. en- 
chanted scarf  to  them,  confirmed  her 
worst  suspicions,  that  I  was  a  dealer 
in  unlawful  arts,  and  come  to  gain 
possession  of  herself  and  fortune,  by 
the  most  infamous  measures ;  and  as 
I  did  not  choose  to  come  to  an  expla- 
nation with  her  on  that  subject,!  esca- 
ped as  quietly  from  the  district  as  poa- 
sible. 

"  It  surely  can  be  no  sin  to  dive  into 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  parti- 
cularly those  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Why  then  have  I  been  punished,  as 
never  pharraacopolist  was  since  the 
creation :  can  you  tell  me  that,  Mar- 
garet ?'* 

"  Indeed,  can  I — weel  enough — 
Doctor.  Other  men  have  studied  the 
qualities  o'  yirbs  to  assist  nature,  but 
ye  have  done  it  onlv  to  pervert  na- 
ture, an*  I  hone  you  nae  reul  your  sin 
in  your  punianment." 

^'  The  very  sentiment  that  my  heart 
\ias  ^\ii»vc!tcdi  ^^  ^*^  ^^<QraKVDei\vtBes! 
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It  indeed  occurred    to  me,    whilst 
skulking  about  on  my  escape  after  the 
adventure  with  the  Counten ;  but  it 
was  not  until  fivther  and  itill  more 
bitter  experienee  of  Uic  dangerous 
efFecta of  mv secret,  that  I  couldbring 
mjrself  to  aestroy  the  maddening  H« 
quid.    It  had  taken  years  of  anxiety 
and  labour  to  jierfect  a  mixtnrej  from 
which  I  antiopated  the  most  benefi- 
cial results,  l^e  conseijaences  which 
it  drew  upon  me,  although^  at  first, 
they  promised  to  be  all  I  could  wish^ 
proTra  in  the  end  every  way  annov« 
ingy  and  often  wellnigh  fktal,  and  I 
carefully  consumed  with  ftre  every 
drop  of  the  potion,  and  every  scrap  of 
writing,  in  which  the  progreas  of  the 
discovery  had  been  noted.    I  cannot, 
myaelf,  forget  the  painful  and  tedious 
steps  by  which  it  was  obtained-    And 
even  alter  all  the  disasters  to  which 
it  baa  subjected  me— after  the  miser- 
able wreck  of  all  my  high-pitched 
ambition,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  pride  in 
the  consciousness  that  I  carry  with 
me  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  never 
before  possessed  by  mortal  man,  which 
no  one  shall  leam  fhmi  me,  and  which 
it  is  all  but  certain  that  none  after 
me  will  have  perseverance  enough,  or 
genius,  to  arrive  at !" 

The  learned  Doctor  usually  wound 
up  the  history  of  an  adventure  with  a 
sonorous  conclusion  like  the  above, 
the  high-wrought  theatrical  tone  of 
which,  as  it  was  incomprehensible  to 
bis  hearers,  always  produced  a  won« 
derful  effect.  Lookingupon  the  gaunt 
form  of  the  sage,  I  was  penetrated 
with  immeasurable  reverence,  and 
though  the  fascination  of  his  marvel- 
lous stories  kept  me  listening  with 
eager  curidlity  while  they  lasted,  I 
always  retired  shortly  after  he  ceased 
speaking,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
august  presence  of  so  wise  a  person- 
age as  he  appeared  to  me  to  be. 

Many  or  his  relations  were  still 
more  marvellous  than  those  I  have 
preserved ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for 
a  specimen,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
pursue  the  Doctor's  hallucinations  far- 
ther. All  t  can  say  about  these  ad- 
ventures of  his  is,  tnat  when  I  heard 
them  first,  I  received  them  as  strictly 
true ;  my  mother  believed  them  moat 
implicitly,  and  the  Doctor  related 
them,  as  if  he  had  believed  in  the 


truth  of  them  himself.  But  there 
were  disputes  every  day  between  niy 
mother  and  him  about  the  invention 
of  the  charm,  the  former  always  main- 
taining that  it  was  known  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  gipsy  tribes  for  centuries  by- 
gone; and  as  proofs  of  her  position, 
cited  .Tohnie  Faa's  seduction  of  the 
Earl  of  Caasillis's  lady,  so  well  known 
in  Lowland  song,  and  Hect<^  Ken- 
nedy's seduction  of  three  brides,  all 
of  high  quality,  by  merely  touchin;; 
the  palms  of  their  hands,. after  which 
no  power  could  prevent  any  of  tliem 
from  following  him.  She  likewise  tolda 
very  afiectins  story  of  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  gin.  named  Sophy  Sloan, 
who  left  Krknope,  and  followed  the 
gipsies,  though  she  had>  never  ex- 
changed a  word  with  one  of  them. 
Her  father  and  unde  followed,  and  ^ 
found  her  with  them  in  an  pid  kiln  on 
the  water  of  Milk.  Her  head  waa 
wounded,  Uoody,  and  tied  up  with  a 
napkin.  They  had  pawned  all  her  good 
clothes,  and  covered  her  with  rags, 
and  though  weeping  with  grief  and 
de^tr,  yet  she  refused  to  leave  them. 
The  man  to  whom  she  was  attached 
had  never  asked  her  to  go  with  him  ; 
he  even  threatened  her  with  death  if 
she  would  not  return  with  her  father, 
but  she  continued  obstinate,  and  was 
not  suffered  long  to  outlive  her  infa- 
tuation and  disgrace.  This  story  was 
a  fact ;  yet  the  Doctor  held  all  these 
instances  in  utter  contempt,  and  main- 
tained his  prerogative,  as  the  sole  and 
original  inventor  of  the  elixir  or 

I-OVK. 

There  was  not  a  doubt  that  the 
Doctor  was  skidking,  and  in  terror  of 
being  apprehended  for  some  misde- 
meanour, all  the  time  he  was  at  Ettrick 
Manse,  and  never  one  of' us  had  a 
doubt  that  it  was  on  account  of  some 
enchantment.  But  I  had  reason  to 
conclude,  long  afterwards,  that  his  se- 
clusion then,  and  all  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  was  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
and  fatal  expsriment  in  pharmacy, 
which  deprived  society  of  a  number 
of  valuable  lives.  The  cnrcumstanccs 
are  related  in  volume  third  of  Eus- 
tace's Pharmafupceia,  and  it  will  there 
be  seen  that  the  description  of  the 
delinquent  suits  exactly  vrith  that  oC 
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They  were  a  gentle  pair,  whoae  lore  b^m 
They  knew  not  when — they  knew  not  of  a  time. 
When  they  bved  not    In  the  mere  sentient  life 
Of  unremember'd  infimcy,  whose  speechf 
Like  secret  love's,  is  cnly  smiles  and  tean^ 
The  Baby  Leonard  dapp'd  his  little  hands. 
Leapt  in  his  nurse's  arms,  an4  crow'd  aloud. 
When  Susan  was  in  sight,  an4  utter'd  sounds 
Most  strange  and  strangely  sweet,  that  nothing  nieant 
But  mereljp  joy,  as  in  tjpe  cpreen-wood  tree 
The  merry  merle  awakes  his  thrilling  song. 
Soon  as  the  cool  breath  of  the  vernal  dawn 
Stirs  the  light  leaflets  on  the  motionless  boughs* 
Mute  as  the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird 
On  fflassy  lake,  the  gentle  Susan  lay, 
Husn'd  m  her  meek  delight   ,  A  dimpled  smile 
Curl'd  round  her  tiny^  rosy  mouth,  and  seem'd    • 
To  sink,  as  Ught,  into  her  soft  full  eyesr-* 
A  quiet  smile,  that  told  of  haiminess    . 
Iler  infant  soul  investing,  as  tpe  bud 
Infolds  the  petals  of  the  nascent  rose. 

Bom  in  one  week,  and  in  one  font  baptised. 
Children  of  friends,  whose  dwellings  were  so  neftr>   -. 
Each  mother  heard  her  neighbour's  lullaby    . 
At  noon  and  stiller  ev^— they  grew  together. 
And  their  first  tottering  steps  were  hand  in  hand. 
While  the  two  fathers^  in  half-earnest  sport,       .     . 
Betroth'd  them  to  &lA  other.  .■  Then  'twas  sweet 
For  mother's  ears,  tq.&ar  them  lisp  and  try 
At  the  same  words,  efich  imitating  each  ; 
But  Leonard  was  the  babe  of  nimbler  tongue. 
And  sister  Susan  was  the  first  plain  phrase 
His  utterance  master'd — ^by  that  dear  kind  nsme 
He  call'd  the  maid,  supplying  so  a  place 
Which  Nature  had  left  void.    An  only  child 
Of  a  proud  mother  and  a  high-born  sire. 
Full  soon  he  leam'd  to  mount  a  palfrey  small. 
Of  that  dwarf  race  that  prance  undaim'd  and  free 
O'er  the  bleak  pasturea  of  the  Shetland  Isles. 
And  who  may  tell  his  glory  or  his  pride 
When  Susan,  jbv.  1^  mother's. arms  upheld. 
Sat.  glad  thongn  fettfliil,  on  the  courser's  rear» 
WniXe  he,  exulting  in  his  dauntless  skill, 
Rein'd  its  short  testy  neck,  and  froward  mouth, 
Taming  its  wilfvd  nunrement  to  the  pape 
That  f&frey  suits  of  wandering  lady  fair. 
Bold  were  his  looks,  his  speech  was  bold  and  slirill. 
His  smooth  round  dieeks  glow'd  with  a  ruddy  brown. 
And  dark  the  curls  that  duster'd  o'er  his  head. 
Knotty  and  dose.    In  every  pliant  limb 
A  noble  boy'a  ambitious  manliness 
Elastic  sprung.    Tet  child  more  loving,  fond. 
Ne'er  sought  the  reAige  of  a  parent'a  side* 
But  Susan  was  not  one  of  many  words, 
Nor  loud  of  laughter;  and  she  moved  as  soft 


At  modal  Nymphs,  in  work  of  mkt  live, 
Seem  moling  ever.    In.hcrdcUeiteeTe      • 
A  nd  denude  dbeek  tiicea  dwdt  •  nee  ledied, 
A  prophecy  of  pemiTe  womenboou. 
And  yet,  in  aooth,  the  wee  e  happj  diild ; 
And,  though  the  Binde  treMoreer  her  hooie,  . 
She  neither  min'd  e  hrotber's  lorn,  nor  Uck'd 
The  blest  emotiom  of  e  riiter^f  aoiiL 
She  thought  no  sister  loved  e  hcother  more 
Than  she  her  brother  Leopsid    him  who  show'd 
The  strawberry  InrkiiM;  in  the  momy  shade. 
The  nest,  in  mfy  thienet  dark  embower'dy 
The  squiireTa  airy  boond*    No  Uias  he  knew. 
No  toy  had  h»— no  pretty  prnieMS'-* 
No  dog^-HM>  bird---iio  fitofdukliili  wrath. 
That  was  not  hen.    The  wild  and  terrible  tales 
His  aarrnlous  old  nurse  6'emif^t  had  told. 
He  &ly  in  the  morning' told  to  hcr» 
With  comments  manifold ;  and  wim  aeven  years 
Msde  him  a  student  of  learn'd  Lilly's  page. 
With  simply,  earnest,  Idndly  vanitj^ 
He  fill'd  her  wonderhif;  ear  with  all  hia  lore 
Of  tense,  and  conjagstion,  noun,  and  irerb ; 
Searching  the  word-lxiok  for  all  pretty  naraei^ 
All  dainty,  doating,  dear  diminimves, 
Whidi  the  old  Romans  used  to  woo  withal. 

So  passed  those  happy  leaions,  wImd  no  la  w 
Of  jeaboa  cnstom,  no  snspected  barm 
Bids  fresh  virginity  bewareof  man  ; 
And,  like  two  sexless  bees,  from  fbwer  to  flower. 
They  wander'd  unreprafved.    But  soon  an  age 
Of  fearful  wishes  found  the  spotless  pair. 
And  Susan  fUt,  unprompted,  thai  the  name 
Of  sister  was  not  hers  by  ri|^t  of  kind. 
Reserved  she  grew,  and  tho^;h  she  thou^t  no  ill, 
Shesic^'d  in  mr,  and  strove  to  frame  ha  speech 
To  ibnnal  phrase  of  maiden  oonrtesy  ' 
Sore  wonder'd  Leonard  at  her  mien  cons|raln'd. 
Her  flitting  blush,  her  intermitted  worda, 
Tliat  seem  d  unwekome  strangers  to  her  lips, 
And  to  her  thought  unknown.    Whjr  thns  withdrawn 
Her  trembling  hand,  that  wont  in  his  to  lie. 
Still  as  the  brooding  warUer  in  her  nest. 
Close  as  the  soft  leaves  of  the  rose  unUown  ?«« 
Why  shrinks  she  fiom  his  kiss,  Ida  watcfalkil  gaie,  ' 
With  such  a  faint  and  hal£*reproaehiVd  entile-^ 
Nor  bnger  n»y  perinit  her  flowing  hair 
To  seek  the  pillow  of  his  breast?  Ah!  why    . 
Is  he  no  more  her  brother  ?  But,  ere  long. 
New  pa8sk>n  budding  in  his  venal  aool, 
Fill'd  him  with  joy  to  think  no  kindred  tk,     . 
No  common  blood  forbade  the  cnnent  free 
Of  his  warm  wistful  sighs* 

The  tale  is<M 
Of  '*  pssMonate  first  love"  with  att  its  dwams 
Sleeping  and  waking— all  its  ehsiUi'd  pame, 
Unessy  raptures,  quarrels,  fantasist  ' 
Quaint  wiles,  and  riddles  Mod  by  lovers?  eyes. 

And  bknd  deceptions  nieant  Hoi.tp  deceive. . 

roL.  xsii.  a  A 
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Though  woqiiif««Uiiik|bftifem>.iAfdfwt^     . 

When  Love,  a|pqdLy,  pUnt,  intradk  winv 

Shot  foi^  in  ktvin  ■pgntoincoMainlhe  wanntb 

Of  geniid  youth,  yet  Leonard  didy  pafd 

The  appointed  duty  of  an  anMrooa  awiiB, 

'' With  adomtiaBa  and  with  fertOe  tfiavt»?' 

And  **  loyal  oauloa  of  contemnad  lote/V 

As  if  ia  truth  Ua.Sn«ui  wwt  A  daane 

Haughty  and  fli|0De»  aa  Ladr  jqT  Bonanoe, 

That  moat  be  woo'd  with  falows,  and  won  with  acaraj' 

Andhomicuie.    Semetimca  a  ahepherd  ho. 

And  aoft  and  aOlyaahiafiuided  flock. 

Anon  an  arm'd  and  errant  Faladin,-  •  .  ■ 

He  talk'd  of  fbieata  dark,  and  dnoria  dreat, 

And^foeadefiedfieiidalantafaagee'etthsown,*-^  . 

And  all  for  Snatt'a  aakaw  Yoong  Lofeiaatill,-  -      ' 

Like  Eastern  aagea,  ptraboliad ; 

And  Bliss,  unean'd,  acaroe  knows  henelf  to  be. 

But  by  the  ooatnat  of  ininginrd  woe. 

What  more  of  Miicnt  Suit  and  eoy.  delay. 

Or  passion  paidt  or  maiden  pride  required, 

I  pause  not  io itUtes  nor  how,  at  laat. 

The  seemly  oaieinonial  eonrtship  done. 

With  interchanse  of  bndded  locka  and  rings. 

And  holy  kiss»  they  aeal'd  their  plighted  troth. 

In  their  ghd  patenta' eight.    Unskiil*d  am  I 

Such  acenes  to  paint — to  me,  alaa !  unknown. 

Unmeet  hiattriatt  af  a  golden  time, 

I  cannot  give  the  eharm  of  life  renew'd 

To  pleasures  loi^  £ngot  j  for  happy  d#ys, 

Unfaried  sate  by  mm,  or  aanny  ahower. 

Are  barn  of  ioneotaa  dxeunlcaa  alcep. 

Or  sweet  eristepee  of  a  flower  unseen* 

Suffice  tgenyrBiat  Leonard  and  hia  Jtaiil 

Grew  up  to  maa'a  estate  and. womanhooiL 

Their  pure  aftiatioa,  ripenint  with  their  ycors. 

Like  a  bris^  n^'a  broad  o  eiahadowing  wings, 

Guaided  their  spiritai' kept  thehr  inmost  tlionghia.   * 

Alllo?ely)paNbandbaaiitifiiL    Secure 

In  the  assuranoe  of  SB  anthoriaed  Bledge, 

Thev,  imrepialBg,  brook'd  their  btim  deferr'd 

By  dMM  pnrevital,  till  mataier  yeara 

Should  luthm  for  the  carea  of  wedded  life. 

Ahn!  too  wiasly  apake  the  poet  wia»*- 
'' The  oonrse  of  true  love  nerer  did  run  smooth,"  ^ 
How  dear  ao^  the  atieam.    Though  hke  esuie,  . 
Congenial  birth^  aflbction  tried  and  true. 
Taste,  tempefvetudiea,  finely  hanaonised 
By  synipamyA  dia>imilitud»^ 
Divided  excolhmoa>  that  sou|^t  and  £wnd 
lUfhllpeifiBalkminUiebondof  }oTe,   • 
Decreed  the  uidan  of  the  happy  pur. 
Whose  mutual  passion  was  otieoienee- 
TO  these  belovea  parents,  who  had  wish'd 
Their  oApripg  blended  in  a  common  stock 
Ere  dtfieE  babe  waa  bom  ;  ret  eyeleas  Fate  > 

And  huBsaB  baaenesa  wnmgbt  the  righteous  will 
Of  iate-oantiolliDg  Heaven.    The  levdy  maid 
Waa  doon'd  m  earth  to  dro^,  a  virgin  flower, 
tTtaiil'd  ef  ctfUi,  to  bloom  in  ftoa^ 
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OfhouadMUttsitf.  ^  tHm-Aenenft^v' 

Of  dnbimii  hmnar,  tnJ  of  tice  iflJuiiWj^ '   - 

Deep  laden  with^tiie -phnldfe/d  wedth  of  fnd ; . 

And  Ue^  fonooA,  Muttdhine  •  iiniig  ttir 

In  Bridua's  aeosta,  mrice  md  nmnkr  kiHi- 

He  learn'd  but  Use  t»  laep :  betrlAowo  |ff«f«ttitiYe» 

''  And  make  bold  powor'loQK  piV^^HtpatodbtlM^  * 

Profound  econcmnBty  tbtpiOfivHUeBcli 

And  diiinpiiift-af  rdlirm.  '  nawliiniaakd'n  At 

Was  one  of  mctent  linaiWj  and  ahite     * 

For  many  genendcoia  BaSded  dai^a^' 

Without  an  acte  addoft  0^  impaii'd^M." 

He  counted  a  long  Une  of  imtov  -        . 

Amonjp;  Ualtneatry,  ittdill  eonll'tarook' < 

Tht'lmeal  licnioan  t>f  hk  hooaetiMaiM' 

By  the  iU-aotten  panenf  ycdadat*^''" '     "^ 

And  now  tne  dtjrtxf  Ikenaa  wav  sik  mndy  ^ 

Britain's  septenniai  ntnmaMi^     ■:.;*: 

When  the  soft  palm  of  nice  nobiUty/ 

nnffloved»iHKc6atlufHte«leaB'm»  -'\ 

Of  hitoda  with  beitial  atoighter  iiewly  aiain*d;  ' 

IVhen  ladiea  stoop  thgtf  cpronetrt  Inilray^        * 

And  patrioticirkMi  d«d  to  bhitTia*    '  ' 

A  gipsy  would  iclM;asid>neltegripa, 

Big  Independence;- reridngii  he  mi    •    * 

Through  the  rank  nlWlMmky  worn  fait  huily  wiy 

To  hiccup  peijiiry>-*0  MouBtaiii'NtBiph  1 

— O  Viigin  Liberty  I  bAoU  tiijrMBi^ 

And  send  a  snoEwwast  hmn  Ay  rilMife  liiili^-  -       '. 


/  « 


Or  thy  £it  oflMnga  iviD  all'disaolfiB 

And  choke  thewond  wMr^fnewwi  ighrtMaair, 


And  roarififf  Buo6bim,§ak  tKy  minlrtin^ 
While  swoEi  Coffvptiettv  Hkcra  tod^luilkhld 
Beneath  'the  purpie  ti  alupiiMi.  ef  the  tfawiej; 
DutenditherV(&tedfttbute4ii««k^    • 
To  hear  the  many  take  Idly  rndBt  in  vaiK'  • 
Unequal  strife  hadliaoiiM'i  live  to  i^ifai  j  i 
Too  proud  to  flatter,  and  too  pnMi#to7ieU - 
The  palm  teiUllflretr>  lie ibmUfdeaa'd     '-  •> 
Hereditary  gratlhkd«>-<«tiie  Bine        •.'.)' 
Of.hia  time*hondBrU hewiti  endiM theltBfas  ' 
That  bind  the  pnsamt  iff  tfie  pMl,*ted«uike 
Each  moment  sponaor  fiv  eteniity^  * 
Were  barriers  potent  lo  twal^tbefloedk 


—   If 


Of  paoftar  (raunnybMkfd  wHk  inMroiar  gold 
Hark  !-*the  ]ond  war  nedate'dtpr  dmn  end  tte/ 
And  labelled  bannciii;  mt  lAentttr  Ay 
With  gaudy  UsMnry  «f  flietieaiteti^ 
Turning  the  inooeenrfama  eV  fldww  and  Md 
To  party  shibbehdii.    Tfae  eiwr  bina  sky 
Dwn'd 


.. "  ■  •I  f . .  ■ 


•* 


Frown'd  on  the  eriOMOB  of  thvvikii  in 
Nor  spared  the  auAdarblnali.    raratfietning 
In  homely  numakNia;  kng  defole  lb  pcaee^   ' 
And  mild,  tcirignait  nASu    Fieni  fah  fli  mie 
The  uproar  echoed  thtnurii  the  apnionaihins     -» ' 

The  dang  o'trp0wMng  of  the  niMTning  whsda    : 

j  .     :    .  '.   ..,.  u  ■    •!  -t . 

•  .  ■  •    r*.  •*'         .    '  ■  -        ■      ■   ■:    I    V 

ADudhig  to  a  wdl-kupwn  apfcdoii'  of  that  ftfat<«tt^^  D^Atm  sf 


Of  dem  diiit4tf^^w«Nif*«/[|M^  

From  an  her halWd  lanmk^maA UM kerlMd 
In  the  bfolc  dimiVw  vH  tf< 

Or  antique  tettraT  llNli^liBlillluif  ; 

For  e^'UttMiiMt'itf  t'Mitaie  wm/ ^  -  ^  ^^ 

And  ilMka  and  iMidii^t^llllffidkeliralqr '^^' 

The  pai|p>riai^  wiim^^h^mikmi  Vgfft%i^4 


f,  - 


The  Wiu|  Affi,  Ul)iri^U  tllefiMi^ 
Had  sUthI  ^nrpC  erir'diiQi'dilM^  Hght 
Of  nnbotiglit  MAageiuld  elec^ 
Who  dare  denf£:>4Eil  tMt^'iAd  fbh)  end  «m»( 
WefemaderfivJnnr?  GaMi,  #he^,  and  e«jk*/dtt» 
In  ftcedomli  qftne^bi  flceim-aie  deroitf^d-^ 
A  fdlcr  fiile  atttondfl'die  gtterona  flleed^ 
Outwon  with  tdl^  be  gMtf  ft  fteeBunTa  aa> 

Bat  Leenaid^-^'tfaer  |Midfr'Siiin>  WhM 
Walk  thrt*lte1vllfle^  Of|i irhte - te iMsr'd  hA 


»       r 
•  I  #    f  ^    I  •■ 


Pi  •» 


••     *\ 


Shook  tvitt  the  jofUt  koi^oribfaltjri 
Tin  eadi  grim  anDeatat  nd'MB^ 
That  on  the  aaiHdiy^aarffiiraMedil^jyl 


Tin  each  grim  aneeatat  waA  jfciamm  Mr, 
That  on  tbe  aa(Hd|y^aayfiiijMledil»jy; 
InmtdlfoliirieonnaiBntfliriaiMiac^'  *  * 
Woold  UioMM  ileal  IBM  lite  ^ttfefrafr 
Of  penri^tMt^-I>ve>iiMMjr  tiMiidnl^       ;- 
TomccftlriatanieBthe-ilfentlillb.  ^ 

AildABrA'beaMh^eriaeBtaiMr;  • 
Hia  hand  hiid  Ib^lf  en  Ma  SnaHi'efalBi,    -  * 
WhOe  thooaaaC'tlKylMnfrMto^  Uevd  afiHf>t-        • 
Were  aoft  aa  murmnra  of  the  diatmt  oeean— 
Solemn  mAMkf^  m^'fii  im aarj' awifcft  -f- 
1^  her.  wh»luie#  fair  iwrtht^  Iwai  i  intianirfd 
From  Ubi  ikii^lai^te tdl  htrMeeaad  Hief : ' 
For  Sman'a  flithef/iteahlaM/»f^ier4eiH» ' '   ^  *  -  ' ' 
Of  ancient  ne^hbwnheddirtma  daedtef  ItNi     ^     . 
Too natttral to cittlbi  yHtttde  ■  ^    •     <.  '■•  •'• 
B]ind  to4l»  fleadite'ef  die*»eek,'aad  Ofiii  • - 
OfhiaeUld^l1D0dler/aaihkMyihild^  M 
Had  pledged  hia  Toia^-iriiAipwne,  Mi  «lmaal|^^^ 
Tohiiirianafeiiliil  mh^Jim  home  wmtf    -    ,'    • 
By  tbe  lewd  loweni  of  the  fopuhr  egy»    > 
That  nniTcraalr^eadbaifi  te^wheae  trnlh  -' 
No  man  can  lonffh' '  or  ^tUTd  by  wemded  fiide> 
For  prndent  eonrtaai  tiytti  Mend  tatead^ 


Or  hf  coaiwni  JJMfciaiMBjiiMl  ^beat 
AMiaettoeC^of  an  a*Af|  f«rtliBd«|M« 
TbatlMnMtemirinaniKklfatgtaid-    v'  -^ 
Detcata  the  anni  te  Mniiwi  bafcnoarf  iliniiitt      - 
Mj  Mnae^  miMnfld  jnttbaiaaii  mo^mmibk' 


But  are  there  noB(  liMft^ieifai  wiirteegBf  • 

la  not  the  wli/h^ithmlf  milng  Aitb  mbtaheb. 

AneibahtJonforn^guiiHagiatwy 

Better  than  total  bJindnaiff  Good  itwm%  .  ■ 

To  be  aJNnfin/and  adore  tfte  eon 

At  mom  and'«N^^^<er  dewrthe dMBgeMmeeu' 

Imnerial  arbitreaa  e^flfbia  Ihtu,  ■ 

l^baa  theiiy  iwwi'aa  m^jmUJMj     ' 


The 

Her 

Of  giod  J  taloan,  .Dwt  W- 

Her  p»I«.biT  ttojb  ,W 

RelnctMit  tfedMtO  wti 


Set  by  lome^tMnb  H||dvi,(«Mil.tn«K'Hi=. 
TlMN.btl).wdluitipi>i«f^ItHJ6wto7  ..  iv. 


Kmbti(h'illB^lMr-liO«i^;,jHtt,«a|«,*»M»„ 
Her  Leourd  wdoma^  lwd>)w4t^illli*T-,.;.. 
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-«ihiiiM(«i|jB<M>MlMibtoMNk  Di|t 
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When  an 
Derindfi 
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AQuaffM 


SI 


Ml 


is, 


VomI  n  oft  iri^Smarbtttliid^:^  '  .     i 

ABddadaUV>«MlliMlnffc.'  %>ANdfc«w>     . 

TiMWMAMcMMWilWtoidywMMnMMftaKL  ') 

Ota  Miftm^ttlHMpia^'  iutwB^  ' 
iiaXMgA*)w««ito  fl 


i^hMta;^!w£wt  n-ltitt,  whUccw,- 


Tboag^'7(NinIu'wIIlWH''lMu»LaMnn«iMMMd«> 
At  Instil  the  lOtAIIMaHMkrf  '*'AHM«Ir:"«U'lb, 
"  Haw  IB  UUUubf^^'^^^^'^^'-^  ^^ 
Btrt  "fli  ■^d^gW  r 

HrnuauD 

TTiu  DOtiiiT  p. . , 

TDMoBrtr^woMKiMrta-ItMgMthlicltl  ' 
TntbelnlwritflrtfM-MMVNMfr      '    ^   ^ 
NM  to  lbs  b^«WftA  WMtiy j^ 
Ufr-hMrttdLconnd-AiUMSvtwiMr,  ' 
Nor mkainraAM-IMM  t  ttoNfriimd lb  flafl   *• 
AndnbagiiiSMiWIMfMMnd;  "      -       '  ' 


90  I^iim^M^^iM  m^'ThamMmMft^^  Ifl^ 

Yil  ibe  eoalt  tad^^  liir  wftiow  to  te  p^ 
AtA  walk  the  fltf)k4b>;rii|iii  BH||«tj»..       - 
AtoMw]iQ,aifidiiol«llM»l»iteiwai»*    '  *' 
No trilmte to ifiiWtlihM iitlwy       •  ' '  •      ' 

Slie  bvod  bar- riWiity  idttMiy  liVB^    -:  -  '  * 
Add  UiMdit,  poor  mil  aU  mtnie  tyteiNiaiaed^* ""  ^^ 
With  her  ma  ipnmr«v  'fivery  pkjfm  hmie  '  -  ^  * 
ThiadaUiedwiaitiMMmiUg|itont|ieln«M,    - 
SiuicsioariiftilMlMeto.herw«iiiidedtpfarlt;'     • 
As  u  it  were  indeed  a^MMUBftalMmod,  *   •  - 
KoumfoUy  kind,    nil  fiadooew  nidrtiiinle, 
Thai  dnd^tli^  day  teihortiKheirber^i,     • 
And  warhiee  ea,  wlw  all  the  tmcltal  gto»»  - 
la  dlent  aa  the  Jvraiie  eC  |he  iphem. 
Sonnded  to  bur  like  wt't ftil  T**f1ai>wwlT 
IhvelliittODtfaavMa  of  qld  departed  Joy;   ' 
ThenJgatJBgJ^ymdMibr-tfieoiiMooiM   ■ 
And  hioad-cjed  MUMMT j^aied  en  hiU  and  ptiUtt^ 
And  atiU  no  word.  Wp  Ceonaid  dead,  er  flown 
Bclimtheewattow?  -DodtheidweBJBfflorn    ^'      '• 
At  the  Jail  iriflOBRiBe  i»tilie  ihaiowy  i^ade, - 

Tlie  hirda  are  iUcnl,  and  die  ihallew  hioek  ' 
la  hardly  heard  Wnaaft  the  darie^  dark  weight 
Of  ofer-rooAng  bei^^?  And  ia  he  flbno— 
Gone  like  ^  riolona  wnlen  of  tiie.riil^ 
Thai  anoking^  l^bamipg,  whitening  on  their  way, 
Diepby'd  an  earth-bom  Iria  to  the  ann. 
And  in  their  haanqr  «<  ^Mrjeide  eahaled  ^  • 
Ah  no !  He  lifCB  in  annkaa  pnaon  pent,  " 
Waldiing  the  daatb-hid^  hie  priaqo'd  aire ; 
"Whoy  oailow  paDelalBalcii'd,  in  noiaoaDedcPi 


Scarce  wider  tban  neilptife  HonVeagej ' 


^.iM/. .,;./ 


Thai  mom  nol  mahena  nor  atill  eivn  eoole ; 
Hia  doitag  ahnnhan  llpeke  with  d«ik  ^aiaifii 
And  ftkna'.  eoraee^  and  the  horrid  ndrA    ■ 
Ofredtkaaniaery.    Beridehinieat '  ' 
Hie  oiieegiiyconaort^flilQalid  now;  and  leal       ' 
To  aelf-reipMj|  with-giey  dbhefdl'd  k)cka»    ■ 
All  looedy  mapt-in  n^i  of  eilk  array ;    - 
Her  aipeety  clianneird  with  impadmt  teani»' 
Now  ioUm  nrate,  noir londln  wordy  woe» 
Chiding  the  iniamuaefher  gaiq^  nfooie, 
And  the  medt  paficnaeof  ter  b^.  •'Twafr  well 
The  poor  old  man  haatd  Uflia^- nothing  mark*d. 
For  droway  death  laf  boitf  at  th*  getea  ' - 
Of  ontwaid  aenae!,  nddie  Meagiliered  brein- 
BeftMMd  ita  ofllee.    Sang  bcf  hqrj  iAd  eeah'd 
A  movinik  panting  coiae,  withont  a  rnind^- 
By  eome  ml  necromancer^a  horrid  diarm 
Inlifedetain'd.  -llowOTdtolitiBgaoiil 


Hoapak^  and  thoogbh^  aometiniee  nrattc^'d  myeti, 

Hia  underatandh^  peay'^  nolH-Leeiiard  pray  *a--r    ^ 

Bnt  aflent  aa  the  veMeea  intereoAree  • 

Of wirite boiWIeea    wMnefery thoofflrt- 

la  MKalioBu    Km  in^Ieaffn  muhark'd 

The  mule  petitkm. '  Mddm  ar=ttie  gleum " 

Of  heavoi^  ?ieiMl«i/«  new  lli^t, 

Aj^aeltledon>lto||bllid4lM  '  ' 


\-Tm-f  Yi-jfrtfrn-  TTTf  U^  f^ifrjt  , 
Ordatueaiid'iIiiMMwlanptn^Mif'-'  '':-"■    ' ' 

-A»niJiiiigtfrilTmiilliilnii>ftii     ■■-:'■-'■ 
FMt'd  oat,  aad  bard  riimt-«M  a 


...^     :l '^wStetf' — "  — 

,  -MHW'  ■« 

To tM li ijbUghtkmtmmiittatH-  ^ 


I  thaogbt  lckIM<r»dH«1■te'«A«|bllt->• 
Blit  that  mUA  1^  mHbW    "" ■=  ■-— 


ottefUM- 

FofglTeiirw    rfw  mfaht  fciagllii  tfthm  ^  - '  -    ' 
T«  ipire  Ihjr  finUih  Mhv^VCMj— '■  ' 
Th«  worUiW  ^mlwagmHrmUkfmf'aam,'- 
Bui,  T.Miuri^JWMTkt  dw  bWfAMtdt    '  '  " 
To  th«  blind,  eawui,  wrfiw  rffta—irf-" 
Andiftepm7ar«f<di7.lkdi«'BMMt      - 
BebnnlinFin(IiiB,«*«nililnll«nj'>^  ■'  ■-  - 
RTeiiudt«foM<£di»<4la(giu*'raMM,-  •  ■-.:' 
For  dijjiwi  «dtee..   Oogdlt  iaAwibM       " 
HutbfenaOieiidiDdqrtaMjr-TaaA/"'  • 
Soham^dajididl'dBMtkuMhMMNir'dig*^  - 
And,  demrmr-dilld,Itnte]MUa(»HKf«B;-'    - 
HyrinkMKlon'd,aiid««yMkmka;i         '-"' 
or  Koof  cdcMid  daokc  M  .ktttM  pMt. ' - 
But  inj  potrihnbs— &rfta»U»JM«nBd'dnM  - 
Of  mj  dead  uom 


latchnit 

Of  ibinr'd  bM-WMd^aifHrMt-MHariBj/- 
Huit  Mon  ba-taith'd.Bp  insralpfipuvi ' 


•Hie  binding  MkmA  wlliUm ihiil  Wd  'i 

WiU  hnnr  o'er  ^Jll-f^  luk  af  mjw^ ' 
And  I  •bJl  be  faTROt.    Bst  wha  HH  M 


OffortnDeilMUimjdiybaoMt-MNj  " 
RMtore  thy.  hiiu*  ■  rdloi  to  dM  hiH«   ' 


Of  tb;  finbdian'  fagt*  'l^nM 
She  M  thj  tnotber,  and  di«  fctt(f^> 
O  God,  rMri*s.inj-i|)lrUr- 


Clup'dbi* 

DtdLronar 


Lronnd  «e«p?  (ft/no.; hekiwioo iwlU ' 
The  Miadi  bMenwuC  ■  fitwte  w—  ■ 
He  ihed  no  tMrnpootb* barren mrc,  <f  '■<' 
Bat  cut  a  long,  aid,  yeaning  laok  (» Itaww,'  '--•  •' 
And  thought  at  Bamn  and  lab  niniai  riM.  -  >  ^  - 
There  U  a  *»11  in  padent  fllitl  IsNk  -•  ^ 
Can  charm  dwdeaiMta>ddMhaidMtbaa1»'  '  i 
And  e'en  relax  the  grip*  afbaB^lMK     - 

So  the  bleak  mvcf  af«  Hhvnl  ag^ 

Diamtu'd  poor  LaaWaid,  and  hia  ■adMt^aaatk'd  ■ 

Wldi  branded  and  coBfialad  pofw^, 

Ftma  Ifaa  ungiaial  rgCngnaf  a  pal 

Into  the  genu  air.  -  - 


The  daf-dawn  eraeplng gndjMl  ^et  Aaikj*   ' 

The  dient  aan  at  noon  U  kaisht  and  Ur; 
And  ilie  calm  eve  la  lofdrj  Mil  'diaid  - 
To  dnk  at  eve  on  tha  dan  daw?  Mtf.  ' 
And  feel  that  none  in  aUlIha  at 


or  glbDHiering  Man  ^ehakb«n»  Utda  ipol. 
One  humble  home  ot-tUae.    Tk»«MiM  tkj,- 

InaQitatrad'  * '■"*"" 

BaiMtoMta 


In  aQ  ita  tta^awlay  atw—ltfWi' 


, IIWHW  f«ftM 
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379  Ltumurd  Afuyhurtte  and  Susan  Hendrie.  V^ 

A  brother  frccinnii  at  tbc  midnight  owlg  ^■ 

A  swqtn  teqaointaiioe  of  the  howling  wiodi 

And  flaggy-pinion'^  rnin*    Now  Leontrd  IcArtt 

TheiprUop  gates ; — ^buc  whither  will  he  go  ? 

I^lust  he,  tho- high-born,  high-6oal'd  youth,  implort 

The  stinted  kindnew  of  offi^ded  kin— 

Crave  panlon  for  the  detdly  dn  of  need  ; 

And  wrench  from  shame^  not  low,  i  pittanee  hn 

Than  goes  to  fleod-  the.  hoonda  ?    This  he  -nmu  do^ 

Or  eat  the  bmd  of  loathiorae  beggiry  ; 

For  though  he  did  not  aeom  the  honeit  pkm$(hv 

He  knew  not  how  lo  guide  it.    Rustic  cbm b 

Beniock'd4iia  tbreadbaro,  pale  gentility. 

And  would  not  grant  him  leave  to  toil  fw  hire. 

Oh,  cruel  fatel — hii  spirit  atoop'd  to  beg 

A  riidter  for  his  mother— 'Twaa  refused. 

No  mattcr-*-There  was  kinduesa  in  the  eloods^ 

And  son  and  mother  lay  accure,  beneath 

The  sylvan  roof  of  oharitable  boughs. 

The  Lady,  proudest  of  the  proud,  forgot 

Her  in«bred  pride,  and  wept  consoluBg  tears. 

Ancl  praying — pov'd  a.bMBaing  on  het  chtid* 

There  ia  more  mercy  in  the  merciful  God 

Thai»  e'er  inhabited  the  pregnant  eyes 

Of  men,  who  waate  unprafitable  tean 

For  all  imaginable  woes,  and  leave 

The  poor  uncomforte^  Co  wail  their  own^ 

There  camd  a  kinaman  from  a  forvigq  land, 

O'erfrau^t  with  wealthpr-whose  Brttiah  heart,  unspoird; 

Had  stoM  the  aiege  of  (kiental  suus. 

And  the  dire  sap  of  all-traAsmutipg  gold— 

A  rich  good  matt-T*He  Uaraed  the  taidy  windk 

Which  would  not  lot  him. free  his  old  kind  coa 

From  duranoei»vile  «f  holpless  poverty ; 

But  still  the  SQA  aarviTod^the  widow'd  wife 

StiUtdiew  her.  wofnl  breatli— «nd  he  had  power 

To  nil  the  orphan  to  a  friendly  home-^ 

To  bid  the  widow  wear  her  coBudy  weeda 

Beaide  a  plenteous  and  a  amiliog  board. 

Few  da^a  transpired*  and  Leooud  was  agaiit 

The  heur  of  tlwisanda— «the  undonbted  had 

Of  his  patirnal  acres    dl  redeem'^. 

The  and^  ptctaras  resasumed  their  place 

In  the  old  smoky  haU-*^e  antioue  arms 

In  rusty  state  resumed  their  dusk  rqpose. 

The  bnteching  thmhiea*  and  the  furry  spoils 

Of  many  an  oft-JCttated,  endless  diase. 

Found  ttieir  due  station ;  while  tlie  woni-oat  iteads, 

Bepvrchasedy  roam'd  the  venerable  park 

From  vileat  drudgery  free.    The  hallow *d  bones 

Of  the,lale  lord/ uoeyrlh'd,  W6re  laid  in  state 

With  okl  ailcosteal,  lordly  rottenness  ; 

And  if  the  nride  of  earth  be  known  in  Heav'n,  . 

Earth's  noblest  pride— -then  Leonard's  angi-l  sire 

Look'd  down  exultant  cm  hia  marble  tomb. 

And  Uosthiaiuay  child. 

Attd  ahall  no  drop 
Of  all.iKa  hiiSiiiB  ooifort  Susan's  soul  ? 
▼  noWi  I 


Rig^t  sorry  now»  I  won»  her  sordid  sh» 

For  his  o-nwmMtMLtlmii^wad  braaah  of  faith— 

H#  saw  Ms  aufi^rttt'a  botuly  aiarr'd  with  tears ; 


Leonard  jHfuff&firne  and  S^sttn  Henirie.  9ia 

ffcr  soul  benumVd  iwiiYi  dull  continuoxis  wge. 

And  a  strange  wildnets  in  her  Had,  toU  ^jq, 

'l*luit  rnther  told  of  visionary  gleams. 

And  silent  commerce  with  ttic  rivwless  world. 

Than  ought  which  man  may  love.    If  e'er  i4ie  fl|)tke, 

lier  voice  was  hollow  as  the  moanfng  windy 

An  eitho  of  despair.      Yet  she  wovim  aiug 

Throughout  the  long  hours  of  the  frosty  night ; 

It  would  have  wrung  your  very  beftrt  to  hear  Ikt— 

She  s;ing  so  like  a  ghost     Will  the  proud  youlb^ 

Thus,  measuring  other  natures  by  his  own, 

Iler  father  thought—"  Will  Leonanl  love  her  sftiU .» 

Will  the  large-^acred  heir,  whom  late  I  spurn'd^ 

Accept  my  child— when  all  her  bloom  is  fled — 

1  ler  eye  no  longer  bright — avid  her  sweet  wits 

ISy  sorrow  crazed  ?  I  did  him  grievous  wrongs 

And  will  he  sue  me  for  my  withcr'tl  rosp. 

And  give  the  glory  of  his  ancient  name-— 

The  lusiy  verdure  of  his  years,  and  all 

His  hopes  on  earth,  to  a  poor  moonstruck  maid, 

T^  daughter  of  his  faUier's  tnemy  ?*' 

Base,  slanderous  fears  I  For  Leoniid's  love  wes  strong 

Beyond  the  might  of  mutability. 

No  ra»li  impatience  of  the  youthful  blood, 

Ko  sudden  liking  of  en  amour 'd  sense, 

His  vow  had  prompted— end  nol  change  of  hue. 

Nor  loss  of  lively  cheer,  the  work  of  woe. 

Could  shake  his  truth.    I  need  not  feay — how  soon 

His  suit  renew'd— nor  with  what  faint 'excuse 

By  Susan's  sire  admitted.^— Oh,  blind  haste  !— 

Of  unadvised  bliss— that  came  so  Itte, 

And  wrought  its  tyrannous  eflbct  so  soon— 

For  sorrow  had  become  the  elenoent. 

The  pulse,  the  sustenance  of  Sussn  a  soul. 

And  sudden  Joy,  smote  like  the  tire  of  Heaves, 

That  while  it  brightens,  slays.  A  hectic  flush, 

Dearh's  crimson  banner,  cross'd  her  marble  cheek -^ 

And  it  was  pale  again— The  strife  was  pa%t— 

She  lios^  a  virgin  corse,  in  Leonard's  arms. — 

He  saw  her  shrouded  relics  Icdd  to'reet 
In  his  ancestral  sepulchre.   That  done. 
He  was  a  wanderer  long  in  foreign  lands : 
But  when  the  greenness  of  liis  agony 
M'as  sere  with  age,  the  hoary  man  rt-tum'd ; 
And  after  some  few  years  in  virtue  spt^nt. 
He  died — His  bones  reixme  in  Susan  s  grave  ; 
And  he  is  with  her,  in  the  land  where  love, 
Immortal  and  unstain'd,  is  all  in  all. 

Tns  Oi.n  Ba««iu>». 
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THE  BPICCaiAN  ;   A  TALK>  PY  TiiOM^b  MOOftl-* 


Dull  people  tarn  np  the  palnns  of 
Ibdr  hands  and  the  apples  of  their 

?ei  oa  beholding  'Proac  by  a  Poet, 
et,  in  all  eraa  of  our  literature^  have 
not  many  of  our  best  poets  also  been 
(mr  best  prose- writers  ?  In  the  pre- 
sent age  tney  dre  so  pre-eminently— 
witness  Scott^  Soutbey,  Coleriage, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Bowles,  Wil- 
son, Lamb,  Lockhart,  Heber,  Hunt, 
Hfl^>  Moore,  Montgomery,  lililnian. 

There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  prose— 
I)eciiliar  to  proaemen — which  some  cri- 
tics, we  believe,  call  classical— dry, 
and  adust  exceedingly,  with  here  and 
there  a  small  dim  image,  like  a  flower 
withered  in  the  bud,  and  an  occasional 
attempt  at  a  tree,  which  always  wears 
the  look  of  having  been  transplanted, 
and  of  being  indebted  for  its  precarious 
existence  to  the  free  use  of  unspiritu- 
oos  liquors  from  the  watering-pot  I  n- 
to  this  province  poets  do  not  intrude. 
Their  gardens  have,  both  from  nature 
and  art,  a  more  glorious  glow — there 
if  both  shade  and  shelter  in  the  um- 
braji;e  of  their  self-sown  forests — ^in 
their  hands  the  hill-side  brightens  with 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new ;"  and 
under  their  improve  system  of  hus- 
bandry, the  long-withdrawing  vales 
teem  with  a  hnnared  harvests,  ripen- 
ing or  ripened,  in  their  mingling  co- 
lours harmonious  as  the  heavens,  and 
not  more  beautiful  to  the  eyes  than 
salutary  to  the  spirits  of  men. 

Though  no  poets  ourselves,  wa 
therefore  love  the  prose  of  poets.  The 
very  dangers  of  luxury  are  surely  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  destitution — better, 
if  it  must  be,  even  to  die  of  a  sur- 
feit thnn  of  starvation.  But  why  talk 
of  dying  }  Too  much,  even  of  celes- 
tial fruitagp,  may  indee<l  sicken  the 
hunm-v  pilgrim  that  plucks  it  from 
the  laden  btiugh ;  hut  golden  pippins 
are,  a'ter  all,  safer  than  crabs.  They 
are  also  a  much  more  certain  crop. 
They  seldom  fail  more  than  once  m 
a  quarter  of  a  century — and  then,  per- 
haps, only  when  blighted  by  lightning 
—whereas  your  crab,  every  other  year 
■ilnlcbes  out  its  fruitless  branches, 
'""^^jMd  scraggy  with  moss  and  raoul- 


dinesa,  the  langhing-stodc  of  tha  very 
briers  and  thotns  rejoicing  in  their  hips 
and  their  haws. 

The  truth  is,  that  except  on  a  verv 
few  subjects,  poets  alone  snould  be  sun 
fercd  to  write  prose.  Geometry,  alge- 
bra, and  arithmetic,  in  all  their  brandi- 
es, seem  to  us  assentially  unpoetical. 
But  not  so  Political  Economy.  Mill 
and  M'Culloch  should  ba  interdicted 
from  intermeddling  any  more  with 
what  they  choose  to  call  the  Scie-'^e  of 
Values.  Mr  Canning,  who  had  much 
of  the  poetical  temperament  and  ge- 
nius, tnrew  more  light  from  one  short 
speech  onoe  deliver^  on  Bullion,  than 
tnose  two  distinguished  plodders  hsve 
been  able,  from  one  long  artide,  ten 
times  reprinted,  to  throw  on  Com. 

If  the  dull  worthy  people  to  whom 
we  alluded  in  the  two  first  words  of  this 
article,  would  but  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  with  themselves  for  a  few 
seconds,  they  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cern the  impossibility  of  writing  pass- 
able prose,  without  a  decent  portion  of 
poetical  genius.  Feeling — fancy— ima- 
gination—what,  pray»  is  any  writer 
without  them  ?  And  what'are  thev  hut 
component,  constituent  parta  of  the 
said  decent  portion  of  poetical  genius  ? 
What  important  pasiioD,    incident, 
event,  affair,  catastrophe,  character  in 
human  life,  can  be  illustrated  without  | 
them  ?  Without  them,  whoever  matle 
his  brother  a  better  snd  a  wiacfr  man, 
by  anything  said  or  sung.^    And  if 
feeling,  fancy,  and  imagination,  are 
names  of  powers,  either  active  or  pas- 
sive, of  psramount  influence  on  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  man— essen- 
tial alike  to  trie  giver  and  receiver 
of  all  moral,  political,  and  religious 
truths — will  they  not  make  themselves 
conspicuous  in  all  composition,  whose 
aim  is  the  elevation  of  the  mind  ad- 
dressed, whether  the  means  employed 
be  gay  or  grave,  pathetic  or  sublime  } 
Taxe  any  two  passages,  by  all  man- 
kind felt  to  b6  grand  or  glorious — the 
one  prose  and  the  other  poetry— and 
have  the  goodness  to  point  out  any 
essential  diflerencc  between  them,  ex- 
cept in  form.    You  may,  or  if  you 
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Mil,  perbapt  the  gentlenuui  next 
uiy ,  tranauite  the  form  of  the  one 
the  form  of  the  other,  without 
ibow  of  Tioknce  heing  ofiered 
ligs  10  roigestical.  Both  will  still 
^ook— like  themselves,  their 
el  haying  been  exchanged — but 
equally  glorious  in  transfigura- 
-  Take  any  two  passages,  1^  all 
ind  felt  to  be  small  and  oon« 
ihle-T-theone  prose  and  the  other 
med  poetry— but  we  need  say  no 
tban  that  they  are  found  wanting 
—ID  the  meiu  divinior, 
IM,  it  appears  that  the  meju  di- 
««loiie  can  enable  a  man,  woman, 
i)d|  to  write  either  prose  or  poe- 
Ddl  that  all  good  poets  must—^if 
dbooBe  to  practise  it — excel  in 
iDomposition.  For,  consider  how 

easier  it  is  to  write  in  prose 
rhyme.  The  latter  is  far  more 
IS,  intricate,  complicated,  sci- 
;;  and  the  easier  is  included 
I  more  diflkult.  It  follows,  too, 
Khat  wc  have  said,  that  all  great 
.writers  might  have  been  great 
B^writers.  *'  Oh  !  many  are  the 
that  are  sown  by  Nature,"  says 
aworth,  ''  possessing  the  vision 
Im  faculty  divine ;"  but  he  well 
"wanting  the  accomplishment 
ne."  Therefore,  there  was  no- 
kft  for  it,  but  that  they  sliould 

Bot  write  at  all,  or  write  in 
Host  of  them  have  preferred 
rmer  alternative,  and  have  gone 
B  dust,  without  any  other  &me 
what  attaches  to  them  from  the 
il  eulogy  on  all  persons  in  their 
lunent,  in  Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
xj  Church- Yani. 
!  had  almost  said  that  we  prefer 
loore's  prose  to  his  poetry.  But 
«  said  so,  we  should  have  had 
liately  to  eat  in  our  words, 
oore's  songs  are  more  delightful 
MmsaDd  times  over — than  any- 
he  ever  has  written,  or  ever  will 
in  prose.  He  is  a  master  of 
lyrical  measures,  and  he  catches 
ition  **  even  from  the  sounds 
If  has  made."  Poetry  and  mu- 
ar  hyn  on  their  wings — if  not 
(h  the  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
nrely  among  and  over  the  sweet- 
ady  anl  sunny  spots  on  this 
tttttiful  and  happy  earth.  Plea* 
ad  patriotism  hold  their  ruvels 
er  m  his  strains — the  spirit  in 
he  writes  is  voluptuous,  nut  not 


effeminate— HOid  pcrhafw  tlie.love-xiek 
youth  starts  up  from  the  f^ir  bosom* 
on  which  he  has  been  reposing,  a  re« 
bel  in  his  nrb  of  green,  and  dies  in 
vain  for  the  lost  libertiea  of  Erin. 
There  is  often,  too,  profound  paUuis 
in  tlie  sentiment  of  those  birautiful 
songs.  Bums,  no  doubt,. is  sometimes 
simpler  far,— and  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  simplicity  is  all  that  the  heart 
of  a  man  aesires.  Burns  is  superior  to 
Moore.  But  simplicity  is,  af^er  aU, 
but  a  sorry  attribute ;  more  especially 
the  simplicity  of  a  rude  writer  like 
Bums,  who  knew  little  of  composition, 
and  seldom  wrote  ten  oonsecatlTelilies 
of  which  the  expression  is  not  fotdtv 
in  the  extreme.  In  longer  poems,  sncn 
as  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  sueh 
faults  may  be  pardoned  or  overkok- 
ed ;  but  in  songs— -which  should  never 
consist  of  more  than  a  few  stanxas — 
we  must  have  almost  faultless  beauty 
of  expression,  or  the  efl&ct  is  numrcd 
or  lost.  Of  such  expression  Bums  was 
incapable — and  his  best  soQgs,  with- 
out one  exception,  contain  words-- 
phrases — ^whole  lines,  unendurable  to 
all  esn  that  have  been  accustooMed  to 
V  strams  of  higher  mood/  althoiiria 
meat  and  drink  to  the  ears  of  Inr 
George  Thomson.    Moore  knows  Ae 

C>wer.  of  appropriate  words— eveu  ayl* 
hies;  and  onen  by  soine. ncj^uisite 
term  strikes  the  very  neart  till  it  thrills 
through  all  its  chcotls. '  It  is  all  rery 
well  to  talk  about  nature,  isnd  so  forth ; 
but  nsture,  insoflSciently  aided  by  art, 
has  never  produced  anything,  shori  or 
long,  great  or  small,  that  can  stand 
comparison  with  the  happiesf  prodoe- 
tions,  in  the  same  kind,  of  nature 
worldnff  by  mle  and  measure,  and 
using  all  the  aids  of  art,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  consonant,  or  the  admissioB 
of  a  vowel,  even  during  the  very  hour 
of  inspiration,  when  genius  feels  that 
it  is  anout  to  create  a  combination  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  sh^ll  en- 
dure and  dcl^ht  for  ever. 

A  hundred  of  Moore's  son|^,at]eaiSt, 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best 
songs  of  any  other  lyrical  poet.  Cus- 
tom cannot  stale  their  infinite  variety ; 
nor  is  there  almost  any  mood  of  mind 
in  which  any  one  of  them  may  not  be 
listened  to  or  read  with  pleasure.  To  be 
sure,  a  man  may  be  nearly  dead-drunk 
with  claret  or  care,  Glenlivet  or  griof, 
gin  or  guilt,  Hollands  or  hovior,  mm 
or  remorse ;  and  in  such  a  mood^ 
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poetry  will  Ite  found  to  have  lost  its 
chunu,  and  prose  itiiclt'be  administered 
in   Yoin.     But  in  all  common  casts, 
J^Ioore's  Songs  will  be  nreftrrird  even  to 
BUir'sSrrmons;  and  the  man,  insensi- 
ble to  their  magic,  must  be  very  tar  gone 
indeed, either  in  civitation.or  a  dedim*. 
Mo  poel  ought «fo  write  long  lumber- 
ing poems  like  llocUrick,  the  Last  of 
the  Goths,  Lalla  liookh,  and  t))c  Ex- 
candon.  Ikautiful  or  sublime,  pretty 
or  pathetic  poems,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  lenpfih, 
abeuld  be  written  in  great  numbers ; 
imd  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  timis,  that 
nothir^  of  tlie  sort  has  appeared  since 
Laoib  Jiia.    Most  of  our  living  poets 
will  be  remembered  after  their  death, 
vither  by  their  short  poems,  or  parti- 
cular passages  from  their  long  ones. 
The  fact  will  not  conceal,  that  the  nge 
has  not  product-d  one  goal — that  i^, 
great  long  poem  ;  and  poets  who,  like 
Wordsworth,  link  tht'ir  nsmes  with 
that  of  Milton  and  S]X'nser,  ought  to  be 
aaluted  witli  one  universal  dissentient 
▼oice  iVom  the  population  of  the  tlirec 
United  Kingdoms.  Seeing,  then,  that 
otur  living  poets  cannot  wiito  long 
poems,  and  will  not  write  short  ones  ; 
and  seeing,  also,  that  they  are  all  ex« 
ceUenl  pose-wriiera,  each  in  his  de« 
gree,  mat  better  can  any  single  indi- 
vidnal  of  the  whole  set  do  than  set 
btmself  to  work  in  tliat  department, 
•nd,  like  Mr  Moore,  produce  a  moral 
and  religious  tule,  story,  or  fiction  ? 

Several  very  beautiful  moral  and  re- 
ligions talcs,  stories,  or  fictions,  in 
prose,  have  been  written  by  more  than 
one  of  our  living  poets,  before  this  one 
1^  Mr  Moore ;  yet  the  Epicurean  is 
aufficiently  original,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  to  take  its  place  among 
ibero,  without  belonging,  perhaps,  to 
any  particular  schouh  VVc  heard  an 
ingenious  gentleman  of  great  critical 
ca|)acity  and  character,  dcchire  that 
Che  Epicurean  was  a  delightful  tale, 
Moore  all  over,  meaning  thereby  to 
aay,  that  it  was  characterized  by  all 
the  qualities  of  his  genius.  It  is  so  ; 
3ret  it  does  not  read  as  if  it  were  alto* 
gethcr  original.  It  seems  to  us  to  have 
ue  air  of  a  translation  from  rhyme 
into  prose.  Perhaps  it  was  at  first  a 
poem  ;  and  if  po,  lilr  liloore  has  very 
akilfully  moulded  it  into  another  form. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  we  feel 
ourselvea  on  tlie  brink  of  verse ;  the 
imagery  often  seems  to  lie  tending  thi* 
iJier;  and  many  cxpr&iHiom  whieh  wc 
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do  not  doubt  would  Iiave  been  efiectivc 
and  apjiropriate  in  verse,  iniiw  their 
aim  in  their  |u-esent  shape,  and  cheat 
the  ear  out  of  its  accustoined  and  ex- 
pected pleasure.  We  occasiona Uy  Jalt 
disposed  to  try  our  hand  at  resioopg 
passages  to  their  former  tiguroj.vof 
publishing,  hi  short,  a  version  'oftTke 
Tale,  by  wsy  of  cxprriment,  to  know 
how  iiear  it  might  ap]iroach  to  .the 
original  M.S.  now  in  Mr  Moori^  es- 
crutoire.  ' 

It  is  a  di£Bcult  thing,  now-a>iiiys, 
to  be  original.  l\*rhaps  it  alwaysr  was 
so— yet  wc  shguld  I  c  sorrv  to  think 
human  life  was  A'-.:jauste<(.  With- 
in thekc  last  twc:.ty  or  thirty  yearn, 
undoubtedly  the  fields  of  literature 
have  been  widely  tunied  ttn,  and  un- 
dergone a  succLSbiun  of  all  sorts  of 
white  and  griin  crops.  That  man  is 
fortunate,  who  either  stumbles  by  ac- 
cident, or  is  led  by  sagacity,  on  sunic 
nook  of  virgin  soil  that  will  return  a 
sudden  harvest  of  an  hundred-fold. 
The  world  attributes  the  wonderful 
produce  entirely  to  his  own  genius  and 
&kill — forgetting  the  joint  and  geni- 
al influence  of  the  elements,  all  hap* 
pily  tempered  and  combined.  Culti- 
vators of  equal  or  superior  knowledge 
and  power  keep  toiling  on  worn-out 
farms,  and  can  vrith  difficulty  pay 
their  renL  Many  of  them  l>ecorae 
bankrupt,  and  receive  notice  to  quit ; 
nor  will  the  stock  pav  half-a-crown  in 
the  pound.  We  could  point  to  many 
grey-haired  mm  in  this  predicamenr, 
who  were  once  in  a  flouruhing  condi« 
tion — but  it  is  consolatory  to.  know 
tliat  some  of  tliem  have,  as  clergymen« 
and  merchants,  and  bankers, contrived 
to  retrieve  their  fortunes,,  and  to  out- 
live the  memory  of  those  poema  that 
had  ultimately  proved  sudi  bad  s{«- 
cuhtions,  and  threatened  to  bring 
their  families  on  the  parish. 

"  Such  ebb  and  How  must  ever  be ; 
llien  wliercfoi-e  should  we  mourn?" 

So  easy  is  it  to  write  a  good  Talc^ 
a  good  subject  being  given,  that  wc 
should  be  hap]>y  on  such  condition,  du« 
ring  our  leisure  hours,  to  furniah  one 
per  week,  for  the  next  ten  years,  pe« 
nalty  of  each  infraction  of  our  engage* 
inent,  fifty  pounds.  1 1  is  'Xnnmon  to  see 
skeletons  of  Sermons  advertised  fbi 
sale,  each  of  which  the  Divine  dothea 
wfth  flesh  and  muscle,  nerve  and  ai« 
new,  till  it  appears  almost  as  plump 
as  himself,  and  then  delivers  it,  be- 
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admiring  (onpn-fraiitiii,  ■  fin«    wiih  out  ami  tut,  we  kcar  him  liv 
Kg  diManTK.    Will  no  inguni-     luring  to  ladies. 
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■MTophei,  but  no  ufett  deucon  °'  "■*  ""^ ""■ "'"  ''"" ''"'  t*^.*«* 

llton.fjTOiirlli.wLoMtiarrsi  \  »"« /ww  left  m  tl«.e  hiiuiiDU  pr. 

hellish, «dom,indin.ptrewil]i  "«"« -""^    Tlioughfoi.rJer.i«d«««. 

kMH  h<;at,-anncdly   f.Tonr  ».««"7 -f  P  ""'«.>  I"*.!-?  ««•«, - 

>  wc .hall  rot sackio m  m,r,*.   ^^^^  „^  ^,^^^  ^  „^  ,^,;;^  j;;;  ,^^ 

of  the  ™Pr-"Kii^  "B  "  louU  t  i,,^i„„  „[  i,,^  t,     ,j,j^ 

»  Miller,  fitly  pounds,  and  a  „i„,  p^^„ .  ^^^  „^  ,„„  i„  ,1,,  fu,,^ 

It  of  mblcB  on  cacli  tlUtion  of  fervour  of  the  Utter,  wrra  llie»  trHf». 

Ihotuftnd  of  one  volume   pMt  teil.     rnxn  the  r 

'    But   he    Kill  liavc   netil   to  curkuui   o(  Uh 

Ble,    thit  we  may  not  over-  sMmudnTkilireai 

IT;  for,  nrovidcd  Wc  keep  our  aiidlmngei  ofdri 

f'we  shall  make  no   bones  of  gled  tlieawlvL'! 

Uetons  in  the  fortnight.     We  Mieaei  tbraugli  wliich  my  ci ,., 

«M  whether  Itir  Moore   c<ni-  menc  led  oie.    My  very  paiuoDfwplea. 

4  liis  OWB  ikeleton,  or  if  it  be  "ure  but  deepened  ibcse  gtoany  baa»tt- 

N'-of  a  friend.     Be  that  aa  it  (<ir,  iliut  out.  m  1  wu  bf  my  creed,  froat 

it  it   well    propuriiune«l,    and  a  future  life,  and  haring  no  hope  b^ond. 

mil  t^ether.     To  fill  up  lurh  tlie  narrow  horiion  of  lliii,  tvery  ninDI* 

iton,  must  h-ivc  b«:n  an  eaiy  of  deligbt  auunied  ■  moamrul  pracious. 

pleasant  occupation.     It  walk*  "'"  '"  ™y  'J'**  wkI  pleaiare,  like  lb* 

r  gncefoliy  and  vigorously  in  flower  of  tlie  eemciery,  grew  bat  more 

orld— an  unlike   aoinc  ghoetly  luxuriant  from    the    neiglibaurbood    tt    . 

we  ilo  not  name,  that  have  no  <le«ih,'" 

Bwcnblion  in    the'r   eyes— no         »"  *™  ""»"  "  ""™>  Al«J*«m 

dMion  ill  their  joints,  than  t  warden  along,  till  be  flnde  hiwaelf' 

iip,^  betbre  tl)at  lair  aUtue  of  Venui  witb' 

i&ero'of  the  Tale  is  t  Profe«or  **>><■''   t^  "*!«■  "^  Alcamenea  fari- 

nl  Pbiloaophy,  not  in  the  mo-  embelliahed  the  Garden.     He  liiika 

imt  in  the  indent  Athen»-Al-  »^^  •»  "'l'^,'*  the  .Uti« ;  md 

n,  an  Epicurean.  He  appear*  to  ">  ■  2"»m  behalde  t  pal e,  «n«»bl« 

era  elected  to  the  Chair,  by  the  """.  "i*  ■  Uper  in  hla  bud,  like  ■ 

iratesandtoirn-eouncil.atBverT  toeasenRrt  from  the  pave.  - 

l« ;  for,  at  the  opening  of  the  ,    "  A^'.  ■  f"*  P?«r""  '^  '****■' 

«  u  Kpt«aented  as  being  fame-  '•"<*•  d«mnB  whleb  lie  lookiri  at  m  wlA 

a«-and.twenty.   Ilial^taand  '  r^"Tr^'^  '^'l'""  ?^^  "^.^ 

tore,  have  eeusid  to  delight  hi.  — ^-'  J}'^!  "•"•  ^i"-  Hl'^J^L 

«indplea.-«ll  with  him  ii «-  «"  """■  ""■  '*'°Z\'"i^^^  "iLrjS 

^  ~,.-..;™  -n  ™i,^.  .  .n.i  »),.  unto  the  ahoresof  Ike  dark  Nile,  andlhaia 

K  of  the  fortuiloui  concuirenee         ..  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j,^  ^^  ,j,^^  ,,^, 

■!i!f!  '^'^u^V  I'l^^       I"  """    t^«  d-tli-like  luie  of  biaebeek 

Abore  all,  he  shudders  at  tlio  hriglitened  into  a  ■>»]•  of  iMr.  (ban  bn- 

lity  of  the  soul,  and  mourns  over  „„,,  j,„„i«.     The  sm.ll  loreh  that  lt» 

lumpliB  of  intillecl  and  Rcniua  ,,j, j  „„(  (o,ti, ,  radiuice,  bj  which  «td- 

reio  loan  to  be  slirouiled  m  eler-  j^^iy  |^^  „-|,oi,  ,u,(^  odhe  dcMTt  w>« 

«lb.   Mr  aioore  hints  very  fine-  iHumimited,  even  lo  the   ta  hoiiion'a 

iboee  dark  raiagiTingi,  and  con-  ^gg,  ^oag  wbote  Viae  were  now  lecn 

,  in  a  few  introductory  ptgea,  to  guitan,  palace*,  and  spires,  all  brigbt 

B  ua  with  an  affiwtiouate  interert  and  golden,  like  the  arcbitectuce  of  Ike 

^IhteoftheaTniablesnd  dialurb'  cloudsat  sunieL    Sweet  lauaic^  too,  was 

Aenrean.  Alciphroniaaa  little  m  beard  everywhere,  floating  around,  and 

Ma  pedant,  tbongh  a  profeMor;  from  all  ildes,iuch  varieties  of  nie&ldur 

i-mlose  oar  reapeet  and  admia  paiiTed,that,witbtlieexce«BhMltif  klN 

r  of  hi*  charactrr,  cren  while;  uony  and  of  light,  I  airoke. 
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"  Tliat  iaA<ltf)s  should  be  tupcrktitioui,  rapis  at  Canopag—at  Sail  htf  ia  |ir« 

inauanomMly  ni^ither  uiiiiiuiil  nor  ttningt*.  sent  iluring  her  Festival  of  l4ainnt---be 

A  belief  in  superhuman  agency  fceeins  wanilera  among  the  prostrate  olMiliiki 

natural  and  necJetnirj  to  the  mind  ;  atid«  of  IleliopolU.     Bu^  nia  proudest  pil* 

if  not  Buffered  to  flow  hi  the  obviousi  chan-  grimage  was  to  the  lale  of  the  Golden 

neb,  it  will  find  a  rent  in  i*ome  other.  Venus ;  simI  as  he  explored  its  shadeiy 

Hence,  many  wlw  Jiave  doubted  the  ex-  whose  bowers  are  the  only  teiAplei, 

htenceofaGod.hareyeiimplicirlyplaced  he  felt  Iww  far  more  fit  to  fam  the 

tbemselrea  under  the  patronage  of  Fate  shrine  of  a  deity  are  the  eTec^iving 

•r  the  atare.  Much  the  same  inconsisten-  gj^mg  ^f  jjjg  Garden  and  Grov^  dian 

cy  I  was  consciouaof  in  my  own  feelings.  ^^  ^^^  precious  columns   tl^t  ihs 

Though  rejecting  all  belief  in  a  divine  animate  quarry  can  aunply.    But  U 

Providence.  I  had  yet  a  fjnth  in  dreams,  ^„  „^j  ^^  ^l^^j  evening  when  he  tot 

that  all  my  philosophy  could  not  conquer.  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^  Pyramidaof  Mamphis, 

Nor  was  experience  wanting  to  con/lrra  ^^^j  ^^  ^^^^  towering  aloft  Kke  the 

le  in  my  «ie»«'0" ;  for.  ^y  woie of  th<^^^  watch-towers  of  Time.^that  th«  great 

accidental  coincidences,  which  make  the  .       .    -    u-j.  i.   u    i  i            i     -^-.^ 

fortune  of   ^^.h-ycr.  .nd    prophet..  '^'^  -''•"*  »'«^a.l  dre«me.l,..gtm 

*ntm*,  more  than  once,  hud  uiiuo  me  «??  °"  »".•  thought,  m  all  il.  ineni. 

fkrihnnoak  darkmss.    "  Muflt  thoa  alone 

Or  dove.  orTripoa,  tvntftike.  then  perish  ?   Must  minds  and  hearts 

It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  ^  annihilated,  while   Pymilllds  ea. 

vision  of  that  night,  touching,  as  it  did,  a  «"»'^  ?     Death,  death,  even  on'  these 

diord  so  ready  to  vibrate,  should  have  everltstin^  tablets— the  only  approach 

Affected  roe  with  more  than  ordinary  to  immortality  that  kings  themselves 

power,  and  sunk  deeper  into  my  memory  could  purchase — thou  hast  written  our 

with  every  effort  I  made  to  forget  it.   In  doom,  saying  awfully  and  intelligibly, 

r.iin  did  I  mock  at  'my  own  weakness ;  '  There  is  for  man  no  eternal  man* 

-—such  self-derision  is  seldom  sincere,  sion  but  the  tomb !' " 

In  ^-ain  did  I  pursue  my  accustomed  plea-  The   sun  sinks — and  auddenly  on 

Mires.    Their  sest  was.  as  uttiial.  for  ever  every  house-top  in  Memphis,  gay  gilded 

iiew ;  but  still  came  the  saddening  con-  banners  are  seen  floating  alrft,  to  pro- 

seiousness  of  mortality,  and,  with  it,  the  claim  his  setting,  while  a  fiiU  must 

recollection  of  this  visionary  promise,  to  of  harmpny  ppala  fVom  all  the  tern* 

which  my  fancy,  in  defiance  of  my  reason,  plea  along  the  shores.     On  that  vtwy. 

*»"«l"ne*"              .  .                     „  evening,   the  Great  Festival  of  the 

This   strange   vision    perpetually  Moon  was  to  be  celebrated,  on  a  little 

haunts  him,  and  he  longs  to  travel  into  i^\^nd  half-way  over  between  the  gar« 

Egypt,  that  Unci  of  wonders,  where  jens  of   Memphis  and  the  eastern 

mystery  has  unfolded  but  half  her  shore,  where  stood  the  temple  of  tha 

treasunjs— where  so  many  dark  secrets  goddess.  As  he  approaches  tke  island, 

of  the  sntediluvisn  world  still  remain,  Re  sees,  glittering  through  the  trees 

undecipliered,  on  the  pillars  of  Seth ;  on  the  bank,  the  lamps  of  the  pilgrims 

and  where  some  charm  or  amulet  may  hastening  to  the  ceremony,  and  pass* 

be  hid,  whose  discovery  may  wait  his  i,ig  through  a  long  alley  of  sphynxes, 

eoming,  according  to  the  promise  of  ^^ose  spangling   marble  shone  out 

the  phantom.  Having  furnished  him-  from  the  dark  sycamores  around  then, 

self  With  recommendatory  letters  to  all  ^e  toon  reached  the  grand  vestibule 

parts  of  Kgypt,  in  the  summer  of  <2o7  of  the  Temple,  where  the  ceremonica 

A.  D..  he  sets  sail  for  Alexandria.  of  the  evening  had  abready  commen* 

The  reputation  of  Alciphron,  as  a  q^^ 

philosopher  and  man  of  pleasure,  had  „' j„  ^j^.,  ^^^  ^^„    ^,,.^j^  ^,  ^^ 

prcceilcd  Inm,  and  at  Alexanclna,  the  ^„„j^  ^,   ^  ^^^^j,,^            ^f  columns, 

second  Athens  of  the  world,  his  cele-  ,„j  ,     ^^^„  over-head  to  the  stars  of 

bnty  opcnet!  hearts  and  doors  at  his  ,,^,.p„^  ,  ^^  ^   ^up  of  young  maidens, 

approach,  like  a  talisman.     The  dark  moving  in  a  sort  of  measured  step,  be- 

beauty  of  the  Egyptian  women  had  m  t^-een  ^-alk  and  dance,  round  a  soBall 

his  eyes  a  novelty  that  enhanced  their  g|„inc  niuin  which  stood  one  of  those 

other  charms,  while  love  and  friend-  sacred  birds,  that,  on  account  of  the  va. 

ship  ripened  in  his  path  as  rapidly  negated  colour  of  their  wings,  are  dedi- 

as  vegetation  springs  up  where  the  cated  to  the  moon.     The  vestibule  was 

Nile  has  flowed.    He  attends  the  cele-  dimly  lighted, — there  being  but  one  lamp 

itniian  ai  the  Annual  Festivftl  of  Se^  o(  naphtha  onearh  of  the  great  pilUrs 
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that  encircled  it.  Ihit,  huvins  tuki'ii  my 
station  beside  one  of  those  pillarfs  I  liad 
s  dittinct  view  of  the  young  dancersy  at 
in  fueceftfion  they  passed  me. 

"  Tlieir  long,  graceful  drapery  was  as 
while  as  suow  \  and  eai^h  wore  loosely, 
beneath  the  rounded  bo&oin,  a  dark-blue 
zonep  or  bandelet,  studded,  like  the  skies 
at  midnight,  with  little  silver  stars. 
Through  their  durk  Io<-ks  was  wreathed 
the  white  lily  of  the  Xilc, — that  flower 
hoitig  accounttid  as  welcome  to  the  moon, 
as  the  golden  blusMunis  of  the  bean* 
flower  are  to  the  8un.  As  they  passed 
under  the  lamp,  a  gleam  of  light  flashed 
it^Ok  their  bosoms,  which,  I  could  per- 
ceive, was  the  reflection  of  a  small  mirror, 
that,  in  tlu?  manner  of  the  women  of 
the  East,  each  wore  beneath  her  left 
khoulder. 

"  There  was  no  music  to  n  j;iilafc 
their  steps ;  but,  as  they  gracefully  went 
roand  the  bird  on  the  shrine,  some,  by 
the  beat  of  the  castanet,  some,  liy  the 
shrill  ring  of  the  sistrum, — ^which  they 
held  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of  their  own 
divine  laisr— harmoniously  timed  the  ca- 
dence of  their  feet;  while  others,  at 
every  step,  shook  a  small  chain  of  silver, 
whose  sound,  mingling  with  those  of  the 
castanets  and  sistrums,  produced  a  wild, 
but  not  an  unpleasiog  harmony. 

**  They  seemed  all  lovely ;  but  there. 
was  one— whose  iucc  the  light  had  not 
yet  readied,  so  downcast  she  held  it— 
who  attracted,  and,  at  length,  riveted  all 
xny  attention.  I  knew  not  why,  but. 
there  was  a  something  in  those  half- seen 
features,— 4  charm  in  tlic  very  shadow, 
that  hung  over  their  imagined  beauty,—* 
which  took  me  more  thun  all  the  out- 
shining loveliness  of  her  companions. 

**  It  was  then, — by  that  li^^ht,  wliich 
Mone  fall  upon  the  yoiin)|:  maiden's  fea- 
tures, as,  starting  at  the  blaze,  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  portal,  and,  as  suddenly, 
let  fall  their  lids  again,— it  w^s  then  1 
beheld,  what  even  my  own  urdent  ima- 
giofttion,  in.  its  most   vivid  dreams  of 
beautyy  had  never  pictured.  Not  Psyclie 
herself,  when  pausing  on  the  tbretihold 
of  heaven,  while  its  flrst  glories  fell  on 
ber  dazzled  lids,  could  have  looked  more 
beautiful,  or  blushed  with  a  more  inno- 
<!ent  shame.  Often  as  1  had  felt  the  power 
of  looks,  none  hud  ever  entered  into  my 
soul  so  far.     it  was  a. new  feeling— « 
|iew  sense— coming  as  suddenly  as  that 
radiance  into  the  vestibule,  and,  at  once. 
Ailing  my  whole  being;   and  hod  that 
vision  but  lingered  aiiotlier  moment  be- 
fore my  eycK,  I  sliould  have  wholly  for- 
g^o'ten  who  I  was  and  where,  and  thrown 
myself,    in   prostrate  vloralion^  at  her 
Jeer- 
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"  Jiut  scaicv'ly  hu<l  tiuit.  ptiih  ot  tim. 
mony  been  heard,  when  the  buered  bud, 
which  had|  till  now,  ^tgod  motionless  as 
an  image,  cxpan^cdl  his  wings,  and  Aew 
into  the  Temple ;  while  his  .  graceful 
young  worsIii]iper3,  with  a  fleetness  like 
his  own,  followed, — and  f>he,  who  had 
left  a  dream  in  my  heoi't  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, vanished  witli  the  rest.  As  she 
went  rapidly  past  tjie  pillar  against  wliich 
I  leaned,  the  jvy  tliut  encircled  it  caug^it 
her  draperv,  and  diset^giigcd  some  oc- 
nament  which  iTell  to  the  p:rQnnd,  It  waa 
the  small  mirror  which  I  }iad  seen  shinipg 
on  her  bosom.  Hastily  and  tremulously 
I  picked  it  .up,  and  hurried  to  resto^jp  it  j; 
hut  she  was  already  lost  to  my  eyes  i^, 
the  crowd." 

Flin^inj;  Uiiuscir  into  his  boar,  Al- 
ciphron,  in  a  uioihI  of  mind  as  usual 
half-bright  niiil  half-glooniy,  uncon* 
Rcionsly  rows  across  a  solitaj-y  lake  to 
the  north  of  Memphis,  upon  whose 
shores  stands  tlio  Necropolis,  or  City 
of  the  I)cafl, — a  plac&  of  mdancholy- 
pranilcur,  covertd  over  with  shrinci 
and   pynmids.     ^^drtled   by  finding 
himself  within  the  shsdow  of  this  ci- 
ty, he  looks  up,  and  beholds  rising  in 
succession  before  him,  pyramid  ne- 
yond  pyramid,   each  towering  more 
loftily  than  another,  while  all  were 
out- topped  in  grandeur  by  one  VLyqui 
whose  summit  the  moon  seemed  to 
rest  as  on  a  pudgstal.     IJc  hears  the 
sound  of  an  oar  plying  swiftly  througU 
the  waters,  and  in  a  few  moments  seeSi. 
shooting  past  him  towards  the  iliore 
a  smill  boat,  in  which  sit  two  femah| 
fi^urts,  muffled  up  and  veiled.    They 
disembark,  and  he  follows  th^m  jtiU 
they  both  disappear  within  the  shade 
of  a  small  pyramid,    lie  accidentally 
presses  a  spring  tlut  commindBamys- 
terions  aperture — and  the  spirit  of  ad« 
venture  beiiig  strong  within  him,  he 
sends  up  a  gay  prayer  to  that  Uiss« 
loving  Queen,  whose  eye  alone  waa 
upon  him,  passes  tlirou^h  the  portal, 
and  dt-scends  hito  the  pyramid.    At 
the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  he 
glimpse  of  li^ht,  appearing  te 
from  some  cell  or  alcove — and  ii 
a  small  cliapel,  or  oratory,  oyer  the 
walls  of  winch  were  painted  aoine  ^ 
those  various  symbols,  by  which  the 
mystic  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  loved 
to  shadow,  out  the  history  of  the  soul 
— the  winged  globe  with  a  serpent 
— the  rays   desccndlu^  ^t<s«w  ifiQivi%« 
like  a  gWy,  aA\<\  vY^e  *t\M^AXk  ^ftwSdA, 
as  he  comes  Wt\\,  «k.^\.«  ^v^  H*iws»i 
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li«ve  pawed  away,  anil  the  flrat  sun-  tiires.  But  wc  come  now  uiKm  a  ptrt 

benm  falls  on  liis  regenerated  wings,  of  bis  aiitobioprapliv,  which,  altlionph 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  stood  a  J^  donht  not  il  will  be  thought  Ywily 

low  altar  of  granite,  on  which  lay  a  life-  n^e  and  ronianiic  by  many  readers, 

lens  female  form,  cnBhrined  within  a  case  "  *<>  ?»  nothing  more  or  less  than 

of  crvhtHl,— as  tlipy  preserve  their  dead  downright  and  most  extravagant  non- 

in   Kthiopia,— and    looking    as  freshly  sense.      After  a  whole  day  a  nap,  he 

beautiful  as  if  the  soul  had  but  a  few  again  descends  into  the  pyramid,  with 

hours  departed.     Among  the  emblems  a  lamp  in  his  hand — and  crc  long  en- 

of  death,  on  the  front  of  the  altar,  were  tors  through  a  pair  of  massy  iron  gateF, 

a  slender  lotus-branch,  broken  in  two,  which  open  at  a  touch,  and  then  clasli 

and  a  bird,  just  winging  its  flight  from  together  again  with  such  a  din,  that 

the  spray.  it  seemed  as  if  every  eclio^  throughout 

"  To '  these  memorials  of  the  dead,  that   vast,  subterranean  world,  ironv 

however,  I  but  little  attended  ;  for  there  the    Catacombs    of    Alexandria,    tn 

was  a  living  object  there  upon  which  my  Thelxs  s  Valley  of  Kings,  had  caughr 

eyes  were  moht  intently  fixed.  up  and  rcpcatetl  the  thundering  soiintl. 

««  Tiiic  lamp,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  He  finds  himself  in  the  mysterioui 

chapel  was  illuminated,  was   placed  at  dominions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 

the  Iieud  of  the  pale  image  in  the  shrine ;  strange  lights  alternate  with  horrid 

and,  between  its  light  and  me.  stood  a  glooms  and  utter  darknewi— wondrous 

femaleform.  bending  over  Uie  monument,  ^^j^  ^^^  around— the  walla  are  in- 


as  if  to  gaze  upon  the  silent  features  ^^j^^  ^j^     ^^^  j„  shining  cha- 

within.  The  posiuon  m  which  tins  ngure  -    ^       i    •  "n  ,  • 

was  placed,  intercepting  a  strong  light, 

afforded  me,  at  first,  but  an  imperfect 

and  shadowy  view  of  it.     Yet  even  at  „^^^„.  i  .     „^..     ^   •i,;«b-«. 

this  mere  outline  my  heart  beat  high,-  across  his  path,  a  thicket 

and  memory,  as  it  proved,  had  as  much  "f    ^^    "'""^  combustible    trcts  oi 


in.   1  lie  posiuon  m  wmci,  ui..  .  k«ic  racters-Toiccs  reply  in  monosyllabic 

placed,  intercepting  a  strong  hghCj  ,^^j„^  ,.  Yea"  to  his  anxious  que- 

afforded  me,  at  first,  but  an  imperfect  ,i^,_^„j   ^j^ere    extend,  completeh 
and  shadowy  view  of  it.     let  even  at  ,  .         ^,  *i  •  i    j.       * 

,„.-«.fMm«  ««  hpnrf  WMiii^h.—  across  his  path,  a  thicket  or  grove 


share  in  this  feeling  as  imsgination.  For,  }^^^^\  tamarind,  pme,  and  Arabian 
on  the  head  changing  its  position,  so  as  ^l»"-  Around  their  stemi  and  branch- 
to  let  a  gleam  full  on  the  features,  I  saw  es  arc  coiled  Mrpents  of  fire,  which, 
with  a  transport,  which  had  almost  led  twisting  ihemselvesrapidly  from  bou^h 
roe  to  betray  my  lurking-place,  that  it  to  bough,  spread  their  own  wild-tird 
wa«  she— the  young  worshipper  of  Isis  as  they  go,  and  involve  tree  after  trcn 
-—the  same,  the  very  same,  whom  I  had  in  one  general  blaze.  He  rushrs 
seen,  brightening  the  holy  place  where  through  this  grove  of  fire,  while  th»i 
she  stood,  and  looking  like  an  inhabitant  serpents  that  hang  hissing  from  the 
of  some  purer  world.  red  branches  shoot  showers  of  siiarkh  k 

"  The  movement,  by  which  she  had  down  upon  him,  and  he  then  c&aipi  s 

now  given  me  an  opportunity  of  recog.  into  an  immense  rocky  cavern,  through 

nising  lier,  was  made  in  raising  from  the  the  middle  of  which,  headlong  as  a 

shrine  a  small  cross*  of  silver,  which  Isy  mr  in  tor- torrent,  rushes  a  roaring  flooil. 

directly  over  the  bosom  of  the  lifeless  He  leaps  into  the  waters,  pursued  bv 

figure.    Bringing  it  close  to  her  lips,  slie  the  mournful  cries  of  apparitions ;  anil 

kissed  it  with  a  religious  fervour ;  then,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he 

turning  her  eyes  mournfully  upwards,  ^^^^  i,avc  sorely  felt  ihc  want  of  a 

hold  them  fixed  with  an  inspired  earnest-  cork-jacket,  he  gets  liold  of  a  flight  of 

ness  as  If.  at  that  moment,  in  direct  com.  ^^        ^j^j^j      .^^^^  shaking  himself 

munion  with  heaven,  they  saw  neither  hastily,   like   a   Newfoundland  dog. 

roof,  nor  any  other  earthy  barrier  be  (BroiiteO  he  ascends  with  promptitiide 

tween  Uiem  and  the  skies.  ^^^  j^.^^^i^„  ^^  character,  worthy  tlm 

Awed  by  this  holy  scene,  Alciphron  admiration  of  John  Foster.    A  balua- 

C^dcB  back  through  the  same  passages  trade  by  which  he  hohU  during  his  as- 


aad.  windings  by  which  he  had  en*  cent,  grows  tremulous  in  his  hand, 

tered,  regains  the  narrow  stairway,  and  the  steps  totter  beneath  his  feet, 

and  again  ascends  into  light.  A  momenury  flash,  as  of  hghtning. 

Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  in  com-  at  that  critical  moment,  breska  around, 

pany  with  l^ofessor  Alciphron,  not  and  he  sees,  hanging  out  of  the  clouds 

witlMUt  a  deep  interest  in  his  adven*  and  within  reach,  a  huge  brazen  ring. 


•  A  Ffws  irsf.  smoiif  tho  G3y|A,\ftiii.  \l«  ctnUbem  oft  fVitur»  ]ir<>. 


•die  it,  and,  at  the  ume  in- 
M>th  baluatrade  and  8tc|M  ffiTing 
le  is  left  swinging  by  hit  nanda 

dark  yoid.  A&  if  tliis  massy 
id,  by  some  magic  power^  been 
with  all  the  winds  in  heaven. 
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sllvely  he  ttrelchea  forth  his     not  ha?t  beeii  thus  pendent  for  lets 

than  ten  minutes,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  more  violent  g?ronasti<». 
What  a  contrast  between  the  Profes- 
sor in  his  Chair,  and  the  Profeasor  in 
tlie  King !   We  had  no  idea  that  EpU 
cureans  were  such  proficients  in  bodi- 
ner  had  he  seised  it,  than,  like    ly  exercises — and  Alciphron  Aqonistes 
idling  of  a  spring,  it  seemed  to    must  have  despised  the  ease  of  his  in- 
lose  to  every  variety  of  gusts    dolent  gods.    Strong  muscular  arms 
mpests  that  ever  strewed  the    he  must  have  had,  like  those  of  a  Neate 
Mre  with  wrecks  or  dead ;  and    or  Spring  of  later  days— -and  a  facer 
wung  about,  the  sport  of  this    from  such  a  performer  would  have 
tal  fctrifc,  each  new  burst  of  its    been  an  ugly  pidoe  of  business.    We 
iieatened  to  shiver  him,  like  a    should  also  liave  liked  to  know  how 
iail,  to  atoms  !  The  Professor    he  felt  when  at  full  swing — ^probably 
inly  now  placed  in  a  situation    rather  squeamish-^nd  queer  in  the 
;h  we  should  not  wish  even  our    upper  storey.    Alciphron  should  have 
inemy  to  be  doomed  for  more    been  more  explicit  on  that  point,  for 
ye  minutes  at  a  spell.    What    the  benefit  of  posterity.    We  recom- 
tude  for  a  portrait :  Alciphron    nend  this  exploit  to  the  manager  of 
I  Uke  grim  death,  hand  over    Sadler's  Wells.    It  would  have  a  fine 
ly  a  ring  in  the  roof  of  a  vault,    efiect  in  a  melodrame-^and  the  Pa** 
ver  an  abyss,  like  one  of  those    Bonification  of  the  Professor  might 
Devil's  Peak   in  Derbyshire,     dance  his  hornpipe  on  air  to  music  by 
g  up  his  knees  to  his  chin  in     Horn.    The  piece,  if  well  got  up, 
lal  convulsions,  unhappy  in  his    would  have  an  equal  run  to  Mother 
nd  in  his  back  the  lumbago.     Goose — and  Young  Grimaldi  would 
would  not  our  friend  George    admirably  enact  the  Professor  in  the 
diank  have  given  for  five  mi-     Pyramid. 

itudy  of  the  Professor's  face  in  To  be  serious,  could  a  man  of  ]^Ir 
predicament !  His  eyes,  start-  Moore's  exquisite  perception  of  the 
n  their  sockets,  must  have  been  ludicrous,  have  missed  being  moved, 
treat ;  nor  less  so  his  ear-to-ear  even  to  tears,  by  such  an  adventure  as 
;  not  even  to  hint  at  the  nose     this,  in  a  serious  fiction  by  any  other 

writer  ?   How  could  he  for  a  moment 
imagine  himself  in  Alciphron 's  pre« 
dicament,  without  feeling  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  absurd  danger,  which 
a  serious  spectator  would  have  been 
unable  to  view  without  laughter,  even 
while  he  was  expecting  the  performer 
every  moment  to  be  dished  to  pieces  ? 
A  man  never  looks  so  like  a  ninny,  as 
when  suddenly  brought  into  involun* 
lary  activity  out  of  his  own  element. 
We  remember  once  having  seen  an 
old  gentleman,  when  his  hoiise  was 
on  fire,  let  himself  down  by  a  rope 
which  he  had  kept  coiled  round  one 
of  the  bed-posts  for  that  espedal  pur- 
pose, from  tne  ninth  storey,  tUl,haj||ff^ 
got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  htfilHMp 
inaincd  dangling   about  thirty  wt^* 
from  the  ground.    About  five  thblU' 
sand  people   immediately  burst' orfl^ 
into  a  simultaneous  horse-laugh,  which 
^vas  with  difficulty  cxtinguiibed,  on 
the  septuagenarian  being  caught  at  lie 
was  swinging  to  and  fro  like  the 


picurean  during  luch  a  prelec- 
the  apparitions  of  a  pyramid. 
Uy  his  life  was  -not  worth  an 
purchase — for  "  still  holding, 

not  how,  by  the  ring,  I  felt 
caught  up,  as  if  by  a  thousand 
inds,  and  round  and  round,  hke 
shot  in  a  sling,  whirled  in  the 
f  all  this  deafening  chaos,  till 
n  grew  dizzy,  and  my  recollec- 
nfosed,  and  I  almost  fancied 
on  that  wheel  of  the  infernal 
vhosc  rotations,  it  is  said,  eter- 
ne  can  number !" 
I— bravo !  -—encore — encore ! 
netian  devil  on  the  slack  rope, 
ng  to  the  Professor.  Butsure- 
'eats  deserve  refreshment-^  and 
on  should  have  been  allowed 
ier  or  two  of  summat,  and  a 
of  fianncls.    He  must  have 

profuse  perspiration,  and  re- 
'ubbing  down,  when  '*  I  felt 
;  slowly  descend  with  me,  till, 
IS  a  shipwrecked  mariner  at  ^    , 

sight  of  land,  1  fhund  myself    dulum  of  an  cight-dav  cUkVl,  \s^  SSbia 
re  pn  firm  ground."  He  could     11x001;. arm  o£  %  v^^^™^^"^  cv*-— - 


ch,  broken  in  two, 
ging  iUi  flight  from 

orialfl  of  the  dead, 
attended;  for  there 


The  Epkurcan,  C5q>t. 

ind  the  flrai  sun*  tiires.  But  we  come  now  upon  a  pirt 
•generated  wings.  of  his  autobiographv,  whicli,  al  though 
the  cliape!  Rtood  a  ^«  «^«**»^  ^^^  *^ ^i*^  ^  thought  VRRily 
on  which  lay  a  life-  ^^e  and  romantic  by  many  readen, 
brined  within  a  case  "  ^  u«  nothing  more  or  leas  than 
preserve  their  dead  downright  and  most  extrayagant  non- 
looking  as  freshly  senne.  After  a  whole  day's  nap,  he 
loul  had  but  a  few  again  descends  into  the  pyramid,  with 
nong  the  emblems  a  lamp  in  his  hand — and  ere  long  en- 
t  of  the  altar,  were    tors  through  a  pair  of  mas5ry  iron  gates:, 

whidi  open  at  a  touch,  and  then  clash 
together  again  with  such  a  din,  that 
it  seemed  as  it*  every  echo,  throughout 
that  vast,  subterranean  world,  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Alexandria,  to 
here  upon  which  my  Thcbi  s's  Valley  of  Kings,  had  caught 
itly  fixed.  up  and  repcatcil  the  thundering  souutl. 

»ich  the  whole  of  the  He  finds  himself  in  the  mystef  ious 
ted,  was  placed  at  dominions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
mage  in  the  shrine ;  strange  lights  alternate  with  horrid 
lit  and  me,  stood  a  gioo,ns  and  utter  darkness — wondrous 
over  Uie  monument,  ^^^^  A^t^  around— the  walls  are  iu- 
the  silent  features     ^^jj^  ^.^^  ^  j„  ^hiaiuf^  cha- 

in which  this  fi«ure     yacters-voices  reply  in  monosyllabic 
b  t*  "'"im  el?Ja     sweetness  "  Yes"  to  his  anxious  que- 
)V  i"     Yet  even 'at     "'-^-and   there   extends  completely 

r  heart  beat  high.-     «^?''««  ^»«  Pf  ^^  ^  J^^f.^^*  ^   P™^f. 

roved,  had  us  much     ?f    ^^"^    most    combustible    tret s  ot 

is  imsghiation.  For,     J'Kypt,  tamarind,  pme,  and  Arabinn 

z  its  position,  so  as    h^hn.  Around  their  stems  and  branch-^ 

the  features  I  saw     ^  ^^^  coiled  serpents  of  fire,  which, 

ich  had  almost  led    twisting  themselvesrapidly  from  bough 

rking-place,  that  it     to  bough,  spread  their  own  wild-fir*' 

worshipper  of  Isis    as  they  go,,  and  involve  tn^e  after  tree 

same,  whom  I  had    in  one  general    blaze.      He    ruslirs 

e  holy  place  where     through  this  grove  of  fire,  while  thtr 

g  like  un  inhabitant     serpents  that  hang  hissing  from  the 

red  branches  shoot  showers  of  sparkh^ 

by  which  she  had     down  upon  him,  and  he  then  c-scapis 

>portunity  of  recog-     into  an  iininmso  rocky  cavern,  through 

!  ill  raising  from  the     the  middle  of  whicli,  headlong  as  a 

of  silver,  which  Isy     win  tor- torrent,  rushes  a  roaring  flood, 

som  of  the  lifeless     He  leaps  into  the  waters,  pursued  by 

:luse  to  her  lips  *he     the  moumrul  cries  of  apparitions ;  anil 

ious  fervour ;  then,     after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he 

loumfully  upwards,     ^ust  hiivc  sorely  felt  ilic  want  of  a 

un  inspired  earnest-     cork-jackct,  he  gels  hold  of  a  flight  of 

mcnt.indu-ecteom-     g^^j,^^  ^.j^j^j,^   .^^^,^  shaking  himself 

,  they  saw  neither    i,r^^^\\^^  like   a   Newfoundland  dog, 

«irthly  barrier  be-     (Bronte,)  he  ascends  with  promptitude 

^  *''*^^  and  decision  of  character,  worthy  the 

oly  scene,  Alciphron    acUniration  of  John  Foster.    A  bahis« 

(h  the  same  passages    trade  by  which  he  holtU  during  his  as« 

which  he  had  en«    cent,  grows  tremulous  in  his  hand, 

and  the  steps  totter  beneath  his  feet. 
A  momentary  flash,  as  of  lightning, 
at  that  critical  moment,  breaks  around, 
and  he  sees,  hanging  out  of  the  clouds 
and  within  reach,  a  huge  braxen  ring. 


le  narrow  stairway, 
I  into  light, 
re  proceeded  in  cora- 
ssor  Alcinhron,  not 
terest  in  nis  adven* 


»a* 


«*•  M^nvUam,  f  A#  nnUm  oTa  fViCuT*  life. 


[^  7%#  Bpmmttwu 

iMttMly  W  itmnlm  iinh  Mt  aof'teii 
«»Mte  Hvtadyat  tlw  MUBM  in*  thsn  Im  iniaii 
l)kodiM«taideMidal0ps|iftag  to  iaMginie  mo 
^4w  11  left  twingiiig  by  hit  hindt  Wlitt  a  eootm 
bft  dark  void.  A»  if  this  raamf  aor  is  hit  Cluu: 
iwly  bjr  MBM  magie  power^  boeii  the  Bing  I  Wi 
fed  widi  ell  the  winds  fai  heaven,  curana  were  ai 
MBer  bad  he  aeiwd  it,  tiiaii,  Ithe  Ijexerciaea— ai 
uadiing  of «  apringy  it  aeenied  ta  nraal  he?e,deip 
?|iaae  to  every  wiety  of  gvala  dolent  goda.  i 
lonpesta  that  ever  atiewed  the  hoimiatbavehi 
baae  with  wreeka  or.  dead  ;  aad  or  Spring  of  hi 
rownng  abouty  the  aport  of  thia  from  each  a  p 
anlalatrifeyoachiiew  btnatoflti  beas-M  ug^p 
Ifanatened  to  ahiver  hiiD»:  lifco  a  ahonld  alao  nai 
Bdaaily  to  atoma!  The  Profaaor  he  Alt  whan  at 
minly  BOW  plaeed  in  a  aitnatien  father  aqneami 
hdah  we  abould  not  with  even  our  npperaloiey. 
treneoiy  to  be  doomed  for- motf  beat  amo  expli 
4fco  minntea  a^  a  apelL  What  the  benefit  of  p 
mtnde  fmt  a  portrait !  Aleiphfon  mend  ttia  ezpl 
mm  Mke  grim  death,  hand  over  Sadlef^  Wdk. 
p  j^  a  ring  in  the  loof  of  a  vault,  efibet  hi  a  mdc 
f  over  an  abyaa,  lilce  one  of  thoae  aonillettion  of 
wi.Devira  Peak  'in  Derby^in,  dance  hia  honn 
i^  np  hia  kneea  to  hia  diin  in  Horn.  -  The  pi 
lenal  convnlaions,  unhappy  in  hia  would  have  an 
i'«nd  in  hia  back  the  iuoibago.  Gooie  and  Yc 
Ir  would  not  oar  iHend  Geortn  admirably  enact 
iMhank  have  given  for  five  m»  Pyramid, 
i^otudy  of  the  Profeaaor'i  fiice  in  Tb  be  aerion 
•  paemcament  I .  Hia  eyea,  «tart-  Moora'a  exqnia 
WI  thia'i  aoAeta,  muat  tiave  been  ludionoua,  have 
Vtrtat;  nor  liaaao  hia  ear-to-ear  even  ta  teara,  b} 
fc-^  not  even  to  hint  at  die  noae  thia^  in  a  acrioui 
:Spieurean  dnring aucfa  a  pielee*  writae?  How o 
inthe  apparitiona of  a  pyramid,  imaglao  hxBOMk 
ladiy  hia  life  waa  not  worth  an  dic«Dient»  withe 
a  pnrehaae  for  **  atill  Iwiding,  ooeofthetBoat 
lar  not  liow»  by  the  ring,  I  f(m  a  aerhma  apecti 
If  mmght  up,  aa  if  by  a  tbouaand  unablato  new  i 
lUida,  and  round  and  round,  lilce  whiloho*wa%ei 
i»jahot  in  a  alinff,  whirled  in  the  every  nionlent  ti 
^of  all  thia  deaMning  chaoa,  till  A  m«i  never  in 
hain  grew  diisv,  and  my  reeollee-  when  anddtaly  ' 
oanniaed,  and  I  almoft  fancied  iary  aidvity  oul 
Ifi'on  that  wheel  of  the  infernal  wieramanbei 
JiavhoaoVoaationayitiaaaidyetar-  .old  jpendeman, 
do«e  can  number !"  ^     on  IBe,  let  htnt 

ma  Uiavo!— encore -^encore  I  which  Im  had  ] 
IfOMtian  devil -on  the  alack  rope,  of  the  bed-poata 
ilngtotbeProfeaaor.  But  aura-  peaerftomUwnt 
faAatadeaerverefreahment^aiid  got  in  the  end  \ 
faron  ihould  have  been  allowod  mainedr  dangKn 
lUer.or  two  of  auromat,  and  a  ftom'lho  mmn 
IT'ixf  danoela.  He  muat  have  mud  people  in 
ta^proluM  perspiration;  and  re*  intoaamraltanoo 
ftTubbing  down,  when  ^*  I  folt  waa  wHh  difltei 
ng  alowlv  deacend  vrith  ine»  -  til^  thoaeptuagenari 
f  aa  a  ahipwredced  mariner  aii  w«avrataim&%V 
Rat  eight  of  Und,  I  iband  xti^wdd  ^x&nm.  m  an^ j 
Mre  pa llrm ground."   Hacnwhi     tmm%fmem.m 
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from  hit  dive  emerges  Jry  at  a  duck, 
lie  floundcn  through  fire,  and  not  a 
bair  is  ungcd.  .He  has  nothing  to 
Mhow  in  proof  of  his  perils  ;  and  Atepa 
out  of  Necropolii,  or  the  City  of  the 
Dead,  as  smug  as  he  could  out  of  a 
band-box. 

FinaHy,  it  is  not  possible  for  even 
the  most  sanguine  reader  to  hope  that 
Alciphron  will  at  last  be  killed.  No 
one  can  long  be  taken  in  by  his  tricks. 
When  he  falls  through  a  trap-door,  we 
feel  assured  that  there  is  a  feather-bed 
ready  for  him  below-— when  he  walks 
the  fire,  we  know  that  he  wears  an 
asbestos  dreadnought  or  wrap-rascal. 
Against  all  foul  air  in  mines,  he  haa 
obviously  anticipated  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  in  the  safety-lamp ;  and  though 
no  Leander  or  Byron  in  swimming,  he 
keeps  bobbing  on  the  surface,  in  the  em- 
brace of  a  life-preserver.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  he  can  neither  be  hanged, 
drowned,  shot,  8tifled,  stabbed,  or  beat 
to  a  mummy — that  should  he  swoon, 
he  win  quietly  be  revived  bv  an  elixir 
'*at  the  nose ;  nay,  that  should  he  even 
die,  he  will  think  nothing  of  it  after  a 
aoiuid  sleep,  a  pastime  to  which  he  is 
extremely  partial;  and  that  he  will 
think  no  more  of  being  burieil  than  a 


CSept 

to  be  a  liierophant  Placing  a  branch 
of  the  consecrated  {Mihn  in  hia  hand, 
the  Hierophant  says,  in  a  solemn  voicy, 
*  *  Aspiran  t  of  the  M  ysteries,  welcome  V 
The  Priest  conducts  him  to  a  small 
pavilion,  by  the  side  of  a  whimpering 
stream,  where  the  very  spirit  of  slum- 
ber seemed  to  preside ;  and,  pointing 
to  a  bed  of  dried  poppy  leaves  withia 
it,  left  Alciphron  to  repose. 

By  the  way,  the  Epicurean  is  a  grest 
sleeper.  He  seems  not  to  care  so  much 
about  eating  or  drinking  ;  but  be 
sleeps  like  a  dormouse.  On  the  proi 
sent  occasion,  he  tells  us  that — **  Na 
sooner  had  I  fallen  on  my  leafy  couch, 
than  sleep,  like  a  sudden  death,  came 
over  me ;  and  I  lay,  for  houn,  in  the 
dark  and  rootionlesa  rest,  whidi  not 
even  a  shadow  of  life  disturbs.**  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  part  of  hia  ad- 
ventures, Alciphron  could  notpossiblr 
have  been  more  somnolently  iticlineti, 
than  were  we  ourselves,— <ind  to  be 
candid,  we  have  just  awoke  out  of  s 
'*  siei'p  like  a  sudden  death,"  to  go 
on  with  this  article. 

Tedious  were  it  to  abridge  the  de- 

scription  that  now  eneuea  of  Ald- 

phron's  initiation  into  the  mysteries 

of  Isis.    The  old  priest,  under  whose 

citisen  of  another  sect  would  think  of    guidance  he  has  put  himself,  is  a  man 

blinking  the  question  under  a  load  of    of  talent  and  eloquence;  and  some  parts 


blankets.  There  is  no  end  to  a  person 
of  this  kind  ;  and  we  only  wonder  why 
Alciphron  should  have  been  so  mise- 
rable about  the  mortality  of  the  soul, 
when  he  had  such  excellent  reason  for 
tnutiBg  iu  the  immortality  of  the 

bod]u 

Having  thus  spoken  our  mind  some- 
what Areely,  we  must  return  to  the 
progress  of  ^e  story.  Alciphron,  on 
once  more  setting  foot  on  terra  tirma, 
hears  music  floating  at  a  distiince, 
such  as  heard  in  dreams,  while  through 
an  elysium  or  paradise,  that  gradually 
ui>en8  before  him,  arc  been  wandering, 
with  the  serene  air  and  step  of  happy 

r'ts,  groups  both  of  young  and 
,  of  venerable  and  of  lovely  forms, 
wearing,  most  of  tlicm,  the  Nile's 
white  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  bran- 
dMs  of  the  eternal  palm  in  thtir  hands, 
^while  over  the  verdant  turf,  fair  chil- 
dren and  maidens  go  dancing  to  avrial 
music,  whose  course  is  like  tliat  of  the 
light,  invisible,  but  which  filled  the 
whole  air  witli  itsmystic  sweetness.  He 
feels  his  robe  gently  pulL'd,  and  tuni- 


of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  brought 
forcibly  to  our  recollection  certain  cor- 
responding incidents  that  occurred  to 
ourseh'es  the  evening  we  were  made 
fVee  and  accepted  masons.  Were  wc 
not,  under  a  formidable  ban,  awora 
never  to  divulge  the  mysteries  of  the 
craft,  it  would  have  pleased  us  to  dnhw 
a  parallel  between  tJie  proceedings  of 
Alciphron  in  those  subterranean  re- 
gions, and  our  own  in  the  Kilwinning 
LfOdge. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  precise 
aim  of  tlie  Egyptian  priesthood,  in  tlte 
imposing  an«l  magnificent  ritea  whieh 
they  play  ofl*  on  the  Epicurean.  The 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  theh*  es- 
pecial abhorrence,  and  they  seem  to 
nave  wished  either  to  convert  Alci- 
phron to  their  own  creed,  or  to  intrap 
iiim  into  death.  Their  spiea  had  seen 
him  hovering  about  the  Pyramid ;  and 
the  two  female  figures  he  had  follow- 
ed, appear  to  have  been  employed  as 
decoy-ducks,  whose  smooth  plumage 
it  was  beyond  ^  power  of  the  Fro- 
ilssur's  piiiloBophy  to  resist.   This,  to 


ing,  bebolda  an  $aed  man,  whom,  by  -our  mind,  destroya  the  simplicity  «f 
the  BBcred  hue  oi  his  garb^  Ue  knowi    \\i«  vi\vAe  aAxaoiV^&ie,  which  instamlif 


J%§  JfaMOHiflMll^ 


mmie-labettw^waid  j  «iid  if  )ie  wi4«iaDCMarof;Ui 
lMt|i doings  why^ he fMusti!«^«»  ie«^aiid»t)ififl9MjtAu 
n  «ao«wl,.  tiid  get.  hiflMietf  um^  ToxopbolitM.  Fa 
Ipt  int*  all  wrte  9f  nndigiBififid  bflitvft.ftB)rtluBft-* 
Mk  AkaphnB  ibould  havert*  tlM.i|MoiiiaaiMbc 
Imcd'tbat*  aUht^ngli  uppn  the  fthtt  tfce.,^ it:.p 
Jh6:irae  a  Plref<;ptor|  aod  Ihat  (MWtwilir.iBto.frhif 
dniog  ▼aoatiiMit  tometbiiig  wiw  diom-l^  wL  :  Bui 
fefttfae  gimnty  o^  tbe.eheir.  Jivi-  in«ft^:te  Me ;  m 
» Jvnogi  and'  rinfv^  U«t>*de«p  •  laiQifliifWiU  belt 
nde»Mio«U.iiotl]A'allooAtxmd  .  .  NeVrM^nloUfl 
he  hand  ef  every  /vyfnni  j  and  lOD.eiMlNMe  mK  .tfi 
■■i  ^ten  even  the  Indnetttbeuld  nvraflityr  <)MB.bof 
|)pe! wreng^ow  by  Uie  eaiw:  IiKia  xrhltft  ihMch.  «£  ti 
M  .that  Alcipbroa  was  bom  Mi-  jutiyrtiiii  Uv4  hft 
MlJhehaagedaKilrdiewiicd^aiidwe  head4)»tb«iop«< 
hrtd  Jiew.  he  ivaa  to  mtret  widi  iNidy  ^fli  JN^ieve 
iMith^  .till  ite  had  the  mdanchoiy  ihai-hi  iWce.lflaM 
hotiott  ^  being  informed  at  the  TavtiKna  ii-.eiia  dv 
roCrhia  history,  that  he  died,  pick-  -Tweed  janolherj;*^ 
biba^  in  the.braM  nunea  of  .th«tJhefeaa  hathei 
■Hbeu  dieb^evnd  HRhca 

iiMrMooreeTerdeceenda-itlil-  fbaa  d4l»eao» An  ^tb 
fttfnXheriiii>e  er  elaewhcte?  Did  jfcia  .tffUVi »  Ik  pn 
mm  «ce  «  detpcrado  of  a  atone-  •anyinanon  Biayih 
■n-roeoendaateeple  iviihoQl  aeaf-  ipvaoM  in.  <a  Pyiax 
ing^iilinging  like  a.flT  to  the  frail?  trieewighttoheo 
gnvpectnet, ..Had  he  ever  dene  :to thn jumpflB win 
i^aiettld  not  have  made  ao  light  .Shades  we  any*  i 
■y ing  into  ehaame,  chmlang  par-  ifeeijijzatSt  B^t 
Haaiat  atimncaaca»  threading  eub-  Fnrther*  Akipb 
■Man:  I  gaUerieep.  awimmiog  AU  ^  hia  exfloitaiin 
n^aad  dangling  ever  abyeaeahy  aakutoled.  to  ind 
pbikkipfarenhaaledratheraaeden-  waaeaf^aUeof pel 
.lifi^  and  hia  walking. had  chieAy  . would  It  g»jdow«> 
feAtang  the  grarel  of  .the  Garden,  is  innocently  uni 
i4a%  h9  mta.  notatioUBlv  flat^aoled,  .  done.  M3rlhi«g  av 
hllylnkneed,  and  hia  handa  were  .neJwdgeiof^lietan 
iMsddelicateaatheeeof outXa-  rnotkiig o€«|brim 
b«ve.  He  had  never  been  in  train-  anhoniuiUie.nndti 
-Mraa  fat  and  flabby,  and  acant  of  .feet  hiOkanUbrw 
ih'-'nnd  had  not  ««ltivated  hit  i-*40:]|fta  teo^.H 
flaidiw^  Yet,  all  at  opoe,  he  dan-  icr  er»#  ainpktonj 
libMD'EgTiUe,jnapalikeanIr»-  hil««bgiea:<m.fci 
I,  and  hawla  like  a  Pullev. ;  Here  •  would  im^  lay  tbe 
lada  a  want  of  keeping ;  theieader  .  an:a  rfe^er^  *  hni 
I  neapiicaly.and  offere  edda  that,  he  .againat  a  tQrHia» 
it  Mrfbrm  the  aameleat  over  again  .Jiinm  an  level  gno 
«mth'a  notice.  Hia  aood  ftith.  .nikiMC;indte.iV 
lapietedj  and  he koka  hke- a  re-  aninb-tMim^  :  , 
if  lomtiibutDr  to  the  Annak  of  StUl  IfwAher*  m 
HfnfE.  -  PiaiMeor.kattiiil 

hit  ilciphion didihMMjSdf ptrform  iiiaki^  andjdara.al 
im  he  aaaerta,  we  in  eonrteavand  .«tt  >tili  idiftrani 
lii«noeare:bou»ilPbeliave^Mrhe  anea.gwetiiig  wil 
Lire  aia  told,  ^gaoA  GhnHiaii,-  widMn  ^.^n^iap 
mk  ld£t  JM  a  paathuMiq»a\pyMiea>*  ^<fftei•^lib«««k& 
f>JNUWvJumawidatwukm<«E  ^lkaiato»vl*fc 


r.8i> 


The  Epicurean.  C^^- 

Mr  North  m  irrcRiHtibly  aclvaxicinf;  Ule  dcvontW  true«  that  f*pniu8  eooie- 

upon  blushing  Miss  South,  dos-.vdos !  crates  to  falsehood.     That  only  this 

Now,  our  supposed  poet  begins  to  one  every-<lay  apparent  and  piilpablo 

dictate,  and  his  amanuensis  to  take  world  of  ours  extsts;  is  to  the  mind 

him  down  verbatim  in  short-hand —  stupified  by  pure  intellect  a  meUn« 

diolv  truth.     But,  to  the  mind  sub- 

"  This  is  no  my  aiii  warlcl,  limed  by  the  ether  of  imagination,  that 

My  ain  warld— ii.y  ain  wailil,  ^^^  ji  ^  self-cviilent  contradiction  ; 

Ihi*  »nomy  ain  warld,  ^^^^  ^1^  ^.„^^j^^  „^  ^^       ^  j  y^ 

r air  though  U118  warld  be !  *u       u*  *  *  ^.v 

^  thoughts  ;  systems  on  systems,  not  the 

It  is— it  must  be  something  subtcrra-  !"•  'ca'  because  transitory,  are  created 

nean.    Accordingly,  it  is  jottfd  down  as  at  a  breath,  sub-natural,  super-na- 

as  such ;  and  during  tbr  time Ixtwct n  t«™U  preter-natural— yet  all  formed 

the  "  wee  short  hour  ayont  thctwal,"  «"  ^e  moAvX  of  what  we  call  nature, 

and  the  solemn  stroke  Two  from  the  o"<^  intelligible  to  all  who  knowauy- 

Village  Tower,  is  a  description  indi-  thing,  however  dimly,  of  what  nature 


ted  that  he.its  Mr  Moore's  Mcmphian 
Mysteries,  black  and  blue,  and  leaves 
him  wondering,  and  of  his  wondering 
finding  no  end,  at  the  poverty,  of  his 
own  imagination. 

To  treat  the  subject  s'.ill  more  mrta- 
physically,  observe  what  Air  I\Ioore 
has  ovcrlooketl,  that  the  subterranean 


is,  and  recti  ved  among  our  persuasions, 
and  bolii-fs,  and  convictions,  which  ara 
in  themselves  immortal,  though  at 
times  asleep,  and  although  often  di»- 
a]ipcaring,  never  extinguished  m  de- 
Biroyed. 

Now,  had  Mr  Moore  given  us  a 
creation  of  tliis  kind,  we  should  have 


in  fictitious  com|>osition  must  always  returnetl  him  our  sincerest  thanks 

be  subject  tithcr  to  the  laws  of  the  ^^^  would  then  have  done  somelhiiig 

iuixjrtcrrant  an,  or  of  the  supernatural,  worthy  of  his  genius ;  and  the  reading 

If  to  the  first,  then  the  poet  iiuist  P"hlic  would   have  exclaimed,   "  A 

ereate  nothing  below  grouml  iliat  he  I'oet— a  Poit !"   Dear  S.  T.  (Nderidge 

could  not  create  above  it.    Now,  sup-  —thou  mighty  magician— where  and 

pose  for  an  hour  that  thtre  was  no  * ^0'  J'**"^  thou  buried  thy  wand  >  Of 

«un  in  a  given  heaven— no  trees  on  a  y«»^'»  "»  "^^omr  did  we  hwrthy  silver 

given  earth — nor  any  more  Fccnerv  in  voice— alas  I  mute  so  long — 


short  than  exists  a  mile  or  two  witliin 
the  interior  of  the  globe  itw-lf — could 
all  the  wisdom  and  powtr  of  the  Kgyi>- 
tians  have  got  up,  .think  ye,  such  ai 
substitute  for  tlic  sun  hiuI  thf  sivn-ry 


Than  the  earth  we  pace 
A(<&in  appeared  to  he 
An  unsubstantial  fairy -plare, 
Tiiat  WHS  lit  world  for  tnuc ! 

"We  bog  a  thous-ind  pardons  of  onr 


as  would  liave  im|x»sLMl  upon  a  Pro-  rea'lrrs  for  all  this  nrosing,  and  must 
fessor,  and  oon\inc»d  liini  tliai  ho  was  nuain  look  after  Alciphroii  and  thi^ 
takingadrivein  a  simndry-daii  through 
the  swiet  shire  of  Di'von  ? — Scarcdy. 
Jiut  is  it  easier  to  construct  a  beauti- 
ful world  within  the  belly,  than  on 
the  back  of  the  enrtli  ?  On  thr  con- 
trary, much  more  difHiMilt.  Ari^j.l,  Mr 
Jiloore'ssuhterrani'iiii  I!L*vptiaii  icion 
of  myjitery,  niv»r  was  rxrav.itid  in 
this  world  ;  and  wlun  Ak'ii»hron  has 
hroiight  this  tedious  part  (»f  his  tale 
to  a  conclusinn,  wt*  quote  Slj'ikspoarc 


IVii-st.     It  deHghfs  us  to  quote  the 
following  beautiful  passage — 

"  IIiTL*  hi«  voire  was  interrupted  by  a 
struin  of  niourntnl  niiiiiic,  of  which  the* 
low,  distant  hn.'(tthiiigs  had  been,  for 
some  ininnios,  hi>ar(i,  but  whir!i  now 
^ainrd  iip(in  the  ear  too  thrillingly  to  let 
it  listrn  lo  any  more  furthlv  sound.  A 
fairit  lif:hr,  tiMt,  at  that  in»>tarit  broke 
through  the  Viiiloy — :uid  I  could  percei%'0, 
not  fur  from  tin*  spot  where  wc  sat,  a  Ic- 
maln   figure,   veiled,  and   croucbinK   ro 


upon  Iiim,  and  wli:s»cr,  "  Don  Juan        ..»i         r     i  j     i  i  i 

V\^wr^^^  \T«.,  I.  r.  !>:...« 1    i.      .  eartli,  as  if  huhducd  hy  sorrow,  or  under 

remam  .Alendtz  rnito  wasbut  a  tvpc  .i     •  n  e  \ 

«f  fl.««    ♦! i;..-  ^c  .!.«  ^.^.  jy:  ^»*^  nifluenre  of  shame. 

The  light,  by  whicii  I  saw  her,  uas 

Suppose,  affain,  that  the  subter- 
ranean world  of  fictitious  narrative  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  supernatu- 
ral. In  this  cjise,  the  metaphysie  of 
the  composition  is  anothcT  guess  sort 
of  thing.  The  mind,  when  movrd  by 
ihriiihyiinntion,  will  h<»ld  eaeh  slranpe 

U 


from  a  pale,  niooii-like  meteor,  which  had 
formed  it.self  in  the  air  as  the  music  ap- 
proached, and  shed  over  the  rocks  and 
the  lake  a  gliminer  as  cold  as  that  hy 
whieh  tlie  Dead,  in  their  own  TCHiin, 
gaze  on  each  other.  The  muMC,  luo, 
whieii  appeiired  to  rise  directly  out  oi 
t\ie  \aVo,  *.w\  ^o  cokvo  twU  of  the  breath 


^••Ci 
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Tke  EfMurean. 


J^t, 


of  ludiik  waten,  ipoke  a  despondency 
'm,^mty  note  which  no  Ungues  could 
eipKM ;  and  as  I  Intened  to  it«  tones, 
and  looked  upon  that  fidlen  Spirit,  (for 
•neh,  the  holy  man  whispered,  was  the 
form  before  us,)  so  entirely  did  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene  take  ftossession  of  me, 
that,  with  hreathless  anxiety,  1  woitcil 
the  result. 

"  Nor  had  I  gazed  long  before  that 
form  rose  slowly  from  its  drooping  posi- 
tion ;  the  air  around  it  grew  bright,  and 
the  pale  meteor  overhead  assumed  a  more 
cbeefful  and  living  lighL  The  veil,  which 
bad  before  shrouded  the  face  of  the  figure, 
became  gradually  transparent,  and  the 
featnres,  one  by  one,  disclosed  themselves 
througfa  it.  Having  tremblingly  watched 
the  progress  of  the  apparition,  I  now 
started  from  my  seat,  and  half  exclaimed, 
*  It  ia  she  !*  In  another  minute,  tiiis  veil 
had,  like  a  thin  mist,  melted  away,  and 
the  young  Priestess  of  the  Moon  stood, 
for  the  third  time,  revealed  before  my 
eyes. 

"  To  msh  uistantly  towards  her  was 
my  flrat  impulse— but  the  arm  of  the 
Prieat  held  me  firmly  back.  The  frenli 
light,  which  had  begun  to  flow  in  from 
aU  sides,  collected  icself  in  a  glory  round 
the  spot  where  slie  stood,  inhtead  of 
melancholy  music,  strains  of  the  moat 
exalted  rapture  were  heard;  and  the 
young  maiden,  boojrant  as  tlie  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  &iry  orb,  amid  a  blaze  of  Ji|:ht 
like  that  which  fell  upon  her  in  the 
Temple,  ascended  into  t>ie  air. 

**  *  Stay,  beautiful  vision,  stay  !'  I  ex- 
claimed,  as,  breaking  from  the  hold  of  the 
Priest,  I  flung  myself  prostmte  on  the 
ground,  the  only  mode  by  wI/kIi  I  couid 
express  the  admiration,  even  to  worship, 
with  which  I  was  filled.  But  the  va- 
nishing spirit  heard  me  not;  receding 
into  the  darkness  like  that  orb,  whose 
track  she  seemed  to  follow,  her  form 
lessened  away,  till  she  was  seen  no  more. 
Gazing,  till  Uie  last  luminous  speck  had 
disappeared,  I  suffered  myself  unconsci- 
ously to  l>e  led  away  by  my  reverend 
guide,  who,  placing  me  once  more  on  my 
bed  of  poppy-leaves,  left  me  to  such  re- 
pose as  it  was  possible,  after  such  a  scone, 
to  enjoy." 

Mr  Moore  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure himself  again,  and  much  beauti- 
ful writing  occurs ;  still,  however,  oc- 
casionally intermixed  with  extra va« 
gance.  We  rijoioein  tlie  fair  apparition 
of  the  Priesteaa  of  the  Moon--hegin  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  AI- 
ciphron,  and  willinglr  exchange  the 
vmons  of  fancy  for  the  emotions  of 
the  heart.    Alethe^  for  that  is  ha 

VolXXTL 


niime,  and  simple  id  she.  and  beauti- 
ful as  Truth,  is,  anparent  idolatKs^ 
though  she  be,  in  lier  secret  soul  « 
Christian— and  luiving  heard  that  the 
Priests  have  a  dosigii  on  the  lifn  of 
the  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher, 
whom  she  knows  but  by  name,  his 
person  having  been  but  indistinctly 
seen  by  her  in  the  gloom,  she  rewlve^i 
to  save  him,  and  to  escape  along  witlt 
him  from  those  unhallowtd  shrines 
and  temples,  to  a  place  of  purest  peace. 
The  mode  of  tlieir  escape  is  neither 
happily  conceived  nor  detailed ;  and, 
indeed,  must  be  pronounced  prepos- 
terous—  nay  Impossible.  But  Mr 
Moore  having  brought  Alciphron  down, 
into  the  subterranean  regions  by  the 
clumsiest  and  moftt  incredible  contri- 
vances, is  quite  consistent  with  him- 
self in  sending  him  up  again  by  me- 
chanism— the  most  grievously  gro- 
tesque— part  of  the  journey  being  per* 
formeil,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  a  jingle 
on  a  rail- road — and  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect^ impelled  by  steam. 

*'  A  sudden  click,  like  the  touching  of 
R  spring,  was  then  hcaid,  and  the  eaxj 
which,  OK  I  had  felt  on  entering  it,  leaned, 
half  way  over  a  steep  desrent,  on  being 
loosed  from  its  station,  shot  doa^  almosic 
perpendicularly  into  the  darkness,  with  a 
rapidity  which  at  first  nearly  deprived  .ma 
of  breath.  The  wheals  slid  smoothly,  and 
noiseleKiily  in  grooves;  and  the  impetus 
which  the  car  acquired  in  descending  was 
Buflkicnt,  I  perceived,  to  carry  it  up  an 
eminence  that  succeeded,  from  the  saromJt 
of  which  it  again  rushed  down  another  dr- 
divity,  even  Htill  more  long  and  precipi- 
tous than  the  fnrnur.  In  this  manner  W'* 
proceeded,  by  alturnatc  falls  and  risei*,  tilL 
at  length,  from  the  last  and  steepest  eleva- 
tion, til  J  car  dcsaT.ded  upon  a  lcv«l  of  deep 
sand,  where,  after  running  for  a  few  yards* 
it  by  degrees  lost  its  motion  and  stopiied.*'. 

.  Whenever  Alethc  and  Alciphron  are 
forced  to  walk,  she  puts  the  end  of 
a  rihand  into  his  hand,  and  so  trots 
him  cautiously  along  in  the  dark,  till 
the  creak  of  an  opening  door  is  heard 
above,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  light, 
which  at  the  same  time  shines  upon 
her  figure,  apprises  him  that  they  are 
arrived  within  reach  of  the  sunshine.. 

Heartily  glad  and  grateful  must  the 
poor  Epicurean  have  been  on  once 
more  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  worlil. 
Never  had  professor  been  so  bunted 
before,  and  we  fiecl  assured  that  Alci- 
phron is  done  with  Pyramids  for  ever. 

As  for  Mr  Moore  h\itt«s\i,\S.c^«tV^ 
goes  into  a  P^T«a\\i\  ^^gM^^-^^V^s^i* 


ann 


The  X/tieui-ean,  L^*T*- 

tttildeaieipeiii will deTonr him;     emeitH  ^^  dtrkneii,  fonned  |i«rt  nf 


tad  we  kindljr  vad  resDeotfolly  rag<- 
gest  the  propnety  of  liif  letTing,  with- 
Mkt  ddty,  his  copy  of  Abdmllatif'i 
Xgypi,  with  M.  de  Sack's  Notes.  Mr 
MoMe  !•  a  man  of  erudition  as  well  as 


the  ruinn  of  a  temiile,  whirli  (an  I  Ihivi^ 
since  learned)  was,  in  the  (rnmdef  d«r« 
of  Mempliiii,  a  plnce  of  pil^mage  for 
wonbfpperfl  from  alt  pirts  of  Egypt.   TV 

„     __  _     W'  l-****  itseWi  out  of  whose  waters  once 

geniM ;  hit  hVs^s  tohave  a  kind  of    K»e  pavilioni,  paUces.  snd  eren  lofty  pr- 

^ ....  ramidf,  was  itill,  though  divested  of  sBsny 

of  tliese  wonders,  a  scene  of  interest  and 
splendour  mieh  as  the  world  could  not 
equal.  While  the  shores  stilt  sparkled 
\rith  mansions  and  temples,  that  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  luxury  of  a  living  race,  the 
voice  of  the  Fust,  speaking  out  of  un 
numbered  ruins,  who^e  summits,  hcri' 
and  there,  rose  blackly  above  the  wave, 
told  of  times  long  fled  and  geueration-. 
long  swept  away,  before  whose  giant  re- 
mains aH  the  gtory  of  the  present  stoo«l 
humbled.  Over  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Lake  hung  the  dark  relics  of  th^* 
labyrinth ;— its  twelve  Royal  l\ihu>*^ 
Nke  the  mansions  of  the  Zodiac,— i!a 
thundering  portals  and  constellated  liul^. 
havini^  left  nothing  behind  but  a  lev.* 
frowning  ruins,  which,  contrasted  wid 
the  soil  groves  of  olive  and  acacia  aroum) 
them,  seemed  to  rebuke  the  luxuriant 
smiles  of  nature,  and  threw  a  mehincboiy 
grandeur  over  the  whole  Kcene." 


flmhition  to  which  he  ought  to  be  su- 
perkvi  that,  namely,  of  heing  esteem- 
ed %  raader  i^  strange  hooks.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  descriptions  m 
Lalla  llookh,  beautiful  as  they  were, 
MseU  of  the  musty  volumes  from 
whidi  the  materials  had  been  drawn  ; 
and  no  poet  native  to  the  Orient,  would 
have  so  belaboured  and  overloaded  his 
eamds,  and  other  hcasts  of  burden 
with  the  brush.  Yet  the  rich  and 
various  versification  of  Lalla  Uookh 
carried  off  all  faults — and  perhaps  it 
would  be  unreasonable,  unjust,  and 
nngratefhl,  to  wish  any  change  in 
thoae  poems.  But  a  prose  talc  can- 
not bsar  so  much  ambitious  erudition  ; 
asd  ^e  reader,  if  once  fairly  tiri'd, 
makes  no  effort,  as  he  has  imleed  no 
i^docemeDt,  to  keep  awake,  and  wel- 
Comea  the  embrace  of  '*  tired  Nature's 
■weet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

Further,  Mr  Moore  is  not,  as  wc 
have  ahcady  hinted,  nearly  so  original 
in  iMi  part  of  his  tale  as  he  is  in  all 
Ae  nst.  We  daresay  he  has  read 
•»  U  Vie  de  Srfthos,"  probably, "  His- 
loire  du  Ciel,"  and  certainly,  "  Voy- 

»d'Antenor."    No  man  is  leia  a 
yy  than  Mr  Moore.   We  merely 


What  a  shock  of  fearful  surprise  i'. 
wa^  to  ATethc  to  behold,  in  the  fn« 
mous  Atbenisn  sage,  not  that  old  ve- 
nerable man  which  licr  fancy  had  figu^ 
red  him,  but  Alciidiron,  the  fieautifnl 
and  Stately,  at  whose  teet  had  lair 
languishing  the  fairest  and  noblfst 


aiQBtion  thcio  works,  which  are  all  aa    daughters  of  the  Eye  of  Greece !  This 
itapid  aa  muy  be,  to  show  that  what     scene  is  delicately  touched^  and  is  a 


ho  has  done  ill,  had  been  previously 
dene  mwdi  worse.  As  to  Vathek, 
which  we  have  oomewhere  or  other 
aeen  Mr  Moore  chargecl  with  imita* 
fing,  although  Beckford  has  been  prai- 
aed  by  Byron,  the  said  Vathek  is  utter- 
^  unreadable,  Beckford  being  a  per- 
■on  of  no  geniua,  and  very  b^l  taste, 
tmd  unworthy  of  a  name  in  English 
Literature*  We  do  not  believe  that 
Ifr  Moore  ever  once  ^ught  of  Va- 
Ibek  dttring  the  oompeaitioD  of  the 
Kpieurean. 

Geaflv  AleiphroB  raiaea  Alethein  his 
arms,  wiio,  overcome  by  agitation  and 
fctigne,  had  sunk  aensoless  on  the 
pavement,  and  places  her  in  the  air 


good  subject  for  the  *'  silent  art." 
Mr  Moore  felt,  that  had  Alethe  seen 
AlciphroD  in  the  Shades,  her  ''  maid- 
enly, shamefiuxdness"  would  never 
have  suflBered  her  to  attempt  such  res-i 
cue.  It  would  have  inevitably  toBde 
that  a  love-adventure,  which,  as  th<* 
story  stands,  was  a  magnaoirooua  en- 
terprise ;  and  well  did  she  deserve  to 
he  rewarded  by  the  bliss  of  a  new  and 
innooent  passion,  when  in  good  timi* 
that  passion  expanded  within  her  vir- 
gin bosom.  On  reooverinp;  fhmi  hi  r 
first  confusion,  she  exclaimed,  *' '  T(» 
the  Nile  without  delay,'  clasping  hw 
hands,  when  she  haa  apoken,  witli 
the  most  suppliant  terror,  as  if  to 


OB  die  st^of  the  outer  vestibule  of  soften  the  abruptness  of  the  mandate 

avHtandvolnedtemplew  Where  were  she  had  given,  and  appealing  to  me 

they  ?  with  a  look  Aat  would  have  taught 

**  I  was  now  standing,  I  found,  on  ths  Stoics  tenderness." 

.  j»t//  i«tMd  in  the  centre  of  Lake  Mcs.  Hailing  one  of  the  numerous  boat^i 

m;  jfHf  Hmt  itnctimry,  where  we  bad  tVisX^^A\\ion  the  lake,  Alciphnm  ;ir- 


> 
rMigeil  •peedily  ior  a  |uuMf;e  down     with  beds  oT  cIimc  |mI«,  AwetC  MMt%  t^r 
the  canal  to  the  Nik.     What  can  be     wliidi  tbis  dUtrict  uT  Egypt  is  m  eale- 
more  beautiful  than  the  description  of    bmted* 

tliia  vnyage  ?  "  The  activity  of  the  mornbif  jMHir 

.  "  £v-erythiiift  looked  vmiling  aroand     viMble  everywhere^    Flighta  of  doyea 
-US  aa  w«  embarked.     The  rooming  was     lapwiiigi  were  flutteringainoiig  the 
now  in  its  first  freshness,  and  the  path  of    ^nd  Uie  wliite  heron,  which  had  rpoatad 
the  breese  might  be  traced  over  the  Lake,     *11  night  in  some  date^traCp  now  acgod 
wakening  up  its  waters  from  their  sleep 
of  the  night.     The  gay,  gnldeu- winged 
birds  that  haunt  thene  shores,  were,  in 
every  direction,  skhnming  along  the  lake ; 
while,  with  a  graver  consciousness  of 
beauty,  the  swan  and  the  pelican  were 
Keen  dressing  their  white  plumage  in  the 
mirror  of  its  i^-ave.     To  add  to  the  ani- 
mation of  the  scene,  a  sweet  thikling  of 
musical  instruments  came,  at  intervals, 
on  the  breeze,  from  boats  at  a  distance, 
employed  thus  early  In  pursuing  the  fiHii 
i4  these  waters^  that  sttfTer  themselves  to 
be  decoyed  into  the  nets  by  music. 
**  The  vessel  which  I  selected  for  oiir 


sunning  its  wings  upon  the  green  bnl^ 
or  floated,  like  living  silver,  over  the  flood. 
The  flowers,  too,  both  of  land  and  wat«v 
looked  freshly  awakened,^-and,  noH  of 
all,  the  superb  k>tus,  which  bad  risen  with 
the  sun  from  the  wave^  and  wo  now 
holding  up  her  chalice  for  a  full  drandic 
of  bia  light."  ^^ 


WiUinfdy— moat  willingly.  wouU 
we  make  long  extracts  from  (iiia  |i«rt 
of  the  Tolume,  which  ia  bright  wkh 
theriefae8t--tmre8t—flneat  poetry.  Bat' 
the  eharm  lies  in  the  spirit  with  whkli- 
the  whole  description  of  the  yoy^ug 
voyage,  was  one  of  tliese  small  pleasure-  of  the  lo?er»— for  loven  they  wiO 
boats,  or  yachts-^o  much  in  use  among  may  be— is  penrluled  and  oycuuitwL 
the  luxurious  navigators  of  the  Nile— In  We  almost  thank  Mr  Moora  Air  l»b 
Che  centre  of  which  rues  a  pavilion  of  ying  kept  na  so  long  in  that  wcuinme 
ccilar  or  cypress  wood,  gilded  gorgeous-  gnhpyramidal  region,  ao  ezqairitdt 
ly,  without,  with  religious  emblems,  and  do  we  eiy oy  again  our  own  brwbt  anSi 
fltted  up,  anthim  for  all  the  purposes  of  breathing  world.  Well  ctnV  be- 
feaiftiog  and  repose.  To  the  door  of  this  licve  whit  Alciphron  aaya  of  Alethe, 
paviUon  I  nowled  my  companion,  and^  «  ^herc  was  e^n  a  pnrtr  and  hoHif 
after  a  law  words  of  kindness-tempered  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Jo^^^M^^ 
with  as  much  respectfu  reserve  as  the  ,een  by  the  natunJ  ligh^ofSJ;  Sm 
deep  tenderness  which  I  fe  t  would  «U  j„  ^^  ^  ^^  unfidtowrf^SS 
mil  ot-left  ner  m  solitude  to  court  tkat    t^.         S~  Z2tj  A-tirejr 

rettorinc  lett,  wLich  tlie  agitation  of  her    '*'«"'•   -^'>-  «*"  «»*'  *«»'  -"*-  «* 
spirits  but  too  mudi  required. 

**  For  myself,  though  repose  was  hard- 
ly less  necessary  to  me,  tlie  ferment  in 
which  my  thoughts  had  been  kept  seemed 


rect  to  the  glorious  sky,  and  tbit 
Ten  and  her  eyes,  so  worthy  of 
other,  met."    Thua,  it  is  addcd»  «» 
tha  lonely  NOe  did  Aey  purane  tbafr 


to  render  it  hopeless.    Throwing  myM;lf  course— each  a  mystery  to  the  odier, 

Pimn  the  deck,  under  an  awning  which  —their  thoughts— their  ofc(jact»—th«r 

the  saitors  had  laified  for  me,  I  continued,  very  names  a  seoKt ;    ■epwmtcd  too, 

}or  some  hours,  in  a  sort  of  vague  day-  till  now,  by  destiniea  so  diffennt,  te 

dream,  sometimes  passing  in  review  the  one,  a  gay  Toluptuary  of  tha  OavdeH 

flcenes  of  that  subterranean  drama,  and  of  Athena ;    the  other,   a  aeelndcd 

sometimes  with  my  eyes  fixed  in  drowsy  rriestess  of  tha  Tein|»Le  of  Memnlmi 

vacancy,  receiving  passively  the  impres-  and  the  only  relalkm  yet  aubaisthig 

siens  of  the  bright  scenery  through  which  between  them  being  that  dasge: 

we  passed.  one  of  lore,  passionate  love>  ea 

.    •*  The  banks  of  the  canal  were  then  side^  and  the  most  femfinine  and 

luxyrtantly  wooded.    Under  the  tufts  of  fiding  dependence  on  the  «chttr  l- 
the  light  and  towering  palm  were  seen 

the  orauga  and  the  citron,  interlacing        **  <  How  bright  and  happy,*  said  I,~. 

their  boughs,  while,  here  and  tliere,  huge  pointing  up  to  Sothisi  Uie  £iir  Ator  of  tliai^ 

umariska  thickened  the  shade,  and,  at  Waters,  which  was  just  then  spaikling 

the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  tlte  willow  briiruuitly  over  our  besds,^:'  How  ^6 
■of  Babylon  stood  bending  its  graceful 
branches  into  the  water.  Occasionally, 
out  of  tiia  depth  of  these  groves,  there 
ftboae  a  small  temple  or  pUsasure-house  ; 
-*W!hUa,  HOW  and  than,  an  opening  in 
their  line  of  foliage  allowed  the  eye  to 
wander  over  extcn$ive  Mda,  all  covered 


and  happy  this  world  ou|l^  .to  ba^  S-^ 
as  )'our  E^tian  sages  aaiwi    youjy^j>h 
and  beautihd  luminary  was  its  biJrth-mV^- 
Theu,  still  lcaniii||jBck,  aud  foflEiikg  riqy 
wander  over  VN  fl'nfcliil^yvKL^ 
[nil  to  diseiieMia  X\i«feK  Wlk.t^^ 


eyes 
.  seeking  to  Oisetifs^t  . 


.IW)  •                                               The  Epicurean .  '           [.'•P*- 

»ruiiy  (I  ffnid),  fur  ago*,  of  •kuft  lik«  tliia*  momfiit,  which  ikj  art  can  restore  ai' 
may  the  pennive  and  mystic  character  of  they  tint  met  the  ear."  Alcthe  wa« 
your  nation  be  trmred.  Tliat  mixture  of  the  daughUT  of  the  beautifiil  Theora 
i/rnie  and  melancboly  which  naturally  of  Alexandria,  who,  although  a  natira 
iirisef ,  at  the  siffht  of  thote  eternal  lightt  of  that  city,  was  descended  from  Gre- 
khining  out  of  darkness  ;~t)iat  sublime,  cian  parents.  She  was  one  of  the  ac- 
hat naddened,  anticipation  of  a  Future,  y,,„  i„aidens  selected  to  note  down  the 
%iblch  comes  over  the  soul  in  the  silence  discourses  of  the  eloquent  Origen— 
ifi  such  an  hour,  when,  though  Unth  ^^^i  became  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the 
>«ems  to  reign  in  the  repos^e  of  earth,  Scriptures— which,  with  a  mixture  of 
There  are  those  beacons  of  Immortality  ,^'s„^  ^nd  fear,  she  hid  from  all 
burning  in  the  "»;y— -  eves,  like  one  who  had  received  t  di- 
J-Pku«ng..s  1  V^-T^,  !»•  7"l^^t  vine  guest  under  her  roof,  and  felt 

"lI^^ll^^'lThii-r  r?lv  1  ^  1  ^Z^t  ^^rrul  of  betraying  its  divinity  to  the 

my  heart  echoed  to  my  nm^  1  jookea  in  , .      _,,        '   ^ ,       •'    .  , 

the  face  of  the  maiden,  alid  saw  that  it  ^«'W-  ^^  V^''  afterwards  luamcd  a 

bad  lighted  up.  fui  I  spoke,  into  a  glow  young  Greek  merchant,  wlio  died  at 

of  holy  animation,  sudi  as  Faith  alone  -Memphis,  leavmg  his  widow  on  the 

tfires— such  as  Hope  herself  wears,  when  I>Oi"t  of  becoming  a  mother  while  yet 

she  is  dreaming  of  heaven.     Touched  by  i»  l»cr  nineteenth   year.     She   then 

the  contrast^  and  gazing  upon  her  with  bought  admibsion  into  the  aenrice  of 

mournful  tenderness,  1  found  my  arms  one  of  tlie  great  Temples  of  Egypt, 

half  opened,  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart,  and  therein  Alcthe  was  bom. 

while  the  words  died  away  inaiidibly  upon  „  ^^^  j^j^^^^  ^f  jj^,  „^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

my  lipsr-*  Thou,  too,  beautifid^  maiden !  j,^^  j^^^^  melancholy  of  widowhood,  led 

must  tlmn,  too.  die  for  ever ."  j^^r  ^^ j,,  ^^^  frequently  to  indulge  ia 

'  Alciphron  narrates  to  her  all  his  ad-  such  thoughts,  and  to  recur  to  those  con. 

ventures  in  the  Pyramid,  and  hints  at  ioling  truf  hs  which  she  had  heard  in  t^^e 

the  cause  of  them— his  sudden  love  for  «chool  of  Alexandria.     She  now  began  to 

his  then  unknown  Alcthp.  P"use  eagerly  the  sacred  book,  drinking 

.  .  deep  of  the  fountain  of  which  she  before 

.   -  Though,,  in  detailing  these  events,  I  |>„t  ^^^^^^  ^nd  feeling— what  thou<andi 

bad  said  but  little  of  the  feelings  they  liad  ^f  mourners,  since  her,  have  felt— that 

awakened  in  me,— though  my  lips  had  Christianity  is  the  true  religion  of  the 

sent  beck  many  a  sentence  unuttered,  gorrowfuL 

there  was  still  enough  that  could  neither  <«  This* study  of  her  secret  houra  be- 

be  subdued  nor  disguised,  and  which,  like  cAme  Rtill  more  dear  to  her,  from  the  pe- 

that  light  from  under  tlie  veils  of  her  own  jji  ^ij,j  ^,,,ich,  at  that  period,  it  was  at- 

Isi^  glowed  through  every  word  tliat  I  t^^j^,,^  .^^  jhe  necessity  she  was  under 

spoke.  When  1  told  ofthe  scene  iii  the  cha-  ^f  concealing  from  those  around  her  the 

pel,  of  the  silent  interview  whieh  1  had  precious  light  timt  had  been  kindled  in 

witnessed  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  j,er  heart.     Too  timid  to  encounter  the 

the  maideaieiDt  down  her  head  and  wept,  fig^ce  persecution,  which  awaited  all  who 

as  from  a  heart  fuU  of  tears.    It  seemed  ^.^^e  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Christi- 

^.-  a  pleasure  to  her,  however,  to  listen;  ^■^^     ^^  continued  to  ofticiate  in  the 

■^     and  when  she  tooked  at  me  again,  there  '     ^^^  ceremonies  of  the  Temple ; 

was  an  earnest  and  affectionate  cordiali-  j^^ugj,,  often,  with  such  remorse  of  soul, 

ty  in  her  eyes,  as  It  the  knowledge  of  my  ^^at  she  would  pause,  in  the  midst  of  the 

having  been   present  at  that  mournful  ^-^^^^  ^^^          inwardly  to  God,  that  he 

aeene.  had  opened  a  new  source  of  sym-  ^o„,j  ^    j^.^  ^j^i,  profanation  of  his 

pathyand  inteUigencc  between  us.    So  s^pifi^. 

neighbouring  are  the  founuins  of  Love  ..  j„  ^^^  meantime,  her  daughter,  the 

u      "^  of  borrow,  und^so  impercepUbly  do  y^iing  Alethe,  grew  up  still  lovelier  than 

they  often  mingle  their  streams.  herself,  and  adde<i,  evervhour.  to  her  hap- 

^      But  who  and  what,  iB  good  truth,  pine.,  and  her  fears.    When  arrived  at  a 

^-  -  waa  Alethe—and  whither  was    slie  sufficient  age,  she  was  taught,  like  the 

voyaging— and  where  wished  she  to  oUier  children  of  the  priestesses,  to  take 

l>as8  the  rest  of  her  life  ?  All  this  bhe  a  share  in  the  service  and  ceremoniea  of 

lelates  to  Alciphron.  but  to  repeat,  the  shrines.    The  duty  of  some  of  these 

.•P^ahe,  '''Oie  simple  story  in  her  own  young  servitors  was  to  look  after  the 

'     toudiing  wordi,  would  be  liicc  cndea-  flowers  for  the  altar ;— of  others,  to  take 

■  voQTing  to  note  dpirn  lonie  strain  of  care  that  the  sacred  vases  were  filled 

ia^nngif0mted  imiRic,  with  those  f\i-  every  day  with  fresh  water  firoD  the  Nile. 

^itive  gnmUj  thoM  felicities  of  l\ie  'IVie  \asW  ol  tome  was  to  preaenre,  in 
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MPifcct  potuh,  Uiote'iUfcr  lawget  uf  the 
noon  wludi  the  prieels  carried  in  pro-: 
:et8ione  i  while  otben  were,  u  we  here 
leen,  employed  in  feedinf^  the  consecra- 
ted animals,  and  in  keeping  tlieir  plumes 
Niid  scales  bright,  for  the  admiring  eyet 
of  their  worshipper*. 

«"  The  office  allotted  to  Alethe— the 
most  honourable  of  these  minor  minis* 
uiee— was  to  %i-nit  upon  the  sacred  birds 
of  the  Moon,  to  feed  them  with  those 
cgst  from  the  Nile  which  they  loved,  and 
provide  for  their  use  that  purest  water, 
%rfaich  alone  these  delicate  birds  will 
toueh.  This  employment  wat  the  de- 
liffht  of  her  childish  hours ;  and  that  ibis, 
whieh  Aleiphron  (the  Epicurean)  saw 
lier  dance  round  in  the  Temple,  was  her 
favourite^  of  all  the  sacred  flock,  and  had 
been  daily  fondled  and  fed  by  her  from 
infancy. 

**  Musk*,  aa  being  one  of  the  chief 
»pe]ls  of  this  enchanted  region.  Was  an 
itccomplishment  required  of  all  its  mini- 
■trants ;  and  the  harp,  tlie  lyre,  and  the 
eaoed  0Bte»  sounded  nowhere  so  sweet- 
ly aa  that  through  these  subterranean  gar- 
dens. The  chief  object,  indeed,  in  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  Temple, 
wai  to  fit  them,  by  every  grace  of  art  and 
nature,  to  give  elfect  to  the  illusion  of 
those  shows  and  phantasms  in  which  the 
siiiole  charm  and  secret  of  Initiation 
layi- 

Hiua  bom  and  educated,  Alethe, 
although  die  Priestess  of  the  Moon  in 
the  templa  cf  idobtry^  was  at  the 
aame  time  a  Christian. 

.  <<  Aa  the  intellect  of  the  young  maid 
liecame  more  active  and  inquiring,  the 
apprehensions  and  difficulties  of  the  mo^ 
ther  increased.  Afraid  to  communicate 
iier  owm  precious  secret,  lest  she  should 
involve  her  child  in  the  dangers  that  en- 
compassed it,  she  yet  felt  it  to  be  no  less 
a  cruelty  thftn  a  crime  to  leave  her 
wholly  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  Fa- 
ganism.  In  this  dilemma,  the  only  re- 
source that  remained  to  her  was  to  se- 
lect, and  disengage  from  the  dross  that 
aurrounded  them,  those  pure  particles  of 
truth  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  reli- 
gions ;— those  feelings,  rather  than  doc- 
trines, which  God  has  never  left  his  crea- 
tures without,  and  which,  in  all  ages, 
have  furnished  to  those  who  sought  it, 
aome  dew  to  his  glory. 

<*  The  unity  and  perfect  goodness  of 
the  Creator;  the  fall  of  the  human  soul 
into  corruption ;  its  struggles  with  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  and  its  final  re- 
demptM  and  renascent  to  the  soufce  of 


all  spirit  ;-*these  natural  solutions  of  the 
proUem  of  onr  extatence,  these  etencin* 
tary  grounds  of  all  religion  and  virtiMb 
which  lljeora  had  hesund  illustrated  bf 
her  Christian  teacher,  hiyalso,  she  know, 
veiled  under  the  theolo^  of  Egypt:  and 
to  impress  them,  in  all  their  abstract  pu« 
rity,  upon  the  mind  of  her  sosoeptiUe 
pupil,  was,  in  defeult  of  more  heavenly 
lights,  her  sole  ambition  and  care. 

**  It  was  their  habit,  after  devoting 
their  mornings  to  the  service  of  die  Tem- 
ple, to  psss  their  evenings  and  nighta  fai 
one  of  those  small  maasionB  ibow 
ground,  allotted  to  some  of  the  moat  Ibf 
voured  Priestesses,  in  the  precincta  oif 
the  Sacred  College.  Here,  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  gross  superstitions,  whkh 
pursued  tliem  at  every  step,  below,  she 
endeavoured  to  inform,  as  &r  aa  iho 
might,  the  mind  of  her  beloved  girl ;  aad 
found  it  lean  as  naturally  and  instinetive- 
ly  to  truth,  as  plants  that  have  been 
long  shut  up  in  darkness  will,  when  light 
is  let  in,  incline  themselves  to  its  rqr. 

**  Frequently,  as  they  sat  togethir  €b 
the  terrace  at  night,  oontemplalhiv  tlat 
assembly  of  glorious  stars,  whose  batntj 
first  misled  mankind  into  idolatiy,  she 
would  explain  to  the  young  listener  hj 
what  gradations  it  was  that  the  worahlpt 
thus  transferred  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature,  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  tho 
scale  of  being,  till  roan,  at  length,  prasa- 
med  to  deify  man,  and  by  the  moat  moa- 
strous  of  in\'ersions,  heaven  w«a  nwda 
the  mirror  of  earth,  reflecting  all  its  noat 
earthly  features. 

*'  Even  in  the  Temple  itself,  the 
anxious  mother  would  endeavour  to  in- 
terpose her  purer  lessons  among  thfe  ido- 
latrous ceremonies  in  whkh  they  were 
engaged.     When  the  favourite  ibia  of 
Alethe  took  its  station  oa  tlw  shrine^  and 
the  young  maiden  waa'aeen  approaching* 
with  all  the  gravity  of  worship,  the  my^ 
bird  which  she  had  played  with  but  an^ 
hour   before,~-when  the  aeada-boqgfa, 
which  she  herself  had  plueked,  seemed 
to  acquire  a  sudden  aacredneas  im  hm 
eyes,  as  soon  as  the  priest  had  hrarthsd 
on  it,— «n  all  auch  oeeasioas,  llMon, 
though  with  fear  and  trerabliiv,  woald 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  yontMil  woik|^ 
shipper  the  distinction  that  ahonld  b^^ 
drawn  between  the  sensible  object  off    ' 
adoration,  and  that  spiritual  unseen  DIU 
ty,  of  which  it  was  but  the  remenbnncer 
or  type." 

Theoirn,  on  her  deA-hed»  liiH 
the  aacred  mlnme  aokauily  la^B 
hnnda  of  AletMk  and  implorad  that 
ahe  would,  ilI  dl  TisdiMf^M^  ^^h^ 
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unholy  place,  where  the  il>iiig  inotlier 
feared  her  ilaughtcr'R  extreme  beauty 
might  bring  death  to  her  loul  among 
that  profligate  and  licentious  priest- 
hood. Pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountdns  of  the  Said,  she  nameil  with 
her  last  breath  the  holy  mnn  (Mela- 
hius,  a  Christian,)  to  whom  she  trusted 
for  the  protection  and  salvation  of  her 
child.  Alethe  had  now  followed  the 
last  request  of  her  mother,  and  is 
voyaging,  under  the  care  of  AlciphroOj 
to  the  dwelling  of  JVIelaiiius. 


7'/ic  Epicurean*  C^^ 

hours,  a  bret;ce  like  tbu  will  transport  ui 
CO  those  iuuiiy  i^lniMli  nrar  flMcatartclii 
there  to  wander  among  the  saciyd  paloi- 
groves  of  Fhilae^  or  sit,  at  iioon^tide  hour, 
in  tiiose  cool  alcoves,  which  the  water- 
faJl  of  Syene  shadowa  undrr  ita  trch. 
Oh,  who,  with  surh  sccnea  of  lovelineu 
within  rearb,  would  tuni  coldly  away  to 
the  bleak  desert,  and  leave  tJiiafair  norid, 
with  ail  its  enchantnaenta,  shining  behind 
them,  unseen  and  unenjoyed?*  At  leasi« 
I  added,  tenderly  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
<  at  least,  let  a  few  more  daya  be  atoJea 


ThU  Uule  fisu,ry  of  A^e  is   for.    ST^^^jf-.Z^ titn'!^.'-"-  ^ 
the  most  part,  delightfully  wntten  ;  <      > 

but  it  isy  we  fear,  awkwardly  introdu* 
ced.  Nothing,  however,  so  easy  as  to 
point  out  faulti  in  the  structure  of  any 
■tory  that  ever  was  told ;  and  having 


expreued  our  opinion  freely  about  the 
scenes  below  the  Pyramids,  we  shall 
let  there  be  a  truce  to  all  objections 
to  the  main  design,  which  not  only 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  "Mt 
Moore's  inventive  ginius  as  a  poet, 
bat  exhibits  in  a  lofty  light  his  moral 
and  religious  character  as  a  man. 

Alethe  is  voyaging  then^  as  we  have 
icen,  towards  the  cell  of  a  Christian 
Father,  to  consecrate  all  her  days  to 
the  service  of  the  only  Living  and  True 
God ;  and  Alciphron,  the  gay,  volup- 
tuous, impassioned,  unprincipled,  and 
atheistical  Epicurean,  has  the  fair  vir- 
*nn  in  his  power.  He  acknowledges 
mat  he  feared  no  witnesses  but  those 
of  the  earth,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  was  at  hand.  But  though  he 
.icknowledged  not  a  Heaven,  he  wor« 
shipped  her  who  was  to  him  its  type 
aim  substitute.  *'  If,"  he  says, "  at  any 
uioment,  a  single  thought  of  wrong  or 
ileoeit  towards  a  creature  so  sacred, 
^^  anise  in  my  mind,  one  look  irom  her 
fr  innocent  eyes  averted  tlic  sacrilege. 
Even  passion  itself  felt  a  holy  fear  in 
her  presence,  like  the  flame  trembling 
^in  the  breeze  of  the  sanctuary — and 
J^I^ove,  pure  Love,  stood  in  place  of  Ue- 


*'  She  had  heard  but  tlie  last  few  words  ( 
the  rest  had  been  lost  upon  hen  Scaru 
led  by  the  tone  of  tenderness  into  whidii 
in  spite  of  uU  my  resolves,  my  voiee  bad 
softened,  !«he  looked  for  an  instant  in  my 
face  with  passionate  earnei^tness  ;>»tbcis 
dropping  upon  her  knees,  with  her  clasped 
Jiands  upraised,  exclaimed,^'  Tempt  dm 
not— in  the  name  of  God  I  implore  tbee^ 
tempt  me  not  to  swerve  from  my  ascred 
duty.  Oil,  take  roe  instantly  to  that  de- 
sert mountain,  and  I  will  bleas  thee  for 
ever  1'  '* 

Alciphron  felt  that  this  was  an  ap« 
peal  that  could  not  be  resisted — and 
that  his  love  for  the  orphan  had  be« 
come  a  holy  and  reverent  emotion. 
He  dismisses  the  barge,  and  resolves 
to  take  upon  himself  alone  the  entire 
charge  of  his  innocent  and  confiding 
preserver. 

«  From  the  boats  of  all  deserlpttoal 
that  lay  idle  beside  the  bank,  I  now  se- 
lected one,  which,  in  ewry  respect,  suit- 
ed my  purpose,— being,  in  its  shape  and 
accommodations,  a  miniature  of  our  for- 
mcr  vessel,  but  so  small  and  light  as  to 
be  mana^able  by  myself  atone,  and,  %nth 
the  advantage  of  the  current,  requiring 
little  more  than  a  band  to  steer  if*  Thi« 
boat  I  succeeded,  witliout  moeh  diflievl- 
ty,  in  purchasinjE:,  and.  after  a  sboft  de^. 
lay,  we  were  again  afloat  down  the  cur^ 
rent;— the  sun  just  tiien  sinking,  in  con- 
scious glory,  over  his  own  golden  sbrines 


►  hgion.'— The  following  scene  is  full  of    in  the  Libyan  waste. 

•  ^        V     *^   ...       .1  "  Tlie  evenmg  was  more  calm  md 


the  truest  and  mosf  exquisite  pathos. 

^  *'  We  were  now  approaching  that  re- 
Kion  of  wonders,  Thebes.  *  In  a  day  or 
two^*  nid  1,  '  we  shall  see^  towering 
aliove  the  waters,  tlie  colossal  Avenue  of 
Sphynzes,  and  the  bright  Obelisks  of  the 
Sun.  We  shaU^^it  the  jdain  of  Mem. 
DdAiHid  iboBo'ingbty  stames,  that  fling 
theft  shadows  at  sunrise  over  the  Libyan 
bills.  We  shall  bear  tlflinwge  of  the  Son 
o/  th0  Moajm  aoswiering  to  the  first 
ioucb  of  li^mT  h'tom  fbencC)  in  a  faw 


lovely  than  any  that  yet  bad  smiled  upon 
our  voyage ;  and,  as  we  lefs  the  bmiki 
there  came  soothingly  over  oor  ears  a 
strain  of  sweet  rustic  melody  from  the 
shore.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  yomig  Nu- 
bian girl,  whom  we  saw  kneeling  on  riie 
bunk  before  an  acacia,  and  Hinging,  while 
her  companions  stood  roond,  tlie  wild 
song  of  invocation,  which.  In  her  cuwi- 
try,  they  address  to  that  euchaiiM  (fee: 

•  *■ '  (^  !  AbyviiiMn  ntr,    . 
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WflowortfiygDldefifralt.  - 
d  die  ictotot  ho*  of  thy  flaw ef. 
Lod  the  gresting  mute 
If  Illy  bouflMr  mince 
Iht  ttnuga  who  Mtlu  thy  hover. 

IT. 
Oh !  AbyMinlan  tree, 
low  the  traTeller  bleuce  thee» 
B  the  night  no  moon  alk>ws, 
d  the  sun-set  hoar  is  nenr, 
lad  thtiu  bend'at  thy  boughi 
To  kiM  hu  brows 
fhie,  *  Curae  rest  thee  here/ 
A  r  AliyMini«n  tree. 
Thus  bow  thy  head  to  me  !'" 

«  burden  of  tbit  tone*  the  com* 
of  tbe  young  Nubian  joim^d ; 
0ard  the  worda,  *  Oii !  Abyxfti. 
>i*  dying  away  on  tbe  brvpze, 
*  the  whole  group  had  bi".>H  loit 


iron  now  felt  how  cloncly  such 
e  draws  hearts  together^  and 
ch  more  they  seumwl  to  bc- 
?ich  other,  than  when  there 
»  aroaniL  Alethc^  too,  was 
innocently  hsppy,  and  the 
ste  and  confidiiii;  innocence  of 
ner  rendered  hts  trust  mon* 
e  sacred. 

fas  only,  however,  on  subjects 
ted^with  our  situation  or  fdte, 
yielded  to  such  interchange  of 
or  that  her  voice  ventured  to 
line.  The  momenr  I  alluded  to 
ny  that  awaited  us  ail  Iter  cbeer- 
[ed»  and  she  became  saddened 
t.  When  I  described  to  her  the 
'  my  own  native  land—its  founts 
tion  and  ficldiiofglory-^er  eyes 
with  aympathy,  and  sometimes 
ened  into  fondness.  Bat  when 
!d  to  whisper,  that,  in  that  glo. 
ntry,  a  life  full  of  lo\'e  and  li- 
lited  her ;  when  I  proceeded  to 
the  adoration  and  biiss  she 
mmand,  with  the  gloomy  auste- 
he  life  to  which  she  was  hasten- 
fas  like  tbe  coming  of  i%  sudden 
er  a  summer  skv.  Her  bead 
ike  listened ;— 1  waited  in  Tain 
swer;  and  when,  half  playfully 
ng  her  fur  thi4  silence,  1  stoop* 
ke  her  hand,  I  could  feel  the 
rs  fast  Aitling  over  ic 
•fen  this^little  hope  as  it  held 
I  happiness.  Though  it  forebo* 
I  sbouM  lose  her,  it  also  wfais- 
it  I  was  loved.'* 

t  tfacy  reach  a  chasm  in  tlie 
tD  of  the  Birds,  through  which 
itj  canal  of  the  Nile  flows ; 
Bmc  of  its  gloomy  recesses— 
!iad  rightlv  interpreted  a  leaf 
I  Tbcon  had  drawn  a  map  of 
^nh-^laj  the  dwelling  of  the 
ifehnhifi. 


We  otnnot  but  pame  for  a  few  mo- 
lAenta  here  to  cxpreH  our  ahnoft  nn«' 
qnalified  admiration  and  Mi^ht  in  tbe ' 
passages  here  quoted,  and  id  many 
others  which  it  was  impossible  to- 
quote.  Mr  Bloore's  genius  bthrough«' 
oat  them  all  insnired  with  both  hn* 
man  and  poetical  sensibOities  of  the 
finest,  the  noblest  kind ;  if  anything 
be  overdone,  it  is  because  his  spirit 
bums  within  him,  and  rejoices  in  the 
excess  of  a  glorious  enthusiasm.  We 
seem  to  see  the  character  of  the  Epi- 
curean undergoing  purification  by  the 
pa<^ions,  and  nature,  touched  at  its 
very  core,  breaking  the  chains  of  a- 
fal8c  philosophy,  and  asceniling  in  the 
purest  bliss  nearer  and  nearer  to  vir-' 
tuc  and  religion.  We  had  already 
admired  Alriphron — now  we  begin  to 
love  him  ;  and  as  the  tale  is  fast  ad- 
^'ancing  to  a  close,  we  hope  that  h(* 
and  Alethe  will  belongs  to  each  other 
for  ever. 

Tlic  whole  character  and  bearing  of 
Alethe  is  indeed  delightfulTy  msmageil 
— every  touch  is  true  to  Nature  ;  and 
all  those  critics  who  would  pretend  that 
Mr  ]\Ioore  knows  o^'erythingabout  ga)-i; 
Ian  try,  but  nothing  about  lore,  and 
has  degraded  woman  into  the  slave  of 
the  passions  anil  pleasures  of  man- 
may  here  behold  the  most  beautiful 
refutation  of  their  arguments ;  and 
cold,  blind,  and  deaf,  in  seme  and  soul, 
must  they  be  who  do  not  own,  in  af- 
fectionate admiration  of  the  man  and' 
the  poet,  that  this  one  female  charac- 
ter  alone  would  far  more  thaa  redeem 
all  tlie  errors  of  his  youthful  gaanm, 
had  they  been  twentT  times  gretler 
than  they  were,— and  that  it  could 
have  been  so  vtridly  imaghied,  and 
distinctly  drawn,  only  by  a  mind  ele- 
vated and  purified  by  familiar  converse 
with  the  best  thouclits  and  fcclinga  of 
our  nature,  anil  by  experience  and 
practice  of  the  best  sympathies  and 
charities  of  life. 

But  we  believe  people  hare  long  been 
sick  of  the  stupid  charges  brought 
against  Mr  Moore,  of  a  too  luacnriant 
fisncy,  and  an  imaginatioii  too  mudk 
addicted  to  revel  among'  the  unsnb* 
stantial  and  quiekly-fiimiig  visioni  of 
the  external  world.  An  anuuitiaDly  in 
a  thread-bare  and  caM-olf  eoat,  anecra 
at  apparel  on  which  dw  aim  alill  Hw 
thick.  Paujpershatftthft^M&^sBeA^ 
ralmug  >iei«g3Ktm  ^t^  ^^'wbu 
low  din  to  ^o\^,  ^  w. 


*»*•  CSept 

*^  wjt  Kkt  k  Mattwrtny  ^eliihim. 
«  wild  mxiotm  Hirile  wHh  which  the 
*^^  into  my  (so*,  m  if  to  Moemiii 
'^her  ■habiid  iiiAMd  hewd  Bf -woHi 
^^^  betpolce  •  hspphiett  too  mieh 
^^uon  Co  bear.  At  leaf^h  the  ftilDf^ 
vV  hean  foiind  relfef  ill  l«ir«5  «!sdr 
wiff^ionhliii  incoherent  blcstinf^ 
y  name,  she  let  her  head  hill  Jan- 
'  and  poweriesdly  on  my  arok  The 
fro^i  our  boat- fire  §hone  upon  lier 
I  tavr  her  eyei,  which  the  had  elo« 
»r  a  moment,  again  opening  upon 
rith  the  nune  tendemeaa,  and** 
f'ttl  ProTidence,  how  1  remember 
moment !— waR  on  the  pomt  of 
Dg  down  my  lips    towards  hen, 
suddenly,  in  tlie  air  above  our 
,  as  if  it  came  from  Heaven,  there 
forth  a  strain  from  a  choir  of  voiees, 
vitti  its  solemn  svreetness  filled  the 
i  valley.  ■     - 

breaking  away  from  my  caress  at 
supernatural  sounds,  the  maiden 
'  herself  trembling  upon  her  Iciieee, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  exokimed 
%  *My  mother,  oh,  my  mother!* 
t  was  the  Christian's  morning  hymn 
ve  heard  ;-^lie  same,  as  1  learned 
rards,  that,  on  their  high  tenace.at 
phis,  Alethe  liad  been  often  taught . 
r  mother  to  sing  to  the  riAiog  som*' 

nphron  asoends  by  a  Udder  to  a 
f  rude  staircase ;  and  thus  reaches 
ee  where  he  beholds  Melanini, 
■mall  congregation  of  peraeoated 
tians. 

n  the  middle  of  the  apartmant* 

seemed  once  to  have  been  a  Bs- 

ratory,  there  was  an  assembly  of 

or  eigfht  persons,  some  male,  some 

S  kneeling  in  silence  round  a  small 

—while,  among  them,  as  if  presi- 

»ver  their  ceremony,  stood  an  aged 

nrbo,  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival, 

resenting  to  one  of  the  female  wor- 

irs  an  alabaster  cup,  which  she  ap- 

with  much  reverence,  to  her  lips.  • 

le  countenance  of  the  venerable- 

erj  as  he  pronounced  a  short  prayer 

ler  head,  there  was  an  expression, 

ifound  feeling,  that  showed  how 

^  '^e  was  absorbed  in  that  rite; 

y^  %i  she  had  drank  of  the  cup,—. 

^^^^  aw  had  engraven  on  its  side  the 

^^^        m  head,  with  a  glory  round  it^— ' 

%nan  bent  down  and  kissed  her 

•  ■    « 

^"  this  parting  saluta^on,   the 

roup  rose  silently  from'  their 

ad  U  WBM  then,  for  the  first 

t  bjr  m  cry  of  terror  from  ope  of 

n,  thm  Mppeannce  of  a  atranger 

IS 
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diteorered.  The 
4]r  neemed  tcartlud  aiid 
It  him,  tliat  superior  per- 
nctng  rrom  the  altar  with 
ok,  raised  the  latch  of  the 
It  adjoining  to  the  win- 
tted  me. 

in  this  old  man^s  fca- 
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he  de>tined  guardian  of 
sed  anxiously  in  his  face 
rid  prunouiiced  the  name 
'  MelaniuH  is  my  nume, 
,*  he  answered ;  '  and  whe- 
lip  or  in  enmity  then  co- 
I  blesses  thee.'  Thus  say. 
sign  with  his  right  liand 


a  life  of  contemplaiioii  iii  Ih^deKrf. 
But,  in  Hying  Irooi  the  din  and  fU»»' 
turbanoe  of  life,  he  sought  not  to  plMe 
himwlf  beyond  the  readi  of  iu  ■vd^ 
mthies ;  but  sdected  a  retreat  whew 
no  coulJ  combine  tlie  advantagN  df 
lolitude  with  those  opnortuaities  of 

I.  in  tins  om  man  a  fea-    serving  his  fellow-men,  which  a  neirfN 

e  of  eleiration  and  sweet-     bourhooil  to  their  haunts  would  aisSd! 

I^ty  and  energy,  wh.ch     i„  ^^i.  his  sacred  retreat,  Mdaninii. 

Once  attachment  and  ho-     -^.-^i,  .  x.  „  /v:,kfl.i  c  w       -^^••"•"'t 

If  hoping,  half  ferinB  to     IL'*  ^..  »T  M-^"*'  ***''?7f"  ^^ 
"  '^         example  of  bis  innocent  hfe,  no  Ims 

than  his  fervid  eloquence,  succeeded 
in  winning  crowils  of  converts  to  his 
faith.  His  acquaintance  with  the  ndu 
ther  of  Alethe,  during  the  short  po» 
riod  of  her  attendance  at  the  schoof-of 
Origen,  was  soon  interrupted,  andiiad 

_^  ^ nevtT  been  renewed  ;  but  the  interett 

,  while,  with  involuntary     ^^  ^^  taken  in  her  fate  was  too  li^y 
ed  bcncatJi  the  benedic-     to  be  forgotten.  From  Alethe  he  fine 

hears  of  Theora*s  death;  and  their 
volume/  1  replied, '  an-  meeting  showed  how  deeply  each  f«* 
acefulness  of  my  mission,'  membered,  that  the  tie  which  had 
time  placing  in  his  hands  brought  them  together,  was  no  longer 
le  Scriptures,  which  bad  of  this  world.  We  have  seen  the  snd^ 
ft  to  the  mother  of  Alethe,  den  passion  of  Alciphron  for  Alethe 
child  now  brought  as  the  among  the  subterranean  mytteriea  of 
er  claims  on  his  protcc-  the  Egyptian  superstition— that  pa»- 
ight  of  this  sacred  pledge,  gion  insensibly  acquiring  a  puf«r  and 
gnised  instantly,  the  bo.  hi^h^r  character  during  their  flight^ 
d  marked  his  first  rccep-  and  we  finally  see  their  hearts  and 
rftened  into  tenderness,  gouls  bound  together  by  a  full  and  tK 
her  times  seemed  to  pass  „,„(  ^^^^^^  communion  of  the  holi«t 
Id.  and  as,  with  a  sigh  of  h^^^n  affections,  all  purified  and  ^k^ 
took  the  book  from  my     ^^^  y^^  ^  Christian  faith. 

The  concluding  scenes  are  alLpain^ 
ed  with  a  mastei^s  hand.  During  U^ 
first  few  days  of  his  dwelling  in  thi; 
desert,  Alciphron  confesses  that  ho 
was  but  the  hypocritical  pupil  of  the 
Christian  ancfaioret,  without  «ven  the 
excuse  of  fanaticism,  or  of  any  other 
madness  but  that  of  love,  wild  love, 
to  extenuate  his  fall — so  lately  presi- 
ding over  that  splemlid.  festival  of  thr 
Garden— now  self- humbled  into  a  so*- 
Htary  outctit.  The  small  critics  have 
been  all  twitting  'Mr  Moore  with  ha^ 
ving  represented  the  Kpicurean  ai 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  his  passion  for  thedirk-oyed  beau* 
ty  of  an  Egyptian  girl-— the  graceful 
hmbs  of  a  trained  dancer,  leading 
choral  movementa  round  the  ihrinea 
and  altars  of  Idolatry.  <'Thefellow8 
lie,  and  thev  know  that  they  lie."^ 
Alciphron's  belief  in  Christianity  is  of 
slow  growth — ^it  remaina  Ukk^  ^Mubet* 


rords  on  the  outer  leaf 

•  Tliey  were  few,— but 
sps,  the  last  wishes  of  the 

for,  as  be  eagerly  read 
iw  the  tears  in  his  aged 
St,'  he  said,  with  a  falter- 

sacred,.  and  God  will,  1 

•  servant  to  guard  it  laith- 

t  short  dialogue,  the  other 
issembly  had  departed,— 
rwards  learned,  brethren 
louring  bank  of  the  Nile, 
secretly  before  day- break, 
liping  God.  Fearful  lest 
iwn  the  rock  might  alarm 
ied  briefly  over  the  lew 
ation  that  remained,  and, 
arable  Christian  to  follow 
laitened  anxiously  down 
lideo.*' 


ras  among  the  first  of 
IS  of  Egypt,  who,  after 
apleofthe  hermit  Paul, 
ate  com  for  t9  of  social 
betaken  fhcnriKelvcs  to 


tain  and  luvpcttwx— Jwi  \»*  ^sfiiiw^  ^ 
the  dat\f^T  ot  K\B!ecv«>  ^\»^  *«\J 
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Willing  that  she  should  deny  Christ ; 
tiid  wc  are  told  that  his  faiih  was  ft- 
iially  con  finned  by  the  glorious  death 
of  her  he  loved,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  that  faith — and  her  sake,  whose 
holy  and  triuinphimt  innocence  hatl 
opened  the  gates  of  his  soul  to  the  en« 
■trance  of  celestial  truth,  Alciphron 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  brass 
uines  of  l*<alestinet 

Had  Aletbe  been   a  Mahoniedan 
girl,  Alciphron,  one  of  the  petty  has 
said,  would  of  course  have  exdaiinetl 
.— "  Allah,  Allah — there  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Propliet." 
It  is  possible  he  might — and  what 
then  ?     Id  that  case  bis  whole  nature 
would  have  been  debased  and  dt^ra- 
4ed ;  in  this,  his  whole  nature  was 
derated  and  ennobled.    In  that  case, 
he  woulfl  have  been  the  slave  of  st-n^ 
Miality,  kept  a  laroe  seraglio,  of  wbkh 
the  fairest  wretches  his  Uvfr-eating 
Jaalousy  would  have  frequently  tied  in 
-aacks,  and  sunk  in  the  si  a ;  till  satiated, 
wom*out,  and  drujeged  with  opium,  a 
cross-lcgi^ed   idiot,  maundering  and 
maudlin,  he  might  have  ft-lt  the  bow- 
atriiw  tightening  round  hid  throat,  in 
the  hands  of  mutes,  whom  his  own 
dark-eycd  houri  of  a  Mahomldan  girl 
had  emplovcd  to  murder  him";  the 
•mbraoes  of  her  own  body  being  the 
wromised  or  paid  reward.  In  this  ca-^, 
be  felt  for  his  Christian  maid,  all  that 
a  man  ought  to  feel,  who,  in  the  i^Iuy 
of  mortal  life,  bums  for  tlie  beauti- 
fill,  and  in  delighted  imagination  sees 
the  traceaof  her  ibocsteps,  and  breathes 
the  inoeiiae  of  her  .breath,  *'  even  in 
dead  insensate  things."  That  passion, 
though  of  the  eartn  earthy,  was  in* 
iplred  with  a  hetvenly  spirit.    Then 
under  ita  infliienoe  didf  the  desert 
UoMorn' like  the  rose^   The  beauty  of 
the  hands  of  her  he  loved  became  the 
"  beauty  still  more  beauteous/'  when 
he  beheld  them  folded  in  prayer,  as  his 
Alethe  knelt  by  moonlight  in  the  ora« 
tory  of  a  Christian  chapel,  and  with 
humble,  eontrite»  and  adoring  tears, 
did  water  the  bletied  cross.    Bride — 
^rlfe— what  holy  words  had  they  now 
hecome  to  hia  ear !   Stronger  far  now 
was  love  than  death  ;  and  what  to  Al- 
ciphron, wheii  Alethe  went  to  heaven, 
were  the  few  years  of  what  we  call  a 
long  life,  ending  ealmlv  in  the  shades 
•f  time,  to  be  renewed  gloriously  in  the 
brightness  of  eternity ! 
■    No^  BO— thou  little  imnious  Cock- 
mrr  I-f^Akiphron  and  Alfttic  vtre  fat 


better,  and  more  beautifuU-lhr  wiitfi 
and  more  blesMid  far— because  tlkcy 
were  Christians.  For  whatcrcr  thy 
own  small,  sinful,  tleshly  appetendei 
may  suggest  to  thy  minnekin  imsf^ 
nation,  was  the  religion  the  Icsa  wor- 
thy of  the  joys  of  neayen,  because  k 
inspired,  and  was  Inspired  by,  the 
most  |irecious  passion  of  earth  r 

It  is  thiM  that  Aldphron  listens  to 
Melanius  :— 

**  After  a  night,  tA  it  seemed,  of  ss- 
xious  and  unsleeping  thought,  I  row 
from  my  bed  snd  returned  to  the  gardea. 
I  found  the  Cliristian  alone,  scatcdi  un- 
der the  shade  of  one  of  his  trees,  at  • 
■rnall  table,  with  a  volume  unrolled  be- 
fore liim,  while  a  beautiful  antelope  hy 
sleeping  at  his  feet.  Struck  forcibly  bv 
the  contrast  which  be  presented  to  thoae 
httughry  priests,  whom  I  had  seen  tar- 
rounded  by  the  pomp  and  gorgeousnen 
of  temples,  '  Is  thi*,  then,*  thought  I, 
'  the  fbitb  befure  which  the  world  trem. 
bles— its  temple  the  desert,  its  treasury  s 
book,  and  its  High  Priest  the  solitsiy 
dweller  of  the  rock  !' 

**  He  had  prepared  for  me  a  simple,  but 
hospitable  repast,  of  which  fruits  from  hh 
own  garden,  the  white  bread  of  Olynl, 
and  the  juice  of  the  boney-eane,  were  (he 
most  costly  luxuries.  His  manner  to  me 
was  even  more  cordial  than  before ;  but 
the  absence  of  Alethe,  and,  still  more,  the 
ominous  reserve,  with  which  he  not  only, 
himself,  refrained  from  all  mention  of  her 
name,  but  eluded  the  few  inquiries,  bjr 
which  I  sought  to  lead  to  it,  seemed  to 
connrm  all  the  fears  I  had  felt  hi  parting 
from  her. 

'*  She  had  acquainted  him,  it  was  evi- 
dent, with  the  whole  history  of  our  flight. 
My  reputation  as  a  philosopher— my  dei- 
sire  to  become  a  Cliristhm— all  Was  al^ 
ready  known  to  the  zealous  Anchoret, 
and  the  subject  of  my  conversion  wsl 
the  ^-ery  first  on  which  he  entered.  0 
pride  of  philosophy,  how  Wert  thmi  tfacA 
humbled,  and  with  what  ahame  dM  I 
stand,  casting  down  my  eye,  before  that 
venerable  man,  as,  with  ingenuous  truit 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  intention,  he  wet^ 
eomed  me  to  a  particlpatmn  of  his  holy 
hope,  and  imprinted  the  KISs  of  Charity 
on  my  infidel  brow ! 

**  Embarrassed  as  I  felt  by  the  eoiK 
seiousness  of  hypocrisy,  I  was  eten  stiH 
more  perplexed  by  my  total  ignonmee  of 
the  real  tenets  of  the  faitli  to  which  I  pro- 
fessed myself  a  convert.  Abashed  and 
confused,  and  with  a  heart  sick  at  Ita  owa 
deceit,  I  heard  the  animated  and  cloqueat 
gratulatious  of  the  Christian,  as  tliougb 
\\\o^  yr«>T«  ^(«nTtla  in  a  dream,  wtthoat  lin^ 
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eovM  dfigiiite  but  bf 
i  KverentiftI  bo«r,  u 
Hire  wnnt  of  ffelf-po»- 
if  speech,  nnder  which 

more  of  snch  trial,  and 
Ki  my  imposture.  But 
nj  embwrrassment  ;— 
taking  it  for  awe,  or 
gnorance,  relieved  me 
by,  at  once,  changing 
I  gently  awHkeiied  liii 
aleep,  *  You  have 
doulit  not,  of  my  hro- 
I,  who,  from  his  cave 
ntainn,  neur  the  Red 
ttie  nacriHce  of  thanka- 
Of  hit  wulkfl,  they  tell 
companion ;  but,  for 
:h  a  playful  and  si^ni- 
try  my  powers  of  ta- 
ntler  animals,  this  fee- 
ert  is  a  far  fitter  play* 
ing  his  staff,  and  pot- 
folume  which  he  had 
htfge  goat-skin  pouch, 
it,  *  1  will  now/  said 
my  rocky  kingdom,— 
M  in  what  drear  and 
',  *  fruit  of  the  spirit,* 
»red/" 

ned  with  reverence 
i%  of  Melanius ;  but 
dam  of  the  Enicu- 
still  kept  his  neart 
vful  truths  of  Chris- 
ot  yet  worthy  to  be  a 
1  by  his  own  gloomy 
wanders  among  tbie 

I  the  cave,  to  my  asto- 
ight  within.  At  such 
»tige  of  life  was  wel- 
le  unexpected  appear- 
On  entering,  bow* 
lamber  as  lonely  as  I 
{fat  came  from  a  lamp 
f  on  the  table ;  beside 
volume  wliicb  Mela- 
Hid  upon  the  leaves— 
the  well-known 


t  her  own,  eotild  have 
ption  for  me?-»The 
a  hope  into  my  heart, 
•ppndency  fled.  £vea 
desert  was  foi^gotten, 
ice  brightened  iuto  a 

I  him  of  the  tow  he 
ler  under  the  Her- 
illcfphron,  though 
.  h  irilUng  to  per* 
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auade  her  that'he  k.not  lo;  $n^  ta- 
king up  the  Bible^  hie  cyca  fkll  otf 
tht^  wordi— "  The  Lord  hath  com- 
manded the  bleaHtip^— even  the  life 
for  evermore."  Biit,  alas  f  the  firaudt 
of  the  Memphian  priesthood  hail  dis- 
pelled all  his  trust  in  the  powers  of 
religion.  His  heart  rclapeed  into  ifi 
gloom  of  scepticism,  and  to  the  word 
of  "  Life"— the  only  anBW<er  it  aimt 
back  was  "  Death."  Alethe,  wirh  all 
the  beautiful  meekness  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  strives  not  to  convert  Alei- 
Ehron  by  any  weak  words  of  hcri  ■ 
ut  trusts  in  her  piety,  and  in  tho 
]>()wer  of  prayer.  But  the  ksmod 
Alelanius  shows  him,  from  the  his* 
tory  of  Christianity,  that  tha-Hfl^ 
was  from  Heaven.  He,  in  the  wi#« 
dom  and  knowledge  of  old  age,  was 
privileged  to  speak  with  the  sceptic- 
she,  in  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  youth,  was  silent  before  him ;  bat 
while  she  sat  weeping  at  the  feet  «C 
Melanius,  there  was  to  Akiphten  elei- 
quenee  b^ond  that  of  an  angel's  teioe^ 

*^  In  the  small  orb  of  each  psrtkular 
tear.*' 

'*  After  a  pause,  as  if  absorbed  in  tbe 
immensity  of  the  subject,  the  holy  niSa 
continued  his  sublime  theme.  X<pokfaig 
back  to  the  earliest  annals  of  time^  he 
showed  how  constantly  every  rejapse  oC 
the  human  race  into  idoUtfy  fin  been 
followed  by  some  manifestation  of  diyiae. 
power,  chastening  tbe  propd  by  poidsb. 
raent,  and  winning  back  the  humble  hf 
love.  It  %va8  to  preserve,  be  said,  nnsx^ 
tinguished  upon  earth,  that  vital  tnitii/i^ 
the  Creation  of  the  world  by  one  Soprene 
Being,— that  God  ehose,  ftom  amoaf  the 
nations,  an  humble  and  enslaved  raes  ^— 
that  be  brought  them  out  of  their  caplU 
vity  *  on  eagles'  wings,*  and,  surroandlng 
every  step  of  tlietr  eonrse  With  mirade^ 
phu^  them  before  the  eyes  of  alisiii^ 
eeeding  generationa,  as  the  deposltariee 
of  his  will,  and  the  efsr^duriog  menorials 
of  his  power. 

•*  Passing  then,  in  review  the  loejg 
train  of  inspired  interpreters^  whose  .pene 
and  whose  tongues  were  made  the'echoee 
of  the  Divine  voice,  be  traoed,  throuifl^h 
tbe  events  of  successive  sges,  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  dark  scheme  of  F^vi- 
dence— darkness  without,  but  all  If^t 
and  glory  within.  The  glimpses  of  a 
coming  ledemption,  vuiible  even  tbrbpigh 
the  wrath  of  heaven ;— the  lon^aecica^ 
prophecy,  tbxoa|^  i<t&s(3h>3Eft»\ti(^  xioDeK 
burning  and  aWve,  VRut  Wwjk^  <S«^j(ii8^^ 
chain  (—the  mttoS^  ^t^y^^^**^  ^  ^*^ 
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betrtt  of  mankind  fox  (lie  great  Irial  of    feeling,  lite  tbe  wind  of  tiM  dcMTt*  aii 

tlitir  failh  and  olfcdifnrc  tiiat  was  at 
baiidf  not  only  by  iniracUm  that  appealed 
to  the  living,  hut  by  predictions  lannched 
into  futurity  to  carry  conviction  to  the  yet 
unborn  ;—*  through  all  there  glorious  and 
lieneficent  f^nidationR  we  may  truck,*  said 
l|e» '  the  manitcn  footsteps  at  u  Creator, 
winincing  to  his  grand »  ultimutc  end,  the 
•alvation  of  liii  creatures.* 

'*  Alter  some  hours  devoted  to  these 
lioly  instructions  we  returned  to  the  rn- 
vine,  and  Mt'liinius  left  me  at  my  cave; 
]traying.  as  be  parted  from  me, — with  u 
lienevulenrc  J  but  ill,  alas !  deserved.— 
ih:it  my  soul,  under  those  lessons,  might 
lie  *  ns  a  watered  parden,*  and,  ere  long, 
l»ear  *  fniit  unto  life  eternal.* 

"  Next  morning,  I  was  again  at  my 
atndy,  and  even  more  eai^or  in  the  ta^k 
than  bfforc.  With  tlie  commentary  of  the- 


witheringly  over  me.  Lore,  BeMitj»  Gk>- 
ry,  everything  most  briglit  upon  coith, 
appeared  sinking  before  my  eyca,  under 
this  dreadful  doom,  mto  one  gennnU  mm 
of  corruption  and  silence. 

*(  PoNsessed  by  the  image  ofdeiolation 
I  had  called  up,  I  laid  my  head  on  the 
book  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair.  l>eathf 
in  all  bis  most  ghastly  varieiiea,  pnssid 
before  me ;  and  I  had  continued  thus  for 
some  time,  as  under  the  influence  of  a 
fearful  vision,  when  the  touch  of  a  hand 
upon  my  shoulder  roused  meu  Looking 
up,  I  saw  the  Anchoret  standing  by  ny 
side ;— his  countenance  beaming  vith 
tliat  sublime  tranquillity,  which  a  hope 
beyond  this  earth  alone  can  bettow. 
How  I  envied  him  ! 

<'  We  again  took  our  way  to  tbe  seat 
upon  the  mountain,— tlie  gloom  in  ny 
own  mind  making  everything  around  flse 


Hermit  freshly  in  my  memory,  I  again 
read  through,  with  attention,  the  Book  of     more  gloomy.     Forgetting  my  hypocrisy 
the  I^w.  Uut  in  vain  did  I  seek  the  pro.     in  my  feelings,  I,  at  once,  arowcd  to  bun 

'It     all  the  doubts  and  fears  which  my  itudy 
of  the  morning  had  anvakened. 

"  '  Thou  art  yet,  my  son,'  he  aniwtr- 
cd,  *  but  on  tlie  threshold  of  our  laitb. 
I'hou  hast  seen  but  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  Divine  plan;— its  full  and  con- 
summate perfection  bath  not  yet  opened 
upoti  thee.  However  glorious  that  ma- 
nifestation of  Divinity  on  Mount  Sinai,  it 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  another,  stiU 
more  glorious,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
ii'as  to  burst  upon  the  world  ;  when  all, 
that  liad  seemed  dim  and  incomplete,  wu 
to  be  perfected,  and  the  promiaea,  sha- 
dowed out  by  the  '  spirit  of  prophecy,* 
realized  ;— when  tlie  silence,  that  lay  as 
a  seal  on  the  future,  was  to  be  broken, 
and  the  glad  tidings  of  life  and  immortal- 
ity proclaimed  to  the  world !' 

<'  Observing  my  featurca  brighten  at 
these  words,  the  pioua  man  continued. 
Anticipating  some  of  (he  holy  knowledge 
tliat  was  in  store  for  me,  he  traced, 
through  all  its  wonders  and  mercies,  the 
great  work  of  Redemption,  dwelling  on 
every  miraculous  circumstance  connected 
with  it ; — the  exalted  uatuire  of  the  Being, 
by  whose  ministry  it  was  accomplished, 
tlie  noblest  and  first  created  of  the  Sons 
of  God,  inferior  only  to  the  one,  self-ex- 
istcnt  Father  ;'^he  mysterious  incama-' 
tion  of  this  heavenlj  messenger ;-— the 
miracles  that  authenticated  his  divine 
mission ;— the  example  of  obedience  to 
God  and  love  to  men,  which  he  set,  as  a 
shining  light,  before  tbe  world  for  ever; 
— HUjd,  lastly  and  chiefly,  bis  death  and 
resurrection,  by  which  tbe  covenujit  i»l 
merry  wiut  sealed,  and  *  life  nud  immoi* 
tuUiy  hi  might  to  light** 


mise  of  immortality  in  its  pages. 
t4*li8  me,*  said  I, '  of  a  God  comitig  down 
fo  earth,  but  of  the  ascent  of  >laii  to 
heaven  it  speaks  not.  The  rewanls,  the 
inini^hments  it  announces,  lie  all  on  this 
hide  «f  the  grave ;  nor  did  even  the  Oin- 
iiijKitent  olfiT  to  his  own  cliOHun  servants 
n  hope  beyond  the  impassable  limits  of 
this  world.  Where,  then,  is  the  sah'ation 
of  which  the  Christian  spoke  ?  or,  if 
Death  be  at  the  root  of  (he  faith,  can  Life 
hpring  out  of  it  !* 

**  Again,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment, did  I  mock  at  my  own  willing  self- 
delusion,— again  rail  at  the  arts  of  that 
traitress.  Fancy,  ever  ready,  like  the  De- 
lilah of  this  book,  to  steal  upon  the  slum- 
bers of  Reason,  and  deliver  him  up,  shorn 
and  |>owerless,  to  his  toi's.  If  deception 
— tliought  I,  with  a  sigh— be  necessar}', 
at  least  let  me  not  practise  it  on  myself; 
—in  the  desperate  alternative  before  me, 
let  nie  rather  be  even  hypocrite  than 
dupe. 

*•  These  self-accusing  reflections,  cheer- 
less as  they  rendered  my  task,  did  not 
abate,  for  a  single  moment,  my  industry 
ill  pursuing  iL  I  read  on  and  on,  with 
a  sort  of  sullen  ajmtiiy,  neither  charmed 
by  style,  nor  transported  by  imagery,*- 
that  fiital  blight  In  my  heart  having  com- 
municated itself  to  my  fancy  and  taste. 
'I*he  curses  and  the  blessings,  the  glory 
and  the  ruin,  which  the  historuin  record- 
ed and  the  prophet  predictal,  seemed  all 
of  this  world,— all  temporal  and  earthly. 
Tliat  mortality,  of  which  the  fountain- 
head  had  tasted,  tinged  tlie  whole  stream  ; 
and  when  1  read  the  words,  *  all  arc  of 
///('  tln>t,  iiiid  hU  turn  to  dusl  (i^uiii,'  a 


AHmagh  ^  tina,     li0t«net:.  ■  '  •'' 

a«  (or  iniqaitr/  t# 
,anil  bring '  bciltng 


kawdwnrii.  Suefa 
1^  dispeBMlnn  al 
lee.  In  whoie  band* 
ON  inurnmenti  «( 
!■  (rho,  throu^  ap- 
poimry  reUibulioil, 
ut  4>f  durknra  into 
pranedi  witcltliillr 


nMMd.ifnotton^ 
«,  I  nluninl  M  raf 
mp,iibef»re,Tead]t 

The  volume  wbidi 
PM  replaced  bj  a^ 
M  upon  tlie  t^ilci 
k  ^m  between  iti 
lUnotbanadoul* 
.  I  m*  indebted  fiw 
dandanec  over  mj 
rt  a  Muiething  in  it, 
poaitioD,  that  it  aw- 

more  tban  at  tblt 
i|i|)nhictaing  tbe  vo- 
li^t  gliuened  orer 
It  it  Vint  the  veiy 
cti  tbe  Hermit  IM 


1^  baa  told  He)»< 
■Md  between  hep* 
.  The  good  H«- 
'  Utschment  with 
ia  Alciphnm'a  af- 
ig  orphan  ■  provi- 
iB»t  that  fritntdlew 
lb  death  mtiit  pootl 
bad,  but  the  day 
paration  of  prarer 
ii  a*  even  her  pure  ^  .  „j_^ 
a  admitted,  b/the  ^^.^'SfTi 
'  baptiim,  ip*"  ••"• 
&;  and  the 

the  ring  of  g  -«iin-r 


b  ^e  had  been  inU 


fbat  forrow  U  not 
'  of  derotionj  but 


wiiUag  that 


artmad  ftaa  tbi  WMl^  I  OToMlpaM 
paid  a  TMEl*llWMtihMMbC4B^«E> 
,.  ..-v,  ii«*wlu<*,.«tba«i»lii*  «**•«». 
tWN  call  the  faoly  baid.  ii  the  cmtra  of  ^  lb*  liwtyHt 
iirning  to  bii  care,  Upp«  EsTpt  Ilarai  ac  •Uhgal  (ta« 
on  hia  kntei,  and  ny  arary  ri«lli«  kj  aa'iil  tiaaailiB*< 
be  indeed  a  Being  paMJow  that  poawa»ai»i>  i  1-— iiiwafc 
nanlfind,  bo  wonld  ^nawaiad  aad  wnitawataJ  ^^Ikmtlim 
)Chis  Uulb  into  hia  acenwoetha  p— rto:** »——im*Wt 
vttUy  (^iht  i/ttaff    »w<riBhii»iim«fcii*Ni'ii»i^"  *— 


^^  The  Efficurea*. 

Alethe  brenthed,  fell  </w  to  li«  U«  wil-     tremble  of  fecliiig  in  hii 
dcniesiy  and  that  tlie  world. 

••  £ven  the  thougliCt  of  ny  own  iiathre 
Athena,  that  were  called  up,  at  e^ery 
•Up,  by  tlie  light,  Grecian  ardiilectare 
of  this  imperial  city,  did  not  awaken  one 
single  regret  in  my  heart— one  wiftli  to 
mhange  even  an  hour  of  my  deiert  for 
die  best  luxuries  and  honours  that  await- 
ed me  in  the  Garden.     I  saw  the  arches 
of  triumph ;— I  walked  under  the  superb 
portico,  which  encircles  the  whole  ciiy 
with  its  marble  shade  ;— I  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  the  Sun,  by  whose  rose-colour- 
ad  pillars  the  mysterious  movements  of 
the  Nile  are  measured  ;— all  the»e  bright 
ornaments  of  glory  and  art,  as  well  a«  the 
gay  multitude  that  enlivened  them,  I  saw 
with  an  unheeding  eye.   If  they  awaken- 
ed in  me  any  ihonght,  it  was  the  mourn- 
fill  idea,  that,  one  day,  like  Tliebes  and 
Hcliopolis,  this  pageant  would  pass  away, 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  few  mould- 
ering ruins,— like  the  sea-shell*  found 
irhere  the  ocean  has  been, — to  tell  that 
the  great  tide  of  Life  was  once  there  !*' 

Soon  after  is  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  their  betrothinent. 

**  At  the  accuatomed  time  Alethe  and 
be  ware  at  my  cave.  It  wa%  evident  that 
he  had  not  comrounk»tod  to  her  the  in. 
telligenoe  whieb  I  bad  brought,  for  never 
clid  brow  wear  such  a  happiness  as  tliat 
which  now  played  round  hers ;— it  was, 
olasy  mot  of  thia  earth !  Melanius,  him- 
self though  composed,  was  thoughtful ; 
and  tiie  solemnity,  almost  approadiing 
to  melancholy,  with  which  he  placed  the 
hand  of  Alethe  in  nine— in  the  perfonn- 
ancei  too,  of  a  ceremony  that  tmght  to 
bare  filled  my  hewt  with  joy<— saddened 
and  alarmed  roe.  This  cer*-moiiy  was 
our  bctrotliment,— -the  plighting  of  our 
(aith  to  each  other,— which  we  now  so 


Caept 

_  if  aome 

neUncholy  analogy  occurred  to  him  aabo 
apoke,  th.t  the  good  Hermit  said, '  1  bava 
ob!(er%'ed  in  my  waiks,  that  wherever  tha 
track  of  tlwt  gentle  animal  is  seen,  tbera 
is,  almost  always,  the  foot-print  of  a  beast 
of  prey  near  it.*  He  regained,  however, 
bis  u»ual  cheerfulness  before  we  parttdt 
and  fixed  the  following  evening  for  an 
excursion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  raviM^ 
to  a  point,  looking,  he  said, '  towards  that 
northern  region  of  the  desert,  where  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  encamped  in  their  dc* 
parture  out  of  bondage.*  " 

The  rage  of  persecution  now  burits 
forth  against  the  poor  aecluded  Chris- 
tians— Mt-lanius  ii  a  martyr — and 
Aleibc  iurroundid  with  the  snarei  of 
death.  Her  brows  are  wreathed  with 
one  of  those  chapleta  of  coral,  with 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  yoong 
Christian  maidens  to  array  themselves 
on  the  day  of  their  martyrdom  ;  and 
she  is  flung  into  prison.  AlciphroBi 
through  the  interest  which  his  friend, 
a  young  Tribune^  has  with  the  gaard, 
is  admitted  into  the  celL 

**  She  was  half  reclining,  with  her  laoe 
hid  in  her  hands,  upon  a  eoueh,— at  the 
foot  of  which  stood  an  idol,  over  whose  hi- 
deous features  a  lamp  of  naphtha,  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  shed  a  wild  and  ghastly 
glkre.  On  a  table  before  the  image  stood 
a  censcT,  with  a  small  vessel  of  inceasa 
bpMde  it,— one  grain  of  whicli,  thraam 
voiunturiiy  into  the  flame,  wouhl,  even 
now,  save  that  precious  life.  So  atiaagai 
BO  fearful  was  the  whole  scene,  that  I 
almost  doubted  its  reality.  Alethe !  mf 
own,  happy  Alethe !  am  iU  I  thQHgbt».lin 
thou  that  I  look  upon  ? 

**  Slie  now,  slowly  and  with  difficultyi 
raised  her  head  from  the  couch  ;  on  ob« 
serving  which,  tiie  kind  Tribune  «ith^ 


lemnized  on  tlie  roek  before  the  door  qf    drew,  and  we  were  left  alone.  There  wras 


my  cave,  in  the  face  of  tluit  sunset  hea- 
ytiif  with  its  one  star  stsnding  as  witnesKi 
After  a  blessing  from  the  Hermit  on  our 
spottsai  pledge,  I  placed  the  ring,— the 
earnest  of  our  future  unkm,— on  her  fin^ 
gar,  and,  in  the  blush,  with  which  she 
aunrandered  her  whole  lieart  to  ne  at 
that  instant,  foigot  everything  but  my 
bappineas^  and  felt  secure,  even  against 

<*  We  took  our  accustomed  walk  over 
the  rocks  and  on  the  desert.  Tlie  moon 
was  so  brightyi— like  the  daylight,  indeed, 
of  other  climes-— that  we  could  see  plainly 
the  traeks  of  the  wild  antelopes  in  the 
•and;  and  it  was  not  without  a  vligbt 


a  paleness,  as  of  death,  over  her  features ; 
and  those  t7eH,  whidi  when  last  1  saar 
them,  were  but  too  bright,  too  liappy  for 
this  world,  looked  dim  and  sunken,  .{ft 
raising  herself  up,  she  put  her  hautV  ^^ 
if  from  pain,  to  her  forehead,  whisse 
marble  hue  but  appeared  more  dcHth-Iike 
from  those  red  bands  that  lay  so  awfully 
across  it. 

"  After  wandering  vaguely  for  a  mi- 
nute, her  eyes  rested  upon  me,— and. 
with  a  shriek,  half  terror,  half  joy,  she 
sprung  from  the  couch,  and  sunk  upon 
her  knees  by  my  side.  She  had  believed 
me  dead  ;  and,  even  now,  scarcely  trosU 
cd  her  senses.  '  My  husband !  my  love  !* 
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1  comest  10  uiir  low  be  IbrgottMi.    Shokld  Dm  b«|t- 

iM  1  am  rviu  tiun  ot  fire,  cbraugh  «)iidl  1  Aall  pku 

inled  wildly  lo-morrav,  make  nic  wonhy  ta  be  hwrd 

1  then  drop-  brfbre  tha  Throne  of  Oncp,  I  will  inta»> 

7  knee,  as  if  cede  hit  tlif  wul— I  will  prajthat  It  wtf 

jct  than  with  miBs  lint  "  laherit»«t% 

-rifled  to  the  immonal,  and  MKhaM,"  lAieb  Merer 

I  pang, — ind  offcn,  and  that  tbou, — taj  deal  hmImi^ 

led  to  reant-  —and  L 

with  a  faint  "She bere dropped  bernlee;  theM«|- 

jglitt,  which  mentuy  animatioa,  with  which  danitkiR 

ing,  became  and  afTection  bad  ipipired  heTa  vanlafaed^ 

it  Diy  ufety,  — and  a  darbneH  ovarapread  all  hei  fak;- 

,  ibe  furget  turea,  a  liHd  darknea^ — like  die  eaniw 

ed  over  her.  of  death,_tliat  made  Me  ahuUer  tImHWt 

alone  occu.  every  limb.     Seiiit^  m;  hand  eanVii{. 

tha  tender-  uvely.  and  looking  at  me  witK  a  haiflfl 

-ob,  at  anf  ea^meix,  a*  if  anidon*  to  Iiear  aoMC  eoB- 

have  listen-  aoling  atsuranee  from  my  own  lipv^ 

ileised  erer;  •  Believe  ms,' the  continued,  ■MNiUlllb 

tormenti  they  are  preparing  tor  U^-'^dk 

-the  dreadful  even  thia  deep,  bumtdg  pahi  in  nrbratr. 

Iready  I  taw  wbidi  thej  will  hardly  eqnat,— eeuM  to 

the  torturer  half  ao  dnadful  to  me,  a*  tkt  tbow)^ 

rheela,  were  that  I  leave  thee        '                            ' 

ie  with   the  "HerehervoieeagainMeiiMrbedl 

Hied.  I  flung  tank  upon  my  tm,  and— ^neniliil  Qu^ 

<a  agony   of  let  toe  forget  what  I  then  Mt,— 1,*m* 

,  by  Ibe  lore  that  >he  wat  dying  \  WbetlHir  I  ntMetl 

I  that  await-  any  crj,  I  know  not  t  hut  (he  Tribune 

od,  who  waa  came  nnbing  Into  the  ehaabv,  aad,  Mb. 

aeriflce.^by  ing  on  the  maiden,  aatd,  wilk  a  feae  U 

nxiety  could  of  horror,  *  It  ia  but  too  traaT           '  <'' 

would  avert  "  He thentaldmeinalaw*iole«,«Wft 

coming,  end  be  bad  juat  leamed  boea  the  (willtB  dT 

tb  the  raia  the  priaMi,  that  the  band  rawiditey«M 

CbriattBD'a  hrow  waa— all  borriWeCniat 

■poke, — but  ly  \—*  compound  of  tha  noatdeadly  pot 

■n  reproach,  aon,— Ibe  helliah  invention  of  Ornwi  I* 

laid  mourn-  aatiate  hia  vangeaacs,  and  nake  the  fat 

■pirit   1  bad  of  bis  poor  victim  aocurik  Uy  kat  movfr 

nlylruibhwl  meDtwaaiouotietbat  fatal  wiwib,— •bqt 

Oh.  be  nut  it  would  not  come  away-^t  would  Mil 

would  tempt  come  away  I 

'  my  failli !''  ."  Rouied  bj  the  pain,  aha  a^n  hiol^ 

A  me  to  life,  ed  in  my  face;  but,  unable  to apaaki  took 

le  die,  u  He  baMily  from  her  hoiom  the  •mall  (ilrer 

.die  for  the  crou  which  abc  had  iMiougiit  wk^  ^cr 

f  lesions  we  from  my  cave.    Having  preteed  It  to  bar 

lappynights,  own  lips,  abe  held  it  ennauely  to  wAnt, 

Future  ami-  and  aecing  me  kiaa  the  holy  ^nbol  with 

!  gill  of  eter.  ftirvDur,  looked  happy,  and  amiied.    The 

to  my  soul,  agony  of  death  aecmcd  to  hav*  paaaed 

1  that  thou  away  i— there  came  auddeuly  over  ber 

liall  I  forfeit  featurea  a  heavenly  light,  sona  (bara  of 

■hall  I  deny  which    t  felt  deicending  into  ny  own 

1  learned  to  soul,  and,  in  BfewmiMile«BiatB,iheci- 

pired  in  my  arma." 

,'  elie  conii-  _                        ....... 

ting*  on  her  The  great  moral  Mall  worb  of  lite 

«,— they  are  tion  shooM  perraeUe  tite  ii^oto^>«'vu^ 

bean  a>  true  maai,  not  meKlT  »o\>e  itaidi  i9&  %>k 

en,— nor  in  unexpected,    peritapa   Bnacoo«n«Mft 

minis  •li'ill  corruscation  at  the  c\(Me.     K\  "fe*  «*- 
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.  tflstrophc  of  a  Tragic  Tale  must  we 
lean  our  brow  ou  our  hands,  and  be* 
gin  inquiring  at  the  toul  within  us, 
what  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  acted  agonies  of  all  the  phan- 
toms that  arc  now  gone  into  darkness 
and  dust?  One  continuous  master 
•emotion  must  have  been  with  us  from 
the  uplifting  to  the  letting  down  of 
the  curtain,  making  us,  if  we  have 
looked  and  listened  aright,  better  be- 
cause wiser  men,  with  more  power 
orer  the  passions  of  our  individual 
•elves,  because  with  more  knowledge 
of  the  passions  that  belong  to  human 
nature  at  large.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  poetical  justice,  as  it 
is  d^t  out  by  genius,  to  the  creatures 
moving  along  Fancy's  enchanted  floor, 
and  that  justice,  that  from  highest 
Iieaven,  is,  day  and  night,  seen  smi- 
ting the  children  of  men.  Have  not 
all  the  events  of  real  life,  great  or 
small,  each  its  own  moral — Uiat  speaks 
cither  with  a  still  small  voice,  or  trum- 
pet-tongued,  the  whisper  and  the  blast 
equally  intelligible,  and  easy  to  be 
understood  ?  How  is  this  to  end  ?  is  a 
question  that,  in  reading  any  wise  fic- 
tion, is  seldom,  if  ever,  distinctly  put 
by  the  awakened  mind  to  itself,  but 
the  passion  with  which  it  peruses  con« 
tinually  involves  the  forward-looking 
hopes  and  fears,  from  which  such  a 

Siestion  would  spring.  Although 
ouds  and  thick  darkness  gather  over 
the  agents  and  events,  and,  as  it  were, 
shut  up  the  prospect,  as  mists  to  a 
man  walking  smong  the  mountains 
suddenly  enshroud  the  scenery,  that 
a  moment  before  held  its  beauties 
dose  upon  his  eye,  yet  we  read  on, 
assured  that  the  path  of  life  will  soon 
in  light  reappear,  just  as  we  walk  on 
|iot  doubting  that  the  wind,  or  the  sun- 


shine, will  ere  long  reveal  the  land* 
scape,  with  its  torrents,  its  wood,  and 
its  rocks. 

It  is  thus  that  true  genius  deab 
with  this  world  when  it  wishes  to 
shew 

Truth  serene,  by  fkiry  fiction  dreas'd. 

And  in  the  Epicurean,  Mr  3foore 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  such 
^reat  aim.  The  subject,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  the  Immortality  of  the  Seal. 
A  false  philosophy  had  darkeneii  or 
destroyed  that  bel:ef,  in  a  mind  natu- 
rally noble  and  highly  gifted  ; — by  a 
true  religion  we  see  that  belief  resto- 
red. To  incline  that  naturally  noble 
and  highly-giftefl  mind  to  the  true  re- 
ligion, was  Uie  chief  and  high  design 
of  the  poet — and  that  was  efftct^d  by 
the  combined  operation  of  all  the  hest 
feelinj^s  and  thoughts  with  which  love 
and  sympathy  can  inspire  a  man's 
heart.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  to 
Alciphron's  spirit  the  "  burden  of  the 
mysreryofall  this  unintelligible  world 
is  lightenetl,"  and  the  doubts  and 
fears,  the  misgivings  and  the  terrors, 
which  it  may  be  almost  said  natural 
religion  awakens,  revealed  religion 
sets  to  refct.  Let  Mr  Moore,  then, 
be  assured,  that  by  this  work  (mere 
talc  though  it  be)  ne  has  done  a  ser* 
vice  to  his  kind-— as  all  writers  do, 
each  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
he  has  received  the  endowment  of  ge« 
nius,  who,  perceivingand  feeling,  every 
hour  of  their  lives,  that  without  reli* 
gion — that  is,  Christianity — ^man  de« 
spairs  whenever  he  dreoms  of  the  doom 
of  the  dust,  consecrate,  as  far  as  their 
condition  will  allow,  their  best  powers 
to  the  illustration — or  the  enforcement 
of  Divine  Truth. 


Printed  fry  Ballanfytie  and  Co,  Edinhtirf^k, 
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We  scarcely  eTer  met  with  a 
striking  specimen  of  frothy,  shallow, 
pointless,  feeble  decUmatioD-— of pue* 
rile,  low,  scurrilous  '^  sound  and  fti« 
ry,  signifying  nothing."  It  fallfl  gnat* 
ly  below  the  common^plaoe,  tawdry^ 
insane  rhapsodies  of  Shiel  and  0'Caa« 
nell.  But,  howerer  contemptible  it 
may  be  in  itself,  it  forms  part  of  the 
Edmborah  Review,  and  it  exhlbiti  in 
rich  pnnusion  the  diaracteristiei  of 
the  party  for  whidi  it  combats.  It  wilt 
therefore  be  of  use  to  us  in  making  the 
dissection  we  have  mentioned. 

Second  thought  uUa  us,  that  we 
have  here  used  the  term  Party  very 
iropro{>erly.  Tho»  to  whom  we  ha?e 
given  it,  uniflmnly  eaU  their  oppo- 
nents **  a  base  ftdion"— ''  an  imoe* 
cile  faction" — '^  an  unprincipled  fkc« 
tion,"  &c.  This  would  scarcely  tempt 
us  to  retort  the  term,  faction;  but 
when  we  look  at  them,  we  perodve 
that,  in  numbers,  prindplet,  and  eon« 
duct,  they  exhibit  every  charaeteris« 
tic  of  a  taction ;  and  that  we  should 
be  unjustifiably  ''  liberal"  were  we 
to  give  them  a  better  title.  Having 
no  genius  for  liberality,  and  being  ex- 
cessively fond  of  calling  men  and 
things  by  their  ridit  names,  aecordo 
ing  to  the  good  old  laws  of  'Snfd&Ai 
nomenclature,  we  shaSl  thxoui^MiQX 
our  paper  give  them  the  ^[VTO^per  %xk^\* 
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Minibters,  aud  ilxeiv  sup]H)rters  of 
all  ileDominatiun^,  so  conduct  thein- 
BclvcSj  that  tliose  who  ilitt'cr  from  tliein 
TOUBt  either  hhov/  ihc  world  what  i]il/ 
rtralJy  are,  or  submit  to  moritl  assassi- 
nation. Wliin  wc  look  at  the  bom- 
bastic egotism  and  adulation  with 
which  tkey  overwhelm  themselves  v^o 
are  lost  in  astonishment.  I.  says  one 
of  them,  called  a  new  world  inio  ex- 
istence— i  and  my  brclhriMi  arc  the 
Turgots  and  Galiieos  of  tlie  age.  I 
and  my  friends,  says  another,  arc  tiie 
only  friends  of  education — we  are  tlie 
])reaent  Lockes  and  N'ewtons.  Every 
measure  of  mine,  s^iys  a  third,  is  ab- 
solute perfection.  We,  says  a  fourth, 
comprehend  all  the  talents  of  the  em- 
]»ire.  My  ]K)litical  economy,  says  a 
fifth,  is  positively  infallible.  Tach 
thn*:  lauds  himself  and  his  brethren. 

The  article  of  the  Edinburgh  lle- 
Tiew,  entitltd,  the  "  Society  for  the 
IJidiision  of  I'seful  Knowled;:e,"is  evi- 
dently from  the  pen  of  Mr  lirou^zham. 
It  slates,  the  Society  was  formed  by 
"  Mr  iir4m«;ham,   with   Lord  .John 
Hussell,  Dr  liUshington,  Mr  Craw- 
ford, William  Allen,  and  ulhtr  Imtwn 
fiiendi  to   i/if  educa/ion  iinJ  imjjrorr'- 
ment  of  muiddnd ;"   and  it  puttSs  it 
hugely.     Here  we  have  Mr  Brough- 
am daubing,  not  only  his  friends,  but 
himself  with  fulsome  panegyric.  The 
same  article  8{K>aks  of  a  treatise  which 
is  preparing  by  **  a  celebrated  ]>hiIo- 
sopherand  statesman."     Whom  does 
the  Edinburgh  Keview  thus  dub  with 
the  title?  An  Edinburgh  Ueviewcr, 
to  wit.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  ! ! !  These 
people  can  never  s]>'.'ak  of  tliemselves 
without  boasting  of  their  "  cidarged 
views,"    iheir    **  enlightened    Sinti- 
ments,"  tlieir  *'  i»hilosophical  princi- 
ples," &-C.  ike. ;  and  proclaiming  them- 
selves to  l)e  mi  n  of  science,  philoso- 
phers, and  stausmen,  of  the  very  first 
virder.     Before  the  change  of  Minis- 
try, the  House  of  Commons  was  chiefly 
< occupied  in  dilating  on  its  own  trans- 
cendent wisdom,  and  hearing  its  lead- 
«  rs  praise  themselves  and  each  other. 
Mr  Canning  puffed  the  **  immense 
jibilities," and  " vastac([uin>ments" of 
Mr  Brougham.    ^Ir  Brougham  puff- 
ed tlie  '*  splendid  genius"  and  ''  un- 
answerable speeches"  of  ^Ir  Canning. 
The  Premier  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
were  enraptured  witli  each  other's  elo- 
(j[uence.    The  encomiastic  hyperbole 
wds given  and  received,  from  the  high^ 
•*r  Uf  the  tovrtst,  nuiil  each  got  Amu- 


self  voiod  .1  perfect  proiii^y  oi  geiiiui 
and  wisdom. 

With   regard  to    their   press,  il.r 
Morning  Chronicle  advertises  itseif  {!> 
be  in  everything,  but  especially  in  lav; 
and  efjiiity,  the  most  knowing  and  en- 
lightened pa])er  that  ever  was,  or  evi  r 
will  be,  published.     The  Timc-s  pru- 
tests    thitt    it    underst^inds   shippih^ 
nuich  better  than  the  shipovrncrs,  tha. 
it  nnderiitands  agriculture  much  bel- 
ter than  the  agritulturisi*--, —  in  a  Vioril, 
that  its  knowlidge  and  wisdom  on  al 
matters   are  boundless.      The   Edin- 
burgh Keview  maintains  that  it  is  a 
mass  oi'  onnriseience  and  infallibility. 
The  obscure  news-sheet  which  cannot 
put  torth  a  sentence  of  sense  and  gram- 
mar, insitits  that  it  is  incapable  of  err- 
ing.    M'hile  their  Tress  speaks  thus 
of  itself,  it  he.:j)s  upon  its  luidcrs  all 
the  inti.ited   ]''ancgyric   that  Easter'! 
servility  ever  invLnied.  ^Ir  Canning;'* 
eloquuioe  was  like  the  sun  ;  his  pow- 
ers were  i(»o  va>t  for  language  to  dj- 
scribe — Mr  Ikougham  is  the  greate^ri 
mun  of  the  age ;  his  ahilitie^i  are  su- 
perhuman—  iMr    Hui»kisaon    is    tlio 
wisest  .Minister  that  ever  lived — Sir  .1 
!IMaekinto^h  is  a   celebrole'd  phi]os.>- 
])her  and  statesman — all  are  six'cimen s 
of  magnificent  perfection.  If  this  Fac- 
tion and  its  writers  arc  to  be  belie ve(\ 
they  are,  not  only  the  greatest  niei 
the  universe  t^ver  knew,  but  they  an- 
far  more  than  men.     They  are  fr*-: 
from  the  infirmities  and  im^icrfectior^ 
of  human  nature.   They  are  in  every- 
thing, excepting  jK-rhaps  power,  tl: 
equals  of  the  Deity. 

Never  until  these  days  did  ]iun).V: 
vanity  make  such  a  loathsome  dibpln 
oi'  its  own  guilt  and  deformity — neie 
before  did  the  ap|>etite  lor  uduhitio.: 
exhibit  so  much  brutish  voracity,  u- 
desceml  to  such  base  and  disgracefii' 
means  ibr  gorging  itself. 

'J'he  contempt  which  tliesc  peop.*c 
CiUit  upon  all  who  differ  from  theui, 
is  of  L-ouree  exactly  proportioned  U 
the  adoration  which  they  lavisli  on 
themselves.  They  are  finisheil  inlo- 
lerants  and  exclusionists.  ]Jke  the 
iioman  Catholic  Clmrch,  they  jiro- 
claim  that  there  cannot  be  anything 
out  of  their  creed  and  communion, 
save  error  and  wickedness.  As  to  their 
admitting  that  an  op|)oncnt  may  be  the!  r 
equal — that  he  may  be  cntitle-d  to  bo 
treated  with  common  courtesy  on  the 
wore  of  ability  or  motive — it  is  out  oi 
V\\e  (\\\e  iiUvwv .    1 1  w  on  Id  be  «^omoth  I  n  ^ 
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the  Dulot  of  Welliilgt4)ii,  Umlt  KMon, 
Grey,  Bathunt,  Lauderdale^  Malmes« 
bury,  &c.  &g. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  article  he 
baa  th«  incrolible  courage  to  venture 
upon  a  f^ous  assault  on  a  dead  pe» 
riodical.  He  says  that  in  doing  this, 
he  rakes  up  ''  from  the  kennels  of 
oblivion  the  remains  of  drowned  abor- 
tions, which  have  never  opened  their 
eyea  on  the  day«  or  even  been  heard 
to  whimper,  but  have  been  at  once 
transferred  from  the  iiltli  in  which 
thev  were  littered,  to  the  filth  with 
which  they  are  to  rot."  He  says 
further,  *'  Bad  as  this  work  is,  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  any  which  has  ap- 
peared against  the  present  administra- 
tion. We  have  looked  everywhere, 
without  being  able  to  find  any  anta* 
goniat  who  can  possibly  be  as  much 
aahameil  of  defeat  as  we  shall  be  of 
victory." 

"  All  the  talent  (of  the  Press)  has 
been  on  one  side.  .  .  .  The  able  and 
roepectable  journals  of  the  metropolis 
have  all  supported  the  new  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  attacked,  on  the 
other  hand,  bj  writera  who  make 
every  cause  which  they  espouse  despi- 
cable or  odious— by  one  Paper,  which 
owes  all  its  notoriety  to  its  reports  of 
the  slang  uttered  by  drunken  lads 
who  are  brought  to  Bow-street  for 
breaking  windows — by  another,  which 
barely  contrives  to  subsist  on  intelli- 
gence from  butlers,  and  advertise- 
ments from  perfumers.  With  these 
are  joined  all  the  scribblers  who  rest 
their  claim  to  orthodozjr  and  loyalty 
un  the  perfection  to  which  they  nave 
carried  the  arts  of  ribaldry  ana  slan- 
der."— **  We  feared  for  a  moment 
that  their  aervility  (that  of  the  scrib- 
blers,) mif^t  overpower  their  malig- 
nity. .  .  They  have  been  kind  enough 
to  spare  us  the  discredit  of  their  al- 
liance. We  know  not  how  we  ahould 
have  borne  to  be  of  the  aame  party 
with  them.  It  is  bad  enough,  God 
knows,  to  be  of  the  same  species." 

Young  Vaidd  then  ketnms  to  the 
assault  on  the  defunct  publication. 
He  pricks,  and  scratches,  and  kicks 
the  poor,  passive  oorpae  until  his  small 
strength  is  exhausted;  and  then  lie 
thus  expresses  his  admiration  of  hiiiu 
■elf  for  having  deigned  to  undertake 
the  perilous  exploit.  "  We  once  heard 
m  sdioDlboy  relate^  with  evident  satis- 
faction aud  pride,  that  he  had  been 
borsewhipped  by  a  Duke ;  we  Iruvt 


that  our  preeent  oonileacenaon  wil 
be  as  highly  appreciated." 

Although  the  names  of  these  Dak« 
of  literature  are  pretty  notorloos,  we 
will  here  give  them,  for  the  amusemeit 
and  edification  of  Uioae  to  whom  thtf 
may  be  unknown.  The  Duke  wha 
writes  is  Mr  Thomas  Macaulay,  the 
son  of  an  East  India  and  Sierra  Leoae 
merchant  and  broker.  The  Dnke 
who  pubhshes  is  Mr  Francis  Jefeyi 
wlio,  notwithstanding  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage,  continues  to  go  the  Cir^ 
cuitH,  pleading  for  pickpockets  and 
venders  of  forged  notes,  like  any  Com- 
moner. The  Dukes  who  aid  and  abrt^ 
are  Mr  Henry  Brougham,  Sir  J.  Mack* 
intosh,  knight,  the  liev.  Sidney  Smith« 
aud  otliers,  whose  rich  blood  and  pa- 
ternal acres  are  covered  by  that  IB- 
penetrable  cloud  which  sits  upon  thov 
of  the  Duke  of  Craigcrook. 

When  we  look  at  what  m  have 
transcribed,  we  feel  ashamed  for  hi^ 
ving  defiled  our  pages  with  it.  Spesk 
of  abuse — of  ribaldry  and  alander— 
of  imbecility  and  bigotry*-of  hlind 
and  depraved  ignorance  f-— the  wont 
piece  of  composition  that  baa  ai^eaiw 
ed  against  the  Ministry  is,  on  theea 
matters,  purity  and  perfection,  conu 
pared  with  the  Kdinburgh  BLeview. 
We  seriously  ask  Mr  Jeffinj,  what  he 
expects  to  gain  for  himself^  his  work» 
and  his  party,  by  the  publication  of 
such  low,  brutish,  crasy,  powerien 
blackguardism?  The  very  mmnd« 
lings  know  it  to  be  unmixed  muignant 
falsehood ;  and  they  know  likewise 
that  he  publishes  it  with  a  pofect 
conviction  that  it  is  such  falocbood. 

These  extraou  from  the  Edinbnnh 
Review  form  a  correct  aDCGimen  of 
the  language  of  the  whole  FaetioD* 
However  impotent  such  language  nay 
be  when  used  bjr  such  persons  aa 
Mr  Macaulay,  it  has  its  effect  when 
gravely  uttered  in  Parliament  by  Mi« 
nistcrs  and  I^slaton ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Party^  as  a  whole,  ia  pro« 
ductive  of  the  worst  evils.  If  an  in- 
dividual in  the  House  of  Commons 
oppose  the  Faction's  ilogmas  and 
schemes,  he  is  not  replied  to  widb 
fiict  and  argument,  but  he  ia  ailenoed 
with  sneers,  derision,  and  slander :  he 
is  charged  with  uttering,  from  bate 
inotivcfi,  Kcntiracnts  which  are  below 
refutation.  After  being  thus  treated 
in  the  House,  the  Preis  ooven  him 
with  every  stigma  tliat  can  render 
>^Kii  \\\^  o^^\.  ^  ^^blic  contempt  and 
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as'J  a'.  ."iM'>;  fo^'-'^.'/rit,  and  a'j  uti'.r 
il'.-'ii'itioii  o:  ori^rina-iv.'.  Tj  !*;•.- 11  «r 
ati'.tnp*.:  h';  lia-  rni'i','  ^o  t:»e-*.k  on 
i.i'.li^T  vubjcci-,  he  h'l".  iitvtr  r^cn 
.'ilwve  in'r*li'>cr:*v.  Wi.tn  wre  'av  that 
l.'>ril  (j«/fi',nch  i-.  !i;"yjil-:iai'jrt«l,  ho- 
.i'.turable  inari — that  h<*  py^.^*:"'.-*^  much 
Lio^xl  !-.env?,  lh'ju>:h  hi-:  «c'|UTcintriiB 
ltl"  very  hinitvl — and  thai  h»r  owrn 
«  :;l*  o!"  the  bc:?:  of  plain,  onlinary, 
(.very- (lay  uiidtrntandin^rs,  thou.t;Ii  he 
iias  no  pretensions  to  be  cillcd  a  mm 
oi*  ^eat  talent,  we  ^ay  all  in  his  favuur 
th.it  tlic  country  will  sanction. 

Mr  Krougham  is  a  man  of  frreat  ta- 
Icnu  and  acquirement?,  the  value  of 
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br-r,  :  :■:  : . :-..  :-.-=:  in  ilsis  c^Qfrtrr. 

jr.'i:::i.:.  ::.;:  1*:  ercr  haz&nkd  in 
«.::ri'.r  :.as  ^rtrn  iii?LSe*i — his  doctrines 
CI  .:'-T..rr.i2rr.:.  his  f<>l:dca]  ecenomT 
— -4 1 . 1.  r  sa:  d  ■  i  urli  ^-  ih  *  war— all  he  faai 
si:d  d-irinz  itt  \kacc,  hare  been  pro- 
c!  iiTierl  by .  \>crinivn!  t3  be  a  mass  of 
t-TTor,  He  i«  buhcd  under  5uch  a  load 
of  decisive,  irrt-n-ovable,  defCmctiTe 
reiutaiioii.  a.^  never  before  fell  on  anf 
one  bcannz  the  name  of  statesman. 
^transe  to  sav !  this  has  not  liriven  him 
from  {loliticai  life— It  has  not  ooveml 
him  with  universal  ridicule  as  a  political 
authority — he  still  nuts  forth  bis  dos* 
mas  with  his  wonttil  contidence — and, 
ill  the  number  of  the  KdinbuT|;h  Re- 
view before  us,  he  has  the  incredible 
hanlihood  to  proclaim,  that  all  who 
diiftrr  from  him  **  have  beeu  bom  a 
Century  too  late !' 

Mr  Huskisson  spent  a  long  life  in 
ParliameTit  and  office — in  those  places 
which  attnnl  the  finest  field  for  th*' 
(ii«:p]ny  rf  t;iif  11 1 — witlioiu  tasting  pa>- 
vv^'vnr.  \\\\\wv.\l  having  any  ^inuiv 
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impated  to' him;,  aiul  without  biding 
ranked  higher  by  aiiy  one  than  a  third-i 
rate.  He  was  a  stranger  to  prai^'e^ 
until  it  was  given  him  by  the  Wliig 
trurapeiers^  for  embracing  Whig  Po- 
litical Kconomy.  This  ot  itself  would 
describe  the  exact  calibre  of  ^Ir  Hus- 
Kisson.  His  s])ecches  and  writings 
are  all  borrowed — his  principles  and 
deductions,  assumptions  and  reason- 
ings, are  servilely  taken  from  others, 
without  having  the  semblance  of  ori- 
ginality imparted  to  them  in  the  pro- 
cess. His  powcTs  are  of  a  humble 
order,  and  lie  owes  them  chicHy  to 
mechanical  toil;  in  strengtli  of  un- 
derstanding and  general  ability,  he  is 
considerably  inferior  to  Lord  Gode- 
rich.  His  speeches  on  matters  not 
connected  with  trade  and  finance  are 
absolutely  contemptible. 

What  character  is  given  to  the  ^  lur- 
quis  of  Lansdowne  by  his  worship- 
pers? Do  they  invest  him  witli  great 
genius,  and  pluce  him  in  the  first  cla»s 
of  Statesmen  ?  No.  In  respect  of  ge- 
nius they  arc  silent,  and  they  merely 
say,  that  he  is  a  respecta1)le  and  mo- 
derately able  niun.  He  approaches 
the  level  of  Lord  Godericli,  but  the 
latter  is  his  superior  in  both  ex|)e- 
ricnce  and  practical  ability. 

We  ne«l  say  but  little  of  Mr  Tier- 
ncy,  for  all  sides  have  placed  him  on 
the  shelf.  Had  his  honesty,  disin- 
terestedness, and  mental  courage,  bet  n 
equal  to  his  ability,  he  would,  at  this 
moment,  liave  been  in  public  estima« 
ti'on  the  first  statesman  in  the  coun- 
try, lie  has  coquetted,  looked  at  in* 
terest,  hunted  place,  compromised, 
surrendered  his  judgment  to  others, 
spun  round,  and  truckled,  until  he  is 
trusted  by  none,  and  placed  in  ofHcial 
dignity  below  the  underlings.  May 
sttcli  conduct  always  be  so  rewarded  ! 

Where  arc  we  to  iind  the  evidence 
lliat  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  is  ''  a  celebra- 
ted philosopher  and  statesman?''  Does 
it  exist  in  that  book  on  the  French 
Revolution,  every  page  of  which  has 
been  refuted  by  experiment ;  or  in  his 
heavy,  prosing,  superficial  articles  of 
the  Edinburgh  flievicw,  which  have 
shared  the  same  fate ;  or  in  his  inqjt 
and  nugatory  labours  on  the  Criminal 
Laws ;  or  in  his  inflated  and  violent 
speedies  on  the  Slavery  Question  ?  If 
not,  where  is  it  to  be  looked  for  ?  The 
truth  is,  in  infirmity  of  judgment,  and 
Ignorance  of  real  lite,  Sir  James  is  on 


a  liar  with  Mr  Brougliam ;  in  othoi 
respects,  his  eulogists,  including  Mi 
Brougham  himself,  will  admit,  that 
lie  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  Mv 
lirougham.  As  a  writer,  his  superior 
in  genius,  and  even  in  talent,  may  be 
found  in  every  resi^ectable  periodical. 
The  puffing  that  is  heaped  upon  him 
makes  him  an  object  of  compassion, 
when  he  is  eoinpared  with  Burke, 
Pitt,  Fox,  or  ('anning.  He  is  mode- 
rately, and  only  moderately,  gifted  in 
genius  and  ability ;  and  those  who  be- 
stow on  him  the  superlatives  of  pa- 
negyric, only  make  lum  ridiculous. 

Putting  out  of  sight  the  heads  we 
liave  examined  individually,  can  a 
member  of  the  Faction  be  found  who 
has  put  forth  evidence  that  he  possess- 
es a  greater  share  than  ordinary  of  ta- 
I'.nt?  Have  Lords  Holland,  Grosve* 
nor,  King,  J.  l{us»ell,  Nui^ent,  ^c. 
ever  put  forth  such  evidence  ?  Has  any 
such  evidence  ever  been  ])ut  forth  by 
Mr  S.  Rice,  Mr  P.  Thompson,  Mr 
Warburton,  Mr  O'ConncU,  Mr  Shiel, 
Alderman  Wood,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson  ? 
We  do  not  ask  for  tlie  opinion  formed 
of  these  people  by  those  who  oppose 
them,  but  we  ask  for  the  dispassion- 
ate, impartial  opinion  formed  of  them 
by  the  country.  This  opinion  is,  that 
no  body  of  men  ever  existed  before, 
them  wiiich,  as  a  whole,  contained  so 
littl^genius  and  talent — was  so  scanti-* 
ly  furnisheil  with  knowledge  and  sa« 
gacity — abounded  so  profusely  with 
(lolts  and  dunces. 

We  will  now  glance  at  tlic  litera- 
ture of  the  Faction,  and,  of  coursi\ 
the  first  wc«rk  that  meets  our  eye  is 
the  Kdinbur<;h  Review.  W*hat  is  it 
as  a  political  work  ?  Is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  ]ioint  to  the  principles,  specu-. 
lations,  an<l  predictions  it  published 
during  the  war ;  and  to  the  terrible^ 
blackening,  blasting  refutation  wbich 
the  course  of  events  cast  upon  it,  from 
its  first  to  its  last  syllable?  Need 
we  describe  what  it  has  published 
during  the  peace — its  revolutionary 
dreams — its  insane  Political  Economy ; 
and  show  that  up  to  the  present  hour 
the  same  terrible  refutation  has  been 
cast  uix)n  its  every  line  by  experi- 
ment? If  the  character  of  a  work 
is  to  be  estimated  by  tlic  truth  or 
falsehood  of  its  doctrines  and  pre^ 
dictions,  as  demonstrated  by  unerring; 
and  decisive  tests,  the  EdinbuTgli  Ue-* 
view  is,  from  beginning  to  cwl,  v^^«i.- 
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•peet  of  poliUot,  the  bmmI  ignoMnt^ 
•illy,  blundering,  faUadous  one  that 
ever  cauaed  •  wmite  of  type  and  paper. 
The  other  publications  of  the  Fao- 
Uott  have,  with  two  or  three  apostate 
exceptions,  fbllowed  the  Review; 
dierefore  the  tame  brand  sits  upon 
them.  Let  any  man  place  before  him 
tiie  files  of  the  Times,  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, &c,  and  compare  what  these 
papers  have  published,  with  the  de- 
monstrations of  history.  He  could 
not  find  employment  better  calculated 
to  fl^l  him  with  merriment ;  and  he 
will  rise  from  it,  astonished  that  such 
publications  have  not  been  annihilated 
by  the  scorn,  laughter,  and  derision 
or  the  community. 

When  we  examine  the  hiatory  of 
the  Whig  and  Radical  members  of 
the  Faction,  we  find  that  for  their 
whole  lives  they  have  supported  the 
erroneous  side  of  every  question.  The 
events  of  the  war  proved  that  their 
counsels  would  have  ruined  the  em« 
pire,'  and  made  them  the  laughing- 
stock  of  the  world.  When  the  war 
ended,  they  were  wholly  stripped  of 
teputation ;  the  most  unscrupulous 
swaggerer  among  them  durst  not 
daim  for  them  any  character  for  ta- 
lent; the  nation  derided  them  as 
simpletons,  and  hated  them  as  ene- 
mies; and  not  one  durst  show  his 
fkce  in  public,  save  under  the  mask 
of  Toryism.  Experience  has  proved 
during  the  peace,  that  everything 
they  have  opposed  has  been  wise  and 
beneficial ;  and  everything  they  have 
supported  has  been  erroneous  and 
pemidotts.  Their  history  Terms  a  se« 
ries  of  overwhdraing  proofs,  that,  as 
statesmen,  they  are  utterly  destitute 
of  talent— they  are  imiorant  and  im« 
becilc  in  the  last  degree — they  are 
only  capable  of  devising  and  advoca- 
ting what  would  be  destructive  to 
their  country  and  their  species. 

When  we  examine  the  history  of 
the  Tory  ^lembers,  we  find  that  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  were  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  Mr  Canning  until 
he  espoused  their  doctrines.  Until 
then,  the  very  people,  who  are  now 
heaping  such  sickening  and  outrage- 
ous adulations  on  his  "  boundless 
Eowers  and  patriotism,"  prodaimcd 
im  to  be  destitute  of  both  talent  and 
int^ity.  ]!ilr  Tierncy  derided  what 
he  represented  to  be  bis  superfidal 
and  weatrical  dedamation.  Sit  V. 
Btmlctt  denounced  wliat  he  inWmalcA 
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tobehia  Ijrtnnieal  princi^ka  Mid  rob- 
beries of  the  publie.  Every  Whig  and 
Radical  voice  was  nised  in  execnting 
what  it  fklsdy  called  hia  flashy,  empty 
nonsense,  his  jobs,  his  hatred  of  free- 
dom, and  his  dishonesty.  We  find, 
further,  that  the  renuuning  Tories 
who  are  in  office,  were  but  uninfliieiH 
tial  underlings  in  the  Minbtrr,  when 
that  policy  was  oursued  whicdi  raised 
the  empire  to  tne  highest  point  of 
greatness.  They  were  then  the  ob- 
jects of  Whig  contempt,  and  they  were 
scarcely  thought  worthy  of  Tory  praise. 
They  gained  the  puffing  of  the  Wl^ 
by  embracing  their  prindples;  um 
the  country  has  reaped  flotafng  from 
thdr  measures  since  they  bcdidta)}  lesd-' 
ers  in  the  Ministry,  save  evil  and  dit* 
tress.  They  can  point  tonothll^u 
the  fruit  of  the  talents  whidTuej 
state  they  possess,  save  a  mass  of  pub- 
lic loss  and  suffering,  never  sutpasKd 
in  magnitude. 

These  are  the  coalesced  Whigs  and 
Tories  who  proclaim  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet that  tbey  comprehend  "  All  the 
Talents,"  and  that  all  who  difiSr  from 
them  ought  to  be  hunted  ont^todety 
for  incapacity  and  want  of  princuk* 
They  remind  us  strongly  of  the  ^m- 
dren  who  occasionally  exhibit  on  stffti 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Tht 
urchins  recdve  so  much  artifldal  ex* 
altation,  that  ^cy  can  even  look  down 
with  contempt  on  the  stature  of  a  life 
Guardsman :  their  macnifloentahitade 
is,  however,  composed  mainly  of  stilU 
and  it  only  shows  their  actual  dimi- 
nutivcness  more  strikingly.  Themenn 
hers  of  die  Faction  exhibit  on  similar 
stilts.  They  take  a  tottering  stride^ 
they  make  a  staggering  leap— «id  then 
they  exclaim.  Behold !  what  giants  we 
are,  and  what  pigmies  are  all  other 
people!  They  cannot  peredve  that 
their  borrowed  1^  only  enable  the 
world  to  judge  the  more  correctly  of 
their  real  dwarfish  dimennoDs.  Air 
Brougham  once  spoke  in  Parliament  (tf 
**  Brummagem  statesmen ;"  it  fimns 
the  most  correct  appellation  for  them 
that  language  can  supplj.  They  dis- 
play a  little  illegal,  borrowed,  outside 
brilliancry,  but  3l  beneath  is  lead  and 
brass ;  the  first  rub  of  use  exposes  the 
worthlessness  of  the  counterfeits. 

As  the  Faction  boasts  so  extrava- 
cantly  of  its  new  policy,  foreign  and 
domestic,  wc  must  now  subject  this 
Yvew  ^Ucy  to  examination. 

TV\<^V^K\^Rv^^'ww\^3BA\Viia  coin- 
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d  wholly  of  Pbiloflophcny  and  that 
oceeds  exclusively  on  Philosophy ; 
iierefore  ask^  what  is  Its  Fhiloso- 
?  la  it  history  teaching  by  ex« 
le — ^ii  it  correct  deductions  drawn 
1  incontrovertihlc  facts— docs  it 
1  its  principles  and  reasonings  from 
hs  placed  above  question  by  time 
experience  ?  No— vul^r,  anti- 
ted  Philosophy  like  this  it  dis« 
•Mm  It  never  refers  to  history — it 
*r  appeals  to  example — it  ncvtr 

I  the  results  of  experience.  Mr 
agham  could  not  be  so  unphiloso-i 
!U  as  to  sliape  his  education,  and 
T  schemes,  by  what  history  has 
Le  known  touching  the  nature  and 
mnstances  of  mankind.  Mr  IIus« 
on  could  not  be  so  unphilosophi* 

II  to  abolish  old  trading  laws  and 
ems,  and  fonn  new  ones,  upon  the 
pie,  unvarnished,  arithmetical  de« 
istntions  of  actual  experiment. 
i  Philosophy  of  the  Faction  is 
e  deluding  by  romance  and  im« 
lire*  It  proceeds,  upon  assump- 
.  and  paradox,  which  it  invents 
Ae  aunple  process  of  reversing 

OfMoions  established  by  history 
em^ience.  It  rcauires  no  other 
Kence  that  a  principle  is  false,  and 
Item  is  pernicious,  than  the  fact, 
;  trial  has  proved  the  one  to  be 
if  and  the  other  to  be  beneficial. 
;  a  feature  does  it  display  to  pro- 
e  the  belief  that  it  flows  from  re- 
ch,  investigation,  and  impartial 
jment;  but  it  contains  proof  in 
ry  part,  that  its  exclusive  parent  is 
assumption,  that  all  established 
lions  and  institutions  ought  to  be 
eked,  merely  because  they  are  es« 
lished,  and  without  any  reference 
beir  truth  and  utility. 
liese  Philosophers  incessantly  and 
ntatiously  scoffat  **  the  wisdom  of 
ancestors."  What  is  this  wisdom  ? 
I  the  lessons  of  history — the  results 
experiment — the  truth  and  know- 
i;c  which  post  ages  have  collected 
n  actual  men  and  things,  in  their 
ious  circumstances  and  relations. 
I  to  be  seen  in  our  laws  and  con- 
ition.  They  scoff  at  this  wisdom 
he  mass,  and  they  attack  it  in  de« 
.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  law— 
nglc  regulation,  or  custom  of  so- 
y—or a  single  institution  in  this 
ntry,  which  they  do  not  pronounce 
te  either  most  baleful,  or  faulty  be« 
d  endurance. 

fit  bo  Askcfl,  how  is  it  poMnXitc  tot 
or.  XXIT. 
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racVvwork*  ton  they  arc  asliittTj  ami  neonnry 

17  ia  ■boTc'  in  the  last  decree. 

IS  necessary  '  Of  conrsey  me  Faction  can  nerer  do 

er,  as  to  re-  Irrong ;  wbaterer  its  innovations  mm 

^  this  ren«  yields  they  most  of  necessity  be  al- 

:fais  Pt>pery  ways  beneficiaL  FuUic  knses  axe  hdd 

iblc.    That  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  those  who 

m\,  is  to  bo  cause  thcm-^puUic  distress  ia  cited  to 

1 ;  and  that  demonstrate  llie  unerring  diancter  of 

mfess  is  be«  its  source— -names  are  made  to  dfeAntf 

;  destroyed,  the  nature  of  things,  independently 

lation  mm  of  consequences ;  and  the  Faction  ii, 

»e  far  more  what  it  represents  itself  to  he,  perfectly 
infallible.     That  human  impudence 

rftil  engines  has,  on  the  one  side,  been  carried  to 

orks,  18  the  this  portentous  hciglrty  ia  tatoplKhing ; 

ulrocates  is  but  it  is  still  more  aatoniahfiifey  Uiit 

"  and  what  human  credulity,  on  the  o^K  >Wi^» 

nd  antiqua-  has  been  so  imposed  on. 

;iatc  the  as-  Wc  preface  our  examintltalMif  the 

of  the  ones-  Faction's  policy,  with  this  aeconnt  of 

M*  abolished  its  Philosophy,  because  each  17SII  il* 

lliberal,  an«  lustrate  the  other.  Wc  now  phoe  hc^ 

em  must  be  fore  us  its  Foreign  Folioy.     ,  . 

is  a  "  libc-  It  swaggers  in  the  mosi  outragooui 

nd  fact  and  manner  ot  the  recognition ,  by  this 

imstanccs  of  country  of  the  new  SliiM^flLSooth 

d, — expedi«  America.    It  rqiresenta  thalFSa  was 

0  be  wiioUy  its  own  act,— that  it  waa.. 111^11%— 
as  this  iii,  it  that  it  was  something  wUriMP W" 
8t  testimony  magnificent  genius  lUonR:  opipK'lttvc 
ivail  against  concei?eil  and  accompliilMdT^B  «<e- 
:-names.  gard  to  the  originality  of  thianeogni'* 
the  innova-  tion,  it  was  a  servile  copy  off  niiafc  was 
luce  injury,  done  some  years  ago  towaida  certain 
ij  ury  would  Colonies  of  this  country  by  the  nations 
d  tney  not  of  the  Continent,  and  of  what  had 
Shipowners  J ust  been  done  towards  the  new  Repub- 
«8sion  that  lies  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
B,  Mr  Hus-  The  whole  scheme  was  therefore  sto- 

be  so,  but  leii,  in  the  first  instance,  from  defunrt 

would  have  Continental  despots.     Passing  from 

;ation  Laws  this,  the  question  admitted  of  no  dif- 

Ile  de«  fercnce  of  opinion,  save  one  of  time 

of  positive  and  manner:  it  strictly  waa-^Shall 

without  at«  the  recognition  be  made  ait  present  hi 

J  proof.    If  a  certain  way,  or  ahall  it  be  defened 

resorted  to,  until  it  can  be  made  in  a  difoent 

ided  on  the  way  ?  Difference  of  opinion  did  not, 

benefited  fo-  ana  conld  not,  eo  beyond  this, 

lembers  and  The  Philosophers  decided  on  frnme- 

1  have  con-  diate  recognition.  They  assigned  as 
njured  this  their  reasons,  that  it  would  serve  the 
ive  boasted  Republican  and  benefit  our  own  trade. 
I  expedient.  At  the  time  they  gave  no  other  lea- 
been  advan«  sons. 

Is  a  last  re-  With  respect  to  serving  the  Repnb- 

are  called  lies,  it  waa  pleaded,  in  jostificatioo  of 

;"  they  may  the  recognitum,  by  ita  ^cial  parents, 

^^Rr^cT*  thmt  it  md  not  make  tUa  country  a 
ti,  "  /Amw   p^ty  iQ.  file  jrar,  in  any  wat  bctirten 
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Mtants  of  ^th  AmericA  were  to  dnw  Che  FaoUon  UudB-  ilacif  to  lumaidi 

from  their  independence^  liheral  ideiSi  ftilly.    Now  it  dedtfet  that  we  woe 

flOid  repuhlican  institutions^  the  nt«  solemnly  hoond  to  act  as  we  liaTO  toe 

most  measure  of  prosperity  and  feli<*  by  treaty,  and  surdy  the-  iVilfifaaat 

iiity.  How  has  this  been  verified  ?  In  of  a  treaty  is  not  a  matter  to  boast  fC 

the  same  manner.    These  inhabitants  On  its  own  showing  we  had -here  as 

enjoy  lesi  real  liberty,  less  freedom  alternative. 

from  oppression^  less  security  of  per«        That  the  inde|iendent  natiens  of  the 

■on  ana  property,  less  order  and  p>ros«  Continent  practically  £onn  m  fedcnl 

|ierity-*less  of  everything  that  good  union,  and  that  no  one  has  a  ridbt-to 

government  ought  to  yield,  than  the  make  changea  within  itself  which  my 

taibaects  of  any  of  the  continental  des«  be  calculated  to  overthrow  the  sofefB- 

potisms.    Their  condition,  instead  of  ments  of  ita  neighbours,  so  doetriiw 

improving,  gets  worse  ;  and  military  which  has  been  lidd  down  by  the  ndh 

despotism  seems  to  be  the  point  to  Heists,  whidi  has  been  repeatoe  by 

-which  their  republican  tyrants  will  the  most  eminent  of  our  statesawn, 

Jcad  them.  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  coiamon 

•    Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  reason  and  natural  right,    ft  waa  ds* 

ireal  character  of  the  Faction's  pliiloso-  dared  by  various  membeia  and  aein- 

Sf.    It  made  no  inquiry  into  the  ef-  papers  of  the  Faction,  that  the  cita- 

t  which  the  independence  of  Spa*  bliahment  of  the  Portngueae  Consti- 

nish  America  would  have  on  the  less  tutiou  would  inevitably  orertum  the 

obvious,  and  more  important  of  Bri-  government  of  Spain.    Thia  dedanh 

tish  interests.  It  made  no  inquiry  into  tion  was  in  redity  a  dedaiution  Aat 

the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Spain  had  a  clear  right  in  public  law  Co 

inhabitants.    It  proclaimed  that  no-  put  down  thia  constitution  br  war.  To 

thing  more  was  necessary  for  filling  aay  that  SiMiin  has  no  right  to  wsr 

8ouu  America  with  every  blesung,  against  that  which  is  sure  to  Ofer* 

ahan  separation  from  Spain,  and  re«  throw  her  government  if  ahe  do  not 

publican  institutions.  The  absence  of  war  against  it,   is  to  deny  her  the 

ibreign  dominion  and  king,  was  to  be  rights  of  self  defence  and  pnMm« 

the  absence  of  every  evil,  and  the  pre-  tion. 

aence  of  everf  good.  This  philosophy  .    Whether  the  treaty  bound- ni  to  wh 

thus,  in  drawing  its  deductions,  dosed  dst  Portugal  in  a  war  pcovokcd  fay  a 

ita  .cyea  to  everything  it  ought  to  have  change  made  by  heraelf  in  her  ibna  of 

looked  at ;  it  uied  fact*  like  these— itfae  government,  which,  according  to  the 

same  ooat  will  fit  every  frame  and  suit  opinion  of  most  people,  mai.  the  oon« 

.all  lands  of  weather ;  the  cart  will  drag  fession  of  her  putisanay  was  caloola- 

the  horse,  and  iron  will  be  changed  ted  to  involve  Spun  in  dvfl  war^  and 

into  gold  from  recdring  the  name^  overturn  her  govemnent^  ia  a  ^a»- 

and  they  have  naturally  metwith  over^  tion  that  we  put  to  the  rtflacting  and 

•whelming  refutation.    Theindepend*  impaitud.    Our  fUth  ia  ninnaA  tathe 

cnoe  and  republicanism  of  South  Ame-  sleeve  of  no  man ;  then&ra  we-  asow 

rica  have  yielded  nothing  to  the  inha-  our  belief  that  it  did  not.    If  it  did.  It 

bitanu,  putting  out  of  sight  a  handful  bound  us  to  trample  on  pahUc  law,  lo 

of  petty  tyranta,  save  hitter  evils ;  and  vioUte  our  oUigmns  to  ethar  Saitei^ 

in  every  way  they  have  injured  the  and  to  revdutioniae  one  enatej  at 

cause  of  red  liberty.  the  mere  bidding  of  anothor. 

. '  We  speak  thus,  not  only  as  friends        What  we  have  written  in  tbb  Ma« 

to  Britiah  interesti,  but  as  friends  to  gaxine  against  Cathdidin  wfll  suffice 

the  pe(^  of  South  America.    With  to  prove,  that  we  think  at  nnfawnir- 

na  mere  namea  weigh  nothing.  When  ably  of  Uiose  who  are  called  die  Apes* 

we  see  changes  and  forms  <»  govern-  tolicals,  aa  the  Factwn.    We  cannot 

nent  extoUd  to  the  clouds  solely  for  however  assent  to  the  doctrine,  that 

dieur  names,  when  their  consequences  the  end  saiictifiea  the  meana ;  with  ns, 

ave  of  the  most  baleful  character,  it  is  good  roust  be  acoompliahod  in  a  law* 

our  duty,  as  friends  to  liberty,  hu-  ful  honest  mannir,.or   not-  at  alL 

nanity,  and  the  generd  wed  of  our  Whether  the  gOT^mment  of  &Mun  be 

species,  to  expose  the  profligacy  of  a  bad  or  a  good  one,  baa  notmng  to 

those  who  so  extol  them.  do  with  the  matter:  it  ia  sufficient  fin: 

The  expedition  to  Fortugd  is  the  -ua  to  know  that  thia  government  m 

aextpohii  ofCor&gxx poUcy, on  wUsh  a»G»id^¥i\A3&^Uw  a iiricd/law* 


1W7.3 


n€  FaeHon. 


Ihl  OMj'tkai  H hnlMeii  long reoiw-  vcnuMBC  It  i»  cMi? 
aInA  to  tU* eBOBlry  and  the  wortd;  tkmal  ntlpathY  of  flp 
tbatitlloBe  wliidi  thii  oountiTlutt  gtl  into  mnoiliip,  a 
«»  r^t  Id  changt ;  and  that,  like  all  way  fot  their  union.  F 
^tlMTcovenuncntSyithaaa  dear  right  aoe  will  he,  that  theigi 
to  dmnd  itMlf  ftom  deetmcdon.  combine  to  expel  ui,  i 
Widi  regard  to  Spain  and  Tivkeyy  inta  one  kinmoiny  ai 
Mhiiatera  aeem  to  oe  at  thk  moment  mcana  to  cxdnding  in 
«cwilely  following  the  ttepe  of  Bnona-  tinent.  At  any  rate, 
iNUlt;  th^  act  aa  though  national 
taw  «oa]d  DO  tortured  into  any  mean* 
4Bg  that  their  quirking,  pettifogging^ 
•and  cafiriee  mav  proicnbe.  Public 
Inteifetaj  aa  weuaa  publie  honour, 
fliako  thia  a  matter  to  be  deeply  de- 
^pMred* 

1  And  now  for  the  real  fhiite  of  our 
pcdiey  touching  Portugal.  It  is  ad« 
mittod  by  the  Faction,  that  the  mut 
of  the  people  of  Portugal  are  decided- 
ly hostile  to  the. constitution.  Our  warinlurei 
troopa  are,  therefore,  in  reality,  for*  acandalous 
•  cing  a  torn  of  goTemment  upon  them, 
'WhiAk  ther  hate,  by  British  bayonets. 
We  are  filling  Portugal  with  distrae- 
tioD  and  strife,  reducing  her  to  insol- 
vency by  hesTy  expenses,  and  Mnging 
opoo  her  almost  erery  ill,  when  there 
h  no  probability  that  our  efibrta  will 
do  mote  than  give  to  her  constitution 
•momentary  existence.  We  are  doing 
thia  in  direct  violation  of  that  first 
naad  principle  of  the  Faction,  that 
2m  form  of  government  ought  to  be 
dboicn  by  die' people. 
•  By  thia  noliey  we  are  furnishing  a 
yrateoct  and  a  neoessity  for  the  conti- 
sued  occupation  of  Spain  bv  the  ar- 
anka  of  France.  We  are  romenting 
dkmkfu  and  distnction  in  Spain,  and 
-itiflia|g  IB  her  evtrvthing  essential  to  any  war  between  Bi)u 
€nahhng  her  to  advance  in  good  go-  all  Protestsnt  and  Cat 
iMiwentaad  rational  frsedonu  Were 
aha  doctrine  of  the  Faction  even  true, 
^lat  her  government  ought  to  be  d^ 
-atEBfedy  we  axe  anrronnding  it  with 
^Freneh  troopa  to  its  proteetion,  and 
giving  ineiaased  power  and  rigour  to 
2U  iia  worst  quahties.   Wa  an  inju- 


Fortugal  is  pretty  sur 
ikte  of  our  tnde  with  fi 
treaties  cannot  aecure  i 
The  Faction  next  \ 
eendent  wisdom,  in  re 
licy  towards  Turkey  an 
be  the  Turks  and  Gn 
mav,  we  ask,  in  the  f) 
rignt  in  public  law  '. 
ilussia,  and  France,  t 
tween  them  ?  The  pre 
ures  other  stste 
falsehood, 
ted,  then,  should  this  i 
United  States  go  to  v 
nental  governments  wc 
in  maklns  war  <m  dt 
to  compel  it  to  accept 
peace  from  the  other 
dicUte?  Inadditwn  t 
in  all  probability  wo 
now  en<led,  had  it  m 
interference.  The  pn 
religion  ia  alike  indi 
Turks  ore  not  want 
Greeks  because  they  i 
religion  has  nothing  * 
matter.  If  thiaprete 
then  in  any  war  betwi 
Indian  suEijects,  all  CI 
ought  to  arm  to  sopp 


the  worid  should  take 
aoore  of  religion.  Whs 
iih  government  may  1 
it  has  long  been  rei 
others,  and  it  ia  in  its 
to  other  states,  as  well 
apecti,  as  much  withii 
ling  and  distressing  the  people  of    iaw  of  nations,  as  the 


l^Ndn  in  the  most  grievous  manner. 

With  rc||Brd  to  ourselves,  thia  po- 
licy ia  adding  largely  to  onr  expendi- 
ture, and  creating  a  necessity  for  new 
taxea.  It  is  causing  us  to  be  detested 
by  Portugal  and  Spain.  We  have  at 
•present  no  other  hold  of  the  former, 
4han  that  which  is  given  us  l^  treaty  thingtodo.  Thequeai 
and  the  sword.  We  are  hated  by  tlie  and  ri^t  between  naU 
{friviliged  dasses;  we  are  haled  by  am^ucs^^&wiin^ 
4lie|ie^xJa;  and  we  shall  aoon  be,i{  YMfneiX^ne)  ^^''^ 
.«».■»  not.  already,  hated  by  the  (so*     Consnnt^^^SMM^v 


ment.    If  the  prindf 
that  this  government 
tected  by  public  lawj 
despotism,  it  must  ai 
law  altogether. 

With  daasical  reeoL 
thies,  and  partialities, ' 


Am 


2'kt  F^iion. 


Okt 


4iBiial1aw^'aiid  H  fonift  a.pNccdeiil 
jrhidl  wiU  amply  Jaitify  tne  Conti«* 
uental  govemmeiita  in  iDterfering  in 
any  wmr  that  our  own  gOTerament  may 
have  with  its  Iriah,  Indian,  or  Ame* 
XMan  attoiGCDii 

In  the  Moond  place  we  aak,  what  is 
the  motive  of  Riuiia  for  interfering  ? 
Is  U  fnendriiip  for  constitutional  go- 
'Vernment^  ana  hatred  of  despotism  ? 
The  Faction,  blind  as  it  is,  will  scarce- 
)y  rqdy  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  no- 
torious that  she  is  interfering  solely 
for  purposes  of  aggrandisement:  to 
^remove  all  doubt  on  the  matter,  she 
is  now  sending  one  of  her  own  crea- 
tures to  be  placed  at  the  hrad  of  the 
Greek  government.  Why  is  France 
Mfiericriog?  Do  her  measures  against 
Iter  PrciS  and  her  Protestants,  and 
her  general  policy,  prove  that  she 
jeiDB  us  ia  tne  crusade  to  multiply 
constitutions  and  serve  fkeedom  ?  No* 
ihing  sudy  eould  be  more  hidioous* 
ly  prapoetenma  than  the  nro&ssioni 
of  powers  like  theses  that  the^  are  ao* 
tuaited  by  humani^  and  friendship 
for  the  Greeks.  The  mie  expects  to 
xeap  great  direct  benefit,  and  toe  other 
expecta  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  unity 
and  greatness  of  the  British  empire, 
by  the  interference^  And  this  coun- 
try is  guiltv  of  the  suicidal  folly  of 
making  itself  their  tool  in  the  busi- 


For  years  the  leading  publications 
of  Government  have  been  sounding 
the  trumpet  against  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Russia ;  they  have  denoun- 
ced these  prqjects  as  being  partly  di« 
reeted  against  our  Indian  Empire.  She 
hat  takoi  such  a  place  amidst  nations, 
ibat  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
make  her  the  olgeet  of  jealousy  to  all 
fiurope ;  she  has  been  pointed  out  as 
being  now  that  rival  to  this  country, 
wliicii  France  once  wtis  in  mpect  of 
iwwer  and  influences  Ever  since  the 
war  ended,  her  preponderating  influ- 
cnoe  with  the  Continental  cabinets  has 
been  complained  of,  as  highly  mis* 
chievaus ;  and  in  all  rivalry  between 
lu  and  other  nations,  but  esjiecially 
the  United  States,  her  prejudices  are 
against  us.  We  need  not  prove,  that^ 
lit  the  balance  of  power,  Turkey 
mdfjtu  heavily  against  her,  and  in  m 
•our  of  this  country.  Turkey  in  war 
can  effect  much  against  her  in  the 
wav  of  divwsion,  and  she  jforma  a  va» 
Jtam  bnhrark  to  tmr  powcwiona  ia 


ing  to  sever,  mH  oiUf  Gvteoe,  but.  If 
the  Treunry  priata  nmy  be  bdievfld^ 
Egypt  likewise,  from  Turkey. 

With  respect  to  the  Grecian  "we  an 
merely  transferring  them  ftom  Tn* 
key  to  Russia ;  we  axe  giving  them  at 
real  independence.  If  Turkey  sabnk 
to  the  disgraceful  dictatioo,  and  reMBa 
ihe  nominal  sovereignty  oTcr  tbea^' 
still  the  real  sovereignty  far  poraosM 
of  mischief  will  pass  to  Ruseia.  Witk 
respect  to  Egypt,  no  constitotion,  ns 
liberty,  no  humanity,  ao  pretext  cm 
be  pleailed  for  thus  pnUing  to  picoes 
an  old  empire,  and  an  old  and  tSuth* 
fUl  friend  of  this  country.  We  am 
throwii^  Turkey  ahnoal  whoUjr  ouft 
of  the  balance  of  power  ;  and  giving 
to  Russia  a  large  addition  of  botti  no- 
aitive  and  nnative  weight  in  it.  We 
are  arming  the  enemy,  fnpniing  ooiv 
advea  lo  his  attacka,  and  diwipating 
our  resouroea  at  the  same  ■MaaaU 
We  are  dving  a  lam  incaeaae  of 
means  to  that  power,  waidi  even  aow 
poasesses  meana  sufficient,  if  dbonseU 
ly  used,  to  enable  it  in  a  iew  years  to 
overawe,  and  dictate  to/  the  whols 
Continent. 

We  wish  the  Gredcs  every  bleariag 
that  men  can  possess ;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  serve  them  at  the  expeaae 
of  tnis  country  and  the  world.  If  diey 
can  fight  out  their  independence,  m 
them,  no  matter  how  it  may  opente 
on  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  assist  in  aacrifidng 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  them.  What 
will  be  the  gain  to  mankind  at  laige^ 
if,  in  aerving  these  two  millions  ef 
Greeks,  the  meana  be  ^rsated  fia- 
throwing  bade  our  own  one  hnndNd 
millions  of  subjects  -in  the  East  Ib» 
dies  to  thdr  former  tynnny  and  de» 
gradation  P  What  will  be  the  gtin  to 
constitutional  freedom  and  the  '*  mtaA 
of  intellect,"  if,  in  serving  theae  two 
millions  of  Greeks,  Russia  be  dodied 
with  the  power  to  prescribe  laws  to 
the  whole  Continent?  Arid  What  will 
be  the  pin  to  the  best  intetate  of  the 
world,  if,  in  serring  these  two  millions 
of  Greeks,  all  obraience  to  nationil 
law  be  destroyed,  and  that  power  be 
undermined  which  givea  to  Enriaad 
her  influence  with  other  nations  ? 

On  thia  question  the  Faetnm  dia> 
playa  its  accustomed  diahonesty,  blindp- 
ness,  and  hoatility  to  Rritish  interesta 
To  its  romance,  ovary  fstsWished  prin- 
d^e  of  law  and  rij^t  mnst  ba  saeri* 
fteeau  *Vq  ^^  vmt.  €uicied  baoifit 


a  l^lsn  this  toaattj  to 
f^Mlfna  n  du  bMt  MOOT 

, , „  Futioa  OM  f« 

p  irm   Imedftiblaj    tbcy 


. whole  'nA' 

^  wtthont  chedt  w  diSoaU 
aed  not  nf  how  tbeM  pr»i 
mbfenmUhd.  9ac3ipn>< 
■ftri«g,taipnmheiy,>ad, 
'•Mtdlltutenedlo.  - 
tnt  j^u^  the  Faetioi  pnv 
wi  fiM  aim  wiS^  \a»  B^ 
hwnotry  mm  &«  Holr 
aiM  Tnwf  ef  Oh^  iR  !■»• . 
tbe  finndio  iheftc^dtat 
dfis  MinelTcs  dw  aistflt 
n  Hthe  janUtkn  mAih- 

MVWptVt  nt  ^mCflT'  rV^ 
V^  ftoatwn  Im  nniod  fai 
Hbu,  in  coqjanctbn  widt 
wpf  m  §n  fiitcinff  ft  wnu  of 
ilvpoB  die  people  of  For' 
kid  fir  dtem  bjr  dietr  "  !»• 
■bforaiga,  vludi  Ihejr  de> 

%dw  aMerdon  af  du  Fie< 
mmet,  ud  dnt  difi  ootm- 
■Md  itidC  at  dieltad  of  tbs 
rV  dw  wdtM,  what  bcne- 
or  aie  likelf  to  be^ 


b^£tftii 


■jt?  ne  Idea.  ifB  Oink.     feowIlj^iibdatttJnMM 
^IdiLonl  Holland.. If M    bLfctBnriatdtokanrirtifr 

^ '-  Ualorii^' '  -^  '— -""-'-^ 

madedi 


idvlNddii 

jiVat  die 

'    aaahftoneeplaeadliv. 


b^ntoditrvtm 

dte  drftllilWI,  MM 


4|e 


Thu  Faction* 


-Co«t. 


mexoben  of  tlic  Fackaon  arc  furiously 
^^liTided  on  the  question,  and  not  a 
lew  of  them  have  declared  a  republic 
to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  our  own 
monarchy.  This  will  show  how  in- 
competent the  nation  in  general,  and 
■the  Faction  in  particular,  are  to  de- 
vise forms  of  covernment  for  the  in* 
habitants  of  other  countries. 

Republicanism  works  well  in  the 
United  States ;  in  South  America  it 
works  destructiTely ;  in  France  it  pro- 
ducod  the  most  terrible  erils ;  and  in 
states  now  no  more  it  often  worked 
ikr  more  perniciously  than  any  mo- 
narchical despotism.  A  limited  mo- 
narchv  works  well  in  England  at  prc- 
aeat,  but  formerly  it  often  worked  in 
|be  most  tyrannical  manner.  The 
constitutions  established  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  a  few  years  ago  worked  far 
more  oaleAiUy  than  the  despotisms 
they  for  the  moment  destroyed.  This 
la  not  incapable  of  solution.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  Faction,  that  an 
I^Molute  monarchy  would  be  the  best 
l»f  all  forms  of  government,  if  it  could 
1)6  ensured  proper  qualifications,  and 
idaced  under  proper  preventivf;s ;  and 
this  is  tantamount  to  the  admission 
that  a  republic,  or  a  limited  monarchy, 
ia  a  worse  form  of  government  than 
an  absolute  monarchy,  if  the  proper 
qualifications  and  preventives  cannot 
be  provided.  From  what  must  these 
quuifications  and  preventives  dow  in 
a  representative  form  of  government  ? 
The  inhabitants  at  large ;  thev  must 
choose  the  rulers,  and  restrict  tne  con- 
duct of  these  rulers.  If  they  be  in- 
capable of  doinff  this — ^if  they  choose 
on  false  principles,  and  either  cannot 
influence  the  conduct  of  their  rulers, 
or  influence  it  to  give  it  a  vicious  di- 
rection, the  tyranny  and  injustice  of 
a  representative  form  of  government 
must  necessarilv  be  more  active,  com- 
prehensive, ana  baleful,  than  those  of 
an  absolute  monarchy. 

It  irresistibly  follows  from  this, 
that  a  nation  might  enjoy  more  real 
liberty,  and  more  good  government  of 
mrery  kind  under  one  of  the  Conti- 
nenul  despotisms,  than  under  a  re- 
public, or  one  of  the  Faction's  Consti- 
tutions; and  that  nothing  but  full 
and  accurate  evidence  touching  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  a  peo« 
pie  can  prove  that  they  need  a  change 
oif  government^  or  point  but  what 
cwajge  would  be  the  most  suitable 
far  them.    It  raiinot  be  nccewar^  foT 

1(» 


us  to  prove,  that  change*  ought  not 
to  be  made  for  the  porpqie  or  giring 
the  people  a  more  opptreaiye  am  un« 
just  government;  and  that  nothing 
can  justify  them,  save  evidence  that 
they  will  benefit,  not  a  (action,  not  a 
handful  of  ambitious^  profligate  up- 
starts, but  the  people  at  large. 

These  self-evident  truths  will  of. 
course  be  derided,  as  all  truth  is,  by 
the  mock  philosophy  of  the  {'action ; 
but  this  will  not  change  their  cha- 
racter. 

And  now  what  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Faction  ?  It  has  placed,  according  to 
its  own  swaggering,  the  English  Go- 
vernment, or,  in  other  words,  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  the  disaffected 
and  traitorous  of  all  foreign  countries, 
to  protect  and  aid  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  subverting  by  rebellion  toeir 
respective  governments.  It  does  not 
even  sav  tlut  it  has  done  this  to  serve 
the  rights  and  interests  of  England; 
but  its  onlj  plea  is— accordins;  to  its 
own  theories,  and  dreams,  ana  he^* 
these  governments  ought  to  be  demo- 
lished and  replaced  with  di&rentones. 
We  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that 
in  this,  it  is  causing  Enghmd  to  vio- 
late in  a  flagrant  manner  the  rights  of 
other  nations;  and  is  creating  not 
only  a  justification,  but  a  necessity, 
for  the  combining  of  other  nations  to 
crush  England  as  a  despiaer  of  law 
and  right,  and  a  common  disturber 
and  enemy. 

What  are  these  ibreign  Liberils 
with  whom  England  is  thus  connect- 
ing herself  t  Speaking  generally,  tl^y 
are  in  both  creed  and  profligacy  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  French  Jacobins: 
many  of  them  are  professed  lepoUi* 
cans ;  they  are  democrats  in  politics, 
and  infidels  in  religion ;  and  toey  arc 
distinguished  by  the  most  childish 
imbecility.  In  respect  of  both  charac- 
ter and  numbers,  they  form  a  pirtty 
despicable  faction  in  every  country  ; 
they  have  not  a  single  characteristic 
to  render  them  worthy  the  name  of 
party.  In  S^iain,  the  French  invasion 
proved  that  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  against  them ;  the  same 
has  just  been  proved  in  Portu^ ;  and 
indisputable  proof  of  the  same  has 
been  exhibited  in  France,  and  Ac 
other  Continental  States.    En^and, 
in  connecting  herself  with  tbeie  men, 
ia   arraying   herself  quite  m  much 
against  the- people  as  against  the  go- 
icmivient^  of  otneiF  countries. 


Tht  Tuetiim. 

Ito'MMpMUMgfr  ilwHii-  'liiR'lin;«fytetk».neM(u« 

«  iptuhd  b;  Muid  prinol-  aiM  ratarj  *tldl  Blni^ ._,  ^ 

riih«dl«MUblUhin'«eikt),  «f  brtngiagilnafli  anr^  plaifbrvpati ' 

fiimn  of  goveriMDcnt,  in  -the  liamul  nee>  '    * 

dw  thejr  cMk  to  (I«itro<r ;  .    Now,  what  mmld  not  the  "  Brota- 

laetioa  iuelf  csnnot  pletd  tntgem,"  but  the  aterling  ■tetealBtn 

dr  ftvbur.    It  (luffh  ihetn  do  tofmpnVet&eoondiiiontfribti'in- 

"  Ubanl  and  pnligliMiefl  hibiuiitioftlteOoDtiDMitr  H«wqnlil 

l"  but  when  it  hu  to  tpedi  not  begin  with  dw  point  of  iIm  ^ifct 

If  of  their  principle*  ind  in  order  to  bnild  downinid%  bdt  lie 

ai,  it  is  conttraJDeil  to  own  wo«ld  follow  Niemie,  Bod  ffimrtwiiro 

■bouDd  with  errors.    The  with  impcr  ind  io)M  ftmnduioni. 

hrir  constitutiani  have  been  KnoiAbai  tbu  all  would  depend  on  the 

r  tried.   In  France  they  e»-  pooiite,  he  would  qaali^  them  iW'cx- 

canititmion  inflnitely  more  ercidng  tlw  iroat  befim  ^ni&rlt. 

.and  nemieioiu  than  the  He  wtmldat  the  flnt  be  t^allf  want 

tbey  dniTOTeJ;  tliry  did  tonditngnditicalii^ttaBdpnrfbin. 

n  tenth  Amniea ;  ther  did  '" 

p  Sjitln,  and  they  did  the 

totuga].     Dedaive  failure  to  purify  n 

id.  them  everywhere.    The  ibopemicioi 

*•  they  have  act  up  have  draainert,  b 

ifl  to  atand  ;  in  e*#ry  qnar-  laadiing  the 

■nth  America,  these  conati.  lion  of  aodM 

ra  speedily  fallen  to  pieces,  ,«d  with  eOBi 

n  the  aniiDoaity  of  tha.peo-  ~' —  — ""  ' 


en  iDOfter.    ii  i»  maiier  ot  wub  mes. 

ko,   that   thew    Liberala  witboUMjl 

MraneouB  principles ;  and  golitiGaL  dut 

rer  faulty  tlie  euating  w^  «wtT  lo  iba 

of  the  Continent  may  be,  ctviliiatiav, ' 

n  replaee  them  with  oUiera  aoltdaiim,  ai 

lialty— with  oihna  oUcnla-  bUnjr  It  to  ta 

ila  in  a  manner  that  would  Sw  benefit,  u  tm  conatitatiw).    At 

I  even  in   England— with  ««eryatcpM  would  add  largdy  Is  Mai 

Oynnauitahle  for  the  peo-  UbeHy— toarcnrity  of  penoaaMdpra- 

coold  not  endure,  which,  perty— to  mfnl  .good  goronm^t; 

Mtuntary  cxintenee,  would  and  M  WotOd  plaee  hia  codntn  in  a 

nnny,  ii^utiica,  and  vio-  aitsatioa  wkieh  wosld  Tender  itm- 

which  would  end  in  oivU  pbariUa  far  Mrihkal  flvidon  lb  be 

.anarchy,  blood,  miaery,  vhbbeld,  aM 'tdii^  mMld  etiifalt  ft 

Mbliihment  of  datpotiim,  to  be  graniad  vitbfat  aintwMon  or 

I  grindina:,  for  a  tioM,  than  dai^rr.    If  tenlly  &«e  nvertunqm 

exiiting  despotiaios.  e*«r  be  findy  eatriblubM  «1  tbaCdn- 

idon  haa,  thenfoie.plaeed  tinnt,  ibey  BttBt  bp  titewHlad  in 

I  the  head  of  the  foreign  tUa  manner.'  v 
Idothii  in  reality.    1.  To         Tbe  "  BtaMMi 

rights  of  other  nations,  by  nalnraUr  Mvw  ■ 

part  of  a  common  diaturber  OOQr 

:    9.  To  oppoae  hersdf  aa  with 

■e  opinioBi  of  the  people,  nlab 

if  the  goverumcnt*  of  oiDer  the  f 

&  To  OTertbrow  Cnrcign  and 

ta  for  others,  when  ifca  ia  own 

Kpable  of  deridioB  what  Mo 

rrminent  would  be  the  bvat  wen 

mtrioa.    And,  t.  To  aid  ong) 

iuled  and  Imbecile  fMelgB  irM 
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furnidcnt  bear  %  certain  appellative 
anil  shape,  it  is  to  bf;  dcatroyed  or  ea- 
tablifkhen,  though  it  be  certain  that  ita 
destruction  or  establish  men  t  will  sub- 
ject those  who  lire  under  it  to  erery 
evil  snd  woe. 

We  will  now  ask,  what  benefits 
have  the  people  of  the  Continent  reaw- 
etl  from  this  new  policy  of  England? 
Hat  it  given  to  any  one  nation  ^  du- 
rable constitution?    Has  it  given  to 
any  one  nation  a  greater  portion  of 
ffi-etlom,  or  the  means  for  a^lvancing 
to  tlie  possession  of  freedom  ?    A\niat 
lias  been  its  cffi-ct  in. Spain?  Her  rc- 
\ulution  brought  upon  her  grievous 
loMtes  of  every  kind ;  it  has  kept  her  in- 
liabi tali  ts  for  several  years  in  distraction 
Mud  suffering ;  and  it  has  caused  her 
to  retrograde  greatly  in  respect  of  prao- 
ricM  freedom  and  good  government. 
Had  she  remained  tranquil,  her  power, 
tiadc,  &c.  would  have  Ik  en  far  great- 
er than- they  are ;  information  would 
licivc  bt'cn  extindtd  aniidbt  hi-r  inha- 
bit^mts ;  and  from  all  this,  the  vices 
4iid  evils  of  liiT  despotism  would  have 
undirgonc  constant  though  gradual 
correction.     Indifference  to  freedom 
on  the  |>art  of  the  people,  has  been 
con\crteil  into  hatreu  of  it,  by  the  Li« 
k)erals.    The  latter  have  been  annihi- 
lated ;  the  strife  is  now  between  the 
friends  of  tlic  moderate  exercise  oi 
detipotism,  and  the  advocates  for  the 
exercise  of  it  in  all  its  rigours ;  and 
the  French  army  is  nectary  to  pre- 
vent   the  latter  from  being  trium- 
pliaiX 

In  essentials,  this  is  not  more  ap- 
plicable to  Spain  than  to  PortugaL 
In  both,  the  very  name  of  constitution 
has  been  rendered  detestable  to  the 
inhabitanta.  The  interference  of  Eng- 
land has  caused  freedom  to  be  regard- 
e-4l  as  a  thing  of  foreign  dictation  ;  it 
has  ranged  the  feelinp;  of  nationality 
c»i)  the  side  of  despotism,  and  it  has 
ltd  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to 
think  themselves  commanded  by  na- 
tional pride  and  patriotism  to  oppost 
constitutions.  These  two  natiJMis  have 
reaped  these  fruits  from  the  efforts  to 
revolutionise  them.  They  have  had 
nevcral  years  of  strife  and  suffering-* 
tliev  have  been  ravaged  bv  civil  war 
— thev  have  been,  and  still  are,  occu- 
pieil  bv  foreign  armies— they  have 
cndureu  lieavy  losses  of  almost  all  de- 
M-ripiions— all, reforms  in  them  have 
\nrxu  prevented — the. measure  of  prac- 
ucdJ  Jihtrtr  they  enjoyed  Ku  b^en  re« 


dnoed,  and  the  despotism  of  their  ru- 
lert  has  been  rendered  more  Erindinc; 
—the  essentials  for  forming  tae  foun- 
dations of  liberty  have  been  grestiv 
weakened  in  them — the  difficulties  ot' 
instructing  them  in  the  principles 
of  liberty  have  been  strengthniel 
and  multiplietl — and  they  have  hern 
thrown  back  half  a  century  in  dieir 
progress  to  constitutional  freedom* 

What  have  been  the  eftds  in 
France  ?  In  regard  to  freedom,  sbt- 
has  been  constantly  retrograding.  Her 
liberty  of  the  press  has  been  nearly 
destroyed ;  her  religious  liberty  has 
been  continually  encroached  on  ;  and 
the  Jesuits  have  been  regularly  rising 
in  favour  and  influince.  What  have 
bet'ii  the  effects  in  Italy,  Austris, 
Kussia,  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent  ? 
In  nearly  all,  despotism  has  been  ren- 
dered more  strong  and  active ;  an<l 
not  one  is  indLbted  to  England  for  ? 
(lartielc  of  additional  freedom.  If 
Ciri-cce  Ik'  plcadiil  as  an  exception,  r. 
must  be  remembered  tliat  Kussia  hsN 
been  sighing  lor  the  interference  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  contest , 
and  that  it  would- not  have  been  ven- 
tured on  against  her  opposition.  Hi- 
therto the  Greeks  have  reaped  the 
most  bitter  evils  from  tliei^  war,  and 
their  prospects  are  far  from  being  pro- 
mising. The  probability  ia,  that  if 
they  be  freed  from  hottilkiea  with 
Turkey,  they  will  begin  to  almghter 
each  other. 

I^fOokiug  at  the  Conttnent  geneially, 
this  new  policy  of  England  has  been 
so  far  from  benefiting  the  cause  of  li- 
berty and  mankind,  that  it  has  done 
it  the  greatest  injury.  Tht  continental 
governments  have  been  aware,  that, 
should  they  be  involved  in  war  with 
their  subjects,  the  latter  would  be  en- 
couraged and  indireetly  aadated  by 
this  country  ;  therefore  they  have 
msdc  everything  subservient  to  the 
rendering  of  such  war  an  impossibi- 
lity. Their  despotism  haa  been  made 
more  jealous  and  scvere-^refonns  and 
ameliorations  have  been  prevented— 
the  press  has  been  gaggfd— the  drca« 
lation  of  knowledge  has  been  rtatrict- 
ed — a  fear  of,  and  distaste  for,  the 
establishment  of  constitutions  have 
been  generated  amidst  the  uprigbt  and 
influential  part  of  tlie  peopfe— and 
the  name  of  liberty  has  been  rendered 
odious  amidst  those  to  wboae  agencv 
it  must  owe  its  existence.  In  the  ffrat 
ycara  of  th?  peace,  the  prospeeta  of  the 
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it  ia  moraU^  ccit^  1luil»  rikiUd  Wi 
he  cmbroned  id  wrfr  'fMi  vxrtt  wt 
Buivpein  poiwera,  we  mist  Hnmedi-* 
ately  go  to  war  with  herllkewSie,  tihr 
submit  to   her   pitjeetcd  .  fobberiet' 
t<nichingtheBoundarjr.Lin^  This  bat 
been  made  t  matter  bf  eertaii(ty  bjr 
her  own  aeta.    NeveHfteleaB,  eleverf 
yean  of  petce  liaeve  ]^Med' liway,  Md 
the  disputed  points  alt  iHUiMKttMr'j 
although  it  ia  mamfeat  tb'  all,  dAt  die 
advantages  of  deky  are  evtli^Vtf  thii 
side  of  America^  nd  ftat  fmk  Oelay 
threatena  thia  oomitr^  wHh  the  viUfti 
serioua  coDsequencea.  IfEngMnde^ 
had  a  dmy  to  pcfform,  it  te  htr  Mtjf 
to  obtain  an  innneditle  aettfcnAif'm 
tile  mattera  in  ditpute,  wlkm  die  la  at 
peace/  when  At  is  liiiidMkMj  and 
when  she  can  aaaerf  her  r^bfta  iRtii 
all  her  resonroea.  Tet  it  doea  ttik  Mi 
pear  that  any  progiesa'haa  beeO  mao^ 
or  ia  making,  towarda  a  acftllttnentl 
She  is  too  busy  in  aaalatiDg  to  despoQ 
Turkey,  light  up  d^  mdt  hi  fiMn 
and  Portneal,  and  fevblutkiblie  th^ 
Continent,  io  attend' I*  tter  bihi  intt& 
rest  and  aecnrity.    IM  the  Cattfdaa 
go— let  theWeat  Iltftt  goMa'tU^ 
American  fltfaacep  IHb  eMa  fn'  oiMriU 
potence,— only  let  LRMraVte  abttttAd; 
and    Conatit^tion-iiiOM^  =  All  '  di^ 
whole  earth  with  bkk4  and  hoMlv  1 
■—A  more  aick^ini^'^  apectade''  9tkmm 
scarcely  be  eonedvea  mh  thakri^Mli 
ia  ibrmed  by  eontnaftttglfo  HamiMi 
bullying  and  bhiilerhitidrdieVaetloii 
towards  such  feeble  pofsera  aa  9pK 
Portugal;  andTHutey^-widltlil  iiib*  . 
miasive,  aneddng,  ditflaidl]^  eMidM 
towards  the  United StMel.    An'tUN 
{Mindpled,  remoraaiMr  tyrant  *td  iM 
weak,  it  ia  it  s^tM^  erin|{M  *h^ 
ject  slave  to  theairol%;  ^^tOti^iib'kft 
able  to  cope  with  H  AavVj^fifr  ite 
fbce,  and  it  will  Hdr  ^be  duit'oPtbHr 
feet  in  retom  M  thS'indigiity.  *' '  " 
We  hav«  aaid  aafldent^ttf  silM^the 
exact  worth  tif  the  FMish'^  Itotokribk 
ble  boaatii%rrcttpMl%  ita  FelU|^ 
Policy ;  we  wiU  nofr<d&9lMr1«a1lb^ 
meatie  FoUey,  reipeeiB|EiHliA^il';hi- 
vishes  on  itadf  wxk'k^gm: pMWn  of 
bombastic  panegyHaT'    '    •  •  • ;     '     "^^ 
According  to  M  iaafeyeratiWa;  Ao 
improvementa^  or  mtimjf^' ^' fa^ 
provementa^  were  toatetd'tbtfetfi^ 
try,  tntil  it  eenlmeneid  lMBf.'nmk 
were  carefully  pteMxML^tfA^itvih  ^^*V 

aealonaly  «W«A^jf^|S^^ 
were  tMrcvMiMi  «Uft  «i»g?^*«^^«* 
gkmaly  ke^  la  tte 
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It  it  onlt  in  days  like  thete  that  such 
fiiltehoous  could  be  ventured  on  it 
the  most  intrepid  despiser  of  trutn 
that  ever  tormented  society.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  records  of  Parliament  will 
prove,  that  during  the  war,  and  up  to 
the  moment  wht-u  the  innovations  of 
the  Faction  were  commenced,  every 
Sefcbion  teemed  with  new  laws,  which 
made  changes  of  almost  all  kinds. 
The  object  of  these  laws  was  to  re- 
move abuses,  to  effect  reforms,  and  to 
make  improvements  wherever  prac- 
ticable. Changes  were  almost  conti- 
nually made  in  the  trading  laws,  the 
revenue  laws,  the  laws  of  property, 
the  election  laws,  and  the  laws  gene- 
rally, in  order  to  harmonise  them  with 
the  existing  state  of  society.  These 
changes  were  gt  nerally  supported  by, 
and  they  frequently  originated  with, 
those  whom  the  P'actioii  stigmatises 
as  **  the  enemies  of  all  improvemeiit." 

What  was  then  the  conduct  of  the 
braggadocios,  of  whom  the  Faction 
cbieily  consists?  Did  they  likewise 
attempt  to  improve,  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  improvers  ?  Did  they  sepa- 
rate themce.vcs  from  party  and  fac- 
tion, propo^e  disinteresteii  remedies 
for  evils,  and  suggest  rational  changes 
on  merits  alone?  No!  ITiey  wire 
governed  hi  nrlut  they  proposed  by 
party  and'factious  motives ;  and  they 
were  often  the  furious  opponents  of 
the  improvements  advocated  by  others. 

What  are  the  "  improvements" 
nrincipally  boasted  of  by  the  Faction  ?. 
iy<y  tliey  consist  of  the  correction  of 
abu>»;s,  the  removal  of  evils,  and  the 
perfecting  of  «!cfective,  and  the  fra- 
icir^pr  of  additional,  laws?  Xo  one 
eoi!^d  suspect  it.  They  consist  of  the 
destruction  of  old  laws  and  syi^tems. 
Does  evil  operation  form  the  motive  ? 
No,  abstract  principles.  The  Faction 
has  strung  together  a  set  of  assump- 
tions and  paradoxes,  which  it  proclaims 
to  be  the  essence  of  truth;  and  by 
these,  and  these  only,  it  is  guided  in 
its  work  of  destruction.    • 

What  has  the  country  reaped  from 
**  the  lil>eral  and  enlightened"  do- 
mestic policy  of  the  Faction  !  Ask  tlie 
ahipowners,  the  kilk  manufacturers, 
the  glove  manufacturers,  the  agricul- 
turists, the  community  at  large — and 
the  reply  will  be — Bitter  injuriis.  Its 
fruits,  to  those  on  whom  it  has  more 
directly  operated,  have  been  bank- 
juptcy  and  starvation ;  and,  to  tha 
0ouatrj  in  iha  «ggrcgati*i  ffratful  \w% 


and  distrMt.  '  Thla  k  Mialttf  df  de- 
monstration. The  "  BramiiMigca 
Btattsmen"  cannot  point  to  any  speo- 
fic  benefit  that  thia  fiolicy  has  yirid* 
cd.  They  are  compelled  to  own  that 
the  nation  has  been  in  grierous  fuf« 
fering  during  its  opetalion,  and  they 
can  merely  assert  that  the  sufihing 
would  have  been  greater  had  not  the 
policy  been  adopt^.  They  ofier  no- 
thing to  prove  the  tmth  of  the  asso^ 
tion,  and  it  is  evidently  false. 

That  the  parents  of  a  policy  lieliU 
ing  such  fruits  have  not  been  toitbed 
into  their  native  nothingness  by  na- 
tional scorn  and  indignation— that 
their  names  have  not  been  used  to  in- 
dicate everything  that  contempt  no 
scoff'  at — that  they  have  not  been 
branded  by  universal  derision,  as  tbe 
modt  bungling  and  incapable  of  all 
quacks  and  empirics,— is  what  cannot 
be  su0iciently  wondered  at.  Thst 
such  people  should  atill  boast  of  their 
wisdom  and  ability,  proclaim  that 
they  comprise  '*  all  the  Talents,"  and 
brand  all  who  differ  from  them  with 
incapacity  and  knavery,  forms  a  spe- 
cimen of  blind,  besotted,  idiotic  ego- 
tism and  vanity,  which  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  nature  cannot  paral* 
lei. 

llie  dogmas  on  which  thft  new 
policy  stands  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  its  consequences.  We  know  not 
whether  our  readers  be  yet  recovered 
frum  the  stunning  effiscts  of  the  Fac- 
tion's immeasurable  swaggering  re- 
specting Free  Trade.  wKt  are  the 
dogmas  here?  They  are,  that  this 
country  ought  to  return  to  the  point 
from  which  it  started,  and  that  it 
ought  to  imitate  the  example  of  sa^ 
va|:>e  nations.  'l*hey  assert  die  rale 
without  the  exception ;  they  place  all 
commodities  on  an  equality,  and  make 
no  distinction  between  what  this  en- 
]iirc  produces,  and  what  it  does  net 
produce.  They  sacrifice  all  political 
considerations — everything— ^to  mere 
pecuniary  cheapness  for  tbe  moment; 
and  they  make  no  difteience  between 
cheapness  proceeding  from  the  ex- 
treme of  penury,  and  that  proceeding 
from  other  csufcs.  They  look  alone 
at  foreign  trade,  and  for  iia  benefit 
they  destroy  domestic  trade.  They 
chain  the  producer  and  manufacturer 
to  a  certain  price — they  chain  tlie 
workman  to  certain  wage»— they  ren- 
der one  trade  unprofitable  and  another 
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the  Free  Trade  Fcr^.  We  need  net 
My  how  these  prtdftcdant  H&Telieeir 
▼erified.  Yet^  we  mdM  ttpM,  elichi 
propheU  still  prophesy,  andaks  \  they* 
are  still  listened  to. 

Passing  from  Free  Trade^  what  ebr 
can  the  Faction  call  a  porthm  of  its 
new  domestie  policy  ?  Mr  t^eeTi  kv 
bours  it  has  no  right  to  daioi>  beonM 
he  stops  short  at  most  df  the  import' 
ant  changes  which  its  '*  fbXkmbphtn^ 
clamour  for ;  and  because  be  ia  sap* 
ported  by  those  mhom  it  atigmafiaee 
as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  its  new^ 
policy.  Mr  Peel  has  acted  the  part 
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ists  solely  of    an  improver.    He  did  licft  demoifih ; 

tive  restric*  he  did  not  sweep  away  prinbipld^  laws, 
and  systems,  by  wholesale;  be  repoir* 
ed  and  added  to:  he  hnd^rinciple 
sacred,  and  avoided  innovttioh.  In 
reality  he  only  carried  fbntau^,  on  a 
bolder  and  more  comprefacnd^e  scale, 
that  system  which'  had  always  preti- 
ously  been  actively  at  wiric  in  this 
country. 

Whatever  majr  be  the  dm  widt  lAi- 
dividuals,  the  benefita  evien  of  Mf 
Peel's  labours  have  never  been  acoai'* 
bly  felt  by  society  in  the  iggKftte. 
The  new  Jury  law  has  not  miide  v^ 

abolition  of    diets  H  whit  more  eonsoMtioiia  and 

lave  yielded  correct  than  ther  were ;  aiid  the  mass 
of  the  community  do  not  know  from 
their  oWn  experienee  that  faefaiu  taiads 
anv  changes  whatever.  Do  we'-aa^F 
this  to  detract  ftom  bis  nktita?'  No. 
We  say  it  to  show  the  worth  of  llio 
un.English  adnlatiota  and  hypcffMo* 
now  the  rage ;  and  to  ptovo  to  fing* 
lishmen  how  foully  tnehr^lawa  luM 
been  slandered  by  the  Faetiom  "Mr 
PltI  is  not  the  man  to  *ek  pndM^M 
the  expense  of  the  laws  na  iDsfltn* 
tions o( hi» country.  He rtntovodau 
great  and  crying  ovila  idlirii  bonti* 
nually  injured  toe  great  body  of  so* 
ciety,  not  from  the  want  bf  ability, 
hilt  because  none  eidsttd  r  like  aatnles- 
man,  he  left  laws  of  fpreot  oparttttou 
and  contested  merita  fo  h6  eonaidcted 
separately.  Wedifibr.wideiyMBihim 
on  several  imporfant  qnammiL  bat 
this  does  not  cawe  ua  to  tfahut  the 
less  highly  of  hia  powera*.'  Id  aeca« 
rate  vision,  depth,  and  sbUdky  of  mi* 
derstonding,  and  all  the  hMiit  tpadi* 
fications  of  the  atstesiiian,lie  hai  not 

the  country     his  equal  in  the  Cabiniel,  or  tlM  Hooaa 

le  *'  Queen  8    of  Cornmons.    In  kind  of  talent,  he 

nfved  with    nuke*  a  nearer  i^iipilMdlk  to  Ijl^t^S^^t. 
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than  Aivy  ■!•&  in  ParlbmenL  It  it  of  ScotUnd,  it  appesfl^  itffw^  bees  ex- 
abundantly  iudicroui  to  lee  the  tools  oeedingly  deficient  in  thent  ins efcdtt- 
of  the  Faction  disparaging  the  powers  cation, — what  hasbedone  in  Scotland  ? 
of  a  man  lilce  him,  and  puffing  those  Nothing  whatever.  As  hia  Ubeiiis 
of  such  a  one  as  Mr  Huskisson.  De«  have  been  confined  to  England,  ia 
ficiendes  he  has,  but  increased  years  what  state  did  he  find  EngUnd  whea 
and  study  will  remove  them.  He  he  commenced  them  ?  Did  he  find  it 
would  reap  very  great  benefit  from  destitute  of  schools?  No;  upon  the 
laborious  composition^  and  not  a  little  whole,  it  was  more  mbnndaHtly  sop* 
from  reasonably  fierce  opposition  con-  plied  with  them  than  the  other  divi- 
tests.  We  should  not  speak  of  defi-  sions  of  the  United  Kingiloin.  Did  ha 
ciencies,  were  he  an  older  man  than  find  the  English  peofne  fadatife  to 
be  is,  and  were  the  interests  of  the  their  establishment  r  No ;  they  were 
empire  less  connected  with  him  than  friendly  to  them,  and  were  hKreaaing 
th^are.  their  number  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  remainder  of  the  Faction's  new  How  many  millions  of  aphoob  has 

domestic  policy  must  be  chiefly  found  he  created  in  England  ?     We  tfrmly 

in  what  it  intends  to  do.    It  means  to  believe,  that  in  reality  he  baa  not,  di«. 

abolish  every  national  monoi^oly  that  rcctly  or  indirectly,  created  a  single 

it  has  hitherto  spared.    Some  estimate  school,  and  that  he  has  retarded  mi 

of  the  ruin  ana  distress  which  this  progress  of  sdiools  much  more  en  the 

will  yield,  may  be  drawn  from  what  one  hand,  than  he  has  accelerated  it 

the  country  Has  already  experienced,  on  the  other. 

It  means  to  abolish  the  Usury  Laws^  Mr  Brougham  commenced  his  edii- 
tlic  Test  Acts,  the  Laws  of  I'rimoge-  cation  labours,  by  making  the  esta* 
iiiture  and  Entail,  the  Poor  Laws,  the  blishment  of  common  adhoola  a  bit- 
laws  that  impoae  disabilities  on  the  ter  party  question,  and  virtnallypro- 
Catholics^  &c.  &c  It  contemplates  claiming,  that  it  would  render  mighty 
no  reforms ;  Its  work  is  to  be  pure  service  to  the  cause  of  Whiggfsm  and 
wholesale  destruction.  The  bare  reci-  Revolution.  He  assisted  hi  getthkg  op 
tal  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  its  tho«  a  wretched  squabble  touching^ na-i 
rough  destitution  of  intellect^  and  the  rentage  of  the  Madras  syatem,  which 
ruinous  nature  of  its  policy.  In  all  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
tliis  it  is  to  be  guided,  not  by  expe-  education,  snd  which  was  aoon  to  do  ' 
diency  and  the  state  of  the  emmre,  it  great  injury.  The  friends  of  adiOcdfl^ 
but  by  its  fallacious  invention^,  which  who  did  not  think  good  to  follow 
It  dignifies  with  the  names— Political  his  dictation^  he  eovmd  with  slaa^ 
Economy,  and  Abstract  Right.          -  derous  misrepresentationa  md  oi^ 

Doubtlessly  the  Faction  includes  in  quy.    Those  who,  from  his  virtual 

its  new  policy  what  it  lauds  so  extra-  assmanoes  that  sdidOls  woold  ii\]nrc 

vagantly,  as  efforts  to  promote  the  the  Church,  min  them  aa  a  party;  * 

education  aiid   improvement   of  the  and  bring  upon  the  empire  what,  lA^ 

working  classes.    It  constantly  repre-  their  judgment,  were  cauunitoiiaevfhL  "* 

sents  that    it   comprehends   all   the  disapproved  of  schools,  he  stigmatisea 

friends  of  these  classes,  and  that  all  as  tne  enemies  of  their  spedea.     By 

who  differ  iVom  it  are  their  bitter  ene«  all  this  he  created  a  fbrmidable  oppo^ 

inies.  sition  to  popular  education,  where  pre* 

In  respect  of  the  education  of  the  viously  tnere  had  exiatecl  only  friend- 

(Hxiplc,  what  have  the  "  Brummagem  shin.    The  mass  of  the  eommnnity 

Statesmen"  really  done  ?  After  all  Mr  had  no  alternative  but  to  diabeUeve 

Brougham's  swaggering  and  self-puff-  him,  or  to  think  suoh«daeatiOB  wofold 

]ng---after  haying  heaped  on  himself  prove  a  national  plague, 
such'  an  enormous  mass  of  quack  eulo^        As  Mr  Brougham  began,  ao  he  has 

gy  and  adoration — what  services  baa  proceeded  up  to  the  present  mmnent; 

he  reaUy  rendci't.d  to  popular  cduca-  In  all  hia  schemea  touching  popn* 

(ion  ? /Hie  people  of  Ireland  have  long  lar  education,  he-  haa  oonneetect  it  tt> 

iK-en  in  the  niost  deplorable  want  of  the  utmost  with  fkctious  polities,  and 

lustriiction,-:— what  has  he  done  in  Ire-  made  it  a  leading  source  oC  oonten-   * 

land?  lie  has  notdoiic^  or  attempted  tion.     He  lias  constantly  rendered  it 

10  do,  anything^  Sprae  northern  paru  utterly  iroposaiblie  for  m  Chrgf,  the 
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thing  estimable,  inerely  for  dissenting 
from  their  creed — to  pretend  that  they 
alone  are  capable  of  writing  lober, 
true,  and  impartial  history  ?  Mr 
Broughun,  however,  is  the  most  ^elf- 
ooDtnulictory  man  in  being ;  and  he 
at  all  times  supplies  his  own  refuta- 
tion. Immediately  after  giving  this 
flaming  description  of  the  Society's 
fmbryo  histories,  he  informs  the 
world,  that  they  will  contain  the  party 
creed  of  their  authors  and  the  Socie- 
ty— that  they  will  support  '*  Liberal 
opinions" — in  a  word,  that  they  will 
bo  fierce,  bigoted,  intolerant  party 
publication;^. 

Mr  Bruu^^ham's  avowal  that  the 
histories  will  be  such  publications, 
proves  what  we  have  said,  that  with 
him  education  is  merely  a  tool,  to 
serve  the  Hlthy  private  interests  of  his 
faction.  IIi»  pleas  for  stuffing  them 
with  factious  politics,  are  hugely 
amuii^ng.  One  is,  that  they  can  be 
written  against,  either  by  individuals 
or  an  opposition  Society.  *  We  ar<i 
not  oviT  sure  that  this  can  be  relied 
(in.  He  and  his  brethren  make  it 
abundantly  manifest,  tliat  if  they  can 
obttin  the  necessary  power,  they  will 
eftbctually  prevent  any  one  from  wri- 
ting a^cainst  tliem. 

Ai|other,  and  his  grand  plea,  is,  that 
the  Society  w.is  comuelled  to  publish 
factious  politics  unuer  the  name  of 
History,  because  a  rival  Society  was 
about  to  publish  *'  cheap  publications 
on  politics  and  religion  for  the  com- 
mon people."  He  throws  on  this  rival 
Society  all  the  blame,  abuses  it  and 
those  connected  with  it  furiously 
through  two  or  three  pages,  and  then 
he  owns  that  he  never  beard  the  name 
of  a  single  member  of  it,  and  that  he 
is  in  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  form- 
ed !  The  real  truth  is  this, — Mr  Mur- 
ray advertised  a  series  of  cheap  pub- 
lications probably  in  imitation,  and 
rivalry,  of  Constable  and  Co.;  oh 
this  alone  Mr  Brougham  founds  his 
wretched  superstructure  respecting  the 


CM. 
Society   which  he 


rival    Society- 
practically   confc 

save  in  his  own  misrepreaemitiaBi. 
This  mean  and  diigustitig  emdoct 
will  convince  our  remders  of  his  on 
deplorable  want  of  education,  and  k 
mav  cast  some  light  on  tlie  cliaiieler 
of  his  philosophy. 

''  Another  rival"  Society  baa,  it  »- 
pears,  been  actually  foatmed.   All  WM 
endeavour  to  disseminate  knowledge 
without  placing  themaelTet  under  Irii 
dictation,  are,  of  course,  rivalajWhoB 
he  is  to  treat  as  rival  pot-house  kecp^ 
ers  treat  each  other.     He  does  sU  oe 
can  to  ruin  this  rival :  it  is  <li«iM«git, 
it  is  incapable,  and  its  wares  are  both 
bad  and 'dear.    He  tells  a  long  ami 
dismal  storv  touching  its  origin,  H 
which  he  shows  that  certain  unbol? 
booksellers  actually  stole  the  name  A 
his  own  Society,  and  then, — how  bald* 
ened  in  iniquity  some  people  are  !•* 
positively  refused  to  return  the  atolefl 
goods,  until  he  and  his  brethren  he- 
roically threatened  them  with  law! 
Wc  are  not  ourselves  over  much  ad- 
dicted to  weeping,  but  we  ahnoatdijim* 
ped  a  tear  on  this  narratlTe  of  the 
poor  Society's — we  mean  the  real  Si* 
mon  Pure's— losses  and  penecnlilHB. 
Mr  Brougham  seems  to  have  mndi 
desire  to  put  down  all  rival  education- 
people  by  law.    He  suspects  that  tba 
imaginary  Society  ia  a   aecret  ovie» 
**  and  possibly  within  the  Acta  of  Fht- 
liament  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided ;"  from  which  we  infer,  that  he 
would  gladly  use  the  "  Acu"  to  de- 
molish it.    If,  happily,  the  Inqoisi- 
tion  existed  in  this  country,  he  mi|^i 
place  Mr  Murray  on  the  rack,  and 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  his  ac- 
complices.   He  really  did^  aa  he  con- 
fesses, bounce  the  law  at  thei  ednca- 
Uon-booksellers.    We  advise  him  t» 
introduce  at  once  a  law  into  Parlia- 
ment, to  subject  all  to  capital  punish- 
ments  who  may  vend  booksy  or  at- 
tempt to  instruct  the  people,  without 
being  lioenaed  by  himself  and  his  So* 


*  After  chalking  out  a  path  for  the  opposition  Society,  Mr  Brougban  atatc% 
^  Tliere  are  many  persons  among  tlie  English  laity,  and  a  krger  body,  we  iaar,  oC 
the  cieiigy,  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  ol  nsrrow- minded  and  ignonat  doecrinc  ars 
mttinly  acceptable.'*  With  this  bigot,  everything  is  such  dooCrine  whieh  elasbis 
•witJ)  hit  own  dogmas.  Accident  has  made  him  an  inhabitant  of  a  firte  oouanyt 
when  nature  evidenrly  intended  him  to  be  a  Pope.  As  in  the  late  dIsuribacioB  of 
Jionours  be  unaccounUbly  received  no  Pecrsge,  wa  recommend  that  be'be  bo- 
itoured  with  the  titlfl-»fur  he  has  duly  earned  it  by  his  bigotfy  and  iamiaffsntt  ■  of 
^>pe  Brougham.  May  the  clergy  ai\A  U\Vf  ^  ¥»v\%\aaA  %lw«y>  deserve  hif  sipadceb 
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all  this,  wc  shoiikl  lack  the  reason 
ttrhich  flistiugiiishcs  man  from  the 
beast,  if  we  could  not  see  likewise,  that 
popular  etlueation  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  consuming  curse  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  as  well  as  to  the  empire  in 
its  collective  character. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Brougham  and 
his  Faction  have  done  grievous  injury 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
They  have  embarrassed  and  retarded 
its  operations,  created  a  powerful  op- 
position to  It  amidst  the  upright  and 
influential  classes,  given  it  a  vicious 
and  i>ernicious  direction,  and  rendered 
It  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  will 
not  end  in  public  ruin. 

Our  readers  must  not  forget  the  pre- 
dictions the  Faction  put  forth  touch- 
ing the  success  which  its  schools,  me- 
chanics' institutes,  and  cheap  publica- 
tions, would  have  against  vice  and 
crime.  How  have  they  been  verified  ? 
Like  all  the  other  predictions.  Ne- 
Tertheless,  such  prophets  still  prophe- 
'sy,  and,  alas !  tney  are  still  listened 
to. 

Passing  from  education,  what  has 
the  Faction  done  in  other  respects  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  people  ? 
It  repealed  the  Combination  Laws^ 
and  this  brought  greater  evils  upon 
the  working  classes  as  a  whole  than 
any  single  measure  ever  brought  upon 
them  previously.  The  repeal  has  been 
up  to  this  moment,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  unremitting  scourge 
to  the  working  classes,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  injury  to  the  community  ge- 
nerally. Such  is  tlie  issue  of  the  Fac- 
tion's predictions,  that  it  would  over- 
whelm both  the  labouring  orders  and 
the  whole  population  with  beneHts. 
Nevertheless,  such  prophets  still  pro- 
phesy, and^  alas  1  they  arc  stiU  listened 
to. 

The  Faction  proclaimed  that  Free 
Trade  would  yield  immense  advunta- 

§es  to  "  the  people."  It  proclaimed 
tiis,  when  it  confesse<l  that  the  object 
of  Free  Trade  was  to  bring  down  })ri- 
cea  and  wages  to  the  minimum.  What 
has  beea  the  result  ?  Loss  of  employ- 
ment and  starvation.  While  it  pre- 
tends to  found  mechanics'  institutes^ 
it  takes  away  the  meani  of  the  people 
for  subscribing  to  them ;  while  it  pre- 
tends to  provide  education  for  the  peo- 
ple, it  strips  them  of  money  where- 
with to  bujr  it ;  while  it  pretends  that 
it  is  rendering  the  people  happy  and 
intelligent,  it  is  plunging  tliera  into 


penury,  misery,  and  ignorance.  In- 
stead of  improving  tlv^  people  and 
their  condition,  the  Faction  has  in- 
flicted the  deepest  injury  on  their  prin- 
ciples and  character,  it  has  farougbc 
i^pon  them  incalculable  loss  and  mi- 
sery, and  it  has  prepared  a  future  for 
them  pregnant  with  everything  that 
can  debase,  demoralise,  pollute,  and 
distress  human  nature. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Faction  as  a  whole,  what  has  it 
yielded  ?  Terrible  evils  of  every  de- 
scription, without  a  single  oo«nter- 
vailing  benefit.  Under  it  the  nation 
has  experienced  nothing  but  loss  ami 
suffering  ;  manufactures,  trade,  sbip- 

Eing,  agriculture,  revenue,  and  morals, 
ave  sustained  grievous  injury ;  every 
rank  and  confiition  has  been  dragged 
into  adversity ;  and  the  empire  nas 
rapidly  retrograded. 

Looking  at  the  whole  policr,  both 
forei^  and  domestic,  of  ttie  Faction, 
its  cnaracter  and  fruits  demonstrate 
that,  if  it  be  much  longer  persevered 
in,  it  will  imvitably  bring  the  empire 
to  ruin  and  dismemberment. 

Leaving  its  policy,  we  will  now 
glance  at  the  honour,  integrity,  con- 
sistency, and  truth  of  the  Faction. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  not  long 
ago,  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Goderich, 
Lord  Bexley,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dowiie,  ^Ir  Brougham,  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
and  various  other  Tories,  Whigs,  and 
Radicals,  formed  themselves  into  one 
party,  and  that  the  Ministerial  one. 
The  fact  that  Mr  Canning  and  Mr 
Brougham,  that  Lord  Goderich  anil 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  that  Lord  Bexley 
and  Sir  R.  Wilson,  leagued  themselves 
together  to  form  the  Ministerial  party, 
is  likewise  the  fact  that  in  doing  ft, 
they  viobted  every  received  princi|^ 
of  honour  and  consistency.  It  is  as 
unnecessary  to  tender  proof  that  they 
were  guilty  of  feuch' viDlatlon^  as  it 'is 
to  tender  proof  that  they  so  combined.' 
The  Edinburgh  Review — to  shew,  we- 
presume,  its  thorough  contempt  fof 
everything  which  honest  men  vbIuc— 
undertakes  a  defence  of  this-mon* 
strous  coalition,  ui  the  article  headed 
"  The  Present  Administration."  The 
circumstance,  that  this  defence  has 
been  cast  on  the  unhappy  sfaouldeit 
of  Mr  Macaulay,  provea  that  Mr  Jef<«' 
frey.  Sir  James,  and  the  very  Mr 
Brougham,  deemed  it  a  thing  toa 
desperate  to  be  meddled  with. 

Poor  Mr  Macaulay,  as  might  be  ex- 
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pf  civil  go? eminent,  or  the  policv  of 
the  nvomenti  on  which  the  members 
of  th6  Faction  are  not  flatly  opposed 
te  each  other.  It  is  really  too  mach 
f  jr  a  Faction  like  this  to  blackguard 
«i-4he  term  is  the  most  proper  one 
iwssible — all  who  will  not  join  it^  as 
inen  below  contempt  on  the  score  of 
erroneous  creed  and  opinfon.  Every 
^low  which  it  aims  at  them,  is,  in 
truth,  a  blow  at  some  part  or  other  of 
Itself, 

Now,  how  do  its  members  Justify 
their  loathsome  violation  of  principle  ? 
They  declare,  they  ore  guilty  or  no 
auch  violation,  because  they  have 
merely  abandoned  principle,  without 
openly  and  in  terms  renouncing  it. 
Mr  Brougham,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
jJie  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  &c  &c. 
have  abandoned  changes  of  the  first 
ina^itude,  which  they  have  so  long, 
insisted  ought  to  be  immediately  made, 
to  save  the  empire  from  civil  war  and 
the  worst  of  evils ;  they  have  not  only 
abandoned  them,  but  they  maintain 
tliat  they  ought  not  to  be  pressed  by 
other  ])eoplc.  We  anp&d  to  every 
lioiicst  man,  whether  tnu  be  not  equi* 
voleut  to  k  direct  renunciation  of  prin« 
ciple.  While  they  pretend  to  differ 
touching  the  nature  of  the  change 
from' those  on  whom  they  lavish  their 
scurrility,  they  agree  with  ^e' lat- 
ter in  declaring,  that  the  changes, 
ought  not  to  be  attempted.  l*hey 
say  they  have  set  their  taces  against . 
the  changes,  because  it  is  not  practi« 
cable  to  make  them;  the  worth  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  they, 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  im-. 
practicability  when  they  insisted  on. 
their  immediate  adoption,  as  they  are. 
at  present.  This  bungling  Jesuitism 
will  deceive  no  man ;  all  must  per- 
ceive that  they  are  guilty  of  the  most 
flagrant  violation  gipripciplc 

With  rcf;ard  to  the  Tory  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  there  were  bonds  and 
obligationsbetween  them,and  their  late 
colleagues,  and  the  part  of  the  nation 
to  whom  they  owed  everything,,  which 
they  could  not  break,  without  strip* 
ping  themselves  of  all  that  has  hither- 
to been  held  to  constitute  personal 
honour.  They  stand  stained  with  in« 
gratitude  and  treachery — ^branded  as 
traitors  to  their  friends,  traitors  to 
their  party,  the  destroyers  of  those  to 
whom  they  owed  official  being,  and 
the  betrayen  of  the  cause  confided  to 
their  keeping. 


Bui  the  manner  in  whiob  tht  Sat* 
tion  speaks  of  the  Ex-Miniaters  aad 
their  party  forms  the  best  tsManK 
that  couldbe  addnoipd  of  its  otter  dei- 
fitution  of  troth,  honesty;,  tadluMiOP. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  sla^  <hg 
words  are  Ae  sage  Mr  Maca^lay'^- 
if  these  Ex-Ministers  return  to  powir, 
'' They  will  be  iUe  to  ataBdonlTby 
tbject  submission  and  bv  bounalos 
pofuuon — ^by  giving  up  mt  peopit  to 
be  oppressed^  first,  for  tne  pcont  of  the 
grprnt,  and  then  for  their  amwaesMiiL 
They  will  return  pledged  lo  oppoie 
every  reform,  to  maintain  a  ^oostaat 
struggle  against  the  amiit  of-  the  s^ 
to  defend  abuses  to  which  the  JitlMi 
is  every  day  becoming  more  qnick- 
sightecl."  Our  readers  will  penave, 
that  it  is  almost  a  verbaUnr  repetition 
of  the  vulgar  slang  which  was  acattved 
abroad  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Radical  scribblers.  The  tanie  slaiig 
is  employed  by  the  Faction  generally. 
The  Biliingsgstc  resorted  to  bv  I'ne 
Times  is  sncn  as  could  only  be  ex- 
pected from  the  very  dr^  of  so- 
ciety. 

Now,  who  are  these  Ez-Miniaten 
and  their  party  ?  Their  names  ne  need 
not  give  ;  they  are  &e  men  wfao  ftm- 
ed  the  government  of  this  enpize  du- 
ring the  war,  at  the  peac»j'aiiaat'any 
rate,  practi'cdly  aa  well  as  noaunally, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  '^  neir  libenl 
system  "  was  introduced.  Thtf  form- 
ed the  government  of  thisemfiie  du- 
ring the  most  trying  and  glofieua  pe- 
riod of  its  htttory—- when  no  vthcr  than 
a  government  of  the  highest  ability 
bpuld  have  saved  it  from  rain— -when  it 
made  unexampled advHkcea  inwealth, 
fame,  and  greatntts— when  the  con- 
dition of  the  ][»eople  reedved  the  mat- 
est  ameliorations— and  when  rnbrms 
were  made,  abuses  were  corrscted,  new 
laws  were  passed,  and  effbrlfi  te  har- 
monize the  system  of  the  ooimtry  with 
its  circumstances  were  employed  .with- 
out ceasing.  We  state  merely  ivhat  is 
placed  w£>lly  above  contwveiay  bv 
history,  the  records  of  ParEament,  and 
the  statute-book.  If  these  men  then 
numbered  among  them  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool, it  must  be  oMerved,  that  the 
Faction  insists  the  former  only  inflict- 
ed evils  on  the  empire>  And  it  has  al- 
ways rated  tho  abilitv  of  the  latter  at 
the  lowest  point  |X)ssible.  Mr  Canning 
was  very  little  in  office,  and  Lord 
Qo^<:x\&tL  void  Mr  UuskisBon  were  un« 
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One  evening  lut  summer,  as  I  sat  save  the  College  from  destruction." 
at  my  window,  wliich  looks  into  the  Again  did  1  look  at  him,  and  again 
northern  court  of  the  University  of  did  I  behold  the  self-same  consequen- 
~  Glasgow,.!  saw  a  man  walking  back-  tiol  form  treading  the  sunny  side  of 
wards  and  forwards,  who  e?ccited  my  the  court.  He  carried  a  stick  in  hii 
curiosity  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  right  hand.  It  was  not  for  any  or« 
I  know  not  why  I  became  so  inte*  dinary  purpose  that  he  carried  it,  for 
rested  in  him,  for  his  person  and  dress,  it  was  a  rough  orange  stick,  with  a 
though  somewhat  singular,  were  by  brazen  cramp  at  its  lower  extremity, 
no  means  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  and  an  embossed  silver  cap  at  its  up* 
any  very  uncommon  degree  of  notice,  per.  Neither  was  it  to  sustain  him  in 
He  was  a  short  thick  figure,  dressed  liis  perambulations,  for  his  lower  limbv 
in  a  suit  of  black,  with  a  cocked,  or  werebrawnyandathlctic,  andmade  to 
rather  tlirecs  cornered  hat  upon  his  scorn  such  assistances.  The  use  of 
head,  and  a  long  qiteue  descending  for     that  stick  must  be — to    support  hit- 

Bome  space  down  liis  back.   The  only  dignity.     Had  it  been  a  craostick,  a 

thing  rurther  which  it  is  necessary  to  hazel  sapling,  a  supple-jack,  or  even 

detail,  was  his  paunch,  which  boasted  an  oaken  cudgel,  I  could  have  passed 

of  dimensions  truly  orthodox  ; — and  it  by  without  notice,  but  it  was  none' 

his  nose  red  and  lumpish,  and  span-  of  these.  It  wa.s  an  orange  stick,  shod 

ned  over  by  a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  with  brass  and  capped  with  silver ; 

spectacles,  through  which  he  looked  and  as  he  walked  along  he  struck  its 

with  that  pomposity  of  expression,  point  upon  the  earth  with  a  firmness 
which  the  civic  dignitaries  of  all  cities  -   which    made  the  echo    to  resound 

are  apt  to  assume,  on  entering  upon  through  the  court.    '*  It  must  be  to 

their  authority.  support  his  dignity  he  has  that  stick .- 

The  evening  was  hot,  and  a  glare  No  person  but  one  of  some  consequence' 

of  sickly  light  filled  the  atmosphere,  would  wear  such  a  baton,  or  walk  widi* 

whidi  was  close  and  oppressive.    My  it  so  pompously." 
window  was  in  the  shade,  and  stood        Having  made  these  reflections,  I' 

open  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  as  closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  fall  into  a 

much  coolness  as  the  air  afforded.     I  slumber,  but  I  could  not.  I  heard  thcT 

had  just  finished  half  a  bottle  of  Port,  alow  solemn  pace  of  the  stranger  as  he 

after  dining  heartily  on  oysters,  de-  walked  alone.    I  heard  him  well,  for 

villed  fowls,  and  macaroni.  Altogether,  he  had  creaking  shoes ;  and  every  step 

I  was  languid,  heavy,  and  disclosed,  he  made  was  accompanied  with  a  re-' 

if  not'  absolutely  to  sleep,  at  least  to  sponse  from  his  stick,  as  it  struck  the 
doze.  My  whole  frame  was  nervous ;  %  flag- stones  with  its  brazen  extremity.* 

and  the  mind,  sympathising  with  the  Up  went  my  eyelids,  and  turning  to 

state  of  its  tenement,  in  a  full  condi*  the  sunny  side,  there  did  I  behold  him ' 

tion  for  dreams,  nightmares,  and  other  walking  backwards  and  forwards  as  at ' 

chimeras  of  the  imagination.   Altoge*  first. 

ther,  I  believe,  I  would  have  slept,        I  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  for 

had  not  the  man  with  the  long  tic  and  I  was  interested  in  the  man.  His  face 

tortoise-shell  spectacles  caught  my  ob«  -~it  was  impossible  to  analyse  its  ex* 

servation.  pression.  It  was  plump  and  rosy.  "  He 

He  was  walking  on  the  opposite,  or  must,"  thought  I,  "  be  a  good  liver. 

aunny  side  of  the  court,  and  his  pace  Such  cheeks,  such  a  nose,  such  a  doli-' 

was  sedate  and  orderly.    He  was  cvi-  ble  chin  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  no- 

dently  a  person  of  importance,  and  too  thing.  No,  he  understands  living  well ; 

well  satisfied  with  himself  to  increase  he  has  read  Apicius  in  the  original, 

his  speed.    No  sooner  did  he  move  and  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  Meg 

athwart  the  window,  than  the  languid  Dods  and  Kitchiner-    Perhaps  he  is 

lids  which  were  falling  slowly  over  Kitchiner  himself."      Unfortunately 

Ji7^  vJauaJ  orbs^  were  lifted  up,  and  I  for  this  hit  I  recollected  that  Kitchiner 

turned  them  hi  voluntarily  upon  him.  had  died  ilie  monlh  before.  '*  At  any 

"  ^jS*^  "  ^ou>r6^  /,  "  is  a  man  who  rate,  he  must\)e  a  bon  vivanl,  votWaa^ 

^^iua  aot  quicken  bia  step  one  jot  to  pcradvewlutc,  ^oxteOi  on  on%\«i*»  ^fc* 
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viUcil  fowls,  and  macaroni^  like  my- 
self. Who  knows  but  he  may  be  Doc« 
tor  Redgill,  spoken  of  in  '  Mariiaj^e/ 
or  the  Nabob  Touchwood^  fresh  from 
'  St  Ronan's  Well  ?'  I  looked  at  him 
till  my  eyei  grew  tired,  but  I  could 
perceive  no  alteration  in  his  move« 
ments  or  appearance.  The  same  step 
—-the  same  oompoua  air — the  same 
knocking  on  tne  earth  with  his  baton 
— there  was  not  an  atom  of  ditterence. 
**.Verily,  that  man's  dignity  is  great," 
thought  I  once  more,  as  I  closed  my 
eyes,  uttered  a  long  yawn,  and  fell  into 
a  slumber. 

A  slumber !  it  was  but  the  shadow 
of  one — the  reflection  of  a  dream.  I 
was  neither  asleep  nor  awake;  for 
though  my  eyes  were  sealed  in  obli- 
vion, my  cars  were  not — and  I  heanl, ' 
as  in  the  depths  of  nightmare,  thedis- 
tant  and  confused  noise  of  the  street, 
beyond  the  College  gates — the  voices 
of  jflshwomen — the  ticking;  of  my  own 
time-piece,  and  the  sound  of  my  own 
breath.  All  these  things  I  heard ;  but 
they  were  as  nothing  to  the  tread  in 
the  court — to  the  creaking  shoes  and 
brazen-shod  stick  of  the  stranger. 
There  was  something  about  this  man 
which  scared  slumber  away,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  open  my  eyes,  which  were 
once  more  fixed  upon  him  with  in* 
creased  cariosity. 

I  could  not  understand  it.    There 
was  apparently  nothing  remarkable 
about  tne  man.    He  was  clothed  in 
black,  it  is  true,  and  had  a  three-cor- 
nered hat,  a  long  queue  and  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 
are  not  many  men  clothed  in  black, 
and  do  not  some  wear  three-cornered 
hats^  long  queues,  and   tortoise-shell 
spectacles  ?  Tlieu,  to  extricate  myself 
from  this  dilemma,  I  called  the  orange 
stick  to  my  assistance,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  extract  from  it  something  sufti- 
ciently  marvellous  to  account  for  my 
curiosity — then  the  pompous  gait  of 
its  bearer — then  his  creaking  shoes, 
and  lastly,  his  rosy  physiognomy.    It 
would  npt  do.  There  was  nothing  odd 
in  any  of  them.  What  then  was  there 
about  the  man  to  attract  my  notice  so 
irresistibly  ?  Apparently  there  was  no- 
thing, and  yet  there  must  be  some- 
thing— ^for  it  was  clear  that  my  notice 
had  been  irresistibly  attracted. 

Altogether  I  was  perplexed.  My 
corporeal  and  mental  functions  were 
dearly  op[K>sed  to  each  other,  the  for- 
mer ioapiring  me  to  sleep,  the  latter 
striving  to  keep  me  awake.    I  felt  a 


weight  fall  npon  my  spirit  I  waa  hot, 
thirsty,  and  comfortless;  and,  what 
with  the  tendency  to  fall  into  slum* 
her,  and  the  effort  not  to  do  so,  I  re* 
sembled  the  ass  between  two  bundles 
of  liay,  and  remained  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  poised  by  the  influence  of  re* 
sis  ting  powers.  In  the  atmosphere 
there  was  something  insufferably  hot ; 
not  a  breath  of  wind  filled  the  court ; 
everything  was  stagnant ;  and  adrow« 
siness  tell  upon  the  face  of  nature,  like 
that  rendered  immortal  by  Thorosonj 
in  his  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Did  I  say  that  everything  was  stag-, 
nant  ?  If  I  said  so,  I  erred.  There  was 
one  object  that  bade  defiance  to  this 
universal  languor  ;  and  that  was  the 
man  with  the  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
and  long  queue.  Wonderful  man  !— 
while  all  nature  was  sinking  into  ^n* 
nut,  he  continued  his  endless  and  in- 
terminable walk.  He  had  been  at. 
work  for  half  an  hour  ;  the  time>pieoe. 
was  opposite  me,  and  I  kmew  it  to  a 
minute.  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  there  was  something  unfai* 
thomable  about  him ;  his  name  was 
Mystery,  and  the  longer  I  looked  at 
him  the  more  miraculous  did  his  whole 
appearance  seem.  Never  were  fancY 
and  reason  so  preposterously  opposeu. 
The  latter  told  me  there  was  nothing 
about  the  man  particularly  worthy  oif- 
observation ;  the  former  hinted  that 
he  was  clothed  with  wonder  as  with 
a  garment,  and  that  he  must  be — some- 
body. 

"  Who  can  it  be?"  This  was  tlie' 
first  problfm  which  it  was  imperative 
to  solve.  I  had  already  found  out  that 
he  could  not  be  Kitcliiner,  seeing  that 
this  worthy  gastronome  was    dead. 
Then  Doctor  Ued;2ill  and  Touchwood 
came  in  review,  but,  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  persons  of  these  gen* 
tlcmen,  1  arrived  somehow  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  could  not  be  any  of 
them.     He  must  be  a  contributor  to. 
Black  woo<l,  and  certainly  a  celebrated 
one.  Perhaps  he  is  Christopher  North; 
but  no— he  is  not  old  enoiigh  for  that : 
or  Timothy  Tickler — but  he  is  not  tall 
enough.    He  cannot  be  Hogg,  no— i. 
nor  ODoherty — that  is  evident ;  nor 
can  he  be  Delta — for  he,  I  am  told,  ii 
a  tall  young  man,  with  light  hair.  He 
is  perhaps  Ebony  liimself ;  yes^  he  ia 
Ebony.    But    no— confound   it— be 
Can't  be  that  eitlier,  for  Ebony  neither 
wears  a  thrcc-corocred  hat  n6r  haahta 
a  long  (jfucue* 
In  th\»  uiiT\)[\(*T  ^\<V\  to^vaXfc^^'*^^ 
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the  important  mil^ect  of  my  medita« 
tioos  wtlk«d  ap|Nml09  appwentlj  im« 
coDacumiofmypietenee.  There  wai 
--I  love  to  repeat  it^-an  air  of  awftil 
dignity  about  him.  It  was  clear  that 
he  waa  a  man  of  importanee^  or^  whal 
ia  the  tame  thing,  that  he  thought 
hniielfone.  Nor  did  this  look  of  jntv- 
Ibqiid  dignity  Mem  to  dimintih  as  iga* 
led  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  its  in* 
fluence  incKaaed.  £very  minute  the 
MKtOD  rose  in  my  estimation ;  and  I 
oeeame  certain  that  he  must  be  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

Nor  was  my  admiration  confined  to 
hia  parson  alone :  there  was  something 
interesting  in  his  very  habiliments. 
''  That  three-cornered  hat,"  I  thought, 
**  ia  such  as  Raymond  LuUy,  or  £ras« 
mns  must  have  wom.  There  is  some* 
thing  antique  in  its  cut,  and  it  could 
only  fit  the  sconce  of  a  man  of  genius  l" 
I  now  hmn  to  conjecture  who  could 
have  made  it ;  and  I  verily  believe  that 
hpd  it  been  at  this  moment  in  Uie 
market,  I  would  have  given  as  much 
Cor  it  as  for  the  wishing-cap  of  For- 
timatus.  Mv  cogitations  descendal 
ftma  the  cocked*hat  to  the  walking- 
atiek.  While  looking  upon  it,  I  call- 
ed to  mind  the  rod  of  l^Ioees,  and  the 
wand  of  £sculapiuB.  It  wss  none  of 
yqiur  vulgar,  ill-natured  crab-sticks— 
none  of  your  haxel  stafis.  It  was  an 
orange  stem,  probably  of  SeviUe,  or 
If OBtpeUier  growth  :  perhaps  St  Mi- 
diael  or  Jamaica  produced  it.  Nor 
was  the  coat  of  Uiis  mysterious  man 
lesB  worthy  of  observation.  Stultze 
made  it  not ;  he  never  made  such  a 
coat  It  wss  a  goodly  garment,  of  no- 
ble dimensions,  and  buttoned  with 
affple  swell  over  the  circumference  of 
his  lordly  paunch.  There  was  an  air 
of  knowmgness  about  it — some^ing 
of  erudition.  The  tailor  who  contri- 
ved it,  must  have  been  agraye  and 
learned  man— not  the  ninSi  juirt  of 
humanity— not  a  fraction  of  his  spe- 
cies, as  tailors  from  time  immemorial 
l)ave  been  known  to  be.  What  a  mass 
of  dignity  is  contained  within  its  em- 
brace! £Ujah's  mantle  must  have  been 
somewhat  like  this.  Were  it  mine,  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  the  Pontifi* 
oal  robes,  nor  for  the  purple  of  Ccssr 
himself.  Lsstly,  his  nether  garments, 
cemnassing  in  their  colossu  volume 
so  glorious  a  rotundity  of  thi^h :  Hea- 
Heoj^  jBuch  M  pur  of  unmentionables ! 
^5w  lAejr  mine,  I  would  cause  them 
^  ife  banded  down  as  BXi  heir-loom  to 
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my  family,  even  till  the  latest  genera- 
tions. Breeches  I — ^yesythewordsonnd^ 
hard  to  polished  ears— that  man,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  wears  his  own,  and 
la  most  assuredly — not  henpecked. 

Never  was  I  so  interested  in  anjf 
being;  but  human  interest  vrill  flag  at 
times,  and  the  mind  must  now  and 
th^n  give  way  to  the  dictates  of  the 
body.  In  the  midst  of  my  meditations 
a  renewed  languor  came  over  me,  my 
eyes  closed  involuntarily,  as  if  I  sat  in 
an  atmo^here  of  poppy  or  night- 
shade, my  hands. fell  powerless  mto 
m^  lap,  and  I  lay  back  in  the  chidr, 
with  my  mouth  half  open,  and  my 
whole  spirit  absorbed  in  one  mvsteru 
ous  perplexity.  I  know  not  whether 
it  could  be  called  sleep :  if  it  was,  never 
did  slumber  come  down  upon  the  soul 
in  more  quaint  and  fantastic  fashion: 
I  had  a  perf^t  consciousness  of  what 
vras  going  on,  and  yet  I  could  not  move 
nor  take  any  part  in  it.  I  fdt  the 
glow  of  the  evening  sun  as  it  warmed 
my  frame  with  its  sultry  breath.  I 
heard  my  dock  ticking,  and  the  noise 
of  flies  buzzing  and  flutterinff  around 
me ;  and  now  and  then  felt  Uiem  set« 
tUng  with  annoyinff  pertinadty  upon 
my  nose  and  mrenead. 

But  a  truce  to  such  sounds  as  thos^ 
of  buzzing  flies  and  time-pieces. 
There  was  one  sound,  not  perhaps 
more  loud  than  these,  which  yet 
drowned  them  in  the  magnificence  of 
its  moral  loudness,  and  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind.  I  aUude  to  the  tread 
of  the  man  vnth  the  long  Ttteiceand  tor- 
toise-shell spectades.  He  was  still  at 
work,  pacing  the  court  with  slow  and 
solemn  dignity.  I  knew  it,  though  I 
saw  him  not.  I  knew  it,  though  well- 
nigh  asleep ;  for  I  heard  the  creak— ^ 
creak— creak^-of  his  measured  step, 
and  the  no  less  monotonous  tick — tick 
1— tick  of  his  brazen-shod  baton,  re- 
sponding to  the  music  of  his  feet.  I 
continued  in  this  state  of  dozing  som- 
nolency for  fifteen  minutes,  and  was 
aroused  from  it  by  my  clock  striking 
the  hour  of  seven.  IJuring  m v  hal£ 
slumber,  I  was  in  a  state  of  faaanation, 
from  which  I  found  it  impossible  to 
liberate  mysdf.  I  was  in  a  trance: 
an  incubus  hung  equally  upon  my  bo- 
dy and  spirit ;  imd  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  hour  seemed  as  the  voice  of  a 
good  angd,  commanding  the  spdl  by 
which  I  was  fettered  to  depart. 

I  awoke,  o^ived  my  eyes,  yawned, 
stretched  m'ljtteV^,   a.Tv^  V)^^  .wx« 


iDeriy  ivonuereu  wno  iie  couiu 
now  began  to  marvel  what  he  w 
Judging  from  his  gait,  he  was  si; 
great  man  ;  and  it  was  only  rati( 
mKffjpom  he  had  ccNotie.on  some  gri 
cfiMm.'  ^'  He  mu«t  be  one  of  the 
mitdoiien/*  thought  I,  **  app 
by  die  SJng  to  examine  the  si 
the  Scottish  Umyersities^  and  is  < 
leas  here  upon  his  commission.  ^ 
of  them  'can  it  be  ?— 4et  me  think 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  one>  and  so 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  but  it  is  nei 
thtau  Lord  Melville  is  another,  a 
#ve  the  Lord  President.*'  Itwoi 
do:  t^eie  noblemen  nereall 
CovuniBaioiMrs  whose  names  I 
lected,  and  nnloddl j  i  knew  Ui 

af^g^  Had  there  been  any 
ma- with. whose  abearance 
iiiiMipisfaiteA,I.woi]ldiia?e  fixe 
the  stitager  as  him,bey6nd  a  do 
now  .hegjte-  to  Teoollect  that  f 
lealtedaen  from  Germany  Weic 
ly  e«|ief*ed  at  dor  Collar;  ^ 
odMti»  Gdl  and  Sporihetai,  m 
osMstaled  DbetorlMimYia  I> 
hnd,  of  whomhcmomrable  bi 
haatorrfmido  hi  my  Meteb^j 
For  €itn»  tUe  man  was  too  you 
Spttiheim»hewas  too  short;  fiir 
DimdeHieBdrhewuneither  old  c 
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had  ditpotered  about  him.  The  other  DemostheiieBi  and  Mod  HM.auaUing 
•urmises  might  be  rights  or  they  back  beneath  the  lightning  of  hia  do* 
might  be  wrong*  He  mignt  be  Touch-  quence?  I  could  not  doubt  tliat  be 
ivood^  or  RedgiU,  or  one  of  the  Uni«  was  a  great  orator.  Notwithstanding 
Teraily  Commissioners^  for  anything  the  overpowering  dignity  of  his  do* 
I  knew  to  the  contrary.  I  was  going  meanour  it  was  possible  he  might  de- 
to  repeat  that  he  might  be  Doctor  scend  to  sarcasm  and  rebuke^  to  punidi 
Scott,  but  no— his  pigtail  set  that  for  impertinence.  Who  knows  if  he  would 
ever  at  rest.  even  be  above  applying  hia  stick  to  my 

Could  he  be  a  Bailie  ?  It  was  pos«    unfortunate  numskull? 
nble^  for  he  possessed  much  of  the       These  reflections  had  their  due  weight 
avrful    dignity  which    characterizes    in  deterring  me  from  so  hazardous  an 
xhese  functionaries ;  his  paunchy  his    experiment ;  but  while  they  deterred 
step,  the  air  with  which  he  looked    me,  they  also  excited  my  ouriosity  to 
through  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles    the  highest  pitch.    The  desire  for  in- 
—all  were  magisterial.  formation  augmented  with  the  diffi-* 
A  Methodist  preacher  ?  Impossible,  culty  of  procuring  it.    I  no  longer  sat 
If  he  be  a  preacher  at  all,  he  must  be  like  a  fixture  at  Uie  window :  my  agi- 
a  bishop  or  a  cardinal.    That  import-  tation  was  too  great  to  admit  of  so 
ant  looK,  that  air  of  condition,  that  sedentary  a  position,  and  I  got  up  in 
atmosphere  of  good  living  which  floats  a  paroxysm  of  intense  anxiety,  and 
around  him,  cannot  savour  of  the  sour,  walked  about  the  room — ^rummaging 
lank,  vinegar  aspect  of  Methodism.  every  nook  of  my  brain  to  find  out 
A  lawyer?  A  moment's  thought  con-  fome  way  of  coming  at  the  object  in 
vinced  me  that  I  was  again  at  fault,  view.  I  was  literally  haunted — ^I  could 
What  lawyer  ever  possessed  such  a  not  drive  the  strange  man  from  my 
lordly  bearmg,  such  a  consciousness  of  head.  If  I  looked  out,  I  saw  him  walk« 
superiority,  and  such  freedom  from  ing  with  my  bodily  eye :  if  I  turned 
care  and  calculation  as  reposes  in  the  away,  I  beheld  him  equally  wdl  with 
es^ression  of  that  face.  the  eye  of  the  mind.    Nor  did  the 
A  physician  ?  The  very  idea  savour-  sound  of  his  footsteps  for  a  moment 
ed  of  absurdity.    The  time-serving  escape  me.    I  heard  them  creaking 
amile,  the  insinuatinji;  address  of  the  upon  the  court,  accompanied  by  the 
praetitioners  of  physic,  wereawanting  attendant  and  ghostlike  responses  of 
m  his  bold  pomiKms  front.    The  man  the  everlasting  walking-stic]c. 
was  too  full  of  his  own  importance  to        My  anxiety  at  last  attained  such  a 
undertake  the  task  of  wea{[ing  him-  pitch,  that  I  verily  believe  I  should 
•elf  into  the  graces  of  the  sick.  nave  died  upon  the  spot,  if  a  copious 
Aquaker  ?  Fudce !  fiood  of  tears  had  not  come  to  my  re- 
Wnat  then,  in  the  name  of  miracle,  lief.    "  Can  nothing  be  done?**  said 
was  he  ?  It  was  impossible  to  tell,  and  I^  weeping  bitterly.  "  Must  I  remain 
I  tortured  my  brain  for  no  purpose,  in  in  ignorance  of  thisextraordinary  man? 
the  vain  endeavour  to  solve  the  diffi-  who  is  he — what  does  he  want — ^is  he 
cnlty.  All  I  could  ascertain  to  my  own  Whig  or  Tory— ndoes  he  drink  Port  in 
Batisfiwtion  was  the  profession  to  which  preference  to  Malaga  or  Hermitage- 
he  actually  did — not  belong;  and  that  iias  he  dined  like  myself,  on  oysters 
he  neither  appertained  to  the  tribe  of  and  macaroni— does  he  write  to  Black- 
lawyen,  doctors,  quakers,  nor  metho-  wood  ?"  Such  were  the  cjuestions  that 
dists,  was  as  dear  as  mathematical  crowded  on  my  imagination ;  but,  alas, 
demonstration  could  make  it  there  was  no  one  to  answer  them  but 
"  I  must  discover  him.    There  is  the  num  himself, — ^with  the  tortoise- 
aomething  about  the  man,  which  can-  ahell  spectades  and  the  long  gueue  ! 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  obscurity ;  What  could  I  do  ?  I  was  ashuned  and 
and,  if  I  die  the  moment  afrer,  I  shall  afraid  to  put  them  to  him.    Good 
have  the  secret  out  of  him."    Sudi  breeding  and  caution  alike  forbade  so 
were  my  determinations,  and  I  resol-  extraonunary  a  proceeding.    In  this 
ved  to  hit  upon  some  phm  to  effect  the  dilemma  I  threw  myself  upon  the  sofa, 
mupose.  But  what  phm  could  I  adopt?  and  buried  my  tear- bedewed  face  in 
Vomd  I  ask  him  his  name  2nd  busi-  one  of  the  pillows,  while  I  sobbed  like  . 


^P  It  was  impossible  to  take  such  the  child  who  broke  its  heart  because 

Iberty^  with  so  a  we^inspiring  a  person-  its  nurse  couliV  nol  ^nc  \t  Xhe  moon  u 

VP'      Who  knows  but  he  wight  read  a  playlMug. 
«  y^-cture  from  the  Philippics  of        But  1  iVid  tvol  \otr^  ^^e  ^vj  \ft\^ 


IMT*]] 


WHkf  eau  H  tief 


4fB^ 


Rnentment  took  its  place,  and 
inspired  mv  heart  with  deadly  enei^. 
I  feki  myself  iniulted  by  the  stranger. 
^  He  most  be  a  vilhun,"  I  exclaimed 
in 'the  bitterness  of  my  sonl^  "  thus  to 
funperwith  the  agonies  of  a  fellow 
befog:  Notwithstanding  his  dignity^ 
he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than — a 
Vfllain."  Would  it  be  believed  that  in 
so  short  a  time  I  threw  away  all  my 
fiite  feelings  of  reverence  and  admira« 
lidii-!— 4rat  Uie  human  heart  is  a  strange 
fSeee  a^  mechanism,  which  is  oon« 
itantl^  getting  into  disorder,  and  turn- 
ing disloyally  upon  itself.  From  the 
bvttom  of  my  s^rit,  I  thought  Aim  a 
vilkiUj  whom  I  nad  just  wondered  at, 
and  «0verenced>  and  admired.  ''  Yes, 
ho  is  neitlier  mere  nor  less.  He  has 
haimted  me  till  my  brain  borders  on 
dirtwction.  He  jAaiff  account  fbr  him-. 


self: — by  heavMi^  he  shaU  tell  me  who 
he  is."  My  mind  was  wrought  te  a 
pitch  of  frenzied  excitement—anger 
lent  me  coursge-^nsatiable  curiosity 
led  me  on ;  and  I  determined  either 
to  make  him  open  his  oraeular  lips  and 
reveal  himself,  or  to  join  with  him  itf 
mortal  death-grapple.  Full  of  thestf 
terrible  resolutions,  I  put  on  my  hat, 
buttoned  my  coat,  set  my  teeth,  and 
descended  the  stair  with  portentous 
speed.  On  reaching  the  front  door  I 
paused  a  few  seconds  before  opoiing  it;^ 
to  rally  my  ideas  and  ooUeet  my  eneiw 
gies  into  one  powerfU  focus.  Thia 
done  I  opened  the  door,  stepped  into 
the  court,  and  looked  aroundme.  Hor« 
rible  to  relate— the  man  was  gponci  and 
I  never  saw  him  more  f 
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LtTTBR  from  rilB  RIGHT  BON.  LORD  HARRIS. 

[In  consequence  of  a  certain  etatement  contained  in  an  article  entitled 
The  Dukb  op  Wellingtoit,  which  appeared  in  our  Number  for  August 
la^  ^  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Harris.  Moat  cliuder* 
fully  do  we  give, it  insertum,  not  only  because  his  Lordship  has  requested 
ua  eo  t9  do^  but  becanae  our  own  sense  of  propriety  and  common  justice 
Beqnireathatkehonld  not  be  withheld.  I^ord  Harris  has,  perhaps,  em« 
plofed  the  phiaaea  ^  false"  and  '<  slander"  somewhat  more  vehemently 
than  there  waa  any  occasion  for ;  but  entering,  as  we  fully  can,  into  the 
feefibage  itnd^  whidi  he  appears  to  have  written,  we  take  no  offence  at 
tliese  ez|M«a8ionB, 

The  truth  is,  that  we  received  our  inftmnation  from  a  source  which  lefl 
Q8  no  room  to  doubt  its  authenticity ;  and  we  made  use  of  it  with  no  view 
whatever  of  wounding  the  feelings,  or  impauing  the  well-earned  repnta* 
tioii  ^  Lof4  Harris. 

We  ave  disposed  to  believe,  likewise,  timt  Lord  Harris  has  attached  to 
the  whole  afiair  a  desree  of  importance  which  it  does  not  deserva  Hia 
Lordship's  military  talents  arc,  and  have  long  been,  rightly  estimated  by 
bis  couhtky,-^he  need  not  fear  that  any  efforts  on  our  parts,  vrcre  we  dis- 
posed to  make  them,  could  affect  the  judgment  which  has  been  passed 
upon  them.  But  we  had  no  such  intention — ^the  statcmeut,  although  ier^ 
roneous,  was  made  in  no  bad  spirit  by  the  writet  of  the  article ;  ^d  we 
again  express  our  regret  that  any  offence  should  inadvertently  have  been 
given  in  our  pages,' to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  high-hearted  noUe-> 
men  of  whom  England  can  boast.— C.N.3 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  qf  Blaekwood^e  Magazine. 


My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  your  Magazine  for  the  pre- 
lent  month,  giving  briefly  an  account  of  the  military  career  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  WeUington. 

The  writer  having,  in  introducing  mv  name  therein,  cast  a  most  unjustifi- 
able imputation  upon  my  character,  I  feci  called  upon,  for  the  vindicajkiionDL  ^ 
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my  honour^  to  reftite  the  gross  indignity. — The  following  extract  ooDtains  the 
passage  to  which  I  allude : — 

**  An  army  of  36,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Harris,  was  directed 
to  enter  the  Mysore  territory,  and  to  that  army  Colonel  Wellesley  vras  mttached.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  General  Harris  was  on  the  present  occasion  auitied  in  his 
command  by  m  military  council— a  measure  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dem warfiire— >and  that  of  the  members  who  composed  that  council,  without  whose 
sanction  no  important  matter  could  be  undertaken,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  one." 

Sir,  it  is  with  no  common  feeling  of  surprise  and  indignation,  that  I  read 
this  unwarrantable  statement :  Of  surprise,  that  any  man  shoi:dd  have  tlie 
hardihood  to  assert  that  which  is  utterly  false, — and  of  indignation,  that  I 
should  be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  acquiescing  in  an  arrangement, 
which,  making  me  a  commander  without  a  command,  would  have  degraded  me 
as  a  soldier.  I  deny,  sir,  that  any  such  council  as  that  which  is  stated  to  have 
assisted  me  in  my  command  was  ever  in  existence,  and  I  declare  that  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  knew  or  heard  that  even  a  supposition  upon  a  point  so 
derogatory  to  my  honour  was  ever  entertained* 

To  me  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  source  of  honest  pride,  that  I  should  have 
been  selected  by  the  enlightened  nobleman  who  watched  over  the  destinies 
of  India  in  perimus  times,  to  carry  into  efiect  one  of  his  most  wisely  con- 
certed plans  for  the  maintenance  of  our  possessions,  and  the  consolidation  o£ 
our  power,  in  the  East.  Nor  can  I  speak  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  remem- 
bering, too,  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  conferred,  unsought  on  my 
part,  the  command  of  the  Mysore  army  upon  me,  without  feeling  assured 
that  such  command  would  not  have  been  intrusted  to  me,  unless  his  Lord- 
ship had  been  fully  satisfied  of  my  competence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it. 
How  far  his  lordslup  could  have  judged  me  competent  to  such  purpose,  had 
I  meanly  accepted  the  appointment  under  the  limitation  of  authority,  pro- 
perly alluded  to  as  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  modem  vrarfaro,  I 
leave  to  those  who  b^t  know  nis  lordship  to  determine — ^without  one  word  of 
remark. 

To  the  extraordinary  talents  and  splehdid  achievements  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no  testimony  of  mine  could 

give  additional  celebrity — ^They  are  in  evidence  before  the  world.  Whilst, 
owever,  I  am  maintaining,  that  my  own  discretion  and  judgment  were  un- 
fettered by  dictators,  or  ex  (officio  advisers,  in  the  campaign  into  the  Mysore 
country,  it  becomes  me  the  more  to  add,  and  there  is  a  gratification  in  re- 
membering it,  that  upon  Sir  David  Baird's  requesting  to  be  relieved  from  the 
government  of  Seringapatom,  which  he  had  so  nobly  earned,  the  successor 
whom  I  then  appointed,  as  the  ablest  of  the  able,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  pre- 
sent highly  welcomed  "  Commander  in  Chief"  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces. 

Having  oeen  thus  called  upon  to  vindicate  my  character  from  unjust  asper- 
sion, I  gladly  seize  upon  tne  opportunity  once  more  to  acknowledge  tlie 
merits  of  those  by  whom  I  was  indedl  assisted.  Ever  shall  I  most  gratefully 
remember  and  bear  witness  to  the  able  and  gallant  support  of  the  ofticers  a]id 
army,  who,  under  my  command,  captured  Seringapatam.  To  them  my 
thanks  are  due,  and  to  no  Military  Council. 

As  your  pages.  Sir,  have  been  tne  channel  of  communicating  to  the  world 
the  slander  complained  of,  so,  as  an  act  of  justice,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  make 
them,  iu  introducing  this  letter  into  the  next  Number  of  your  Magazine,  the 
medium  of  spreading  as  widely  abroad  the  refutation  of  it.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

IfARRIS. 

nvlmont,  Kenty  Aug,  28, 1827. 
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LINES  TO  THB  KSXOBT  OF  A  rAYOUBITB  DOO. 

Poor  dog,  and  art  thou  dead !  even  as  a  dreim 
To  me,  who  know  the  truth,  thy  fate  would  seem ; 
Thou  wort  80  full  of  strength,  so  fond  of  play — 
Last  week  all  strength,  ana  now  a  thing  of  day ! 
I  look  as  thou  couldst  enter,  and  I  hanc. 
As  if  I  hoped  once  more  to  hear  thy  bark. 
Alas  I  that  sight  is  now  a  vision  o'er ; 
Alas !  that  s^ind  is  hush'd  for  evermore. 

Yes  I  all  thy  services  ha?e  found  an  end. 
Thou  most  obsequious  slave,  yet  stanchest  friend  ; 
No  more,  when  tired  and  languid,  shslt  thou  bless 
My  vacant  hour  with  gambol  and  caress ; 
And,  when  retum'd  mm  absence,  I  shall  see 
Thine  eyes  no  more  gleam  welcome  back  to  me ! 
Through  eight  long  cnequer^d  years  thy  bve  was  tried. 
And  night  beheld  thee  ever  at  my  side ; 
Partakor  of  my  gladness  and  my  gloom,— 
Yea,  had  Fate  (^'d  thee,  freely  of  mr  tomb.— 
Art  thou  then.  Boxer,  but  a  thing  which  cast 
A  household  gleam  of  joy  on  seasons  past, — 
A  vanish'd  toy, — a  figilre  intertwined 
In  memory's  net,— a  day-dream  of  the  mind ; 
And  shall  I  hearken,  as  I  near  the  door. 
Thy  pattering  step  and  honest  bark  namore ! 

Yet  can  I  e'er  forget,  how,  night  and  day. 
When  sickness  held  me,  by  my  couch  you  lay^ 
Unwearied,  uncomjplaining ;  abd  how  land. 
When  first  I  rose,  you  lick'd  my  hand  and  whined ; 
Look'd  in  my  pale  face  with  delighted  eye. 
And  wagg'd  thy  tail  to  say,  thou  must  not  die  !— 
And  all  the  household  loved  thee, — thon  to  them 
Wert  as  a  love-link,  a  domestic  gem : 
In  thee  bound  up  was  many  a  cnerish'd  thought. 
And  home-sensations  by  thy  sight  were  brought : 
Where'er  'twas  ours  to  rest,  'twas  ours  to  roam. 
Thy  presence  was  a  soell,  that  spake  of  home^ 
A  nook  of  calm,  amia  a  world  of  strife ; 
A  dielterinff  haven  from  the  storms  of  life. 


Now  thou  art  dead— in  health,  upon  thee  came 
Unnerving  palsy,  and  xelax'd  thy  mme: 
Day  after  day  we  hoped  to  see  thee  rise. 
But  read  thou  couldst  not  in  thy  helpless  cries ; 
Yet,  when  we  patted  thee,  'twas  sore  to  brook 
The  silent  kindness  of  thy  placid  look. 
As  if  with  life's  last  throb  could  but  depart 
Thy  love,  thy  care,  thv  stedfastness  of  heart  ; 
Ana  that  thv  worst  of  sufferings  was  the  pain. 
That  thou  shouldst  foUow  not  our  stepa  again  :— 
Poor  generous  animal,  'twas  sad  to  see 
Thy  helpless  case,  yet  firm  fidelity ; 
To  read  the  longing  wish  within  thine  eyes. 
Yet  see  thee  struggle,  but  in  vain,  to  rise  ;— 
We  moum'd  thee,  waning  weaker  every  hour. 
Till  icarce  to  raise  thy  head  remained  the  power ; 
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And  tiidi  distressful  thoughts  ihy  misery  hred. 
That  we  were  glad  at  last  to  know  thee  dead ! 

Farewell,  hrute  t»attem  of  an  honest  heart. 
And  if  for  thee  a  tesr  unwonted  stsrt, 
'Tis  all  I  can  repay  thee  to  a  loye. 
That  neither  time  eonld  chill,  nor  dannirs  mote ; 
For  guardianship  through  midnights  dark  and  drear. 
For  uou  wert  watchful,  and  devoid  of  fear ; 
And  hoars  of  kind  companionship,  which  wouldj 
Bnt  for  thy  presence,  ha?e  heen  solitude,— 
Whethor  we  roam'd  unseen  mid  summer  leares  ; 
^  mid  the  autumn's  ripe  and  redden'd  sheayes  ; 
Or  mid  the  froet-hoond  mooriands,  when 'the  day 
Gleim'd  from  iSbm  low  south  with  enfeebled  ray. 
And  thou  wouldst  chase  the  crow,  and  scare  the  lark. 
And  toss  aloft  the  feathery  anows,  and  bark. 

Still'd  the  warm  heart,  whoie  truth  dlsdafn'd  to  mote. 
And  doaed  the  ejea  that  ever  beam'd  with  love; 
Now  thou  art  laid  beneadi  the  garden  trees, 
Where  thou  hast  lain  to  snuff  the  summer  breeie; 
Wildflowers  shsll  shoot  above  thy  grassy  bed. 
Birds  sinff,  and  blossoms  wither  o'er  thy  head; 
And  surdy  never,  when  we  pass  the  spot, 
WhcM  low  thou  moulder'sty  shalt  thou  be  forgot. 

Farewell,  poor  dog,  a  heartfelt  last  ftrewell ! 
And  eie  the  thouflhta  of  thee  have  lost  their  spell,— 
As  days  on  daya  tneir  billowy  hours  eipand. 
And  cum  the  fines  on  Memory's  figured  sand/— * 
From  thy  unwearied  care,  thy  sleepless  zeal. 
Thy  fearless  daring  for  thy  masteris  weal, 
A  precious  lesson  let  my  ^rfrit  find/ 
And  learn  to  be  ss  pure  as  thou  wert  kind. 
To  keep  in  £uth  as  firm,  fimn  fault  as  free* 
And  dmg  to  Virtue,  as  thou  didst  to  me  I 


THB  devil's  DEBAX  ON  MOUNT  AKSBECK* 

I. 

Beyond  the  north  where  Ural  hills  from  polar  tempests  ron , 
A  glow  went  forth  at  midnight  hour  as  of  unwonted  sun ; 
Upon  the  north  at  midnight  hour  a  mighty  noise  was  heud. 
As  if  with  all  his  tramplmff  waves  the  Ocean  were  unbvr'd ; 
And  hig^  a  grinlv  Terror  Irang  upstartnag  frqai  below, 
Lilw  flay  aiiow  utot  aloft  ft«n  some  unmeasured  bow. 

II. 
'Twas  not  th'  obe^ent  Senph's  form  that  bums  belore  the  Throne, 
Whose  feathers  are  the  pointed  flames  that  tremble  to  be  gone: 
With  twists  of  fiided  glory  mix'd,  grim  shadows  wove  his  wing ; 
An  aspect  like  the  hunryin^  storm  prodaim'd  the  Infernal  King. 
And  up  he  went,  firom  native  might,  or  holy  sufferance  given, 
Asif  to  strike  the  starry  boss  of  the  high  and  vaulted  heaven. 


III. 
Aloft  he  tam'd  in  mlddlo  air  like  fidcon  for  hia  pKjj 
And  bow'd  to  all  the  winda  of  heaven  aa  if  to  flee  away  ; 
Till  broke  a  cloud, — a  phantom  host,  like  glimpaea  of  a  dream^ 
And  80w'd  the  Syrian  wilderness  with  many  a  restless  gleam. 
He  knew  the  flowing  chiyalry^  the  swart  and  turban'd  train. 
That  &x  had  push'a  the*MoaIem  faith^  and  peopled  well  hia  re^gn. 


IV. 

With  stooping  ninlon  that  ontflew  the  Prophet's  winged  steed. 
In  pride  throognoat  the  desert  bounds  he  led  the  plumtom  speed  ; 
But  prouder  yet  he  tum'd  alone  and  stood  on  Tabor  hill. 
With  scorn,  as  if  the  Arab  swords  had  little  hdp'd  his  will : 
With  scorn  he  look'd  to  west  awav,  and  left  their  train  to  die. 
Like  thing  that  had  awaked  to  life  from  the  gleaming  of  hia  eye. 

V. 

What  hill  is  like  to  Tabor  hill  in  beautv  and  in  fame? 

For  there  in  sad  days  of  hia  flesh  o'or  Cnrist  a  dory  came. 

And  light  o'erflow'd  him  like  a  sea,  and  raised  nis  shining  brow; 

And  the  voice  went  forth  that  bade  all  worlds  the  son  of  Gkxl  avow. 

One  thought  of  this  came  o'er  the  fiend  and  raised  his  startled  form  ; 

And  up  he  drew  his  swelling  skirts  as  if  to  meet  the  storm. 

VI. 

With  wing  that  stripp'd  the  dews  and  birds  from  off  the  boughs  at  nigh  t, 
Down  over  Tabor's  trees  he  whirl'd  with  fierce  distemper'd  night ; 
And  westwsrd  o'er  the  shadowy  earth  he  track'd  his  earnest  way. 
Till  o*er  him  shone  the  utmost  stars  that  hem  the  skirts  of  day ; 
Then  hisher  'neath  the  sun  he  flew  above  all  mortal  ken. 
Yet  bok  d  what  he  might  see  on  earth  to  raise  his  pride  again. 

VII. 

He  Mw  m  finrm  of  Africa  low  sitting  in  the  dust; 

The  feet  were  chain'd,  and  sorrow  thrill'd  throughout  the  sable  boat. 

The  idol,  and  Uie  idol's  priest,  he  hail'd  upon  the  earth. 

And  every  slavery  that  brings  wild  passions  to  the  birth. 

All  forms  of  human  wickedness  were  pillars  of  his  fame^- 

All  Bounds  of  human  misery  his  kingdom's  loud  acclaim. 

vm. 
Exulting  o'er  the  rounded  earth,  again  he  rode  with  mkhL 
Tin,  sailing  o'er  the  untrodden  top  of  Aksbeck  high  ana  white. 
He  closed  at  onoe  his  weary  wing,  and  touch'd  the  shining  hill. 
For  less  his  flight  was  easy  strength  than  proud  unconquer'd  will ; 
For  sin  had  diui'd  his  native  strength,  ana  spoilt  the  holy  law 
Of  impulse,  whence  th'  Archangel  finms  their  earnest  being  draw. 

IX. 

And  sin  had  drunk  hia  native  light,  since  days  of  Heaven  were  by. 

And  long  had  care  a  ahadow  be^  in  his  proud  immortal  eye ; 

Like  litUe  sparry  pools  that  glimpse  midst  murk  and  hagg^urd  rocka^*- 

A  spot  of  glory  hm  and  there  his  sadden'd  aspect  mocks ; 

Lake  obast  of  oorren  darkness  were  its  shadows  and  its  li^t. 

Lit  by  some  far  volcanic  fire,  and  atrew'd  with  wrecks  ofni^t. 

In  Nature's  joy  he  felt  flresh  night  blow  on  his  fiery  scars^ 
In  proud  regret  he  fought  anew  hia  early  hapless  wars. 
From  human  misery  lately  seen,  his  malice  yet  would  draw 
A  hope  to  blaat  one  ^ian  of  God,  and  check  sweet  Mercy's  law. 
A  hmg  array  of  futura  years  waa  stem  Despair's  Gon\xo\» 
And  .deep  the$e  nuwter  paffuxni  wove  the  tempeal  c€  Vi\«  «m\. 
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zi. 
O  for  the  form  In  Heaven  that  bore  the  mom  upon  his  brow  ? 
Now^  run  to'wprse  than  mortal  dross,  that  Lucifer  must  bow  ; 
And  o'er  him  rosc^  from  passion's  strife,  like  spray-cloud  fzom  the  6ee\\ 
A  slumber, — ^not  the  cherub's  soft  and  gauzy  veil  of  sleep^ 
But  like  the  thunder-cloud  of  noon,  of  ffrim  and  breathlesa  gleun^    . 
And  God  was  still  against  his  soul^  to  plague  him  with  a  dream. 

xir. 
In  vision  he  was  borne  away,  where  Lethe's  slippery  wave 
Creeps  like  a  black  and  shining  snake  into  a  sQcnt  cave. 
A  place  of  still  and  pictured  life,— its  roof  was  ebon  air. 
And  blasted  as  with  dim  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon  were  there. 
It  seem'd  the  grave  of  man's  lost  world,— of  beauty  caught  by  blight: 
The  dreamer  knew  the  work  he  marr'd,  and  felt  a  fiencTs  deughL 

.   xrti. 
The  lofVv  cedar  on  the  hills  by  viewless  storm  was  swung. 
And  high  the  thunder-fires  of  Heaven  among  its  branches  hung : 
In  drowsy  heaps  of  feathers  shrunk,  all  fowls  of  Heaven  were  tfioe; 
With  heads  for  ever  'neath  their  wings,  no  more  to  rise  in  air. 
From  woods  the  forms  of  lions  glared,  and  hasty  tigers  broke  ; 
The  hamess'd  steed  lay  in  his  pains,  the  heifer  neath  the  yoke. 

.     XIV. 

AH  creatures  once  of  earth  were  there  in  death's  kit  palliil  stampj 

On  Lethe's  shore  that  by  them  shone  like  dull  and  gtusy  lamp. 

O'er  cities  of  imperial  name,  and  staled  of  endlesa  sway^ 

The  silent  river  slowly  crept,  and  hck'd  them  all  away. 

This  is  the  place  of  God's  first  wrath — the  mute  creation's  fiUl-^ 

Earth  marr'a— >the  woes  of  lower  life— obHvion  over  all. 

XV.     . 

Small  jov  to  him  that  marr'd  our  world,  for  he  is  hurried  on. 

And  m^e,  in  dreams,  to  dread  that  place  where  vet  he  boasta  hkthnne, 

Through  portals  driven,  a  horrid  pile  of  grim  and  hollow  bars. 

In  which  clear  spirits  of  tinctur'd  life  carecr'd  in  prison'd  wars  ; 

The  soul  is  bow^  upon  that  lake  where  final  fate  is  wrought. 

In  m(»hes  of  eternal  fire,  o'er  beings  of  moral  thought. 

XVI. 

Far  off,  upon  the  fire-burnt  coast,  some  naked  beings  stood; 

And  o'er  them,  like  a  stream  of  mist,  the  wrath  was  seen  to  brood. 

At  half-way  distance  stood,  with  head  beneath  his  trembling  wing. 

An  Angel  form,  intent  to  shield  his  special  suffering. 

And  nearer,  as  if  overhead,  were  voices  heard  to  break ; 

Yet  were  they  cries  of  souls  that  lived  beneath  the  weltering  lake. 

xvli. 
And  ever,  as  with  grizzly  gleam  the  crested  waves  came  on. 
Up  rose  a  melancholy  form  with  short  impatient  moan, 
whose  eyes  like  living  jewels  shone,  clear-purged  by  the  flame. 
And  sore  the  salted  fires  had  waah'd  the  thm  immortal  frame ; 
And  badcward,  in  sore  agony,  the  being  stripp'd  its  locks. 
As  maiden,  in  her  beauty's  pride,  her  clasped  tresses  strokea. 

XVIII. 

High  tumbling  hills  of  glossv  ore  reel'd  in  the  yellow  smoke. 

As,  shaded  round  the  torrid  land,  their  grizzly  summits  bn^. 

Above  them  lightnings  to  and  fro  ran  crossing  evermore, 

TUl  like  a  red  bewilder'd  map  the  skies  were  scribbled  o'er ; 

High  in  the  uiucen  cupola,  o  cc  viSl  vtete  «eeu  vni  hsaxd 

The  mufCtfriDg  atorea  of  wrath  lYuit  !aa\  laBMm  MBae^^^mifigk'IRK^lNMl; 
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SIX. 

Woe  to  the  fiend,  urboae  deeds  of  ill  first  lit  this  fieree  control! 
For  God,  in  future  days,  will  light  new  terrors  in  his  souL 
In  vision  now,  to  plague  his  hearty  the  fiend  is  storm'd  away. 
In  living  emblem  to  behold  what  ivoits  his  future  day. 
Away !  beyond  its  thundering  bounds-^bevond  ihe  second  lake-* 
llirodg^  mm  bewilder'd  shadows,  that  no  living  semblance  take. 

XX. 

O'er  soft  and  unsubstantial  shades  that  towering  visions  seem. 
Through  kingdoms  of  forlorn  repose,  went  on  the  hurrying  dream  ; 
Till  down,  where  feet  of  hills  might  be,  the  fiend  by  lake  was  stay'd. 
That  lies  like  red  and  angry  plate  in  terror  unallay'd — 
A  mirror,  where  Jehovah's  wrath,  in  majesty  alone, 
Comes  in  the  night  of  worlds  to  see  its  armour  girded  on. 

XXI. 

The  awful  walls  of  shadows  round  might  dusky  mountains  seem. 
But  never  holy  light  hath  touch'd  an  outline  with  its  gleam ; 
'Tis  but  the  eye's  bewilder'd  sense,  that  fain  would  rest  on  form, 
And  make  ni^'s  thick  blind  presence  to  created  shapes  conform. 
No  stone  is  moved  on  mountains  here,  by  creeping  creatures  cross'd— 
No  loyfcly  harper  Comes  to  harp  upon  this  fiery  coast. 

XXII. 

Here  all  is  solemn  idleness ; ,  no  music  here,  nor  jars. 
Where  silence  guards  ihe  coast,  e'er  thrill  her  everlasting  bars. 
No  sun  here  smnes  on  wanton  isles ;  but  o'er  the  burning  sheet 
A  rim  of  restless  halo  shakes,  that  marks  the  internal  heat ; 
As  in  the  days  of  beauteous  earth  we  see  with  dazzled  sight 
The  red  and  setting  sun  o'erflow  with  rings  of  welling  light. 

XXIII. 

O !  here  in  dread  abeyance  lurks  of  uncreated  things 

The  Last  Lake  of  God's  Wrath,  where  He  his  first  great  victim  brings. 

In  bosom  oi  the  passive  gulf  the  fiend  was  made  to  stav. 

Till,  as  it  seem'd,  ten  thousand  years  had  o'er  him  rblf  d  away ; 

In  dreams  he  had  extended  life  to  bear  the  fiery  space. 

Nor  active  joy  in  good  or  ill  e'er  charm'd  his  dwelUng-plaoe. 

XXIV. 

At  last,  from  out  the  barren  womb  of  man;^  thousand  years, 

A  sound  as  of  the  green-leav'd  earth  his  thirsty  spirit  dbeers. 

And  O !  a  presence  soft  and  cool  came  o'er  his  sultry  dream— 

A  form  of  oeauty  dad  about  with  fair  Creation's  bc^m. 

A  low  sweet  voice  was  in  his  ear,  thrill'd  through  his  inmost  ioul. 

And  these  the  words  that  bow'd  his  heart  with  softly  sad  control :— ^ 

XXV. 

''  No  aater  e'er  hath  been  to  thee  with  peorly  ejres  of  love. 
No  mother  e'er  hadi  wept  for  thee,  an  outcast  from  above  ; 
No  hand  hath  come  from  out  the  doud  to  wash  thy  scarred  fkoe  ; 
No  voice  to  bid  thee  lie  in  peace,  the  noblest  of  thy  nice. 
But  bow  thy  heart  to  God  of  Love,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
And  yet  in  days  of  holy  peace  and  love  thy  soul  uall  dwdl. 

XXVI. 

''  And  thou  shalt  dwell  midst  leaves  and  rills  far  from  this  torrid  heat. 
And  I  with  streams  of  cooling  milk  shall  bathe  thy  blister'd  feet. 
And  when  the  unbidden  tears  shall  start  to  think  of  all  the  paat» 
My  mouth  shall  baste  to  kiss  them  off,  and  chase  thy  sorrows  fast  \ 
And  thou  shalt  vralk  in  soft  white  lig]ht  wilYildii^  »A^fk!aX%i^^»^« 
Jjkl  thott  ibalt  summer  high  in  blisa  npon  x\ie  \kiXka  ol  Q^odu* 
Vol.  XXTL  ^\. 
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XXVII. 

So  spoke  the  unknown  Cherub's  voice,  of  sweet  afTection  TmHI, 

And  dewy  lips  the  dreamer  kiss'd,  till  his  lava  breast  was  cool. 

In  dread  revulsion  woke  the  fiend,  as  from  a  mighty  blow. 

And  sprung  a  moment  on  his  wing  his  wonted  strength  to  know  ; 

Like  ghosts  that  bend  and  glare  on  dark  and  scattered  shores  of  night, 

So  tum'd  he  to  each  point  of  heaven  to  know  his  dream  aright. 

XXVIII. 

The  Last  Lake  of  the  Wrath  of  God  in  emblem  taught  his  sonl. 

Of  idle  doll  eternity,  that  on  him  soon  must  roll, 

WHien  plans  and  issues  all  must  cease  that  earlier  care  beguiled. 

And  never  era  more  shall  be  a  land-mark  on  the  wild. 

Nor  failure  nor  success  are  there,  nor  busy  hope  nor  fame. 

But  passive  fix'd  endurance,  all  eternal  and  the  same. 

XXIX. 

So  knew  the  Fiend,  and  fain  his  soul  would  to  oblivion  go. 

But  from  its  fear  recoil'd  again  in  pride,  like  mighty  bow. 

He  saw  tlie  heavens  above  his  head  upstayed,  bright,  and  high. 

The  planets,  undisturb'd  by  him,  were  shining  in  the  sky. 

The  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature,  and  her  God, 

With  anguish  smote  his  haughty  soul,  and  sent  his  hell  abroad. 

XXX. 

His  pride  would  have  the  works  of  God  to  show  the  signs  of  fear. 

And  flying  angels,  to  and  fro,  to  watch  his  dread  career ; 

But  all  was  calm : — He  felt  night's  dews  upon  his  sultry  wing. 

And  gnash'd  at  the  impartial  laws  of  Nature's  mighty  King : 

Above  control,  or  seemmg  hate,  they  no  exception  made. 

But  gave  him  dews,  like  aged  diom^  or  little  grassy  blade. 

XXXI. 

In  terror,  like  the  mustering  manes  of  the  cold  and  curly  sea,^ 
So  grew  his  eye's  enridged  gleams,  and  doubt  and  danger  flee'; 
Like  veteran  band's  grim  valour  slow,  that  moves  t'  avenge  its  chief. 
Up  slowly  drew  the  Fiend  his  form,  that  shook  with  proud  relief. 
And  he  shall  upward  go,  and  pluck  the  windows  of  high  heaven. 
And  stir  their  calm  insulting  peace,  though  tenfold  hell  be  given. 

XXXII. 

Quick  as  the  levin,  that  in  haste  licks  up  the  life  of  man. 
Aloft  he  sprung,  and  through  his  wing  the  piercing  north  wind  ran. 
Till,  like  a  glimmering  lamp  that's  lit  in  lazar-house  by  nighty 
To  see  what  mean  the  sick  man's  cries,  and  set  his  bed  ari^t. 
Which  in  the  damp  and  sickly  air  the  sputtering  shadows  mar,— 
So  gather'd  darkness  high  the  Fiend,  till  swallow'd  like  a  star. 

XXXIIJ. 

What  judgment  from  the  tenmted  Heavens  shall  on  his  head  go  forlfa  ? 
Down  headlong  through  the  firmament  he  fell  upon  the  nortb.-^ 
The  stars  are  up,  and  undisturb'd  in  the  lofty  fields  of  air  ; 
The  will  of  Heaven  is  all  enough,  without  a  red  arm  bare. 
'Twas  God  that  gave  the  Fiend  a  space,  to  prove  him  still  the  Mune, 
Then  bade  wild  hell^  with  hideous  laugh,  be  stirr'd  its  prey  to  dalm. 

•  T.  A. 
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It  greatly  grieved  us  to  think  that  m  joon 

Dr  Ritchiner  ihould  have  died  before  eiposo 

tmr  numerous  aTOcations  had  allowed  The  ca 

lis  an  opportunity  of  dining  with  him,  aecusto 

and  subjecting  to  the  test-act  of  our  at  once 

experienced  palate  his  claims  to  im-*  Non 

mortality  as  a  Cook  and  a  Christian,  we  she 

The  Doctor  had,  we  know,  a  dread  of  meant 

CTs, — not  altogether  unanayejl  by  de-  Jolting 

li^ty — and  oh  the  Dinner  to  Us,  which  Englat 

he  had  meditated  for  nearly  a  quarter  Doctoi 

<if  a  century,  he  knew  and  felt  must  casioni 

hk^e  hung  nis  reputation  with  poste*  Tcred  i 

rity— -his  posthumous  fame.  We  un«  *— but, 

derstand  that  there  is  annntftnish*  long— 

&\  sketch  of  that  Dinner  among  the  |^tlei 

Doctor's  papers,  and  that  the  design  ill  an 

ih  magnificent.     Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  side, 

better  for  his  glorj  that  Kitdiiner  spinni 

should  haye  died  without  attempting  tiie  tn 

to  embody  in  fomu  the  Idea  or  that  ing  h} 

Dinner.  It  mi^bt  hare  been  a  failure,  was  hi 

How  liahle  to  imperfection  the  mate*  that  r 

Hel  on  which  he  would  have  had  to  a-dayi 

work !  How  defective  the  instrumentst  is  not 

Ves — ^yes— happier  far  was  it  for  the  insens 

Sod  old  man  that  he  should  have  the  fl 

Icn  asleep  with  the  undimmed  idea  tower 

of  that  unattempt^  Dinner  in  his  flyer 

imagination,  than,  vainly  contending  more 

with  the  j^ysicai  evil  inherent  Jn  elderl 

matter,  have  detected  the  Bishop's  denti; 

foot  in  the  first  course,  and  died  of  a  a  bra 

broken  heart !  way  c 

The   *'  Traveller's  Grade,'*  now  he  b 

published  by  Mr  Colbum,  is  through-  psaln: 

out  marked,  by  the  amiaUe  peculiari-  Wi 

fies  of  the  deAinet, — and  we  hqpe  to  tratio 

gve  snchjin  analysis  of  it  as  shall  man 

,  duce  thousands  to  ][)ecome  nurcha*  to  be 

ters  of  the  two  wellrprinted,  pleasant,  afVaic 

and  usefhl  little  volumes.  wine 

''  Travelling,"  it  is  well  remarked  by  bliii^ 

our  jKXNT  dear  dead  Doctor, ''  is  a  re-  fP^ 

creati(m  to  be  recommended,  especially  uoki 
to  those  wt^ose  employments  sre  seden«    ^en 

tary , — who  are  engaml  in  abstract  stu-  three 

dies, — whose  mindshave  been  sunk  in  new 
If  state  of  morbid  melancholy  by  hypo*  what 
chondriasis,rH>r,  by  what  is  worst  of  stucoc 
all,  a  lack  of  domestic  felicity*  Na*  — ^hi 
ture,  however,  will  not  sufibr  any  and-  Libe 
den  transition;  and,  therefore,  it  ia  pher 
improper  for  people  accustomed  to  a  '*  Ni 
sedentary  life,  to  undertake  suddenly     tram 
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our  water-drinker  now.  His  very  own 
mother  conld  not  know  him — ^he  hat 
lost  all  resemblance  to  his  twin-bro>- 
ther,  from  whora^  two  short  hours 
luoy  vou  could  not  have  distin^ished 
him  but  for  a  slight  scar  on  his  brow 
-f-so  completely  is  his  apparent  person- 
id  identity  lost,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
uble  for  him  to  establish  an  alibi.  He 
sees  a  figure  in  the  mirror  above  the 
chimney-piece,  but  has  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  the  rosy- faced  fiac- 
chanalian  is  himself,  the  water-drink- 
er—but then  he  takes  care  to  imitate 
the  manual  exercise  of  the  phantom 
—lifting  his  glass  to  his  lips  at  the 
very  same  moment,  as  if  they  were 
both  moved  by  one  soul  I 

The  Doctor  then  well  remarks,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule 
by  which  to  regulate  the  number  of 
miles  a  man  may  journey  in  a  day,  or 

%to  prescribe  the  precise  number  of 
ounces  he  ought  to  eat ;  but  that  na- 
ture has  given  us  a  very  excellent 
'^  guide  in  a  sense  of  lassitude,  which  is 
as  unerring  in  exercise  as  the  sense 
of  satiety  is  in  eating. 

We  say  the  Doctor  well  remarks, 
yet    not    altogether    well ;    for    the 
rule  does  not  seem   to  hold  always 
good  either  in  exercise  or  in  eating. 
What  more  common  than  to  feel  one- 
self very  much  fatigued— quite  done 
up  as  it  were — and  unwilling  to  stir 
hand  or  foot.     Up   goes  a  lark  in 
heaven — tira-lira — or  suddenly  Uio 
breeaas  blow  among  the  clouds,  that 
forthwith  all  begin  campaigning  in 
the  sky—- or  quick  as  lightning  the 
sunshine  in  a  moment  resuscitates  a 
drowned  day-^or  tripping  along,  all 
by  her  happy  self,  to  the  sweet  ac- 
companiment of  her  joy- varied  songs, 
bark  and  behold  the  woodman's  daugh- 
ter, on  her  way  with  a  basket  in  her 
hand,  to  her  father  in  the  forc^,  who 
has  already  laid  down  his  axe  on  the 
meridian  shadow  darkening  one  side 
of  the  straight  stem  of  an  oak,  be- 
neath whose  grove  might  be  drawn 
up  five  score  of  plumed  chivalry ! 
Where  is  your  sense  of  lassitude  now, 
nature's  unerring  guide  in  exercise? 
You  spring  un  from  the  mossy  way- 
side bank,  ana  renewed  both  in  mind 
and  body,   "  rejoicing  in  Nature's 
joy/'  yott  continue  to  pass  over  houae- 
less -moors,  by  small,  single,  solitary, 
straw-roofed  huts,   through  villages 
/ratbereil   round    Stone-cross,    Elm- 
Grove,  or  old  Monistic  Tower,  llWj 


unwearied  in  lith  and  limb»  you  see 
sunset  beautifying  all  the  west,  aod 
drop  in,  perhaps,  among  Uie  hush  of 
the  cottars  Ss[turday  night  —  for  it 
is  in  sweet  Scotland  we  are  walking 
in  our  dream — and  know  not,  till  ws 
have  stretched  ourselves  on  a  bed  of 
rushes  or  of  heather,  that,  "  kind  Na- 
ture's sweet  restorer,  balmy  aleep,"  is 
yet  among  the  number  of  our  bosom 
friends,  alas,  daily  diminishing  beneath 
fate  or  fortune,  the  sweeping  scythe- 
stroke  of  death— or  the  wniaper  of 
some  one  poor,  puny,  idle^  and  on* 
meaning  word  \ 

Then,  as  to  the  sense  of  aatletj  in 
eating.    It  is  produced  in  ua  by  inree 
plate tuls  of  hotch-potch— and  to  the 
eyes  of  an  ordinary  observer,  our  din* 
ner  would  seem  to  be  at  an  end.  But 
no—  strictly  speaking,  it  is  just  goiog 
to  begin.    About  an  hour  ago  did  we, 
standing  on  the  very  beautiful  bridge 
of  Perth,  see  that  identical  salmon, 
with  his  back-fin  just  visible  above  the 
translucent  tide,  arrowing  up  the  Tay, 
bold  as  a  bridegroom,  and  nothing 
doubting  that  he  should  spend  his 
honey-moon  among  the  gravel  beds^ 
of  Kinnaird  or  Mouleneam,  or  the 
rocky  sofas  of  the  Tummel,  .«r  the 
green  marble  couches  of   the  Tilt. 
What  has  become  now  of  the  sense  of 
satiety  in  eating  ?  John— the  castors  I 
— mustard  —  vin^;ar — cayenne— ket- 
chup— ^peas  and  potatoes,  with  a  very 
little  butter— the  biscuit  called  "  rusk 
— and  the  memory  of  the  hotch-potch 
is  as  that  of  Babylon  the  Great.    That 
anyjigot  of  mutton,  exquisite  though 
much  of  the  five-year-old  black-faced 
most  assuredlv  be,  can  with  any  ra-. 
tional  hopes  of  success  contend  iigaiDst 
a  haunch  of  venison,  will  be  asserted 
by  no  devout  lover  of  truth.     Try  the 
two  by  alternate  platefuk— and  you 
will  uniformly  find  that  you  leave. off 
after  the  venison.     That  *'  sense  of 
satiety  in  eating,"  of  which  Dr  Kit* 
chiller  speaks,  was  produced  by  tba 
Tay  salmon  devoured  above — but  of 
all  the  transitory  feelings  of  ua  transi-. 
tory  creatures  on  our  transit  throueh 
this  transitory  world,  in  which  toe 
Doctor  asserts  nature  will  not  sufo 
any  sudden  transitions,  the  moat  tran- 
sitory ever  experienced  by  ua,  is  the 
sense  of  satiety  in  eatinjg.     There- 
fore,  we  have  now  seen  it  for  a  mo- 
ment existing  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  hotch-potch— ^ying  on  the  ap- 
\)CMaxvca  o(  ih«  Tay  salnion — once 
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pint  of  warm  water  every  half  hour, 
till  it  moves  your  bowels  twice  or  thrice 
-^but  if  you  do,  be  your  sex,  politics, 
or  religion  what  tVey  may,  never  shall 
you  be  suffered  again  to  contribute  even 
a  bit  of  Balaam  to  this  Magazine. 
.  The  Doctor  then  treats  of  the  best  Sea- 
son for  travelling,  and  very  judiciously 
observes  that  it  is  during  those  months 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  fire, 
that  isi  just  before  and  after  the  ex- 
treme heat.     In  winter,  Dr  Kitchin- 
er,  who  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  observation,  observed  ''  that 
the  ways  are  generally  bad,  and  often 
dangerous,  especially  in  hilly  coun- 
tries, by  reason  of  the  snow  and  ice. 
The  days  are  short — a  traveller  comes 
late  to  his  lodging— and  is  often  forced 
to  rise  before  the  sun  in  the  morning— 
besides  the  country  looks  dismal — na« 
ture  is,  as  it  were,  half  dead.  The  sum- 
mer corrects  all  these  inconveniences." 
4|l  Paradoxical  as  this  doctrine  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  yet  we  have  verified  it 
by  experience — ^havhsg  for  many  years 
founds  without  meeting  with  one  sin- 
gle  exception,  that  the  fine,  long, 
warm  days  of  summer  are  a  most 
agreeable  and  infallible  corrective  of 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  foul, 
short,  cold  days  of  winter — a  season 
which  is  surly  without  being  sincere, 
blustering  rather  than  bold,— 4m  into- 
lerable bore — always  pretending  to  be 
taking  his  leave,  yet   domiciliating 
himself  in  another  man's  house  for 
weeks  together, — and,  to  be  plain,  a 
season  so  regardless  of  truth,  that  no- 
body believes  him  till  frost  has  hung 
an  ice«padlock  on  his  mouth,  and  his 
many-river'd  voice  is  dumb  under  the 
wreathed  snows. 

■  Cleanliness  when  travelling,  ob- 
serves the  Doctor,  is  doubly  necessa- 
ry;  to  sponge  the  body  every  morn- 
ing with  tepid  water,  and  then  rub  it 
dry  with  a  rough  towel,  will  greatly 
contribute  to  preserve  health.  To  put 
the  feet  into  warm  water  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  just  before  going  to  bed, 
is  very  refreshing,  and  inviting  to 
sleep;  for  promoting  tranquillity,  both 
mental  and  corporeal,  a  clean  skin  may 
be  regarded  as  next  in  efficacy  to  a 
clear  conscience. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  seek  to  impugn 
such  doctrine.  A  dirty  dog  is  a  nui- 
sance not  to  be  borne.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  —  who  —  what — is  a 
dirty  dojg?  Now  there  are  men  (no 
women)  naturally — necessarily — i\\t- 


ty.  They  are  not  dirty  by  dnnoe— 
or  accident^HBsy  twice  or  thrioe  per 
diem — but  they  are  always  dirty— at 
all  times  and  in  all  places^-and  nevtr 
and  nowhere  more  disgustingly  ao  tbn 
when  figa:ed  out  for  going  to  churdi; 
It  is  in  the  skin — ^in  the  blood — ^in  die 
flesh,  and  in  the  bone — that  with  such 
the  disease  of  dirt  more  especially  liei. 
We  beg  iMurdon,  no  less  in  the  hair. 
Now  such  persons  do  not  know  thst 
they  are  dirty— that  they  are  uncletn 
beasts.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
think  themselves  pinks  of  purity— in- 
carnations of  carnations— impersona- 
tions of  moss-roses — the  spiritual  rs* 
sences  of  lilies,  "  imparadiaed  in  form 
of  that  sweet  flesh."  Now,  were  aoch 
persons  to  change  their  linen  every 
naif  hour  night  and  day,  that  is,  were 
they  to  put  on  forty-eight  clean  shirts 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,— and  it 
would  not  be  reasonable,  perhaps,  to 
demand  more  of  them  under  a  govern- 
ment somewhat  too  whiggisK, — ^jet 
though  we  cheerfully  grant  that  one 
and  all  of  the  shirts  would  be  dirty,  we 
as  sulkily  deny  that  at  any  given  mo- 
ment from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  over 
again,  the  wearer  would  be  clean.  He 
would  be  just  every  whit  and  hit  as 
dirty  as  if  he  had  known  but  one  single 
shirt  all  his  life — and  firmly  believed 
his  to  be  the  only  shirt  in  the  imivene. 
Men  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are — and,  thank  God,  in  ereat'* 
numbers,  who  are'Hiaturally  so  clean, 
that  we  defy  you  to  make  them  bonk 
Jide  dirty.  You  may  as  well  drive 
down  a  duck  into  a  dirty  paddle,  and 
expect  lasting  stains  on  its  pretty  phi« 
mage.  Pope  says  the  same  thing  of 
swans — that  is.  Poets — when  speak-' 
ing  of  Aaron  Hill  diving  into  the 
ditch— 

'^  lie  bc-ars  no  tokens  of  the  sablsr 

streams. 
But  soars  far  off  among  the  swans  of 

Thames." 

Pleasant  people  of  this  kind  of  con- 
stitution you  see  going  about  of  a 
morning  rather  in  dishabille — hair  un- 
combed haply — ^face  and  hands  even 
unwashed — and  shirt  with'  a  some-' 
what  day- before -yesterdayish   hnc. 
Yet  are  they,  so  far  from  beiiig  dirty» ' 
at  once  felt,  seen,  and  smelt,  to  be ' 
among  the  very  cleanest  of  hia  3Ia- 
jcstv's  subjects.    The  moment  yon 
shake  hands  with  tliem,  you  feel  in 
\Vw  ^TRk  ^ciS\  ^^  V!^Un  and' finger  that 
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(jfdiy  from  the  poant  of  the  high- 
ipir  oa  the  apex  of  the  pericr^^ 
V  to.  the  edge  of  the  nail  on  the 
r  toe  of  the  right  foot  Their  eyes 
it  dean  aa  unclouded  gkics — the 
aa  on  their  cheeks  are  like  those 
le  tree-— what  need,  in  either  case, 
fi^is^jT^^off  dust  or  dew  with  a 
1  ?  Yi^haX  tHougll^  fressi^lei^innil 
out  a  night-capj  their  hair  may 
.little  toosey?  It  is  not  dim— > 
— oily^ — like  half-withered  sea- 
lal  It  will  soon  comb  itself  with 
fiiqjers  of  the  west  wind — that 
jtike  tree  its  toilette — its  mirror 
pool  of  the  dear-flowing  Tweed. 
me  streams^  just  like  some  men, 
Iways  dirty:r-you  cannot  possibly 
^j— unprodudble  to  good  pic- 
i^qety,  dther  in  dry  or  wet  wea- 
»    In  dryf  the  oozy  wretches  are 

^  among  slippery  weeds,  in* 
ith  eels  and  powheads.  Inwet* 

•re  like  so  many  common*aew- 
•lievo  with  deiul  cata  and  broken 
WFyr^4  threatening  with  thdr 
a  raise  to  pollute  the  sea.  The 
it^  abfty  pure  rains,  soon  as  they 
k. the  flood,  are  changed  into  filth. 
,|jm  aeea  his  £ue  in  one  of  the 
L  and  IS  terrified  out  of  his  senses. 
■iiiiies  no  more  that  day.  The 
da  have  no  notion  of  bdng  csri< 
f«di  and  the  trees  keep  cautiously 
I  pom  the  brink  of  such  streams, 
;pe,  perchance,  no^  and  then,  here 
tliere,  a  weak,  well*meaning  wil- 
--A  thing  oif  shreds  an^patches^- 
pi^ilesB  mnds  covered  with  bits  of 
iPOMted  stockings,  crowns  of  hats, 
lichle,*  and  the  remains  of  a  pair 
^duroT  Jxreeches,  long  hereditary 
»fiunily  of  the  Blood  Boyal  of  the 
holm  Gipsies. 

me  streams,  just  like  some  men, 
ilways  clean— you  cannot  well  tdl 
'— wodudble  to  good  pic-nic  so* 
f  euher  in  dry  or  wet  weather.  In 

the  pearly  waters  are  singing 
ig  the  freshened  fiowera— so.that 
tvpoti  if  he  chooses,  may  bfeaL* 
upon  bees.  In  wet,  they  grow, 
I  tme,  dark  and  drumly--and  mt 
nij^t,  when  heaven's  candles  are 
OOly  loud  and  oft  the  angry  spirit 
ia  water  shrieks.  But  Aurora  b»- 
•  her  face  in  the  clarified  poda 
abaUow»-«lar  apd  wide  glitteriiig 
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rfemaitc^,  thtt  there  !■  hiore  tnith  than 
Dr  Kitchiher  was  aware  of  in  his 
apophthegm — ^that  a  clean  skin  may 
be  regarded  as  next  in  efficacy  to  a 
dear  conscience.  But  the  Doctor  had 
but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words— clean  skin—- 
his  observation  being  not  even  skin* 
deep.  A  wash-hand  basin — a  bit  of 
aoap— and  a  coarse  towel— he  thought 
would  give  a  Cockney  on  Ludgate-hiU 
a  clean  skin— just  as  many  good  peo- 
ple think  that  a  Bible^  a  prayer-book^ 
and  a  long  sermon  can  give  a  clear 
eonscience  to  a  criminal  hi  Newgate. 
Tlie  cause  of  the  evil^  in  both  cases, 
lies  too  deep  for  tears.  Millions  of 
men  and  women  pass  through  nature 
to  eternity  clean-skinned  and  pious— 
with  slight  exnense  either  in  soap  or 
sermons;  while  millions  more,  w^th 
much  week-day  bodily  scrubbing,  and 
much  %Sabbath  spiritual  sanctification, 
are  held  in  bad  odour  here,  while  they 
live,  by  those  who  happt-n  to  sit  near 
them^  and  finally  go  out  like  the  stink 
of  a  candle. 

'  Never  stir,  quoth  the  Doctor,  Mrith-i 
out  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  a  note- 
book  \tk  your  pocket.  Notes  made  by 
pencils  are  easily  obliterated  by  the 
Aotion  of  travelling.  Commit  to  pa- 
per whatever  you  see,  hear,  or  read, 
that  is  remarkable,  with  your  sensa- 
doDB  on  observing  it — do  this  upon 
the  spoti  if  possible,  at  the  moment  it 
first  slrikea  you — at  all  events  do  not 
delay  it  beyond  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

Suppose  all  people  behaved  in  this 
way — and  what  an  absurd  world  we 
abould  have  of  it,  everv  man,  woman, 
and  chikl,  who  eouM  write,  jotting 
^way  at  their  note*books  !  This  eom-i 
nhting  to  paper  of  whatever  you  see, 
hear,  or  read,  has^  among  many  other 
bad  efieets,  this  one  especially — It  in  a 
very  few  ^ears  reduces  you  to  a  state  of 
perfect  idioey .  The  memory  of  all  men 
Who  commit  to  paper,  beeomea  regu- 
larly extinet,  we  have  observed,  about 
tlie  age  of  thirty.  Now  although  the 
memory  doea  not  bear  a  very  bnlHant 
reputatioli  ameng  the  faiciilties,  i  man 
finds  himself  very  nlueh  at  a  stand, 
who  is  Unprovided  with  one;  for  the 
imagination,  the  Judgment,  and  the 
Reason,  walk  off  in  search  of  the  lost 
JlenKiry— each  in  oppoaile  directions 
-*«nd  the  mind,  left  at  home  by  it- 
weW,  is  in  a  very  awkward  predica- 
ment— gets  comatose — snores  VroAV^, 
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aind  expires.  For  ow  own  pwt,  wt 
would  much  rather  leseocirifiiagiDitioi 
— and  our  judgment^^nay tmr Teryrca- 
son  itself— than  our  memory,— ^profii 
ded  we  were  suffered  to  retain  a  littlfe 
feeling  and  a  little  faney.  Commit 
ters  to  paper  forget  thmt  the  memory 
is  a  tablet,  or  they  carelessly  fling  thst 
mysterious  tablet  away,  son  sa  wax  to 
nceive  impressions,  and  harder  thsa 
adamant  to  retain,  and  put  thieir  trait 
in  a  bumlle  of  oki  rags. 

The  observer  who  initantly  joti 
down  every  object  he  aeea,  nerer, 
roperly  speaking,  avw  an  «^ject  in 
lis  life.  There  na^  always  Men  ia 
the  creature's  mind  a  feeKng  alien  to 
that  which  the  object  would,  of  in 
pure  self,  have  excited.  Tlie  very 
preservation  of  a  sort  of  style  in  the 
creature's  remarks  costa  him  an  efiert 
which  disables  him  from  understand^ 
ing  what  is  before  him,  by  dividing 
the  small  attention  of  which  he  might 
have  been  capable,  between  the  jot^ 
ting,  the  jotter,  and  the  thing  jotted. 
Then  your  committer  to  paper  of 
whatever  he  sees,  hears,  or  reails,  ftr* 
gets,  or  has  never  known,  that  all  red 
knowledge,  either  of  men  or  tiii^gi, 
must  be  gathered  up  by  opoatiSM 
which  are  in  their  very  hieing  apontai 
neous  and  free — the  mind  beiiv  ercn 
often  unconscious  of  them  as  uev  aie 
going  on — while  the  edifice  has  au  Ae 
time  been  silently  rising  ap  under  Hat 
unintermitting  labomra  of  Uiose  silaR 
workers — Thoughts;  and  i*  fim^ 
seen,  not  without  wonder,-  by  the 
Mind  or  Soul  itself,  which,  gentle 
reader,  was  all  along  ilrchkect  aqd 
Foreman, — had  not  only  otjgjniny 
planned,  but  had  even  diSLywa^gAKh 
tended  the  building  of  the  Tcinlfe 

Were  Dr  Kitchiner  not  dcac^iie 
should  just  put  to  him  thia  aLnple 
question-^oukl  you,  Doetor»  not  fe- 
collect  all  the  dishes  of  iStkt  most  vari- 
ous diimer  at  which  you  ever  aMiitril, 
down  to  the  obsenrest  Iddney,  -wi^ 
ont  committing  every  item  to  year 
note-book?  Yet,  Doctor,  you  cooM* 
Well,  then,  all  the  nniverae  ia  hot 
one  great  dhiner.  Heaven  and  csrib, 
what  a  show  of  dishes !  From  a  MB 
to  a  sallad — a  moon  to  a  mntton>dMp 
—a  comet  to  a  carry — a  pianette  a 
pate  I  What  gross  ingratitude  to  the 
giver  of  the  feast,  not  to  be  wm,  with 
die  memory  he  gave  ua,  to  remeiobar 
his  bounties !  It  is  true,  mat  tilt 
TkveiQi  >w)%^  xScttX  Twtfla  made  wfih 
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iMmemuif  aUittntad  bjr  iIm 

m&m  andb  ^  Om  M  ind  hecMlf, 
«heK«llf  Ftti  Natare|^vetoall  Imv 
IM  Wko  lMtT«r  tiM  oiiooiine.Qf 
Hi^  we,  with  thedightfltt  toiii^> 
r  te  than  glats  bj^  the  diaaioBd, 
li  «i  the  tiUeli  that  diieeie  aloM 
B^  deface,  deadi  alooe  to  (makt 
NMeh,  ineihoeable,  and  not  to  be 
■i^  ihall,  with  aU  their  miecdlM 
•  ineeripticHie,  endure  ftr  eecr^ 
•Ml*  to  the  crest  day  of  jadg« 
L*  O  WilKam  Wonleworth--bad 
iB^-ohl  for  what  thou  hast  eo  fine* 
tted 

Tte  harmt  of  a  qalet  eye^ 
Inods  and  tieepe  on  its  own  heart! 

IB  wOl  hut  look  Mid  listen,  and 
lad  tbink*-the{  will  never  foxg^i 
h^ip;  worth  hang  repembered. 
9^  jraiget  '*  our  children^  that  to 
pfca  are  dearer  than  the  sun  ?" 
n  focipet  our  wires — nnreasonar 
I9d  alaoat  dpwnright  disagree** 
■t-they  sometinies  wHl  her  Do 
pqpet  qiQx  triumphs-Hmr  defeats 
KffstssifSjOur  agonies  the  face 
inr  £rknd,  6r  ''  dearest  lbe,^r-. 
dhMlplike  voice  of  eonscienoe  at 
lUht  amigning  us  of  crimes— or 
ifptaph  hymn,  at  whieh  the  gates 
PfCfen  seem  to  expand  fcur  us  ih^t 
Mf  enter  in  amo^g  die  whiter 
iapidtSyand 

wier  h%h  onilkN  upen  the  hUls 

«IGo4r 
»aiie  aM  the  Jottings  that  effev 
igMed^wn  on  his  Jot^book,  by 
■■It  inveterate  Jotter  that  ovor 
Mi  a  lavien  age,  to  the  Library  of 
M  knowledge,  that  ferysn— ■ 
Ib  a  man---earrica  within  the 
ttib  tthe  Bodleian  of  his  own 

Iwt  are  you  grinning  at  in  the 
W  -diere,  you  little  ugly  Beeba- 
of  a  Printer's  Dertt  ?  and  have 
bnpped'  dunngh  a  seam  in  the 
fgf  More  eopy-  do  von  want? 
«,  you-  imp— fanisoed  like  s 
ghtl 

idtabiA  having  thns  very  eppev- 
ty  broken  the  thread  d  our  die- 
A,  we  dndl  weave  a  new  yam. 
i«#e  all  things,  eootinues  Dr 
bieer,  avoid  travelling  during  the 
t,  whieh,  by  interning 

Sodng  the  bodv  to  the 
ways  ptfjudicuil,  even  in 
■i^weather,  and  to  the  stpsngeat 
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ou  at  the  n(d 
in  tb 
to.  the 
whatdoyoutli 
tleonathonsai 
the  bulla  in  Bf 
-rror  look  intei 
a  gaUoping  eec 
night  air  be  so 
account  fo  tl 
Have  yen  evei 
shephsrds  wat 
stars?  Or,  to 
time^do  you 
bicased  night 
tfaonsanda  of 
mee^  either  b 
thenif-fHir  on 
thenlg^beni 
ne'er  sas  weary' 
hill -V  or— no 
neath  a.  Iieaei 
neyaybntoCi 


t 

aa  so  many  pies 
ing  what  yon  < 
attendant  en  tl 
ia  aa  epfeeblinj 
the  languor  tli 
food,"  they  < 
Sooteh  espresi 
nor  bind  ;^th< 
being  all  aa  bfi 
AestaiainChs 
of  the  young  ] 
flinty  obacure, 
lilce  the  dewy . 
ture  has  insen 
almoet  wavina 
veilflfdoudar 
.  HavevoUfOi 
pasaioBxor.-thfl 
who,  nolentes 
Bsmaineut  pa 
■MantheUadi 
flowera?  Tbei 
ten  for  from.! 
eyeaonn  ftoa 


Intely  ehiveiii 
beer*flraetl  If 
whatDrJQld 
b^  Laid  have 

Ml  vrui 


flfliatehibof 
of  whet  mate 
heart  of  that  o 
think,  bnt  for 
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of  thine  eanoCti  without  bunting  iu«     two  intclligibk  wonlBy  an  oach  tad 
to  a  flood  of  tears  ?  a  lie — ^his  heart  rotten  with  fake* 


-  The  Doctor  avers  that  the  firm  hoocl,  and  his  bowda  fafomed  up 
health  and  fine  spirits  of  persons  who  with  brandy,  so  that  audden  death, 
live  in  the  country,  are  not  more  from  in  all  probability,  will  pull  him  Inai 
breathing  u  purer  air,  than  from  en*  hii  saddle  before  he  puta  spurs  to  his 
joying  plenty  of  sound  sleep ;  and  sporting  filly,  that  ahe  may  bilk  the 
the  most  distressing  misery  of  *'  this  tunipike-man,  and  carry  bim  man 
Elysium  of  bricks  uud  mortsr,"  is  the  speedily  home  to  beat  or  murder  hii 
rareness  with  which  wc  enjoy  '^  the  poor  palo  industrious  char-womanofa 
sweets  of  a  slumber  uubroke."  wife; — Be  it — ^iiot  a  beggar,  for  bqe« 
Doctor — in  the  first  place,  it  is  some-  gars  are  prohibited  fron)  tliis  parudi-- 
what  doubtful,  whether  or  not  persons  but  a  pauper  in  the  fculks,  dying  oo 
who  live  in  the  country  have  firmer  her  pittancefrom  the  poor-rates,  wliicfa 
health  and  finer  spirits  than  persons  altogether  amount  in.  merry  Fngl*"*! 
who  li^e  in  towns — even  in  London,  but  to  about  the  paltry  sum  of,  mofe 
What  kind  of  pirsous  do  you  mean  ?  or  less,  ten  millions  a-ycar^— her  son, 
We  will  not  allow  you  to  select  some  all  the  while,  being  in  a  thriving  way 
dozen  or  two  of  the  hairiest  among  the  as  a  general  merchant  in  the  capital 
curates— a  few  cliosen  rectors,  whose  of  the  parish,  and  with  clear  profits 
faces  have  been  but  lately  elevated  to  from  his  business  of  L.300  per  an- 
tlic  purple — a  team  of  prebends  ibsu-  num,  yet  sutiering  the  mother  that 
ing  skck  from  their  golden  stalls — a  bore  him,  and  suckled  him,  and  wa<h- 
picked  binliop — a  sacred  baud,  the  elite  ed  his  childish  hands,  and  combed  the 
of  the  squirearchy — with  acorrespond-  bumpkin's  hair,  and  gave  Iiim  Ep<oiiii 
ing  sprinkling  of  superior  noblemen  in  a  cup  when  her  dear  Johuny-raw 
from  lords  to  dukes — and  then  to  com-  had  tlu!  belly-ach,  to  go  down,  sttp  by 
pare  them,  cluek  by  jowl,  with  an  step,  as  sun- ly  and  as  obviously  as  out 
equal  number  of  external  objects  ta«  is  seen  going  tiown  a  stair  with  afi*rb!e 
ken  from  the  common  run  of  L'ock«  hold  of  the  banisters,  and  stumbling 
neys.  This,  Docior,  is  munifchtly  every  footfall,  down  that  other  fiigitt 
what  you  are  ettling  at — but  you  must  of  steps,  that  consist  of  flaps  that  are 
dap  your  hand.  Doctor,  witFiout  dis«  mortal  damp  and  mortal  cold,  and  lead 
crimination,  on  the  great  body  of  the  to  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  rotten 
rural  i>opulation  of  K upland,  male  and  planks,  and  o^'erhead  a  vault  drip- 
feraale,  and  take  whatiever  comes  first  ping  with  perpetual  moisture,  gretn 
—be  it  a  poor,  wrinkled,  toothless,  and  slobbery,  such  as  toada  delight  ia 
blear*eyed,  palsied  hag,  tottering  ho-  crawling  heavily,  with  now  and  then 
rizon tally  on  a  stsfij  under  the  load  of  a  bloated  leap,  and  hideous  thingi 
a  premature  old  age,  (for  she  is  not  more  worm- like,  that  go  wriggling; 
yet  fifty,)  brought  on  by  annual  rheu-i  briskly  in  and  out  among  the  refiiae 
natism  and  perennial  poverty ; — Be  it  of  the  cotfins,  and  arc  heard,  by  ina- 
a  young,  ugly,  unmarried  woman,  far  gination  at  least,  to  emit  faint  anery 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  sullenly  sounds,  for  that  the  light  of  day  has 
trooping  to  the  alehouse,  to  meet  the  hurt  their  eyes,  and  the  air  from 
overseer  of  the  parish  poor,  who,  en-  the  upper  world  weakened  the  rank 
raged  with  the  unborn  bastard,  is  savoury  smell  of  corruption,  that 
al^ut  to  force  the  pariah  bully  to  clothes,  as  with  a  pall,  all  the  inside 
marry — yes,  to  marry — the  parish  walls  of  the  tomba; — Be  it  a  man 
prostitute; — Be  it  a  landlord  of  a  rural  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  aa  to  jtaa, 
inn,  with  pig  eyes  peering  over  his  six  feet  and  an  inch  high,  and 
ruby  cheeks,  the  whole  machinery  of  measuring  round  tlie  cheat  forty- 
bis  mouth  so  deranged  by  tipphng,  eight  inches,  (which  is  more,  reader, 
that  he  simultaneously  snorts,  stut-  than  thou  dost,  we  bet  a  aovereigii, 
tors,  slavers  and  snores — ^pot*  bellied  member  although  thou  even  be'st  of 
—shanked  like  a  apindle-strae—aud  the  Edinburgh  Six  Feet  Club,)  ta 
certainly  to  be  buried  on  or  before  whom  Washington  Irvine'a  Jack  Tib- 
Saturday  week ; — Be  it  a  half-drunk  huts  was  but  a  Tims — ^but  then  ax 
horse-couper,  swinging  to  and  tro  in  gamekeepers  met  him  all  alone  in  mj 
a  wrap-rascal  on  a  bit  of  broken-down  Lord's  pheasant-preserve^  and  thom 
Mood,  that  once  won  a  fifty,  every  two  of  them  died  within  the  moni 
9aitence,  homevct  ihorti  Yiam^  \»it  iwo  n'v^iwi  ^i^ciR ^«a«iiul two  m  IMV 
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!•  ivmlclMiaie^-HiM  i  mere  idio^ 
the  other  a  nadram,— both  ib»- 
^^*io  terrttlgr  were  thtir  bodiei 
lidy  and  to  fdray  were  their  ikvUt 
ndnad  ;-<i-yet  the  poacher  was  ta« 
4ried,  faiilked ;  and  there  he  dtt 
ir*aniiiiiiiff  himself  on  a  bank  by 
idee  of  the  wood  whose  haunts  ^ 
I  thread  no  more-— for  the  keepers 
rgrim  bone-breskers  enough  m 
r  way—and  when  they  had  gotten 
OB  -his  back^  one  gouged  him  like 
mkee^  and  the  other  bit  off  his 
frlike  a  Bolton  Trotter,— and 
-smashed  his  os.  fiontis  with  the 
)d':hed  of  a  two*ponnd  wooden 
;  a  Preston  Purrer ;  —  so  that 
lar  Allonby  is  now  far  ftom  being 
nty,  with  a  fiuse^of  that  descrip* 
ifetached  to  a  head  wagging  from 
to  side  under  a  powerAil  palsy; 

0  the  Mandarin  drinks  damnation 
le  Lord  of  the  Manor  in  a  hcvn  of  isnow,  andhss 
nosynary  ale,  handed  to  him  by  ter  and  hopeless 
riilage  blacksmith,  in  days  of  old 
ehe  worst  of  the  gang,— and 
I'but  for  a  stupid  jurv,  a  merd^ 
ndge,  and  something  like  prevari- 
n  In  the  circumstantial  evidence, 
ld*ha;vebeen  hanged  for  a  murv* 
r  lOi he  wa8^<liuected  and  hung 
lains  ;•— Be  it  a  red-haired  wcmian, 
"M  pug  nose,  small  fiery  eyes,  high 
k-bones,  bulging  lips,  imd  te^ 
'  swine  -  tusks,  —  bearded  —-flat* 
Bted,  as  a  man — ^tsll,  scamblingin 
salty  but  swift,  and  full  of  wild  mo« 
r  in  her  weather-withered  arms, 
itarting  with  sinews  like  whijp- 
^— thel'edestrianPost  to  and  fro  toe 
brttown  twelve  miles  off— and  so 
mtoX  a  pugilist,  that  she  hit  Grace 
doK  senseless  in  seven  minutes-^ 

1  before  she  was  eighteen  for  child- 
der^  and  not  hanged,  although  the 
-ehild,  of  which  the  drab  was  self- 
wred  in  a  ditch,  was  found  with 
'finger-marks  on  its  wind^pipe, 
iy  mouth,  and  eyes  forced  out  of    unimpaired,  but 
•sockets,  buried  in  the  dunghill     there  she  sits,  li 
nd  her  father's  hut — not  hanged. 
Has  a  surgeon,  originally  bred  a 
fjekler,  swore  that  he  believed  the 
^tr  had  unconscioualy  destroyed 
Apring  in  the  throes  of  travail  if    run  down,  and 
ed  it  had  ever  breathed,  for  the     move;— -Be  it  t 
B- would  not  Ewim,  he  swore,  in  a 
I  of  water^-'-so  the  incestuous  mur* 
IS  was  let.  loose,  her  brotlier  ^goi 

SI  in  due  time  after  the  mutiny  at 
ore— <ind  her  failiCTy  the  fish- 
|er«-why,  he  went  red  xmB% 


mad-aatfadoj 

diedy  as  the  sa 
gelder  avemd;, 
coemhig^  at  the 
teethy-and  some 
was  a  calumny, 
to  be  the  matta 
heooold  not  sf 
nobody  Tenturii 
dauditer,— -and 
of  filial  afifeetloa 
hold  the  old  ma 
moping  idiot 'tfai 
snfEered/  on,  on, 
for  e?er,  till  die 
sel£samespot,w] 
be,  on  whuh  sh 
at  morning,  moi 
motionless,  dum 
would  think,  alsc 
sre  still  shut— n 
sixnrm;— yet  thf 


laughing,  dumdn 
blue  eyes  seemed 
they  looked  on  ^ 
flowen  or  the  st 
sweetheart — ^a  ri 
would  appear- 
suddenly,  as  she 
the  church-yard 
hind  a  tombstei 
she,'  having  littli 
tion,  and  bang  n 
supposed  to  be  a 
er  tnereof,  who  i 
of  sound  flesh  ai 
skeleton,  all  one 
The  trick  succc 
most  sanguine  e; 
lor  who  played  t1 
sense,  feeling,  i 
and  reason,  were 
of  flnup— as  butd 
by  one  of  those 
ther  we,  nor  yoi 
can  understand. 


to  go  a  certain 
of  wUch  being 
ftlt  the  shock  tl 
case,  and  will  a 


gud,  BO -thin  am 
wonder  she  can 
she  is  not  blow 
gratia  acunmer 
Seodoof-ber  cl 
e-aad  noDc  bett 
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mocber— and  fe%  lienelf  thonglitkn 
df  the  coming  doom,  and  cheerful  at 
a  nest-lmilding  bird.  Her  lover— too 
deep  in  despair  to  be  betnyed  into 
tears — as  he  carries  her  to  her  couch, 
4*ach  successive  day  feels  tlie  dear  and 
dreadful  burden  lighter  and  lighter 
in  his  arms.  Small  strength  will  it 
iiceil  to  support  her  bier !  The  coffin, 
As  if  empty,  will  be  lowered  unfelt 
by  the  hands  that  hold  those  rueful 
cords,  into  the  grave ! 

In  mercy  to  our  readers  and  our* 
selves,  we  shaJl  endeavour  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  pursuing  this  argu« 
ment  any  farther — and  perhaps  quite 
enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  Dr 
Kitehincr's  assertion,  that  persons  who 
live  in  the  country  have  firmer  health 
•ud  finer  spirits  tlian  the  inhabitants 
of  towns— is  exceedingly  problemati- 
eal.    But  even  admitting  the  fact  to 
be  as  the  Doctor  has  stateil  it,  we  do 
not  think  he  has  attributed  the  phe« 
noinenon  to  the  right  cause.    Hl*  at* 
tributes  it  to  *'  their  enjoying  plenty 
of  sound  sleep."    The  wbriliy  Doc* 
tor  is  entirely  out  in  this  conjecture! 
The  working  classes — ^in  the  country 
<i— enjoy,  we  don't  doubt  it,  sound 
sleep— ^but  not  plenty  of  it.     They 
have  but  a  short  allowance  of  sleep ; 
and  whether  it  be  sound,  or  not,  tie« 
pends  chiefly  on  themselves,  while  as  to 
the  noises  in  towns  and  cities,  they  aio 
nothing  to  what  one  hears  in  the  ooun« 
try— unless,  indeed,  you  perversely 
prefer  private  lodgings  at  a  ])ewter« 
tf 's.    Did  we  wish  to  be  personal,  we 
eould  name  a  tingle  waterfall,  that, 
even  in  dry  wwathcr,   keeps  all  the 
visitors  from   town  awake  within  a 
circle  of  six  miles  diameter ;  and  in 
wet  weather,  not  only  keeps  them  all 
awake,  but  impresses  tliem  with  a 
constantly  recurring  conviction  during 
the  hours  of  night,  that  there  is  some* 
thing  seriously  amiss  about  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  river,  and  that  the  whole 
parish  is  about  to  be  overflowed,  up 
to  the  battlements  of  the  old  castle 
that  overlooks  the  linn.     Then,  on 
another  point,  we  are  certain — name- 
ly, that  rural  thunder  is  many  hun« 
dred  times  more  powerful  than  vil* 
latie.    London  porter  is  above  admi<* 
ration — ^but  London  thunder  below 
contempt.  An  ordinary  hackney-coach 
beats  it  hollow.    But,  my  faith !  a 
liiunder-storm  in  the  country-— espe- 
dally-  if  it  bo  mountainous,  with  a 
itir  Hm  Woods  and  Foreati,  mikei 


jou  inevHaUy  ihMB  of  ifaal  kmdhm 
whose  bovmt  do  iiavcller  vewin* 
suid  even  our  toiwn  mdcn  wi&  •> 
knowMge  thai  ooimtry  dmadar  BiiA 
more  freqaoitly  proves  mortal  dm 
the  thunder  you  meet  with  in  aatk 
In  the  country  few  thunder-sloffBi 
are  contented  to  paaa  omr  widiaK 
killing  at  least  enohoroe^  Mme  ndlck* 
kine,  half-a-doieii  lucking  pigs  or  vu^ 
kies,  an  old  woman  or  twoii  ptihayi 
the  Minister  of  the  pmah,  a  ■« 
about  40,  name  uiiknown,  and  a  nu^ 
•ing  mother  at  the  ingle,  the  cbiU  tm 
caping  with  singed  eyebvowa,  and  a 
singular  black  mark  on  cma  o£  its  ml 
toes.  Wesay  nothing  of  the  mimi 
■tupified,  who  awake  the  dtsf  aftw,  ■ 
from  a  dream,  with  atiaogi  paim  ii 
their  heads,  and  not  altngelbs  salt 
about  the  names  or  coDnteoaDcea  ti 
the  somewhat  nnaoeoiuitable  paapk 
whom  they  see  yarioualy  empk^ 
about  the  premisci  and  mabag 
themselves  prettv  much  at  home*  b 
towns,  not  one  tounder-alorra  in  fifty 
that  performs  an  exploit  more  ttaga^ 
nimoua  than  knocking  dowa  anoU 
wife  from  a  chimney- top— aingeiiig  a 
pair  of  worsted  atockinn  that,  nil 
in  an  ilUatarr'd  hour,  when  the  an 
had  entered  Aries,  had  been  hnng  aat 
to  dry  on  a  line  in  the  backoyaA  or 
garden,  as  it  ia  called — or  eutting  a 
few  inchea  off  the  tail  of  an  oU  whig 
weather-cock  that  had  been  peduaa 
the  eves  out  of  all  the  airta  the  wiad 
can  blaw,  greedy  of  aome  atill  hi^Mr 
preferment. 

Our  dear  deceased  author  proeeadi 
to  tell  his  Traveller  how  to  eat  and 
drink ;  and  remarks,  that  poiple  aai 
apt  to  imagine  that  they  may  radoip 
a  little  more  in  high  livine  when  on  a 
journey.  Travelling  itattf,  however, 
he  says,  acts  as  a  stimolua ;  there* 
fore  less  nourishment  is  required  than 
in  a  atate  of  reat.  What  yon  nd^t 
not  consider  intemperance  at  htaam, 
may  occasion  violent  irritation^  fatal 
inmunmationB,  &c  in  aituaiiona  where 
you  are  leaat  able  to  obtain  medical 
assistance. 

All  this  ia  very  loosely  atated,  and 
must  be  set  to  rights.  If  yon  shut 
yourself  up  for  aome  fifty  honra  or  so 
in  a  mail-coach,  that  keeps  whediqg 
along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  changes  horses  in  half  a  minute, 
certainly,  for  obvious  rcaaona,  the  leH 
yon  eat  and  drink  the  better;  and 
<^\ii^  %  ^va  VfQShd&«d  daily  drfl|M  of 
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MB^  or  ci|ui«d«ll  gAitM  of 
i  itmM  he  wMmkle,.m  ihu 
Miftfren  LtMlon  10  £4ittb«igk 
bo  ptrfittmtd' m  a  pbantaafiM* 
Aoo  afeol  oogbi  to  live  well 
trovtb— MWie  degrees  better* 
Idoubl,  Uun  when  at  homeu 
•ddom  lire  very  well  al 
Tbere  is  always  something 
■g  to  be  eaten  up>  that,  it  may 
mfe,  which  destroys  the  sootkii 
1  aaitsfactory  symmetry  of  an 
Midnable  dinner.  We  haiee 
a  the  ssme  duck  throng^  ^"^^7 
:ipled  disgaises^  pUyiog  a  di£» 
mi  in  the  fareeof  domestic  eoo* 
ritli  a  venatttit*'  hsidly  to  have 
ocpceted  in  one  of  the  most 
Ij  depised  of  the  web-lboU 
m  When  travelling  at  one's 
nel  wiU»  one  feeds  at  a  diffif^* 
flfveryHieal;  and«  except whcli 
asidenoe  of  dreomstances  is 
you^  there  is  an  agreeable.v»« 
Mb  in  the  natural  MdarCifleial 
iott^thedishefc  Tnie»  that 
^g  may  act  as  a  Btimalus--4Nit 
al  thmfore  less  nourishment 

ML  Would  Dr  Kitchiner,  if 
it%  piesame  to  say  that  it  was 
Ktlwy  who  had  sat  all  day 
a  Ibet  on  the  £ender»  to  gobUb 
lis  •'dook  of  the  af  tenioon»  as 
•s  a.  dinner  as  we  who  had 
sunrise  forty  or  fifty 
our  stimulus  had 
If  was  our  nourishment  to 
!  .We  don't  csre  a  eurse  about 
a*  Wliat  we  want,  in  such  a 
bfes  of  fresh  food ;  and  we  hdd 
idsrsudi  circumstances,  a  man 
HHUid  Torjr  Churdi  and  King 
I  and  constitution  cannot  over* 
isif  no>  not  for  his  immortal 
RTt  shall  say  nothing  of  what 
Mconsidered  intanperanoe  at 
B«t  in  this  iim— say  theCrowA 
Hh—Qr  the  SaUrUtfam,  Ambls» 
r.'tbe  White  Lion,  Bowncas 
I  aport  Saidanapalua  and  He* 
a^  and  Sir  William  Curtis 
riatopher  North>  and  play  auch 
€  knives  and  forks  as  shall 
I  the  fomale  waiters  into  fits 
htar,  and  aet  the  whole  houae 
» titter.  Aa  to  violent  Irrita* 
Lfotal  inflammation— theaeara 
nai  to  which  no  writer  in  thia 
10  ia  aubject.  Should  any  of 
I  atladu9d,  he  haa  only  toeooa* 
himaelf  an  Opening  Aiticla^ . 
•d  almoat  foqfot  to  tdit  the 
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maJot^thaiU-diaj 
t«rb«  and'claatioy 
pineaa  af  eminebl 
tjsraw—*'  An  istrod 
autbora  may  be  ob 
alylyt^MkOfflthsbf 
Jish  their  works." 
;    The  bookseUers 
works  of  eminent  a 
more  common  sensi 
to  be  hopedy  than  t 
know  better  idiat 
their  piolMon.    i 
if  he  chooses,  give 
introduction  to  any 
worliL    Thus  iho 
nent  aiitbor-MNr  hii 
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to  the 
thor.in^rqssorveB 
heard,  is  ollten  dotal 
we  oannot  spesk  fro 
being  qMaalves  an  > 
althous^  we  have 
bothered  aa  a  f ria 
North.  The  more 
courss  batween  mec 
OttltivatitNi^  kartiini 
'tor;  bat  that  intei 
bmight  about  free] 
aeoord,  aalbirtuiiatet 
mit,  and  there  aho 
tinent  interference 
tweena  or  benevolea 
vrouldaeemlhatDr 
the  eommoneat  tmiR 
olmoat  aa  It  were  bo 
mauj,  ha4  nothing  to 
publisher  of  any  gN 
a  fteeadmiiaion  ini 
tbeJ>oclor  not  baei 
have  given  him  a  a 
Idowing  nil  for  this 
aa  he  ia  daa^  vre  1 
that  the  icadera  ^ 
intend  to  trnvd^  i 
themadvea,  and  dl 
emin^Bca^  bf .  thiuat 
comely  fooeo— both 
oua— into  the  privi 
who  havo  done  na 
tbemaelvea  ftMi  the 
lawa  of  oivilited  aoi 
their  fieaaidaa  to  ba 
half  of  tho  ottrioaa 
Uy«  two-lhitda  tf  tl 
tho  bioddfeada. 
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could  hobble,  at  Ihe  fery  time  dw 
thought  hendf  bitten— and  the  odw 
a  foor^yeai^old  hnt,  in  hooping  ooogh 
and  measles,  who,  had  thete  not  been 
•uch  a  quadruped  as  a  dog  eieated, 
would  have,  worried  itself  to  death  beti 
fore  evening,  so  lamentably  had  its 
education  been  neglected,  and  ao  dan- 
gerous an  accomplishment  is  an  impiah 
temper.  The  twelve  caaea  for  the  year 
1827,  of  that  most  horrible  diaeaaa  ny- 
drophobia,  have,  we  flatter  ouradvea^ 
been  satisfactorily  dispoaed  of— eidit 
of  the  alleged  deceaaed  being  at  Uua 
moment  engaged  at  yarioua  handi- 
crafts, on  low  wages  indeed,  but  atiU 
auch  as  enable  the  industrioua  to  live 
—two  having  died  of  drinking— one 
of  extreme  old  age,  and  one  of  a  cam* 
plication  of  oomplainta  incident  to 
childhood,  their  violence  havings  ia 
this  particular  instance,  been  aggn* 
▼ated  by  neglect  and  a  devilish  tem- 
per. Where  now  the  multitude  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  wlio  have 
died  in  consequence  of  being  bitten  by 
mad  dogs  ? 

Gentle  reader — a  mad- dog  ia  a  bog- 
bear  ;  we  have  walked  many  hundnd 
times  the  diameter  and  the  drcumfe- 
rence  of  this  our  habitable  globe-* 
along  all  roads  public  and  private— 
with  stiles  or  turnpikes— metropoli- 
tan streets  and  suburban  paths  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  revolving  year— 
but  never,  as  we  paddedthe  hoof  along, 
met  we  nor  were  overtaken  by  grey* 
hound,  mastiff,  or  cur,  in  a  state  of  hy- 
drophobia. We  have  many  millioa 
times  seen  them  with  their  tonguesloll- 
ing  out  about  n  yard — ^their  sides  pant- 
ing— fla^  struck — and  the  whole  dog 
showing  symptoms  of  severe  dittiem 
That  such  travellers  were  not  mad,  we 
do  not  assert — they  may  have  been 
mad—but  they  cprtainly  were  fati- 
gued— and  tlic  difference,  we  ho^,  ii 
often  considerable  between  weannen 
and  insanity.  Dr  Kitchiner,  had  he 
seen  such  dogs  as  we  have  seen,  woali 
have  fainted  on  the  s{K)t.  He  would 
have  raised  the  country  against  the 
liarmless  jog- trotter.  Pitchforks  would 
have  gleamed  in  the  setting  aun — and 
the  flower  of  the  agricultural  youth  of 
a  midland  county,  forming  a  levy  c» 
masse,  would  have  ofl'ered  battle  to  a 
turnspit.  The  Doctor  sitting  in  hia 
coach— like  Napoleon  at  Waterloo-^ 
would  have  cried  "  iomi  Msi  penAi— 
Mnuk  9ai  snl^-rand-  repgdlapiK  lea 
proviiKiBr-taanii  woald  fam  find 
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Im  Ufe  of  tlM  mosi  Inimble  ha- 
Hing^"  quoth  the  Doctor,  <'  ii  of 
faluethan  air  the  dogs  in  the 
^dare  the  most  brutal  Cf  nic  say 
rise?" 

ii  question  is  not  put  to  us ;  for 
mm  being  the  most  brutal  Cy* 
ro.  do  not  belong  to  the  Cynio 
I  at  all — ^being  an  £clectic,  and 
Ulosophy  composed  chiefly  of 
■n,  Epacureanism,  and  Peripa- 
■I  7- with  a  fine,  pure,  clear, 
fadi  of  Platonism^  The  most 
I  Cynic,  if  now  alive  and  snarl- 
iiiiat  therefore  answer  for  him- 
while  we  tell  the  Doctor,  that 
fitom  holding,  with  him,  that 
is  of  the  most  humble  human 
ii  of  more  value  than  all  the 
in  the  world,  we  on  the  con- 
"mgnlj  believe  that  there  is  many 
whose  life  far  transcends  in  v»« 
be  'lives  of  many  men,  women, 
Uldren.  Whether  -pr  not  dogs 
kmIb,  is  a  question  in  philosophy 
ytc  solved;  although  we  have 
Ivfes  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
r  bdieve  that  they  have  souls* 
bMoeation,  as  put  by  the  Doctor, 
t  ibout  souls,  but  about  lives; 
b«li  the  human  soul  does  not  die 
■the  human  body  does,  the  death 
'M  woman,  middle-aged  man, 
mg  diild,  is  no  such  very  great 

a,  either  to  themselves  or  to 
d-  Better,  perhaps,  that  all 
qpi  BOW  alive  snould  be  massa^ 
l»  prevent  hydrophobia,  than 
k  kaman  soul  should  be  lost ;— • 
at  •  sin^e  human  soul  is  going 
t-lost,  although  the  whole  ca^ 
ipeeies  should  become  insane  to« 
m*  Now,  would  the  Doctor 
Uad  one  lumd  on  his  heart  and 
Iwr  on  his  Bible,  and  taken  a  so- 
oith  that  rather  than  that  one 
Hnan  of  a  century  and  a  quarter 
I  he  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  bite 
Mid  dog,  he  would  have  signed 
ivrant  of  execution  <tf  all  the 
o£  harriers  and  fox-hounds,  all 
nintera,  spaniela,  setters,  and 
1^  all  the  stag-hoonds,  grey- 
lag and  lurchers,  all  the  New- 
luiders,  masti A,  bulUdogs,  and 
m,  the  infinite  generatioii  of 
<ds  and  crosses  included^  in 
Britain  and  Ireknd?  To  aay 
i§of  the  slcdge^vawera  in  Kan- 
ii^aiidmtbeieainauial0W  ^ 


attbaFolel  Toideild 
at  ones^  What  are  all 
in  Europe^  one-half  M 
oneothira  of  the  childi 
pared,  in  value,  'wi 
North's  Newfoundland 
Finally,  does  he  indud 
ing  condemnation  the  w 
tion,  lions,  tigers,  pa 
elephants,  rhinoeerosM 
camelopardales,  lebrai 
tie,  horses,  asses,  mi 
ichneumon,  crones,  H 
the  wood,  geese,  and  I 
•^  Semi-drownins  in  t! 
tinues — and  all  the  prel 
are  mere  delusions,—^ 
remedy  but  cutting  ill 
mediately.  If  the  bite  1 
vessel,  that  cannot  al 
nor  when  done;,  howc 
will  it  always  prevent 
victim  from  dying  the 
of  deaths.  Well  mig 
us  to  ''  beware  of  dogs 
tie  to  Philippiahs,  cha 
Semi-drowning  in 
grant,  a  bad  speofic— 
be  administered.  It  h 
teU,  a  ftriori,  how  n 
any  giurticular  patient  c 
is  mere  semi-drownin 
total  drowning  to  John 
of  resuscitation — Kobe 
a  muscle  for  all  the  1 
ties  in  the  United  Kiuj 
a  pound  of  flesh  from 
fat  dowager,  who  turi 
within  the  practical  sk 
bungler  in  the  anatoi 
man  frame — to  scarif 
^ndle-shank  of  an  ai 
atress,  who  lives  on  a 
might  be  beyond  the 
Abemethy  or  a  Listen, 
vessel,  as  the  Doctor  ^ 
an  awkward  neighbou 
made  by  the  bite  of  a  i 
a  new  excision  haa  to  1 
hut  will  any  Doctor  lii 
how,  in  a  thousand  oth 
hydrophobia,  the  mi 
may  alwaya  be  preventi 
There  are,  probably, 
Britain  than  horses; 
men,  women,  and  chile 
by  kidca  of  sane  hors 
biteaof  insane  do^k 
army,  therefore,  to  be 
left  ann»  the  oavalrv? 
no  flyhig  artilleryf  \ 
oono  of  the  hong  maxj 
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row. 


Still  the  Doctor,  though  too  dog« 
natictl,  and  rather  puppyiih  above, 
IB,  at  times,  sc^niible  on  dogs. 

'*  Therefore,"  quoth  he,  "  never 
travel  witliout  a  good  tou^h  Blade 
Thorn  in  your  Fist,  not  less  than  three 
feet  in  length,  on  which  may  be  mark- 
ed tlie  Incnes,  and  so  it  may  serve  for 
a  Pleasure. 

"  Pampered  Dogs,  that  are  permitted 
to  prance  about  as  they  please,  when 
they  hear  a  Knock,  scamper  to  the 
Door,  and  not  seldom  snap  at  unwary 
Visitors. — ^Tienever  Counse/hr  Cau* 
tious  went  to  a  House,  &c.  where  he 
was  not  quite  certain  that  there  was 
no  Dog,  after  4ie  had  rapped  at  the 
Door,  He  retired  three  or  four  Yards 
fh>m  it,  and  prepared  against  the 
Enemy :  when  the  Door  was  opened,  he 
desireu  if  there  was  any  Dog,  that  it 
might  be  shut  up  till  he  was  gone,  and 
would  not  enter  the  House  till  it  was. 

"SicordtJkd  Tuck  Siicks,  as  common* 
ly  made,  are  hardlv  so  good  a  weapon 
as  a  stout  Stick — tne  Blades  are  often 
inserted  into  the  Handles  in  such  a 

S;ht  manner,  that  one  smart  blow 
1  break  them  out — if  you  wish  for 
«  SwordrCane,  you  must  have  one 
made  with  a  good  Regulation  Blade, 
which  alone  will  cost  more  than  is 
usually  charged  for  the  entire  Stick. 
•— I  have  seen  a  Cane  made  by  Mr 
Price,  of  the  Stick  aud  Umbrella 
Warehouse,  221  in  fhe  Strand ,  near 
Temple  Bar,  which  was  excellently 
put  together. 

"  A  powerful  weapon,  and  a  rerj 
amartand  light-looking  thing,  is  an 
Iron  Stick  of  about  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  Hook  next 
the  Hand,  and  terminating  at  the 
Mier  end  in  a  Spike  about  Ave  inches 
in  length,  which  is  covered  by  a  Fer- 
rule, uie  whole  painted  the  colour  of 
*  common  walking  Stick :  it  has  a 
Hght  natty  appearance,  while  it  is  in 
fact  a  most  formidable  Instrument." 
Thus  armed  against  the  canine 
apedes,  the  Traveller,  according  to 
our  Oracle,  must  also  provide  himself 
with  a  portable  case  of  instruments 
for  drawing — a  sketch  and  note-book 
—paper — ^ink— and  rixs, — needles, 
— AXD  THREAD !  A  ruhy  or  Kho- 
dium  pen  made  by  Doughty,  No.  10, 
Great  Ormond  Street — pencils  from 
Lanffdon*8  of  Great  Russel  Street— 
A'fiuaing  one-foot  rule,  divided  into 
^(^As;  tenths,  and  twrifthaof  inches 
^tf'llunting- watch,  with  fteeenAa.  w\t\\ 


a  detached  lever,  or  Pupletx'a 
ment,  in  good  strong  sUTer 
Dolland's  achromatic  bpenN_ 
nigh  t-lamp— a  tinder-bos— twbfairif 
spectacles,  with  atrong  silv«r  Aramae- 
an eye-glass  in  a  aiiver  ring  alny 
round  the  neck — a  traveller'a  knift^ 
containing  a  large  and  a  nnal|  Mair, 
a  saw,  hook  for  taking  a  atooe  onl  of 
a  horse's  shoe,  tumsciew,  cnn-^db- 
er,  tweeaers,  and  long  eocv-Berew-^ 
galoshes  or  paralose»«— your  own  knifc 
and  fork,  and  spoon-— a  W^h  wig<« 
a  spare  h^t — ambrelIa«-^wo  gKaU 
coats,  one  for  cool  and  fair  weathsr 
(f.  e.  between  -kSo  and  55o  of  Fah^ 
renheit,)  and  another  for  ookl  and  fool 
weather,  of  broad  cloth,  lined  widi  far, 
and  denominated  a  "  drcndnoo^c." 
Such  are  a  few  of  tlie  articlea  with 
whicli  every  sensible  traveller  will 

K-ovtde  himself  before  leaving  Duks 
omum  to  breve  ihe  perila  ofa  T^Mur 
through  the  Hop-districts. 

"  If  circumstances  compel  yoo," 
oontinuea  the  Doctor,  "  to  ndeon  the 
outside  of  a  coach,  put  on  Iwo  shirts 
and  twopair  of  stockings,  tnm  nptfaa 
collar  of  your  great- coat,  ami  OAa 
handkerchief  round  it,  and  have  plow 
ty  of  dry  straw  to  set  your  feeC  ob." 

In  our  younger  days  we  naod  to  ride 
a  pretty  considerable  deal  on  the  oat* 
sides  of  coaches,  and  mueh  haidship 
did  we  endure  before  we  hit  on  the 
discovery  abave  promulgaled.  Fre- 
quently have  we  ridden  outaide  ftom 
lulinburgh  to  Tendon,  in  winter,  with- 
out a  great-eoat,  in  nankeen  trowseia, 
sans  drawers,  and  all  other  articles  of 
our  dress  thin  and  light  in  propor- 
tion. That  we  are  dive  at  thia  day, 
is  no  less  singular  than  true— no  moie 
true  than  singular.  We  have  knova 
ourselves  so  firmly  froxen  to  Ae 
leathern  ceiling  of  the  mail  ooadi,  that 
it  required  the  united  strength  of 
coachman,  guard,  and  the  other  three 
outsides,  to  separate  ua  from  the  n^ 
hide,  to  which  we  adhered  aa  part  end 

Sarcel.  All  at  onoe  the  device  of  the 
ouble  shirt  flashed  upon  ua— and  it 
underwent  signal  im(H^vements  be- 
fore we  redu^  the  theory  to  pno- 
tice.  For  firat  of  all  we  endued  our- 
selves with  a  leather  shirt— then  with 
a  flannel  one — and  then,  in  Mgnhor 
succession,  with,  three  linen  •  ahins. 
This  concluded  the  Series  of  Shirts. 
Then  eommenced  the  waistcoats.  A 
plain  woollen  waistcoat  without  bot- 
VTOMnV^VwAn  %Ttfl  eYQ»— look  the 
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ke^t  tt;    It   was  closely 

what  U,  in  oomtnou  {Mila- 

an  under  waiBtcoat— the 
i;  flannel,  the  breast-edges 
pretty  pattern  of  stripes  or 
I  came  a  natiy  red  waist- 
bich  we  were  particularly 
1  of  which  the  effect  on 
bar-maid,  and  chainber- 
emerobar  was  irresistible — 
ily  and  finally,  to  complete 
traent  of  our  investiture, 

soft  yet  sprightly  lustre—^ 
•buttoned  Buff.  Five  and 
line— so  that  between  our 
d  our  coat,  it  might  have 
jcally  said  of  our  dress, — 
nteiflisa  coercet."  At  this 
f  affairs  began  the  coats, 

it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
lany  coats — never  exceeded 
first  used  generally  to  be  a 

coat — that  had  lived  to 
^er  the  mutability  of  human 
iread-bare — napless — and 
ant  people  might  have  calU 
-genteel.  It  was  ToUowed 
1,  sensible,  honest,  unpre* 
romon-place,  every-day  sort 
-and  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
nerino.  Over  it  was  drawn, 

little  difficulty,  what  had, 
e  of  life,  attracted  univer« 
tion  in  Prince's  Street,  as  a 
ut.  Then  came  your  re« 
e-colourtd  great-coat — not 
1  embroidered  a  hi  miliiaire 
xned  to  sham  traveUing  cap- 
to  close  this  strange  evcut- 
r,  the  seven-caped  Dread- 
at  loved  to  dally  with  the 
8nows*-held  in  calm  con- 
ns, Notus,  Auster,  Eurus, 
s  rest"— -and  drove  baffled 
rling  behind  the  Pole, 
e  principle  of  accumulation 
ipplicabie  to  the  neck.  No 
Mikcloth  above  neckcloth^- 
with  singles-^and  then  get- 
he  full  uncut  squares — the 
the  whole  being  somewhere 
sen :  The  conduding  neck- 
I  cravat-fashion,  and  flow« 
the  breast  in  a  cascade,  like 

attorney-general.    Round 

and  ear,  leaving  the  lips 
to  breathe  and  imbibe,  was 

in  undying  remembrance 
ve,  a  Jem  Belcher  Fogle— 
'h  the  cravat-cascade  a  oom- 
ed  by  the  fair  hands  of  her 
kissed  us  at  our  dcpar(uxe« 

xn. 


and  was  sighing  fur  our  rDtuni.  One 
hat  we  always  found  soffideiit— tud 
that  a  black  oeaver^for  a  lily  cntor 
suits  not  the  knowledfle-bcHt  flf  a 
friend  to  ''  a  limited  and  ber^tagr 
monarchy." 

Now  for  a  short  description  of  our 
lower  extremities.  One  pair  only  of 
roomy  shoes — one  pair  of  stockings  of 
the  finest  Iambs-wool — another  of 
common  clofie  worsted,  knit  by  the 
hand  of  a  Lancashire  witch — thirdly, 
Shetland  hose.  All  three  pair  reach- 
ing well  up  towards  the  fork— esch 
about  an  inch-and-a-half  longer  than 
its  predecessor.  Flannel  drawers  one 
pair  only — within  the  lambs- wool,  and 
touching  the  instep— then  one  pair  of 
elderly  cassimirs,  of  yore  worn  at  halla, 
one  pair  of  Manchester  white  corda** 
strong  black  quilt  trowsers,  "  capa- 
cious and  serene,"  and  at  or  bencAth 
the  freezing  point— overalls  of  the 
same  stuff  as  "  Johnny's  grey  bieeks" 
—neat  but  not  gaudy— raud-repellert 
—themselves  a  host— never  in  aU  their 
lives  "  thoroughly  wet  through"-^ 
frosuproof— ai^d  often  mistaken  by 
the  shepherd  on  the  wold,  as  the  Tele? 
graph  hung  for  a  moment  on  the  mia- 
ty  upland,  for  the  philibegof  Phceboa 
in  his  dawn-dress,  hastily  slipt  on,  as 
he  bade  farewell  to  some  star-pantP 
and  like  a  giant  about  to  run 
devoured  the  cerulean 


mour, 


a  race. 


course 


of  day,  as  if  impatient  to  reach  the 
goal  set  in  the  Western  Sea. 

Pray,  reader,  do  you  know  what 
line  of  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue, 
if  you  are  to  sleep  on  the  road  ?  '*  The 
earlier  you  arrive,"  says  the  Doctor^ 
"  and  the  earlier  after  your  arrival  jaa 
apply,  the  better  the  chanee  of  getting 
a  good  bed— this  done,  order  voof 
luggage  to  your  room.  A  traveuiag 
bag,  or  a  '  sac  de  nuit>'  in  additioa 
to  your  trunk,  is  veiy  necessary— 4t 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  one 
or  two  changes  of  linen— a  night  shirt 
—shaving  uiparatus — comb,  dothes, 
tooth  and  hair-brushes,  &c.  Tske 
care,  too,  to  sec  your  sheets  well  aired, 
and  that  you  can  fasten  your  room  at 
night  Carry  fire-arms  also,  and  take 
the  first  unostentatious  opportunity  of 
showing  your  pistols  to  the  landlord. 
However  well  made  vonr  pistols,  how- 
ever carefully  you  nave  chosen  your 
flint,  and  however  dry  your 
look  to  the  priming  and  to 
every  nishL  Let  yout  ^■»>\dll^^AisM>tf^ 
bandkd,  and  viVOck  v^vu^'^^^M^i^ 
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Now^  really,  it  nppearB  to  us,  that 
in  lieu  of  ilout)lc- barrelled  pistols  with 
spring  bayonets,  it  would  >>c  advisable 
to  Rubstitute  a  brace  of  black-pud- 
din<>8,  for  day- lights  and  a  brace  of 
Oxford  or  Bologna  sausages,  for  the 
dark  hours.    They  will  be  equally 
formidable  to  the  robber,  and  far  sa- 
fer to  yourself.     Indeed  we  should 
like  to  see  duelling  black-puddings^ 
or    sausages,  introduced    at   Chalk- 
Farm  ; — and  that  etiquette  might  not 
be  violated,  each  party  might  take  his 
antagonist's  weapon,  and  the  seconds, 
as  usual,  sec  them  loaded.     Surgeons 
will  have  to  attend  as  usual.    Far 
more  bloo<1,  indeed,  would  be  thus 
spilt,  than  according  to  the  present 
fashion,    llie  Doctor,  as  might  be 
expected,  makes  a  mighty  rout — a 
prodigious  fuss — all  through  the  Gra- 
de, about  damp  sheets — he  must  im- 
mediately see  the  chambermaid,  and 
^      overlook  the  airing  with  his  own  hands 
and  eyes.     He  is  also  an  advocate  of 
the  warming-pan — and  for  the  adop- 
tion,   indeed,    of  every    imaginable 
scheme  for  excluding  death  from  his 
'ehamber.     He  goes  on  the  basis  of 
everything  being  as  it  should  not  be 
in  inns — and  often  reminds  us  of  our 
T>ld  friend  Death- in- the- Pot    Nay, 
as  Travellers  never  can  be  sure  that 
those  who  have  slept  in  the  beds  be- 
fore them  were   not    afflicted  with 
some    contagious   disease,   whenever 
they  can,  they  should  carry  their  own 
Sheets  with  them— namely,  a  light 
eider  down  quilt^  and  two  drissed 
hart  skins^  to  be  put  on  the  mattress- 
es, to  hinder  the  disagreeable  con- 
tact.   These  are  to  be  covered  with 
the  traveller's  own  sheets — and  if  an 
eider  down  quilt  be  not  sufficient  to 
keep  him  warm,  his  coat  put  upon  it 
^r\\l  increase  the  heat  sufficiently.    If 
the  traveller  is  not  provided  with  these 
accommodations,  it  will  sometimes  be 
prudent  not  to  undress  entirely ;  how« 
erer^  the  neckcloth,  gaiters,  shirt,  and 
everything  which  checks  the  circula- 
tion, must  be  loosened. 

Clean  sheets,   the  Doctor  tliinks, 

arc  rare  in  inns ;  and  he  believes  that 

ie  is  the  practice  to  take  them  from 

the  be<1,  sprinkle  them  with  water^ 

fold  them  down,  and  put  tliem  into  a 

press.    When  they  are  wanted  again, 

they  are,  literally  speaking,  shown  to 

.^  the  Are,  and,  in  a  reeking  state,  laid 

on  the  heiL     'J'hc  traveller  is  tired 

iinri  stocpy,  cl roams  of  that  •Aeaswie  or 


business  which  brou[i^t  him  froA 
home^  and  the  remotest  t^ng  froM 
his  mind  is,  that  from  the  veryie- 
pose  which  he  fancies  has  refnAiei 
him,  he  has  received  the  rbeum^trsa. 
The  receipt,  therefore^  to  sleep  com- 
fortably at  inns,  is  to  take  year  em 
shet>ts,  to  have  plenty  of  flannel  gowns, 
and  to  promise,  and  take  care  to  paji 
a  handsome  consicW^ation  for  the  £• 
berty  of  choosing  your  bed. 

Now,  Doctor,  suppose  all  traveDcrt 
behaved  at  inns  on  such  prindnki^ 
what  a  perjietual   commotion  tmm 
would  be  in  the  house !    The  kitdi- 
ens,  back-kitchens,  laundries,  dryings 
rooms,  would  at  all  times  be  crann 
med  choke-full  of  a  miscellaneous  rab- 
ble of  Editors,  Authors,  Lords,  Ba- 
ronets.  Squires,  Doctors  of  DiviDiiy» 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  Half- pay  Offieers, 
and  Bagmen,  oppressing  the  chamber- 
maids to  death,  and  in  the  headkmg 
gratification  of  their  passion  for  irei£ 
aired  sheets,  setting  tire  so  incessantly 
to  public  premises,  as  to  raise  the  nte 
of  insurance  to  a  ruinous  height,  asd 
thus  bring  bankruptcy  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  in  Great  Britaiiu 
But  shutting  our  eyes,  for  a  moment, 
to   such    general    conflagration    anrf 
bankruptcy,  and  indulging  ourselT<N 
in  the  violent  supposition^  that  some 
inns  would  still  continiie  to  exist, 
think,  O  think,  worthy  Doctor,  to 
what  other  fatal  results  this  system, 
if  universally  acttd  ui>on,  would^  in  a 
very  few  years  of  the  transitory  Kfc 
of  man,  inevitably  lead  I    In  the'  fimt 

{dace,  in  a  country  where  all  travel- 
ers carrieil  with  them  their  slicets 
none  would  be  kept  in  inns,  except 
for  the  UEe  of  the  esuiblishinent's  own 
members.  This  would  be  inflicting  s 
vital  blow^  indeed,  on  the  inns  of  a 
country.  For  mark,  in  the  aecowl 
place,  that  the  blankets  would  not  be 
long  of  following  the  sheets.  The 
blankets  would  soon  fly  after  ike 
sheets  on  the  wings  cf  love  and  de- 
spair. Thirdly,  are  you  so  ignoranCf 
Doctor^  of  thid  w^orld  and  its  ways, 
as  not  to  see,  that  the  bedsteads  wouM, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  follow 
the  blankets  ?  What  a  wild,  desolate, 
wintry  appearance,  would  a  bedroom 
then  exhibit ! 

The  foresight  of  such  consequences 
as  these  may  well  make  a  man  shud- 
der. We  have  no  objections,  howe^-rr, 
to  Rufler  the  Doctor  himself,  and  a  few 
oVViet  Qic^^Qit\3\  ^vo^drcading  old 
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^'  to  flee  the  bed-clothes  put 
e  in  their  presence/'  merely 
xpense  of  subjecting  thein* 
toe  derision  of  all  the  cham- 
9  cooks,  scullions,  boots,  os^ 
1  paioters.*  Their  feveri^ 
ns  anxiety  about  sheets,  and 
lated  discourse  on  damps  and 
old  them  up  to  vulgar  eyes 
;bt  of  lunatics.  They  become 
id*  work  of  practical  jokes- 
ire  bitten  to  death  by  fleas, 
ambermuid,  of  a  disposition 

witty  and  cruel,  has  a  dan« 
»wer  nut  into  her  hands,  in 
;e  of  blankets.  The  Doctor's 
il  and  body  are  wrapt  up  in 
1  sheets;  but  the  insidious 
^rmentcd  by  his  flustering» 
in  turn  tlic  tormentor — and 
the  yellowest,  dingiest,  and 
sir  of  blankets  to  be  found 
ut  the  whole  gallery  of  gar* 
le  for  years  past  used  by  long* 
ild-dothesmen  Jews,^  with  a 
er  Uiat  would  lull  all  suspi« 
tp  in  a  man  of  a  far  less  in« 
e  temperament,  slie  literally 
.  him  m  vermin,  and  after  a 
me  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
ir  rises  in  tne  morning,  from 
ttom  absolutely  tattooed ! 
k)etor,  of  course,  is  one  of 
sellers  who  believe  that  un^ 
use  the  most  ingenious  pre* 
they  will  be  uniformly  rob* 
nurdered  in  inns.  The  vil* 
L  upon  you,  during  the  mid* 
ur,  when  all  the  world  is 
rfaey  leave  their  shoes  down 
(1,  leopard-like,  ascend  with 
— what  is  almost  as  noiseless 
I  steps,  the  wooden  stairs* 
it  your  breedics  are  beneath 
ter — but  that  trick  tSi  travel* 
ong  been  "  as  notorious  as 
t  noon-day ;"  and  although 
rare  of  your  breeches,  with  all 

money  perhaps  that  you  are 
this  world,  eloping  troin  be* 
ir  parental  e^e,  you  in  vain 

out— for  a  long,  broad,  iron 
;h  ever  so  many  iron  fingers, 
r  mouth ;  anotner,  with  still 
aerous  digits,  comuresses 
liipipe,  whUe  a  low  noarse 
I  whisper  to  which  Saiah  Sid* 


dons' waa empty  air,  on  paini 
death,  enfoioea  lilenee  from  a 
Me  for  his  life  to  utter  a  sing 
and  after  pulling  off  ^  I 
clothes,  and  then  clothmg  } 
curses,  the  ruffians,  whose  ac 
trays  them  to  be  Irishmen,  ir 
on  you  divers  wanton  wound 
blun  t  instrument,  probably  a  c 
— swearing  by  Satan  uid  all  h 
that  if  you  stir  an  ineh  of  yo 
before  oay-break,  they  wiU  i 
return,  cut  your  throat,  kn 
your  brains,  oang  you,  and  c 
off  for  sale  to  a  surgeon :  There 
must  use  pocket-door^ bolts,  w 
applicable  to  almost  all  sorts  i 
and  on  many  occasions  save  1 
perty  and  hfe  of  the  traveller.  'X 
screw-door- fastening  the  Doctc 
mends  as  the  simplest.  This  i 
ed  in  between  the  door  and  t 
post,  and  unites  them  so  firn 
great  power  is  required  to  fon 
so  fastened.  They  are  as  poi 
common  cork-screws,  and  thei 
does  not  exceed  an  ounce  am 
The  safety  of  your  bed*  room  a) 
ways  be  carefully  examined  i 
case  of  bolts  not  being  at  ham 
be  useful  to  hinder  entrance  ; 
room  by  putting  a  table  ac 
Upon  it  against  tlie  door, 
peep  below  the  bed,  and  into  thi 
fmd  every  place  where  conoea 
possible— H>f  course,  although 
gets  to  suggest  it,  into  the  chin 
friend  of  uie  Doctor  s  used  to 
bureau  against  the  door,  and 
he  set  a  basin  and  ewer  in  sm 
sition  as  easily  to  rattle,  so  I 
being  shook,  they  instantly 
"  moUo  agitjio^*  Upon  one  a 
occasion,  this  device  frighten< 
one  of  the  chambermaids,  or  soi 
Paulina  Pry,  who  attempted 
on  the  virgin  sleep  of  tue  tr 
Joseph,  who  all  the  time  wa 
his  head  beneath  the  bolster, 
however,  believed  that  it  was 
ble  midnight  assassin,  with 
Chios  and  a  dagger,  *'  The  ch 
of  the  crockery  gave  the  alai 
the  attempt^  alter  many  a 
yvas  abuidoned." 

With  all  these  fearAil  ap 
sions  in  hia  mind,  Dr  Kitchin 


painter  is  the  artist  who  is  employed  in  inns  to  paint  the  buttei 
I  works  in  oils.    As  the  Director^Ueneral  would  say^-he  deals  ii 
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htTe  been  ■  man  of  great  natnral  pcr- 
Mnil  courage  and  intrepidity,  to  nave 
■lept  even  once  in  Ills  whole  lifetime 
iVom  home.    What  dangers  must  we 
have  passed,  ivho  used  to  plump  in, 
"without  a  thought  of  damp  in  the  bed, 
or  scamp  below  it^-closvt  and  chimney 
nninspected,  door  unbolted  and  un- 
screwed, exposed  to  rape,  robburv,  and 
murder !  It  i«  mortifying  to  think  that 
weshoold^iealrpeatthisday.  Nobodjr, 
male  or  female,  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  rob,  ravish,  or  murder  us ! 
There  we  lay,  forgotten  by  the  whole 
world— till  the  crowing  of  cocks,  or 
the  ringing  of  bells,  or  blundering 
boots,  insisting  on  it  that  we  were  a 
Manchester  Bagman,  who  had  taken 
an  inside  in  the  Heavy  at  five,  broke 
our  repose,  and  Sol  laughing  in  at  the 
unshuttered  and  uncurtained  window, 
shewed  us  the  floor  of  our  dormitory, 
not  strcsming  with  a  gore  of  blood. 
We  really  know  not  whether  to  be 
most  proud  of  having  been  the  fk« 
▼ourite  child  of  Fortune,  or  the  ne- 
glected brat  of  Fate.    One  only  pre- 
caution Sid  we  ever  use  to  take  against 
assassination,  and  all  the  other  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  sleep  where  one 
may,  and  that  was  to  say  inwardly  a 
short  fervent  prayer,  humbly  thank- 
ing our  Maker  for  all  the  happiness— 
let  us  trust  it  waa  innocent— of  the 
day ;  and  humbly  imploring  his  bless- 
ing on  all  the  hopes  of  to-morrow. 
For,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  we  were 
young— and  every  morning,  whatever 
the  atmosphere  might  be,  rose  bright 
and  beautithl,  with  hopes,  that  far  as 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  could  reach,  glit- 
tered on  earth's,  and  heaven's,  and 
life's  horizon ! 

But  suppose  that  after  all  this  trou- 
ble to  gethimself  bolted  andscrewed  in- 
to a  paradisaical  tabernacle  of  a  dormi- 
tory, there  had  suddenly  rung  through 
the  house  the  cry  of  Firk — Fire — 
Fire  !  how  was  Dr  Kitchiner  to  get 
out?  Tables,  bureaus, benches,  chairs, 
blocked  up  the  only  door-^all  laden 
with  wasn-hand  basins  and  other 
utensils,  the  whole  crockery-shep- 
herdesMS  of  the  chimney-piece,  dou- 
ble-barrelled pistols  with  spring  bay- 
imets  leady  to  shoot  and  stab  him, 
without  mstinction  of  persons,  as 
their  proprietor  was  madly  seeking 
to  escape  the  roaring  flames !  Both 
windows  are  iron-bound,  with  all 
their  shatters,  and  over  and  above 
iigbdy  fastened  with  *<  the  cork-screw-* 


fastening,  the  simplest  that  we 
seen."  The  wraif-bocrd  is  in 'file 
hianner,  and  by  the  saine  liMSt  tt^ 
happy  contrivance,  firmly  janiaei 
into  the  jaws  of  the  chimney,  so  ^am 
to  the  Doctor  up  the  tcoc  is  wSsfly 
denied— no  flre-eii^ne  in  the  tow»^ 
but  one  under  rep«ir.  There  hat'Mt 
been  a  drop  of  rain  for  a  monfh,  aid 
the  river  is  not  only  distant  bat  dn: 
The  element  is  gfowUng  aloof  m 
galleries  like  a  lion,  and  the  loom  ii 
filling  with  something  more  desAr 
than  back-smoke.  A  shrill  Toice  v 
heard,  crying — "  Number  S  will  be 
burned  alive !  Number  S  will  ke 
burned  alive !  Is  there  no  possibiBty 
of  saving  the  life  of  Number  3? 
The  Doctor  falls  dovm  before  tke 
barricado,  and  is  stretched  all  Us  hif- 
less  length  fainting  on  the  floor.  At 
last  the  door  is  burst  open,  and  li»l- 
lord,  landUidy,  chamberinaid,  asd 
boots— each  in  a  difiWent  key^^finm 
manly  bass  to  childish  treUe,  deouBd 
of  Number  5  if  he  be  a  murderer  cr 
madman— for,  gentle  reader^  it  bM 

been  a Dream  f 

-'  We  must  hurry  to  a  dose,  and  Aall 
perform  the  short  remainder  of  oor 
journey  on  foot.  The  flrst  Tohnae  of 
the  Oracle  concludes  with  '*  Obsena* 
tions  on  l^estrians.''  Here  we  are 
at  home — and  could,  we  imagine,  hsve 
^ven  the  Doctor  a  mile  in  the  hair 
m  a  year-match.  The  strcasgA  of 
man,  we  are  given  distinctly  to  nnder- 
feUndby  the  Doctor,  is"  in  the  ratio  of 
the  performance  of  the  reatotattrrpro- 
cess,  which  is  aa  the  quantity  and  qos- 
lity  of  what  he  puts  into  his  stamsch, 
the  energy  of  that  organ  and  tbe^iin- 
tity  of  exercise  he  Ulcea^'*  This  state- 
ment of  the  strength  of  man  may  be 
uncxceptionably  true,  and  most  phi- 
losophical to  those  who  are  up  to  n— 
bat  to  us  it  resembles  a  deflnitioB  we 
have  heard  of  thunder,  **  the  eoiQec- 
tion  of  the  sulphur  congeals  the  mat* 
tcr."  It  appears  to  us  that  a  sCieag 
stomach  is  not  the  sole  eonstitncnt  of 
a  strong  man— but  that  it  is  net  nradi 
amiss  to  be  provided  with  a  Strang 
back,  a  strong  bresst,  strong  thMs, 
strong  legs,  and  strong  feet.  Wlch  a 
strong  stomach  alone— yea,  even  the 
stomach  of  a  horse— a  roan  will  make 
but  a  sorry  Pedestrian.  The  Doctor* 
however,  speedily  redeems  himsdf  by 
saying  admirably  well,  that  nutrition 
does  not  depend  more  on  the  stale  of 
the  stomach,  or  of  what  we  pat  into 
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n  on  thr  Rtimuliis  given 
by  exerciHe,  which  alon<^ 
:i8t  perfect  circulation  of 
oh  is  required  to  throw 
IS  secretions,  and  f*ive 
i  an  appetite  to  suck  up 
s.  This  requires  the  ac- 
petty  artery,  and  of  the 
nficaiions  of  every  nerve 
mr  body.  Thus,  he  re- 
e  farther  on,  by  way  of 
iiat  a  man,  suffering  un- 
;e  vapours,  after  half  an 
nibulation.will  often  find 
alked  it  oft*,. and  that  the 
b-jdy  has  exonerated  the 

r  warms  as  he  walks— 
sar  leaping  over  the  fence 
oononiy.  Providence,  he 
dshes  materials^  but  ex- 
i  should  work  them  up 
The  earth  must  be  la- 
i  it  gives  its  increase,  and 
reed  to  produce  its  seve- 
how  many  hunds  must 
ough  before  they  are  fit 
anutjEictures,  trade^  and 
naturally  employ  more 
)  persons  out  of  twenty  ; 
ose  who  are,  by  the  con- 
lich  they  are  born,  ex- 
work,  they  are  more  mi- 
the  rest  of  mankind,  un- 
f  and  duly  employ  them« 

it    VOLUNTARY    LABOUR 
BT   THE    NAME    OF    EX- 

flexible  justice,  however, 
■ay,  that  although  the 
iva  a  fine  philosophical 
be  most  general  princi- 
ing,  as  they  are  involved 
ontary  labour  which  goes 
of  exercise,"  yet  he  falls 
:  and  fat  d  error  when  he 
o  the  particulars  of  the 
ledestrianism.  Thus,  he 
» person  should  sit  down 
meal  immediately  after 
ertion,  either  of  mind  or 
is,  one  might  say,  after 
of  Plinlimmon,  or  a  few 
Principia.  Let  the  man, 
ho  comes  home  fatigued 
xertion,  especially  if  he 
9y  it,  throw  his  legs  up- 
and  remain  quite  tran- 
imposed,  that  the  ener- 
u  been  dispersed  to  the 
may  have  time  to  re- 
itoinach,  when  it  is  requi- 
liit  we  say— Fudge !  The 


sooner  you  get  hold  of  a  leg  ofn 
mutton  the  better ;  but,  mean* 
otf  rapidly  with  a  pot  of  porter- 
leisurely  on  with  a  clefn  shirt— 
your  face  and  hands  in  gelid-^n 
your  tepid  water.  There  is  no 
done  if  you  should  shave — thei 
walking  up  and  down  the  parlo 
ther  impatiently,  for  such  Gon^ 
natural,  and  in  all  things  act 
ably  to  nature^  stir  up  tl^  waite 
some  original  jests  by  way  of  i 
lants,  and  to  give  the  knave's 
well-pleased  stare — and  never  f 
"  that  the  energy  which  has  be< 
pcrsed  to  the  extremities,"  ha 
ample  time  to  return  to  the  stc 
in  God's  name  fall  to !  and  tak 
that  the  second  course  shall  r 
pear  till  there  is  no  vestige  left 
first — a  second  course  being  loo 
hy  the  judicious  moralist  and 
trian  very  much  in  the  light  in 
the  poet  has  made  a  celebrate 
racter  consider  it— 

^^  Nor  fame  I  lUght^-nor  for  her 

call— 
She  comes  unlooked-for— if  she  o 

alUV 

To  prove  how  astonishing 
strengtn  may  he  diminished  b; 
lence,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  thal^  n 
a  gentleman  who  had  lately  re 
from  India,  to  his  inquiry  af 
health,  he  replied,  "  Why,  b 
better,  thank  ye— I  think  1  b< 
feel  some  symptoms  of  the  reta 
little  Encluh  energy.  Do  yoi 
that  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
such  high  spirits,  and  felt  so  st 
actually  put  on  one  of  my  sU 
myself?*^ 

The  Doctor  then  asserts,  thi 
been  repeatedly  proved,  that  an 
travel  farther  fur  a  week  or  a 
than  a  horse.  When  he  read  tt 
tence  to  WiU  Whipcord—"  Y« 
replied  that  renowned  Profei 
the  Newmarket  Philosophy,  ' 
all  right,  sir-— a  man  can  beat  a 

Now,  WiU  Whipcord  may  fa 
in  his  opinion,  and  a  man  may 
horse.  But  it  never  hai  boen 
There  is  no  match  of  pedeitriai 
record  between  a  firtt-rate  mai 
first-rate  horse ;  and  as  soon  aa  I 
we  shall  lay  our  money  on  the 
only  mind,  the  horse  ctrries  no 
ancl  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  fa 
on  turf.  We  know  that  Aral 
will  carry  their  riders,  and  a 
arms  and  accoutrements,  (n 
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weighty)  across  the  desert,  70  and  80 
miles  a^day,  for  a  good  many  days*" 
and  that  for  three  days  tbev  often  go 
a  hundred  miles  a-day.  That  would 
have  piuszled  Captain  Barclay  in  his 
prime,  the  Prince  of  Pedestrians. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  com« 

Earativei>edcstrian  powers  of  man  and 
OToe  have  never  yet  been  ascertained 
by  any  accredited  match  in  England. 
The  Doctor  then  quotes  an  extract 
from  a  Pedestrian  Tour  in  Wales,  by 
a  Mr  Shepherd,  who,  we  are  afraicC 
is  no  great  head-piece,    tliough  we 
shall  be  truly  happy  to  find  ourselves 
in  error.    Mr  Shepherd,  speaking  of 
die  inconveniences  and  difficulties  at« 
tending  a  {>edestrian  excursion,  says, 
"  that  at  one  time  the  roads  are  ren- 
-dered  so  murldy  by  the   rain,   that 
it  is  almost  impo^ble  to  proceed ;" 
— '^  at  other  times  you  are  exposed 
to  the  inclemency   of  the  weather, 
and  by  wasting  time  under  a  tree 
or  a  hedge  are  benighted  in   your 
journey,  and  again  reduced  to  an  un- 
comfortable dilemma."      '^  Another 
disadvantage  is,  that  your  track  is  ne- 
cessarily more  confined — a  deviation  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  makes  an  import- 
ant difference,  which,  if  you  were  on 
horseback,  would  be  considered  as 
triviaL"    "  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances," he  says,  "  it  may  appear  ra- 
ther remarkable  that  we  should  have 
chosen  a  pedestrian  excursion — in  an^ 
Mwer  to  which,  it  may  be  obtervcd,  that 
we  were  not  apprised  of  these  thinfrg  till 
we  had*  experienced  them"     What ! 
Mr  Shepherd,  were  you,  who,  we  pre- 
smne,  liave  reached  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, not  apprised,  before  you  penctra* 
ted  as  a  pcdtstrian  into  Uie  Principa- 
lity, that  y  roads  are  rendered  muddy 
hj  the  rain  ?"    Had  you  never  met, 
citlier  in  your  experience  of  life,  or  in 
the  course  of  your  reading,  proof  po- 
sitive that  petU'strians  ''  are  exposed 
to  tlie  inclemency  of  the  weather?" 
That,  if  a  man  will  linger  too  long 
under  a  tree  or  i^  hedge  when  the 
sun  is  going  down,  "  he  will  be  be- 
nighted ?"  Under  what  serene  atmo- 
sphere, in  what  happy  clime,  have  you 
pursued  your  preparatory  studies  in 
the  open  air — subdio  ?  But,  our  dear 
Mr  Shepherd,  why  waste  time  un- 
der tlie  shelter  of  a  tree  or  a  hedge  ? 
Waste  time  nowhere,  our  young  and 
unknown  friend.     What  the  worse 
would  you  have  been  of  bciiui:  soaked 
lu  thii  «kiii?  Bv-sidcs,  consider   tiie 


danger  you  ran  of  being  killed  bf 
lightning,  had  there  been  a  few  flashes 
under  a  tree  ?  Further,  what  will  be* 
come  of  you,  if  you  addict  yaondS 
on  every  small  emergency  to  trees  aid 
hedges,  when  the  coanirv  you  wil& 
through  happens  to  be  as  bare  as  tht 
palm  of  your  hand?  Button  jov 
jacket,  good  sir— scorn  an  umfalrah 
— emerge  boldly  from  the  syhu 
ahade,  snap  your  fingers  at  Uie  pitifid 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm— posr 
spite  indeed  in  Densissimus  Imbet— 
and  we  will  insure  your  life  for  a  pn* 
scntation  copy  of  your  Tour,  agauut 
all  the  diseases  that  leapt  out  ofPui- 
dora's  box,  not  only  till  you  hnt 
reached  the  Inn  at  Chu^eUCeri^  bat 
your  own  home  in  Eugiaud^  (we  foc^ 
get  the  county,) — ay,  till  your  mar- 
riage, and  the  baptism  of  your  fint- 
born. 

Dt  Kitchiner  seems  to  haye  heea 
much  frightened  by  Mr  Shahenis 
picture  of  a  storm  in  a  puddb,  aad 
proposes  a  plan  of  alleviation  of  one 
great  inconvenience  of  pedestrianixiai^ 
**  Persons,"  quoth  he,  "  who  take  ape* 
destrian  excursion,  and  intend  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  uncertaintiei  of 
accommodation,  by  going  aeron  the 
country    and    visiting   unfrequented 
paths,  will  act  wisely  to  carry  with 
tliem  a  piece  of  oil-^kin,  to  ait  upon 
while  taking  refreshment  out  of  doors, 
which  they  will  often  find  needful 
during  such  excursions."     To  m\t 
trouble,  the  breech  of  the  pedestrian's 
breeches  should  be  a  patch  of  oil-akiD. 
Here  a  question  of  great  difliculty  and 
importance  arises — Breeches  or  trow- 
sers?  Dt  Kitchiner  is  decidedly  fiv 
breeches.     "  The  garter,"  says  he, 
'*  should  be  below  tlie  knee,  and 
breeches  are  much  better  than  trow- 
sers.    The  general  adoption  of  those 
which,  till  our  late  wars,  were  exclu- 
sively used  by    '  the  Lords  of  the 
Ocean,'  has  often  excited  my  astoniih- 
ment.    However  convenient  trowsers 
may  be  to  the  sailor  who  has  to  ding 
to  slippery  shrouds,  for  the  landsman 
nothing  can  be  more  inconyenient. 
They  are  heating  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  are  collectors  of  mud^    More* 
over,  they  occasion  a  necessity  for 
wearing  garters.    Breeches  are  in  all 
respects  much  more  convenienL  These 
should  have  tlie  knee- band  three  quar- 
ters oi*  an  inch  wide,  lined  on  the  up- 
per side  with  a  piece  of  plush,  and 
iatftcutid  witli  a  buckle,  which  is  much 
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double  string*,  mtid^ 
s  strap,  joa  alwajn 
degree  of  tightnesi 
o  keep  up  the  stock-t 
e  beyond  tbat  is  pre« 
y  to  those  who  walk 

1y  inclined  to  agree 
in  his  panegyric  on 
that  in  the  forenoons, 
dark  colour,  sudi  as 
with  white,  or  even 
3cking8,  they  are  apt, 
kte  of  public  taste,  to 
Mlmaster,  or  a  small 
m,  or  an  exciseman 
We  could  dispense 
ff-buckles  and  plush 
we  allow  the  one 
ental,  and  the  other 
at  think  you,  gentle 
g  with  a  Pedometer  ? 
an  instrument  cun« 
o  tell  you  how  far 
a  walk,  and  is  a  pe- 
liniature.  The  box 
heels  is  made  of  the 
ise,  and  goes  into  the 
and  by  means  of  a 
fastened  at  the  waist- 
mee,  the  number  of 
kes,  in  his  regular 
red,  from  the  action 


of  the  ttrfng  upon  the  internal  wheieU 
work  at  ever?  atep^  to  the  amoimt  of 
80,000.  It  is  neeeasaiy  to  aaeertdv 
the  distance  walked,  that  the  average 
length  of  one  pace  be  precisely  known^ 
and  that  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
steps  registered  on  the  dial-plale» 

All  this  is  rery  ingenions;  and  wi^ 
know  one  tolerable  pedestrian  who  ig 
also  a  FBdometriaC  But  no  PeddftieM 
trieian  will  ever  make  a  fortune  in  m 
mountainous  island,  like  Great  Britdn, 
where  pedestrianiMD  is  indiganous  to 
thesoiL  A  good  walker  is  as  regular  in 
his  going,  as  clock*work.  He  iiaa  hiS 
different  paees-^three,  three  and  a 
half— four,  four  and  a  half— 6ve,  Etc 
and  a  half—aiz  miles  an  bour^-toe 
and  heel.  A  common  watch,  theve* 
fore,  is  to  him,  in  th^  absence  cf  mlle^ 
Itones,  as  grod  as  a  Fedonneter— with: 
this  great  and  indisputable  advantage, 
that  a  common  wamh  continues  to  go^ 
even  after  you  have  yourself  stoppra, 
whereas,  the  moment  you  ait  down  on 
your  oil-skin,  why,  your  Pedometer 
(which  indeed  f^om  its  name,  and  eon« 
struction,  is  not  unreasonable,)  ihn* 
mediately  stands  atilL  Neither,  we 
belieye>  can  you  accurately  note  the 
pulse  of  a  friend  in  a  fever  by  a  Fbifo* 
meter*    We  must  conclude. 
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lired  of  Poetry.  But 
ddently  not  exact  and 
)ur  personages  speak 
ot  meant  to  be  in  ti- 
ll persons  did  so ;  any 
be  speaker,  whom  wc 
oquy,  had  the  habit 
th  himself.  It  is,  in 
»parture,  undisguised 
itaken,  from  the  for* 
subject,  when  the  in- 
^rent  countries,  con* 
e  have  no  ground  for 
It  they  knew  each 
ased  a  common  lan- 
and  understand  one 
difficulty.  But  we  ^o 
is  possible,  that  the 

we  put  into  their 
rer  delivered  by  them 
),  nor  any  that  resem* 
r  how  much  then,  of 
^H  to  propose  to  our 

poet  be  held  to  an* 


awer? — ^That  the  events,  at  least,  f^lt 
out  in  the  order  and  connexion,  lU 
which  he  has  presented  them, — ta  Ae 
minutest  particular? — No;  not  In 
many  instances,  that  they  ever  happen- 
ed :— or  that  any  one  fd  the  persons^ 
whose  action  and  anfibring  be  has  in- 
volved with  them,  and  to  whose  dia* 
racters  and  fortunes  he  winstfae  tihfob* 
bing  interest  of  sndl-bound  solittiY 
reaclers,  and  breathless  andittioes^  had 
existence. 

It  is  not  then,  we  are  driven  to  In« 
fer,  truth  particular  and  aetual,  that 
is  reouired  in  Poetry.  What  eho?-— 
Truth  general  and  possible— if  there 
be  any  such  ? — Neither  thlsi.  Por  the 
dramatic  poet,  for  example,  would  un- 
willingly be  thought  to  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  a  numcroua  mixed  com- 
pany of  friends  and  enemiea,  such  as 
ne  sets  before  lis,  would  nnd^  the 
supposed,  ot  could  under  an^  gcmMm 
circumstances,  conduct  their  Bving 
tragedy,  throughout,  in  measnred  and 
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hartnoiiious  numbers:— or,  if  his  Muse 
trod  the  Athenian  stage,  that  a  Chorus 
could  be  found  in  the  world,  fierform- 
ing  the  part  which  he  has  assigned  to 
it:— A  number  of  men,  or  women. 
Citiaens,  Captives,  or  Furies,  in  most 
cases,  (not  indeed  in  the  last,)  obser- 
vers without  being  participators,  of  tlie 
most  momentous  transactions ; — pub- 
lic confidants  of  the  most  deservedly 
private  emotions  and  purposi-s ; — and 
chanting,  with  admirable  consent 
and  contemporaneousness,  as  well  as 
extern poraneousness  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  calmest,  noblest  morality, 
inwoven  with  the  loftitst  and  most 
splendid  imagery,  in  the  richest,  bold- 
est, and  most  powerful  words  and 
souniis  of  song  —  So  much  for  the 
form,  or  scheme  of  Poetry. — Then, 
for  the  matter:— of  those  who,  at 
this  day,  look  with  most  favour  on 
Jupiter  and  his  bright  synod  in  the 
Iliad,  or  on  the  ghosts,  witches,  and 
fairies,  of  any  later  vtrse,  few,  we  must 
presume,  do  so  under  a  persuasion  of 
their  jMumible  n-ality. — To  one  part^f 
tliislast  obscrvation,indeed,itmuy  per- 
hap  be  urged  in  answer,  that  Iiomer 
believed  in  his  own  Pantheon ;  that 
we,  who  do  not,  confess  ourselves  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  put  it  in  action,  in 
our  Vfree : — and  that  hence  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  moral  truth  of  the 
}K)et'8  own  acceptance  of  the  creed  in 
which  he  founds  his  story  were  the 
condition  of  its  further  reception.  But 
it  might  be  justly  replied,  that  this  is 
not  sufficient, — that  if  the  belief  (as 
possible)  of  that  which  is  represented, 
nuule  the  truth  require<l,  we  may  fairly, 
for  half  the  question,  leave  the  author 
out  of  it,  and  say  that  the  power,  to 
those  who  are  to  receive  it,  of  a  poetry 
resting  upon  an  extinct  mythology, 
must  have  expired  with  it: — which 
misfortune  as  yet  has  not  fallen  upon 
the  Iliad.  Besides,  it  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  sht- wn,  that  the  poet  is 
indeed  restrained  from  usinga  faith  not 
Ins  own,  any  otherwise  than  by  tlie  dif- 
ficulty of  treating  it,  as  if  it  were.  Did 
Shakspeare  believe  in  Oberon  and 
Ariel  ? 

Is  the  truth  said  to  be  required  any- 
thing more  than  the  satisfaction  of  the 
rule,— that  every  being  shall  be  drawn 
f  elf-GODsistently  ? — tbat  is,  consistent- 
ly wilk  its  tmcc' determined  conditions, 
•^-ilr/  lAear  be  pnjpotted,  or  accepied,  hy 
the  pnet  ? — When  he  imagines  a  na- 
turcj  be  gives  the  conditioua.   WVvtti 
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he  draws  men,  or  the  tpi 

the   material  universe,    ne 

them.    If  he  draw  imaginary  htiagi 

that  have  been  olijecta  oif  human  w&t 

lief,  he  reeeivcs,  iu  part,  at  leaat,  Ail 

conditions. 

But  even  when  he  will  icpiewat' 
subjects  that  exist  under  himaB  oW 
servation, — Man  and  the  world  n 
which  he  lives,— if  he  reoeivet 
conditions  from  Nature,  he 
others  from  Art.  That  men, 
usual  discourse  is  without 
should  speak  in  verse,  as  in  aU  Poetiy 
they  muAt, — that  they,  who  undaw 
stand  different  languages  only,  dtmM 
converse  in  one  and  the  aame,  at  ii 
poetically  unavoidable,  —  that  rikat 
thought  baa  become  audible,  in  dn- 
matic  soliloquy, — are  deviations  AoB 
reality,  falsitications  of  natural  tnitb, 
made  in  obedience  to  such  conditioH» 
— compliances — thence  j  u^tified— witli 
the  requisitions  of  Art.  Many  otbcn 
may  easily  be  suggested : — As,  teUe* 
Hon  ; — to  wit,  that  discourse  and  ac- 
tion, which  would  unavoidably  find 
place  in  the  real  transaction,  but  are 
unnecessary  to  the  causation  of  die 
event,  and  irrelevant  to  the  fiedinigi 
intende<l  to  be  maintained,  ahould  be 
rejected : — As,  that  disooorae  diall  be 
of  a  strain,  not  strictly  suited  to  the 
persons  speaking,  but  frequently,  fut^ 
naps  throughout,  somewhat  man 
touched  with  poetry : — At,  that 
events,  and  changes  of  mind,  which 
must  have  happened  in  many  days, 
should  be  crowded  not  only  into  mm 
actual,  but  even  into  a  poetical,  or 
represented  hour. 

The  truth  required  ftxmi  a  poet, 
even  when  professing  to  exhibit  rcafi^ 
ties,  is,  therefore,  one  aubject  to,  and 
oontrouled  by,  conditions  of  Art  :— 
which  might  seem  to  be  of  two  or- 
ders : — springing,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  limitations  or  necesaittes^n 
the  second,  from  the  legitimate  endea- 
vours, or  the  purposes — of  Art.  In- 
stances of  both  kinds  have  been  hcfe 
mentioned. 

It  appears  probable  that  tho  more 
faithfully,  within  these  limits,  the 
truth  of  possible,  or  general — perhaps 
it  might  even  be  said,  of  actual  and  in- 
dividual nature — can  be  preserved,  the 
more  excellent  the  worx  will  be:— 
that  is,  supposing,  what  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  the  subject  to  be  taken  in 
general  or  individual,  in  possible  or 
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e  .noted,  that  the  poet 
net,  in  delioeating  real 
V— -add  external  condi- 
they  have  not  been,  and 
[^ect . ;— conditions  of 
iry  situation ;— may  de» 
errantry,  Arcady,  a  hu- 
isportcd  to  Fairy-land, 

m  of  the  above  obsrr* 
hew — what  ? — that  the 

B  poet   is   not— TRUTH. 

T  supposed  it  ?  Do  we 
of  UK,  the  essence  of 
ction  ? — No,  we  do  not. 
7,  we  assert,  almost  as 
iae,  that  it  is  true-^true 
ard  or  model — if  that 
Kiel  is  Nature,  or  sup* 
true  to  Nature : — tlie 
iversal  praise  of  Homer 
e : — and,  as  we  said  at 
V  this  Truth.— In  fact, 
ttertion  at  once  of  the 
r,  contrary  and  mutual* 
propositions, — that  Poe- 
lod,— that  it  is  Truth. 
;  it  is  that  we  really  do 
eemed  necessary  to  as* 
Uy  what  the  Truth  it 
lot  require. 

have  been  remarked, 
nnder  the  second  head, 
m  from  the  custom,  or 
te  are,  often,  among  the 
.  means,  which  the  poet 
re,  what  has  just  been 
PRE88ION  to  his  versifi* 

I  recoil,  and  jarring  xound. 
Par.  Lost. 

oraque,  et  ^Krinisti  cnde 

runtur  equi. ^neid* 

kke  peace? — Terrible  hell 

ted  souls  for  this  offence ! 
Rich.  II. 

that  it  is  always  easy, 
KM&ible    to    distinguish 

law,  and  the  custom. 
>xamp1e»  is  violated  in 
ice  ? — Or  in  the  spondee 
H>t  of  the  Roman  hexa^ 
iscd,  and  always  for  ex* 


6. 
difficulUes  that  are  met 
tCempt  to  eicpound  the 
poetry,  one  of  the  ear- 
I. 


Ueat  which  pmmtB  itirif,  it  to  aMigii 
the  NMon  of  tho  platanre  of  Tenei 
Probably  the  reiaoa  is  not  rme.  Bat 
of  many  reaaonty  the  following  may  be 
some  of  the  more  obvioaa  and  impoN 
tant. 

1.  That  the  meaaare  of  immben 
doea^-aa  order,  in  all  aubjeeta/  a«4 
symmetry,  in  the  works  of  yarioaa 
arts,  are  wont  to  do— enable  the  nn* 
deratanding  to  eonunaad,  or  compfe* 
bend  them.  ■     - 

2.  That  it  intioducet  into  nmnberi 
the  power  of  expectation,— or,  at  leaat, 
by  much  more  strictly  defining  ezpeo- 
tation,  greatly  augmenta  the  power. 
Aa  the  roeaaaie  la  accompliahed,  the 
expectation— of  the  ear,  we  should  aay, 
but  the  expreasion  is  figurative— 4i  aa* 
tisfied ;— the  fii%t  and  aitapleat  pka;^ 
sure  from  thia  source'; — the  moat  iaaily 
and  generally  felt  and  underatood.— - 
By  departing  from  the  custom,  thoogh 
not  fropi  the  law  of  the  measure— as 
in  respect  to  the  cssura,  or  pause,  fbr 
instance-r-and,  in  rare  instances,  by 
violation  of  Uie  law  itself,  the  poet 
plays  with,  eludes,  suspends  exp&ta* 
tion,  or  substitutes  for  its  f1llfihnen^M> 
surpriae;— in  all  whieh,  aptly  isnd 
happily  managed, .  there  ia  pkasnrv, 
from  the  aame  source,  of  a  -  seoond 
kind,-»more  artful, — moat  fAx  with 
most  culture,-— and  not  always  easily 
explained. 

3.  There  is  fixed,  grateful  aasoeia- 
tion  with  verse, — as  with  a  rotfu  of 
language,  appropriated  to— and  wbieh 
has  been  r^;ularly  known  in-!-eoaipo*- 
sition;  having  power  over  the  imsgini^ 
tion  and  feelings. 

4.  The  measure,  by  marking  oat  the 
SOUND  of  language  peculiarly  to  oor 
notice,  appears  to  increase  oar  soflosp^ 
tibility  for  all  the  qoalities  of  the 
sound.  And  h^ioe  the  ear  ia  found  to 
be  more  apprehensive  of  the  beaut^^ 
t.  e.  the  general  pleaaing  qualities  aa 
softneaa,  richncaa,  atatehneaa,  abovo 
all,  if  it  be  not  the  aggregate  of  all, 
melody— as  wellaa  of  Uie  adaptatiOQ 

,  to  the  specific  thou;;ht  or  feeling— the 
expressiveness— of  Soond,  in  verse, 
than  in  prose. 

7. 
The  bmfpiagt  of  verse  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  prose  «mong  all 
nationa,— the  fork  (metre)  baring 
first  evidently  and  atrongly  aeparated 
them. 

They  difler-r- • 
3  0 
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1.  In  the  grcftter  liberty  of  ooUoca- 
tion  allowotl  to  the  language  of  Terse ; 
which,  bcin^  freed  to  a  certain  degree 
from  the  obligation  of  the  fettled  cui- 
tom  of  8pocch>  more  faithfully  follows 
the  feeling: — A  character  of  language 
conspicuous  in  the  Paradise  I.ost^  the 
Kdda^  the  iF.neid,  the  Iliad. 

2.  The  language  itself  is  histaricaU 
ly  different — to  a  certain  extent, — or, 
hy  present  invefUion,  Words,  forms  of 
words,  and  locutions  are  known  in 
verse,  that  are  not  known,  or  no  longer 
known,  out  of  it  :-— 

As,  in  Virgil^— ^t/raisimplicis  igncm  :— 

In  M  ilton— .^MKJcff  widi  ■tomij  blasts  :.— 

In  Spenser-^— Kings  and  Kcsars  r— 

In  Milton  ...    from  among 

ThouMund  celestial  Ardors,  where  he 
stood  :— 

In  Shakspcare ...    M'all  these 

mossed  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page 

thj  heeld. 
And  skip  where  thou  point*st  out  ?— . 

In    the  Greek  poets— i(u^T;<t^t 

and  innumerable  similar  words, — a 
great  ornament  to  their  style^-^oubt- 
less  found  out  for  verse,  and  for  the 
n^ost  part  confined  to  i  t.  As  among  our 
own— <»k-Gleaving,  thunder-clasping, 
star- paved,  &c. 

3.  Aristotle  has  observed  that  in 
verse  (poetry)  It  is  pmsible  to  say 
*'  the  white  milk,"  but  in  prose  (elo« 
qnenoe)  not.  That  is  to  say,  that  in 
verse  we  are  allowed  simply  to  render 
an  impression : — without  the  privilege 
of  verse,  it  is  required  that  some  fur- 
ther intellectual  purpose  be  satisfied? — 
as,  that  what  is  ofiered  sliould  be  either 
in  itself  an  accession  to  our  knowledge, 
or  the  ground  of — the  first  step  to- 
wards— such  an  accession : — &c. 

This  is  evidently  not  a  difibrenoe 
of  the  language  only,  but  also  of  the 
manner  of'  thought,  in  metrical  and 
unmetriciu  discourse. 

4.  Verse,  it  has  bieoi  observed,  al- 
lows more  liberty  to  the  collocation  of 
words,  in  compliance  with  the  move- 
ment of  tlie  mind,  touched  with  vari- 
ous affection.  In  like  manner,  it  al- 
Joirs  a  greater  freedom  and  boldness 
in  the  use  of  certain  nnntet  of  speech, 
or,  it  might  indeed  be  said  as  properly, 
of  thought,  which  are  tlie  result,  or  na- 
tural product,  of  moved  states  of  the 
mind  .-—-and  commonly  receive  the  de- 


nomination of  rhetorical,  or  poeticsl, 
figures. 

In  unmetrical  composition,  and  the 
common  disoouTK  of  men,  auchfiguici 
are  in  use,  but  are  cither  less  frequent 
or  less  strongly  charactered.  Toe  in* 
dulgence  granted  to  emotion*  in  em- 
position  in  verse,  renders  them  in  it 
either  of  more  ordinary  occurrence*  sc 
ol*  more  prominent,  bolder,  more  pe« 
culiarly  defined  character.  So  much 
diflerence,  then,  between  the  language, 
(or  between  the  manner  of  diought,) 
prevalent  in  compositiona  difti^gSiA' 
cd  by  metre,  anu  that  suitable  to  the 
other  uses  of  speech, — being  the  lesab 
of  more  continuous,  or  more  hi^bly 
excited  emotion — is  natural,  inevita* 
ble, — and  must  be  without  blame.— 
But  those  who  have  cultivated  the 
different  species  of  metrical  compiMi* 
tion — Poetfr— seem  to  have  gone  womt^ 
Uiing  further,  in  adopting  what  thcj 
have  considered  as  a  nt  style  te  ifanr 
purpose  witli  Ungaage,— Poetry,— a 
deliberate  and  systematic  poeticu  die* 
tion.  Which  hiss  conaialed,  in  grest 
part,  in  th^  em^oyment — btfoui 
what  the  mere  emotum,  by  its  amoDnt 
and  quality,  would  give— of  these 
forms  of  speedi  (or  thought)  ;  not 
now  the  proper  and  pure  huth  of  the 
mind,  excited  by  feeling  to  the  act  of 
imagination,  but  imitated  and  taken 
over  from  one  poet  to  another,— a 
sanctioned  and  accepted— but  witbsl 
an  artificial — langi'aoe  of  rosTav* 

It  is  concerning  this  excess,  beyusd 
what  nature  dictates,  in  the  yse  oj  tke*e 
forms,  (and  the  same  in  respect  to  th* 
fl-eer  collocation  of  words,)  as  consti- 
tuting an  authorised,  separate  and 
peculiar  dialect  of  poetry,  that  iOBt 
discussion  has  of  late  arisen  in  our 
literature.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  the  poets  both  of  our  own, 
and  many  other  countries,  the  excctt 
has,  if  one  may  say  so,  been  earned 
to  excess :  but  those,  who  call  upon 
us  to  recover  to  poetry  its  pristiDe 
strength  and  truth,  deny  that  it  my 
be  admitted  in  any  measure. 

The  weight  of  authority  appean  to 
be  against  tnem,  which  they,  nowcver, 
do  not  allow  as  conclusive  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Is  there  not  here,  and  everywhere 
else,  something  granted  to  Art,  that 
is  not  known  to  Nature,  to  supply* 
or  cover  its  necessary,  adliering  im« 
perfection  ? 

R.  R. 
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sowardt ;  and  that 
rored,  and  confesfr- 
)  have  been  a  fevr 
«al  peace.  Of  all 
are  called,  courage 
ial.  It  is  created 
by  war.  Let  all 
rly  converted  into 
pears  into  pruning 
:ural  cowardice  A 
exhibit  itself  in  an 
unexpected  forms, 
to  trace  the  causes 
itry  have  ao  long 
neasure  diminish-^ 
e  trusted,  not  de- 
ice  of  the  people. 
Id  lead  us  back  to  a 
;nt  to  the  Invasion 
ly  Julius  Cesar  ; 
ed^  and  unnatural 
!en,  war  has  still 
of  the  business^ 
Whig  or  Tory,  or 
stration,  we  could 
I  keep  together  for 
er  Administration 
cowards  as  we  are 
w  ourselves  to  be, 
*  not  to  wager  all 
to  be  worth,  tha<t 
T  would  soon  re- 
oral  timidity,  and 
in  Great  Britain 
valiant  and  irra- 
cr  leading  a  for- 

know,  however, 
f  there  is  in  what 

Hypocrisy  in  a 
raying  in  a  church 
isy  in  two  large 

a  tield  is  good, 
the  blood-thirsty 
that  to  a  shallow 
nduct  they  appear 
be  wanting  to  ex- 
e  and  detestation 

men  must  regard 
ntry,  and  grena- 
freshiiig  and  con- 
bat  there  are  not 
men  in  either  ar- 
lie  morning  of  a 
lot,  half  in  fear, 
the  day  on  which 


they  aold  themsdvct  for  food  to  the 
cannon.  Both  armifli  are  trembling 
from  head  to  fooL  What  would  not 
that  fine  Irish  regiment  give  to  be 
handling  the  useful  spade  on  a  laiy 
bed  of  potatoes,  or  flourishing  the 
harmless  ahiUela  in  a  fight  down  at 
the  Bridge?  The  brave  Fortjr-Sooond, 
often  as  they  have  been  cut  in  pteoea^ 
have  never  come  to  like  it ;  and  the 
heart  of  every  true  Gael  is  sighing  for 
the  still  life  of  his  HighUndhills. 

But  it  is  not  till  the  armies  have 
joined  battle,  that  the  natural  eoward- 
ice  of  man  is  conspicuous  in  all  its 
terrible  energy.  From  a  positimi  com- 
pletely commanding  oar  left  wing,  to 
which  we  shall  suppose  ourselves  to  be- 
long— cslled,  we  think,  a  Key— opens 
a  hundred  great  gun  battery,  which,  ia 
the  language  of  flattery,  is  said  ''  to 
be  playing  upon  our  Une."  Under  co- 
ver of  this  facetious  fire,  several  acnii- 
drons  of  French  cavalry  come  thunder- 
inff  upon  our  broken  squarea— «  kind 
of  norse-play,  almost  as  rough  «a  the 
gambob  of  the  sportive  battery.  No 
want  of  heads  of  columns  of  Ibot  ad- 
vancing with  fixed  bayonets  at  the  pat 
de  charfre.  Previous  to  all  this  enter* 
t3iningdin,confusion,andelamoar,the 
day  was  too  hot  to  hold  us— hut  n6w 
the  whole  of  the  left  wing  is  in  aa  oveu, 
and  seems  to  be  running  a  strong  risk 
of  being  thoroughlv  roasted  bdbrethe 
right  wing  has  had  a  single  turn  be* 
fore  the  fire.  The  ranks  a  little  while 
ago  were  certainly  too  thick  fiyr  eom- 
fort,  but  they  are  now  fast  ftlling  into 
the  opposite  extreme  ^ome  men  sink- 
ing down  gently  with  a  prayer,  u  if 
dropping  aalecp-HKinie  knocked  sod* 
denly  off  their  pins— some  ftUing  in 
strange  vagaries  as  they  would  dsnco 
some  cut  in  two  with  the  utmost  pre« 
dsion— HBome  roang^sd  curiously—* 
some  blown  toatoms;— yet  do  not  tlunk 
that  the  left  wing  has  been  idle  all  this 
time,  for,would  tou  believe  if  ?  it  is  Tic* 
torious  I  There  had  been  tit  for  tat.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  fear,  the  wholeleft  wing, 
with  three  times  three,  flies  towards 
the  Key,  and  before  their  cowardice  has 
had  time  to  cool,  carries  it  on  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

Why  tben  should  cowardiec,  thus 
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seen  in  the  roost  glarinp;  colours  to  be 
A  unifenal  attribute  of  man,  be  lield 
in  sudi  low  repute  ?  The  ladies  don't 
like  it,  they  say,  and  therefore  the 
jjentltMnen  dcpliire  that  they  carry  no- 
thing of  ihe  kind  about  with  them — 
but  w)iy  don't  the  ladies  like  it  ?  Be- 
cause tlicy  have  read  romance,  and  the 
aj;e  of  chivalry  \a  not  ytt  quite  gone. 
\\'hy  do  they  read  romance^  and  why 
is  the  age  of  chivalry  not  gone  ?  Xay, 
]u)w  we  arc  getting  on  the  hack  of  the 
tortoiHC,  so  let  what  is  written  pass  for 
u  preamble,  and  DOW  for  the  main  body 
of  our  article. 

All  the  worlfl  has  read  the  English 
Opium- Eater's  eloquent  eulogy  in  the 
London  IVIaeiazineon  Jean  Paul  Uich- 
ler  —  and  his  exquisitely  translated 
extracts  I'rom  the  writings  of  thu 
extraordinary  man.  All  the  world, 
too,  has  read  the  translator  of  Wil- 
helm  Meistcr's  eloquent  culo;rv  in 
the  Edinburgh  Rcviow  on  Jean  l\inl 
Kichter,  unfortunately,  if  not  inju- 
diciously, unaccompanied  by  any  ex- 
quisitely translated  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  that  most  extraordinary 
man.  Not  one  billionth  part  of  the 
world  has  read  the  traiislator  of  WiU 
lielm  Meister's  Translations  of  S{)e- 
cimensofthe  Chief  Authors  of  Ger  man 
KomancCj  containing^  amon^c;  much 
other  most  arousing,  and  interesting, 
and  original  matter,  what  api>car8  to 
us  a  moat  admirable  memoir  of  a  pi>r- 
Bon  of  the  most  distinguished  cxiward- 
ice.  It  is  a  piece  of  autobiography  from 
the  pen  of  Army-chaplain  Schmelzle^ 
in  toe  shape  of  a  letter^  wherein  he 
detcribea  to  his  friends  his  journey 
to  the  metropolitan  city  of  Fliitz. 

The  courage  of  the  Army-chaplain 
had  been  impugned  by  rumour^  and 
he  lets  himself  boldly  to  work  to  give 
lying  Uuraoor  the  squabash.  A  more 
triumphant  refutation  of  the  calumnies 
of  that  arch  malignant,  than  that  of 
the  worthy  Schmelilef  never,  in  his 
own  opinion,  had  been  indited ;  while 
throughout  his  expose  it  is  delightful 
to  see  the  fine,  simple,  sincere,  honest, 
brood  cowardice,  native  to  the  man, 
beaming  in  every  sentence — to  feel 
how  the  Army-chaplain  ingratiates 
himself  into  our  affections  by  a  thou- 
sand little  unconscious  traits  of  timi- 
dity, that  absolutely  make  us  *'  wish 
that  Heaven  had  made  us  such  a  man." 

He  entitles  his  letter,  "  Circular 

Letter  of  the  proposed  Catechetical 
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Friends ;  containing  aovne  aoocmntofa 
Holiday's  Jouniey  lo  Flatz,  with  aa 
Introduction,  touching  his  Flight  apd 
his  Courage  as  fonner  Army-  cKaj^aiii.'' 

He  begins  with  telling  his  friendsy 
that  nothing  can  be  more  ludicroos 
and  diverting  than  to  hear  people  stig« 
matizing  a  man  as  cowardly  and  baaie*' 
hearted,  who  perhaps  all  the  time  is 
stru;i2rling  desperati-ly  with  the  very 
opiH>site  faults,  namely  tho«e  of  a  lion 
—though  indteil  the  African  lioii 
himself,  since  the  time  of  Sparrmaan's 
Travels,  passes  anion^  us  for  a  pol- 
troon. Such,  however,  is  his  caae^ 
and  he  wishes  to  say  a  few  words  npoa 
it,  before  describing  his  journey. 

But  we  also  wish  to  say  a  very  few 
words  about  the  lil>el  on  the'  lion. 
From  time  immemorial  up  to  Sparr- 
roann,  the  lion  stood  high  for  couraget 
He  is  now  pretty  generally  considered 
to  bo  on  a  par,  with  respect  to  thit 
quality,  with  General  ^\'nitelock  acd 
IVIajor  Mullens. 

it  is  long  since  we  have  dipped  intt 
Aristotle's  Natural  Ilistorv;  but,  if 
we  ri;;htly  remember,  in  his  time  the 
lion  was  not  suspected  of  beini;  a  csu 
It  was  not  indeed,  we  believe,  till 
some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era 
that  this  calumny  was  first  thrown  on 
his  character.  Since  the  days  of  Lin- 
nffius,  Buffbn,  and  others,  the  calumny 
has  assumed  not  only  a  tangible,  bat  • 
scientific  shape.  A  lion,  in  M.  the  trea« 
tises  of  naturalists,  is  treated  as  a  cat ; 
and  we  wonder  how  it  has  happelted 
that  Pidcosk  and  Wombweli  have 
never  thought  of  feeding  him  oi|  toast* 
ed  cheese.  He  who,  by  the  great 
poets  of  old,  was  never  named  withoat  , 
awe,  admiration,  or  reverence,  is  not ' 
now  suffered  to  figure  in  verse  but  u 
a  ludicrous  image ;  while  his  courage 
is  constantlv  called  in  question  by  the 
fry  of  small  living  poets,  the  whole 
ehoal  of  whom  he  could  extinguish 
beneath  a  paw.  Of  old,  the  Gra-k 
and  Roman  eye  saw  in  him  the  brave 
— the  generous — the  noble  animaL 
The  pupils  of  the  modern  school  dis- 
cover in  him  but  the  craftv,  cruel, 
and  cowardlv  lapper  of  blooci.  Ones 
he  was  the  king  of  the  forest— and, 
when  taken  captive,  he  fought  with 
men.  Now  he  is  the  subject  of  deri- 
sion even  in  the  desert ;  and  when  we 
get  him  over  to  Warwick,  he  is  baited 
with  dogs.  Nay,  we  have  seen  him 
caricatured  (not  by  Gcoiko  Chiik* 
aVi^tkV^  v^  V^wk  v\v  Boots.    We  shoald 
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of  the  lien, 
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*•  You  io  truth  are  all  aware  (lpt»  di- 
rectly in  the  teeth  of  tbis  calumny,  it  is 
courage,  it  is  desperadoes,  (provided  they 
he  not  braggarts  and  tumultuous  per- 
son^) wboiD  I  chiefly  venerate ;  for  ex- 
ample, my  brother»in-law,  the  Dragoon, 
who  never  in  his  life  bastinadoed  on« 
man,  but  always  a  wbole  social  circle  at 
the  same  time.  How  truculent  was  my 
fancy,  even  in  childhood,  when  I,  as  tba 
parson  was  toning  away  to  the  silent  oon« 
gregation,  used  to  take  it  Into  my  head ; 
*  How  now,  if  thou  shouldst  start  up  from 
thy  pew,  and  shout  aloud— I  am  here 
too,  Mr  Parson  !*  and  to  paint  oat  this 
thought  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  for 
very  dread,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  chureh!  Anything  like  Ru» 
geiida*s  battle-pieces ;  horrid  murder>tu- 
mults,  seafights  or  Stonnings  of  Toukm» 
exploding  fleets ;  and,  in  my  ebildhood» 
Baules  of  Prague  on  the  harpsichord; 
nay,  in  short,  every  map  of  any  remark- 
able scene  of  war:  these  are  perhspa 
too  much  my  fisvourite  objects;  and  £ 
read— and  purchase  nothing  sooner ;  and 
doubtless,  tiiey  might  lead  me  into  many 
errors,  were  it  not  tlwt  my  circumstances 
restrain  me.  Now,  il  it  be  objected  that 
true  courage  is  something  higher  than 
mere  thinking  and  willing,  then  you,  mj 
worthy  friends,  will  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nise mine,  when  it  shall  break  forth  into, 
not  barren  and  empty,  but  active  and 
effective  words,  while  I  strengthen  my 
future  Catechetical  Pupils,  as  well  as  eaii 
be  done  in  a  course  of  College  Leetures^ 
and  steel  them  into  Christian  heroes. 

**  It  is  well  known  that,  out  of  care 
for  the  preservation  of  my  life,  I  nerer 
walk  within  at  least  ten  fields  of  any 
shore  full  of  bathers  orswimners;  iiiera* 
ly  because  I  foresee  to  a  certainty,  that 
in  case  one  of  them  m'ere  drownings  I 
should  that  moment  (for  the  heart  ofei^ 
balances  the  head)  plunge  after  tha  fool 
to  save  him,  into  some  bottomless  depth 
or  other,  where  we  should  both  perish.- 
And  if  dreaming  is  the  reflex  of  wakings 
let  me  ask  you,  true  Hearts^  if  you  have 
forgotten  my  relating  to  jron  dreams  of 
mine,  which  no  Caesar,  no  Alaxander,  or 
Luther,  need  have  felt  ashamed  iit\ 
Have  I  not,  to  mention  a  few  ioateaeBSbt 
taken  liorae  by  storm ;  and  done  battlf 
with  the  Pupe  and  the  whole  elephantana; 
body  uf  the  Cardinal  College^  at  one  and 
the  same  time?  Did  1  not  once  on* 
horseback,  while  simply  looking  at  a  ta- 
view  of  military,  dakh  headlong  into  a 
baicilion  quarrei  and  then  cipta^  in 
Aix.la.Qiapelle,  the  Peruke  of  Charia- 
magne,  lor  which  the  town  pays  yearly 
ten  reichstlialers  of  barber.iiio*ey;  hud 
carrying  it  off  to  Halberstadt  f«m  GlchBf 
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proof  I  could  MUMgt  bj  HOTt  laliBHHl 

iiud  leBTBcd  citatiooa.  For  cstB|ri^  I 
Galen  remarki  tJtuil  aniowto  wiilt  Ih|| 
bind-quartert  are  tioaid,  I  havia  mBUkmg 
to  do  but  turn  rounds  and  ahaw  tht  M» 
mj  roy  back,  and  what  ia  under  it.  iii^ 
der  to  cjnviucc  tliem  that  I  am  notM 
cient  in  valour,  but  in  flesh.  Agaii,  I 
by  weil- known  experience  it  bai  b^ 
found  that  flesh-eating  produces  coum^ 
I  can  evince,  that  in  this  particatari 
yield  to  no  officer  in  the  serrice;  thoi|ft 
It  is  the  habit  of  these  gentlemen  MiCafr 
]y  to  run  up  long  scores  of  roaatmeat  viA 
their  landlords,  but  alao  to  leave  iM 
unpaid,  that  so  at  every  hour  they  mtf 
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there  !n  like  manner  aeiie  the  Great  FVe- 
derick'a  Hat;  put  both  Peruke  and  Hat 
on  my  head,  and  yet  return  home,  after 
I  had  stormed  their  batteries  and  turned 
the  cannon  against  the  cannoneer*  them- 
selves ?  Did  I  not  once  submit  to  be 
made  a  Jew  of,  and  then  be  regaled  with 
hams ;  though  they  were  ape- hams  on 
the  Orinocco  (see  Humboldt)  ?  And  a 
thousand  such  thinf^s :  for  I  have  thrown 
(he  ConsiAtorial  President  of  FiUtz  out 
of  the  lUace  window ;  those  alarm-ful- 
minaton^  sold  by  Heinrich  Backofen  in 
Gotha,  at  six  groscben  the  dozen,  and 
each  going  off  like  a  cannon,  I  luve  lis- 
tened to  so  calmly  that  the  fulminators 

did  not  even  awaken  me;  and  more  of    have  an  open  document  in  the  hanii  it 
the  like  sort.*'  the  enemy  himself  (the  landloid,)  IOIk 

.  fying  that  they  have  oaten  their  ownikM^ 

Notbing  can  be  more  tnuipphant^  (,^th  some  other  people*a  too,)  aai  « 
Bat  acme  one  seems  to  whisper  into  put  common  butcher-meat  on  a  Wv- 
ijchmelzle'a  ear-— ''Who  took  leg*  footing,  living  not  like  othera  1^  faraitq^ 
bail,  Schroelzle,  in  a  certain  battle?  but/ur  bravery.  Aa  little  have  I  eio^ 
On  what  well-fou^^hten  field  was  it,  in  my  character  of  chaplahn,  ahnmk  km 
Schmelzle,  that,  on  the  chaplain's  be*  comparison  with  any  officer  hi  the  i^ 
ing  called  for  to  preach  a  thanksgiving  ment,  who  may  be  a  true  lion^  and  m 
sermon  for  the  victory,  no  chaplain  snatch  every  sort  of  plunder,  but  yaC,  tti 
whatever  was  to  be  found  ?"  To  this  this  King  of  Beasts,  is  alraid  djktt  m 
malignant  whisper,  which  could  only  who,— like  King  James  of  JS^gluda  tktf 
have  proceeded  from  the  Devil  or  one  scampered  off  at  sight  of  dnswn  i  "'" 
of  his  imps^  the  Army-cbaplain  exult-  7«t  so  much  the  mora  golUntly, 
ingly  replies— "  What  say  you,  when  I     »"  Europe,  went  out  againat  the 


tell  you  that  I  never  was  in  any  action;  *"»  Luther  with  book  and 

but  have  always  been  accustomed,  se-  ''^™  •  similar  idiosyncraay*  •*^*  •■ 

vera!  hours  prior  to  such  an  event,  to  ^'orl>ke  armaments  both  by  woid  mi 

withdraw  so  many  miles  to  the  rear,  writmg.    And  hers  I  reeoUect  with  ss- 

that  our  men,  as  ^on  as  they  are  beat-  t»»ff  ^lon,  a  bmve  sub^eutenaiit,  whmi 

en,  may  be  sure  where  to  find  me?  A  «'"[^»^'  ^  ^•' x^***  J"'"!^  "1*! 
retreat  is  reckoned  the  masterpiece  in  <^nfe«;on-inoney)  "d  who,  m  f«pa0 
*iiA  «..*  «<• »«.  .  -«,i  .»  « » ♦:«,!;  «-«  .     •»  stout-heartedness^  bad  u  him  peniP 

f  i  w  *' '  *  1*^  at  no  Ume  can  a  ^^^^hj  ^  tharfndian  dog  whidTA? 
retreat  be  executed  with  such  order,  T^^llT'S "  ™n,li  tTui-T  rT-l-rS 
force,  and  security,  as  just  before  the  "^*'  ***^  P'*^**"^^  to  him,  aa  a  sort  a( 
battle,  when  you  are  not  yet  beaten." 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  seems  to 
us  altogether  irresistible;  but  the  Ar- 
my-chaplain, like  a  bold  man  as  he  ia, 
gives  his  adversaries  no  auarter,  but 
retnmt  to  the  charge— drives  them 
before  him — and  finally  leaves  them 
*'  hors  de  combat"  "  I'o  many  good 
folks,"  he  exclaims,  "  any  park  looks 
kindlier,  and  smiles  more  sweetly,  than 
a  sulphurous  park  of  artillery;  and  the 
Warlike  Foot,  which  the  age  is  placed 
on,  is  to  them  the  true  Devil's  cloven 
loot  of  human  nature." 


Dog-Alexander.  By  way  of  trying  thk 
crack  dog,  the  Macedoniaa  made  variaei 
heroic  or  heraldic  beaata  be  let  laOH 
against  him:  first  a  stag;  hot  the  dif 
lay  atill :  then  a  sow ;  he  Uy  stills.  Ihss 
a  bear ;  he  lay  stiU.  Alexander  was  sa 
the  point  of  condemning  him;  whsa  • 
lion  was  let  forth :  the  dog  roac^  ad  ton 
tlie  lion  in  pieces.  So  likewise  tlw  sab^ 
lieutenant.  A  challenger,  a  foreiga  sea- 
my,  a  Frenchman,  are  to  hin  only  sta^ 
and  sow,  and  bear,  and  he  liea  atill  in  Ui 
place :  but  let  his  oldest  enemyy  his  cff- 
ditor,  come  and  knock  at  hia  gate,  and 
demand  of  him  actual  aoaart-moBey  fat 


Mn»r              -*  t  41.-  1       *          1  long  bygone  pleasures,  thus  presuming ts 

-  But  for  my  part  1  thmk  not  so:  al.  rob  him  both  of  past  and  fresent7the 

Siost  as  If  the  party  spmt  of  my  Chns-  .ub-lieutenant  ris^  and  th/ows  hia  en- 

tian  aamer  Atula,  had  passed  mto  me  ^j^^,  ^^^  ^^^^   I,  alaa,  am  still  sl»d- 

^mHif'^L^.  T^u^"^^^'  ^  '***  in»  by  the  sow;   and    thus,  mMalty 

•yselfmipelledstiU  farther  to  prove  my  enough,  misundemood."    "^  ~"™^ 

coun^eousnesa ;  which,  dearest  ViienAs \  ^  ^ 

/  bIuUI  here  in  a  few  lines  agaVn  do.  TVut  K\\n!Qf&vCKi^Qv^^V:»x\NA^\uch  the  Ar* 


B  lubject  to 
.  very  touch* 
;hat  we  have 
r  reluctance 
ir)  to  collect 
le  ingenious 
fear  almost 
itself  vent. 
It  there  are 
Act  and  ap« 
nan  that  in 
though  they 
lar  delusion 


ihall  see  me 
IS  skies,  with 
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lous,  so  long 
rry  this  urn- 
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Eiimself  sab«  tellite  hHs  k\m)  eome  hfomm  a  pounMI 
liongfat  sub-  jelly.  By  Heaven  1  new  pipolt  of  eon* 
sr  that  other  nige  are  required  of  us  on  every  bndl 
No  sooner  have  we,  with  great  oUSmI^ 
got  thunder-rods  mannfaeturedy  and  co* 
met-tails  explained  awsy,  than  the  ene^ 
ray  opens  new  batteries  in  the  Moon«  oc 
somewhere  elise  in  the  Blue  !*' 

Such  is  the  perversity  of  the  iiiiiide 
of  the  million,  that  the  merits  of  tee- 
sight  obtain  from  them  len  adminitioii 
than  those  of  courage,  end  SchmeU 
lie  thinks  it,  theretee,  nfceMsry  to 
recount  an  equestrian  exploit  whidi 
he  performed,  to  manifeat  bow  hidi* 
crous  the  most  leriooB  foteoght,  with 
le  subject  of  all  imaginable  inward  coomge,  often 
externally  appears  in  the  eyee  of  the 
multitude.  Many  equestrians  are  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  a  horse 
that  runt  away— lew  with  those  of  a 
horse  that  walks  away— but  we  cannot 
help,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  adven* 
kUp'oVany  ture  which  the  Arm jr^ihaplain  is  aboni 
en  (whereof  ^  wcount,  de«nbiog,  ni  a  wy  lew 
n  the  history  ^^^"^f  our  aensationa  on  opooecaaion» 
when  we  were  run  away  with  4M 
horseback  hj  a  half<<Uooa  «ave,  who 
we  verily  behevemust  have  been  got  hy 
Satan  out  of  Devil's  Dam.  We  Rivo 
our  honour-— and  our  name  if  denved 
— that  the  statement  is  verbatim  and 
literatim  true. 

We  were  sitting  raiher  nedigentif 
on  this  infernal  animal,  which,  up  to 
that  day,  had  seemed  quiet  as  a  Iamb 
— ^kissing  our  hand  to  Mrs  Davison, 
then  Miss  Duncan,  and  in  the  blaae 
of  her  fame,  when  a  Highland  rm« 
ment,'no  doubt  the  Forty-seeond,  tnal 
had  been  trudging  down  the  Monnd, 
so  silently  that  we  never  heard  them, 
all  at  once,  and  without  the  dig^tfest 
warning,  burst  out,  with  all  their 
bagpipes,  into  one  pibiocli!  The 
mare — to  do  her  jusnce^-Jiad  been 
bred  in  England,  and  ridden,  as  a 
charger,  by  an  adjutant  to  an  EngjUab 
regiment.  She  was  even  food  of  mwe 
^-^nd  delighted  to  pranoe  behind  tStm 
band— unterrified  by  cymhab  or  great 
drum.  She  never  moved  in  a  mar  of 
artillery  at  reviews  and,  had  tbo 
Castle  of  Edinburgh— Lord  bless  it^ 
been  self-involved,  at  that  ■MNnent^ 
in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  Bghtnfaig 
round  its  entire  drde  of  eannen,  that 
mare  would  not  so  much  as  have 
pricked  up  her  ears,  whisked  her  tail, 
or  lifted  a  hoof.  But  the  nihroeh 
was  more  than  horse-IMi  tma  bleed 
could  endure — and  off  we  two  went 


riking  me  to 
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ly  rate,  that 
us  from  the 
bombarding 
'urk :  for  this 
arer  and  er- 
e  rebellions 
^n,  forsooth, 
ler  Mother! 
I  stand,  any 
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to  the  moon- 
» long  (in  the 
rillainous  Sa- 
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like  a  whirlwind.    Where  we  went — 
that  is  to  say,  what  were  the  names  of 
die  few  first  streets  along  which  we' 
were  borne,  is  a  question  which,  as  a 
man  of  veracity,  we  must  positive- 
ly  decline  answering.  For  some  short 
space  of  time,  lines  of  houses  reeled 
by  without  a  single  ftice  at  the  win« 
dows — and  these,  we  have  since  con« 
j<K;tured,  might  be  North  and  South 
Hanover  Street,  and  Queen  Street. 
By  and  by  we  surely  were  in  some- 
thing like  a  square — could  it  be  Char- 
lotte Square }  and  round  and  round 
it  we  new — three,  four,  five,  or  six 
times,  as  horsemen  do  at  the  Cjlcdoniau 
amphitheatre — for  the  animal  had  got 
blind  with  terror,  and  kept  viciously 
reasoning  in  a  circle.     What  a  show 
of  faces  at  all  the  windows  then  !    A 
shriek  still  accompanied  us  as  we  clat- 
tered, and  thundered,  and  lightened 
along ;  and,  unless  our  ears  lied,  there 
were  occasional  fits  of  stifletl  lauglitcr, 
and  once  or  twice  a  guffaw  ;  for  there 
was  now  a  ringingof  lost  stirrups— and 
much  holding  of  tlie  mane.  One  com- 
plete round  was  executed  by  us,  first 
on  the  shoulder  beyond  the  pommel, 
secondly,  on  the  neck  ;  thirdly,  be* 
tween  the  ears;    fourthly,  between 
the  forelegs,  in  a  place  called  the  coun« 
ter,  with  our  arras  round  the  jugular 
veins  of  the  flying  phenomenon,  and 
our  Iocs  in  the  air.  That  was,  indeed, 
the  crisis  of  our  fever,  hut  wo  made  a 
wonderful  recovery  bark  into  the  sad- 
dle— righting  like  a  boat  cnpsized  in  a 
sudden  squall  at  sea — and  once  more, 
with  accelerated  speed,  away  past  the 
pillared  front  of  St  George's  Church  I 
The  Castle  and  all  its  rocks,   in 
peri8tre])hic   patiorama,  then  floated 
cloudlike  by — «nd  we  saw  the  whole 
mile-length  of  Prince's-Strect  stretch- 
ed before  us,  studded  with  innumera- 
ble coaches,  chaises,  chariots,  carts, 
waggons,  drays,  gigs,  shandrydans,  and 
wheel-barrows,  through  among  which 
we  dashed,  as  if  they  had  been  as  much 
gingerbread — while  men  on  horseback 
were  seen  flinging  themselves  ofl",  ond 
drivers  dismounting  in  all  directions, 
making  their  escape  up  flights  of  steps 
and  common  stairs — ^mothers  or  nur- 
ses with  broods  of  young  children 
flying  hither  and  thither  in  distrac- 
tion, or  standing  on  the  very  crown  of 
the  causeway,  wringing  their  hands  in 
despair.   The  wheel-barrows  were  ea- 
sily disposeil  of— nor  was  there  mncb 
greater  difficulty  with  the  gipfi  and 
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■handrydana.  Bat  the  haekney-eotdiB 
stood  confoandedlT  in  the  way    mI 
a  wa^i^on,  drawn  by  foar  horieiy  nd 
heaped  up  to  the  very  aky  with  baeT" 
barrels,  like  the  Tower  of  Babd  m 
Babylon,  did  indeed  give  us  piiuw 
but  ere  we  had  leisure  to  ruminate « 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  we  brohr 
through  between  the  leaders  and  thr 
wheels  with  a  crash  of  le«tbem  breed- 
ing, dismounted  oollors,  riven  haniM» 
and  tumbling  of  enormous  bonei  dat 
was  perilous  to  hear  ;  when,  as  Sii 
and  Satan  would  have  it — would  yos 
believe  it,  there,  twenty  kilts  deep  it 
the  least,  was  the  same  accursed  Hi^ 
land  regiment,  the  Forty-second,  will 
fixed  bayonets,  and  all  its  pipers  in  the 
van,  the  pibroch  yelling,  squcskofi 
squealing,  grunting,  growling,  raariBg, 
as  if  it  had  only  that  \-erir  insint 
broken  out — so,  suddenly  to  the  i%|rt* 
about    went   the    hag-pipe-haniM 
mare,  and  away  up  the  Monndy  put 
the  pictures  of  Irish  Giants — ^Fcnik 
Dwarfs— Albinos — an   Elephant  ii- 
dorscd  with  towers — ^Tigers  and  Liosi 
of  all  sorts — and  a  large  wooilen  bniliU 
iiig,  like  a  pyramid,  in  which  then 
was  the  thundering  of  cannon— fir  At 
battle,  we  rather  think,  d  Canper* 
down  was  going  on — the  Bank  d 
Scotland  seemed  to  sink  into  the  KflV" 
]  .och — one  gleam  through  the  wiidflr 
of  the  eyes  of  the  Director-  Gencnl— 
and  to  be  sure  how  wc  did  make  lb 
street-sullsof  the  I^iwB-marketspfai! 
The  man  in  St  Giles's  steeple  «0 
playing  his  One  o'clock  Tune  on  the 
bells,  heedless  in  that  elevationrof  s* 
career — in  less  than  no  thne  Jshi 
Knox,  preaching  from  a  house  hslfr 
way  down  the  Canongate,  gave  as  Al 
go-by — and  down  through  one  hmK 
wide  sprawl  of  men,  women,  and  diD* 
dren,   we  wheeled  past  the  GolUc 
front,  and  round  the  souUi  aade  if 
Holyrood,  and  across  the  Kingalteki 
where  wan    and  withered    sportlsc 
debtors  held  up  their  hands  andcrifSf 
Hurra — hurra — ^hurra — without  SNf 
or  stay,  up  the  rocky  way  that  leidi 
to  St  AnUiony's  Wdl  and  Cbapd^ 
and  now  it  was  manifest  that  we  were 
bound  for  the  summit  of  Arthni^i 
Seat.     We  hope  that  we  were  safi- 
ciently  thankful  that  a  direction  wm 
not  taken  towards  Salisbury  Cnfit 
where  we  should  have  been  daiM 
into  many  million  pieces,— in  whiefa 
case  this  Magazine  "  must  have  deft 
in  unrrratwi  dust."    Free  now  fraii 

\\ 
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impedi-  crotted  over  beftire  me  igAiOy'  with  mI^ 
dU  features,  b«wi«e  the  na^  went  ek»f 
too  slowly.  Hie  Sphwtiischleiiderer»  or 
Train -dasher,  (the  person,  as  joa  know, 
who  drives  nluiig  the  streets  with  a  huge 
barrel  of  water,  and  be^lashes  them  with 
a  leathern  pipe  of  three  ells  long  from  an 
iron  trough)  came  across  the  haunchee 
of  my  horse,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
duty,  wetted  both  these  and  myself  in  a 
very  cooling  manner,  though,  for  my  ptrtt 
I  had  too  much  cold  sweat  on  me  ■!• 
ready,  to  need  any  fresh  refrigeration* 
On  my  infernal  lYojan  Horse  (only  I 
myself  was  Troy,  not  beridden  trat  ri- 
ding to  destruction),  I  arrifcd  at  Idalileliit 
(a  suburb  of  Vienna,)  or  peiliapi^  so  eon- 
fused  were  my  senses,  it  might  i>e  qnite 
another  range  of  streets.  At  last,  ls£e  in 
the  dusk,  I  had  to  turn  into  the  Brater ; 
and  here,  long  after  the  Evening  Oon,  to 
my  horror,  and  quite  against  the  poUee- 
niles,  keep  riding  to  suod  fro  on  my  Imk 
ney-coloured  nag;  and  possibly  I  nigpit 
even  have  passed  the  night  on  him.  Sad 
not  my  brother-in-hiw,  the  Drsgoon,  ob- 
served my  plight,  and  so  found  mo  atDl 
sitting  Arm  as  a  rock  on  my  lunmnf 
steed.  He  made  no  ceremonies ;  caqgfat 
the  brute ;  and  put  the  pleasant  ques- 
tion :  Why  I  had  not  vaulted,  and  come 
off  by  ground-and- lofty  tumbling?  thoi^ 
he  knew  full  well,  that  for  this  a  wooden- 
horse,  which  sunds  still.  Is  nquiaitnb 
However,  he  took  me  down;  and  80^ 
after  all  this  riding,  horse  and  man  got 
home  with  whole  skins  and  unbrakjpi 
bones." 

We  are  now  sufficieDdy  wdl  m« 
quainted  with  the  character  of  tiie 
army  chaplain,  to  fsel  an  intcMst  in 
his  fortunes — and  aak  onrsslves  what 
is  taking  him  to  Fl&U  ?  You  shall 
hear — ^he  goes  to  present  to  the  MinU- 
ster,  and  General  von  Scfaahacker,  a 
petition,  praving  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  inaemnify  and  reward  hiBB* 
as  an  unjustly  deposed  Army-chap* 
lain,  by  a  catechetical  professoridiipu 
The  diatanoe  to  FlAtz  from  his  own 
home  is  not  greet,  and  he  has  talsai 
his  place  in  the  post-coach.  "HieSAl 
of  July,"  writea  Scfamekle,  "  about 
five  in  the  afternoon^  was  now,  by  the 
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it  our  mare  had  a  few  weeks  before  (ridden  by  Colousi 
srforroed  a  match  against  time,  (we  forget  the  number 
idge  of  the  esphuude  to  the  summit  of  Arthnr'a  flsat* 
le  naturally  enough  conceived  that  she  was  eogsged  In 
«nd  tlie  iact,  therefore,  independently  of  ita  merits  aa 
is  vmlnable  also  as  a  **  psycliologieal  curiositj»**  in  tba 
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way-bill  of  th^  regular  po8t*coacli»  agiinsc  two  ilifTLreiit  poaciiUlkiets  ibt 

irrcTOcably  fixed  for  my  departure."  my  old  splints  for  arm  or.  leg  brwkl«0^ 

His  wife  Bergelchen,  as  he  called  his  in  cose  tbe  coach  overset ;  and  (out  sf 

Tcutoberga,  is  to  follow  on  the  24th,  foreiighr)  two  times  the  money  I  wv 

the^intermediate  day,  the  23d,  being  lively  to  need.     Only  here  I  could  bait 

that  on  which  he  purposes  to  present  wished,  so  uncertain  is  the  stowage  of 

his  petition.  He,  therefore,  assembles  »"cli  things,  that  I  had  been  an  Ape  with 

his  little  knot  of  domestics,  and  pro-  cheek-pouches,  or  some  sort  of  Opp» 

niulgates  to  them  the  household  law  f""  ^•^»»  *  ";^"[»^  »«W.  tliat  so  I  iD«kt 

nnd  valedictory  rescript,  which,  after  l"'^^  rcposited  these  necessaries  of  a- 

his  departure,  in  the  tirst  place,  hjhre  "^^"5*^  *?  P<*^,»^«\»  V***?**  ^«"=  ^"l^ 

the  outset  of  his  wife,  and,  in  the  so-  ,^'»?^'"«  IJ.  **  ^"''^  ^  *»^*"*y'  «^  Z**"** 

rond  Dlace  aHn-  her  outset  thev  were  ^*'*^'*'  '^"'"^  °"^  °"  journeys ;  bavuigi 

conn  piact,  njo  /  lur  outstc,  iniy  were  national  mistrust  against  strancrer  blood. 

rigorously    to   obey,  -  explamnig   to  t„i„ty  barbers  j  Imu,  on  this  <S:ca«on,  I 

them  especially  whatever    in  case,  of  ^^^.^^       ^eird ;  since,  however  eIo« 

conflagrations,  house-breaknigs,tliun-  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^,^^ul,l  ,,^^.^,  „  ^,  ^ 

dcr-storms,  or  transits  ot  troops,  it  t,,e  road  to  such  a  length  that  i  eodd 

would  behove  them  to  do.     lo  lus  i,„ve  fronted  no  Minister  and  Gesefil 

wife  he  delivers  an  inventory  ot  the  ^yith  it." 

best  goods  in  their  little  register- ship.        The  Army- chaplain  Ukes  with  him, 

which  gcxMis   she,  in  case  the  house  as  a  safeguard,  his  brother-in-law,  • 

takes  fire,  is  in  the  first  place  to  se^  bold  dragoon,  and  a  fire-eater.    BH 

^^^^»  he  frankly  confesses  that  the 


"  I  ordered  her,  in  stormy  nights,  (the  blage  in  the  Post-coach,  and  conw 

peculiar  thief-weathcr,)  to  put  our  J;x>liHn  gational  pic-nic,  is  far  from  being  IP 

harp  in  the  window,  that  «o  any  villain,  i^jg  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^1,^,1^  of  them  supi- 

ous  prowler  might  imngine  I  was  fai.ta-  ^^^^^^  unknown  rabble  whom  the  Flirt 

TV  ,":y  ""*^"»'"*'*"^'  »f  '\'''^!^  cattle-market  was  alluring  to  it.  scent 

awake:    for  like  reasons,  also,  to  take  ^^  n    •  i          »*  i          •****.- 

the  house-dog  within  doors  by  day.  Uiat  ^^^^^t"  "'•'''  \\%^"^.  "  ^^t^: 
lie  might  sleep  then,  and  so  be  livelier  at  ^^"'  ^,^^',  "'  ^^  t"'"?"  P«>^biflty, 
niglit  I  farther  counselled  her  to  have  ?""  ^!»*^^^ '  ^^.^^V"^  ^F^^V/  ^"^ 
an  eye  on  the  focus  of  every  knot  in  the  jptendmg  to  exhibit  hunaelf  at  the 
panes  of  the  stable-window,  nay,on  every  *^»^i  <>"  ^^^  o"»er  side  a  rat-catdter 
glass  of  water  she  might  set  down  in  the  P^^^^S  at  me ;  and  a  blind  passenger, 
house ;  as  J  hud  already  often  recounted  *"  *  ^^  mantle, 
to  her  examples  of  such  accidental  burn-  "  '^^'^  rascals  among  these  peopli 
iiig-glasses  liaving  set  whole  buildings  in  ^0"^<^  "<>'  ^^^^Y  ««»  *"<•  «ny  propertiei 
aaines.  I  then  appointed  her  the  hour  ^^*^  accidents,  to  entangle  me  in  thair 
when  she  was  to  set  out  on  Friday  morn-  snares,  no  man  could  be  my  surety.  la 
ing  to  follow  me ;  and  recapitulated  more  ^^range  places,  I  even,  out  of  prudenoe, 
emphatically  the  household  precepts,  avoid  looking  long  up  at  any  jail- windoar; 
which,  prior  to  her  departure,  she  must  because  some  losel,  sitting  behind  tkti 
afresh  inculcate  on  her  domestics.**  bars,  may,  in  a  moment,  call  down  Q«t 
The  parting  from  his  wife,  for  the  ^^  ^^^^  malice  :  *  How  goes  it,  comnda 
long  space  of  thirty-six  hours,  is  very  S<-''»melzle  ?*  or  farther,  because  any  lurk- 
pathetic,  and  may  not  be  read  without  "'K  catchpoll  may  fimcy  I  am  planning  a 
tears.  His  last  words  to  her  are,—  rescue  for  some  confederate  above  Fhw 
*'  Now.  Berga,  if  there  be  a  re-union  f^^her  so^J  o   prudence,  little  diffefeat 

appointed  for  us,  surely  it  is  either  in  f'°™  ^^'''  ^/^"^  "*^*  •  ^^'"S?' JIL*!5 

Heaven  or  Flat.,  and  I  hope  in  God  turmng  round  when  aiiy  booby  caUs,Tluer 

it  is  the  ktter."    With  these  words,  *'^'  "*' 

the  post-coach  whirled  stoutly  away —  As  to  the  dwarf,  the  Army-chaplain 

and  Schmelzlc  looks  round  through  had  no  objection  to  traTelUng  wilh 

the  back-window  at  his  own  good  bt-  him  whithersoever  he  pleaied  ;  bat 

tie  village  of  Neuaattel,  the  steeples  the  wretch  thought  to  raise  a  partica* 

of  which  are  rising  aloft  like  an  epi«  lar  delectation  in  his  mind  by  promi- 

taphium  over  his  life,  or  over  his  body,  sing  that  his  Pollux  and  brotner  in 

perhaps,  to  retnm  a  lifeless  corpse,  trade,  an  extraordinary  giant,  would 

But  before  setting  ofl^  we  forgot  to  overtake  the  Post-coach  by  midnight, 

mention  that —  Both  of  these  noodles  (for  so  Schmd- 

"  /  now  packed  in  two  different  sorts  zle  calls  them   in  his  peevish  fem) 

ofmedicinet,  heating  as  well  as  cooWn^,  are  \tv  \>dl«Vw«\av  qIC  ^m^  in  company 
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**  I  come  now  to  tfce  red-mantM  BIM 
PkaaetigcT ;  BoaC  probaMy  ail  EmUgfi  ik 
Btfuffi ;  for  he  apeaka  Oeftnan  wot  m^9t 
then  he  doee  Firaaeh  i  wmi  ble  mmi^  1 
thioky  waa  Jean  Piem  ar  Jbrn  Ftti^  '4i 
aome  aueh  things,  if,  iadeei;  he  ba*  riqr 
name.  Hia  red  ehMk,  votwithMaMafaig 
thia  hta  ideatitj  of  eotoar  tiftb  the  HaMf- 
man,  would  in  iteelf  have  rmMdned  btet* 
ily  hidiffereBt;  to  ne,  bad  it  Borbaatf  Ibr 
thia  aingolar  eirewMtaaea^  that  ha  -had 
already  fire  tinea,  coatfary  to  all  eqwe- 
tatien,  come  npon  me  in  Ave  difMaot 
towna,  (in  great  Berlui,  in  little  fMJrih 
Cobiirg,  Meiningen^  and  Bajrevtb^)  mH 
each  of  theee  tinea^  had  Mini  at  mm 
aignifieantly  enough,  aad  then  goat  hto 
waya.  Whether  thia  Jbon  Mnv itiiri- 
ging  me  with  hoatlle  intent  or  mt§  I 
cannot  say ;  bat  to  our  §uuj,  at  any  IM^ 
no  object  can  be  gnitiiyiag  that  tbm^ 
with  corpa  of  obalrration^  ar  oat  of  loofH 
holea,  bolda  aad  aima  at  oa  with  Mmm^ 
keta,  which  for  year  after  year  it  iMI 
move  to  thia  aide  and  that*  withMToar 
kaowiag  on  whom  it  la  to  flia.  j|ti|l 
more  ofienaire  did  Redeloak  beeQtM'.la 
me,  when  he  began  to  talk  about  hia 'ablfc 
mildneaa  of  aoul;  atUngwUdi  tMJia^ 
either  to  betoken  pumyiflf  you  or  ho^ 
dermining  you.  .  ,   ., 

•*  I  replied :  '  Sr,  I  an  jnat  eOM 
with  my  brother-in-tew  here»  froaf  flh 
field  of  battle,  (the  hut  ailUr  wai  at  Ite 
pelstadt,)  and  ao  perfaapa  aai  too  ^m 
of  a  hamour  far  flra,  plucky,  and 
f nry ;  and  to  many  a  one,  who 
to  have  a  roaring  watenpoat  of  a 
it  may  be  well  If  hia 
(which  ia  nunc)  rather  a^jaiha  m  Mm 
mlldoeaa  than  wildneaa.  Hofawiaf^.aM 
mildneaa  haa  ita  hon  IfaBlt.  If  Mqr 
tboughtleaa  dog  chanea  ta  aagtf  ■%  Iff 
the  firat  heat  of  lage^  I  Idek  wof  Jiat 
through  him ;  and  after  m^  any  yaod 
brother  here  will  perhapa  drive  aaMiatt 
twice  aa  liar,  for  he  ia  the  bmh  la  da  i% 
Perhapa  it  auigr  be  ahigolar;  bat  laM^ 
feaa,  I  regret  to  thia  day,  that  oaeawMl 
a  boy  1  reoeired  three  bloata  froa  •»• 
other,  without  tightly  rataraiBg  tlMii 
and  I  often  feel  aa  if  1  araal  atlU  par 
them  to  hia  deacendanta,  In  aoalh^  tfi 
bnt  chance  to  aee  a  child  nmahif  off  Hha  * 
a  daatard  from  the  weak  attack  of  ardM 
Uke  hiaiaelf,  1  aannot  for  my  Hfo 
atand  hia  running^  and 
from  interfering  to  aaaa  hina.  bf  a 
aiTe  knock.' 

'*  The  Faaaenger  maaawhila  «aa 
lug,  not  m  the  beat  hihiaa,    Mbi 
himaelf  out  for  a  Legatioaa.Balfc 
aeemad  fox  enough  for  aueh  a  paati 
a  mad  fox  will*  at  thakiltai^l 
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ps  rabidly  at  a  mad  wolf  wilL  For  the 
rest,  I  calmly  went  on  with  mj  eulogy 
on  courage ;  only  that,  instead  of  ludi- 
crous gasconading,  which  directly  betrays 
the  coward,  I  purposely  expressed  myself 
in  words  at  once  cool,  clear,  and  firm. 

'"  I  am  altogether  for  Montaigne's  ad- 
vice,* said  I :  *  Fear  nothing  but  fear.* 

**  '  1  again,*  replied  the  Legations- 
man,  with  useless  wiredrawing, '  I  should 
fear  again  that  I  did  not  sulhciently  fear 
fear,  but  continued  too  dastardly.* 

'*  *  To  this  fear,  also,*  replied  I  coldly, 
'  I  set  limits.  A  man,  fur  instance,  may 
not  in  the  least  believe  in,  or  be  afraid  of 
ghosts ;  and  yet  by  night  may  bathe  him- 
self in  cold  sweat,  and  this  purely  out  of     out,  with  naked  drawn   sword,  to  the 


**  Such,  for  my  own  pttrt,  b  my 
ner  of  proceeding :  but  in  the  foO 
coach,  I  met  with  men  to  whom  Katni 
Philosophy  was  no  pbiloeophy  at  sH 

For  when  the  clouds  gathered  dreadfully 
together  over  our  coach- canopy,  sd< 
sparkling,  began  to  play  through  the  sir, 
like  so  many  fire-flies,  and  I  at  last  eoold 
not  but  request  that  the  sweating  coadi- 
conclave  would  at  least  bring  out  their 
watches,  rings,  money,  and  such  Ifke, 
and  put  them  all  into  one  of  the  ev- 
riage-pockets,  that  none  of  us  might  hsfe 
a  conductor  on  his  body ;  not  only  woaU 
no  one  of  them  do  it,  bnC  ny  own  bio- 
ther.in-law,  the  Dragoon,  even 


terror  at  the  dreadful  fright  he  should  be 
in,  (especially  with  what  whiffs  of  epilep- 
sies, falling. Kicknesses,  and  so  forth,  he 
might  be  visited,)  in  case  simply  his  own 
too  vivid  fancy  should  create  any  wild 
fever- image,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  air  be- 
fore him«*'* 

The  Anny-cbaplain  is  beginning  to 
wish  most  devoutly  tliat  he  had  never 
put  his  foot  into  the  Post-coach  that 
jogs  between  Neusattcland  Fliitz,  fill- 
ed, as  it  is,  with  "  such  a  dreadful 
company,"  more  than  enough  to  appal 
tlic  stoutest  heart,  and  freeze  with 
horror  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  a 
Piomed  or  Achilles.  At  this  crisis, 
there  is  a  thunder-storm. 

**  A  loud  storm  of  thunder,  overtaking 
the  stage-coach,  altered  the  discourse. 
You,  my  Friends,  knowing  me  as  a  man 
not  quite  destitute  of  some  tincture  of 


coach-box,  and  swore  that  he  would  coa- 
duct  the  thunder  all  away  himself.  Nor 
do  I  know  whether  this  desperate  mortal 
was  not  acting  prudently ;  for  our  pon- 
tion  within  was  frightful,  and  any  oae 
of  us  might  every  moment  be  a  deed 
man.  At  last,  to  crown  all,  I  got  into 
a  half  altercation  with  two  of  Uie  rude 
members  of  our  leathern  household,  the 
Poisoner  and  the  Harlot ;  aeeing,  by  their 
questions,  they  almost  gmvo  me  to  aa- 
derstand,  that,  in  our  conversational  pic> 
nic,  especially  with  the  Blind  fteaeagtr, 
I  had  not  always  come  off  with  the  tat 
share.  Such  an  imputation  wonnds  yoar 
honour  to  the  quick ;  and  in  my  bfcait 
there  was  a  thunder  louder  than  thit 
above  us :  however,  I  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  the  needful  exchange  of  sfasip 
words  as  quietly  and  slowly  as  possible; 
and  I  quarrelled  softly,  and  in  a  low  tone^ 
lest  in  the  end  a  whole  coachful  of  peo- 
Natural  Philosophy,  will  easily  guess  my     pie,  set  in  arms  against  each  other,  might 


precautions  against  thunder.  1  place 
myself  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  (often,  when  suspicious  clouds  are 
out,  I  stay  whole  nights  on  it,)  and  by 
carefiil  removal  of  all  conductors,  rings» 
buckles,  and  so  forth,  I  here  sit  thunder- 
proof,  and  listen  with  a  cool  spirit  to  this 
elemental  music  of  the  clouds  kettledrum. 
These  precautions  have  never  harmed 
me,  for  I  am  still  alive  at  this  date :  and 
to  the  present  hour,  I  congratuhue  my- 
self on  once  hurrying  out  of  church, 
though  I  had  confessed  but  the  day  pre- 
yious ;  and  running,  without  more  cere- 
mony, and  before  I  had  received  the  sa- 
crament, into  the  charnel-house,  because 
a  heavy  thunder-cloud  (which  did,  in 
fact,  strike  the  ehurchyard  lindentree) 
was  hovering  over  it.  So  soon  as  the 
cloud  had  disloaded  itself,  I  returned 
from  the  charnel-house  into  the  church, 
•ad  was  happy  enough  to  come  in  after 
the  Hangman,  (usually  the  last,)  and  so 
Mtill  participate  in  the  Feast  oC  Love. 


get  into  heat  and  perspiration  ;  and  so^ 
by  vapour  steaming  through  the  coach- 
roof,  conduct  the  too  near  thundiabolt 
down  into  the  midst  of  us.  At  M;  I 
laid  before  the  company  the  whole  tteny 
of  Elect!  iciry,  m  clear  words,  but  km 
and  slow,  (striving  to  avoid  all  emissioa 
of  vapour,}  and  especially  endeavonrei 
to  frighten  them  away  from  fear.  For, 
indeed,  through  fear,  the  stroke— wfi 
two  strokes,  the  electric  or  the  opople^' 
tic — might  hit  any  one  of  us ;  since  in 
Erxleben  and  Reimarus,  it  is  suffidotly 
proved,  that  violent  fear,  by  the  transpi- 
ration it  causes,  nsay  attract  the  ligh^ 
ning.  I  accordingly,  in  some  fiear  of  ny 
Own  and  other  people's  fear,  represented 
to  the  passengers  that  now,  in  a  oooch  to 
hot  and  crowded,  with  a  drawn  sword  oa 
the  coach- box  piercing  the  very  light- 
ning, with  the  thundercloud  hangisg 
over  us,  and  even  with  so  many  transpi- 
lations  from  incipient  fear ;  in  short,  with 
iK»\i  VufOaX^  ^ax^c  on  every  liMid»  they 


■  bto>    Aei?  OT^ib  thmoi^  «^  kfS 
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pauetl,  he  u  well  prepared  to  face  he- 
roically a  datig;er,  long  ago  predicted 
by  the  Dwarf,  and  now  about  to  be 
tealiied.  Deeply  stooping  through  the 
high  poBthouse  door,  issues  the  (viant^ 
heightened  by  the  ell-long  bonni't  and 
feather  on  his  huge  jobbernowl.  There 
being  no  room  inside,  the  Giant  is 
mounted  on  the  roof,  in  the  character 
of  luggage.  To  Schmelzle  such  a  back- 
wall  and  rejr*guard  could  not  be  par- 
ticularly gratifying,  and  his  imaginu- 
tion  is  immediately  on  the  alert.  What 
manifold  murderous  projects  may  not 
the  luiave  of  a  Giant  behind  him  be 
contriving  ?  Say  that  he  breaks  in  and 
assails  the  Army-chaplain  by  the  back 
window,  or  with  Titanian  strength  lays 
hold  of  the  coach- roof  and  demolishes 
the  whole  party  in  the  lump!  The 
Giant,  however,  falls  asleep — and  far 
and  wide  the  silence  of  night  is  cheered 
by  his  mighty  snore.  The  darkness 
is  over  and  gone,  and  Aurora  and  the 
Post-coach  arrive  together  in  tlie  prc- 
cincta  of  Flatz. — 

^  I  looked  with  a  sharp  yet  moistened 
eye  at  the  steeples:  I  believe,  every 
man  who  has  anything  decisive  to  seek 
in  a  town,  and  to  whom  it  is  either  to  be 
a  judgment- seat  of  bis  hopes,  or  their 
aneboring-station,  either  a  battle-fteld, 
ora  sugtr-fteld,  first  and  longest  directs 
his  eye  on  the  steeples  of  the  town,  as 
npon  the  indexes  and  balance' tong^ucs  of 
his  future  destiny ;  these  artificial  peaks, 
which,  like  natural  ones,  are  the  thrones 
of  our  Future.  As  1  happened  to  exi)*'Cfls 
myself  on  this  point  perhaps  too  poeti- 
cally to  Jean  Pierre,  he  answered,  with 
•uffleient  want  of  taste :  *  The  steeples 
of  such  towns  are  indeed  the  Swivs  Al- 
pine  peaks,  on  wliicli  we  milk  and  ma- 
nufacture the  Swiss  cheese  of  our  Fu- 
ture.* Did  the  Legations- Peter  mean 
with  this  style  to  make  me  ridiculous, 
or  only  himself?  Determine  !*' 

They  all  alight  together  at  the  Ti- 
ger. Our  hero  looks  out  from  the 
windows  of  the  overflowing  Iim,  and 
down  on  th;;  rusbiug  sea  of  marketers, 
and  begins  to  reflect,  that  excipt  Hea- 
ven and  the  rascals  and  murderers 
themselves,  none  knew  how  many  of 
the  latter  two  classes  were  floating 
among  the  tide,  purposing  perhaps  to 
lay  hmd  of  the  most  innocent  stran- 
gers, and  in  part  cut  their  purses,  in 
part  their  throats. 

^  The  whole  rabble  of  the  stage-coach 
ak)pped  at  the  Tiger;  the  Harlot,  the 


noet 


Kat-calcher,  Jvan  IHcrrtt  the  Gfaat,  whs 
had  dismounted  at  the  Gate  of  tfaotawa, 
and  carrying  the  liuge  block-bead  of  tlM 
Dwarf  on  his  slioulders  as  his  own,  (clotk- 
isg  over  the  deception  by  his  cloak,)  bid 
thus,  like  a  ninny,  exliibited  himself  gntis 
by  half  a  dwarf  more  gigantic,  than  he 
could  be  seen  for  money. 

^  And  now  for  each  of  the  Passeagen^ 
the  question  was  how  he  could  make  the 
'Hger,  the  herdldic  emblem  of  the  Ina, 
his  prototype;  and  so,  what  lamb  he 
might  suck  the  blood  of,  and  tear  m 
pieces,  and  devour.  My  brolher.in.lsv 
too  left  rae,  having  gone  in  quest  of  same 
horse-dealer;  but  he  retained  the  cham. 
her  next  mine  for  his  sister :  thi%  it  ap- 
l)eared,  was  to  denote  attention  on  his 
port.  1  remained  solitary,  left  to  ay 
own  intrepidity  and  force  of  purpose. 

"  Yet  among  so  many  villains,  encom* 
passing  if  not  even  beleagneriag  me,  I 
thought  warmly  of  one  far  distant,  fiitb- 
ful  soul,<^of  my  Bei^ga  in  Neusottel ;  a 
true  heart  of  pith,  which  perhaps  with 
many  a  weak  marriage- partner  might 
liave  given  protection  ratlier  than  sought 
iL" 

Amid  the  tempests  of  the  world,  t 
clergyman  readily  makes  fora  free  har- 
bour, for  the  church — the  church-wall 
is  his  casemate-wall — and  behind  it 
arc  to  be  found  more  peaceAzl  and 
more  accordant  souls  than  in  the  mar- 
ket-pldcc. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  on  a  very 
little  reflection,  that  there  are  lew 
more  dangerous  places  than  a  chnrdk 
It  is  very  infectious:  a  different  dis- 
ease may  be  in  every  pew.  Bdiind 
vou  the  small-pox  is  joining  mefdl- 
iy  in  the  psalm — in  close  juxtapo* 
sition  on  either  side  screams  a  sore^ 
throat — and  in  your  front,  staring  oa 
you  like  a  madtnan,  lo !  scarlet  fever* 
But  it  is  needless  to  particulariie. 
Hundreds  of  incipient,  cntical,  or  con* 
Tulcscent  occult  complaints  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  main  body  of  the 
ciiurch  and  both  its  wings, — ^and  should 
a  little  bit  of  plaster  drop  from  the 
ceiling,  or  wood  crack,  or  pane  of  glaM 
be  brittler  than  usual,  the  whole  au- 
dience rises  with  a  yell,  like  one  man 
or  woman,  and  you  are  of  count 
trodden  to  death.  The  clergyman  is 
generally  the  second  cause  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe — leaping  out  of  the  pulpit 
like  a  Harlequin  on  the  first  alarm* 
with  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  making 
for  the  door,  in  the  circumstances  a 
most  hopeless,  and  absurd,  and  pre* 


SckmMtiM  Jomrn^  to  gkM 
TvM,  that   the    DwU  in  Hill,  M 
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itoi— tat  wbat  betMrwoiild 
P  it  frere  true— and  if  the 
■0  beaiitifdlly  painted  by  an 
priebiiiy  with  eherubay  should 
ftlth  drop  down  like  an  ex- 
er  on  the  many-twisted  wick 

Here  candour,  forces  us  to 
that  roofs  of  churches  do  not 
sn  tumble  down— that  when 
die  odds  are  seven  to  one  in 
Tthe  Sunday— and  that^  should 
9  be  floored — ^it  is  luqppUy  a 
I  tp  one  in  favour  of  your  not 
epent  on  the  occasion ;  still  in 
'  of  life  and  death,  such  odds 

iufBdently  great — and  we 
la  aee  churches  filled  as  they 
vi  especiaiiy  oonsidering  the 
m.  of  human  lifiiw  But  hear 
ly^ehaplain! 

phortf  I  went  into  Hie  High 
,  Howerer,  in  the  course  of  the 
!  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a 
who  came  up  to  a  weU-dressed 
eatleman  sittiog  opposite  me^ 
the  double  opera-glsss  from  his 
lelng  against  rule  in  FtUtz,  as  it 
Htoi,  to  look  at  the  Court  with 
rtdeh  diminish  and  approximate. 
had  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but 
» magniflers.  It  was  impossi- 
M  to  resolve  on  taking  them  off; 
t  again,  1  -am  afraid,  I  shall  pass 
Uhardy  person  and  a  desperado ; 
only  I  reckoned  At,  to  look  in- 
mto  my  paalm^iook ;  not  onee 
qr  eyes  while  the  Ckiurt  was 
Slid  entering,  thereby  to  denote 
'  glasses  were  ground  eonvez. 
SfSC^  the  sermon  was  good,  if  not 
laaly  coneeivad  foe  a  Conrt- 
.  it  admonished  the  hearers 
iipwmierable  vicei^  to  whose 
iMrts,  the  virtnesb  another  preaeh- 
(  ao  readily  have  csdmrlad  oik 
the  wiiole  servieih  I  made  it  my 


Earth  wfiefpiy  irt»  ■■aBgri.*!' 

When  the  Court  at  laai  Jflpoe  firam 
chnvdiy  and  are  getting  into  tiicir  tn^ 
riagesy  tho  ArmT-chj^lain  haepa  at 
such  a  diatanee  that  hia  faoe  may  not 
be  noticed,  for  he  la  alarmed  leat  ^ 
should  assume  an  indi£ferenty  orfvomd^ 
or  fierce  expiesakw.  Heiawdl.awv» 
that  natoie  haa  made  himnlsnghiiy 
hyena,  and  iUoatratea  the  unaeoonnl* 
able  fboeity  of  liis  reddess  tmmjfet> 
by  the  following  anecdote  i«-«  •. 

**  Ood  know%  who  has  kneaded  into' 
me  those  mad  desperate  fiuicles  and  ent*. 
chets,  wfakh  nerfaaps  wonld  rit  better  on 
a  Hero-Sefaabaeker  than  on  an  Army- 
chapUin  under  him.    I  cannot  here  for- 
bear  recording  to  yon,  my  Friends^  one 
of  the  maddest  among  them,  Aongh  at 
first  it  may  throw  too  glaring  a  light  on 
me.    It  was  at  my  ordination '  to  be 
Array- eli^ihun,  while  about  to  ^artiel^ 
pate  in  the  Saerament,  on  Ae  first  dayel 
Easter.    Now,  here  while  I  was  staatf* 
ing,  moved  into  softness,  bei^re  the 
balustrade  of  the  altar,  in  the  middle  of. 
the  whole  male  eongregatloB, — nay,  1 
perhaps  more  deeply  moved  tiian  KOf 
among  tliem,  since,  aar  a  person  going  le 
war,  I  might  consider  mysdf  a  halMceA 
man,  that  was  now  pait^dng  in  the  last 
Feast  of  Souls,  as  it  were,  Iflm  a  person 
to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow^    heffj 
tiien,  amM  the  pathetic  eflbets  iof  the  ov* 
gaa  and  ringing,  there  rose  aoraethiD^*** 
were  it  tile  first  Easter-day  whidi  «WoW 
hi  me  what  prlmltiva  Christians  eatfc^ 
their  Easter-hmghter,  or  merrty  the  e0V^ 
tiast  between  tiiie  most  derllisih  piedl^fi^ 
mentaanitiie  most  holyr-4ii  4Mirt»  tbn^ 
rt)je  somethfaig  in  me^(for  ^^i^  n^efl^ 
I  have  ever  rince  taken  Ae  put  <<«««> 
t^mpH  person,  who  mi^t  «»eriba  ^^ 
tWngs  to  the  Devn,)  and  nS^2^Z^ 

•^  the  questfoo: 'Kow.  ^SSl^ 


M**Mid Uaspbemdosly  towS»1^ 

*««|^  *•  meal  pteekm^  liJJJ^  f 
Ir  to  keep  the  degin  Bi)E  «^I^^«^ 


he  whole  servicii  I  made  U  my     be  aught  asofe  diaboOeal   tK^tf  ^ 
to  exhibit  tme  deep  reverenes^    just  hi  reeeivme  the  HoW  aSli.^i 

■towards  God,  but  also  towaida     ~-" ^  •    ^  ^^Ocv-oiTi  . 

trioos  Prince.  For  the  latter 
f  I  had  my  private  reason  t  I 
b  stamp  this  sentiment  strongly 
4yas  with  raised  letters  on  my 
mee,  and  so  give  the  lie  to  any 
s  impabont  Coort,  by  whom  my 
Btion  of  the  PIbh^i^  oh  ASrrs, 
feee  German  satire  on  thia  rial 
I^Mli;  which  I  had  inserted  III 
Is  ir«i%  Jommal,  might 
rterted  into  a  aecret  dun 

tnit-of  myown  Sofereign.    ^w     im-. ,_rti<- 

i«litlin«MtptnMt,t)MtM«!i^    "•-rtTT.Tjl 


^ 
««*? 


^    g0||_ 

hfm  away  {  yet  waa  to«««* 
**"■  hii;  exhausted  •»*    „_^^   .^ 
"f^  ttrhnsi  at  the  etep  or  %H^*S 
the  momlhl  eertidnty  tliuMK      ^  i 

Bign.    We    mnduy^wnt^  M  ^^^g^ 
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kneeling  on  tlie  low  cuihion,  I  fiincied 
him  too  long)  put  the  wafer  in  mj  clench- 
ed mouth,  I  feit  all  the  muides  of  laugh- 
ter already  beginning  sardonically  to  con- 
tract ;  and  theie  luid  not  long  acted  on 
the  guiltless  integument,  till  an  actual 
smile  appeared  there ;.  and  as  we  bowed 
the  second  time,  I  was  grinning  like  an 
ape.  My  companion,  the  Bilrgermeister, 
justly  expostulated  with  me,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  we  walked  round  behind  the 
altar:  '  In  Heaven's  name,  are  you  an 
ordained  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or  a 
Merry- Andrew?  Is  it  Satan  that  is 
laughmg  out  of  you  ?* 

'*  *  Ah,  Heaven  !  who  else  ?'  said  I ; 
and  this  being  over,  I  finished  my  devo- 
tiont  in  a  more  becoming  ^hion.' 


tt 


The  Army-chaplain  has  now  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  of  dinner  at  a 
talde^d'hott  in  a  strange  town.     But 


hunger  is  itself  one  of  the  boldest  of    to  the  Devil !' 


of  honour  and  innoceneet  by  iv 
chambermaid  whom  he  may  ta 
or  who  may  have  seen  hins,  in  d 
of  her  employment  !* 

"An  elderly  officer  obserfw 
will  the  girl  swear  herself  to  t 
so  readily  ?* 

"  What  logic !  '  Or  siippoae 
nued  I,  without  answer,  *  a  man 
ed  to  be  travelling  with  that 
Locksmith,  who  afterwards  bi 
mother,  and  was  brought  to  1 
baby  son ;  or  with  any  disguised 
Her  d*£on,  who  often  passes  tl 
in  his  company,  whereby  the  Lc 
or  the  Chevalier  can  swear  to  tl 
vate  interviews :  no  delicate  m 
nour  will  in  the  end  risk  travell 
another ;  seeing  he  knows  not  li 
the  latter  may  pull  off  his  boot% 
on  his  woman's  pumps,  and  ti 
companion  into  fatherhood, 


appetites,  and,  armed  with  a  knife  and 
fork,  be  feels  that  be  could  fight  the 
devil. 

'*  From  the  chnrcli  (I  now  return  to 
the  Flitz  one)  I  proceeded  to  tlie  Tiger 
Inn,  and  dined  at  the  taUe-d*kole,  being 
at  no  time  shy  of  encountering  men. 
Previous  to  tlie  second  course,  a  waiter 
handed  me  an  empty  plate,  on  which,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  noticed  a  French 
verse  scratched  in  with  a  fork,  contain- 
ing nothing  less  than  a  lampoon  on  the 
Commandant  of  Flatz.  Without  cere- 
mony, I  held  out  the  plate  to  the  com- 
pany; saying,  I  had  just,  as  they  saw, 
got  this  lampooning  cover  presented  to 
me,  and  must  request  them  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  X  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  An  officer  directly  changed  plates 
with  me.  During  the  fifth  course,  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  chemico-medi- 
eal  ignorance  of  the  company;  for  a 
bare,  out  of  which  a  gentleman  extracted 
and  exhibited  several  grains  of  shot,  that 
is  to  say,  therefore,  of  lead  alloyed  with 
arsenic,  and  then  cleaned  by  hot  vine- 
gar, did,  nevertheless,  by  the  spectators 
(I  expected)  contmue  to  be  pleasantly 
eaten. 

'*  In  the  course  of  our  table-talk,  one 
topic  seized  me  keenly  by  my  weak  side^ 
I  mean  by  my  honour.  The  Uw  custom 
of  the  city  happened  to  be  mentioned,  as 
it  affects  natunl  children ;  and  I  learned 
that  here  a  loose  girl  may  convict  any 
man  she  pleases  to  select  into  the  &ther 
of  her  brat,  simply  by  her  oath. 


**  Some  of  the  company,  howw 
understood  my  oratorical  fire  si 
that  they,  sheep-wise,  gave  an 
nuations  as  if  I  myself  were  d 
in  this  point,  but  lax.  By  Ha 
no  longer  knew  what  I  was  a 
speaking.  Happily,  on  the  oppoi 
of  the  table,  some  lying  story  of  ■ 
defeat  was  started :  now,  as  I  h 
on  the  street  comers  that  Fto 
German  Proclamation,  calling  be 
Court  Martial  any  one  who  ha 
war  rumours  (disadvantageous^  i 
without  giving  notice  of  thenv- 
man  not  willing  ever  to  forget  1 
had  nothing  more  prudent  to  do 
case,  than  to  withdraw  with  emp 
telling  none  but  the  landlord  vrh} 

He  had  chosen  no  impn^ 
for  retiring;  for  he  had  pm 
determined  to  have  his  beaid  i 
about  half  past  four,  ao  that,  ft 
five,  he  might  present  him^f 
chin  just  polished  by  the  razor  ■ 
ing-iron,  sleek  as  wove-papsi 
without  the  smallest  root-stun 
on  it,  to  Von  Schabacker^  theG 
and  Alinister, — ^with  truei 
contrary,  he  admits,  to  all 
rules,  he  pours  down  into  hiiil 
a  torrent  of  Pontac,  that  uiii| 
he  may  face  the  Barber. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  oodIIb 
we  never  yet  have  had  couni 
use  that  word  laxly,  for  want  m 
ter)  to  put  ourself  under  the  hi 
a  Barber.    We  bc^gan  shaving 


*  Hor. 

rible  r  said  I,  and  my  hair  stood  on  end.  _ 

'  In  this  way  may  the  worthiest  head  of  beard  in  our  fourteenth  vearj 

a  6uaUfp  with  a  wife  and  children,  or  a  somewhat  precocious;  ancl  to  I 

clergyman  lodging  in  the  Tiger,  be  ntnvi  cxec^  ^nVys^V  \\.  uta  Recesaary  i 
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ikaoin^  omndue»~^-^  we 
the  ifiiniBter's  razors  for 
re  mnst  partly  attribute 
e  repugnance  now  to  the 
thaved  by  another,  which 
sarily  involves  a  certain 
blicity.  A  metaphysical 
efbre,  of  our  general  un- 
>  be  diaved,  would  occu- 
rolumc;  as  it  would  be 
oessary,  in  the  first  place, 
h  the  strictest  accuracy, 
dmple  emottons,-~which 
,  that  wc  know  of,  been 
lien  to  reduce  into  their 
3r  constituents  some  of 
mplex  ones,  before  the 
auvance  a  single  step  to- 
eduction  into  something 
irder  and  natural  subor* 
18  states  of  mind  in  which 
f  exist,  during  what  may 
iled  an  aversion  to  being 

0  of  mind,  let  it  be  mark- 
cutive,  as  people  might 
e  accustomed  to  turn  the 
lind  inward  upon  itself, 
lynchronouB— the  whole 
Muratc  series  being,  with- 
Inilty,  reducible  to  virtual 

• 
a  all  probability,  be  made 
ere  tiic  analysis  perform- 
finest  instruments — that 
hx>m  being  the  chief  con- 
lat  one  great  ruling  com- 
,  which  we  suffer  under 
4>n  of  bcinp  subjected  to 
or,  in  tracing  Uie  deve« 
lur  character,  we  should 
t  at  great  length  of  the 
cod  bursting  into  puberty 
bj  ei  nrfasy  self-sworn  to 
•— tlien  all  the  hopes  and 
idle  hope,  alternately  be- 

1  a  mirror,  our  chin  oris- 
ritity,  or  still  smooth  as 
cheek— then  the  love  of 
leared  to  us  from  watch- 
t  pn^ress  of  nature  and 
e  force  of  habit — then  the 
•and  all  the  crowd  of  sub- 
Ings — among  which  arc 
.  contempt,  pity,  scorn, 
rsion,  and  hatred,  to  the 
f  Barbers — mysteriously, 
C,  mingled  witn  fear.  Yet 
vith  us  ratlicr  an  iinper- 
i  personal  emotion.     We 
or  ourselves,  that  our  par- 
especial  throat  will  be  cut 
cinar  and  cff]>ccial  Barber, 


whom  we  now  know  to  be  one  of  ihe 
most  humane  and  harmless  of  men — 
at  least,  if  we  do,  that  fear  is  but  as 
the  faintest  breath  that  dims,  yet  can* 
not  be  said  to  be  seen  to  dim,  the  dear 
glass,  over  which,  from  some  unknown 
quarter,  it  has  been  unaccountably 
breathed.  Our  f«rar  is  imaginative, 
and  from  afar.  All  the  most  barba-* 
rous  murders  suddenly  perpetrated 
by  men  of  that  profession  upon  their 
helpless  patients,  tucked  up  in  swad- 
dling clothes  to  the  very  chin — and 
sitting  perhaps  on  a  Saturday  night, 
after  a  week's  labour  and  growth  of 
beard,  vainly  dreaming  how  smug  and 
decent  they  will  look  to-morrow  fore- 
noon in  church — crowd  upon  our  ima- 
g 'nation,  till  the  Beau  Ideal  of  the 
urber  rises  before  it,  dipped  up  to  his 
bare  elbows  in  blood.  Tlie  very  unreal 
images  of  blocks,  within  the  abstract 
idea  ef  the  no-where-cxisting  shop  of 
this  uncreated  murderer,  who  is  sup« 
posed  to  assassinate  the  phantoms  he 
does  not  shave — ^look  most  ghastly  de- 
capitations in  silent  rows,  prophetic  of 
doom — ^placed  there  in  horrid  mock- 
ery of  the  yet  headed  passcn^rs  hur- 
rying along  the  streets— and  in  a  hell- 
ish refinement  of  cruelty  known  but  to 
fiends,  familiarly  called  blocks ;  and 
some  of  tliero— O  ruth !  O  misery  ! 
bediaened  with  lawyers'  wigs,  such  as 
we  have  heard  Sir  James  Scarlett  speak- 
ing in  at  I^Ancaster  assizes,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  much  more  eloquently,  also 
Mr  Henry  Brougham. 

<*  The  common   Hotel   Barber  was 
osliered  in  to  mo ;  but  at  first  view  you 
noticed  in  his  polygonal  zigzag  virage, 
more  of  a  man  that  would  finally  go 
mad,  than  of  one  growing  wiser.     Now, 
madmen  arc  a  class  of  persons  whom  I 
liate  incredibly;  and  nothing  can  take 
me  to  see  any  madhouse,  simply  berause 
tlie  first  maniac  among  them  may  clutdi 
me  in  his  giant  fists  if  be  like;  and 
because,  owing  to   infection,  1  cannot 
be  sure  that  I  shaU  ever  get  out  again 
with  the  sense  which  I  brought  in.     In 
a  general  way,  1  sit  (when  once  I  am 
latbcr^)  in  such  a  posture  on  my  chair 
as  to  keep  both  my  hands  (the  eyes  I 
fix  intently  on  the  bsrbering  eountc- 
nance)  lying  clenched  along  my  sides, 
and  pointed  directly  at  the  midriff  of  tlie 
barber ;  that  so,  on  the  smallest  ambi- 
guity of  movement,  I  may  dash  In  upon 
him,  and  overset  him  in  a  twinkling. 

'*  I  scarce  know  rightly  bow  it  hap- 
pened ;  but  here,  while  I  am  nnxluusl^ 
studying  the  fooYw\\  Wv?\^AV\n^  ^  ^'^ 


Hhavcr,  anil  he  just  then  chanced  to  lay 
h\i  long  whetted  weapon  h  little  too 
abruptly  against  my  bare  throat,  I  gave 
him  such  u  sudden  bounce  on  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  that  the  silly  varlct  had 
wellnigh  suicidally  slit  his  own  wind- 
pipe.  For  mc,  truly,  nothing  remained 
but  to  indemnity  the  man;  and  then, 
contrar)'  to  my  usual  principles,  to  tic 
round  u  broad  ntufTed  cravat,  by  way  of 
clouk  to  what  remained  unshorn.*' 


Tlius  equipped,  he  boldly  sallies 
from  the  Tiger  to  the  Audience  Hall 
of  Schabacker,  uud  prevails  on  a 
lackey  to  deliver  his  Petition. 

'*  The  lackey,  however,  did  not  keep 
me  long  waiting ;  but  returned  witli — I 
may  say,  the  text  of  this  wiiole  Circular 
— ilhe  almost  rude  answer  ^wliicli  you, 
my  Friends,  out  of  regard  for  me  and 
Schabackcr,  will  not  divulge)  that,  '  In 
case  1  were  the  Attila  Schmelzle  of  Scha- 
backcr*8  llegiment,  I  might  lift  my  pi- 
geon-liver flag  again,  and  fly  to  the  De- 
vil, as  I  did  at  Pimpclstadt. '     Another 
man  would  have  dropt  dead  on  the  spot : 
J,  however,  walked  quite  stoutly  off,  an- 
swering the  fellow,   *  With  great  plea- 
i«ure  indeed,  I  fly  to  the  Devil ;  and  so 
Devil  a  fly  I  care.*     On  the  road  home, 
1  examined  myself  whether  ic  had  not 
been  the  Pontac  that  spoke  out  of  me ; 
(though  the  very  examination  contradict- 
ed thus  for  Pontac  never  examines;) 
but  1  found  that  nothing  but  I,  my  heart, 
my  courage,  perhaps,  had  spoken ;  and 
why,  after  all,  any  whimpering?   Does 
not  the  patrimony  of  my  good  wife  en- 
dow me  better  than   ten   Catechetical 
Professorships?    And  has  she  not  fur- 
nished all  the  comers  of  my  book  of  Life 
with  so  many  golden  clasps,  that  I  can 
open  it  for  ever  without  wearing  it?  Let 
henhearts  cackle  and  pip ;  I  flapped  my 
pinions,  and  said,  *  Dash  boldly  through 
it,  come  what  may  !*  I  felt  myself  exci- 
ted and  exalted  ;  X  fancied  Republics,  in 
which  I,  as  a  hero,  might  be  at  home ;  I 
longed  to  be  in  tluit  nohJe  Grecian  time, 
when  one  hero  readily  put  up  with  bas- 
tinadoes from  another,  and  said,  *  Strike, 
but  hear  !*  and  out  of  this  ignoble  one, 
where  men  will  scarcely  put  up  with 
hard  words,  to  say  nothing  of  more.     I 
pointed  out  to  my  mind  how  I  should 
feel,  if,  in  happier  circumstances,  I  were 
uprooting  hollow  Thrones,  and  before 
whole  nations  mounting  on  mighty  deeds 
as  on  the  Temple-steps  of  Immortality ; 
and  in  gigantic  ages,  finding  quite  other 
men  to  outman  and  outstrip,  than  the 
mite- populace  about  me,  or,  at  the  best, 
here  and  there  a  Vuloanello.     J  thought 
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and  thought,  and  grew  wilder  and  wiling 
and  intoxicated  myself^  (no  Fdntae  ia- 
toxication  therefore,  wliicb,  you  knov* 
increases  more  by  continuance  than  ees> 
sation  of  drinking,)  and  gesticulated  opei- 
]y,  as  I  put  the  question  to  myself* 
'  Wilt  thou  be  a  mere  state  lap-dog?  A 
dog*s-dog,  u  pium  dcuderiuvi  of  an  impiim 
il^siilerium,  an  Kx-Ex,  a  Nothuig's-No- 
thiiiR?— lire  and  Fury  I*  ** 

The  Army-chaplain^  returned  to  die 
Tiger,  prepares  to  go  to  bed.    And 
here  we  find  that  Dr  Kitchiner  is  one 
of  his  disciples.    For  he  tells  us  that 
the  wine  did  not  take  from  him  the 
good  sense  to  look  under  the  bed,  b^ 
fore  guing  into  it,  and  examine  wbei 
ther  any  one  was  lurking  there ;  fbr 
example,  the  Dwarf,  or  the  Giant,  or 
the   Hat-catcher,   or  the   Legations* 
Rath,  that  is  the  Blind  Rouge-mantle ; 
also  to  shove  the  key  under  the  latch, 
(the  best  bolting  arrangement  of  all,) 
and  then,  by  way  of  farther  assurance, 
to  bore  his  night-screws  into  the  door, 
and  pile  all  the  chairs  in  a  heap  be* 
hind  it ;  and,  lastly,  to  keep  on  bis 
breeches  and  shoes,  wishing  aiisolntdj 
to  have  no  care  on  his  mind,  and  ready 
for  a  start  at  the  shortest  and  slight- 
est notice.    Dr  Kitchiner,  it  appean, 
therefore,  was 'a  pUgiary;  but  the 
Army-chaplain    far    transcends   the 
Doctor. 

«*  But  I  had  still  other  precaotioDS  to 
take  in  regard  to  sleep-walking:    To  me 
it  has  always    been    ineomprehensiUe 
how  60  many  men  can  go  to  bed,  and 
lie  down  in  their  ease  there,  witbont  re- 
flecting that,  perhaps,  in  the  first  sleep, 
tliey  may  get  up  again  as  SomnambaKaO, 
and  crawl  over  the  tops  of  roofii  and  the 
like;   awakening  in  some  spot  when 
they  may  fall  in  a  moment  and  hnA 
their  necks.     W^hile  at  home,  there  ii 
little  risk  in  my  sleep ;  because,  my  right 
toe  being  fastened  every  night  with  thirce 
ells  of  tape  (I  call  it,  in  jest,  oar  marrisge 
tie)  to  my  wife*s  left  hand,  I  feel  a  cer- 
tainty that,  in  ease  1  should  start  up  fnm 
this  bed-arrest,  I  must  with  the  tether 
infallibly  awaken  her,  and  so  by  roj  Ber- 
ga,  as  by  my  living  bridle,  be  agun  led 
back  to  bed.  But  here  in  the  Inn,  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  knot  myself  once  or 
twice  to  the  bed-foot,  that  I  might  not 
wander ;  though  in  this  way,  an  irmp- 
tion  of  villains  would  have  brought  dou- 
ble peril  with  it.— Alas!  so  dangerous  is 
sleep  at  all  times,  that  every  man,  whob 
not  lying  on  his  back  a  corpse,  roast  be 
on  his  guanl,  lest,  with  the  general  sys- 
tem, some  limb  or  other  also  fall  asleep; 
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b  esM  tbe  ilMping  limb  (iliere  idbtrmct  tometbiiiB'  from  a  liMVjr  bui- 
waating  cmnptei  or  it  in  Me<li>  den,  more  Bt  Tor  the  ilioulder)  of  •  irnui, 
■orj)  may  next  morning  be  lying     ]  brgun  :    '  Ilergcldien,  iLe  Profeitor- 


■npnutlon. 

jTMlf  frrqueiitly  iiwakEned,  that 

o[  me  (kll  ulcep. 

iring  properly  tied  myieir  to  tlie 


■tfHir  !■  Uking  another,  lliougli  ttill 
■  good  enough  coune:  tbe  Generul, 
whom  maf  the  Devil  and  liii  Crandno- 
tfaer  teach  Benn-,  will  not  be  taken  e 


bs  and  at  Irngtb  got  uadcr  (hs     crpt  by  Itorm  ;  and  itorm  he  ahall  faavv, 


I  now  l>egan  to  be  dubious 
gj  Fontac  Kire-bith,  and  appre- 
■rf  tbe  valoroua  and  tumultuoiit 
too  llke'y  to  ensue  ;  whicii,  alat, 
lally  prove  to  be  nothing  better 
rofc  and  moonrcUic  feati,  mtle- 
IP,  rock-thro  wings,  and  the  like, 
lint  also  I  am  sorry  to  see  "0  little 
Medical  gen. 


IhemselVGS  quiellj'  in 


I  have  on  raj  nightcap.* 
"  ■  Tlien,  thou  ait  nothing  jret?'  ill' 
i^uired  sbe. 

" '  For  the  moment,  indeed,  not !'  wi-  , 

"■  ButTor  Saturday  night?'  nidiLv. 
"  ■  Not  quite,'  Baid  I. 
"  ■  Then  am  I  core  aiiicken,  and  could 
of  the  window,'  tuid  a 


r  customers,  all     turned  away  her  rosy  face,  to  hide   ii 
'    ■     '•    irbedi,  '       -   ■■-  -         "" 


tcye>,and  waaillentvcry  long.  Then, 

iinoug   Ihem   considering  with  painfully  quivering  voice,  the  tw- 

T  a  furiDui  rage,  (auppoiing  him  gan  :  '  Good  ChrJit  ataiid  by  me  at  Nen- 

«elly  after  tu  drink  cold  water  in  satlel  on  Sunday,  wtien  tticie  high-praU' 

tin,)  or  a  heart-derouring  grie^  all  cing  piidefut  datnei  look  at  me  in  church, 

be  may  ondergo  in  vision,  doe*  and  1  grow  acartet  for  thame!' 

a  life  or  not."  "  Here  In  lympathetic  woe  I  sprang  out 

t  nnwillinglT  do  wc  skip  over  ofbedtothedear  soul,ovei  whosehrighl. 

itri  of  hia  mianij^ht  encounter  Ij  blooming dieEkswarm 

pirila  and  apparitions  railed  to  '""  ""    "" 


.J  the  ' '  bravest  of  the  braie, 
I  viclied  brotbei-in-law,  tlii! 
on.  The  noblest  natures  ate 
iliTe  to  Hunetstilious  terrora— 
he  Annj^-cnapUin  wrestU'S  all 
long    with   blasts    from    licll 


roll- 
Ing,  and  cried :  '  Thou  tnie  heart,  do  not 
tesT  me  in  pieces  so  1  May  I  die,  if  yet 
in  these  dog-day*  J  become  not  all  and 
everythii^  that  thou  wiibcst!  ^>«Ak,wilt 
thou  be  Mining-riitUin,  IluUd^riitbiii, 
Court -liilhin,  War-rdlhin,  Cliamber-rli- 
tliin,Commcrce-rit]iin,  Legations- Tdthiii, 
Ddvii  and  hia  Djoi'a  rilthin : 


wd  Sitough  the  keyhole  with     ^„^  „,j  ^■^^^^^^  ^^  ,„j  ^  ij_  To-moi- 


of  bellows,  with  enchanted  co- 
1  that  fly  up  lo  tlie  ceiling- 
"  I  mat  keq)  erawlinj;  " 


I  tend  riding  poits  to  iuxony  and 
Hessis,  to  Prujsia  and  Russia,  to  Fries- 
Und  and  Kalzcnellenbagen,  and  demaad 
lidow  the  bed,  up  and  down  tlie  paiciits.  Nay,  I  will  C.U17  matters  fat- 
at  the  command  of  a  necroman-  Uj,,  [1,^  another,  and  be  alt  things  at 
iriththewasb-hanil  basin  super-  once,  Fbchsenfingei)  Cauit-rath,  Schee- 
iDj  waltiinc  with  the  ju^-and  rau  Excise-rath,  Ilaachaar  Building-rath, 
heRencralelatterofalllhefumi-  pcstiiz  Cliamlcr.rath,  [far  we  have  the 
«li  tbe  articles  of  which  rccJproi  cash ;]  and  thus,  alone  iind  single- hand ed. 
interchange  tbeir  several  offices,  represent  with  one  imlii  and  curpat  t. 
rin  in  a  general  dance  of  death — ■  whole  Bitli-session  of  Select  Ilachs ;  and 
la !  blooming  like  ■  rose,  he  be-  stand,  a  complete  Legion  of  Honour,  o- 
his  own  Tuctoberga  in  a  comer, 
lail,  ill  her  fond  anxiety  fot  bra 
ind's  safety,  flown  lo  Fliitz  on  the 


le  single  pair  of  legs :  the  like  ni 
:r  did.' 


;  and  it  seems  as  if  ij 


[  Now  thou  art  angel-good  ['  said 

1  gladder  tears  rolled  down;  'tbou 

sholt  counsel  me  thyulf  which  are  the 

,  „. ."were  'S^iiM  Wktag    ""'V^,""'  '"?  "";"  T"  '"','^',, 

lu  «>ul.    Ate  mm,  cmhrK»  "o.  c^.u^  I,  i.  IL.  tre  o>  tl.. 

■>."te"™«o"V>'a,™f>ll«-     c..m,«il.i;.  1.  Mr.  llr«d-«,d.i.U.™. 
for  IL.  Clccluut,!  l',of.»or-     ,,j„  „  Com«.«;..»iUu,  ..  Uo«  .<H 

~*~   .  ^'heie  thou  pleaiest ' 

*'  '  All '.  my  o«n  \wi  ^oo4  NVitV^Ma" 
said  Khc. 
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« <  -*Dut,'  contiuued  I,  *  I  shiUl  like-  duced  no  eifeot ;  perbapt,  bcttUM  to  At 

wise  become  corresponding  member  of  timid  female  heart  the  battto4KMd  «M 

the  several  Learned  Societies  in  the  ae-  presented  rather  than  the  ooiH|iiarar,tbt 

vend  best  capital  cities,  (among  which  I  abyss  rsther  than  tlie  orerleeper  oflL 
have  only  to  choose ;)  and  truly  no  com-         "  At  this  time  a  sheaf  of  newepapin 

mon  actual  member,  but  a  whole  bono-  was  brought  me,  full  of  gallant  dcciiivi 

rary  member;  then  thee,  as  anotlier  ho-  victories.      And  though   theae  happen 

norary  member,  growing  out  of  my  bono-  only  on  one  sid^  and  on  the  other  U9 

mry  membership,  I  uplift  and  exalt.* "  just  so  many  defeats,  yet  the  teMT 

_,      ,  t.     1  .  ^   t    .1.  *  somehow  assimihite  more  with  wy  fakMd 

The  Amy-chaplain  now  feels  that  ^^  ^j^^  i^^^^,  and  mspire  ne  (aa  Sehtt- 

lie  has  triumphed  over  fate  and  for-  i^^..  Robbers  used  to  do)  wiUi  a  itfBi«i 

tunc :  inclination  to  lay  hold  of  aonie  one,  ml 

**  But  now  came  bright  and  brightest  thrasli  and  curry  him  on  the  spot.     Ua- 

hours.     I  had  conquered  time,  I   had  luckily  for  the  waiter,  he  had  chaneed 


conquered  myself  and   Bcrga  :    seldom  even  now,  like  a  military  host,  to 

does  a  conqueror,  as  I  did,  bless  both  the  a  triple  bell-order  for  march,  before  ha 

victorious  and  tlie  vanquished  party.  Ber-  would  leave  his  ground  and  eome  np. 

gn  called  back  her  former  Heaven,  and  <  Sir,*  began  I,  my  head  fuU  of  battle- 

pulled  off  her  dusty  }>oots,  and  on  her  fields,  and  my  arm  of  inclination  to  barta 

flowery  jBhocs.     Precious  morning  bcve-  bim ;  and  Bei^ga  feared  the  ▼ery  werrti 

rage,  intoxicating  to  a  heart  that  loves  !  as  I  gave  her  the  well-known  anger  and 

1  felt  (if  the  low  figure  may  be  permitted)  alarm  Kignol,  namely,  ahoved  up  my  cip 

a  double-beer  of  courage  iu  me,  now  that  to  my  hindhead— *  Sir,  ia  thia  your  wsy 

I  had  one  being  more  to  protect.     In  of  treating  guests  ?  Why  doD*t  you  oomt 

general  it  is  my  nature-— which  the  ho-  promptly?  Don*t  come  to   again;  and 

nourablc  Premier  seems  not  to  be  fully  now  be  going,  friend  !*  Although  hit  r^ 

aware  of — ^to  grow  bolder  not  among  the  treat  was  my  victory,  I  still  kept  briskly 

bold,  but  fostcst  among  poltroons,  the  cannonading  on  the  field  of  action,  and 

bad  example  acting  on  me  by  the  rule  of  fired  the  louder  (to  let  him  hear  it)  the 

contraries.     Little  touches  may  in  this  more  steps  he  descended  in  hia  fllgiiti 

case  shadow  forth  roan  and  wife,  with-  Bergelchen,— who  felt  quite  horror-atrodc 

out  casting  tliem  into  the  shade  :  When  at  my  fury,  particularly  in  a  quite  itnnge 

the  trim  waiter  with  his  green  silk  apron  house,  and  at  a  quality  waiter  with  silk 

brought  up  cracknels  for  breakfast,  and  I  apron,  mustered  all  her  soft  words  agunit 

told  him,  *  Johann,  for   two!*    Berga  the  wild  ones  of  a  man-of-war,  and  spoke 

said,  *  He  would  oblige  her  very  much,'  of  dangers  that  might  follow.  *  Dnngat,* 

and  called  him  Herr  Johann.  answered  I,  '  ore  just  what  I  aeek ;  but 

<*  Bergelchen,  more  Csmiiiar  with  rural  for  a  man  there  are  none ;  in  all 


burghs  than  capitol  cities,  felt  a  good    he  will  either  conqoer  or  evade  theiBi 
deal  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  coifee«     either  show  them  front  or  back.*  ** 
trays,    dressing-tables,    paper-hangings^ 


out  or  to  push  in.    Accordingly,  she  had  „           ...        i      t-   u               -iu. 

not  coura^  to  walk  through  the  hall,  with  ?«^'g\  »  blessed.     In  her  cvre  for 

Its  lustres,  purely  because  a  whUUing  household  gear,  she  forgets  that  of 

whiffling  Cap-and-feather  was  gesturing  ^^^^>  *"1  '"i.*?^  potter-inarkct^ 

up  and  down  in  it.     Nay,  her  poor  heart  toilette-table  fades  from  her  thoughts, 

was  like  to  fail  when  she  peeped  out  of  *'  I,  for  my  share,  full  of  true  tedhiSp 

the  window  at  so  many  gay  promenading  while  gliding  after  her  throogh  her  vari- 

town*s-peoplc  (I  was  briskly  that  in  a  ous  marts,  with  their  long  cheapening! 

little  while,  at  my  side,  she  must  break  and  chafferings,  merely  acted  the  Fhilo* 

into  whistling  a  Gascon  air  down  over  topher  hid  within  me :  I  weighed  this 

them ;)  and  thought  the  middle  of  this  empty  Life,  and  the  heavy  value  whicb 

dazzling  courtly  throng.     In  a  case  like  is  put  upon  it,  and  the  daily  anxiety  of 

this,  reasons  arc  of  less  avail  than  exam-  man  lest  it,  this  lightest  down-feather  of 

pics.    1  tried  to  elevate  my  Bergelchen,  the  Earth,  fly  off,  and  feather  him,  and 

by  reciting  some  of  my  nocturnal  dream-  take  him  with  it.     These  thoughts,  per- 

feasts;  for  example,  how.  riding  on  a  haps,  I  owe  to  the  street- fry  of  boys^  who 

whale's  back,  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  were  turning  their  market-freedom  Co  ae- 

1  had  pierced  and  eaten  three  eagles ;  count,  by  throwing  stones  at  one  an- 

;md  hjr  more  of  the  like  sort :  but  f  pro-  other  all  round  me :  for,  in  the  midst  of 


ftoUt  I  vividly  flgured  mjrielf    tO  we  nyi  la  otbar  WDcd%  I  maie  m  if  I 

^wbohadaeTer  Men  wir;  and  had  been  middled^  and  katwaotrlgbt^ 

mlbrek  never  having  experieaeed  in  aij  liquor*  what  I  was  alboot  s  I  tlieii* 

a  of  atbousand  Inillets  not  one  will  fore  mimiftlced  everTthiog  I  waa  oiMter  o( 

i  apprehen^ve  of  these  few  tilly  in  thie  depertment ;  staggered  hither  aikL 

lest  they  beat  in  his  nose  ana  thitheri  splayed  oat  my  feat  Uks  a  daiiis 

Oh !  It  Is  battle-fleld  alone  that  eing-ma«tar ;  got  into  zigxag  In  spite  of. 

lannresb  and  nourishes  true  coo*  all  efforts  at  the  straigfat  jioe}  nay^  I. 

SB  for  daily,  domesticb  and  smalU  knocked  my  good  bead  (perhapa  oaa  of 

bb    For  not  till  he  comes  from  the  clearest  and  emptiest  oif  the  ai^) 

tta-field  can  a  man  both  sing  and  like  a  fiiU  onei  a^Uhst  real  posts, 

ide;  like*  the  canary-birdt  whicht  ^  However,  the  Booth-buUfl^wliO  pro. 

■0  melodious,  so  timid,  so  smallr  baUy  had  been  oftener  droiik  than  I,  and 

ler,  so  eolitaiy,  so  sofofoathered,  knew  the  aymptoms  better,  or  even  folt 

t  be  trained  to  fire  off  cannon,  fliem  in  himself  at  this  moment,  looked 

eamum  of  smaller  calibre.**  upon  the  whole  exhibition  as  mare  cntt^ 

rdinetogether— alone— In  thor  andshontad  draadfoUyt  'Stop^  raseal; 

Man — and  then  issue  from  tho  thou  art  no  more  drank  than  I !  I  know 

onr   of  the   market-tumolfr-*  (bee  of  old.   Stand,  I  say,  till  I  speak  to 

Berga^  at  every  booth,  had  tbee !  Wouldst  have  Vij  long  linger  in 

tag  to  order  and  load  her  at*  the  market,  too?  Stand,  dog, or  I'll  make 

t  maid  with'— into  Heaven,  into  theel* 

K  Inn,  as  thfe  beat  Fl&ta  piOiUq  *<  Yon  see  the  whoteMMhif  of  the  mat* 

nanre-house  without  the  gates  bpr :  I  wWsked  away  xlg»g  among  the 

edrf-^mihewaT  thither, hSlit-  booths  aafiMt  as  possible,  from  ttiedawa 

rCTdbow-tiidril,  extracting  ^V^^^'^^l^^!^ 

dm  such  a  measure  of  eomr^g^  ^^IJ^^lJS^^ 

Me  ffoin.  through  the  gate,  SSS^I^^SS!™^ 

pder,  that  yon  must  not  paaa  ^u^e  wise) :  •Stupid  sot. go  sleep  tho 

^~*^' rT"  ^^iSS  wToSSihyS^ 

other  fide,)  she  quietly  gUdod  do^  Jmow,  thin,  wSmithmi  art  speafc. 

iiabjirdieTerygnnsandflzed  f^g  to?  My  huiband,  Army-ehaphda 

itf  of  the  Ci^  Guard.    In  the  fhmelilo  umler  General  tod  Hhilstir 

Bft^Miiae,  Sohmelxle  m  hu  aa-  ,^  Shabacker  at   Ptalpelstad^   tlwa 

Mfft  an  along  keepa  locddng  Uockheadf— FVe!  lUieahamebfeUowf 

«ith  auooeas,  on  Schabacker^i  The  watchman  mumtiled:  *  Meant  m 

I  of  the  Catechetical   IWIn«  harm,'  and  reeled  about  hk  tmsfaiem. 

p»    But  about  one  in  the  monw  •Othou  Lfonesa!*  saidi,  fai  the  tnma- 

aiadeatined  to  findawindmiU  port  of  loveb' why  hast  thou  never  biMi 

with,  a  windmill  which  truly  fai  aoy  deadly  peril,  that  I  fld^  itew 

boat  it  with  somewhat  longer,  thee  the  Lkm  In  ttf  huriiani?*** 

ar^  and  more  numerous  arma  -  Hieoot-of-dooradventoreaanddaiU 

kgiant,  finr  which  Don  Quixote  mm  axe  now  over  fbr  the  nic^t;-«4Nit 

aaiily  have  taken  It.    HaTing  ttie  Catechetical  ProfosMr  in  FOaKhw 

1  ifar  a  minute  behind  one  m  yet  another  trial  of  his  IndomitaUo 

•dui^  while  Berga  walks  on-«  eoursge  to  undergo  t-» 

>1  steering  hither  with  dart  and  **  Thus  lovipgly  we  both  reached  hotae; 

eomes  the  Bootb-watdmr,  and  and  peihnis  in  the  sequel  of  this  FUr  daf 

md  atamps  me,  on  the  spot,  intoa  might  still  have  ei^Joyed  a  glorfons  afteiP- 

aad  housebfoaker  of  his  Booth*  midnight  bad  not  the  Devil  led  my  eye 

I  though  the  simpleton  sees  no-  to  the  nfaith  volume  of  IMitcnberg^ 

M  that  I  am  atandiiw  w  the  eov*  Works,  and  the  206th  page,  Where  m 

M  doing*  anything  but    taking,  passage  occurs:   <  It  is  not  fhmoesible 

as  of  honour  without  callosity  is  that  at  a  fhtureperk)d,  our  Chemists  mqf 

blunted  for  such  attacks.    But  Ugbt  on  some  means  oC  suddenly  deeom- 

■  thedead  of  night  was  a  man  of    |»oslii^  tha  Atmosphere  by  a  sort  of  Far* 

ad»  who  had  nothing  in  his  head«»  meat    In  this  way  the  vforid  msgr  be 

utmost  beer,  instead  of  biains-.4o  destroyad,'    Ah!  True  hidasd!  anoa 

Ightened  on  the  truth  of  the  isat*  the  Eairtli4iall  is  huped  up  hi  the  himr 

Atmo^pherie  ball,  let  but  ai^  diemical 

shall  not  conceal  my  perilous  re-  IcoundrA  in  the  remotest  seoondrri- 

»:  I  seized'  the  fox  by  the  tail,  as  islind,  say  ia  Kew  Hqltai^4Kf«aiM( 
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decomposing  tubstance  for  the  Atmo* 
•pherc,  like  what  a'  spark  of  fire  would 
be  for  a  powder-waggon :  in  a  few  se- 
cond%  tJie  monstrous  devouring  world- 
storm  catches  me  and  you  in  Fliitz  by  the 
tliroat;  my  breathing,  and  the  like,  in 
this  choke- air  is  over,  and  the  whole 
game  ended !  The  Earth  becomes  a  bound- 
less gallows,  where  the  very  cattle  are 
hanged;  worm-powder,  and  bug-liquor, 
Bradly  ant-ploughs,  and  rat*  poison,  and 
wolf-traps,  in  this  universal  world-trap 
and  world-poison,  no  longer  specially 
needful ;  and  the  Devil  takes  the  whole, 
in  the  Bartholomew-night,  when  this  cur- 
sed '  Ferment'  is  invented*'* 

From  his  Teutoberga,  Schmclzle 
conceals  these  deadly  night-thoughts, 
and  merely  gives  order  that  next  mom« 
ing  she  shaU  be  standing  booted  and 
readv,  at  the  outset  of  the  rctuniing 
coach— if  so  were,  that  she  would  have 
him  speedily  to  fulfil  her  wishes  in 
regard  to  the  stock  of  Rathships^  which 
lay  so  near  her  heart : 

<'  At  the  appointed  hour,  all  gaily  start- 
ed fh>m  the  Staple,  I  excepted;  for  I  still 
retained,  even  in  the  fiairest  daylight,  that 
nocturnal  DevU's-Ferment  and  Decom- 
position (of  my  cerebral  globe  as  well  as 
of  tlie  Earth-globe)  fermenting  in  my 
head ;  a  proof  that  the  night  had  not  af- 
fected me,  or  eioiggerated  my  fear.  The 
Blind  Passenger,  whom  I  liked  so  ill, 
also  mounted  along  with  us,  and  looked 


COct. 

ments  tlian  those  already  made,  wbidi 
hitherto  have  profited  the  State  rtfher 
than  harmed  it  ?' 

"  Unfortunately,  I  continued  sank  in 
tliis  Domsday  of  the  Ferment  with  all 
my  thoughts  and  meditations,  withoat, 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  return  fn» 
FlMtz  to  Neusattel,  suffering  or  obtervfm 
anything,  except  that  I  actually  arrived 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  Uio  Bliad 
Passenger  once  more  g^  his  ways. 

"  My  Bergelchen  alone  bad  I  constsnt. 
ly  looked  at  by  the  road,  partly  that  I 
might  still  see  her,  so  long  as  life  and 
eyes  endured;  partly  that,  even  at  Cii^ 
smallest  danger  to  her,  be  it  a  great,  or 
even  an  all-over-sweeping  Deluge  and 
World's-doom,  I  might  die,  if  not  fir 
her,  at  least  6y  her,  and  so  united  with 
that  stanch  true  heart,  cast  away  a 
plagued  and  plaguing  life,  in  which,  aC 
any  rate,  not  half  my  wishes  for  her  have 
been  fulfiUed.** 

Such  was  Schmelstle,  the  Army, 
chaplain,  and  would-be  Catedietica! 
Professor,  as  his  character  is  aet  out 
b^  himself  in  his  choice  piece  of  auto- 
biography, bearlnfi;  the  name  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  Will  our  fnend  Mr 
Carlyle — with  whose  translation  we 
have  made  free — a  man  of  talents, 
genius,  and  entliusiasm — ^please  to  go 
along  with  us  in  a  few  offlhand  re- 
marks on  this  very  singular  and  ori« 


at  me  as  usual,  but  without  effect ;  for    ginal  production  ? 

on  this  occasion,  when  the  destruction         Schmelzle  is  not  represented  as  sob* 

not  of  myself  only,  but  of  worlds,  was    ject  to  habitual  and  in  vincible  obmutes* 


occupying  my  thoughts,  the  P^&ssengec 
was  nothing  to  me  but  a  joke  and  a  show : 
as  a  man,  while  his  leg  is  a-sawing  off, 
does  not  feel  the  throbbing  of  his  heart ; 
or  amid  the  humming  of  cannon,  does 
not  guard  himself  from  that  of  wasps ; 
to  me  any  Passenger,  with  all  the  fire- 
brands he  might  throw  into  my  near  or 
distant  Future,  could  appear  butludicrous, 
at  a  time  when  I  was  reflecting  that  the 
*  Ferment*  might,  even  in  my  journey 
between  FlUtz  and  Neusattel,  be^  by  some 
American  or  European  man  of  science, 
ciuite  guiltlessly  experimenting  and  de- 
composing, lighted  upon  by  accident  and 
let  loose. 


cencc  from  anticipation  of  possible  con* 
structions  and  consequences  of  every 
word  he  is  disposed  to  utter ;  a  symp- 
tom which  it  strikes  us  must  offer 
itself  in  every  case  of  genuine  and 
well-developed  iear,  except  where  re- 
sisted by  an  immense  and  uncontiol* 
lable— or  accidental— constitutional— 
but  morbid  tendency  to  garrulity— 
which  ought  then  to  be  distinctly  sta- 
ted^-or  by  that  peculiar  well-known 
different  aiSection  of  the  same  disease, 
in  which  the  urgency  of  the  present 
impression  of  fear  absolutely  takes 
away  the  power  of  understanding  dan< 


The  question,  nay  prize-  «''»y  *"«^F"wcrui  uuuersianaingaan. 
question  now,  however,  were  this—'  la  ger  removed  m  the  very  next  degree 
how  far,  since  Lichtenberg's  threatening,    ?^  «itunty,  and  m  fact  of  understand- 

mg  the  very  danger  that  Is  feared ;  so 


it  may  not  appear  world- murderous  and 
self- murderous,  if  enlightened  Potentates 
of  chemical  nations  do  not  enjoin  it  on 
their  chemical  subjects,  who  in  their  de- 
compositions and  separations  may  so  ea- 
sily separate  their  soul  from  their  body 
and  unite  Heaven  with  earth,  not  in  fu- 
tare  to  make  My  otlicr  chemical  cxpcn* 


that  the  person  or  creature  tlius  af- 
fected ic  carried  by  the  fear  direcdy 
and  with  volition  into  the  danger^  the 
well-known  philosophical  explanation 
of  fascination  in  particular  instances 
of  Natural  History,  and  from  which 
"ve  iiv\^Vv\i  \^Vlr  \wto  the  language  of 
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athology,  to  describe  this  case^ 
eral  expression^  for  which  we 
sent  use^  of  the  Fascination  of 

aye  no  idea^  then,  that  a  truly 
lan  could  ever  speak  in  cases 
imple  disease,  (putting  gar- 
ut  of  tlie  question ^  except 
his  fascination  of  fear,  and 
J  speaking  he  would  inevita- 
ir  the  danger  he  wished  to 
:  a  greater.  We  conceive  that  if 
joescsscd  of  the  secret  of  a  prime 
r's  treason^  in  a  country  where 
ion,  perpetual  imprisonment, 
process  which  renders  a  short 
iment  perpetual,  are  well  ma- 
the  first  and  only  person  to 
he  would  communicate  his 
[ge,  would  be  the  Minister 
:— that  in  a  free  country  he 
raw  his  breath  under  a  peren- 
tnt  of  actions  of  damages  and 
ions  for  libels,  fractured  in  all 
w,  and  occasionally  beaten  to 
r  haying  broken  on  marriages, 
parties  in  their  professional 
M,  good  reputation,  &c.  by  the 
ady  directed  disclosure  of  par- 
which  he  had  acquired  in 
under  sofas,  and  other  pla- 
mcealment,  into  which  he  nad 
iyen  by  the  fear  of  being  dis- 
lurking,  which  he  was  not  do* 
ut  the  house,  and  prying,  which 
not  intending  to  do,  into  its 
■8,  &c.-*for  we  can  easily  ima« 
D,  when  once  he  has  unfortu- 
i;ot  into  a  house,  pursued  in 
I  extraordinary  manner  about 
ra  and  closets  by  the  house- 
iie  children,  the  cat,  the  wind; 
D  it  no  one  place  or  thing  about 
rhich  he  would  wish  to  have 
d  ignorant,  which  he  does  not 
ke  his  pockets. 

ing  of  all  this  occurs  with  our 
ITe  can  suppose  the  truly  timid 
!rom  this  turn  of  the  complaint, 
fieasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of 
as  much  an  object  of  fear  to 
Ml  they  are  to  him,  and  more 
—no  man  knowing  what  incom- 
3le  matters,  touching  himself, 
contain  ;  and  all  looking  upon 
h  horrible  apprehensions  of  the 
tption  of  volcanic  matter  which 
lne»8  of  fear  may  produce,  and 
lexity  and  terrors  equal  to  his 
\  knowing  whether  it  is  safer  to 
him  with  denunciation  which 
illibly  extort  what  you  wish  to 
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suppreas,  or,  with  compkoeDCj,  which 
may  either  inspire  him  with  a  sudden 
delirium  of  confidence,  and  so  una* 
wares,  and  in  a  moment,  with  a  jump, 
force  up  the  lid  which  he  is  himself 
endeavouring  to  keep  down,  or  be  con- 
strued by  him  into  what  it  ia — an  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  own  fears — ^and 
thus  both  guide  his  thoughts  irresis- 
tibly to  the  point  from  which  you  arc 
in  agony  to  divert  them,  and  by  con- 
tagiously infiaming  his  fears,  proiluce 
your  secret — of  which  probably  he 
Knows  nothing ;  or,  on  the  otlicr  hand, 
to  turn  away  from  him  altogether, 
whicli,  again,  if  it  should  be  done  in  a 
marked  manner,  or  if  it  should  by  pos- 
sibility strike  him  as  being  so,  would 
be  liable  to  all  the  same  misconstruc- 
tions by  him,  and  misconsc^uenccs,  as 
anycontrivable  way  of  lookmg  at  him. 
when  a  man  is  represent^  to  us, 
and  in  the  whole  exposition  not  a  syl- 
lable of  this  kind  occurs,  we  cannot 
seriously  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
intention  of  the'  Biographer,  or  fan- 
cy-painter, has  been  to  give  us  the 
portrait  of  a  man  characterised  by  the 
ruling  passion  of  fear.  We  have  a 
better  opinion  of  Jean  Paul  as  an  ob- 
server and  imaginer  of  human  nature, 
than  to  believe  that  he  thought  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  nor  have  we  any  idea 
that  he  meant,  in  Ilerr  Schmelzle,  to 
shew  us  the  commixture  of  fear  and 
daring  in  other  proportions  than  those 
required  to  compound  the  ordinary 
courage  ofthe  human  being.  We  have 
remarked,  that  he  does  many  things 
which  we  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  hold 
ourselvea  peculiarly  meticulous,  wUl 
not  venture  upon.  We  go  indeed  in 
stage-coaches :  but  even  that  aska  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  adventure.  A 
man  who  had  **  the  sense  of  death" 
fully,  and  to  that  degree  which  would 
entitle  him  to  be  designated  a  faint- 
heart, a  lily-liver,  or  by  any  other  of 
those  (intended)  opprobrious  appella- 
tions, by  whicn  tiie  rath  and  fool- 
hardy endeavour  to  depreciate  the  vir- 
tue of  prudence,  in  apprehension  cer- 
tainly would  not.  It  may  be  particu- 
larly remarked  that  our  German  ad* 
venturer,  in  taking  his  place,  entirely 
neglects  the  precaution,  in  which  we 
never  remember  ourselves  to  have  fail- 
ed, of  leaving  the  positively  enga&ing 
it  till  the  others  were  all  dis{M)6cd  ot; 
and  he  could  know  evcrythmg  that 
could  be  known  beforehand  of  nis  tra* 
veiling  pait^.    \l  *\ii  \Xi«iVR«vNi^Jtfi  \» 
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what  haxanls  the  man  expows  hhrnelf, 
(illi  robiir  et  les  triplex— ^e  has  a  heart 
of  ode,  and  ou^t  to  have  three  coats  of 
maily)  who  thinks  no  more  of  his  life, 
than  to  open  the  first  stage-coach  door 
he  comes  up  to,  and  sten  in.  But,  in-« 
deed,  we  are  of  opinion  tnat  this  whole 
affiiir  of  courage  is    generally  and 
greatly  misrepresentol  and  misunder- 
itood.    One  ncro,  a  friend  and  com- 
panion-in-arms of  our  fifth  Harry, 
whose  character  has,  in  these  later 
times,  been  cleared  up  f^om  current 
misconception,  viewed  it  correctly,  and 
has  said  well  on  it.    We  would  reason 
Uius.  To  what  end  is  Talour  sought,  ac- 
quired, lauded  ?— Possibly  for  the  de- 
struction of  other  men's  fives ;  surely 
not  for  tliat  of  our  own.    It  is  excel- 
lent only  by  its  .protecting  quality. 
Homer,  the  great  poet  of  war,  speaks 
of  it  emphatically  under  this  notion ; 
and  we  here  beg  leave  to  correct  a  false 
translation  we  have  this  moment  made 
of  another  classical  authority,  where, 
fbr  tlie  sake  of  a  pretty  play  on  the 
words,  we  have  wrencned  and  torn 
out,  like  other  conceited  triflers  with 
other  men's  senses,  the  pith  of  the 
saying,— for  Horace  does  not  attri- 
bute to  the  man  who  could  put  him- 
self on  board  the  steam- vessel  a  heart 
of  oak,  but  some  sort  of  oaken  tiu/ii- 
mentum  or  integument — illi  robttr  et 
ir«— -circa /jfc/t/ J— evidently  pointing  to 
the  defensive  energy  of  great  daring : 
-*«nd  possibly  in  tne  first-mentioned 
piece  or  dress,  if  it  is  to  be  so  taken, 
glancing  not  obscurely  at  a  cork»jackct« 
But  this  digressively. 

What  we  would  say  is  briefly  this. 
No  man  fights  for  nothing.  A  soldier 
for  ninepence  a-day.  A  quiet  man 
for  a  quiet  life.  '*  Thrice  is  he  armed 
that  has  his  quarrel  just,"  viz.  so  ad» 
jMstcd  that  he  Lb  in  no  danger  of  co- 
ming off  second  best.  The  long  and 
the  short  of  the  matter  is,  the  depths 
of  the  subject  are  as  follows— courage 
is  a  composed  force.  It  results  fix)m 
the  perception  of  a  danger,  and  the 
desire  to  avoid  it :  and  is  that  oblique 
or  diagonal  motion  which  carries  tlie 
man  safely  out  of  it.  If  the  shortest 
road  out  happens  to  lie  throuffh  the 
line  of  infantry  advancing  opposite  to 
him,  the  couragcoos  man  goes  through. 
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If  it  leads  in  any  other  direction,  be 
takes  that  other  direction.    The  In- 
diana of  America,  noted  amopg  the 
heroic  racea  of  the  easth,  hokl  itqute 
a  point  of  courage  in  a  warrior  to  siml 
AifmeJiT  well  out  of  danger*  Herrthcn 
is  the  ground  laid  on  whidi  the  akiU 
tial  speculator  will  easilr  build*    If 
any  metaphysician  will  shew  the  po^ 
ception  of  danger  to  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  fear  of  it,  he  is  wel- 
come, and  we  shall  with  jdeaaure  le- 
oeive  and  read  his  book.     We  kawe  wo 
idea  of  any  difference.    This  being 
established,  than  which  we  beUere  no- 
thing can  be  clearer,  it  follows,  sa  of 
itselt,  we  think,  to  Uie  reader's  eoai- 
plete  satisfaction,  first,  that  conrap  is, 
aa  we  have  said,  a  compound  of  fesr 
and  daring,  i.  c.  the  desire  or  impulse 
to  escape,  or  psss  out,  from  da^er ; 
and,  secondly,  that  tliere  is  no  d^;ree 
of  fear  wbicn  may  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  genuine  courage*  Thb 
slight  analysis  will,  we  hope,  ntnove 
any  difficulty  or  error  under  which 
the  reader  may  hitherto  have  laboored, 
in  his  ideas  on  a  subject  wfaodi,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  temarfc, 
has  been,  in  general,  but  indiflferantly 
understood,  and  will  allow  ua  to  re- 
turn to  ours.    The  timid  man  is  not 
he  who  fears  danger,  for  that  ia  the 
man  in  his  senses,  out  he  who  seeing, 
and,  of  course,  unless  he  is  mad  or 
drunk,  fearing,  does  not  know  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  it. 

We  here  offer  ourselves  an  example 
of  the  very  species  of  fear  we  have 
particularly  endeavoured  to  expUin. 
For  two  hours  paat  have  we  sat  nesr- 
ing  on  our  stair  the  steps  of  the  swart 
imp  empowered  to  torment  iis,'»«nd 
who  was  not  on  tliem, — and  fiearing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  fbr  us  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  just  and  perfect 
conclusion,  ere  the  last  line  shimld  be 
required  from  our  hands.  This  hat 
actually  hajtpened*  There  ia  hia  step. 
That  is  his  small,  but  imperative  tap. 
The  last  line  goes  irrevocably,  and  tlie 
reader,  half-illumined  and  nalf-darit- 
ened,  staggers  in  perplexity  to  bed, 
trusting,  between  sleeping  and  wa« 
king,  to  puzzle  out  for  nimaelf  the 
mysterious  and  unresolved  Philoaophy 
of  Fear. 
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Psoetryy  it  is  said,  has  long  been  a 
drug  in  the  market — there  has  for 
niADT  years  been  a  g^ut  of  that  com- 
modity— nor  will  either  wholesale  or 
vctaii  dealers,  nor  yet  persons  not  in 
timde^  on  any  account  buy  any  sorts  of 
ity  eyen  at  the  most  reduoea  prices. 
Tliis  assertion  seems  to  us  to  be  made 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy.  There  cannot  be  a 
kNig-oontinuea  glut  of  any  article,  for 
s  demand  of  which  there  is  provision 
■nde  in  the  yery  constitution  of  hu« 
vmxk  nature.  Poetry  is  at  once  a  nc* 
canary  and  a  luxury  of  Ufe.  If  too 
■Buch  of  it  has  been  produced,  there 
will  and  must  be  a  temporary  cessa* 
tkn  of  its  manufacture,  the  stock  in 
hand  must  be  disposed  of  perhaps  at 
a  losi,  and  the  people  formerly  em- 
idirfcd  in  it,  must  eiUier  remain  idle 
cr  turn  tbemselyes  to  some  other  em- 
ployment. But  it.  is  plain  that  things 
■mat  speedily  come  round ;  and  as  rt 
ii  said,  and,  with  certain  limitations, 
Imly  mmI,  that  there  cannot  be  two* 
nlei^^  at  tlie  aame  time,  of  profits  of 
capital,  poets  and  prose-writers  will 
aoon  find  themsdyeaagain  on  an  equa- 
lly, and  adyanoe  wiu  equally  rapid 
•tridea  to  the  wealthy  condition  of 
CreesuB  King  of  Lydia,  or  Mr  Roths- 
child. 

Sappoung,  then,  that  about  some 
half  doien  years  luo  the  thing  wasf 
imtfaer  oyerdone;  that  the  genius  of 
poetry  waa  too  creative  under  the  de- 
die  which  it  bad  awakened  for  its' 
•wa  products;  that  the  muses,  for- 
getting the  law  of  markets,  continued 
too  long  ins  state  of  inspiration;  that 
MelBrs  Lonffman  and  Co.,  Mr  Mur- 
tty >  Mr  Blackwood,  and  Mr  Constable, 
would  lanch  out  inCa  speculation  and 
•dyentore  in  Parnassian  produce,  eyen 
after  the  reading  public  had  exhibit* 
ed  symptoms  of  a  nausea  or  oyer-dose 
-^has  not  the  evil  cured  itself?  Arc 
not  the  gates  of  all  the  markets  again 
patent  for  poetry  >  Are  not  the  old 
Lands  all  re-eiM;aged ;  and  is  not  the 
leading  public  hungry  as  of  yore,  and 
vndking  about  with  her  hands  in  hey 
petticoat  pockets,  most  anxious  to 
purchase  poetry  at  any  price? 


The  truth  is,  thatao  fiur  fWnn  th^re 
being  no  demand  for  poetry,  the  de« 
mand  for  it  is  too  great,  and  there  ia 
for  the  present  a  deficiency  in  tlM 
supply.  Our  old  poets  have  all  be* 
come  rich,  and  consequently  fiit  and 
indolent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  an  old,  fat,  rich  poet,  who  haa 
incessantly  been  buying  into  the 
stocks  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century^ 
or  eating  up  all  the  small  farms  round 
about  him,  till  he  has  become  a  land« 
ed  proprietor  of  the  third  ^jesaee, 
should  not  finally  retire  from  biosUi 
ne8s>  and  in  oiio  cum  dignitaie,  pre« 
pare  himself  for  another  wad  a  net* 
ter  world. 

This,  we  are  truly  happy  to  see,  is 
the  case  with  most  of  our  dderlj 
bards.    But  what,  it  may  be  aaid,  aie 
our  younger  ones  about  ?  All  working 
away,  we  have  no  doubt,  most  in*. 
dustriously — at  the  silk,  cotton,  or 
woollen  trade-*ttnd  preparing  gooda  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  various  pet* 
terns,  designed  by  the  Nine  Muaea, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Apollo.    The  demand  haa  been 
calling,  if  not  loudly,  yet  with  a  fiita 
steady  voice,  for  the  supply— and  we: 
shall  er&longhear  the  supply  anawering 
the  demand  in  pleasant  murmurs,  and 
see  her  stepping  forth  with  alacrity  tir 
meet  her  lorn  and  master,  daprifea  of 
whose  eountenance  and  embraces  aha 
pines  and  dies. 

There  never  was  such  an  opening  aa 
there  is  now  for  young  poets  about  ta 
enter  into  business,  and  to  set  up  for 
themselves.  Many  men  of  great  skiU 
and  experience  in  that  trade  have  re« 
tired,  as  we  have  seen,  in  easy  or  inr 
afiluent  circumstances,  and  ready  to 
give  new  adventurers  the  f\iH  benefit 
of  their  example  and  advice,  in  all  da» 
partments  of  the  art.  And  it  plesaea 
us  to  know,  that  many  young  poeta 
there  are,  who  have  sufllcient  capital 
to  enable  and  to  inspirit  them  to  em* 
bark,  at  first  in  moderate  undertaking! 
—not  suffitient  to  tempt  and  betray 
them  into  hazardous  speculations,  too 
generally  terminating  m  banbuptcy; 
m  Cessio  Bonorum  or  Benefit  of  toe 
Insolvent  Act. 
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And  where  is  the  necessity  for  all 
those  dissuasive  warnings  addressed 
by  old  cankered  critics^  to  young  hope- 
ful poets^  against  entering  into  what, 
we  nave  chosen  to  calU  the  Trade  in 
Famassiau  Produce  ?  They  have  heard 
that  the  culture  of  tlie  cane  is  uncer- 
tain— and  that  sugars  and  rums  axic 
addicted  to  unaccountable  and  ruin- 
ous fits  of  abstraction,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  whether  they 
arc  going  to  look  u])  or  down.  And, 
therefore,  they  keep  croaking  alx)ut 
the  variableness  of  the  seasons,  and  ex- 
Iraustion  of  soils,  and  eo  forth — as  if 
tlie  atmosphere  of  the  mind  were  like 
that  of  matter,  and  decay  incident  to 
what  is  iunuortak  We  ore  no  great 
chemists,— yet  we  have  chemistry 
enough  to  know  that  there  are  not  a 
ffrcBt  many  earths.  Nay,  the  out- 
ward elements  themselves  are  but  Four 
in  number  at  tlie  most.  But  the  ele- 
ments of  the  spirits  of  men— who 
knows  their  number  ?  Who  knows  not 

'  diat  even  their  happiest  combinations, 
all  compreliended  under  the  name  of 
{fonius,  may  better  be  called  infinite 
than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  start 
of  Heaven,  for  these  are  all  numbered- 
—those  continuing  incessantly  to  be 
bright  with  power  and  beauty,  till  the 
human  destinies  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted on  earth. 

>  %f  £ven  we^  who  are  only  a  middle-aged 
prose- writer,  with  few  or  no  sparks  of 
poetry  in  our  constitution,  cannot  but 
look  with  a  generous  envy  on  the 
young  poet  entering  on  life.  Yet,  it  is 
a  mistake,  we  suspect,  to  siy  tliat  the 
portrait  before  his  eyes  is  all  bright- 
ness and  glory.  Much — ^perhaps  more 
of  it  is  darkness  and  glory — ^in  which, 
although  he  enters  it  with  a  fearless 
spirit,  he  is  often  bewildered — some- 
tunes  lost.  Yet  nature  allows  him  no 
guide  but  his  own  prophetic  soul— 

And  like  a  reappearing  star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

he  rises  when  least  expected,  perhaps 
when  wholly  forgotten,  before  the 
dazxled  eyes  of  men — loving— adrai- 
rinjj — adoring — perhaps  dreading — 
batmg^— persecuting,  and  at  last  de- 
stroying him— speak,  spirit  of  Byron 
—speak — till  the  earth  that  rong  with 
pagans  to  hail  his  rising  light,  wails 
forth  a  remorseful  and  unavailing  ele- 
gy, when  it  sinks  in  sudden  sunset-^ 
and  all  the  isles  are  darken^. 
But  WG  wfse  Aot  meaniDg  to  say  a 
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wonl  about  such  spirits  as  these— 
''  like  angel  visits  few  and  far  be- 
tween." We  were  thinking  on  young 
poets— -in  general— of  Whcym  malXyi 
we  hope,  are  born  every  year-— if  noC< 
every  month— every  day--4br,  if  it  be 
otherwise,  whence  over  all  humaa 
hearts  the  power  of  sone  ?  Shall  wt 
believe  that  a  feeling  for  toe  beautiful, 
—that  is,  for  poetry — is  almost  uni- 
versal—tliat  the  finest  perception  of  iti 
approach,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste 
and  judgment,  as  to  the  means  Art 
employs  to  produce  or  enjiance  its  eino* 
tion,  are  so  far  from  being  rare,  *'  tha 
mere  product  of  the  common  day"^ 
and  yet  sliall  we,  at  the  same  timc^ 
believe  that  a  genius  for  the  creation 
of  the  Beautiful,  that  is,  for  Poetry,  is 
God-given  but  to  a  few— that  the 
darkness  of  one  age  has  but  its  single 
star — that  of  another  perhaps  a  coo« 
stellation,  composed  of  a  few  stars  of 
various  degrees  of  brightness — that  of 
most  of  the  ages  starless  altogether-^ 
and  if  here  and  there  lighted  up— >with 
artificial  lamps  merely — not  even  oiU 
gas — or  coal-gas — that  are  perpetually 
requiring  to  be  fed  and  trimmed  witu 
common  train  oil,  often  going  out  one 
by  one  when  the  gloom  is  thickest, 
sometimes  extinguished  aU  at  once  as 
if  by  one  consent  of  suicide,  aiul  what 
is  perhaps  the  worst  cose  of  all,  now 
and  then,  during  the  whole  winter  of 
some  unhappy  century,  not  lighted  at 
all,  so  tluit  tlie  iieople  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  dark  age,  go  gro-i 
ping  about,  jostling  in  the  stieeta,  and 
tumbling  even  over  the  steps  of  church- 
es and  temples,  within  whose  pillared 
shade  there  is  not  a  glimmer  of  radi- 
ance— ^but  all  black  as  Nox  and  Ere- 
bus? 

For  our  own  single  selves,  we  shaB 
never  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
True,  that  the  numbn*  of  poeta  who 
write  poetry  is  unfortunately  to  those 
who  do  not  but  small ;  and  had  we 
time  and  room,  which  we  have  not, 
we  could  find  such  an  explanation  of 
that  as  would  be  instantly  satisfactoiy 
to  all  mankmd.  This  is  equidly  dear 
and  certain,  that  hitherto  m  diftcrent 
ages  and  countries  there  has  been  pie* 
cisely  the  proper  number  of  poets, 
great  and  small.  We  defy  you  to 
show  any  era  that,  having  had  but  one 
great  poet,  would  have  been  the  bet- 
ter of  two;  nay,  any  era  that,  having 
had  no  great  poet,  could  have  been  the 
better  of  one.    Thank  Hearen,  that 
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there  if  but  one  Hiad^  one  Divine  Co« 
snedy,  one  Paradise^  Lost.  Homer, 
J^ante,  Milton,  each  were  tuns.  And 
one  sun  at  a  time  is  sufficient.  Then 
•ach  suns ! 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  al« 
though  we  grant  that  there  have  not 
been  too  few  great  poets,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  have  been 
A  great  deal  too  manj  small.  No. 
There  you  are  out  again.  There  has 
been  just  the  precisely  proper  num« 
-her  of  small.  For  the  smallest  poet 
that  ever  sung,  provided  that,  small 
as  he  was,  he  was  a  poet  at  all,  was, 
We  must  say  it,  far  from  meaning  to 
^ve  so  worthy  a  reader  as  you,  my 
dear  sir,  the  slightest  ofience,  and 
sincerely  begging  ^our  pardon,  and 
oflfering  an  apology  if  we  have  done  so, 
was,  we  say,  many  times  greater  than 
you,  well-employed  Advocate  as  you 
pre,  both  on  account  of  your  own  elo« 
quence,  ingenuity,  business  talents, 
an4  knowlrage  of  the  law,  and  on  that 
of  the  talents^  and  integrity  of  your 
wife's  three  brothers  and  two  of  your 
own,  aU  rejoicing  in  the  highly  respect* 
able  title  of  W.S. 

VHiat  do  you  mean  by  small?  There 
is  **  small  'beer,"  for  example.  Well, 
then,  is  not  the  smallest  Deer  better 
than  absolute  water?  And  if  small 
beer  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  what  bet* 
ter  light  drink  for  quenchinc  thirst 
in  existence  ?  Perhaps,  you  wno  have 
been  on  the  Grand  Mulct  despise 
Ben  Nevis ;  and  in  the  height  of  your 
impertinence  call,  it  contemptuously 
a  small  mountain.  But  Ben  Nevis, 
though  only  about  four  thousand  feet 
high,  will  be  respected  and  admired 
for  centuries  after  your  very  surname 
has  become  extinct.  A  royal  Bengal 
Tiger  of  the  first  class  is  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  hands  high ;  but  would 
vou  venture,  with  only  your  two  selves 
lo  a  jungle,  to  call  one  about  the 
height  of  a  trotting  Galloway,  small  ? 
Hie  smallest  wild  elephant  would,  in 
Yonr  eyes,  seem  great  enough,  as  he 
kept  wreathing  his  trunk  round  a  treo 
in  whose  top  branches  you  had  taken 
shelter ;  and  you  arc  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  to  call  a  serpent, 
whose  mouth  might  bo  preparing  to 
suck  yon  in,  small,  although  he  might 
be  less  than  him  who  of  old  stopped 
the  march  of  a  lloman  army.  . 
,  It  has  thus  appeared  that  there  has 
always  been,  at  all  times,  snd  in  all 
ftlaces,  precisely  the  right  norobcr  of 


poets,  great  and  small,  neither  more 
nor  less^it  has  also  appeared  that  a 
small  poet,  when  looked  at  in  a  pro-' 
tier  lignt,  looms  in  die  distance  oon« 
siderably  larger  than  even  large  men 
who  are  not  poets  at  all— and  we  shall 
next  find,  on  a  very  little  inquiry, 
that  there  has,  at  all  times,  and  m  a^ 
places,  been  precisely  the  proper  pro* 
portion  kept  between  the  respective 
quantities,  and  also  qualities,  of  poetry 
and  prose.  We  are  anxious  to  inrist 
on  this,  because  we  have  been  told  by 
persons  who  can  themselves  write  nd^ 
ther,  that  at  present  prose  flourished 
and  poetry  decays,  whereas  the  trutii 
is,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  many  authors  excel  in  both ;  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour  not 
bein^,  in  ra'um  naturd,  necessarily 
applicable,  it  would  appear,  to  men 
of  genius  in  the  cultivation  of  the  va« 
rious  fields  of  literature,  but  raUier,  As 
rrrum  naiurd,  inapplicable,  as  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Dry^en, 
Swift,  Pope,  Dr  Johnson,  Soott,  Soii«  . 
they,  and  others — some  of  them  In* 
complete  in  a  hundred  volumes-Hdo 
most  irreiVagably  demonstrate. 

That  there  has  lately  been  some* 
thing  of  a  leaning  towards  prose  fic» 
tion,  is  tme ;  but  it  has  not  been  what 
Wordswor^  calls  the  great  '<  stream 
of  tendency."  That  has  flowed  on  with 
a  mingled  tide.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  should  be  written  in  prose,  snd 
what  in  rhyme.  There  is  much  that 
may  and  should  be  written  in  either- 
much  that  may  and  should  be  written 
in  both.  Probably  the  very  highest 
passion— certainly  the  very  highest 
imagination,  prefers  pure  poetry,  both 
in  spirit  and  form.  But  all  of  both 
kinds,  under  the  very  highest,  courts, 
and  is  within  the  compass  of  pose. 
It  may  be,  that  the  difference  Ohiefly 
lies  in  the  difference  of  the  music. 
There  is  a  power  both  of  awe  and 
beauty  in  the  versification  of  Milton, 
for  example,  which  would  still  reside 
in  Milton's  words,  arrange  them  as 
you  will,  in  any  onier  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  genius  of  the  English 
language.  But  it  would  be  a  dimi- 
iiished  and  obscured  powcr-Hihorn, 
not  of  all,  but  of  many  of  its  beams. 
There  would  be  no  ''  false  glittei^'— - 
much  "  permissive  lustre"— but  we 
should  no  longer  have  the  "fulgent 
head  and  shape  star-bright."  So  we 
fed  that  in  some  passacea  oC  E^oa^^ 
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but  another  kind  of  music  is  wanting 
—to  make  !'  the  strain  of  a  higher 
mood"  that  i»— poetry. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  odd 
were  our  age — far  advsnced  in  civili- 
Kation— -to  possess  great  writers  in 
poetry,  and  none  in  prose,  on  the  same 
or  kindred  subjecte— or  preat  prose- 
writers  pf  an  impassioned  and  imagi- 
native  genius,  and  none  in  rhyme. 
True,  that  a  mighty  poet  may  be  so 
swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  some  one 
great  design — a  poem,— and  equally 
true  that  a  great  prose- writer  of  (io« 
lion,  we  use  the  wonl  in  its  widast 
meaning,  may  be  so  swallowed  up> 
in  some  onp  great  design — a  picture 
of  the  life  of  man — ^that  neither  has 
any  other  passion,  or,  if  he  had,  time 
or  opportunity  to  indulge  it — but  ex- 
cept in  such  cases,  it  is  natural  that 
such  nobly  endow&l  minds  should  try 
all  modes  of  moving  the  passions  and 
imaginations  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
fnd  that  their  genius  should  alternate 
between  pro^  and  poetry. 

Jt  is  natural,  wesav,  that  this  should 
alwajs  happen  ;  although  there  may 
be  circumstances  at  particular  junc« 
tures,  calculated  to  lavour  espcoally 
the  one  mode  or  the  other ;  but  we 
should  think,  that  such  circumstances 
mu9t  belong  only  to  particular  junc- 
tures,' and  that  as,  to  whatever  side 
they  may  turn  the  prevalent  genius, 
they  are  in  themselves  transitory,- Uiat 
genius  will,  i^  the  long  run,  be  found 
to  act  freelv  of  itself  in  the  Way  we 
hare  notioed — and  swayed  by  its  own 
bias,  or  rather  its  own  essential  con- 
formation, addict  itself  either  to  what 
is  cslled  Doetry  exclusively,  or  to  proso 
cxdusiyel^,  or  to  both— excelling  in 
both— or  if  inferior  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other,  inferior  but  to  itsdf  in  its 
more  successful  department. 

Critics — ^by  profession — and  we  beg 
leave  positively  toassert,  that  we  are  not 
of  the  number—being  all  great  philoso- 
phers, and  of  course  happy  in  knowing 
the  causes  of  thinss,  think  they  per- 
ceive the  reason  why  the  literature  of 
'  this  a^e  is  especially  strong  in  prose  de- 
lineations of  the  passions  and  progress 
of  human  life.  It  might  puzzle  them, 
however,  to  show  why  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  born  about  the  year  1766— - 
not  to  speak  of  others  who  made  their 
appearance  thereabouts,  or  a  little  later. 
Now,  almost  all  the  works  they  have 
in  their  eye,  when  philosophizing,  have 
been  /produced  within  these  fifteen 
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years,  some  of  them  within  these  fiU 
teen  months.  What  a  small  segincnt 
is  that  of  the  circle  of  time  ?  Might 
they  not,  just  as  rationally,  give  ge* 
neral  views  of  the  causes  that  have 
acted  on  the  character  of  our  litera- 
ture within  tlie  three  last  days  ?  What 
if  an  author  of  the  highest  g^ius» 
and  also  new  and  perfectly  original, 
were  to  rise  up  to-morrow  r  Must  he 
be  immediately  accounted  for  by  the 
philosophical  critics?  Because  certain 
subjects  are  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  treated  in  a  certain  manner  by 
a  certain  number  of  writers  of  geniuii 
why  seek  to  show  that  this  proyetand 
proceeds  from  the  peculiar  Spirit  o£ 
the  Age,  when  a  moment's  renecCkm 
tells  us  that,  if  so,  then  twenty  years 
ago,  or  far  less,  the  Spirit  of  tne  Age 
was  another  Spirit  altogether;  and  that, 
if  twenty  days  hence  a  great  poet, 
different  entirely  from  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  or  Byron,  should  appear,  there* 
fore  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  would  all  at 
once  be  changed,  and  a  set  of  new 
theories  would  have  to  be  spun  for 
the  occasion,  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  human  being  of  transoeadent 
power,  who,  we  humbly  think,  wvnld 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  urging 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  he  ahoold 
be  created  early  in  the  18th  century  ? 
For  a  good  many  years,  everything 
that  happened — tne  greatest  and  the 
most  trifling  occurrences— every  book 
that  was  published,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, was  laid  to  the  charge  of  tfao 
French  Revolution.  Now,  wiU  the 
profoundest  philosopher^of  them  all 
account  satisfactorily,  even  for  oiieBin«« 
gle  individual  who  has  flourishod  ance 
that  event,  Christopher  North  and  the 
Rise  and  Frogress  of  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine ? 

In  short,  for  a  few  years— or  months 
—it  may  be— -one  lund  of  literatara 
seems  rather  to  prevail  over  other  con* 
genial  kinds;  and  all  the  wiseacres 
and  cause-mongers  are  enditingphilo* 
sophical  paragraphs  to  aoconnt  for 
such  a  most  extraordinary  or  wonder* 
ful  phenomenon,  heme  they  csn 
prevail  on  a  bookseller  to  publish  their 
speculations,  the  order  of  things  ud« 
dergocs  a  system-smashing  reverse. 
All  the  while,  it  has  been  known  to 
all  w1k>  know  anything  of  the  gco* 
graphy  of  the  mind,  that  the  great 
river  of  Thought  which  so  many  sup- 
posed had  taken  a  mysterious  turn-* 
say  westward  or  eastward — in  direct 
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ii  its  former  flow,  and 
IfdeteroHiied  to  diMppeur 
iato*  the  distant  desert,  or^ 
,  to  phinge  into  an  adja^ 
at  rolling  on  as  it  had  ever 
ing  merely  made  a  few 
iions  from  its  usual  chan* 
I  natural  exultation  of  a 
voed  bv  many  torrent  tri- 
m  the  nigh  landsy  8weep« 
a  few  old  obsolete  land* 
,  a  few  arazy  buildings 
lehind  the  solemn  forests 
ig  its  ancient  course,  with 
lame  it  had  borne  for  un* 
geS|  and  flinging  up  on  its 
nl  mounds  and  erobank- 
inexhaustible  treasures  of 
ndgokL 

Mi  rrroember  at  all,  and 
Ktly  one  month,  a  single 
what  we  wrote  the  month 
Mwh  we  understand  that 
i  II  not  so  soon  forgot* 
forkful  world;  but  we 
iplaon  that  we  touched 
Ua  ground  in  our  review 
nrean.  Did  not  we  start 
(oniH>ut  soils,  &c  dee.  &e.  ? 
p  therefore,  say  a  very  few 
MUdier  point  of  our  creeds 
e  have  heard  heterodoxy 
iome  who  might  have 
er,  and  who  have,  indeed, 
sAtted  their  theory  by  their 

ition  is  one  which  must 
nplexed  those  who  hav?0 
ion  the  art  of  poetry.  Is 
to  a  poet,  or  to  a  critic^ 
itigated  its  laws?  Thenatu- 
sf  thedonbtareftrst,  Theo* 
le  poet  writes  by  feelii^— 
de  judges  by  feeling.  But 
ition  of  laws  seems  to  be 
Mh  composition  and  eriti« 
the  dominion  of  feelings 
rring  it  to  an  inadequate 
ison— intellect.  Secondly^ 
nit— viz.  that  certain  poets, 
dier  artists,  have  been  too 
■  Milton  in  his  language 
¥ordsworth  in  thought  is 
e  any  such  necessary  con- 
If  there  were,  it  mignt  not 
!jffc-4t  might  be  merely  the 
a  partkmlar  poet  to  the 
the  art.  But  it  does  not 
thought  must  necessarily 
ling.  The  natord  result 
y  tSat  it  will  support  and 


Two  wHys  may  be  iSbnoAlUsA  fA 
whldi  the  iniurioaa  eilbet  will  fua^ 
pen,  both  resolvable  foto  this  one,  tigft 
the  Poet  thtls'loses  the  native  ordinal 
passion  of  his  art  Oneis,  that  he  be^  N 
comes  changed  in  his  int^eetnal  dl** 
positions,  seddng  priiidplei  not  id 
suboidination  and  subtetvieney  tor  hiri 
art,— -but  Ibr  themselves, — turning' 
from  a  poet  into  a  philosophical  critic; 
Perhaps,  if  the  secret  be  searcbedj 
gradually  uniting  his  pleasure  of  sel& 
consdonsnesi  more  with  inteUectoal 
discovery,  and  less  witfathe  proper 
work  and  love  of  poetry.  So  that  he 
may  come  at  last  to  wnte,  in  order  tb 
illustrate  his  theories— making  the 
art  subordinate  and  subservient  to 
that  science  which  should  liave  IbeM 
so  to  it ;  reveriing  precedeno&-HBaii« 
sation— -Everything.  T»  the  phiksoi- 
^r.  this  must  be  a  right  mcedeneis.' 
To  the  poet  a  wrong  one.  Thesetxmd 
way  is  very  Hke  the  last  part  of  thb 
first,  moro  particulariaed.  I41WS  tan 
a  light  |o  the  mind,  if  they  guide  & 
unfit:  if  the^aredistincdy  presoit, 
they  are  usually  fetters.  That  is  ttf 
say,  if  the  law  is  distinctly  present  be^ 
fore  it  is  obeyed,  it  subjects  the  mind  ^ 
if  it  only  gradually  beoomcs  prcMut 
at  last,  from  havinff  been  obeyed,  that 
is  good.  Laws  belong  to  the  csJmdf^ 
the  mind.  But  the  tenroer  of  coniposf*  ' 
tion  is  impetuous  self-will:  seeming 
lawlessness,  only  that  there  is  an  ua« 
perceived  instinct-like  law,  that  la 
reallr  vigilant  and  regulateaT  A  to* 
toredf  truned-up  poet  of  nde  ii  libD* 
cdved  of  as  the  extinctioo  of  poetiy-^ 
a  perfect  no-poet  His  raliid  la  sab^ 
jeeted  to  laws  given  him  from  otbetil} 
and,  tfaereftn^a  certain  degree  of  ibif 
and  unsdf-nliance  rrions  over  bb 
work.  He  obeys  no  bicUUng  within  | 
but  a  memory  of  rules.  Svery  tlung 
has  been  done  to  withdraw  him  from 
trusting  to  impulse,  by  fdving  hioi 
another  trust,  the  least  like  impnlst 
whidi  is  perpetually  and  essentially 
variaUe,— namdy,an  invariable  Coda^ 

Will  it  not  happen  diat  the  poet 
who  has  studied  too  deeply,  (this  H 
feeblv  expressed— he  cannot  studv  tdo 
deeply,)  nut  who  has  withdrawn  ma* 
self  too  mudi  out  of  the  passion  Into 
the  speeulatfam  of  the  art*  wiQ  pot 
himaelf  into  file  condition  of  the  trun* 
ed  poet?— tiiat  he  will  deatlroy  hH 
relimoe  upon  his  own 'impulses?-* 
that  be  wiU  mdce  up  a  false  and  fabi 
titioiii  ti«at  in  tuk^thftl  \a)^  xs»^ 
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tions  intcUcctually  oonocivcd  ?  and  be* 
cxime^  like  l^e  others  subject  to  a  me- 
mory of  rules.  He  is  in  this  happier, 
that  the  rules  are  of  his  own  disco ve« 
tj  j  but  in  this,  on  the  sime  footing 
tnat  they  are  external  to  the  present 
moments,  though  brought  f^om  former 
moments,  of  his  own  mmd;  and,  there- 
fore, in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of 
composition,  which  is  essentially  a 
spirit  bom,  as  it  were,  at  every  mo- 
ment of  the  moment. 

This  seems  the  cause  of  the  effect. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary.  All  that  is 
requisite  is,  that  the  Poet  should  not 
ima^ne,  that  to  have  thought  on  liis 
art,  is  to  exempt  him  from  feeling  it,  but 
know  that  the  more  he  thinks,  ne  lays 
on  himself  an  obligation  to  the  more 
feeling. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  no  great 
broad  lights  have  been  thrown  on  the 
mysteries  of  men's  minds  since  the 
days  of  the  great  poets,  moralists,  and 
metaphysicians  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  seem  to  feel  more  profoundly  than 
they— to  see,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
world.  The  things  of  that  world  are 
of  such  surpassing  worth,  that  in  cer- 
tain awe*struck  moods,  we  regard  them 
as  almost  above  the  province  of  Poetry* 
Since  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  all 
moral  thought  has  been  sanctified  by 
Religion.  Religion  has  given  it  a  purity, 
A  solemnity,  a  sublimitv,  which,  even 
among  the  noblest  of  tne  heathen,  we 
shall  look  for  in  vain.  The  know- 
ledge that  shone  but  by  fits  and  dimly 
on  the  eyes  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
**  that  rolled  in  vain  to  find  the  light," 
has  descended  ever  many  lands  into 
**  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie," — ^and 
thoughts  are  familiar  there,  beneath 
the  low  and  smoky  roofs,  higher—su- 
blimer  far,  than  ever  flowed  from  the 
lip's  of  Grecian  sage,  meditating  among 
the  magnificence  of  his  pillaied  tem- 
ples. The  whole  condition  and  cha* 
racter  of  the  Human  Being— in  Chris- 
tian countries^-has  been  raised  up  to 
a  loftier  elevation ;  and  we  may  say 
that  human  nature  may  be  looked  at 
in  the  face  without  a  sense  of  degra- 
dation, even  when  it  wears  the  aspect 
of  poverty  and  distress.  Sinc^-that 
Rehgion  was  given  us,  and  not  before, 
has  been  felt  the  meaning  of  that  sub- 
lime expression— The  Brotherhood  of 
Man. 

-   Yet  it  is  just  as  true-— that  there 

is  as  much  misery  and  suffering  in 

Cbristeiidom— ^ay,  far  more  of  tbem 
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all— than  troubled  and  tore  men'i 
hearts  during  the  reign  of  aU  thorn 
superstitions  and  idolatries.  Bttt  with 
what  difiTerent  feelings  is  it  aU  though 
of — spoken  of— looked  at«-alleviated 
—  rcpented-^expiated— atoned  for— 
now  r  In  the  olaen  time,  such  was  dw 
prostration  of  "  the  million,"  that  it 
was  only  when  seen  in  high  placeithat 
even  Guilt  and  Sin  were  felt  to  be  ap* 
palling — ^Remorse  was  the  priidlm 
of  Kings  and  Princes — and  the  Frnrwi 
shook  their  scources  but  before  the 
eyes  of  the  high-born,  whose  crima 
had  brought  eclipse  across  the  anees- 
Btral  glories  of  some  ancient  line. 

But  we  now  know  that  there  is  but 
one  origin,  from  which  flow  all  disas- 
trous issues,  alike  to  the  King  and  the 
beggar.  It  is  Sin  that  does  "  widi  the 
lofty  equalize  the  low,"— ^and'the  same 
deep-felt  community  of  guilt  and 
groans  which  renders  Religion  awfViI 
—has  given  to  poetry,  inalowerdqg;ree^ 
something  of  uic  same  charaeter-^as 
made  it  far  more  profoundly  tender, 
more  overpowerfuLly  pathetic,  more 
humane  and  thoughtful  far,  mora 
humble  as  well  as  more  hi|jb,  like 
Christian  Charity,  more  comprriiea- 
sive ;  nay,  we  may  say,  like  Christian 
Faith,  felt  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
given,  to  be  trom  on  high ;  and  if  not 
utterly  destroyed,  darkened  and  mi« 
serably  weakened  by  a  wicked  or  vi- 
cious life. 

Wc  may  affirm,  then,  that  as  hu- 
man nature  has  been  so  greatly  puri- 
fied and  elevated  by  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, Poetiy,  which  deals  with  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  dearest  and  most 
intimate  concerns,  must  have  partakea 
of  that  purity  and  that  elevatum— 
and  that  it  ma^  now  be  a  far  holier  and 
more  sacred  inspiration,  than  when 
it  was  fabled  to  be  the  gift  of  ApoUo 
and  the  Muses.  We  may  not  circau* 
scribe  its  sphere.  To  what  cerulean 
heights  shall  not  the  iving  of  Poetr? 
soar?  Into  what  dungeon-gloom  shsU 
she  not  descend  ?  If  such  be  ner  powen 
and  privileges,  shall  Poetry  not  be  dw 
servant  and  minister  of  Religion  ? 

If  from  moral  fictions  of  life.  Reli- 
gion bo  altogether  excluded,  then,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  waste  of  words,  (0 
show  that  tliey  must  be  worse  thta 
worthless.  They  must  be,  not  impef^ 
feet  merely,  but  false,  and  not  nbe. 
merely,  but  calumnious  against  ha- 
man  nature.  The  agoniea  of  posskm 
ft\Ti^,  men  down  to  Uic  dust  on  tbdr 


ilitiies,  ntting  alone  in  their 
led  chamben  of  deqiair.  But 
r  or  later,  all  eyes,  all  heasta 
or  comfort  to  God.  The  cold* 
leftaphjBicid  analyst  could  not 


k  that  from  his  elegies,  hia 
§,  and  his  songs,  which,  whe« 
oaamQil  or  exulting,  are  inspi* 
rthe  life-long,  life-deep  convio- 
hat  all  the  greatness  of  the  pre« 
bbttt  for  the  future,  that  the 
■  of  this  passing  earth  are  wor« 
!  Us  lyre,  only  because  it  is  over<i 
mad  by  the  eternal  hesTena. 
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or  sodte  them  motionless  aa    humble  and  '  unpretcndlhg  Ihougfar 

they  bo— yet  if  hm  and  there  a  page,- 
not  uninspired  by  thaqiiritof  Tmtlir' 
iknd  Fsoth,  and  Hope,  and  Charitj^M 
that  ia  religion-— wfll  be  hdd  tip  De« 
ibre  the  ingle  lig^t,  dose  to  the  erar 
ifai,  ia  his  sa^^  oiumeration  <^  of  the  pious  natriareh,  sitfinff  intll 
I  particulur  hjor,"  that  ia  twist-  his  ehiloren's  oiildren  roundhS  kneas 
I  mtwisted  by  him  into  a  sort  of  —nor  wiU  any  one  sentiment,  cb'aai 
tie— and  surely  the  impassioned  tened  bv  that  fire  that  tempers  the  aa^  - 
Ulosophic^  poet  will  not,  dare,  end  linVs  that  bind  together  the  bro« 
the  spirit  that  is  within  him,    therhopd  of  man,  escape  the  solemv 

aeardi  of  a  soul,  simple  and  strong  iw 
ita  Bibto-tanght  wisoom,  und  hsppy 
to  feel  and  own  communion  of  holy 
thought  with  one  unknown— ^evea 
perhaps  by  name-«-that  although  dead 
yet  speaketh— and^  without  supersti* 
tion,  is  numbered  among  the  aainta 
of  that  lowly  household. 
He  who  knows  that  he  writes  in  the 
|.  though  the  total  exclusion  of  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  lore  of  man, 
km  fnmi  Fdetry  aspiring  to  be  a  wiU  not  arrest  the  thoudits  that  floift 
n  of  the  life  or  soul  of  man,  be  from  his  pen,  because  he  knows  thalt 
kady  destettctive  of  its  Tory  ea«  they  may**wiU  be— insulted  and  niH 
— Mw,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  faned  by  the  ,nanie  of  cant,  ana  lie 
Bt  bouids  to  this  8[»rit— how  himself  held  yp  ^^  hypocrite.  U 
wa  limit  it^-measure  it— and  some  hand^  ridicule  is,  mdeed,  a  ter« 
)gm  it  to  the  curb  of  critical  riUe  weapon*  It  is  terrible  in  the 
Jtf  Jf  Religion  be  indeed  all««  hands  of  indignant  geninsi,  brandiaja 
,f[na  there  are  none  openly  who  the  andacloua  ibr^^  of  falsehood 
that,  must  we^  nevertheless,  deal  or  pdlution.  But  ridieule  in  thai 
U  only  in  allusion— bint  it  as  if  hands,  either  of  edkUbloodedor  info* 
en  half  afraid  of  iu  spirit,  half  riated  Malice,  ia  hsrmleai  as  a  bireh^ 
led— and  cunningly  contrive  to  rod  in  the  palsied  fingers  of  a  sdptfw 
our  credit  as  Clmstians,  with-  annuated  beldam,  who,  in  her  Ulcaiw 
tdgecting  ourselves  to  the  eon«    eyed  dotage,  has  lost  her  schooL  Tha 

-^ — "'  *'- «       scorn,  even    Bird  of  Paradise  might  float  in  the 

snnshine  unharmed  all  its  beantifid 
life»long,  although  all  the  spostsmetf 
of  Codudgne  wete  to  keep  flnngat  tha 
star-like  momago,  during  the  Chrirt* 
mas  holidsys  ofa  thousand  years. 

On  some  other  occssion,  we  shall 

endeavour  to  apply  these  imperlSeet 

remarks^  in  commendation  or  censure^ 

to  the  works  of  our  great  living  poeta. 

imcet,'  with  diseaaed  spleen,  who    Meanwhile,  we  must  say  a  few  wetdt 

obscure  Review,  revile  and    about  Mr  Montgomery,  whose  naiiM! 

we  are  happy  to  write  down  moiao^ 
that  sacred  band. 

Mr  MontgomeiT  is  a  religioaipoeU 
Hia  populan^,  wnieh  ia  greats  ha% 
sratill  more  unpuUishable— but  by  soma  scribes  of  the  above  stamp 
u  hdd  the  even  tenor  of  your  and  adiod,  been  attributed  chiefly  to 
aHursd  tlut  the  beauty  wnich  the poswr of  seetarianiam.  Heis^wt 
B^and  the  Lond  of  natuBs,  hava  bdieve^  a  sectary;  and  if  all  seela 
iA  to  your  eyes  and  your  faeurt^  were  aniasated  By  the  tgUt  thai 
Amn  afanMil,  **  in  woida  that  breathea  throughout  hia  poetry»  urn 
to  jnd  thontfita  that  bum,"  will  ahonkl  have  no  fiaaiu  fbr-the  saftty 
•  apffiaad  to  peridi,  but  wiU  and  alsbiKty  of*  tfao  KstabKahad 
'  lilb,    your  bookM*    Qhodb  -VaKiat]MX.«l& 


•emigntened  sge,  has,<*-themoiw 
ipity,  by  men  conacious  of  their 
a  jmd  virtue,— f  been  feared  a* 
fttal  than  deaths 
a  Let  there  be  no  eonfpromiao 
an  fidse  taste  and  true  Rjeligion. 
r  to  be  condemned  by  all  the 
lieal  publications  in  Great  Bri« 
ban  your  own  oonsdenoe.    Let 


Ityon  to  his  heart's  discontent,  in 
■  league  with  the  black-bOed 
nacd  who,  sickened  by  your  sue* 
baa  long  laboured  in  vam  to  edit 
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was  she  built,  and  by  that  lolf-same  shall  not  wither^  pUmtcd  on  thcbmb 

spirit  were  her  founilations  dug  in  a  of  "  that  riyer  whose  streuns  make 

rock.    Many  are  die  lights— solemn  glad  the  city  of  the  Lord." 

and  awful  all— in  which  the  eyes  of  Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  why  poetry, 

us  mortal  creatures  may  see  the  Chris-  oonoeived  in  the  spirit  of  m  moat  ex« 

tian  dispensation.    Friends,  looking  elusive  sectarianism^  might  not  be  of 

down  from  the  top  of  a  high  moun-  ft  very  high  order,  and  powerfblly 


lain,  on  a  city-sprinkled  plain,  have  impressive  on  minds  whooe  ri 

each  his  own  vision  of  imagination —  tenets  were  most  irreooadlable  and 

each  his  own  sinking  or  swelling  of  hostile  to  those  of  the  sect.    Feelingi 

heart.    They  urge  no  inquisition  into  by  being  imduly  concentrated^  ire  not 

the  peculiar  affections  of  each  other's  thereby  necessarily  enfeebled^-on  the 

■ecret  souls— all  assured  from  what  contrary,  often  strengthened;  and  there 

each  knows  of  his  brother,  that  every  is  a  grand  austerityy  which-  the  ioa* 

eve  there  sees  God — ^that  every  tongue  giiiation  more  than  admires— >idiidi 

tnat  has  the  gift  of  lofty  utterance,  the    conscience   scarcely    condemns. 

will  sing  his  praises  aloud — that  the  The    feeling    the    conviction   from 

Ups  that  remain  silent,  are  mute  in  which  that  austerity  grows,  is  in  itsdf 

auoration — and  that  all  the  distinc-  right;  for  it  is  a  feeling; — aoonvictim 

tions  of  habits,  customs,  professions,  of  the  perfect  righteousneiB  of  God— 

modes  of  life,  even  natural  constitu-  the  utter  worthlessness  of  self-lefi 

tion  and  form  of  character,  are,  if  not  man — the  awful  sanctity  of  duty,— 

lost,  blended  together  in  mild  amal-*  and  the  dreadfulness  of  toe  judgnent- 

gamation  under  the  common  atmos«  doom,  from  which  no  soul  is  safe,  till 

Shore  of  emotion,  even  as  the  towers,  the  seals  have  been  broken,  and  the 
omcs,  and  temples,  are  all  softly  or  Archangel  has  blown  his  trumpet.  A 
brightly  interfused  with  the  huts,  cots,  religion  planted  in  such  oonwtiona 
and  homesteads — the  whole  scene  be-  as  these,  may  become  dark  ami  disor* 
low  harmoniously  beautiful,  because  dered  in  its  future  growth  withip  the 
all  inhabited  by  beings  created  by  the  spirit ;  and  the  tree,  though  osfood 
same  God — ^in  his  own  image — and  seed,  and  in  a  strong  soil,  may  eome 
destined  for  the  same  immortsjity.  to  be  loaden  with  bitter  fruit,  and  the 
.  It  is  base,  therefore,  and  false,  to  very  droppings  of  its  leaves  nuy  be 
attribute,  in  an  invidious  sense,  any  pernicious  to  all  who  rest  within  its 
of  Mr  Montgomery's  fame  to  any  such  shade.  Still  such  shelter  is  better  in 
cause.  No  doubt  many  persons  read  the  blast,  than  the  trunk  of  a  dead 
his  poetry  on  account  of  its  religion,  faith ;  and  such  food,  unwholesome 
who,butfor  that,  would  not  have  read  though  it  be,  is  not  so  miserable  u 
it ;  and,  no  doubt,  too,  many  of  these  fiimine  to  a  hungry  souL 
neither  feel  nor  understand  it.  But  Grant,  then,  Uiat  there  may  be  in 
so,  too,  do  many  persons  read  Words*  Mr  Montgomery's  poetry  certain  sen- 
worth's  poetry  on  account  of  its  reli«  timcnts,  which,  in  want  of  a  beUer 
gion — thereligionof  the  woods— who,  word,  we  call  Sectarian.  They  are 
but  for  that,  would  not  have  read  it ;  not  necessarily  false,  although  not  per* 
and  so  too,  many  of  these  neither  feel  fectly  reconcilable  to  our  own  cned, 
Jior  understand  it.  So  is  it  with  the  which,  we  shall  suppose,  is  true.  On 
common  manners  painting,  poetry  of  the  contrary,  we  ma^  be  made  mudi 
Crabbe — the  dark  passion  painting  poe-  the  better  and  the  wiser  men,  by  me* 
try  of  Byron — the  nigh  romance  paint-  ditaiing  upon  them;  for  while  they 
ing  poetry  of  Scott — and  so  on  with  may,  perhaps,  ^and  we  are  merdf 
Moore,  Coleridge,  Southey,  &c.&c.&c  making  a  supposition,)  be  too  stronm 
But  it  is  to  the  mens  diviniur,  how-  felt  by  him — they  may  be  too  feoMy 
ever  displayed,  that  they  all  owe  their  felt  by  us — they  may,  perhm,  be  n* 
fame.  Had  Mr  Montgomery  not  been  ther  blots  on  the  beauty  of  his  poetiy 
a  true  poet,  all  the  Heligious  Maga-  than  of  his  faithr— and  if,  m  soma  dt* 
sines  in  the  world  would  not  have  gree,  ofiensive  in  the  composidon  oTa 
saved  his  name  from  forgetfulness  and  poem,  far  less  so,  or  not  at  all,  in  that 
oblivien.  He  might  have  flaunted  his  of  a  life.  « 
day  like  the  melancholy  Poppy — ^me«  It  is  somewhat  too  late  in  the  day 
lancholy  in  all  its  ill-seen  tea  gaudi-  to  publish  a  formal  disquisition  on 
ness — but  as  it  is,  he  is  like  the  Rose  the  peculiar  powers  of  this  poet ;  yet 
of  Sharon,  whose  balm  and  beauty  there  ia  no  impropriety  in  our  tluim* 
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ing  out  a  few  sentences  of  cordial  pa- 
nugyric  on  his  very  delightful  genius^ 
for  it  has  so  happened,  that  no  per* 
fectly  fitting  opportunity  has,  for  a 
good  many  years,  been  affimlcd  us,  of 
criticising  any  of  his  productions.  We 
have  always  spoken  kindly  of  Mr 
Montgomery,  yet  we  do  take  some 
little  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  ha- 
ving more  frequently  mentioned  his 
name,  along  with  those  of  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  Moore, 
Coleridge,  and  ''  the  resL"  We  re« 
joioe  to  see  all  his  poetry  collected, 
and  we  have  placed  the  volumes  along- 
atide  of  those  of  whom  we  love  to  say— 

''  Blessings  be  with  tilicm,  and  eternal 

praise. 
The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us 

heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly 

lays." 

His  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  was 
waylaid,  and,  as  some  thought,  mur- 
dered on  his  first  making  his  appear- 
ance in  Scotland.  But  a  mountaineer 
stands  much  mauling ;  and  he  is  alive, 
though  with  a  few  scars  on  his  fore- 
head«  and  merry  to  this  day.  I'hat, 
hbwerer,  is  certainly  the  least  success- 
ful of  all  Mr  Montgomery's  more  am- 
bitious poems.  The  plan  of  it  is  with- 
out originality,  or  felicity  of  any  kind, 
and  the  versification,  though  easy  and 
flowing,  is  very  monotonous — very 
nmch  in  the  style  of  the  see-saw 
school.  We  cannot  sincerely  say  that 
it  contains  any  very  fine  passages; 
and  had  Mr  Montgomery  written  no- 
thing else,  his  name  would  have  had 
but  a  faint  sound  to  our  ears.  Most 
of  it  is  simple  and  natural  enough ; 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  warm  and  glowing ;  and  the  whole 
is  apreeably  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  But  that  is  not  enough 
for  a  poem  that  has  any  pretensions 
to  a  long  life.  It  never  thrills  the 
blood — ^we  mean  it  never  thrilled  our 
blood— and  although  we  are  proud 
that  Mr  Montgomery  is  a  Scotsman, 
we  should  not  have  found  that  out 
from  his  talk  about  torrents,  water- 
falls, woods,  and  mountains,  in  that 
poem.  It  is  still  read,  however,  and 
will  continue  to  be— -but  chiefly  for 
that  reflected  light  tliat  has  fallen  on 
it  from  his  genius  since  risen  to  the 
meridian — ^yct,  wo  trust,  far  firom  its 
setting — ^bright  and  beuutiful  in  its 
decline. 

Vol.  XXII. 
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The  West  Indies"  displays  far 
greater  power,  and  contains  many  vi« 
gorous,  some  magnificent  passages. 
But  we  cannot  think  the  subject  a 
good  one.  It  was  written  in  honour 
of  the  alK>lition  of  the  Slave  Tnde  by 
the  British  Legislature,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  high,  holy, 
exulting,  and  triumphant  Hymn.  But 
it  is  a  laboured  composition,  in  four 

Earts,  and  extremely  historical.  The  - 
eart  of  Montgomery — the  man — ^nc- ' 
ver  gets  cold  throughout  the  whole 
composition ;  but  the  imagination  of 
Montgomery — the  noet — frequently 
does ;  he  often  spealcs  from  book  ra- 
ther than  bosom,  and  shews,  that  h(; 
not  only  feels  his  subject,  but  has 
studied  it— that  he  has  read  all  the 
(Mlmphlets  on  both  sides  of  the  ^ues-« 
tion,  and  that  there  was  not  a  singli* 
svllable  deserving  any  answer  but 
abuse  in  all  those  of  the  anti-aboli« 
tionists.  His  indignation  is  not  al* 
ways  dignified — ^his  Muse  sometimes 
is  a  scold — and  he  trusts  too  much,  in 
exciting  pity  and  terror,  to  the  clank 
of  cliains.  Still  it  is  by  far  the  best 
poem  we  ever  saw  on  the  subjectr— 
there  are  strokes  of  power  and  touches 
of  pathos  in  every  other  page — tlio 
episodical  passages  are  very  ooautiful, 
—and  the  common*  places  about  the 
futiire  civilization  of  Africa,  along  all 
her  coasts^  and  tlirough  the  heart  of 
her  central  deserts,  are  expressed  in 
vivid  and  majestic  imngery,  so  that 
the  poem  has  a  "  diapason'  close,  ami 
the  reader,  as  he  lays  it  down,  devout- 
ly wishes  that  fetters  may  never  more 
enchain  the 

"  Kings  of  the  desert — men  whose  state- 
ly tread 
Brings  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  liber- 
•  ty." 

The  «  West-Indies"  might  be  writ- 
ion  about,  now,  in  a  very  diflTercnt 
strain,  by  such  a  man,  and  such  a  poet, 
as  Mr  Montgomerv*  Nobody  deu^nds 
slavery — nobody  but  abhors  it ;  but 
it  exists — and  must  exist — not  for 
ever — but  for  ages.  Let  good  laws 
take  place  of  bad — ^let  Justice  be  there, 
and  her  sister  Mercy  will  not  be  far. 
This  has  not  been  vet  done — but  it 
is  doing — and  let  the  holy  work  be 
watched  over  by  all  the  eyes  of  tlio 
free,  for  that  may  be  done,  although 
the  Atlantic  roars  between.  But  a 
truce  tu  all  indisiTiminatc  abitse  oi' 
West  India  v^ov\Wv^^v^»   V«X  >»*  vw'^ 


fear  to  look  in  a  Dktionary  at  the  notbedeffawleilofthcirjuatiiniie^iior 

ivoid— -Planter.  Let  oa  seek  to  ipread  branded  with  umleaerreid  coaHanely, . 

the  light  of  Ckriitianity  in  tkoae  «n«  contempt,  acorn,  and  hate,  bj  thote 

liappy  ialanda»  in  the  spirit  of  Christi-  who,  liviiig  theinielvea  among  "  Eng* 

anitv.  Let  ns  know,  that  even  a  state  land's  mv^stic  race  of  bmb,    do  ne- 

of  afavery  haa  its  own  peculiar  Tirtoes.  rerthdcas    anch  things  have  been-* 

All  slaves  are  not  flcnged  from  mom*  discharge  their  servants  atevcrv  tefm, 

iug  to  night— their  baicks  are  not  all  wi^out   characters — would  u   thi^ 

keot  raw,  fVom  debarkation  to  death,  could,  without  wages    and,  if  they 

All  slaves  are  not  in  perpetual  con-  durst,  not  without  Wowa    who  haw 

i^iracy  against  their  masters  and  mis*  frowned  their  wivea  into  UMlandiolyp 

tresaes,  in  whose  blood  the^  bum  to  dip  and  their  diildren  into  suUen  nnitc»~ 

their  sable  hands,  avenging  the  mar*  who,  rather  than  a  pheasant  abooU 

lyrdom  of  him  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  be  poached  from  a  ynaaye,  woidd  ace 

Congo,  who  was  kept  three  days  dying  the  finest  lads  of  the  viUaapB  mangled: 

ill  a  cage,  beneath  the  tearing  hunger  in  man«tnipa,  or  shot  thnNuch  the. 

of  \nr&  of  prey,  and  the  insatiable  heart  by  spring-guns— who  acfl  thdr- 

thirst  of  a  cloud  of  insects-^till  he  ancient  hereditary  honours,  to  enable, 

added  a  codicil  to  his  last  oral  will  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  woeai  and 

and  testament,  bequeathing  to  every  wicketiest  West  Indian  planters  that 

negro  a  portion  of  his  revenge-«"and  erer  propagated  mulattoea  to  vote,  not 

tlien  poured  out  his  soul  in  an  agonj  only  against  the  liberties  of  England, 

of  curses  against  his  murderers,  in  bis  but  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  the 

own  fierce  country's  tongue,  beneath  world. 

the  flappings  of  the  vulture's  wings.  "  Greenland"  is  in  all  things— oon« 
Such  horrors  are  now  no  more—  ception— designs-plan— executioii— 
tliough  horrors  enow  there  must  ever  infinitely  superior  to  the  "  West  In* 
be,  aa  long  as  that  hideous  chasm  dies,'' and  or  itself  prores  Mr  Montgo- 
yawns  that  divides  the  Freeman  and  mery's  title  to  the  honours  of  the  Ijrre. 
the  Slave.   But  the  philanthropists  of  The  subject  is  admirably  well  MBied 
this  country  have  already  **  supped  to  his  senius — and  the  poem  ia  per* 
full  of  horrors" — ^more  especially  the  vaded  by  a  noble  enthusiasm.    The 
Ladies.     Let  them  turn  their  eyes  descriptions  of  scenery  are  truly  bean- 
lowards  whatever  there  may  be  of  tiful — the  holy  zeal  of  the  Mora- 
peace,  and  contentment,  and  resigns*  vian  Missionaries  finds  in  him  a  poet 
tion,  and  humility,  and  death-strong  fervently  pious  as  themselves,  and  his 
love  toward  their  white  masters  and  soul  bums  within  him  aa  he  muses 
inistreeses,  and  all  their  pale  pieoo«  and  meditates  on  their  unwearied  and 
ninies,  in  the  black  bosoms  of  gnzsly*  triumphant  virtue.      We    are   with 
pated  nourices,  who  have  been  slaves  them  on  the  voyage— poetically,  yet 
for  a  century  and  a  half— for  negresses  not  too  poetically  described— live  with 
live,  in  spite  of  all  tbeir  torments,  to  th^  brethren^and   love   and  vene* 
inoedibly   extreme   old   age.      Let  rate  and  bless  them— more  and  more 
them  not  shut  their  eyes  against  such  -^as  diey  pursue  their  saving  eon- 
pleasant  and  soothing  sights  aa  these,  quests  under  the  sign  of  the  Ooss. 
although  they  should  force  them  to  There  is  no  violent  vituperation  here 
modify  thdr  norror,  and  to  wonder-*  —no  angry  remonstrances — ^no  fierce, 
if  he  were  to  heu:  of  such  unnatural  yet   feeble   fighting— in   the    port's 
nourices  among  n^essea — what  Mr  neart,  aa  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Weit 
Wilberforce  wmild  say*  The  less  hap*  Indies,"  against  a  ay  stem   of  evil 
uinesB— the  less  kindness — the  less  which  Time  himself,  perhaps^  most 
love — and  the  less  liberty  {'*  Alas !"  overthrow.    The  Moravian  misaioii- 
said  Madam  Roland,  at  the  foot  of  aries  have  fl;one  to  some  of  nature's 
the  scafibld— ''  Alas!  liberty,  what  dreariest  and  most  solitary  shores^  tofift 
crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  thy  up  those  whom  nature's  own  aeverity 
nsme !")  there  are  in  any  land,  the  seemed  to  have  there  condemned  to  s 
more  ought  to  be  made  of  them— the  Issting  lot  of  darknesa  and  distren* 
more  tenderly  they  ought  to  be  six>kcn  Tliey  sre  left  free  to  carry  on  their 
and  written  of,  that  they  may  strength*  work,  except  by  the  ice,  and  the  fW)6t> 
en  and  extend— that  they  who,  in  such  and  the  snow,    llie  tcrrora  of  an  un- 
i'jrcumstaiKcs,  enjoy  them,  may  value  known  re^on  to  their  imaginatioos, 
thcoi  the  more,  and  thatthey,  who  m  axe  asuoihm^ — and  they  arecalm  ^ 
MicZi  ('JrcumsUinces  bestow  them .  mav  \i\\\vl^<(^  \xv/a^'W«\  ^  i3\\^  Wvms. 


Cold  and  hanl  miut  that  kom  be  that 
is  iMt  amblimely  moved  by  the  devo» 
tioK  of  those  true  and  faiUiM  aer- 
vmnta  of  the  Lord ;  yet  efen  if  there 
be  a  Chriatian  with  such  a  hearti  hia 
£uiey  will  be  aiected  by  the  wildoeaa 
— 4lie  louelincaa  the  dreariDei8-->the 
lemoteneaa  of  the  regiona  in  which 
the  Poet's  genius  confines  him  by  a 
a|)dl,— and  the  Deilit  himself,  who 
loves  hia  kind,  will  be  almost  kindled 
into  a  Chriatian.  The  Fifth  Canto, 
deacribing  the  depopulation  of  the 
Norw^;ian  Cidonies,  on  the  Eastern 
Coaat  of  Grreenland,  and  die  abaa« 
donnaent  of  intercourse  with  it  from 
Europe,  iu  oonsequenbe  of  the  Arctic 
icea,  about  the  banning  of  the  fif- 
teenthcentury— >i8  throughout— we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  ifr— sublime. 

The ''  Woild,  before  the  FUMd," 
feema  with  the  finest  poetry ;  but  b1« 
though  we  have  much  to  say  about  it^ 
both  of  praise  and  censure,  we  must 
neftain ;  Ibr,  if  not,  what  is  to  become 
of  the ''  Pelican  Island  ?" 

Neverthdcss  a  few  w<Hrds-Hmd  but 
a  few— we  must  say  about  Mr  Mont* 
goner/s  numerous  smudler  poems. 

Tbtf  are  all  stamped  with  the  cha- 
Vttcter  of  the  man.    Most  of  them  are 
breathingB  of  hia  own  devout  spirit, 
either  delighted  or  awed  by  a  sense  of 
Che  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  to« 
vraida  itaelf,  or  tremblingly  alive,  not 
in  mere  sensibility  to  human  virtues 
and  Joys,  crimes  and  aorrows,  for  that 
often  MongB  to  the  diseased  and  de« 
praved,  but  in  aolemn,  moral,  and 
fdigkma  thought,  to  all  of  good  or 
evil  befalling  nia  brethren  o£  man* 
kind.   '^  A  aparrow  cannot  fidl  to  the 
ground"— a  flower  of  the  field  cannot 
vrither  immediately  before  his  eyes-* 
without  awakening  in  hia  heart  such 
thottghta  as  we  may  believe  God  iu* 
tended  should  be  awakened  even  by 
such  sights  aa  these ;  for  the  fidl  of  a 
aparrow  is  a  scriptural  illustration  of 
Ids  providence,  and  his  hand  firamed 
the  lily,  whose  arrav  ia  more  royal 
than  was  that  of  Solomon  in  all  nis 
glory.    Herein  he  resembles  Words* 
worth— len  profound  certainly — ^less 
lofty — Bx  in  Its  holiest  hours  the  divine 
spirit  of  Wordsworth  walks  by  itself— 
unapproachable— on  the  earth  it  beau* 
tifio.  Mr  Montgomery's  poetical  mcty 
seems,  more  nrevalent  over  hia  whole 
character,  to  oelong  more  permanent* 
]y  to  the  man.     Perh^,  althoogh 
we  shall  not  say  so,  it  may  be  more 
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simple,  natural,  and  tme.  More  ae* 
oordant,  it  certainly  is,  with  the  wfokm 
pathies  ef  ordinary  minds.  Tho  piety 
of  his  poetry  is  far  more  Christian  thaa 
that  of  Wordsworth's.  It  is  in  all  his 
feelings,  all  his  thoughts,  all  hia  ima* 
gery ;  and  at  the  dose  of  most  of  hia 
beautiful  compositions,  which  are  ao 
often  avowals,  confessions,  prayera. 
thanksgiving  we  feel,  not  the  morale 
but  the  religion  of  his  song.  He  ''  im« 

groves"  all  the  ''occasions"  of  thia 
fe,  because  he  has  an  "  eye  that 
broods  on  its  own  heart:"  and  that 
heart  is  impressed  by  all  lights  and 
diadows,  liiLe  a  river  or  lake,  whose 
waters  are  pure,  pure  in  their  aouroes, 
and  in  their  course.  He  is,  manifleat* 
ly,  a  man  of  the  kindliest  home-a£&e* 
tions :  and  these,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  commonest  of  all,  preserved 
to  nim  in  unabated  glow  uid  firesh* 
ness,  by  innocence  and  piety,  often 

five  vent  to  themselves,  in  little 
ymns,  and  ode-like  strains,  of  which 
the  rich  and  even  novel  imagery 
shews  how  close  ia  the  connexion 
between  a  pure  heart  and  a  fine 
fancy,  and  that  the  flowers  of  poetry 
may  be  brought  from  afar,  nor  yet  lie 
felt  to  be  exotics — to  intertwine  with 
the  very  simplest  domestic  feelings 
and  thoughts — so  simple,  ao  perfectly 
human,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  sur* 
prise  on  seeing  them  capable  of  sudi 
adornment,  and  more  than  a  touch  of 
pleasure  on  feeling  how  much  that 
adornment  becomes  them— brighten- 
in|;  without  changing,  and  adding  ad- 
miration to  delight— wonder  to  love. 

Mr  Montgomery,  too,  is  almost  as 
much  of  an  egotist  as  Wordsworth  ; 
and  thence,  fiequently,  his  power. 
The  poet  who  keeps  all  the  appear- 
ances of  external  nature,  and  even  all 
the  pasuona  of  humanity,  at  arm's 
lenfftn,  that  he  may  gaxe  on,  inspect, 
study,  and  draw  their  portrdta,  cuher 
in  the  garb  they  ordinarily  wear,  or  in 
a  fuicy-dress,  is  likely  to  produce  a 
strong  likeness  indeed ;  yet  shall  hia 

Sictures  be  wanting  In  ease  and  firee* 
om — they  shall  ht  cold  and  stifle 
and  both  passion  and  imagination  shall 
desiderate  something  characteristic,  in 
nature,  of  the  mountain  or  the  man. 
But  the  poet  who  hugs  to  his  bosom 
every  thing  he  loves  or  admires — ^them* 
selves  or  the  thoughts  that  are  their 
shadows — who  is  himself  still  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  enchanted  circle — ^wbo^voL 
the  de\.U9A0iv  f)^  %  ^Vtou^  5x«iiM^^  v^ 
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nius,  absolutely  belieres  that  were  he 
to  die,  all  that  he  now  sees  and  hcara 
delighted,  would  die  with  him — who 
not  only  sees 

"  Poetic  visions  swarm  on  every  bougb/* 

but  the  history  of  all  his  own  most  8e« 
cret  emotions   written  on   the  very 
rocks — whogathers  up  the  manybeau« 
tiful  things  that  in  the  prodigality  of 
nature  lie  scattere<l  over  the  earth,  ne- 
glected or  unheeded,  and  the  more 
(learly,  the  more  passionately  loves 
them,  because  they  are  now  appropria- 
ted to  the  uses  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, who   will  by  her  alchemy  so 
further  brighten  them,  that  the  thou- 
sands of  eyes  that  formerly  passed 
(hem  by  unseen  or  scorned,  will  be 
dazzled  by  their  rare  and  transcendent 
lieauty — he  is  the  "  prevailing  poet  I" 
Mr  Montgomery  neither  seeks  nor 
fhuTM  tliose  dark  thoughts  that  will 
come  and  go,  night  and  day,  unbidden 
— forbidden — across  the  minds  of  all 
men — fortified  although  the  main  en- 
trances may  be — but  when  they  do  in- 
vade his   secret,    solitary  hours,   he 
turns  even  such  visitants  to  a  happy 
Account, — and  questions  them,  ghost- 
like as  they  arc,  concerning  both  the 
future  and  the  ]iast.    JMtlancholy  as 
of'ten  his  views  are,  Me  should  not 
suppose  him  a  man  of  other  than  a 
cheerful    mind ;    for  whenever    the 
theme  allows  or  demands  it,  Mr  Mont- 
gomery is  not  averse  to  a  sober  glee, 
ft  composed  gaiety  that,  although  wc 
cannot  say  ever  it  so  far  speaks  out  as 
to  deserve  to  be  called  absolutely  bril- 
liant, yet  lends  a  charm  to  his  lighter- 
toned  compositions,  which  it  is  i)ecu- 
liarlv  pleasant  now  and  then  to  feel 
in  the  writings  of  a  man  whose  ge« 
nius  is  naturally,  and  from  the  course 
of  life,  not  gloomy,  indeed,  but  pen- 
sive, and  less  disposed  to  indulge  itself 
in  smiles  than  in  tears. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  "  Pelican 
Island,"  the  best  of  all  Mr  Montgo- 
mery's poems — in  idea  the  most  ori- 
gins— ^in  execution  the  most  power- 
ful— although  in  both  very  imperfect. 
It  seems  to  have  evolved  itself,  hkc  a 
beautiful  tree  from  a  germ,  out  of  a 
single  passage  in  Captain  Flinders's 
Voyage  to  Terra  Australia,  in  which 
he  describes  one  of  the  numerous  gulfs 
which  indent  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  are  thickly  spotted  with 
soiall  ialanda,  one  of  which  ia  the 
undiwturhed  abode  of  PeHcaitfu    In 


Captain  Basil  Hall's  Voyage  to  the 
Island  of  Loo  Choo,  in  the  Chinese 
Seas,  Mr  Montgomery  met  with  an- 
other passage,  descriptive  of  the  for- 
mation of  coral  reefs,  which  impress- 
ed his  imagination ;  and  ftom  a  few 
words  about  Pelicans  and  coral  reefs, 
has  his  genius  constmcted  a  fine 
poem. 

He  supposes  himself  to  be  a  Spirit 
fastened  oy  some  unimaginable  chain 
to  one  s|K>t  or  region  of  tlie  globe,  appa- 
rently at  the  time  of  its  infancy  or  cre- 
ation. Here  he  remains  and  witnesses 
the  slow  and  silent  progress  of  things  ; 
tlie  gradual  multiplication,  first  of 
inanimate,  then  of  living  phenomena, 
delighted  with  continually  increasing 
beauty  and  wonder,  but  unsatisfied, 
and  with  an  innate  human  sympathy, 
(for  with  purely  spiritual  condition  of 
existence  lie  seems  to  be  conceived 
with  a  human  nature,)  desiring  that 
there  should  be  given  to  his  contem- 
plation beings  in  whom  his  ingenerate 
and  unsuppressible  yearnings  of  love 
may  be  ap]>eased.  There  is  something 
very  beautiful,  if  not  wholly  original,  in 
Mr  Montgomery's  delineation  of  the 
successive  degrees  in  which  this  desire 
is  gratified  always  more  and  more, 
vet  always  imperiectly,  by  tlie  various 
kinds  wiiich  are  brought  in  succes- 
sion upon  this  theatre  to  which  he  is 
confined,  progressively  peopling  the 
world: — till  the  utmost  approxima- 
tion of  the  interior  races  to  that  hi- 
therto unknown  like  kind,  in  which 
alone  this  uneasy  and  craving  appetite 
can  find  rest,  seems  to  be  attained  in 
the  humanly-afteetioned,  and,  we  sup- 
pose we  must  say,  with  the  requisite 
qualifications,  humanly-mannered  Pe- 
licans. 

We  must  give  a  quotation  or  two, 
however,  before  we  come  to  the  noble 
Pelicans— and  they  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

*'  Night,  silent,  cool*  transparent,  erown'd  Uicdiv; 
The  sky  receded  furUier  into  space. 
The  stars  eame  lower  down  to  meet  the  e)c. 
Till  the  whole  lieinisphere,  alive  with  liglit. 
Twinkled  trom  east  U)  wckt  by  one  consent. 
The  constellations  round  the  arctic  pole. 
That  never  set  to  us,  liere  scarcely  rose. 
But  in  their  Ktoad,  Orion  through  the  north 
Pursued  the  Pleiads ;  Sirius,  with  his  keen. 
Quick  scintillaiions,  in  the  senith  reign'd. 
The  south  unveil'd  il4  glories  ;~there,  the  Wolf, 
With  eyes  of  lightning,  watch'd  the  CentauiS 

spear; 
Throuiih  the  clear  hyaline,  Uic  Ship  of  llcarcn 
Came  niling  flnom  eternity  \  Uie  Dove, 
On  silver  pbuoaa.  wing'd  her  peeeeful  way ; 
Then,  at  the  IbnUtoaTar  Jatnnah'k  throne, 
The  Allar,  klAdlad  fkan  hb  pneanea,  MaiMl ; 


TfMHL  loo,  an  ckt  exocUtim,  meekly  ahone 
T^  Cton,  ^ka  vinlbnl  qC  iviMining  lAvr : 
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The  HcAvena  JecUred  the  glory  of  the  Lont, 
The  finnament  tlbplay'U  hia  handy>work. 

**  With  Acarce  inferior  luatre  glcam'd  the  sea, 
Whoie  wave*  were  Hpanglccl  witli  phoAphoric  fire. 
As  though  the  lightningn  there  had  spent  their 

•hafts, 
And  left  the  fragments  glittering  on  tlife  field. 

"  Next  mom,  in  mockery  of  a  storm,  thebrcexe 
And  waters  skirmlsh'd ;  bubblo-armicii  fought 
Millions  of  battles  on  the  crested  surges. 
And  where  they  full,  all  cover'd  with  their  glory. 
Traced  in  white  fiNun  on  the  cerulean  main 
Paths,  like  the  milky-way  among  the  stars. 

« 

*'  Charm'il  with  the  spectacle,  yet  deeply  touch'd 
With  a  forlorn  and  not  untender  feelii^g^ 
*  Why/  said  my  thoughts  within  me,  *  why  thii 

waste 
Of  kyveUnea  and  grandeur  unenloy'd  I 
Is  thsse  DO  Hfe  throughout  this  fair  existence  ? 
Sky,  sun,  and  sea,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  clouds, 
wind,  lightning,  thunder,  are  but  ministers ; 
They  know  not  what  they  are,  nor  what  tliey  do: 

0  for  tbf  behigs  for  whom  these  were  made  V 

*'  Lighttti  a  flake  of  foam  upcm  the  wind. 
Keel  upward  ftom  the  deep  emerged  a  shell, 
.Shaped  like  the  inoon  ere  half  her  horn  is  flU'd  ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pUot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeae  a  two-foU  sail, 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  Ullow 
In  haf^  fteedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  In  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour, 
To  me  appeared  this  kmely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-bdng,  like  myself  ailve. 
Entranced  in  oontcmplation  vamiv  yet  sweet, 

1  watclfd  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

"  It  ekited,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  no- 
thing; 
While  thelast  bubble  erown'd  the  dimpling  eddy. 
Through  which  mine  eye  stiU  giddily  puntued  it, 
A  Joyous  ereature  vaulted  through  the  air,— 
The  aaplhng  fish  that  fkln  wcmki  be  a  bird. 
On  long  light  wlngi,  that  flung  a  diamond  shower 
Of  dew<4lropi  round  its  evaneseeat  form. 
Sprang  into  light,  and  Instantly  descended. 
1^  I  eonki  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  hb  quick  departure,— on  the  surge,   ■ 
A  shoal  of  Dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee, 
GkHf'd  wldi  such  orient  tllits,  they  might  have 

been 
The  rahibow's  oflkpring,  lAen  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecstasy  I  hung  o^er  theses 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  tnA  beauties, 
Aa  though  the  oonseious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subcle  changes, — 
Enormous  oTer  the  Itood  Leviathan 
Ixmk'd  forth,  and  ttam  his  rocring  nostrils  svnt 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
In  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf. 

"  These  were  but  preludes  to  the  revelry 
That  reign*d  at  sunset:  then  the  deep  let  loose 
Its  Mithe  adventurers  to  sport  at  large. 
As  kindly  instinct  ttught  them ;  buoyant  shells. 
On  stormlen  voyages,  in  fleets  or  sli^le, 
Whenied  tlieir  tiny  mariners  t  aloofT 
on  wlng>like  ftns.  In  bow-and-arrow  figures. 
The  flying-Ashes  darted  to  and  fVo; 
While  spouting  Whales  projected  wat'ry  eolumna. 
That  tum'd  to  arches  at  tlieir  height,  uid  seem'd 
The  skeletons  of  crystal  palaces. 
Built  on  the  blue  expanse,  then  perishing. 
Frail  as  the  elenient  which  they  were  made  of : 
Dolphins,  in  sambols,  lent  the  lucid  brine 
Hues  richer  tnan  the  cano|^  of  eve. 
That  overhung  the  scene  with  gonnoue  douds, 
Decaying  into  gloom  more  beautuul 
Than  the  tun*k  golden  liveries  whieh  they  lost : 
TUI  light  that  ludes.  and  darkness  that  reveals 
The  Stan,— exchanging  ffuard,  like  sentincU 
Of  day  and  nl^t,— tranubnn*d  the  flue  of  natu  re : 
Above  wu  wwfCUhictfi  tilencv  Htmnfl, 


Beneath,  repose,    rcpoie  that  rcnch'd  even  me. 
Power,  will,  sensation,  memory,  fail'd  In  tun ; 
My  very  essence  seem'd  to  pass  away. 
Like  a  thin  ckmd  that  melts  acroes  the  mooo. 
Lost  in  the  blue  immensity  of  heaven.* 

The  *'  Spirit"  sees  many  other  won<« 
drous  creations  taking  nlaoe  of  ani* 
mated  beings — ^beneath  ttie  ocean;  but 
we  must  pass  some  fine  passages  by^ 
that  we  may  have  room  to  quote  thjs 
Formation  of  the  Coral  Island,  which 
is  afterwards  to  be  the  dwelUng-pUicc 
of  the  Pelicans. 

"  Here,  on  a  stony  eminence,  that  stood. 
Girt  with  inferior  ridges,  at  tlie  point. 
Where  light  an<l  darkness  meet  m  spectral  gloom, 
Midway  between  the  height  and  deiilh  of  oc««ii. 
I  mark'd  a  whirliiool  in  perpetual  play, 
Alt  though  the  mountain  were  itself  alive. 
And  catching  prey  on  every  side,  with  feelers 
Countless  as  sunbeams,  slight  as  gossamer : 
Ere  long  transfigured,  each  fine  nlin  became 
An  independent  creature,  sclf-omploy'd. 
Yet  but  an  agent  in  one  common  work. 
The  sum  of  oil  their  individual  labours. 
Shapeless  they  seem'd,  but  endless  shapes  asnime«l ; 
Elongated  lilce  worms,  they  writhed  and  shrunk 
Their  tortuous  bodies  to  grotesque  dimenaionj;  t 
Compress'd  like  wedges,  radiated  like  stars, 
Branching  like  soo-woed,  whirl'd  in  dauling  rings; 
Subtle  and  variable  as  flickering  flames. 
Sight  could  not  trace  their  evanescent  changes. 
Nor  comprdiend  their  motions,  till  minute 
And  curious  observatiun  caught  the  clew 
To  this  live  labyrinth,— where  every  one. 
By  instinvt  taught,  perform'd  its  little  tssk  ; 
i— To  build  its  dwelhng  and  its  sepulchre, 
From  its  own  essence  eaquisitely  modell'd  s 
Tliere  breed,  and  die,  and  leave  a  progeny. 
Still  multiplied  beyond  the  reach  of  numbers. 
To  frame  new  cells  and  tombs  {  then  breed  uii.l 

die. 
As  all  their  ancestors  had  done,— and  icst, 
Hermetically  seal'd,  each  in  its  shrine, 
A  statue  in  this  temple  of  oblivion  I 
IdiUions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age, 
With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unwearysow. 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved. 
Laid  line  cm  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread. 
To  swell  the  heightemng,  brightemng  gradual 

mound. 
By  marvellous  structure climUng  tow'rds  the  day. 
Each  wrought  alone,  yet  all  together  wrought,    - 
rnconscious  not  unworthy,  instruments. 
By  which  a  hand  invisible  was  tearing 
A  new  creation  in  the  secret  deep. 
Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  them,  b) 

them; 
Hence  what  Omnipotence  alone  could  do. 
Worms  did.    I  saw  the  living  pile  ascend. 
The  mausoleum  of  its  architect*. 
Still  dying  upwards  as  their  labours  closed  : 
Slime  the  material,  but  the  slime  was  ium'<t 
To  adamant,  by  their  petriflc  toudi  ; 
Frail  were  their  frames,  ephenncral  their  lives. 
Their  masonry  imperishaulc.    All 
Life's  needful  functions,  food,  exertion,  rest. 
By  nice  economy  of  Piovidence 
Were  overruled  to  carry  on  the  process. 
Which  out  of  water  brought  forth  soUd  rock. 

"  Atom  by  atom  thus  the  burthen  grew. 
Even  like  an  infant  in  the  womb,  till  Time 
Deliver'd  ocean  of  that  monstrous  birtli, 
—A  coral  island,  stretching  east  and  west. 
In  God's  own  language  to  its  parent  saying, 
'  Thus  far,  no  farther,  shalt  tluni  go ;  and  here 
Shall  thy  proud  waves  be  suy'a:'— A  point  at 

first 
It  peer'd  above  those  waves  j  a  point  so  small, 
I  Just  pereeived  it.  fia'd  where  all  was  floating ; 
And  when  a  bubble  cross'd  it,  the  blue  ftfan 
Expanded  like  a  sky  above  the  speck  i 
That  speck  became  a  hand-breadth ;  day  ud  niglit 
It  sprnd,  accumulated,  and  ere  kmg 
Presented  to  my  view  a  dauto%  Viwa« 
WhUc  i»  Um  moon  w&W  \\>ft  «K|fs^\«  wa^  \ 
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Bale  ju  km  wHflr,  nil  M  tlitl  M  Ufliih, 

But  whcBllMCkte  enwgunliag  ar«r  ili«  Miiface, 

TwM  like  s  iiiinmlhii  afthe  dwd ; 

Krom  gnvei  limuuieiahlg,  punctem  fine 

In  the  doM  coral,  capiUarr  swams 

Of  lapCilMt  horrent  as  Medma'a  makes* 

CovWd  the  bald-pata  reef;  then  aU  wai  Hfe. 

And  indffatigBhlfr  imturtry  i 

The  articant  were  twliting  to  and  ttQg 

In  ldl»tcemlog  eonyoh»tton«i  ret 

They  never  vanbh'd  with  the  ebbing  luifc. 

Till  pelUde  on  pellicle,  and  layer 

On  layer,  was  added  to  ttie  frowinjc  naMu 

Kre  nng  the  icaf  o'ertopc  the  fpring41ood*«  height 

And  modCd  the  billows  when  they  leant  upcm  It. 

Unable  to  nMdntaln  their  slippery  hold, 

And  falling  down   in   foam-wreaths  round  its 

verge. 
Steep  were  the  Aaakt,  sharp  predpiees, 
DcMsending  to  their  iMse  in  ocean-glooin. 
Chasms  few,  and  narrow,  and  irregular, 
Form'd  harbours,  safe  at  once  aadperilous,** 
Safe  fur  defence,  but  petikMis  to  enter. 
A  sea-lake  shone  amidst  the  fossil  isle. 
Reflecting  in  a  ring  Its  elifi  and  oavems. 
With  heaven  itaelf  seen  like  a  lake  beiow. 


"  Compared  with  this  anuuring  edlAee, 
Raised  by  the  weakest  creatures  in  existenoe. 
What  are  the  works  of  intdlectual  man  i 
Towen,  temples,  palaces,  and  sepuldim  t 
Ideal  Images  in  sculptured  fbrms. 
Thoughts  newB  tai  columns,  or  in  domes  expand- 
ed. 
Fancies  through  every  maae  of  beauty  shown  { 
Pride,  gratitude,  aAetioa  tura'd  to  marble. 
In- honour  of  the  living  or  the  dead  i 
What  arc  they  r— Ane-wrought  miniatures  of  art, 
Too  exquisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  dew. 
Which  every  mom  lets  (kll  in  pearls  upon  them. 
Till  an  their  pomp  sinks  down  in  mouldering  re* 

lies. 
Vet  in  their  ruin  lovelier  than  their  prime  t 
—Dust  in  the  balance,  atoms  in  the  gale, 
Ckmipared  vnth  these  adUevements  m  the  deep. 
Were  all  the  monuments  of  olden  time. 
In  days  when  there  were  giants  on  the  earth : 
— BabeTs  stupendous  foUy,  though  it  alm'd 
To  seale  heaven's  battlements,  was  but  a  toy. 
The  plaything  of  tile  worid  in  Infancy  i— 
The  rampaite,  towcta,  and  gates  of  bbykm. 
Built  for  demity,— though  whet e  they  stood. 
Ruin  itself  stands  stiU  fbr  want  of  work. 
And  Desolation  keeps  unbroken  Sabbath  t— 
Great  Babykm,  inks  AiU  moon  of  empire. 
Even  when  its  •  head  of  gold*  was  smitten  off. 
And  fkom  a  monarch  dumged  into  a  brute  i— 
Great  Babylon  was  like  a  wreath  of  sand. 
Left  by  one  tkle,  and  oanodrd  by  the  next:— 
Keypt's  dread  wonders,  still  defying  Time. 
Where  dties  have  been  crumbled  Into  sand, 
Scattered  by  wfaids  beyond  the  Libyan  descr:. 
Or  melted  down  into  the  mud  of  Nile, 
And  cast  in  Ullage  o^er  thecom-eown  Adds. 
Where  Memphta  flourkh'd,  and  the  Pharaoha 

rdgn'd;— 
Egyptfs  grey  piles  at  hferqglyphic  grandeur, 
That  have  survived  the  laiMuage  wUch  they 

•peak, 
ProMrVlng  its  dead  emblems  to  the  eye. 
Yet  hiding  fhrni  the  mind  what  ttiese  reveal ; 
—Her  pyramids  would  be  mere  pinnadca. 
Her  giant  statuea,  wrought  from  rocks  of  granite. 
But  puny  ornaments  for  such  a  pile 
As  this  stupendous  mound  of  catacombs, 
Fill'd  with  dry  mummies  of  the  builder-worms.'* 

The  bare  coral  rocks^  by  a  prooesa 
finely  described^  become  a  beautiful 
and  magnificent  Island.  Shew  us  any- 
thing oetter  than  this  in  modem  de» 
Rcriptive  poetry : — 

'•Henwasthelnfloieyoflifle,  the  age 
or  gold  Id  that  gncD  isle.  Uadfaow-bonii 
And  aU  upott  it  Za  the  prima  of  bdag. 


COct. 

To  rest  at  ease,  nor  diaad  ialnidiqg  ilL 
Plants  ufsunolor  growtti  BOW  sprang  «pMe, 
With  moon-like  Mnssoms  crowed,  or  atany  glo- 
ries; 
Light  flexible  shrubs  aBMii«  thegncnwood  platM 
FMitastic  ftcaks.-»tliey  oept.  they  Gi&nib*d,  itey 

budded. 
And  hung  their  flowera  and  beniet  in  ttie  SHB{ 
As  the  breeae  taught,  they  danced,  ther  wvMm 

they  twined^ 
Thdr  sprays  in  bowen^  or  spread  the  grouni 

wi^  net-work. 
Through  the  slow  lapse  of  undivided  tine. 
Silently  rising  Ihan  ttidr  buried  germa. 
Trees  lifted  to  the  skies  their  statdy  heads. 
Tufted  with  verdure,  like  depending  plumage. 
O'er  stems  unknotted,  waving  to  the  wind  z 
Of  these  in  graceful  form,  and  sim|de  beauty. 
The  fniitfm  cocoa  and  the  fragrant  pahn 
Excell'd  the  wilding  daughters  of  the  wood. 
Tliat  stictdi'd  unwkldy  their  enoraaous  an 


Clad  with  luxuriant  fuiage,  from  the  trunk. 
Like  the  old  eegle»  feather'd  to  the  bed; 
While  every  fibre,  ttom  the  towott  rooC 
To  the  last  leaf  upon  the  topmost  twig. 
Was  held  bv  oonunon  sympathy,  diAadBK 
Through  all  the  oomptex  Arame  uncaQadcNa  HIc. 
8uch  was  the  kicust  with  its  hydra  bongha. 
A  hundred  heads  on  one  stupendous  trunk ; 
And  audi  the  mangrove*  whicfaa  at  AiU^mnb 

flood, 
Appcar'd  itself  a  wood  upon  the  watcrsp 
But  when  the  tide  left  bare  tto  upright  xoatM, 
A  wood  on  pilw  suspended  in  tae  w  t 
Such  loo  the  Indian  fig,  that  buUt  iladf 
Into  a  sylvan  ten|de,  arch'd  aloof 
With  airy  aisles  and  living  coloimadeev 
Where  nations  might  have  wonhtppU  God  ib 


Lo*e, hopebandprnnuei  Itwaaiaa 
AwasMonsoll'dbydni  aPaadiaa 
WhrnpeathhadiMt  yrtcnfeir'di  BitaBhadMwIy 
itlffftfcd!,  Md  d^t  doK  Ml  ntaibow  «l^pi. 


From  year  to  year  their  fhula  ungather'd  fell : 
Not  lost,  but  quickanii^  where  they  lay.  thrr 

struck 
Root  downward,  and  brake  forth  oo  every  iMnd, 
Till  the  strong  saplinn,  rank  aad  Olsb  sUHi  np, 
A  mighty  army,  which  o'erran  the  isle. 
And  changed  the  wikiemesi  into  a  fiorcst. 

"  AU  this  appcar'd  aeeomptish'd  in  the  .^ 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  star : 
So^  in  his  third  day's  work.  Jehovah  spake. 
And  Earth,  an  infant,  naked  as  site  m-rr 
Out  of  the  womb  of  chaot,  straight  put  on 
Her  beautiful  attire,  and  deck'd'Eer  ralie 
Of  verdure  with  ten  thousand  gkirioua  Oowets, 
Exhding  incense;  erown'd  her mouataia-beail* 
With  cedars,  traia'd  her  vinea  around  their  gir* 

dies. 
And  poui'd  spontaneous  faanreau  t  thdr  feet. 

"  Nor  were  those  wC4»ds  irichout  *-fc«fc*t— ■« 
Besides  the  ephemera  of  earth  and  air  i 
—Where  glid  the  sunbeams  through  the  latticed 

boughs, 
And  fell  like  dew^irops  on  the  snat^led  gtound, 
To  light  the  diamond-beetle  on  his  w«y  I 
—Where  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look  da*a 
Into  the  very  heart  of  somudcb 
On  little  gardenndou  of  sodai  flowers. 
That  crowded  fruna  the  thades  to  peep  at  day* 

light;  '^^ 

--Or  where  unpermeable  foliMc  made 
Midnight  at  noon,  and  diill,  damp  ImmMr  idgsM 
O'er  dead,  Cdl'n  leaves  and  slimy  Aingussa  t 
—Reptiles  were  <iuidien'd  into  various  birtn. 
Loathsome,  unsightly,  swoln  to  obscene  bulk, 
Lurk'd  the  dark  toad  beneath  the  j^ftrfr*  turf: 
The   skm-wonn  crawl'd.   the  Usht   nsmekir 

dimVd.  . 

And  dianeedhis  colour  as  his  place  he  diai^sd; 
The  aimUe  i;sard  ran  fkxnn  bough  to  boudi, 
Glandng  through  light,in  shadow  disamieariiv; 
The  scorpion,  many-eyed,  with  stingor fire. 
Bred  there,-4he  legion*flend  of  creeping  thiqp  * 
Terribly  beautiful,  the  serpent  lay* 
WreathM  Uke  a  coronet  ofgo^  and  Jewda, 
Fit  for  a  tyrant's  brow »  anon  he  flew 
Straight  as  an  arrow  shot  ftnm  hia  own  rlagk 
And  ftwk  hh  viftiflB,  lAriaiUiM  en  ti  wSt 
Down  Ui  ainliird  llMBti  that  open  I 


**  AmphlUona  moMftm  hHulad  Ike  Imoob; 
The  Mppqpoinaue,  mUM  Ctaoiood, 
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■lid  active  u  lh«  tmaUett  swinuhert 
tiM  tank,  iU  tatauwed  and  inflnn, 
•d  iha  bertMe^  wkh  httfe  ImUI  dedintd. 
d  lo  retC  agidnit  mne  BDctent  trec^ 
nodilc*  th«  dn«o»  of  the  tnUcn» 
pnoplyp  fell  m  tlie  plague, 
irilett  a*  fkmint^  etancA'd  hit  preTt 
finom  his  Jaws,  with  dreedAil  fuft  all 
ifnedf 

dyed  the  wsvw   with  deadly 


I  and  the  sea-lioa,  ttom  the  gnlf 
vth,  and  eouchlna  with  their  Httle  (  „ 
i  the  shdrtHg  roclu  that  eht  the  thovai, 
t  pebrapC  retreat  fhim  luaden  dangers 
gnant  turtle,  ttealing  out  et  eve, 
akNu  eye,  and  crembltag  heart,  explorad 
eliett  oovei,  and  in  the  looee  warm  fluid 
ed  her  tgjn,  which  the  mm  hatdi'd  i 
hevoanifbrood,  that  nerer  knew  a  jaroil, 
rrd  and  by  instlnet  sought  the  scai 
heneir,  with  her  own  geode  hand, 
tf  them  one  by  one  into  the  flood, 
gMog  to  behold  their  antic  joy, 
suneh'd  in  their  maternal  etemeoDL 


» vision  of  that  brooding  world  went  OB ; 
i  of  beings  yet  more  admirable 
I  that  went  before  them  now  appeai'd  f 
I  fkom  every  point  of  heaTea,  and  fliliqg 
t,  and  mind,  with  ol^fects,  sounds,  cukk 


livelier  sympathy  and  lova. 
fdles,  flsbes,  inserts,  could  inspire  t 
ttie  flree  tenants  of  land,  air,  and  ocean, 
mis  an  symmetry,  their  motions  greec} 
age,  delicate  and  beautiful, 
rluiout  burthen,  eloee  as  flwus*  sealei^ 
I  as  fUU>blowa  pondes  to  the  breeie } 
iflfi  that  might  hare  had  a  soul  within 


ire  their  owners  by  such  sweet  eachsnt- 


snall  end  great,  of  endless  shapes  and 
toors. 

w  and  poch'd,  there  swam  and  dired  at 
eeMre; 

il  and  egile,  uttering  toIocs  wild 
rik,  yet  m  accordance  with  the  waves 
m  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning 
s  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 
mAi  thdr  food  among  the  finny  shoeli. 
itmg  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 
sder  captives  glittering  in  their  beaks  t 
I  neesses  of  steep  crags  constructed 
rriea  inaccessible,  andtrain'd 
ndy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathnt ; 
noie  gorgeously  appareU'd,  dwelt 
the  woods,  on  Nature^s  dainties  feeding, 
■edi,  and  roots;  or,  ever  on  the  wiof, 
I  Ineects  through  the  boundless  air  t 
m  trees  or  thickets  these  cooeeal'd 
uniisitelv  woven  nests ;  where  lay 
lUow  ofiSpring,  auiet  as  the  down 
own  breasts,  Uli  from  her  search  the  dam 
Ua  MU  retum'd,  and  shared  the  meal 
Mr  danunous  suppliants,  aU  agwe  i 
mering  oTer  them  with  expandea  wings, 
how  sweet  it  b  to  te  a  mother. 
,  a  few,  with  melody  unUufiht. 
ill  the  air  to  mu^  within  hearing, 
IvM unseen;  while  bolder  quirlstert 
ir  bnndies  stiain'd  their  clarion-pipef, 
la  the  forest  echo  to  their  screams 
aMv— yet  there  was  no  discord  there, 
pai'd  harmony :  all  tones  combining, 
eh  eonfiuenoe  of  ten  thousand  ffygmt, 
f  joy  and  to  inspire  iL    Who 
■r  saeh  concert,  and  not  jeln  in  efaorus  ? 
enmertmee  entranced,  I  seem'd  to  float 
mofant  sea  of  sounds :  again 
rlons  ear  I  tried  to  disentangle 
»ofvoioes,and  with  eye  as  nice 
i  out  each  minstrel,  and  pursue 
'  song  through  all  iU  labyrinth, 
soul  enter'd  into  him,  and  felt 
brathm  of  his  thrilling  throat, 
his  heart,  and  flutter  of  his  lunioiu. 
I  one  amons  the  multitude, 
om  very  fuincM  of  delist ; 
I  a  winged  fliher  of  the  sea, 

imong  the  wooJi^— eBjoyinp 

at  once,  or  each  m  turn. 


M)5 

This  PanuHse  ii  destroYcd  by  a  hnr- 
rican*— but  die  Spirity  mna  a  momeiiw 
Ury  fl^t  of  manj  jmn,  seei  it  re- 
stored to  its  former  beauty — and  then 
comes  the  Vision  of  the  beantifUl  and 
BUUly  Felican»— in  perhaps  the  finest, 
and  certainly  the  most  fervent  strahi, 
in  all  the  Foem^ 

"  The  sun  had  sunk  where  sky  and  ootitt  meet. 
And  eaeh  might  seem  the  other  I  sky  below. 
With  rleheat  garniture  of  ckmds  ialdd  | 
Ocean  above,  with  isles  and  eontinents. 
Illumined  from  a  souree  no  longer  scea : 
Far  in  the  east,  through  heaven's  intenser  blue. 
Two  bcilUant  sparks,  uke  sudden  stars,  anpaar'd : 
Not  stars  indeed,  but  birds  oi  mighty  wini 
Retorted  neek,  and>velin-pointed  bill. 
That  made  the  air  sigh  as  they  cut  it  through. 
They  gain'd  upon  the  eye,  and  as  they  eame, 
EnUrged,  grew  brighter,  and  display'd  their  ftmaa 
Amidst  the  golden  eventaigt  pearly-white. 
But ruby^netned.    OntheloltteBt cliff 
They  settled,  hovering  era  they  touch'd  the 


And  uttariiHri  taiabmguageof  theirown* 
Yet  such  as  every  ear  mi^  understand.- 
And  every  boson  answer,  notes  of  joy. 
And  gratnletian  for  that  leitiM-plna. 
Stately  and  beautiful  thay  stood,  and  efamC 
Their  van  hiuad  pinkma,  iticak'd  thm  roflkd 

phimcs. 
And  ever  and  aaoa  brake  off  to  gaae^ 
With  yeaning  plaaanre,  toU  In  gentle  mormars. 
On  that  strange  kmd  their  deaoned  home  and 

country. 
Night  rooBd  them  threw  her  brown  tayMnient 

gloom. 
Through  wMdi  their  hmely  imaoea  yet  shone. 
Like  thtaigB  unearthly,  while  Uiey  bow'd  their 

On  their  Aill  bosoms,  and  repoaed  till  mom. 
I  knew  the  Peiieans,  and  eried-^  AU  taU  i 
Ve  ftitura  dweilem  in  the  wiktamess!' 

"  At  eerly  dawn  I  mark'd  them  in  the  sky, 
Catehiag  the  morning  eokmrs  on  thehr  phimes ; 
Not  in  volaptaous  pastime  levelling  then^ 
Among  the  rocy  douds,  while  orient  heaven 
Flamed  Uke  the  opening  gates  of  Paradise, 
Whence  lasoed  fiath  the  Angel  of  the  sun. 
And  gladdcn'd  Natun  with  returning  day : 
—Eager  for  food  their  scaidiing  eyes  they  fla'd 
On  oeeatft  unroU*d  volume,  from  an  heifdii^ 
That  broi^iht  immenaitv  within  their  scope; 
Vet  with  such  power  or  vision  look'd  they  down, 
Asthoiuhtheywateh^d  the  shdMah  slowly  gU. 

O'er  sunken  ndu,  or  eUmfaiag  traeaof  omaL 
On  hideflstlMble  wing  upheld, 

k*d  sw^iendad  in 


They  wen  as  pfetares  painted  on  the  sky  i 

TUl  suddenly,  aakat,  away  they  shot, 

Liicc  metiora  changed  Arom  sian  to  g|«ui»  of 

And  Btniek  npoB  the  deep." 


«•  Love  isand  that  loMly  eoanle  on  their  isle. 
And  soon  aaRouaded  them  with  Wythe  coospn* 

nkms. 
The  noUe  birds,  with  skUl  noBlneou%  ftaiaed 
A  nest  of  reeds  among  the  gHB^gras^ 
That  waved  in  limits  and  Miadows  cTer  the  soil. 
Then,  in  sweet  Uiraldom,  yet  unwiening  iHiy, 
The  patieatdam,  who  ne^er  tUl  now  had^ 
Parental  insdnet,  brooded  e^er  her  egp. 
Long  era  she  foaad  the  curious  secret  on^ 
That  Ufa  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  sbellL 
Then,  fhnn  a  wild  r^acious  bird  of  prey 
Tamed  Ij  the  kindly  prooeai,  shebeeame 
That  geatlBsi  of  all  Uviiu  things-a  BKthir ; 
CScntknt  while  yearning  tf  er  her  naked  youi^ 
Fiercest  when  stirr'dby  anger  to  deJBead  them. 
Her  mate  hiniaelf  the  soflndng  power  ooofcaa'd 
Funot  his  sloth,  restraUi'd  bis  appetite. 
And  ranged  the  ski  and  Qah'd  the  ^staaEO^  Vfi\« 
Or,  when  o*«iwc«t\fi^  ^sJcoli^  MR«^\«t  t* 


son 

Ti>  ftluka  her  torpid  feitheri  in  the  breete. 
And  Inthe  her  bowm  in  the  ooolinJK  flood, 
1ft  took  her  place,  and  felt  through  every  nerve. 
While  the  phimp  neatUqct  throoo'd  agunat  hU 

heart. 
The  tendemen  that  makea  the  vnlture  mild  t 
Yea,  half  unwillingly  his  post  reaign'd. 
When,  home-tick  with  the  abtcnce  of  an  hour, 
8he  hurried  beck,  and  drove  him  flrum  her  leat 
With  pecking  bill,  and  cry  of  fond  distri^M, 
Antwer'd  bynira  with  murmun  of  delight, 
Whote  gutturali  hanh  to  her  were  love's  own 

music* 
Then,-Bettling  down,  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 
White,  flickerhig,  eflbrvcsoent,  soon  subsiding. 
Her  ruffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  comfort  of  her  wings. 
Her  crowded  progeny  quite  fiU'd  the  nest, 
The  halcyon  slce|M  not  sounder,  when  the  wind 
Is  breathless,  and  the  sea  without  a  curl, 
—Nor  dreams  the  halcyon  of  serener  days. 
Or  nighu  more  beautiful  with  silent  sUrs, 
Tlian,  in  that  hour,  the  mother  Pelican, 
When  the  warm  tumults  of  afleclion  sunk 
Into  cabn  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  they  were, 
—Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 
—He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watch'd, 
With  iealous  eye,  the  raven  in  the  clouds. 
And  the  tank  sea-mews  wheeling  round  theeliflb. 
Woe  lo  the  reptile  then  that  ventured  nigh  i 
The  snap  of  his  tremendous  bill  was  like 
Heath's  scythe,  down>cutting  every  thing  it  struck. 
The  heedleaa  liaard,  in  his  gambols,  peep'd 
Upon  tfie  guarded  nest,  fkt>m  out  the  flowexSf 
But  pidd  the  instant  forfeit  of  his  life ; 
Nor  couM  the  serpent's  subtlety  elude 
Capture,  when  gliding  by.  nor  m  defence 
Might  his  mali^iant  fang*  and  venom  save  him. 

«<  ErekHig  the  thriving  brood  outgrew  their 
cradle. 
Ran  through  the  grass,  and  dabbled  in  the  pools ; 
No  sooner  deniaens  of  earth  than  made 
Free  both  of  air  and  water ;  day  by  day. 
New  le«ons,  exercises,  and  amusements 
Kmploy'd  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  learn. 
Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  behold  them ; 
The  Sire  and  Dam  in  swanlike  beauty  steering. 
Their  Cygneu  following  through  the  ftiamy  wake, 
Picking  the  leaves  of  punts,  pursuing  insects, 
Or  catctiing  at  the  bubbles  as  they  broke : 
Till  on  some  minor  tty,  in  reedy  shallows. 
With  flapping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks* 
The  wcll-uu^t  schohirs  plied  their  double  art. 
To  flsh  in  troubled  water*,  and  secure 
The  petty  captives  in  their  nuiden  pouches; 
Then  hurry  with  their  banquet  to  the  shore. 
With  feet,  wings,  breast,  half-iwimmiog  and  half- 
flying.  ^  ^     ^ 
But  when  their  pens  grew  strong  to  fight  the 

stoira. 
And  bufliet  with  the  breakers  on  the  reef, 
The  Parents  put  them  to  severer  proof: 
On  beetling  rocks  the  liule  ones  were  marshall'd ; 
There,  by  endearments,  stripes,  example,  urged 
To  try  the  void  convexity  oi  heaven. 
And  plough  the  ocean's  hoiiaontal  field. 
Timorous  at  first  they  flutier'd  round  the  verge. 
Balanced  and  furl'd  tndr  hesitating  wings. 
Then  put  them  forth  again  with  steadier  aim } 
Now,  gaining  a>urage  as  they  fell  the  wind 
Dilate  their  feathers,  flU  their  airy  frames 
With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  feet, 
They  yielded  all  their  burthen  to  the  brcese. 
And  sail'd  and  soar'd  where'er  their  guardiaiu 

led; 
Ascending,  hoverina,  wheeling,  or  alighting. 
They  search'd  the  cRep  in  quest  of  nobler  game 
Than  yet  their  inexperience  had  enoounterd} 
With  Uwse  they  battled  in  that  element. 
Where  wings  at  fins  were  eoually  at  home, 
Till,  conquerors  in  many  a  desperate  strife. 
They  dragg'd  their  spoils  to  hmd,  and  gorged  at 
leisure. 

"  Thus  perfAitcd  in  all  the  arts  of  life. 
That  simple  Pelicans  require,-w«ve  one. 
Which  mother-bird  did  never  teach  her  daughter. 
—The  inimitable  art  to  build  a  1104 ; 
Love,  for  his  own  delightful  Mchool.  reserving 
I'hat  myktery  wliidi  novice  never  t'ail'd 
To  Jegra  iii/aJiiUy  when  ttught  by  him ; 
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— llente  that  tnull  maaterplacc  of  Naiure^an, 
Still  uniropair*d.  still  unimproved,  remaina 
The  same  in  sitr,  material,  shapa,  and  taaLtare. 
While  every  kind  a  diSfamit  atnicture  tn/nm. 
All  build  alike  of  each  peculiar  kind : 
The  nightingale,  that  dwelt  in  Adam'a  bom, 
And  pour'd  her  stream  of  muaic  thioiigh  his 

dreams: 
The  soaring  lark,  that  led  the  eye  of  Eva 
Into  the  clouds,  her  thoughts  into  the  haa 
Of  heavens,  where  lark  nor  eye  can  penatiale ; 
The  dove  that  nerch'd  upon  tna  Tree  of  Life. 
And  made  her  bed  among  its  tliiekeat  taavea; 
All  the  wing'd  habitanU  of  Paradise, 
Whose  songi  oilce  mingled  with  the  aooga  of  Aa* 

gel*. 
Wove  their  first  nests  as  cnrkMialy  and  wd 
Ai  the  wood-minstrels  in  our  evil  day. 
After  the  labours  of  six  thousand  yean. 
In  whidi  their  ancestors  have  fail'd  to  add. 
To  alter  or  iliminish  anything 
In  that,  of  which  Love  only  uiowb  the  aeeiat. 
And  teaches  e^'ery  mother  nir  heradfa 
Without  the  power  to  impart  it  to  her  oAfting  : 
—Thus  perfected  in  all  the  arta  of  lifew 
That  simple  Pelicans  re<|uirc,  save  thnw 
Those  Parent*  drove  tlieir  young  away  t  the  joiag 
Gaily  forsook  tlielr  parenu.    Soon  cnthrall'd 
With  love-alliances  among  themselves. 
They  built  their  nests,  as  nappy  instinct  wrougLt 
Within  their  boaoms,  wakening  powera  unkoowa, 
Till  kweet  ncoesisity  wax  laid  u|ion  them ; 
They  bred,  ai^  rear'd  their  little  familica, 
As  thuy  were  train'd  and  disciplined  beTore." 

"  Thus  wings  were  multiplied  fhm  >-car  to 
year. 
And  ere  the  patriarrh-twain.  In  good  old  age. 
Resign'd  their  breath  beside  that  ancient  nest. 
In   which   tlicmselvea  had    nursed  n   hundicd 

broods, 
The  Isle  was  iiec^ded  with  their  progeny.** 

But  the  spirit  sees  now  a  more  n- 
tended  vision — for, 

"  Meanwhile,  not  idle,  though  unwatGfa*d  bj  tuc. 
The  coral-aichltccts  iu  silence  rear'd 
Tower  after  tower  beneath  the  dark  abjia. 
Pyramitlal  in  form  the  fabrics  roae. 
From  ample  basements  narrowing  to  the  height. 
Tntil  they  pierced  the  surface  of  the  flood. 
And  dimphng  eddies  s|iarkled  round  their  peaL< 
Then  (if  great  things  with  soudl  may  be  oompaicit) 
They  upread  like  water-lilies,  whose  broad  leaves 
Make  green  and  sumiy  islets  on  the  pool. 
For  golden  flies,  on  sununer-daya,  to  haunt» 
Safe  from  the  lightning-seizure  of  the  txaul  1 
Or  yield  their  laps  to  catdi  the  minnow,  apriniqg 
Clear  fhnn  the  stream  to  'scape  the  ruffian  jnt. 
That  prowls  in  disappointed  rage  beneath. 
And  wonders  where  the  little  wretA  fbund  refk^ 

"  One  headland  topt  the  wavca,  another  M- 

low'd ; 
A  third,  a  tenth,  a  twentieth  soon  uip^az'd, 
Till  the  long-barren  gulf  in  travail  lay 
With  many  an  infant  struggling  into  birth. 
Larger  they  grew  and  lovelier,  when  tliey  breathed 
The  vital  air,  and  felt  the  genial  sun  t 
As  though  a  living  spirit  dwelt  in  each. 
Which,  Tike  the  inmate  of  a  flexile  shell. 
Moulded  the  shapeless  slough  with  itsownmoCiua, 
And  painted  it  with  colours  at  the  morn. 
Amidst  that  group  of  younger  sisters,  stood 
The  Ulc  of  Pelicans,  as  stands  the  moon 
At  midnight,  queen  among  the  minor  stva» 
Difleriog  in  upleudour,  magnitude,  and  distaacr, 
So  lookNl  that  archipdago :  small  islen. 
By  intcrwinding  channels  Unk'd  yet  aundei'd ; 
All  flourishing  in  iteacefUl  fellowship. 
Like  forest  oaks  that  love  society : 
—Of  various  nowtli  aud  progrcx ;  here,  a  rock 
On  which  a  smgle  |ialm-tree  waved  iu  banner : 
There,  sterile  trjcts  umnoulder'd  into  soil  t 
Yonder,  dark  woods  wliusc  foliage  swept   Hi.' 

water. 
Without  a  sncck  of  turf,  or  Vine  of  shoic. 
Ax  thou;th  tlicir  roi>ts  were  anchoi'd  in  tlic  ncf  sn. 
Hut  uioj>t  ucre  gardeiu  rriloleut  with  flowers, 
And  orcliar'.ls  bcmling  with  Ilcs|ierian  fiuil, 
'VKaL\  \ealuicd  the  drcanu  of  oMcn  time. 
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iEd  Id  tn  tfioiiitiid  haiMnr  fonnt, 
k,  and  oeeui»  were  ill  niD  of  Ufie. 
Mrt  ia  the  rank  of  brine » •ou'd 
b  unphiMoui,  and  the  iDland  triboi 
f  plttDUffc  or  melodloas  toag. 
'  robet  of  nuuiy-ocrfour'd  pAteiMw, 
rob  iwung  like  bkiMoarw  on  the  iree*, 
afar  hsrrii  voleet  andecvlTed  Uic  ear. 
lotfelr  pencUI'd  finer  drawn 
aBdltneament;  tooexquiilte 
rd^hti;  the  Birds  of  PartdlM 
iknff  u  though  they  lived  on  air, 
I  the  orient  progeny  of  heaven, 
I  made  perfect,  veird  in  shining  raiment, 
iver  to  flower,  where  wild  bees  flew  and 

iBMt  tmall.  and  musical  aa  they, 

of  bright  humming-birds  came  down» 

l|»Hed 

t  ambrodal  task,  with  slender  UU 

m  hoaer,  hidden  in  those  bells, 

idicat  blooms  grew  pale  beneath  the 

ae 

UBf  wlnglets  hovering  6*er  their  petals 

aa  nMn-dtops,  when  the  western  sun 

9Wik  miniature  of  beams  in  each. 

I  OB  the  cUfEi,  down  on  the  shelly  reef, 
■  like  a  sUver-shadod  cloud 
tta  bhie  heaven,  the  mighty  albatrots 
he  hcasaei,  sought  his  hurone  food, 
ilila  kindred  like  a  flock  reposed, 
a  shepherd,  cm  the  grassy  downs 
I  hh  white  fleoee. 


laL 


and  slumber'd  in  their 


\ag  through  manhes,  where  the  rank 


ofy  moas  and  flaoeid  lichens  strove, 
M,  tn  their  crimson  tunica  stalk'd 
f  lap,  with  j(Ar«xploring  eye ; 
dalept,  hi  regimental  Hncs, 
by  flieir  sentinels,  whose  darkm-sereams 
inatant  woke  the  startled  troop, 
•■ted  like  a  glorious  exhalation, 
ilfd  through  the  welkin  far  away, 
ad  till,  on  some  k>nely  coast  alighting, 
tefuigeoaa  cohort  took  the  field. 


n-eagle,  humbla  to  attire, 
nUe^  ftvMn  ms  lonriy  eyrie, 
Rafhtn  tat  the  tallest  tree,) 
iwii  o^er  land  and  aea  as  his  dominions : 
■  km  chase,  deseending  with  his  prey, 
il  or  dolphin.  In  hia  deadly  clutch, 
B  CMlets  in  the  noon-day  sun : 
il  wdniabt  ranged  the  deep  for  game ; 
flplnpprd  with  his  own  talons,  struck 
1 1»  be  withdrawn,  where  a  strong  shark« 
y  the  angolah,  with  Impetuous  j^unge^ 
m  ■wallaiit  down  into  the  abyss, 
g  ih  vain  for  liberty  and  life  t 
I OMB  heard  their  parent's  dying  shrieka, 
M  in  ratal  for  his  returning  wing." 

again  elapse— all  compreatcd 
I  moment — and  the  Spirit  turns 
x»  look  upon  the  Isle  whence 
le  pair  iJl  those  colofiicH  bad 

moving  at  freedom  through 
dadea. 

pip  I  aqpeeCacloofstranjeextrpmea 
I  iwioeC  and  mehmdioly  thoughti : 
I  halpkas,  beautiful,  endearing 
f,  hi  prime  of  youth,  hi  love ; 
I  mournful  in  decay,  old  age. 
Iiitloa  t  all  that  awes  the  eye, 
I  the  bosom,  in  the  sad  remains 
Mrtaliry,  which  last  awhile, 
Siaft  Hfo  hath  been,  but  b  no  longer ; 
afajbleaded  images appcar'd, 
broodioig,  periahuig  before  mc. 

•  a  land  of  births.P-.rnnumber'd  nests 
and  rushes  studded  all  the  ground, 
■•dnolataand  blTn  to  ruin : 
9  MUiQga  from  thoae  WMitr  materials ; 
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aittaibtmi 

Of  their  quMibiBBihonldliniik  Hit 

teomll 
With  their flnthnSid 


MplWMHiialls 
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In  others  1  hAixXA.  the  brood  new-fladgid, 
Struggltaig  to  fllunber  out,  take  wtng  and  fly 
Up  to  the  heavens  or  fkthom  the  tSfm. 
Meanwhile  the  parent  ftam  the  tea  Mqnlled 
A  daOy  ftart,  and  from  the  pure  lafoon 
Brought  living  water  in  her  w&dk,  to  eool 
The  impatleot  fever  of  their  elamoroua  throats. 
No  need  had  ahe^  as  hleroglyphlet  IMcOb 
(A  mvaUe  lesaon  of  maternal  love,) 
To  pierce  her  breast,  and  with  the  vital  ttraam,    * 
Warm  tnm  ita  fountain,  ilaka  Oiair  thlnt  W 

Mood, 
»The  blood  wMcfa  Doat1ah*d  ttem  m%  they  wen* 

hateh'd,  ' 

While  the  emda  4gg  within  henalf  WH  forming. 


"  It  waa  a  land  or  death.— Betwaan  those  nests 
The  <|ulec  oaith  was  ftatharM  with  the  apoUa 
Of  asnd  Pelicans  that  hither  came 
To  die  to  peaca^  where  they  had  spent  in  k»ve 
The  swaelert  pniods  oftbalr  kmg  axlalenos 
Where  they  were  wont  to  build,  and  breed  their 

There  fheylay  down  to  rise  no  more  for  aver, 
And  ekiae  their  eyas  npon  the  doaiaiC  sight 
On  which  their  Hving  eyas  had  toved  to  dwell. 
—The  neat  where  every  loy  to  them  was  centred. 
There  rifo  aonupdon  tamted  them  ao  Ngfatly, 
The  moisture  aeem*d  to  vanish  from  thrir  nlics 
As  dew  from  gossamer,  that  leaves  the  netpworl^ 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and^isteBiag  in  the  sun ; 
Thus  when  a  bcecne  thetnflad  plumafs  stirr'd, 
That  lay  Hka  drifted  snow  npon  the  soil, 
Their  siaider  akeletona  ware  seen  beneath. 
So  delieately  framed,  and  half  traaanarens 
That  I  havanarveird  how  a  bird  ao  aobis 
When  in  his  AUI  magnifleent  atdic, 
WithjptakhMa  wider  than  the  kidg  ofvaltiireir. 
And  down  dastic^  thicker  than  the  swan^ 
Should  leave  ao  small  a  eage  of  riba  to  mark 
When  vigoBona  lift  had  dwelt  a  huadrad  yaan. 

"  Soch  waa  that  aeenei  tbt  dyta^anA  the  dead 
Next  neighbours  to  the  liviiw  and  the  unborn. 
O  how  mndi  happlnesa  was  ben  enloy'd ! 
How  little  misery  had  been  sufhi'dhBPe! 
Those  humble  Pelieaiu  had  eaeh  AiUlU'd 
The  utmoat  purpoae  of  Ita  spaa  of  being f 
And  done  ita  duty  in  ita  aanow  eireieb 
As  surely  aa  the  sun,  in  hi)  earaar, 
AceompUshea  the  g^otiotti  end  of  hia.'* 

All  readers  must  lament  that  the 

Felicana  hare  yaniahed — for  tbein  ia, 

out  of  all  sight,  the  moat  beaatiftil 

part  of  the  poem.    Bat  now  the  ia« 

lands  all  begin  to  more  like  drdea 

upon  water,  expniding  till  ther  touch 

each  other,  aloae  up  all  the  mterja^ 

cent  straits,  and  thus  become  a  apa- 

dous  continent  filling  the  aea.    The 

pageant  of  a  universe  on  which  the  Sni- 

rit  had  gaxed,  ia  fled,  with  all  its  iues 

and  yalo.  The  Spirit  u  tranalated  to 

another  world,  like  the  nnconsdoos 

act  of  waking  from  a  pleasant  dre«n, 

with  a  sweet  relapse  Into  a  more  trans* 

porting  vision. 

"  The  mmeiy  o^broodlaff  PaBfliiiif 
The  dormitory  of  their  dead;  had  vaaUh'd, 
And  all  the  mmor  spola  of  rock  and  verdure. 
The  abodes  of  happy  mUUoo^  ware  ao  more : 
But  in  their  plaee  a  shadowy  landseape  lay. 
On  whose  axirenMat  weatern  verasb  a^cam 
Of  Uvlng  stiver,  to  the  downwara  sua 
Intensely  gUHariBg.  maik*d  the  boundary  line. 
Which  oeeaa,  h^by  cbalas  iavUhle, 
Fretted  and  nam'd  in  vain  to  ovarieapb 
Woods*  mooBtaina,  vaUeya,  lirars,  glens,  aaj 
plaiaa, 

a  T 


i 
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DiTcnMed  tlio  Mem  i— that  tcene  was  wild, 
lUnilfloeDt*  ddbrm'd.  or  beautiful. 
Ai  named  cuMraHW  for  all  kindt  of  life, 
IVith  all  UfVi  Uiboun,  tufllBringi.  and  enjoy- 

mentft 
Untouch'd  as  yet  by  any  meaner  hand 
Than  His  who  maac  it,  and  nronounced  it  fjood. 
And  good  it  was ;— free  as  liffht,  air,  fire^  water. 
To  everything  that  breathed  upon  iu  surface. 
From  the  small  worm  that  CTei>t  abroad  at  mid- 
night 
To  sip  cool  dews  and  feed  on  sleeping  flowers. 
Then  slunk  into  iU  hole,  the  little  vampire  ! 
'Thrm^^  every  sjiecies  which  1  yet  had  seen. 
To  animals,  ox  tnbes  and  forms  unknown 
In  the  lost  islands :— boa»u  that  ranged  the  forests, 
Oraaed  in  the  valleys,  bounded  o'er  the  hills. 
Reposed  in  rich  savannahs,  from  grey  rocks 
Pica'd  the  thin  herbage  sprouting  through  their 

fissures; 
Or  in  waste  howling  deserts  found  oases. 
And  fountains  pouring  sweeter  strams  than  nee- 

Ur. 
And  more  melodious  than  the  nightingale, 
«-So  to  the  (aint  and  perishing  they  seem'd. 

*<  I  gaied  on  ruminaUng  herds  of  kine. 
And  sheep  for  ever  wandering ;  goats  that  swung 
Like  spiders  on  the  crags,  so  flight  their  hold ; 
Deer,  playful  as  their  fawns,  in  peace,  but  fell 
As  battlina  bulls  in  wars  of  Jealousy : 
Through  flowery  champaigns  roam'd  the  fleet  ga- 

aelles. 
Of  many  a  colour,  sixc,  and  shape,— all  graceful ; 
In  every  look,  step,  attitude  prepared. 
Even  at  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  to  vanish. 
And  leave  a  solitude  where  thousands  stood, 
With  heads  declined,  and  nibbling  eagerly 
As  locusts  when  they  light  on  some  new  soil, 
And  move  no  more  till  ihey  have  shorn  it  bare. 
On  these,  with  famine  unappeasable. 
Lithe,  muscular,  hug»>boned,  and  limb'd  for  lra]>- 

ing. 
The  brindled  tyrants  of  brute  nature  prey*d : 
The  weak  and  timid  bow'd  before  the  strong. 
The  many  by  the  few  were  hourly  slaughter'd, 
Where  power  was  right,  and  violence  was  law. 

"Here  ooodi'd  the  panting   tiger,  on  the 
watdi; 
Impatient  but  unmoved,  his  fire-ball  eyes 
Made  horrid  twilight  in  the  sunless  jungle. 
Till  on  the  heedless  buflalo  he  sprang, 
Dragg'd  the  low-bellowing  momter  to  his  lair, 
Crash'd  through  the  ribs  at  ooce  into  his  heart, 
Quaffed  the  hot  blood,  and  gorged  the  quivering 

flesh. 
Till  drunk  he  lay  as  powerless  as  the  carcass. 

"  There,  to  the  solitary  lion's  roar, 
80  many  echoes  answcr'd,  that  there  seem'd 
Ten  in  ihe  fleki  for  one ;— Where'er  they  tum'd. 
The  flying  animals,  ftum  cave  to  cave. 
Heard  his  voice  issuing ;  and  recoil'd  aghast. 
Only  to  meet  it  nearer  than  before. 
Or.  ere  they  saw  his  shadow  or  his  face. 
Fall  dead  beneath  his  thunderstrikiog  paw. 

«*  Calm  amidst  scenes  of  havoc,  in  his  own 
Huge  strength  impregnable,  the  elephant 
Oflteded  none,  but  led  his  quiet  life 
Among  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
Till  Nature  laid  him  gently  down  to  rest 
Beneath  the  palm,  which  he  was  wont  to  make 
His  prop  in  slumber ;  there  his  relics  lay 
Longer  than  life  itself  had  dwelt  within  them. 
Bees  in  the  ample  hollow  of  his  skuli 
Plied  their  wax-citadels,  and  stored  their  honey ; 
Thence  sallied  forth  to  forage  through  the  fldds. 
And  swarm'd  in  emigrating  legions  thence : 
There,  little  burrowing  ammals  threw  up 
Hillocks  beneath  the  overarching  ribs; 
While  birds,  within  the  sphial  labyrinth. 
Contrived  their  nests :— so  wandering  Arabs  pltdi 
Their  tents  amidst  Palmyra's  palaces; 
So  Greek  and  Roman  peasants  bulkl  their  huta 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon, 
Or  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.** 

The  Spirit  at  last  beholds  gome  of 
those  HuiDan  Beings,  whom  he  has 
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been  longing  for  and  desiring— and 
there  arc  some  two  cantos  or  so  of  ha« 
man  description,  from  which,  though 
there  are  many  very  striking  and 
powerful  passages  in  them,  we  must 
utterly  withhold  the  praise  of  beauty 
and  of  exquisite  imagination,  which 
we  bestow  without  reserre  on  those 
which  relate  to  the  ante-human  pe- 
riod of  the  Spirit's  vision.  Without 
entering  into  any  criticism  of  them — 
we  shall  simply  say,  that  we  do  not 
like  them.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  they  aie  in  themselTcs 
in  themselves  although  sometimes  re- 
pulsive, they  are  often  excellent— nay, 
admirable — but  we  object  tbat  they 
suddenly  oppress  with  excessively  dis- 
agreeable reality  a  Poem,  which,  so  far, 
was  one  of  pure  delight,  and  if  real, 
still  one  of  visionarily  pictured  reality. 

Up  to  the  Pelicans,  the  Poem  is  one 
nearly  of  unmixed  beauty:  and  the 
reader  is  led  on  with  an  interest  of 
a  new  kind,  which  he  may  be  surpri- 
sed to  find  capable  of  engaging  him  so 
long.  This  depends  principally,  we 
think,  on  three  causes.  The  first  is, 
the  well-conducted,  poetical  gradua- 
tion of  augmenting  sympathy  in  the 
imaginary  spectator,  with  the  inftili- 
mate  and  irrational  parts  of  creadoD, 
successively  presented  to  his  view. 
The  second  is,  the  various  minnte, 
picturesque,  and  lavished  knowledge  of 
the  natural  world,  which  has  enablol 
Mr  Montgomery  to  endow  his  relation 
of  the  changes  and  transformations 
supposed  to  be  vn-ought  befiore  the 
sight  of  this  contemplating  intelligence 
with  historic  and  graphic  reality,— 
brought  home  to  the  reader's  concep- 
tion and  belief  by  a  strength,  Tivadty, 
beauty,  truth,  and  music  of  descriptive 
expression,  of  which  we  have  foond 
many  scattered  specimens  in  Mr  Mont> 
gomery's  vnritings,  but  have  not  tfitn, 
nor  had  reason  to  attribute  to  him,  the 
power  of  pouring  out  in  the  continuous 
flow  in  which  it  is  here  employed. 
The  third  and  last  is,  the  expectatioa 
of  attaining,  as  the  poem  shall  proceed, 
to  a  clear  and  satisfactory  discovery  of 
the  scope  and  governing  idea  of  the 
whole,  of  which  certain  dim  and  un- 
defined glimpses  are,  indeed,  caught, 
from  time  to  time — at  least  we  hope 
we  have  not  been  entirely  mistaken  in 
thinking  so — but  at  whidi  we  certain- 
ly do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  hitherto  completely  arrived. 

That  sympathy  with  the  material 
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ne^  as  touched  or  informed^  in 
nncoDoeived  manner  and  unde- 
measure^  with  the  sensibUities 
iwera  of  higher  natures, — which 
^  kte  been  much  acknowledged 
iltivated  in  our  poetry^ — which 
•ecret  source  of  our  attribution 
of  beauty  or  sublimity  to  inani* 
existence^ — and  which  is  owing 
illusion  of  our  spirit^  receiving 
la  originally  external  to  and  in« 
dent  of  itself  the  light,  reflected 
all  outward  things^  of  its  own 
[nations-^  made  very  happily 
TO  by  Mr  Montgomery,  who, 
great  boldness,  relying,  at  the 
;,  for  the  sympathy  of  his  reader, 
this  affection  in  its  simplicity, 
a  ihejirtt  movement  of  the  poem 
it  alone : — the  incidents  of  this 
MTtion  being  changes  solely  of 
Jig  Nature— -day  in  mid-Ocean— 
—<*  breeze — '^  the  moon  through 
r  phases" — the  planets  in  motion 
orm— an  evening-rainbow— and 
ry  night— and  the  mimic  play  of 
inda  and  waters  on  the  following 
ing.    The  spiritual  beholder  of 
Tarying  appearances  and  events, 
laed,  as  we  have  said,  with  an 
teaaable- desire  of  finding  some* 
out  of  himself,  for  and  with 
I  he  may  feel,  is,  with  just  and 
ions  appropriation  of  this  imagi« 
» feeling,  represented  as  first  06- 
\g  the  gratification  of  his  desire 
iia  sympathy.    Only,  when  by 
lating  it  he  nnds  its  insufficiency 
I  the  capacities  of  love  in  him, 
living  olgects  are  given  to  his 
ration,  and  of  these,  first,  those 
ranote  from  his  own  similitude, 
ihabitants  of  the  waters.  Thefa« 
hiatory  of  the  Pelicans  is  record* 
f  the  Spirit,  with  intense  emo* 
,  aa  exhibiting  in  the  power  of 
let  much  of  wnat  was  longed  for 
«  attributes  of  reason— and  we 
■•  thai  the  shock  which  our  heart 
med  was  great,  from  finding,  in 
lantoa  which  we  have  been  obli« 
;o  dislike,  even  the  natural  feel- 
described  as  less  beautiful  and 
;etic  in  the  human  bein^  brought 
0  us,  than  in  these  irrational  crea- 
^-not  onlv  less  beautiful,  indeed, 
'rom  the  nrst  depraved,  and  pol« 
l^and  perverted. 

lis  dark  colouring  of  human  na» 
b  Iblt  as  the  more  rudely  violating 
placid  and  delightful  temper  of 
ig  with  which  all  the  earlier  part 


of  the  Poem  is  read,  bv  the  lelectlon  of 
the  moat  repulsive  truta  iid  tfie  pictare 
of  lost  humanity.  Possibly  the  autnor 
hadhisown  gooa  reasons  for  die  choidi. 
He  may  have  had  grounds  lying  in  the 
intention  of  the  Poem  for  inflicting  on 
us  the  pain  of  this  contrast.  Perhaps 
the  idea  is  this :  that  having  shown  us 
in  the  irrational  creation  the  purpoaea 
of  Providence  fulfilled,  and  meaning 
in  human  beings  to  show  them,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  frustrated,  it  was  rele- 
vant to  his  design  to  place  these  two 
parts  of  the  Poem  in  the  moat  glaring 
opposition.  We  could  wish,  however, 
eitner,  if  it  had  been  lawAil,  that  the 
transition  might  have  been  softened ; 
or,  if  this  could  not  be  done  without 
giving  up  too  much  of  the  authbr^a 
purpose,  that  some  deep-toned  notes 
should  have  been  struck,  whidi  might 
have  wholly  changed  our  mood,  and 
carried  us  willingly  into  this  new 
strain,  if  any  art  can  make  lu  kxrik 
willingly  upon  our  own  degradation : 
•~in  a  word,  that  the  xeader,  before 
he  was  made  to  taste  the  bitterness  of 
the  necessity,  should  have  been  made 
clearly  to  see  it.  We  have  only,  long 
after,  by  much  reasoning,  infemd  it, 
from  observing  that  Mr  Mon^^omery, 
in  his  Cannibal  and  Infanticide-Mo- 
ther, displays  the  utmost  iRoro^-in 
his  Idiot  the  utmost  intefleetutd,  ruin 
of  the  human  spirit  by  Sin  ;  the  sole 
cause  of  all  departure  in  the  human 
being,  as  known  to  us,  iWwi  his  ori- 
ginal brightness. 

From  this  abyss  we  are  lifted  up 
in  the  two  laat  Cantoa,  by  the  alle- 
gorical delineation,  aa  we  are  half- 
indined  to  suppose,  in  the  person- 
age of  an  ancient  Patriarchal  chief- 
tain, of  Man,  by  the  instinctive  strng* 
gles  of  natural  religion  in  hia  soul,  for 
we  can  understand  nothing  else,  car- 
ried out  of  the  idolatrous  practicea 
which  have  taken  root  in  the  world, 
back  to  his  Maker.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  part  in  which  thia  person- 
age ia  introduced,  very  abruptly  in- 
deed, and  in  a  manner  to  provoke  a 
thousand  conjectures  of  the  reader  and 
satisfy  very  few  of  them,  without  being 
strongly  reminded  of  the  great  Patri- 
arch, acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
have  corrupted  nia  faith,  as  the  Fa« 
ther  of  the  FaithftiL  Yet  neiiher  is  it 
possible,  from  the  circumstances  and 
nistory,  that  Abraham  himsdf  is  to 
be  here  understood.  .The  reader  is  here 
again  perplexed  and  bewildered  b^  tJbiA 
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fuggettkm  of  hiftarical  realitv,  again 
losi  in  iinmu  iimmI^  ^deaL  'VaealU. 
gorical  ohaxacter  la  unaadafactoryy 
becanae  it  doea  not  image  to  ua  any- 
thing general  in  the  conuitionor  pro- 
gxeaa  of  the  human  race.  Andf  we 
would^  in  Uke  manner,  remark  gene- 
ralivy  that  the  mind  ia  throughout 
held  fluctuating  in  a  aimilar  auapense 
«nd  uncertainty,  in  respect  to  wnat  ia 
brought  into  sighty  both  of  the  human 
and  natural  world.  We  cannot  tell 
what  is  meant  to  be  taken  aa  an  adop- 
tion (tf  the  scriptural  narrative^  or  of 
facts  as  they  ha?e  actually  happened 
known  from  other  sources,  ana  what, 
-though  W9  are  v^  certain  there  is 
nothing  intended  as  anti-scriptural  in 
Mr  Montgomery,  is  merely  ideal  and 
poetical. 

On  a  full  consideration,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  can  be  no  other  pur- 
port of  the  Poem,  than  to  illustrate  the 
Divine  government  of  the  universe,  at 
least  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  immediately 
and  obviously  connected  with  man : 
his  natural  and  moral  world.  Of  this 
we  cannot,  indeed,  doubt,  since  there 
is  no  other  purpose  that  could  give  uni- 
ty to  the  parts  already  before  us.  The 
greater  part,  as  it  may  be  conjectured, 
pf  the  Poem  is  announced  as  yet  to 
be  written — and  the  obscurity  of  de- 
aign  of  which  we  have  complained, 
must  be  understood  as  produced  not 
80  much  by  the  difficulty  of  divining 
the  main  scope  of  the  author,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itidf  from 
the  outset,  and  is,  in  truth,  pretty 
plainly  intimated  in  the  opening  lines, 
aa  of  referring  the  several  parts  to 
their  proper  place  in  such  a  scheme, 
and  ascertaimng  their  bearing  upon 
one  another. 

But,  having  urged  these  olgectioniL 
which  ought  to  have  been  explained 
and  illustrated,  that  it  might  have  been 
seen  whether  they  are  well-founded  or 
no,  with  far  greater  pleasure  do  we 
ajgain  express  our  high  admiration  of 
the  very  delightful  and  original  genius 
so  conspicuous  in  the  poem.  Had  its 
faidts  been  far  greater  and  more  nu- 
merous, its  beauties  fewer  and  less, 
still  it  would  have  been  allowed  ^*  by 
gods,  men,  and  columns." 

With  nothing  were  we  so  much 
surprised  and  charmed  aa  with  the 
versification.  We  do  not  remember 
having  previously  read  any  of  Mr 
Montgomery  blank  verse ;  and  to  write 
blank  vcrae  wellf  is  one  of  the  most  dif« 
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ficuU  of  aU  human  adiievcaienis.  It 
doea  not  ^»pear  lo  us  that  Mr  Modi^ 
gomery  haa  thought  much  of  the  pruN 
ciplea  of  its  structure.  Indeed,  onr  ear 
gave  ua  notice  of  a  few  lines  here  and 
there  that  want  the  due  number  of 
feat;  and  of  a  few  others,  that,  to  make 
up  that  deficiency,  poaaeaa  more  feet 
than  any  line  of  the  elaaa  to  which 
they  belong  ia  entitled  to ;  but  these 
are  trifles,  and  evidently  mere  aeqi* 
denta.  There  are  not  three  oonsecn* 
tive  'p^ges,  in  which  we  would  not, 
had  we  our  will,  change  the  portion 
of  some  words,  and  for  others  substi- 
tute new  ones.  Yet  the  muaie  of  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  such  defects,  ia  de- 
lightful. It  keeps  murmuring  along, 
like  a  stron^-sourced  stream  that  a 
never  sluggish;  and  that,  cfaooaiog 
its  own  channel,  without  any  impedi* 
ment  of  artificial  embankmenta»  qiafei 
cheerfully  among  the  rocka-— there 
flows  broadly  on  along  the  levels— and 
ever  and  anon  rouses  with  the  din  of 
a  waterfalL  Let  the  imagination  but 
be  well  kindled,  and  all  the  feelings 
a«glow,  and  the  poet  will  not  fail  **  to 
warble  melody."  Milton  wrote  abnost 
the  noblest  blank  verse  in  the  wodi ; 
and  with  the  finest  ear,  he  wrole^  we 
yeriXy  believe,  every  single  line  on 
principle.  He  is  fdt  to  be  a  great 
master  in  that  musie;  and,  peiEiqps, 
in  his  loftiest  and  moat  magnifioott 
atrain,  he  soars  in  sound  beyond  all 
other  poets.  Shakspeare,  agam,  wrote 
almoat  the  nobleat  blank  verse  in  the 
world ;  but,  with  the  finest  ear,  we  vet 
rily  believe,  he  never  wrote  a  aingle 
line  on  principle,  that  ia  to  say,  not  con- 
sciously and  deliberately.  But  beiag 
at  all  times  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  and  creative  geniu^  and  all  his 
feelings  and  faculties  working  ia  de- 
light, music  steeped  his  speech.  Thoe 
is  no  reason  why  after  the  names  of 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  we  should 
not  pronounce  those  of  Wordawwth 
and  Montgomery.  We  hate  to  see  the 
dead  immortals  used  as  extinguishers. 
Now,  with  a  fine  natural  ear,  Words- 
worth— ^is  the  greatest  master  now 
living  of  the  music  of  blank  veraeu 
And,  whether  inferior  or  not,  he  wmj 
be  compared  to  Milton,  when  at  his 

greatest, — that  is,  when  hia  sulject 
emands  it — when  ho  has  gnlven  his 
subject  all  his  study — and  when  that 
study  has  been  of  felicitous  efiec^^ 
there  is  uncnualled  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence of  roiling  and  echoing  sound 
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in  the  mvsic  of  bis  Tenlfioitioik    At  bv  t)Mik  attaupQt.  ta^  a  parlMlfr  itate 

other  timely  when  he  Ubowt  uniiH  nf  inind  (or  judgiog  thein,  ifl^cli  it  a 

Siredy  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhymoji"  nroper  one-nthat  i%  we  da  90t  look 
atore  is  smothered  underArty  and  we  m  perfectiooj  end  do  not  id  piin 
fall  asleep  during  the  fixounsion.  We  from  what  is  wanliog  in  each  to  our 
do  not  say  that  ^r  Montgomery's  ideal  of  the  ar(.  We  see  with  plea- 
versification  bears  the  same  reaem**  sure  what  is  achieved,  attribute  the 
blance  to  that  of  Shakspeare — for  the  defecte  to  the  imperfection  of  human 


unequalled  and  inimitable  charm  of  powecs,  and,  on  the  wholcy  a>o  satis* 

Shakspeare  is  its  infinite  and  aopKH  ped  with  the  acquisition  which  the 

priate  variety.    But,  so  far^  at  leasts  country  has  made^  in  possessng  the 

the  blank  verae  of  the  Pelican  Island  worksof  oneof  the  powerful  qiinds  she 

may  be  likened  to  that  of  any  of  the  has  produced.  In  hkc  manner>  in  the 

riays  of  our  great  Bard,  that  its  struc-  attempt  to  judge  in  general  ttid  phi« 

tuve  seems  to  vsry-^^on  no  other  law  losophical  criticism  the  place  of  any 

than  that  of  the  present  feeling — that  {;ooa  poet  among  all  poets,  we  produce 

it  is  '^  warbled  native  wood-notes  m  ouraelves,  along  wiUi  a  true  apti« 

wild,"  that  if  it  occasionally  be  loose  tude  for  balancinghis  de&cts  and  me« 

and  careless,  it  soon  redeems  itself  by  rits,  a  painlessness  in  the  co^templa* 

fVeshening  iuto  cheerful  melody,  and,  tion  of  the  defects  of  his  works, 

generally    speaking,   is   nicely,  but  But  whe^  we  take  him  alone,  and 

quite  naturally  adapted,  in  its  charao-  judge  him  in  himself,  as  enthusiastic 

ter,  to  the  fluctuations  of  feeling  or  of  lovers  of  the  art*-the  proper  state  for 

fancy,  and  the  changing  complexion  of  feeling  his  works— then  this  temper  is 

the  objects  that  delay  or  hurry  on  the  quite  dhanged   and    re\'ersed.    For, 

poet's  seemingly  almost  uzqiremeditafi  it  then  appears  to  us  that  the  art 

ted  song.  ought  to  be,  uid  must  be,  eonsum* 

Our  analysis  of  the  Poem  does  not  mated  in  the  particular  poet^-HMv  in 

deserve  the  name.    Our  limits  pre-  Homer,  in  Virgil,  or  Shakspeare.  We 

f«it  us  from  doing  anything  like  jua«  believe  that  it  is  consummated,  and 

tice  to  the  poem  by  longer  quotationa  we  close  our  eyes  to  its  delects— ^e 

•—but  those  we  have  made  wdl.be  sufn  do  not  see  them— we  see  only  the 

fident  to  inspire  our  ^readers  with  a  power  that,  far  transcending  our  own, 

strong  desire  and  determination  to  exercises  unlimited  dominion  over  us; 

read  the  Poem*  and  when  the  faults  sre  forced  upon 

We  take  farewell  of  Mr  Montg<w  us,  we  feel  them  painfully  intdlm- 

mery — ^with  a  remark  addressed  gen&^  ble,  by  destroyiiu;  thie  perfection  which 

rally  to  readers  of  poetry.    When  we  we  desire,  and  which  seems  on  the  very 

look  philosc^hicaUy  and  comprehen-  point  of  being  attained. 

flively  over  the  historv  of  literature,  and  Let  all  men  read  poetrj— and  judge 

attempt  to  estimate  tne  place  and  power  poetry — ^in  such  a  spinW-aad  thai 

of  each  poet,  in  relation  to  the  whole  poeti^  and  criticism  will  be  kindred 

Mries  of  productions,  we  are  broug^  arts--and  poets  and  entice— brothers 


THB  TOMB  OP  DJE  BXUCE. 

A  FiMdaiiM  ift  a  noble  tbingi 

Freedome  make*  man  to  have  likipg ; 

Freedome  all  lolMe  to  men  sivta ; 

Ue  litcf  al  eaM  tbat  flraelSr  U^Mf  BAuioua. 

And  liest  thout  f^^^X  Monarch,  this  pavement  below  ? 
Thou  who  wert  m  war  like  a  rock  to  the  ocean. 
Like  a  star  in  the  battle-field's  stormy  commotion,—' 
Like  a  barrier  of  steel  to  the  shocks  of  the  fbe ! 
All  lofty  thy  boast,  grey  Dunfermline,  may  be. 
That  tlie  bones  of  idng  Robert,  the  hero  whose  story, 
Mid  our  history's  night  is  a  dav-track  of  glory. 
Find  an  honoured  and  holy  asylum  in  theew 
And  here,  till  the  world  is  eclinsed  in  decline. 
Thy  chosen,  O  Scotland !  shall  kned  at  this  shrine. 
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On  Laxurr'g  hot-bed  tfaou  sprang'tt  not  to  man— 
From  cbilabood  Adveraity't  storms  howl'd  around  thee ; 
And  Mn  with  his  shackles  had  Tyranny  bound  thee^ 
When  lo !  he  bdield  thee  in  Liberty's  van  ! 
To  the  dust  down  the  Thistle  of  Scotland  was  trod  ; 
•   'Twas  wreck  and  'twas  ruin,  'twas  discord  and  danger ; 
O'er  her  strongholds  waved  proudly  the  flag  of  the  stranger  ; 
Till  thy  sword,  like  the  lightning,  flash'd  coura^  abroad^  - 
And  the  craven,  that  slept  with  his  head  on  bis  hand. 
Started  up  at  thy  war-shout^  and  belted  his  brand ! 

How  long  Treason's  pit-faUs  'twas  thine  to  avoid,— 

Was  the  wild-fowl  thy  food,  and  thy  beverage  the  fountain. 

Was  thy  pillow  the  heath,  and  thy  home  on  the  mountain,   , 

When  wat  hope  was  cast  down  wnich  could  not  be  destroy  *d ! 

As  the  way-farer  longs  for  the  dawning  of  mohi. 

So  wearied  thy  soul  for  thy  country's  awaking. 

Unsheathing  ner  tecrible  broadsword,  and  shaking 

The  fetters  away,  which  in  sle^  she  had  worn  : 

At  ihj  call  she  aroused  her  to  nght ;  and,  in  fear. 

Invasion's  fkng'd  bloodhounds  were  scatter'd  like  deer. 

The  broadsword  and  battle-axe  cleam'd  at  thy  call ; 

From  the  strath  and  the  correi,  mm  cottage  and  palace, 

Pour'd  forth  like  a  tide  the  revengers  of  Wallace, 

To  rescue  their  Scotland  from  rapine  and  thrall ; 

How  glow'd  the  gaunt  cheeks,  long  all  care-worn  and  pale. 

As  the  recreant  brave,  to  their  duty  returning, 

In  the  eye  of  King  Robert  saw  liba*ty  burning. 

And  raised  the  wild  gathering-cry  forth  on  the  gale ! 

Oh  then  was  the  hour  for  a  patriot  to  fed. 

As  he  buckled  his  cuirass^  the  edge  of  his  steel !  . 

When  thou  earnest  to  the  field  all  was  ruin  and  woe : 
'Twas  dastardly  terror,  or  jealous  distrusting ; 
In  the  hall  hung  the  tareet  and  burgonet  rusting ; 
The  brave  were  dispersed,  and  triumphant  the  foe : — 
But  fVom  chaos  thy  sceptre  call'd  order  and  awe  ;— 
'Twas  security's  homestead  ;  all  flourish'd  that  near'd  thee ; 
The  worthy  upheld,  and  the  turbulent  fear'd  thee. 
For  thy  pillars  of  strength  were  Religion  and  Law  :— 
The  meanest  in  thee  a  protector  could  find— 
Thou  wert  feet  to  the  cripple,  and  eyes  to  the  blind. 

Oh  ne'er  shall  the  fame  of  the  patriot  decay— 

De  Bruce,  in  thv  name  still  our  countrv  rejoices  ; 

It  thrills  Scottlsn  heart-strings,  it  swells  Scottish  voices. 

As  it  did  when  the  Bannock  ran  red  from  the  fray. 

Thy  dust  in  the  darkness  of  ruin  may  lie ; 

But  ne'er,  mighty  Hero,  while  earth  nath  its  motion. 

While  rises  the  oay-star,  or  rolls  forth  the  ocean. 

Shall  thy  deeds  be  eclipsed,  or  their  memory  die ; 

They  stand,  thy  proud  monument,  sculptured  sublime 

By  the  chisel  of  Fame^  on  the  tablet  of  Time.  , 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A  new  Translation  of  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon  is  just  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

A  First  Part  of  a  Second  Series  of  the 
Stanley  Tales  is  announced  as  being 
nearly  ready. 

Mr  Charles  Svrain  is  about  to  publish 
a  volume,  to  be  entitled.  Sketches  of 
History  and  Imagination. 

Mr  Nichohis  Harria  Nicolas  is  about 
to  publish  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Beck- 
ington,  Secretary  to  Henry  VI.,  and  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Bath;  Sir  Robert 
Roos,  knight,  and  others,  during  their 
Journey  from  Windsor  to  Bordeaux,  on 
an  Embassy  to  negotiate  the  Marriage 
between  Henry  VI.  and  one  of  the  daugh« 
ters  of  Count  Arminack,  in  June  H42. 
From  a  contemporary  MS.,  with  Illus- 
trative, Historical,  and  Biographical 
Notes. 

Mr  Henry  Trevanion  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  Poem,  to  be  entitled,  The  Influence 
of  Apathy. 

Mr  Irvine,  of  Guildford,  is  about  to 
publish  a  Latin  Grammar,  with  Exer- 
cises in  Construing  and  Composition. 

Jomini.  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de 
Napoleon,  racontee  par  lui-m^e,  an 
Tribunal  de  Cdsar,  d*  Alexandre,  et  de 
Fr^dtfric. 

An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Laws  and 
the  Government  of  Rome  is  about  to 
appear. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Sims  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  An  Apology  for 
the  Waldenses.  Exhibiting  an  Histori- 
eal  View  of  their  Origin,  Orthodoxy, 
Loyalty,  and  Constancy ;  with  an  Appeal 
to  several  European  Governments  on 
their  behalf.    In  8vo. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  History  of 
England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time  ;  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
consider  Men  and  Events  on  Christian 
Principles.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  To  be  published  in 
Monthly  Numbers,  and  completed  in  •I 
rolsu  12mo. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Rev.  &  T. 
Bloomfield*s  Recensio  Synoptica  Anno- 
tationis  Sacne;  or  Critical  Digest  of  the 
most  important  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament     In  4  vols.  8vo. 

A  Defence  of  the  Missions  in  the 
South  Sea  and  Sandwich  Islands,  against 
the  charges  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  letter  ad« 
dressed  to  the  Editor  of  that  Jovmal. 


The  Rev.  Dr  Fye  Smith  has  in  the 
Press  a  New  Edition,  very  much  enlar- 
ged, of  his  Discourse  on  the  Sacrifice* 
Priesthood,  and  Atonement  of  Christ. 

Mr  Thomas  Easton  Abbott,  of  Bridling- 
ton, has  a  POero  in  hand,  entitled,  the 
'  •*  Soldier's  Friend,"  Sacred  to  the  Me- 
mory of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 

Mrs  West,  Author  of  a  Tale  of  ^e 
Times,  &c.  has  in  the  press  a  New  Novei, 
entitled,  "  Ringrove,**  or,  •«  Old  Fashion- 
ed  Notions,**  in  2  vols. 

Dr  Scully  has  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. Observations  on  the  Climate  of 
Torquay  and  the  Southern  part  of  De- 
vonshire generally,  comprising  an  Esti- 
mate of  its  Value  as  a  Remedial  Agent 
in  Pulmonary  Disorders,  Sec. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Madras.     4to,  with  plates. 

Mr  Gent  has  a  new  volume  of  Poems 
in  the  press. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Bart  M.P.,has  in 
the  press  a  new  edition  of  his  Observa- 
tions on  Paper  Money,  Bankings  and 
Overtrading ;  including  those  parts  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons^  which  explain 
the  Scotch  System  of  Bsnking. 

In  the  press,  the  tint  Volume  of  a 
work,  entitled.  First  Steps  to  the  Stody 
of  the  Healing  Art,  briefly  exhibiting  the 
Structure  of  tiie  Human  Body,  and  for- 
cibly directing  the  attention  to  the  Ana- 
tomical Prints  connected  with  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  Midwifery,  and  Surgery. 
Being  an  Outline  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  London  in  the  year  1825.  By  John 
Charles  Litchfield,  F.L.a  M.R.C.&, 
Fellow  of  the  London  Medieai  Society, 
late  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  formerly  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Seamen, 
Greenwich*  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  &c. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  Mr  Gray*s  valuable  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopceia,  including  the  new  F^nch 
Remedies,  with  numerous  and  Important 
additions. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Translation  of 
Magendie*s  Formulary,  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  mode  of  employing  the  new 
French  Remedies,  including  the  valoabte 
improvements  and  additions  in  the  5th 
and  last  Paris  edition. 

The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
by  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  State 
Medicine  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Thitd 
edition,  with  the  Author's  corrections. 
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A  eompl«ta  Collection  of  the  PvIia* 
mentary  Speeches  (corrected)  of  th6 
Right  Hon.  Geoi^  Canning,  with  an 
auUientic  Memoir,  which  have  been  some 
time  in  the  presf,  will  very  shortly  be 
published,  illustrated  by  a  finely  execu- 
ted and  correct  Portraits 

The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
the  late  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  are 
very  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  October  will  be  published,  No.  I. 
Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Paint- 
ers of  all  the  Schools,  executed  in  Litlio- 
graphy,  with  a  Memoir  of  their  Lives, 
and  a  short  Notice  of  their  most  cele- 
brated Works.  The  whole  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  Twenty  Monthly  Numbers, 
each  containing  Tlirec  Portraits. 

In  the  press^  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished in  royal  octavo,  with  plates.  Phy- 
siological Illustrations  of  the  Organ  of 
Hearing,  more  particularly  of  the  Secre- 
tion of  Cerumen,  and  its  effects  in  ren- 
dering Auditory  Perception  accurate  and 
acute,  with  further  Remarks  on  the 
Treatment  of  Diminution  of  Hearing, 
arising  from  imperfect  Secretion,  &c., 
being  a  Sequel  to  the  Guide,  and  to  the 
Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery.  By 
Thomas  Buchanan,  C^L,  &c. 

We  congratulate  Horticulturists,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  on  at  length 
'havihg  a  prospect  of  the  permanent  Set- 
tlement of  the  Nomenclature  of  Fruits ; 
some  of  the  popular  of  which  are  known 
by  a  multitude  of  different  names.  By 
ah  adveitisement  in  our  present  Num- 
ber, the  "  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don,*'  who  alone  could  have  undertaken 
the  task,;will  commence,  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  a  Periodical  Work,  to  be  called 
the  "  Pomological  Magazine.** 

Mr  Stanley,  of  the  lloyal  Artillery,  has 
a  work  ready  for  publication,  called  "  The 
Young  Horsewoman's  Compendium  of 
the  Modem  Art  of  Riding;**  by  which 
yoiing  persons  may  perfect  themselves^ 
and  obtain  complete  government  of  their 
Horses  in  a  short  period,  without  the  aid 
of  a  Master ;  a  difficulty  which,  from  va- 
rious causes,  has  too  often  prevented  the 
acquisition  of  an  accomplishment  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  pleasure  and  health. 

In  the  press,  in  royal  4to,  Historical 
Tablets  and  Medallions,  illustrative  of  an 
Improved  System  of  Artificial  Memory^ 
for  the  more  easy  remembrance  of  re- 
markable Events  and  Dates ;  exhibiting, 
in  a  Series  of  neatly  tinted  Engravings, 
f  including  more  than  one  hundred  me- 
dallic  Portraits,)  a  connected  Outline  of 
Historical  and  Biographical  Chronology, 
the  complete  succession  of  all  the  Ro- 
mtui  EmperorBf  and  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
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England  and  France,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Together  with  an  ap|Mopri- 
ate  Introduction,  Appendix^  and  Voea- 
biilary.  Designed  and  arranged  bj  Johi 
Henry  Todd.  The  TaUeU  may  also 
be  had,  neatly  executed  on  card-boaid, 
and  fitted  up  in  a  handsome  box,  so  that 
a  number  of  students  might,  with  equal 
convenience  and  economy,  be  using  them 
at  the  same  time.     Pirice  L.d^  Ss. 

In  November  will  be  published,  Ac- 
kermann's  Fqrget  Me  Not  for  1888; 
consisting  of  more  than  Eighty  Compo- 
sitions in  Verse  and  Prose,  by  the  most 
popular  Writers  of  the  day  of  both  sexes ; 
and  the  Embellishments  comprise  Thir- 
teen highly  finished  Engravuiga,  ftUB 
Pictures  by  H.  Howard,  R.  A.,  IL  ISiom- 
son,  R.A.,  R.  Westall,  ILA.,  T.  Sto- 
tliard,  R.A.,  R,  Smirke,  R.A.,  H.  Cor- 
bould,  J.  Martin,  J.  Stephanof^  &  Ftoat, 
M.  W.  Sharpe,  S.  Owen,  H.  Richter,  and 
T.  Uwins,  with  a  beautiful  embossed 
Presentation  Plate. 

We  are  informed  that  **  The  Atoulet** 
for  the  year  1827-8,  will  be  publidied  on 
the  first  of  November,  on  a  scale  of 
greater  excellence  than  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors. In  the  selection  of  the  lUof- 
trations,  the  Editor  has  been  powerfiillf 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished painters  «f  the  age,  who  have,  in 
many  instances,  given  him  the  choice  of 
their  respective  galleries.  Pictures  hsre 
in  this  manner  been  supplied  by  Howard, 
R.  A.,Ward,  R.  A.,  Jones,  R.A.,  Pickert- 
gill,  R.A.,  Jackson,  R.  A.,  and  lAndseer, 
A.  R.  A. ;  and  the  v51ume  will  also  eon- 
tain  an  engraving  from  a  splendid  pietnre 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.  A.,  from 
another  by  Smirke,  R.A.,  and  another 
from  the  celebrated  painting,  (in  the  col- 
lection at  Wentworth  House,)  1^  Vsn- 
dyke,  of  Lord  Strafford  and  his  Secre- 
tary, engraved  by  the  express  permission 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  literary  portion 
of  the  volume  will  be  formed  of  the  con- 
tributions of  nearly  sixty  of  our  most  ce- 
lebrated authors,  among  whom  are  sere - 
ral  who  have  not  before  exerted  their  ta- 
lents in  this  popular  and  interesting  dais 
of  works.  There  will  be  also  several  im- 
provements of  a  very  novel  and  valosble 
chaFBcter,  which,  in  addition  to  its  dtfaer 
advantages,  are  expected  to  add  materi- 
ally to  the  success  tJie  vrork  lias  already 
experienced.  The  volume  is  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  case,  and  splendidly  bound  In 
rich  watered  silk. 

Tlie  Literary  Souvenir  for  18%  ifiider 
the  superintendence  of  Mr  Alaric  Watts, 
will  be  published  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. ^Besides  other  decorations,  this  work 
will  contain  twelve  Line  Kngravings  from 
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the  iNirias  of  many  of  the  nott  eminent 
eiigni?en  of  the  daj,  after  original  paint- 
inga  bj  varioua  distinguished  artintii,  viz. 
James  Thomson,  ItA.,  C.  U.  J.ea)ie, 
R.A.,  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A.,  T.  Stothard, 
R. A.,  If.  W.  Pickersgill,  ItA.,  W.  Dan- 
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oecur  in  the  Greek  Poeti^  and  also  e\\\u 
biting  the  qoantitj  marked  on  each  syU 
lable  ;  thus  comliining  the  advantages  of 
a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Poets  and  a  Greok 
Gredua.  By  the  llev.  J.  Brasse,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity   College*   Csni- 


\ff,  A^  W.  Allan,  A.,  W.  Westall,  A., ,  bridge.    One  thusk  vol.  8vo,  SOi.  bound. 


W.  Linton,  J.  Kwhter,  R,  Fkrrier,  J. 
Wood,  &c.  &c.  8ec.  The  volume  will 
also  eontain  an  Engraving,  from  a  beau- 
tiful  picture  by  Leslie,  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  from  Don  C^ixote.  Tlie  Lite- 
rary Contents  of  the  Work  will  be  com- 
posed, as  usual,  of  a  great  variety  of  ori- 
ginal contributions,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
iaelading  productions  from  several  pens 
not  hitherto  engaged  in  any  publications 
of  this  class. 

Shortly  will  appear,  **  A  Greek  Gnu 
das^**  containing  the  Interpretation,  in 
Latin  and  English,  of  all  words  which 


Mr  Soutbey  has  nearly  ready.  The 
History  of  Portugal  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War. 

A  History  of  Domestic  Architecture, 
with  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Distinc 
tions  characteristic  of  various  Styles  tliiir 
have  been  adopted  in  the  principal  Man- 
sions of  this  Kingdom,  by  Thoa.  Moule, 
Author  of  **  Bibliotheca  Heraldica;* 
<*  Neale*s  Views  of  Seats,"  &c.  «ic,  i<i 
announced. 

A  New  Miscellany  is  annoaneed,  under 
the  title  of"  The  Winter's  Wreath." 


EDINBURGH.   . 


In  October  will  be  published,'  Chro- 
nielea  of  the  Canongate,  "  by  tlie  Author 
of  Wavcrley,"  &c.  2  vols,  post  8vo.— 
Tale  1st,  The  Highland  Widow.— Tale 
2d,  The  Two  Drovers.— Tale  3d,  llie 
Surgeon's  Daughter. 


Preparing  for  publication,  A  History 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of  Alex- 
ander III.  to  the  Union  of  that  Kin^r- 
dom  with  England.  By  Patrick  Fra^er 
Tytlcr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.    C  wis.  8vo. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AGRirrTT'JRF. 


The  British  Farmer's  (Quarterly)  Ma. 
gazine ;  devoted  exclusively  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Rural  Affairs.     No.  IV.    4?>. 

ARCUITECTURr. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts 
of  the  Tiieatres  of  London.  By  Edward 
Wedlake  Brayley,  F.A.S.  Illustrated 
with  a  View  of  each  Theatre,  elegantly 
coloured,  drainTi  and  engraved  by  tlie  late 
I>.  Hanill.     4to.     1^2,  2t. 

Retreats ;  u  Series  of  Designs,  con- 
sistiug  of  Plans  and  LleViitions  for  Cot- 
tages, Villas,  and  Ornamental  Buildings. 
By  J.  Thompson,  Architect  On  Forty- 
one  Plates,  elegantly  coloured. 

BJBUOGBArHV. 

Number  V.  of  the  Supplement  to  Cu- 
tbelL*s  Catalogue,  containing  many  use- 
fol  and  curious  books,  may  be  liad  gratis^, 
or  sent  into  the  countr}'  at  the  expense  of 
a  single  postagp. 

Bibliotlieca  l^arriana ;  or,  a  Cata1op:ue 
of  the  Library  of  the  lute  Rev.  and  learn- 
ed Dr  Parr,  interspersed  with  his  own 
Notes,  Observations,  and  Opinions,  on 
Books  and  their  Authors.     J  vol.  8vo, 

169. 

SIOGRAniY. 

Don  Juan  Van  Halen's  Narrative  of 
lii^  \m\mnonment  in  the  Dungeons  of  tlie 


Inquisition  at  Madrid,  and  his  Escapo  H 
1817 and  IBIS;  with  his  subsequent  A-'. 
ventures  in  Russia,  including  his  Cu':-. 
paii^n  with  the  Army  of  the  Caura«'.-^. 
Edited  from  the  Original  Spanish  Maf;.- 
script,  by  the  Author  of  **  l)on  Estcbnir' 
and  "  Sandoval.**  In  2  vols.  Rvo,  wit'^ 
Portraits  of  the  Author  and  Gencn-i 
Yermolow,  and  other  Plates,  price  2^^  . 

The  Life  of  Carl  Theodor  Korncr. 
Written  by  his  Father.  With  SelectioTn 
from  his  Poems,  Tragedies,  and  Dram?-, 
translated  from  the  German.  By  G.  1 '. 
Richardson,  Author  of  '*  Poetic  Hour-." 
2  vols,  155. 

The  Ad  ventures  of  Naufnigiip.  Wi  i :  - 
ten  by  himself.  Giving  a  faithful  ar  l 
lively  Account  of  his  Voyages  Sfiipwrojl., 
and  Travels,  from  his  fir^^t  Otit>er  r>v  n 
Midshipman  in  the  E^st  In^'nt  Con.. 
pany*s  Service,  till  he  became  a  CuiV- 
mander  in  the  Indian  Soas. 

BOTANY. 

TIic  Florist's  Guide,  and  Cultivator'-* 
Directory— Coloured  Plttte»,  description 
and  mode  of  propugution.  By  Uob':*!!. 
Sweet,  r.L.S.   No.  IIL    3*. 

Flora  Australasica.     The  Evergreen 
and   Scented  Plants  of  New  HollaMd, 
most  ap^iUcttWo.  to  V!«^w\\^ws\c^,«V«' 
IW  R.  Swcel,  YA.,'?'.  \;q.  VS  .  -V. 
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The  Uotlioiite  vM  Grtenlioiise  Ma- 
nual.   By  Robert  Svreet.  TUird  edition. 

The  BoUntqa  Reguter,  No.  VII.  of 
Vol.  XIIL  ;  ooDtaining  eight  coloured 
Platef,  and  Description,  Cultivation,  &c 
By  Sydenliani  Edwardi,  F.  L.  &  and 
udierp.    48. 

.  HISTORY. 

An  Historicttl  View  of  the  Revolu- 
tiona  of  Portugal,  since  the  close  of  the 
Feaintular  War,  exhibiting  a  full  Ac* 
count  of  the  Events  which  have  led  to 
the  present  state  of  that  country.  By 
an  .Eye  Witness. 

Memoirs  .of  the  Rival  Houaes  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  embracing  a  period  of 
English  History  from  Edward  the  Third 
to  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  and  Fall  of 
Richard  II L  By  Emma  Roberu.  2  vols. 
Ul.fis. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  new  History 
of  London;  by  Thomas  Allen,  (Author 
of  the  history  of  Lambeth,),  with  nu- 
merous Engravings  of  Antiquities,  &c., 
on  •Copper  and  Wood.     8s.  6d» 

Roscoe  on  the  Law  of  Evidence*  8vo. 
15s. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Poor.    2  vols.  8vo.  L.  1,  is. 

Phitt's  Crtminal  Law.    8vo,  5s.  bds. 

Howard's  Colonial  Law.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  L.3,  3s.  bds. 

Coventry  and  Hughet*fl  Index.  8  vols, 
royal  8vo,  1*3,  6s.  bds. 

WJUiams*s  Abstracts  of  the  Acts  of 
7  and  8  George  IV.    8vo,  8s.  bds. 

Cary*s  Law  of  Partnership.  8vo, 
14a.  bds. 

Supplement  to  Hamilton's  Digest 
Royal  Svo,  8s.  bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.     8s. 

A  Brief  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Principle  and  Application  of  a  Life  and 
Sliip  Preserver.  Invented  by  Ralph 
Watson,  Esq.     Is. 

The  Authenticated  Report  of  the  late 
Important  Discussion  in  Dublin^  between 
the  Rev.  R.  T.  P.  Pksse  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Maguire,  on  the  principal  Points  of 
Controversy  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.     9s.  6d. 

The  Young  Horsewoman's  Compen- 
dium  of  the  Modem  Art  of  Riding.  By 
Edward  Stanley,  hite  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery.   l(h. 

Shaksperiana.    A  Catalogue  of  all  the 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c  relating  to  Shak. 

itpeare ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  an  Ac 

count  of  the  early  4to  editions  of  the 

i^reMt  DramntinV%  Plays  and  Poems,  the 


prices  at  which  /nany  Copie«  hATe  soU 
in  Public  Sales,  together  with  a  Lift  ef 
the  leading  and  esteemed  editiona  of  bis* 
collected  Works.     ?«. 

Arrhs^Qlogja  .iBIiana;  or,  Bliicellane. 
ous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  publish- 
ed by  the  Society  of  Antiquariea  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.    Ts. 

Mr  Waliis's  entertaining  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,  with  numerous  Ei^ravings. 

Progress  of  the  System  for  the  effec- 
tual removal  of  Impediments  of  Speech. 
By  John  Broster,  F.  A.  S.  E.  7th  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  a  System  of  Sunreyii^  for 
Geographical  and  Military  I^irposes, 
compriitirig  the  Principles  on  which  the 
Suriace  of  the  Earth  may  be  represent- 
ed  on  Plans.  By  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell. 
The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the  Religion 
of  Nature.  Written  in  the  Condemned 
Cells  of  Newgate,  by  Joigen  Jorgen- 
son,  late  Governor  of  Iceland.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 

The  Age  Reviewed;  a  Satire.  With 
Tlie  Runaways^  a  Political  Dialogue; 
and  a  Reply  to  the  Pseudo-Criti^e  of 
the  Literary  Gazette.     8vo,  liOs.  (M.  ' 

The  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  and  Dr 
French  Laurence.  Published  from  the 
Original  Manuscripts.     8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Burke.  Volume  the  Eighth.  4co, 
L.2.  2s. 

Rambles  in  Madeira  and  PortaipU,  in 
the  early  part  of  1826.  With  an  Appen- 
dix of  Deuils,  illustrative  of  the  Climate. 
Produce,  and  Civil  History  of  the  Is- 
hwd.     Post  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  No.  I. 
7s.  6d. 

Remonstrance  of  a  Tory  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Peel.     2s. 

Twenty. six  Illustrations  to  Walton 
and  Cotton's  Complete  Aiiglerl  Svo, 
prints  21s.    4to,  India  proofs  L.2,  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Disposition  and 
Duties  of  Oiirposts.  Abridged  from  the 
German  of  Baron  Reichlin  Von  Meldegg* 
By  C  W.  Short,  Capuin,  Coldstream 
Cruards.     Svo,  5s.  bds. 

Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Natural  His- 
tory, &c.  By  Dr  Wm.  Lemprier.  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1826.    8vo,  ^ 
168.  bds. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London.  Ptert  I.  of  VoL  Til. 
4to,  L.  1,  16s. 

Rncyclopsedia   Metropolitans.      PSrt 
XXI.     Price  2 Is;  large  paper,  30s. 
Rambling   Notes  and   Reco^et*tion^ 


I  teT.3  MiotUhfy  Liii  of  Xem  PMkaHMi. 

■uggvtted  during  a  visit  to  AAm;  Id  the 
winter  of  1827.  By  Sir  Arthur  Broolce 
Fknlkner. 

Researches  Into  the  Origin  and  Affi 


a\t 


The  Orlando  FurlMo  ttaaslatMU  By 
Wiiliam  Stewart  Rose.  Vol  V.  I*^st 
8vo. 

Mont  Blanc,  and  other  Poems;     By 


nity  of  the  Frincipal  Languages  of  Avia    Mary  Anne  Browne,  ia  her  iMteenih 
and  Europe.    By  Lieut.-CoL  Vans  Ken-    year.    8to. 


nedy,  of  the  Bombay  Military  Establish- 
ment.    4to. 

Self.Denial»  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Hof- 
fland.     ISmo. 

Conversations  on  Animal  Economy. 
With  pUtes  and  wood-cots.  8  vols. 
ISmo. 


TUBOLOGY. 

The  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Prolkiie 
History*  from  tb«  death  of  Joshua  to  tl»e 
Decline  of  the  Kingdoofs  of  Ismelmiid 
Judah,  (intended  to  complete  the-Works 
of  Shuckford  and  Prideanx  )  By  the 
Rev.    Michael  Russel,  LL.D.  ■  2  «ol». 


An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Laws  and  L.1,  Ss. 

Government  of  Rome.    Designed  as  an  The  Case  between  the  Chureh  and 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Law.  the  Dissenters  impartially  and  pnietic«l. 

By  — —  Burke,  Esq.  ly  considered.   By  the  Rev.  F.  Uerant- 

The  Traveller's  Oracle ;  or,  Maxims  ther,  IVL  A.     8vo,  Gs, 

for  Locomotion ;  being  precepts  for  pro-  A  Vindication  of  tlie  Character  of  the 

motiog  the  Pleasures,  Hints  for  preser-  pious  and  learned  Bishop  Bull,  from  tiie 

ving  the  Health,  and  Estimates  of  the  unqualified  Accusations  brought  agaiuKt 

Expenses  of  Persons  travelling  on  Foot,  it  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  in   his 

on  Horseback,  in  Stages,  in  Post  Chaises,  Charge  delivered  in  the  year  1883.     By 

and  in  Private  Carriages.     By  W.  Kit-  the  Venerable  Charles  Danberry,  IXD. 

cbiner,   M.  D,  Author  of  the  Cook's  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.     8vo,  6s.    •   . 

Oracle^  &e.  2  vols.  15$.  Hymns,  "written  and  adapted  to  the 

Sure  Methods  of  Preserving  Health  Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Year.    By 

and  Prolonging  Life;  of,  a  Treatise  on  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  0.0. 

the  Art  of  livmg  long  and  comfortably,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,    7s.  6d. 

by  regulating  the  Diet  and  Regimen.  Sermoii8,cliiefly  Doctrinal,  with  Notes. 

Embiykcing  all  the  most  approved  prin-  By  George  D*Oyly,  D.D.  F.R.6k  Rector 


eiples  of  Health  and  Longevity.     By  a 
Physician.     12mo. 

ifOVELS  AND  TALES. 


of  Lambeth,  and  of  Sundridge  hi  Kent 
2  vols.   18s.  ' 

An  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  £vi- 


London  in  the  Olden  lime.  Second  dence  of  Christianity ;  or,  the  Credibility 

Series,  consisting  of  Tales,  intended  to  obtained  to  a  Scriptural  Revelation  from 

exhibit  the  Habits,  Manners,  and  Super-  ite  Coincidence  with  the  Facts  of  Nature, 

btiiions  of  its  early  Inhabitant^  and  in  By  the  Rev.  Renn  D.  Hampden,  M.A. 

Illustration  of  some  of  the  Localities  of  9s&.  6d. 

Ancient  London,  from  the  18th  to  the  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses, 

16th   Century.     Contents— Norman   of  from  the  More  Nevochim  of  MaimoaideSi 

the  Strong  Arm,  a  Tale  of  Westminster  with  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  a  LUe  of 

Sanctuary— The  Word  of  a   Kuight,  a  the  Author.     By  Dr  James  Townley. 

Tble  of  Austin  Fr'uu-s— Old  Saint  Pteul*s  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

— Better  Lost  than  Won,  a  Tale  of  Fins-  voyages,  travels,  &e. 

bury  Fields.  Journal  of  a  Tour  through   France, 

Fairy  Tales,  from  the  German  of  A.  Italy,  and  Switaerland,  in  1883  asd  1884b 


L.  Grimm,  conuining  tlie  Bhick  Guitar, 
the  Two  Foundlings  of  the  Forest,  and 
the  Avenging  CudgeL 

FOETRY. 

The  Pelican  Island,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Jam(*s  Montgomery.     8s. 

llie  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies, 
Lycus  the  Centaur,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Tliomas  Hood.     7s. 

Specimens  of  Sonnets  from  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  J^oets,  with  T^ausla- 
tioiis.     Svo,  6ii. 


By  J.  W.  Johnson,  R.N.  ISmo,  6s. 

A  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Indums 
of  the  British  Provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Mohawks, 
on  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  Upper 
Canada.     By  John  West,  MA.     Svo. 

Tlie  Reign  of  Dr  Joseph  G.  R.  Da 
Francia  in  Paraguay.  Beuig  an  Aeaount 
of  Six  Years'  Residence  in  that  RepoMie. 
By  M.AL  Rangger  and  Loogchampa. 
Svo.     9s« 


ilfi 


Monthly  List  <*f  Nfw  PtMcaikmi. 


COct.- 


EDINBURGH. 


A  TreatiML  od  tbe  Election  Laws  in 
Si'utland  ;  to  which  is  added,. an  Ilisto- 
liral  Inquiry  concerning  the  Municipal 
Constitution  of  Towns  and  Borougtis ; 
Mith  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Eiec 
I  on  Statutes,  and  various  illustrative  Do- 
r-iments.  By  Arthur  Connell,  Esq.  Ad- 
vocate.    In  one  large  voL  8vo.     IBs. 

No.  II.  of  Illustrations  of  Zoology, 
*  .'iiit;  Ilepresentations  of  New,  liare,  or 
«  .jierwise  llemarkable  Subjects  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  drawn  and  coloured 
:..icr  Nature;  with  descriptive  Letter. 
Ti  iU-Js.  By  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E., 
.'lember  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  His- 
tory Society. 

Cises  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session 
frum  1st  of  June  to  20th  of  June,  1827. 
iteported  by  Platrick  Shaw  and  Alexan- 
der Dunlop,  jun.  Esquires,  Advocatesu 
Vol.  V.  Part  VI. 

The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor. 
No.  CCVI. 

The  Edinburgh  Theological  Magazine. 
No.  XXI. 

llie  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
\r^'d5.    Svo,  18s. 

The  Edinbui^h  Review.     No  XCI. 

Constable's  Miscellany,  Vols.  13  and 
1 1,  eotttaining  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands. 


Tbe  Resurrection  of  Belicven^  and 
Christ  the  Author  of  it«  A  Sermoo 
delivered  in  St  Cuthbert*8  Chureh  on  the 
]9ch  August,  the  Sabbath  immediately, 
after  the  Funeral  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Moncreitf  WcUwood,  Bart.  D.P.  By 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  Is.  6d. 
.  The  End  of  our  Being  in  Connexion 
with  the  Shortness  of  Life,  illustrated 
and  improved*  A  Sermon  preached  on 
the  same  occasion.  By  David  DickaoOy 
D.D.  Mioister  of  St  Cuthbert*s.    Is.  6d. 

Talcs  and  Romances,  including  St  Ro- 
nan's  Well,  Rcdgauntlet,  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  Woodstock.  Printed  luu- 
formly  with,  and  in  continuation  of  tbe 
former  Series,  in  25  vols.  8vo.  7  voli. 
L.4,  <1<9. 

Peter  Comclips.  A  Tale  of  Real  life. 
With  other  Poems  and  Songs.  By  Alex-, 
ander  Rodger.     12mo,  5s. 

The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manuals 
The  Second  Edition,  in  which  are  given 
a  Compendium  of  French  Cookery;  a 
New  System  of  Fashionable  Confection- 
ary ;  a  Selection  of  cheap  Dishes ;  and. 
above  200  additional  Receipts.  By  Mrs 
Margafet  Dods,  of  the  Cleikiim  Inn,  St. 
Ro nan's.     12mo,  7s.  6d. 
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APPOINTltfENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Jufy. 


Brevet      U.  CoL  Hill,  R.  Hone.OimtAi,  tofae 

Coknel  in  the  Army  21  June  1827 
LU  Brown,  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Service,  at- 
tached to  the  Cow's  Depot  at  Chatham, 

to  have  the  Temporary  Rank  of  Lt. 

In  the  Axmj  while  lo  cmplayed  do. 
1  Life  Gds.  Lt.  CheCwyad,  Capt.  by  puxch.  vice 

De  Root,  prom.  •  9  do. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  Blaekett,  Lt.  do. 
W.  A.  Wett,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lu  do. 
Vet.  Surg.  PerclTall,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art. 

Drivers,  Vet.  Surg.  viceBloaam.  ret. 

allowance  50  May 

R.  II.  Gd«.  Cor.  A.  Matq,  qfDoato,  Lt.  by  purrh. 

vke  Gordon,  ret.*  1  July 

R.  s.  Gasoo4gne,  Cor.  by  purch.       dci. 

10  Dr.       CapL  LorrfT.  Cecil,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

(*nnne,  prom.  28  iunc 

3  F.  Ens.  Golden,  from  10  F.  Lt.  vice  Car- 

macf  pronf.  do. 
Lloyd,  ftom  9C  F.  LU  vice  Bur- 

chdl,  prom.     .  29  do. 

8  Whjtty,  Adj.  vice  Calder,  re*.  Adj. 

onlv  28  dt\ 

9  henw,  86  F.  Ens.  vice  Brown..*, 

40  F.  y6  do. 

10  Lt.  otulow,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  vice  Jaun- 

oey,  nrom.  5  July 

16  Lt.  trNeil,  from  h.  p.  95  Ft.  Lt.  vice 

Hutchison,  prom.  26  June 

19  Ens.  Deacon,  fromh.  p.  Ens.  vice  El- 

liot, 40  F.  do. 

20  EniJ^O' Kelly,  from  92  F.Lt.  vice  O'Bri- 

en, dead  21  do. 

J.  C.  Best,  Ens.  by'purch.  vice  Hou<;- 

toun,  prom.  do. 

?G  Lt.  Conyngham«  flrom  h.  p.  Lt.  vii-e 

Cmke,  5t)  F.  do. 

5i  Ens.  Pa>'nc.  from  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R.  End. 

\  ice  Kos<,  A 1  I  .  '26  do. 

31  Lf.  Col.  C'amplioil,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  Col. 

\icc  Taunt,  ret.  2b  dii. 

40  Brevet  Lt.  Co\.  Balfour,  LU  Col.  ^  do. 

Maj.  Tarton,  MaJ.  do. 

LL  Mfllar,  Capt.  do. 

Cai>t.  Jauncey,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  viro 

Turton  26  do. 

Lt.  Pickcrinf;,  from  h.  u.  96  F.  Lt.  2Jdo. 

Ellis,  from  h.  p.  66  F.  Lt.         do. 

Moir,  tram  1 1  F.  Lt  do. 

Stanford,  from  87  F.  Lt.  do. 

Radford,  from  h.  p.  17  F.        do. 

Slade,  from  54  F.  1^  do. 

Ramsay,  from  87  F,  Lt.  do. 

Ens.  M*Duir,  from  42  F.  Lu       26  do. 

M'KcDzie,  from  76  F.  LU        do. 

Browne,  from  9  F.  LU  do. 

Elliot,  from  19  F.  Lt.  do. 

— —  PhiMn,  from  49  F.  Lt.  do. 

G.  Keane,  Ens.  vice  NicholU,  dead 

2td<i. 
CapU  Booth,  Mi^.  by  purch.  vice  Bell, 

ret.  %H  do. 

LU  Vincent,  CcpU  d^. 

Ens.  Daintij,  from  54  F.  Lt.  do. 

LU  Ff nne,  from  h.  p.  (Genu  Cad.  from 

R.  MIL  CoL)  Ens.  vice  M'Duflf.  4U  F. 

'jt;  do. 

Ens.  Ifon.  A.  A.  Spencer,  Lt.  by  purch. 

vice  Lnshinffton,  rcU  5  July 

J.  Haverfleld,  Ens.  ,Io. 

44  Kns.  Lewis,  from  h.  p.  Env  vice  Da- 

-BieU,  76F.  26  Juno 

49  Genu  Cade%  M.  R.  S.  ^>'hitmorc,  from 

R.  MU.  Coll.  Ens.  vice  Phibbn,  40  K. 

do, 

50  Ens.  Otway,  LU  by  purch.  vice  Wilier, 

app.  Qii:!.  Ma<t.  S8  Jun<* 

II.  (iuiiton,  En^.  d  >. 

11  Rnr.  RoM,  from  Si  F.  Lt.  vice  Sla<l.', 

10  F.  'JG  do. 

56  l,u  Croke,  from  26  r .  Lu  vice  Finni.si<, 

M  F.  SI  do. 

Fn*.  Souter,  from  96  F.  En*,  vice  E«- 

»«r,  IH  F.  ilo. 
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6t  F.         A.  L.  Gmjwam,  fiat,  bf  fock.  vk« 

BlBBe,  prom.  9  July 

69  CapU  Downing,  Mai.  by  umrA,  riw 

Peel,  53  F.  21  JuK 

Incram,  from  h.  p.  101  P.C^Cdo. 

Ens.  tPHaUocam  LL  bf  poch.  vir« 

Hopwood,  pvonu^  28  fc. 

R.  H.  lUnciiBBl,  ltai»  ^y  pndk  ▼)<< 

(yHalloraa,  prom.  d-v 

75  F.  P.  Walton,  Ena.  by  fsovh.  vire 0- 

Hara,  prom.  3  Mj 

7C  Ens.   DanieU,  fram  41  F.  Bm>  vii^> 

M'Reuie,  40  F.  26  June 

82  Lt.Jliinist,  Arom  56  F.  Lt  viet  Dontl- 

Ian,  prom.  21  do. 

85  S.  W.  BImUmII,  Bni.  by  podw  vice 

Fitnatrick,  prom.  26  do. 

86  Ens.  DaubnwB,  ftam  h.  p.  39  Fk  Etk. 

vice  Heron,  9  F.  du 

88  LU  Heath,  from  h.  p.  f  Piofr.  Bb.  of 

MiL  Paym.  vice  Robinson,  ku  h.  }*. 

fSd-.:. 

89  Ens.  Poole,  Lt.  by  povch.  TioeBiirmr, 

86  F.  '    21«iix 

fd  LU  Hope,  fiom  CeyL  Rcsi  Bns. 

28  dv 
92  T.  Ormsby,  Ena.  vic«  (yKelly.  20 1\ 

21  do. 

96  R.  J.  Hurray,  Em.  by  pmriL  vi<y 

Souter,  56  F.  do. 

9d  LU  MacaUister,  from  77  F.  Lt  vic^ 

Barrett,  prom.  5  Jul. 

Rifle  Brig.  R.  H.  Fitihetbert,  2d  Lt  by  putr^. 

vice  Cumine,  prom.  3  do. 

1  W.  I.  R.  Lu  Downie,  fkom  h.  pw  60  F.  Lt  vic^ 

Johnston,  pram.  21  Jur 

CeyL  Reg.  J.  F.  FieM,  2d  LU  by  puith*  vi.: 

Hope,  89  F.  2»d  \ 

R. Afr.CoLCorps.  CapU  Faneoart,  from  6  Dr.  Uz, 

by  purcFu  vice  Croke,  ppU  rt- . 

Ens.  Murray,  Lu  vice  Godwin,  h.  p. 

5  JuW 

Denni;,  LU  vice  Button,  h.  p.  d^ 

Vernon,  Lt.  vice  Calder,  h.  p.  d  •. 

Barney,  LU  vice  M'Murdo,  h.  i- 

d.. 

R.  Newf.  VeU  Comp.  Hosp.  Aa.   Mackesey,  A.. 

Surg,  vice  Strachan,  dead.    12  Jno'.. 

Ordnance  DitpartmcuU 

Royal  Art  2d  LU  Gore,  Itt  Lt.  viee  Dovglas,  dei'f 

BJunelfcr: 
1st  As.  Surg.  Halahon,  H.D.  Smgjdo. 
2dAa.Suxg.Tuthill,  lat  Aa-Snrg.  da 

' NisDMi,  do.  vice  Halahor, 

prom.  ()a 

J.  Goldswortby,  2d  Aa.  Suiv.      It  d^ 

H.  J.  Lueas,  H.D.  do.  vkc  Tnthili. 

prom.  Q... 

Staff, 

Bt.  Col.  Sir  T.  N.  HUl,  K.OB.  h.  r 

Dep.  Adj.  GCD.  to  Foives  in  CMiad.i. 

vice  Sir  J.  Uanrey,  Insn.  of  Anry 

Ctothing  2Sjne  W-T 

Medical  Department. 

F..  B.  Onr,  Hoqi.  As.  vice  PItfleU,  rr^ 

d<. 
Vnattached, 
To  be  Ueui^oL  qf  Infantry  ky  iwrdkoA 

Mi\j.  Gnemetfrom  10  Dr.  tSK  Jnnel^r 
To  be  Captahu  oflitfaniry  hgpurthma^ 
LU  llopwQod,  fkom  69  fCsI  Jane  18:7 

HutriiinsoQ,  fhnn  16  P.       26d\ 

Hon.  G.  W.  Edwanla,  from  t  UfrGcK 

To  be  hieuienants  of  Infantry  by  nurtkue. 
Ena.  Houston,  from  3UF.  XI  JmntlfffT 

Fitzpatrick,  from  if5  F.        26  d  ^ 

Binny,  from  62  F.  %  JuN 

O'Hara,  ttom  75  F.  di». 

2d  LU  Cnmine,  from  Rifle  Brig.    di'. 

Kxchanf^t. 
Bt.  LU  Col.  V.  Jjord  Dowoes.  flf«j.  Gds.  witi 
Lu  Col.  Sir  J.  it.  Ku!itac(<,  h.  p. 


I 
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AppniwimeMii  Pfom&UmUy  ^ 


Lt.  CoL  Rewett,  36  F.  !•&  dlCvllh  Lt.  CoL' 
"VijnAYmai,  h.  p. 

N^or  Dutton,  i  F.  ree.  dilC  with  Mi^  Bui- 
(Ictt,  fu  p. 

Cai»t.  Gardiner,  55  F.  roc.  diff.  with  Ctpt  llillii^ 
h.  p. 

*  Capt  Roberts,  71  F.  rec  difC  with  CapL  Oa- 
bornc,  h.  p. 

f  ra|it.  James,  85  F.  ree.  diC  with  Capt  Peone> 
iallKT,  h.  p. 

I'apt.  Smith,  37  F.  with  Capt  Skjimer,  S  W. 
I.  R. 

Capt  Weitaa.  48  F.  with  Capt  DalieU,  h.  p. 

Capt  Hammill,  66  F.  ree.  difll  with  Capt  Cal- 
txittf  h.  p. 

JUeut  Best,  8  Dr.  with  Lieut  Christmas,  h.  p. 

Lieut  Parlier,  65  F.  rec  dift  with  Lieut  Dig« 
by,  h.p. 

Lieuu  M'Donoosh,  97  F.  repay,  difll  to  h«  p. 
fund,  with  Lieut  Gordon,  h.  p.  34  F. 

i^ent  Honuby.  1 F.  with  Lieut  Stanford,  33  F. 

Lieut  Foster,  SI  F.  rec.  difll  with  Lieut.  Uey- 
land,  h.p. 

Lieut  Stewart,  44  F.  with  Lient  Woolhouse, 
h.pb84F. 

Lieut.  Keir,  6f  F.  ree.  dift  with  Lieut  H'Do- 
nnld,  h.p. 

Ens.  CiDtyeer,  74  F.  with  Ens.  Bayntun,  h.  p. 

Ens.  Brooke,  80  F.  with  Ens.  Colman,  h.  p.  16F» 

Em.  Laey,  80  F.  fdth  Ens.  Denshire,  h.  p. 

Reiignatlotu  and  RctiremenU* 

Litutenani  Colons 
Fnint,34F. 

Mafon* 
Ben,  41  F. 
Croke,  Rojal  AlHcaa  Colonial  Corps 

Bonthfafy,  J3/.  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bn» 
Weatherley.  h.  p.  ao  F. 

LkuUnamlt, 
Benttv,  h.  pw  7  Dr. 
UrtiaUey.  wt  list,  5  Royal  Vet  Bn. 


Gordon,  Rofnl  Hoot  iBantds 
Loahingtoo,  43  F. 
Blackiston.  Royal  Art 
Rogers,  Royal  Art 

HoipUai  AM$UUnL 
PItfleld. 

Deaths. 

Lieutenant  GeneraL 
Htttton,  late  of  R.  Art  Moate,  Ireland 

S8Jaoel8S7 
Majon. 
Bayley,  Ceylon  Riflemen,  Ceylon 
KilTington,  h.  n^  R.  Eng.  London     16  Febw  1817 

Capialna. 
SulliTan,  30  F.  on  boud  the  Ganges 

91laidil8n 
Mallett,  46  F.  Seeundersbad  IS  Jan. 

Malcolm,  Ceykm  Regiment,  Chatham      SS  July 
Torriano,  h.p.86F.  3  May 

(XBrien,  SO  F. 

Collis,  h.  p.  S5  F.  4  FMk  18S7 

Coates,  h.  p.  43  F.  New  Romney,  Kent  18  Jun« 

Briscoe,  h.  p.  47  F.  10  July 

Hunt,  h.  p.  47  F.  Dublin  15  do* 

BaiUie,  h.  p.  100  F.  near  Carkiw  15  June 

M*Gregor,  late  4  R.  Vet  Bn.  Canada  4  April 

Bennett  late  R.  Art  Drivers  Si  May 

Be  Beague,  R.  Eng.  Malu  IS  do. 

Eniifnt, 
Skene,  h.  p.  9  F.  Annan  14  JiUr  18S7 

Philan,  h.  p.  56  F.  Bumdale,  Carlow       SS  June 
Howitt,  h.  p.  93  F.  SI  April 

QuarttT'MdsttTi. 

Sellway,  ret  Ml  pay.  89  F.  S5  May  18S7 

M'Kende,  h.  p.  Cape  Corps,  Ashoanick,  Gnnn 

town,  Linoolnshire  SS  March 

CaUer,  Royal  Ait  Woolwich  S4  July 

AuiMtant  Surgeon* 
Fraaer,  h.  p.  Royal  Art  S  March  18S7. 


AngntU 

Lool  Rank  Mat  l7o«.  J.  H.  Cradock,  on  h.  p. 
to  haTC  the  Rank  of  Lt-Col.  in  tlie 
Army  while  employed  on  a  Special 
Mission  Abroad  31  July  18S7 

1  Life  Gds.  Cor.  Cosby,  from  3  Lt  Dr.  Cor.  and 
Sub-Lieut  by  purch.  Tice  Blackec, 
prom.  SS  doto 

9  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Mostyi^  Lt  byjmrch.      1  F. 

vice  Edwards,  prom.  7  do. 

A.  Vansittart,  Cor.  and  Sub>Lt       do.      3 

S  Dr.Gdg.  Cor.  Addison,  (from  b.  n.  as  Ens.)  Cor. 

rep.  difT.  he  re<«iTe<l  on  excliango      6 
from  6  Dr.  vice  DotaKXi,  dead  IS  ca, 

5  Capt  Randall,  from  h.  p.  Paym.  vice 

Boulton,  ret  b.  p.  do. 

3  Dr.         Gent  Cadet  Coghlan,  fhnn  Royal  MiU 

ColL  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Spalding,      U 
9  Dr.  14  Aug. 

6  Lt  Mansel,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Fan- 

court  jprom.  19  July    - 

Cor.  Creighton,  Lt  do. 

D.  Sykes,  Cor.  by  purch.  do. 

8  Cor.  Sir  W.  L.  Young,  Bf.  Lt  by 

purdi.  vice  Ponionby,  prom.  S8  Aug.      IS 
Fred.  Shewell.  Cor.  do. 

9  Cor.  A.  Viae,  Fincastle,  Lt  by  purch.      14 

vice  Rumley,  prom.  14  do. 
Spalding,  fhrni  5  Dr.  Cor.        do. 

10  Lt  Maodooell,  Capt  by  purdL  vice 

Lord  T.  Cecil,  prom.  9  do.      SO 

Cor.  Musters,  Lt  by  puieh.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Ilmu  W.   H.  Bercsford,      96 

ftom  MiL  ColU  Cor.  by  purch.      do.  ■ 

15  Edw.  Sivewrigbt,  Cor.  fay  purch.  vion 

Hyde,  ret  do.  . 

16  Cos;  Everard,  Lt  by  pwdi.  view  Low,      S9 

prom.  do. 

3  Ft  Gds.  Lt  and  Capt  Standen,  Cipt  and  Lt.-     SO 
CoL  by  purch.  vice  Sandilands,  ret 

IS  July      31 
Ent.  and  Lt.  Hon.  M.  H.  On^ey,  Lt 

and  Capt  daw      39 

—  Rookc,  Lt  and  Capt  vice 
Bcmrrv,  ret  13  do.      S5 

Vol.  XXII. 


F.  O.  H.  Seymour,  Ena.  and  Lt  hY 

purch.  vice  Ongley  IS  do 

D.  S.  Davics,  Ens.  and  Lt.  by  purch. 

vloe  Rooke  13  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Judd,  Batt  Surg,  vice 

Ward,  ret  h.  p.  IS  do. 

J.  Bowling.  AssM.  Surg.  do. 

Lt  Warde,  from  S5  F.  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Taylor,  ret  9  Aug. 

J.  Johnston,  Ens.  by  purdk  vice  Ken- 
nedy, 11  F.  15  do. 
W.  Knight,  Ens.  by  parch,  vice  Mal- 
colm, prom.  3  F.  IS  do. 
Ens.  Greene,  Lt  by  puiiB  vice  Nash, 

prom.  7  Aug. 

L.  Brady,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Bell,  Capt  by  pnroh.  vice  Jonas, 

ret  16  Aug. 
Ens.  Tobbins,  Lt  by  purdk  do. 
Kennedy,  from  3  F.  Ens.  vice  Rich- 

mond,  47  F.  15  do. 

Gent  Cadet  T.  H.  N«nfahaid,  from 

MIL  ColL  by  purch.  16  da 

Lt  Wadeson.  from  h.  p.  1  F.  Paym. 

vice  CKeefis,  48  F.  9  do. 

Lt  Grierson,  fpom  47  F.  Lt  vice  Moir, 

40  F.  S  do. 

Cha.  Campbell,  Ena.  by  pureh.  vie* 

Rose,  72  F.  9  do. 

Capt  Connor,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

Stuart,  dead  do. 

RIoh.  Hen.  Strong,  Ens.  by  purch.  view 

Veinon,  prom.  7  d<fc 

Em.  Vernon,  Lt  vlee  Lard  A.  Convng- 

ham,  proBD.  7  dck 

J.  Geo.  Weir,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Ha- 

thom,  prom.  16  do. 

Capt  Cardcn,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vie* 

sSilfivan,  dead  S  do. 

Paym.  Matthews,  from  14  F.  Payok 


vice  Monk,  dead 
II.  V.  Brooke,  ~ 
Yf  aiwV^L,  teft. 
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U.  CoL  SailL  IIPQIB  U  r.  U.  CoL  vloa 

Le  Blanc*  53  F.  0  Aufi 

Etw.  Innct,  A<U,  lieo  Meyrkkf  i«i. 

A4l.only  SGJuly 

Lt.  Col.  Air  E.  R.  Wimatns,  K.CJC 

firom  h.  p.  LL  CoL  vice  SmtlU  37  F« 

9  Aug. 
-— —  Ellis,  Capt  tyy  purch.  vice  Carr, 

ret.  19  do. 

——  Burltoo,  txcm  h.  p.  R.  Mx.  Cok 

Corns,  Lt  vice  Ellis  do. 

U.  Dickson,  from  h.  p.  18  Dr.  Paynu 

vlco  lUyek  dead  S6  July 

Lt.  Walnwilght,  Capt.  viee  HiU,  dead 

•  3  Jan.  Ib86 
Ens.  Richmond.  Aram  11  F.  Lt.  by 

?urch.  vice  Smith,  12  F.  15  Aug.l8f7 
it  King,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  Lt  vice 
O'Brien,  R.  Staff  Corp*        19  July 
Lt  Col.  Le  Blane,  traoi  37  F.  Lt  CoL 
vice  Peel,  h.  p.  9  Aug. 

J.  B.  Chalk,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Dain- 
try,  41  p.  IS  July 

CaptGun«  M^.  by  purch.  vice  Peddle, 
inom.  28  Aug, 

Brevet  MaJ.  Brackcnhury,  from  h.  p. 
Capt.  dU 

Ens.  PhnUpt,  from  7i  F.  Ena.  vice 
Blackburn,  59  F.  9  do. 

Ens.  Blackbume,  fkom  58  F.  Lt  t^ 
purch.  vice  Fuller,  cane.       19  July 
Lt  Knox,  from   h.  p.  1st  Lt  vice 
Hammill,  prom.  If  do. 

Fra.  Gamier,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Go- 
ring,  prom.  16  Aug. 

Lt  RaiiMbottom,  fVom  h.  p.  54  F.  Lt. 
vice  Stepney,  prom.  7  do. 

Assist  Surg.  llaxahaU,   ftom  87  F. 
Assist  Surg.  9  do. 

Ens.  Witton,  from  S5  F.  Em.  vice 
Cgckbum,  ti  F.  9  do. 

Ens.  Wm.  Soroanct  Rose,  from  14  F. 
Ens.  vice  Knox,  89  F.  do. 

Ens.  Cockbum,  from  70  F.  Ens.  tice 
Phillips,  58  F.  do. 

T.  L.  Wolley,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice  Pur- 
cell,  ret  19tlo. 
Mid.  Fancourt,  ftttai  Afr.  CoL  Corps, 
lli^.  vice  Maclean,  cxchi         16  do. 
Ens.  aad  AcO.  Black,  to  have  Rank  of 
Lt                                        It  July 
Nath.  Cha.  Wentworth  Thomas,  Ens. 
by  pundL  vine  Graratt*  cane.       do. 
MsJ.  Hogarth,  Acorn  h.  p.  MiJ.  vice 
Rebel  tson,  prom*                   28  do. 
Capt  MaunMll.  M^  by  purch.  vice 
.  Fox,pnMn.                           14  Aug. 
LtCoKCapt  do. 
Ens.  Blake,.  Lt  do. 
^m.  Knox,  from  7S  F.  Lt  by  puxcb. 
vice  Ofover,  nrom.                   9  do. 
M;P^J'^'Sulhtxlaad»  ficom  h.  p. 
t  h^J^  Myeli,  ouM.             16  do. 
LtCalder,  tntn  h.  ni  R.  Afr.  CoL 

Oorpty  Lt  vine  Bamkim,  prom. 
«  A-  ^      «^    .  19  July 

.K''*y»  *■*  ^  poidu  vice  Irvine. 
oB  F«  2}  ilg^ 

S.IIathaway,Ena.  by  pittch.viceLloyd, 

n    f;    ^     _.      -^  S6»»0» 

R.  MaekaiMit,  Em.  by  purch.  vice 

R.  Mjg.  Birefaam,  from  h.  p.  1  R.  Vet 
ftu  MjO.  vice  Bt  Lt  CoL  FraKr, 

Lt  ftaham»  Capt  vice  Bayley,  dSidf' 

Cajt^Pgj^^ 

Sd  Lt  Pkkud.  Ijt  Lt  vice  Braham 

fiRUL  Bland,  from  h.  p.  tdLt     2Au«. 
adLt  RogCT^  A(U.  vice  Mainwaring, 

prom.  I  May  ijf^g 

F.  A.  Moirls,  9d  Lt  by  purch.  vice 
*  P?fH"l*'  »**""•  2*5  July  1827 

3fd  Lt  Onnt  lat  Lt  vice  Traiulicll, 

priMB.  10  do 
DmUu,  lit  l.t.  vice  Rocers' 

»"<»•  :iOd.> 


Capp  Com  Em.  Gardioei;  ftom.  h,  Oh  Em.  vice 
Rlihtba,  appb  Quar.  Mast 

SAac.ieT 
Rhhfon,  Quar.  Mart,  vice  Rmi* 

jpbzeys,  ret  ou  h.  p.  do. 

R.  Af.  CoL C.  MiJ-  Madean,fhmi  OOF.  Mi^  vtea 
Fanoourt  excb.  le  d& 

Ordruince  Depariment» 

Royal  Art  2d  Lt  BlathiM,  lit  Lt  vice  Bhckistoo, 

res.  \»  July  lin 

Med.  Dep.  1st  As.  Surg.  Verlhig,  Af.ZX  6uxg.  vice 

Sproull,  dead  3  4o^ 

Sd  As.  Surg.  Turner,  1st  Aa.  Sun.  do. 

W.  RoUnson,  M.D.  9M  Aa.  Sux|.    da 

Staff. 
CoL  Sir  J.  Dickson,  1LCB,  Qoar.  Vast 
Gen.  to  King's  Troops  serving  In  Eut 
Indies,  vice  M.  Gen.  isir  H^  Whittiog. 
ham,  app.  to  Staff  in  BengaL 


^  1«  JiUy  18f7 
abrigge,  Perm.  Ab 
1.  and  Lt  CoJ.  vies 


Bt  Lt  CoL  Baint 

Qnar.  Mast  Gen. ^„,.  _^^ 

air  J.  Dicksoiv  QuarTMajt  OciiI*h 
India  f  am. 

■■  ■  ■  ■  Ward,  trom  h.  p.  30  P. 
Perm.  As.  Quar.  Maa.  Gen.  vice  B^ 
br^e  do. 

Hospiial  Staff: 

G.  H.  Gordon,  Hoap.  Aa.  to  Foraes, 
vice  Stuart,  25  F.  \3  July  i^ri 

Medical  Department. 

Peter  Baird,  AT.D.  Hoap.  Aa.  vice  Wat 

i^tFiiL  -.     W''«»iW7 

J.  \ .  Skelton,  doh       vice  Rum- 

ley,  Ceylon  Rc^.  do. 

Unattached, 
To  be  Liiut.'Colonel$  qfl^fkntr^  bv  tmrehoK. 
Mw.  Fox,  from  85  F.        f«  Aug.  IW? 
^       mIO.  Peddle,  from  56  F.  W  Si 

To  be  Captain*  qf  Infantry  by  jnarduue. 

Lt  Rumley,  from  \t  Ut*   li  Aug.  18f7 

Howard  from  2  Lifis  GUs.       7  do. 

^—  hard  A.  Conyngham,  from  80  F. 

do. 
^—  Nash,  from  6  F.  do. 

— f-  Trotter»from  7  Dr.  Qdi.       9 do. 

, Ponsouby,  from  8  Dr.  28  dob 

Tu  be  Lieutenant  qflnfatdry  by  purcfuut. 

Ens.  Clarke,  from  98  F.     19  July  1827 
To  he  Entign  bypurdUue. 
T.  Connor  7  Aug.  J8S7 

Th£  undermentioned  qfficere,  haubu-  Urewi  Bamt 
fupcrlor  to  their  Regimental  Commuiimtt  *«r 
accepted  Promotion  upon  Half-Pay,  accofdine 
to  the  General  Order  of  95th  AprU,  IhtO. 
To  U  Ueutenant-Colomel  ofinfaniry, 
Bt  Lt  CoL  RobCTtaon, from sxF. 

28  Aug.  1827 
To  be  Mafors  qfltifantru, 

Bt  MiO*  H*ll.  from  14  F.  24  Jnly  18!r7 

Meade  from  88  F.     28  Am. 

The  undermentioned  Ueutenani*,  octuaUy  eervSi: 
upon  FuOrPay  In  Regimentt  ojthe  uie,  wi^ 
Commiseioiu  are  dated  in  or  vrevktuM  to  theue^r 
1811,  have  accepted  Promotion  upon  Ualf^, 
according  to  the  Genaal  Order  ^theSjik  Dei 


a 
1826. 


To  be  Captaim  oflm 
Lt  Kettiewell,  from  30  F. 

Stepney,  fhim  05  F. 

.—  Connor,  fixmi  20  F. 

Elliott,  from  87  F. 

^—  Macdooaldj  fiiom  29  F. 


AUil8S7 

da 

18  4d^ 
da 


Memorafula. 
The  undermentioned  qffSeere  haw  been  attmvi  to 
dispoee  of  their  CnmmiastonM. 
Lt  Gen.  William  Thoma*  28  Aiu^  ue? 
Capt  A.  J.  N.  de  Raymood,  h.  fv^f. 

£xc?ianjpeM. 

Capt  IngCb  7  Dx.  xob  diC  vkb  Capt  Lord 
Crofton,  h.  p. 

Capt  Wyndhm,  f  Dr.  roe.  dilL  with  CapL 
Clarke,  h.  p. 

Cai>t  Locke,  10  F.  rcc.  dilT.  Capt.  Power,  h.  r- 
^„<^»P«:  Mathcwji,  31  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ci|-t 
rlood,  h.  p. 


I«i7.3 


Appointments,  ProtAotiont,  S^. 


CapL  Jam,7i  P.  TC&  daL^]ai  Cipt  Matt, 
tand,  Ikfw 

LiMtf.- JdiuMon*  10  F.  nD,  dUL  •Itb  LteuL 
Cumine,  h.  p. 

Lieut  Dowllng^  90  P.  fee.  dUC  with  Lieut 
Bufth,  Kp. 

Lirut.  Dickson,  41  F.  rcc  diflT.  with  Lieut 
Glasgow,  18  Dr. 

1  Lieut  Keernee,  S  W.  L  R.  ree.  difC  with  Lieut 
Abell,  h.  p.  New.  Brunsw.  Fcnc 

Resif^nations  and  Retirements* 

Macgtcgor. 

U.  Colonel, 
Sandilandt,  3  F.  Gds. 

Captaina* 
Rooke,  ret  tvSL  nay*  li.  Art 
Cerr.  41  F. 

GUIeni,  h.  p.  Bnincw.  Oel't  Inf. 
Morgan,  h. jw  18  F. 
BefDiienh  3  F.  Gds. 

Warwick,  51  P. 
fHireeJI,  74  F. 
Dawion,  h.  p^  62  P. 

Pajimaiier, 
StoddaTt,h.p.3SP. 

Deaths. 

Uentenani-Cobmel, 
Cainpbdl«  late  58  F.  at  Jcney  29  May  1837 

Major, 
Huxley,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R. 


EmtigiUk 
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BryeC^  late  3  Vet  Dtu  St  Seranc,  Panct 

^  SJulylMT 

Duncan  Campbell,  h.  p.  3  Gar.  Bta.  Rothiay,  lale 

or  Bute  lijtfly 

E»toif.  (Brig.  M^).)  Poreigii  h.  p.  SttrfK  Oma- 

truck  t8  April 

IdaUenanti, 

Dickens,  (Adj.)  35  F.  St  Lucia  25  May 

Moore,  57  F.  (previouily  of  40  P.)  George  Town, 

New  South  Walct  7  Dee.  IHM 

I^ddcll,  (Adj.)  60  F.  Ldria,  Portugal  R  July  18^7 

Lightbody,  (Ai^.)  71  F.  Montreal,  Canada 

SiJdhft 
M'LaughUn,  bte  1  Vet  Bn.  20  July 

LaliflT,  lute  2  do.  Plymouth  t!  do. 

Gran^  h,  p.  42  F.  Stralfurd,  Efsex  13  June 

Comet, 
Alexander,  14  Dr.  Keniiqgtan 

Bwrigm, 
Lanauxe,  10  P.  Leiria,  Portugal  13  July 

SHtyntMtctrt 
Phillip^  h.  p.  92  P.  8Julyl8M 

Qitd*  Mutterk 
Rellly,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  Gdi.  Middleton,  IreUod 

22  June  1827 
Ro»,  lupi  62  P.  Maryborough  10  Aug. 


tAuf. 


Surgeonik 
inPnuwfl 

r 

U.08I 
Fiflhcr,  h.  p.  104  F.  Batheaston 
Auiit,  Surgtoum 
Dunlop,  Buttevant,  Irdand 


Bond,  h.  n.  Toon  in  Fnuies 
Mackiey,  h.  p.  87  P» 
Barnard,  h.  u.  98  P. 


IJunt 

4  April 
9401. 

SO  Aug. 


Alfhabstical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  from  S3d  July  to  SIst  Aug. 

182r. 


Androwa,  J.  Swhidon,  Wiltahire,  mercer. 
Allen,  W.  London-ruad,  Surrey,  dealer. 
DcU,  T.  Livciponl,  gniccr. 
lUmes  T.  Wiitcrtham,  Kent  linen^lfaper. 
Dryce,  D.  Liverpool,  cabinet-maker. 
Jclrtttoif,  T.  PcoRlbld,  .Somersetshire,  dealer. 
Barrett,  H.  Glouomter*  muvloal  instrument  seller 
Booch,  W,  Duiie-etreec,  Manoheatet^iuaie  book- 
seller. 
Brown,  O.  Banbury,  Oxfotdshire,  miller. 
Brown,  S.  Oidrstreet  ctraw-toonnet-^nanufiMtuxer. 
Boycc,  G.  P.  Prince»-fttreet,  Uaymarket,  stova- 

mnker. 
Beardroofe,  W.  Lerenshnlme,  Laaoaihlie  malt- 
dealer. 
Bent,  R.  Lueas-ctreeC,  Commcreialpxoad*  master- 
mariner. 
Chisholm,  J.  late  of  Harwich,  diemitt 
Gfoft,  G.  Oxford-ttroct,  mercer. 
Courtney,  J.  Bristol,  banker. 
€n>|^,  E.  Firth-street  Soho,  merdiant 
Coui>Und,  W.  T.  Liverpool,  factor. 
Clark,  W.  N<Htharopt(Hi,  innkeeper. 
Carpenter,  W.  Broad-street  Bloomsbnry,  IxkA- 

M>lier. 
Chies'ic,  B.  I.  Green-atreet,  Groivaior-Square, 

milliner. 
Child,  D.  Bcauvoir-place,  Kingsland^road,  Piano. 

foite-maker. 
Chittenden,    I.  sailor,  Chittenden,   I.  junior, 
Hay's-wharf,  Ilay's-lane,  Southwark,  hqp-mer- 
riumta. 
D'Ovle.  N.  L.  VauThall  Bridga^road,  painter. 
Davison.  J.  W.  Crown-stroet  Westmfaistor,  flint- 
merchant. 
Dugdall,  J.  Portsmouth,  eoach-cnroprietor. 
Dvvies,  J.  Lowvr  Brook-street  uraavenor^quar^ 

upholsterer. 
Dcuny,  J.  T.  George-street,  Baker^tveel^  Mary- 

l4,--bonnc,  victualler. 
Darby,  W.  A.  F.dxeware-road,  builder. 
D«)«ner,  W.  Leaoenhall-markct  poulfieicc. 
Ellman,  W.  Lambeth,  raiUer. 
JElliott  C.  Brighton,  grocer. 
FrankH.  K.  PorLsea,  riass-dealer. 
FurnwluNi,  1«.  V.  Manclwster,  merchant 
(iriivcs,   I.   Upiicr  Crown*8tre.%    Westminster, 
(Icnkrr  in  pivtures. 


Gibbs,  C.  Ute  of  Cumberland-gardans,  VaaxhalU 

tavern-keeper. 
Harrison,  H.  Lower  Pcovcr  Cottage  Cheshire 

roerdiaQt 
Harris,  T.  and  I.  Fairraan,  Watling-etroet,  waia- 

housemen 
Homer,  M.  Cottingley*  Yorkshire,  fdl-mongv. 
Hconell,  P.  Potton.  Bedfordshire,  finen-drapar. 
Horsficld,  P.  Manchcitter,  dealer. 
Harvey,  J.  Pcnryn,  Cornwall,  tanoCT, 
Howe,  S.  Devouport,  eurriar. 
Hall,  W.  Falmouth,  tallow-chandler. 
Isaac,  N.  sen.  Marshfiaki,  Ctoacwiaahlw,  malt- 
ster. 
Joseph,  A.  ■  CampCQii-stiact,  BnuavlelMquan. 

merchant 
Jones,  tL  AMaa,  Warwicluhire,  biHer. 
Jordan,  F.  Angcl-oourt  Thr ogmocton  <wi^  ni|w 

chant 
Lacon,  T.  H.  and  T.  A.  Dala*  Liverpool,  iro«* 

founders. 
Letts,  G.  Nlne-elmsi  Battersea,  barga^wmr. 
Laii^t,  R.  Worcester,  eaal.merohaot 
Lever.  B.  Woolwich,  liiten-draper. 
Linton,  T.  Crowle,  Lincolnshire,  iionmoogCf. 
Mardon,  it.  London,  merehant 
Moseley,  W.  Manchester,  groaer. 
Ncupcrt  G.  J.  Pall-Mail.  East  taikx*. 
PiRkina,  A.  Cheapslde,  warehousamao. 
Priostly.  H.  High  Holborn,  bookseller. 
Phillips,  J.  and  W.  Gray,  PkrtManaae,  Somert- 

towii,  plasterers. 
Paine.  T.  Westo»«treet,  Haduey,  carpeatar. 
Pdbrow,  T.  Exeter,  mune-aeUer.  » 

Percival,  W.  Ldoester,  grocer. 
Roberts,  J.  Manchester,  commoo-hrewei; 
nichardfl,  C.  Manchester,  eoCton-spinner. 
RoUinaan,  I.  CalverOka^ull,  Yorkshiie,  wonted- 
manufacturer. 
Sudell,  H.  WoodfokUpark,  Melloa,  LancMhire, 

roerehaat 
.  Sbeppard,  M.  U*  WUsdan-eottage,  Hanow-road, 

surgeon. 
.Sh«rfatt»  J.  Preteot   Laaeashirat   flsooey-ectft- 

▼ener. 
Smart,  C.  CludfocA,  GVDraccitaeni»«««>adSJR* 
Sarull,  IL  U.  BiiWtQ«4,  \>exoaAuiC«.xSeaNsdteu 


fliSo 


BankrypU' 


IQ^. 


T«lbol.  J.  and  H.  rtaarii*  Thiiidaerfto^^rwt, 

teoktfi* 
Tumler,  R.  H.  Lad-lane,  Mancheiter,  wcxdlca- 

wwtBouMnuni* 
UadRwood.  J.  S.  Woolwich »  Kent,  linen-draper. 
WlDdow.  ^  Cnig'A-couTt.  Charinir-croM,  agent 
West.  XX.  Albemarle^treet,  PiccadUly,  coal- 

merchant. 


l.J.i 

Winder,  T.  Leneaster,  Hcenied  portFtneiaHb       - 1 
Williamt,  R.  Newtovni,  UangfrnMnyaUn,  vmh 

»eryman. 
Walker,  W.  London,  hop-^nerchant. 
Warwiclt,  C.  Kenningtoo-lane,  Lambeth,  bcaid* 

auumfiiicUirer. 
Whitham,  C.  Sheflkid,  saw-mamifactorer. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scottish  Bankrupts,  from  let  July  to  30th  Aug. 

1827. 


Cotton.  Elija,  china,  glaia,  and  earthen  war* 

nerdiant,  Edinburcn. 
Donaldson,  George,  ouilder,  Brunswick  Street, 

Edinburgh. 
Duffuid,  Ingram,  and  Co.  ironmongers,  Aberdeen. 
fSoibcs,  Donald,  tacksman  of  Melness,  in  Suther- 

landshire,  and  merchant  and  cattle-dealer  there. 
Hamilton,  Mrs  Alexander,  and  Son,  grocers  and 

wine  and  spirit  merchants,  Edinburgh. 
Lawrence,    Alexander  Arbuthnot,   bookbinder, 

bookseller,  and  stationer  in  Edinbuigh. 
Lawson,  Stephen,  ckithier.  North  Bridire,  and 

carrying  on  buiiincss  under  the  firm  of  Mr  Law« 

aon.  as  a  wonted  merchant,  St  Andrew's  Square, 

Edinbunh. 
M'Laien,  Charles,  grocer  and  qtiritnlealcr.  High 

Street,  Edinburgh.  ■ 


M'Comb,  John,  innkeeper,  Kibyth. 
Mercer,  Grace,  spirit-dealer  in  GU^gofr. 
Millar  and  Co.  shoemakers,  Ola^ow.   ■ 
Montffomerie,  Peter,  lately  surgeon,  dmggiit,  and 

builder,  at  Ladeside,  Kdbirnie,  now  lesidfQg  m 

Glasgow. 
Rhind,  John,  merchant,  residing  in  Aberdeen. 
Robertson,  John,  sen.,  James,  and  Jcdm,  ^v^ 

builders  in  Eiiinburgh. 
Robert  ran,  Nicol,  cattle  dealer,  spirit-merchaBt, 

and  farmer,  at  Holehead,  near  Stirling. 
ShirreflT.  Alexander  i^  Co.  gunpowder  maiwifap. 

turexs,  MarfleM. 
Tolmie.  Alexander  and  Cn,,  merchants,  Glafgnw. 
Watson  and  Callum,  buikiers,  Edinburgh. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jttiie  S9.  At  Ertol  Manse,  Mrs  Grierson,  of  a 
son. 

Jfify  S.  At  7,  Nicplson  Square,  Vn  James  M'- 
Donald,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  No.  1,  Amiston  Place,  Mrs  DaTid  For- 
roet,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Heriot  Row,  Mrs  Murray  of  Murrayi- 
hall,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Coates  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  Thomas  C. 
Hagart,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

HI.  At  Staflbrd  Street,  Mrs  WilUam  Fraser,  of 
asoo. 

—  At  Fettes  Row,  Mrs  Doud,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  St  Jame^  Square,  London,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Clanrloarde,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

13.  Mrs  Paul,  No.  9,  Howe  Street,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

li.  At  Coatas  Crescent,  Mra  C.  Aytoun,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Powfbulls,  the  Lady  of  James  Bruoe,  Esq. 
of  PowfooUs,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  In  Groavcnor  Street,  London,  the  Countess 
'  of  Kinnottl,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  S5,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  Aytoun,  of  a 
daughter. 

17.  At  No.  79,  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of 
Robert  Whlgham,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  stiU-bom 
son. 

18.  In  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Leren,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  61,  York  Place,  Mrs  Andrew  Tawse,  of 
asoo. 

30.  At  Haxlchaad,  the  Lady  of  WilUam  Forbes 
Robertson,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

21.  At  Leire  Rectory,  Leicester,  the  Lady  of 
tJie  Kev.  J.  A.  Stetnut,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs  Dr  Shand,  of  a  son. 
#23.  At  Fairlic  House,  Mrs  Alex.  Gordon,  of  a 

son. 

t2,7.  At  Broughton  Place,  Mis  Graham  Bell,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Cortaehy  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  AirUe,  of  a  daughter. 

1ft.  At  PortobeUo,  the  Lady  of  CapU  Macmgor 
Skinner,  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  of  a  daughter. 
»6.  At  WilbamA^,  Mrs  WilUam  Patison,  Jun. 
flfason. 

I.*-  At  48,  Potterrofw,  Mrs  Macgill,of  a  son  and 
hpo  daitf/iten. 

L  '-  AtMelkniain,  the  Lady  of  George  Bi\Tl\«, 
h  Jvn,  of  Jcrritwoode,  of  a  son  aid  hc\i. 


27.  At  Frederick  Street,  Mrs  Thomaa  Rynv, 
of  a  daughter. 

2g.  The  Udyof  the  Rer.  W.  A.  AmeU,  Fteta. 
beUo,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Erskinc,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Blanlyie, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  1,  Glenfinlas  Street,  Charlotte  Square 
Mrs  Alex.  Stevenson,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Blebo,  Mrs  Bcthune,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Na  73,  Constitutkm  Street,  Leitli,  Mn 
Edward  D.  Alison,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  MarseUles.  the  Lady  of  Alex.  Turn, 
bull,  Esq.  his  Mi^esty'c  Consul  at  that  plaee,  of 
a  daughter. 

-.  At87,  Graat  King  Street,  MraBama,  ef 
•  daughter. 

31.  At  No.  6,  Northumberland  Sti«0t,  Mn 
Wilson,  of  a  son. 

Aug.  5,  In  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  PkM^ 
London,  Mrs  Alex.  Mackintosh,  <a  a  son. 

—  At  Lauriston  Place,  Mrs  Dr  Bum,  of  a 
daughter. 

4.  At  Braelangwell,  tfie  Lady  of  CharlcrCial- 
gie  Halkeu.  Esq.  of  HaUhlll,  of  h  daughter. 

5.  At  WhitchaU  Place,  London,  the  RiA 
Hon.  Lady  James  Stuart,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  No.  1,  Fludver  Street,  Westmimter,  the 
•Lady  of  Henry  Ilyndman,  Esq.  of  a  daughlsr. 

7.  At  Pinkie  House,  Lady  Hope,  of  a  «». 

—  Mrs  Grieve,  4«,  New  Buildings,  North 
Bridge,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  J.  R.  Skinner,  Roxbargb 
Place,  of  twin  sons. 

9.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Fullarton  of  Skcldon,  ef  s 
daughter. 

.  10,  At  Biggar  Park,  the  Lady  of  Gcorce  CHIcf 
pw,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  35,  Howe  Street,  Mrs  Archibnkt 
of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Claremont  Cieiont,  Mrs  Jame 
wick,  of  a  daughttf  . 

—  At  Pau,  the  Lady  of  William  Enktoe,  En. 
-ofason. 

12.  At  Surgeon's  Square,  Mra  Dr  Fyfe,  of  i 


—  At  CassUUs,  Lady  Geoi«lana  Cathevt,  <tf 
a  daughter. 

13L  At  19,  Scotland  Street,  the  Lady  of  J.  W. 
M*Kensie,  Esq^  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Woodfield,  near  Edinburgh.  theLailT«f 


1937.2 


BirthSf  Murriagej. 


I.S.  At  14*  AtkoU  CiWMnti  tte  Lady  oC  Hum- 
phrey Gnhcun,  Eaq.  W.  S.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Jedburgh.  Mrs  WUUam  Kutherford,  Ju- 
nior, of  a  daughter. 

'-  At  11.  Athoil  Crocent,  the  Lady  of  Adam 
Hay»  Eaa,  M.l*.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  5.  Moray  Place,  Mm  Fordyce  of  Aytoun, 
of  a  daughter. 

Iti.  At  Sauchic  IIouic,  SUrling,  Mrt  J.  Td- 
fori!,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  PitkMir.  the  Lady  of  Patrick  George 
Skene,  Em].  of  Hallyards,  of  a  ion  and  heir. 

—  At.T,  ea»t  Alva  Street,  Mrs  W.  If.  Cockbum, 
nrematiLely  of  a  too,  who  ouly  survived  a  few 
liuurs. 

—  At  EUiiton,  Mrs  TuUoch  of  EUiston,  of  a 
son. 

18.  At  Fcttes  Row,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  ArchU 
bald  Brown,  miuUter  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Do- 
mcrara,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Green  11  ill,  the  wife  of  Mr  Richardson, 
fludyer  Street,  Westminster,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Wutcroft,  Surrey,  the  Lady  of  Donald 
Campbell,  Eta,  of  a  »ou  and  heir. 

—  At  Dalaell  Lodge,  Mrs  DaLxcU,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

^  At  17,  India  Street,  Mrs  John  Cadell,  of  a 
son. 

yo.  In  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mur- 
ray of  Cringletie,  of  a  daughter. 

'•*:£.  At  Hermitage,  Leith,  Mrs  Bum,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

25,  Mrs  Mercer,  38,  North  Castle  Street,  of  a 
son. 

'-'  At  Gartcraig,  Mrs  Miller,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  .Stranraer,  the  Lady  of  the  llev.  William 
Symington,  of  a  son. 

26*.  Mn  Usher.  Brown's  Square,  of  a  daughter. 
37.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  Kon. 

—  At  13,  Ueofgc  Squaic,  the  Lady  of  John 
Mackenaie,  Esq.  M.D.  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  FoyntxAcld-house,  the  Lady  of  Mi^or 
G.  G.  Munro,  of  a  son  an<i  heir. 

30.  At  St  Andrews,  the  Lady  of  John  Ander- 
son RobertsoD,  Esq.  writer  u>  the  Mgnet,  of  a 
daughter. 

31.  At  LoodoQ,  Mrs  Robert  Charles,  of  her 
seventh  son. 

Sept.  J.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Robertson,  18,  Charlotte 
Squaxe,  ofasoo. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jaiu  9.  At  Sidney,  New  Snuth  Wales,  Lieu- 
tenant James  Brown,  67lh  Regiment,  to  Anne, 
cideit  daughter  of  Major  Lockyer,  of  the  same 
regimcnL 

Jmi^  &  George  Falconar,  Esq.  Captain,  80th 
Regiment,  only  ion  of  David  FoJconar,  Esa.  of 
Carlowrie,  to  Isabella  Christian,  eldest  daughter 
of  LieutenanUGeneral  Gokiie  of  the  Nunnery. 

3.  At  Echt  House,  Clements  Lunudcn,  Esq. 
advocate,  Aberdeen,  to  Jane,  third  daughter  of 
James  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Echt. 

9.  At  StirUng,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bennic,  mi- 
nister of  the  West  Church,  Stirhng,  to  Elixa,  only 
daughter  of  James  Noble,  Esq.  Collector  oJf  Ex- 
cistf. 

—  At  Longford,  Captain  Laureneo  Orscme, 
91st  Foot,  son  of  Cokmel  George  Grame  of  Inch- 
brakie.  Perthshire,  N.  B.  to  EHsabeUi  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Redgeway, 
Esq.  of  BaUindery,  county  of  Meath. 

lU.  At  North  Berwick,  Robert  steuart,  Esq.  of 
Alderston,  to  Maria,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Datrymplc. 

-^  At  Portobeilo,  Robert  Muir,  M.D.  Edln- 
burgh,  to  Frances  Hay,  daughter  of  James  Lan- 
ders* Esq.  Fifeshire. 

—  At  Eamock  Hotuc,  Lanarkshire,  Hugh  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Esq.  to  Robina,  second  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Alex.  Millar,  Esq.  of  Dalnatr. 

—  At  Spring  Bank,  Anthony  M'Kenzie,  E»q.  of 
the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  M'KiUon,  Esq.  Stirhng. 

11.  At  All  Soul's  Church,  St  Mary-la-bonue, 
London,  J.  Evelyn  Dcnison.  Esq.  of  Opington, 
Notts,  M.P.  to  the  Lady  Charhitte  Dentinck,  third 
daughter  ol  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

l£  At  Edinburgh.  Andrew  llowden,  Esa.  W.S. 
to  Laura,  eldeu  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Kirhanl  MaitUnJ.  Esi|. 
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.  16.  AC  LoailQi^F.T.WUItain«n,l^  captain 
m  the  73d  Regiment  of  Foot,  to  Frances  Caro- 
line, youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Murny, 
BarL 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Dayid  Boylc,, 
Lord  Justus  Clerk,  to  Miss  Camilla  Catherhio 
Siiiythc,  eldest  hurviviug  dauglitcr  of  the  lata 
lion.  David  Miiytlic  of  Methvco,  one  of  thcSc* 
nali>rs  of  the  CoIle«fe  of  Justice. 

—  At  New  York.  WalUT  Tcifcr.  Esq.  sur- 
geon. Nia^ra,  t'piwr  Canada,  to  Rupliemia. 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Dcnham,  of  the 
Geneml  Resister  House.  Edinburgh. 

19.  At  Aberdeen,  Andrew  Anderson,  Esq.  of 
Tcrboot,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  Eleonora  So|ihia, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Gibbon,  Esq.  Golden 
Square. 

—  At  Dunure  Castle,  the  Rev.  James  Thom- 
son, Maybole,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Mr  Jamas 
Gray. 

S3.  At  Sclffgie,  Mr  Andrew  Brand,  St  John's, 
London,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  John  Thomswif 
Esq.  Seiggie. 

S5.  Ac  Drimnin  House,  Colonel  Macpheraon, 
of  the  Hon.  Esq.  India  Company's  service,  to 
Alcxandrina.  ektest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Maclean.  Esq.  Boreray. 

i'6.  At  the  Royal  Hotel.  Edinburgh.  Lieut. 
Gen.  Durham  of  Largo,  to  Miss  Anstruther,  el- 
dest dauglitcr  of  the  late  Colonel  John  Anstru- 
ther of  the  f)lM  Regiment. 

—  At  Spriughill,  Captain  Bryan  Brou^tnn, 
of  the  Hon.  the  East  Inaia  Coni]>any'ft  nerviec.  tii 
Beatrice,  vounge»t  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Hunter,  Esq.  of  Glenunnitton. 

31.  At  Muniiicllier.  Bruut^ield  Links,  Rolicrt 
Hogg,  Ejiq.  George  Street,  to  Mn  Agnes  Gray, 
widow  of  the  late  Hugh  Nimmii,  h]»q. 

—  At  Knowsoutli,  Mr  RobertMMi,  surgeon, 
Jedburgh,  to  Sarah,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Carr,  Esq.  of  Bowsden,  Northumber- 
land. 

Aug.  6,  At  Gartcows,  James  Bum,  Esq.  WJ?. 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  John  lieugli, 
Esq.  of  Gartcows. 

—  At  Musselburgh.  Mr  William  Patnrson, 
Mound  PLicc,  EMiuburgh,  to  Margaret  Jane, 
youngest  dauglit«.r  of  the  late  Mr  Rotiert  Prime- 
rose,  Mukselburch. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  George  Burn:i, 
D.D.,  minister  of  the  Scots  Church  in  the  city  of 
St  John,  New  Brunswick,  Britisli  North  AmcrK-a, 
to  Esther,  only  surviving  daughter  of  ttio  lalo 
Rev.  James  Struthers,  of  Collie  Street  Chapel, 
Edinburgh. 

7*  At  Ciifton  Hall,  James  Maitland  Ilocr,  Esq. 
advocate,  second  son  of  the  deceased  'iJloinas 
Hog.  Emk  of  Newliston.  to  Helen,  third  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Charles  Maitlaud  Gibiuu  of 
CUfton  Hall,  Bait. 

->  At  Newliston  House,  David  Maitland  Mak- 
gill,  Esq.  of  llankeillour,  to  Eleanor  Julian,  se. 
cond  (laughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Uof,  Esq.  of 
Newlistou. 

—  AtCameixm  Cottau{c,  Fifeshire,  Peter  Wood. 
Esq.  Lcith,  to  Mary,  eulent  (laughter  d  the  bto 
John  Wood,  S.S.C.  Edinburgh. 

9.  At  LiveriKwl,  Thimias  Qgilvy,  Esq.  to  EHsa, 
daughter  of  John  Wilson.  Esq.  Liverpool. 

13.  At  Edinburgh.  Colonel  William  Turner,  of 
the  1st  nigimeni  Boiiibay  Cavalry,  to  Elixa,  eUtot 
daughter  of  Francis  BnMlie,  Eiiq.  W.S. 

—  James,  son  of  the  late  John  Ramsay  of  Bana. 
to  Alaria,  relict  of  F.  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  General  Patrick  DuK 

iC  At  Perth,  the  Rev.  George  Barlas.  Dun- 
fermline, to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Bailie  Chinie, 
Perth. 

15.  At  SpringkcU,  John  Shaw  Stewart,  Esq. 
advocate,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Shaw 
Stewart,  BarL  of  Aidgowan  and  Ulackhall,  to 
Jane  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Heron 
Maxwell,  Bart  of  Springkell. 

—  At  London,  Captain  Hardhig,  Royal  Hone 
Artillery,  to  Caroline  Johnstone,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Kenneth  Callendcr,  E^q.  of  Crmig- 

forth. 

—  At  Newington.  E«linburgh,  Henry  Andersoa 
Dyer.  Esii.  M.U.  Newcastle,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  James  Johnston,  K«i.  late  of  the  Bengal  Medi- 
cal Esiablishment. 

15.  At  H'^u^^^^and  rxftXagiQ,  Tvtfw  ^Vfr^.  KtfOtMx 
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Duir,  Ettf.  ihoUMnk  of  tho  eauMtf  of  Moray, 
to  JuKtina,  third  daughter  of  Isaac  Forsyth,  Esq. 
bookseller,  Elinti. 

IG.  At  Harrow,  Captain  WiULim  MarJorllnnXs, 
to  Mary,  eldest  dauRhtcr  of  Henry  Stone,  Ksq. 

17.  William  Hamilton,  Esq.M.O.  Wioklow,  to 
Frances,  fourth  daughter  uf  U.  Blood,  £»q.  of 
Cranaher,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland. 

20.  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  David  Ferpti- 
flon,  G^M.  Glasgow,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Monteith,  Esq. 

SI.  At  Lylstone^  the  Rev.  John  Archibald  Do- 
llar, minister  of  Larbert  and  I')unii>ace,  to  Mar« 
caret,  lUnughter  of  the  late  Mr  I^lrves.  Lyiestone. 

—  At  Grove  Street,  Mr  Daniel  Munm,  Munro 
riaee,  near  Portobello,  to  Eliaa,  second  daughter 
uf  George  Munro,  Esq. 

is.  At  Edinburgh,  in  Friendi^  Meeting  House, 
Walter  Wilson.  Esq.  Hawiek,  to  Rebecca,  eldoiC 
daughter  of  William  Gibb,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  'lluNnas  Grierson, 
minister  of  Kiikbcan,  to  Russdl,  only  daughter  of 
l*rofessor  Walker,  (ilasgow. 

IM.  At  Durham,  Gct>rge  GoMie,  Esq.  M.D.  of 
York,  to  Mary  Anne,  second  daughter  of  thclate 
Joseph  Honomi,  Em|.  A.li.A. 

L'T*  At  Moray  House,  Canongate,  John  Chris- 
tian Cirsovius,  Esq.  fh>m  Keli.  to  Helen,  only 
daughter  of  Joseph  Pltcaim,  Esq.  Hamburgh. 

20.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Duguld,  writer,  Edjn. 
burch,  to  Hardic,  second  daughter  of  Mr  Geotge 
Dickson,  merchant.  Bernard  btreet,  I.cith. 

—  At  London,  Charles  Heneagc,  Erq.  son  of 
Thomas  Hencage,  Esq.  to  Louisa,  third  daughter 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Graves. 

30.  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  Fletcher  Read  Low, 
Rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  Linlithgow,  to 
Mnry  Annu,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Rac,  Esq. 
Hhctiif-iiulMititute  of  Linlitligowshirc. 

—  John  Fletcher,  Macfarlan,  Esq.  sinrgcon,  to 
Jnnct,  daufihtvr  of  the  late  Mr  Alex.  Johnstone, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

LtiMif,  At  Harper's  Ferry,  Mr  M* Kenny,  to 
Mrs  Jackson,  he  being  tlic  lady's  Jijlh  husband, 
and  she  onlv  in  her  twenty-eighth  year ! 

&'pt.  4.  Mr  Alexander  Campbell,  hatter.  North 
Bridge,  to  Leislie,  daughter  of  tho  late  Jamct 
Cliabucn,  Esq.  Solicitor  at  Law. 

DEATHS. 

7>iY.  1S26.  At  Annatto  Bay,  Jamaica,  Andrew, 
youngest  son  of  Lieut.  Cfica)i,  Royal  Navy, 
bunui&land.  chief  mate  of  the  Phcenix. 

Jam,  20.  IS:^.  At  Mulhnghiir,  Ensign  Alex. 
Inncs,  7th  Native  Infantry,  Bombay  Establish- 
HicnL 

March  15.  On  her  passage  to  England,  on  baird 
the  ship  Wellington,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- Colonel 
Campbell,  of  his  Mnjcsty'x  !>fXh  re^iimenL 

lU.  At  sea,  on  lioard  the  Lady  Kcimoway,  on 
the  pas<igc  from  Ccylou,  Captain  William  Orr, 
of  his  M.ijesty's  i)7th  Regiment. 

April  Mi,  on  board  tlic  I^dy  Kcnnowav  India- 
m.in,  as  he  was  rctuminc  to  Kuropc  on  leave  i>f 
.ilist'neo,  the  Hon.  Sir  Uardiugo  Gitlbrd,  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon. 

Mtiff.  At  Jamaica.  RobiTt,  son  of  Peter  Hill, 
Fjiq.  collector  of  Cess,  Kdinburgh. 

an.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Mr  John  Rule, 
sliipping  oUicer  of  the  Provincial  Revenue  Dc- 
lurtment  of  the  port  of  Halifax. 

June  21.  At  Doune,  Perthshire,  John  Mitdicll 
Esq. 

^5,  At  Manse  of  Rothiemay,  George  Gerard 
Siinmie,  student  of  medicine,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Hev.  Dr  Simmie,  mhii»ter  of  Rothiemay. 

S(&  At  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  <:arlisle. 

—  At  Lc  Mans,  in  France,  Anne,  youngert 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Fletcher,  Esq.  uf  Du- 

IUUISb 

—  At  New  Spynle,  near  Elgin.  Mr  John  Mao- 
kimmie.  schoolinaster  of  New  Spynie,  accd  70. 

27>  At  AiUlington,  Bcrwick>lure,  Mr  Jamct 
SimKHi,  of  the  firm  of  Sxmson  and  M'I)ougal,  in 
Manchester. 

—  At  Perth,  aged  83,  Mr  David  Johnston,  ma- 
nufacturer. 

28.  Mr  Da\id  Drown,  bookseller,  Edinburgh. 

2S,  At  her  house  in  Siafl«;rd  xtrcet.  Miss  So^ihla 
i*riniili',  daugUu^t  of  Uie  lalu  Ja«u'»^Prh\t'\e  irf 
iiowlamU  Kui.  * 
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flg.  At  No.  10,  St  AMrcn^  sqaarc,  Edlnbargli, 
James  Smyth,  Esq.  W.S.  .  «      «w 

W.  At  Hrighton  Cfrtcmt,  PortnbeRn,  Char- 
lotte, the  wife  of  Rolicrt  Banner,  Jun.  E«a. 

—  At  Hastings,  Mr  Andrew  Harper,  of  LeIth. 
SO.  At  UWh.  Frances  Bell,  eldc»i  daughter  of 

Mr  John  GeUaUy,  agent  for  Carron  Company  at 
tbatitorL  ,    ■,       ,     ^._^ 

JhIij  1.  At  PultcncT,  >Tiek,  Captain  Robert 
Lccd,  »)f  the  snuiok  John  o*  Gfoat  of  Thurso. 

2.  At  Castle  Hill,  in  the  county  <if  Perth,  ."Vn- 
drcw  Clarke,  Vm\.  eldest  son  of  Rolwrt  Clarke. 
Es(i.  of  foursicr,  to  Jane,  daughter  ofthe  late 
C\)lonol  Sir  John  Wanllaw,  Bart,  of  Pltrfflvic. 

.1.  At  Sjwindfit'UI.  Daviil  Laing,  agcil  7?. 
who  had  for  thirty-five  years  officiated  as  lugh 
priest  At  Gretna  Green,  lie  caught  cold  on  &s 
way  to  Lancaster,  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial  uf 
the  Wakeflelds,  fh>m  the  cffbcti  of  which  he  never 
recovered.  .  ._    - 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Swan*  of  the  flrm 
of  Swan  and  Ewart,  Jewellers. 

—  At  Drumley,  Mrs  Liliai  Montgomene,  relict 
of  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  late  of  Sundrum. 

5.  AtHomdean,  Berwickshire,  Mr  Alexander 
Thomson,  farmer.  ^         ^  „„^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary,  daughter  of  Wllllim 
Horn,  Esq.  Bridge  of  Allan. 

C  At  Cauldh.imc,  Alex.  Monteath,  Esq. 

—  At  Tlviot  Row,  Robert  Gray,  youngest  ion 
of  Mr  Alem^  Stodart,  merchant,  I^awn-market. 

7.  At  Callander,  Duncan  M'Intyre,  Esq.  writer. 

8.  At  London,  William  Grant,  Esq.  of  Congal- 
lon.  .         ,  ^ 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Mijor  Grey,  tele  of  the 
Royal  Marines. 

9.  At  Barrow  Bank,  near  Woolcr,  Ridurd 
JobKon,  E^q.  uf  Turvclcws,  Northumberland,  in 
his  OlHt  year. 

10.  At  MilbumC4>ttage.Momlngsidc,  GeoreiDft 
Chrifttina  Kerr,  third  daughter  of  the  IUi;ht  Hoa. 
Lord  Rol)ert  Kerr. 

—  At  Golden  Bridge,  Dublin,  Mr  W.  CiomblCi 

—  At  Cupar  Fife,  Mrs  Dr  Grace. 

—  At  his  house,  at  Gunuen>bury  Pork,  Middle* 
sex,  Major  AUx.indcr  Moriiton,  ofthe  Hon.  East 
India  Cmnp.-iuy's  (bengal)  sex  vice,  aged  fiS. 

—  At  Peebles,  Mr  William  Keddiv,  merchant 

11.  At  Forfar,  Charles  Webster,  Esq.  Chief 
Magistrate  of  For  far,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  afe. 

—  At  Forfar,  Mr  Pctur  RanJdne.  printer  and 
stationer. 

—  At  Auxerre,  in  France,  Christina  Isabelli, 
wife  of  VVilkins  George  Tcrr>'.  Esq.  late  of  his 
Mnjesty's  1st  regiment  of  Life  Guarda,  and  daugh- 
ter (»f  Licut.-CoL  IVitrick  Tytler. 

12.  At  Brighton  Crt-scent,  Portobello,  Andrew, 

Jroungcst  son  of  tho  late  James  Macrobin,  Esq.  so- 
icitur>nt-Liw. 

I.l.  At  his  house.  Brown  Square.  Dr  J.imet 
Millnr,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  uf  Physkiaos, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Meethin.  Alyth,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Ramsay, 
wife  ofthe  I  lev.  Jame«  Hay. 

—  Ai  Dundee,  John  MacdoiuUd,  Esq.  fonncrly 
of  CalcutL'u 

11.  At  Martptis  Hern,  near  Rrackiull.  Rerki^ 
John  Maslin,  a.:^d  !ii).  lie  was  at  the  taking  of 
Quebec  and  Martinique,  and  was  one  of  the  sc» 
men  who  hc1i)cd  to  carry  General  WoUc  off  the 
field  of  bittle. 

—  At  his  house,  CaltonhiU,  Mr  John  Booar, 
merchant,  Leith  Street 

—  At  HalUidc  Mrs  Janet  Maitland  Braei, 
daughter  of  James  Bruce,  Esq.  of  KIniudrd,  au> 
thorof  "  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  Urn 
Nile,"  and  wife  of  John  Jardioe,  Esq.  advoeatk 

15.  At  Manse  of  Ferry  Port-on-Craig.  the  Bffi 
William  D.  Swan,  mini>ter  of  that  {lansh. 

—  At  TaxiK,  \\\s  Serene  Highnoais  PrinceChnkft 
AIcxaniliT,  of  LaUmr  and  Taxis. 

^  —  At  Muunr,  Xcwea*tlc,  Staflordshire,  aged 
7'\  Josiah  SimhIc,  Emj. 

\Cw  At  Corfu,  Ann  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Major  Parsons. 

17.  At  Diihnahoy.  the  Right  Hon.  tho  Eailof 
Morton.  His  Lordship  was  in  the  GCth  jeafcf 
his  age.  He*  sucecedctl  liis  father  in  17«  i.  and 
was  a  Knight  of  the  TI'.iKtle,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Mid  Lothian,  Htjc.  lie  i^  suecccdud.  in  his  Seul- 
VvfAv  \,\U\A,  by  Georire  sholto  Douglas.  Em|.  son  i*f 
iW  Wm.  .\\\\iv\V3»v>v^as«  \«»j  V\AXK«K«  dau^hti-r  uf 
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Edwant,  Lord  Harcivood<  The  DritWi  peengo 
cf  Lord  Dougbis  of  Lochlcvcn  li  extinct*  fuving 
been  granted  to  hi*  LoitUhip  and  bin  hcin  male. 
17*  At  Calhcart  M.'tUj^^,  in  Ihu  HUth  year  t>r  his 
age,  and  13d  of  hii  niiniiitry«  the  Kev.  David  Dow» 
minister  of  that  luristh. 

—  At  ildinbuitJi,  Mrii  Chriitian  Pyper«  relict 
of  Mr  Robert  Puller,  Edinburgh. 

19.  At  London,  Jolin  Shaw,  Eiq.  lurgcoa,  fc- 
cond  *oo  of  Charles  Shaw,  Esq.  Ayr. 

^U.  At  licr  re&idcDce,  WooiUlde.  near  Kclso* 
Lady  T^iaua  Scott,  relict  of  Walter  Soott«  Esq.  of 
Harden. 

—  At  Ei1inbur(<h,  Mrs  Katharine  Campbell, 
widow  of  John  Vulc,  M.D. 

'Jl.  At  her  lu>use,  in  Foxres  Street,  Mrs  Ruther- 
ford. 

—  At  his  house,  Tark  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Archibald  Constable,  Ewi.  bookseller,  EdiubiirKh. 

^  At  ilerdmanston,  East  Lothian,  Alexander, 
youngest  sun  of  Mr  Peter  Logan,  St  Katherine's 
Docks,  London. 

±2.  At  Cherrybank,  Captain  James  Fenwick, 
agetl  72. 

—  At  BalgrxT,  Mrs  Jaiuit  Ooodsir,  wife  of  Mr 
Andrew  Li«l<lell,  ironmoiif^cr,  GLisgow. 

'2:^  At  F.dinburgh,  Maria  Hay,  wife  of  Dr  John 
Thatcher. 

—  At  her  house,  Canonmills,  Mrs  Mnry  Far- 
quhar,  relict  nf  Mr  Campbell  Dunovaii. 

—  At  his  house,  Lcilh,  Mr  Robert  Patenon, 
late  painter. 

—  At  Hillhouscfield,  Mrs  Christian  Dow,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  Rev.  James  Dingwall,  minister  of 
Farr. 

—  At  No.  10,  Dublin  Street.  Mr  Robert  Aitchi- 
fon,  Lite  farmer  in  Garrow,  East  Lothian,  in  his 
73th  year. 

—  At  Cnrshel  lach,  parish  of  Inrcravcn,  D3nfr> 
■hire.  Marf^aret  Onmt,  aged  upwards  of  ](NI  ycar.4. 

3L  At  oxford,  Elixa,  wife  ot  Arthur  CUtToid, 
Esq. 
25.  AtCousIand.  Mr  George  Dickson,  farmer. 

—  AC  No.  %  Thistle  Court,  Mrs  Murray. 

8fw  At  broughty  Ferry,  Mrs  Jane  Aitken,  wi- 
dow of  the  Rev.  J«hn  Russell,  late  of  Muthill. 
.-  At  I.an(lhall,  Alex.  Smith,  Esq.  of  LamlhalL 
—.  At  Uolton,  in  his  7'ith  year,   Mr  S.  Crom- 


ton,  whajnveiitcd,  I7K8,  the  spinninff  machine 

so  imlversoiis 
the  cotton  manufacturers. 


eallcd  "  The  Mute,**  now  so  imlversoiiy  used  by 


27.  At  the  residence  of  hl«  Royal  Highncm  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  in  Charles  Street,  Berkcler 
SfpiArc,  London,  after  a  few  hours'  lllneH«,  Wil- 
liam llcurv  Aiiolphuit,  the  infant  son  of  Colonel 
and  Lady  Augusta  Fitzdarence. 

—  At  No.  II.  George  Street,  Dugald  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Rallinaby. 

—  At  his  house,  Racbum  Pl.ice.  EdinbuTgh# 
James  llalUntync.  Esq.  writer  iu  Edmburgh. 

—  Thomas  Junor,  Esq.  late  of  the  I'roperty 
Tax  Office, 

—  Drowned,  whilst  bathing  at  Gravesend,  Mr 
John  Ouchan,  eldest  son  of  Mis  Buchan,  5,  Hill 
Square,  Edinbuiglu 

~  At  Tranetit,  Mrs  Kemp,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Kemp,  minister  of  Aberlady. 

!JH.  At  her  house  in  Fre»leriek  Street,  in  her 
97th  year,  Mrs  Janet  Beokwith,  relict  of  Maior- 
deneral  John  Bcckwith,  and  daughter  of  the  lato 
Uev.  Dr.  George  WisharL 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Sarah  Stockton,  wife  of  Cap- 
t:dn  Robi.son,  Superintendent  of  I'olice. 

—  At  Xerez  de  la  Fronlcra,  Spain,  George 
rh.vlet,  the  infant  son  of  G.  Cranstoan,  Esq.  of 
that  city.  .  . 

29.  At  Ratho,  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  mmisterof 
Ratho,  and  Principal  Clerk  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Mujuelburgh,  Andrew  Ilcriot,  Esq.  lato 
merchant,  (}l;ii'|^w. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kitlin,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Maediitif^l,  minister  of  that  lurith,  in  the  o'J\h 
war  of  hift  age  autt  ."j'Jd  of  hi*  iiiiiuntry. 

3-. \  At  the  Kax\  FoTtescue'*,  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
l^mdon,  Suicin.  Viscountess  Kbringtou. 

—  At  Remcidric,  Fifeshire,  George  Ballingall, 
Esti.  of  Ballaiikirk. 

.Tl.  At  StrathiH-ttlT  WcUf,  Mr  Robert  Arthur 
Monro,  eldest  son  of  Charlc*  Monn»,  E^.  of  Ber- 
ry hill,  writer,  Stonehaven. 


31.  At  Q\MV3m,  Once  Doyki  wUboT  Mr  Thofc 
Duncan,  printer. 

Aug,  At  the  Manse  of  Evie,  the  Rev,  John 
Duguld,  minister  of  Evic  and  Rcndal. 

I.  At  Kirkcudbright,  very  suddenly,  MIm 
Wood,  daughter  of  the  late  Haliih  Wood,  Eso. 
Keltonmains.  ^ 

—  At  Sudbury  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Right  Hon. 
Alice  Lucy  Lady  Veinon,  siwusc  of  Henry  LonI 
Vernon,  and  daughter  of  tlie  late  Sir  John  Whito- 
ford.  Hart,  of  Whiteford. 

^.  At  the  Castlchill,  Eilinburgh,  John  Mac- 
donald,  aged  IU7 years;  he  retamed  pnwciiiun 
of  all  his  faculties  to  his  dissolution.  He  waa 
the  identical  person  that  met  Ftora  Maedonaid 
and  the  Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Stuwt,  in  thdr 
great  distre^  in  the  Highlands,  as  two  ladies,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  ••  Virgin  Weir  to  aksuain 
their  parched  thirst,  and  afterwards  escorted  them 
to  a  gentleman's  house,  where  they  received  pro- 
tection, and  he,  to  his  suriirisc  and  adrairatjun, 
disL'o\  ered  who  U»ey  were ;  on  which  he  ever  after 
used  to  dilate  with  enthusiastic  satisfactkn  and 
delight. 

3.  At  Monti  Catini,  near  Floronot,  Alexander 
Ramsay,  Vmi.  formerly  of  the  lion.  East  India 
Company's  Civil  Service  at  Bombay. 

—  At  Ayr,  Miller  Ann,  eldest  daughter  fd  the 
Hon.  R.  Rollo. 

—  At  Eiiiuburch,  Mrs  Oourlay,  relict  of  Oliver 
Gourlay,  Fjjq.  of  Craigrothie. 

—  At  Lomlon,  in  her  7Uh  year,  Catherine, 
widow  of  the  late  Harden  Bumk>y,  Esq.  and 
mother-in-bw  to  Joseph  Hume.  l-:**].  M.P. 

4.  At  Bridge  Casllc,  county  of  Sussex,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Henrietta  Neville,  «i,'cd  3!),  only  daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Abergaveimy,  K.F.  Jce.  &c. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of 
James  Cathcart,  Esq. 

6.  Mr  Gcorce  Mather,  Bristo  Street 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Grace  Grant,  wlffe  of 
Captain  Joseph  .Si»ear,  U.N. 

—  At  her  lioiisc,  Leopold  Place,  Mrs  Ann  Fyrca, 
relict  of  John  Thumhon,  Eiq.  naval  olBcvr,  Leith* 
(  8.  At  VicwfloU,  Trinity,  Mn  Jane  Budianan, 
widow  of  Dr  John  Buchanan. 

—  At  Chiswick,  of  inllammation,  the  Right 
Hon.  Gcori^e  Canning,  First  Lonl  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(iuer,  &c. 

9.  At  Hcrraand,  Uw  Hon.  George  Ferguison, 
Lord  Hermand. 

—  At  Haddington,  Alexander  Hislop,  late 
cloth  merchant  there. 

lU.  At  Hillheiil,  near  Musselburgh,  Robert  Ver- 
non, E»a.  late  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys. 

—  At  Dundee,  Mr  Thomas  Donaldson,  book- 
seller; and,  on  the  following  morning,  his  daugh- 
ter Jane  Williamson,  aged  \i  years. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Wm.  Scales.  £»(.  writer,  there. 

II.  At  Holmes  House,  Roxburghshire.  Lieut.- 
Colnnel  James  Dunsinure,  formerly  of  the  75th 
n^menL 

—  At  Archibald  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Abram 
Combe. 

It.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  .^?d  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  Alexander  Lawiie,  late  Deacon  of  the  incor- 
poration of  Dyers. 

—  At  Wortliing,  in  his  87th  year,  Dr  Good- 
enough,  Bishoi)  of  Carlisle,  a  gentleman  of  great 
learning,  and  a  most  pions  and  exemplary  dlviuew 

—  At  Quiddcnham,  the  seat  of  her  uncle  tiic 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  Mrs  William  Wakefield. 

_  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hannah  BlaciL,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Muir. 

—  At  Pitt  Street,  Bonnington,  Janet  Simioo* 
wife  of  Ueut.  Andrew  Smith,  Royal  Na\7. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  lart 
surviving  daughter  of  the  late  John  Stewart,  Eic|. 
collector  of  excise. 

1 1.  At  Well  Park,  John  Tennant,  Eaq.  bi  the 
8i«l  year  of  his  age. 

13.  At  E«linburgh,  Rolwrt  Wcl<di,  E«<q.  of  Collin. 

—  At  Dryburgh  Abbey,  Mr  ik-orge  Lyon,  Imt- 
Icr  to  the  flight  Hon.  the  Eail  of  Buch.m ;  ami  on 
the  18lli,  Mrs  Lyon,  hi;;  widow,  who  had  iHrc\i- 
ously  been  in  good  health. 

\6.  At  Woodsidc,  East  IiOthian,  CharkKtc 
daughter  of  John  i^atcison,  Estj.  Gayiickl  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

17.  At  London,  John,  Earl  of  SltM&Soi^'c,  SaOk. 
the  THth  yeaT  eC  \n»  Kf;e. 


6do 


Deaths* 


COct.  1897. 


18.  At  BraeftnC,  Vr  Geo.  WcMi.  flirmcr. 
ID.  At  Anltur.  Appin,  t:aptnln  DiiRold  CarmW 
chBCl»  on  the  half-pay  of  his  M^ialy's  TiA  regi- 

ineuU 

->  At  Bomble  Ru«h,  lubella,  eldest  (laughter 
of  Mr  Alexander  Hay,  Borthwick  HofMriRX. 

2(1.  At  Uniiton,  Mm  Jane  Stevenaon,  dau^ter 
of  the  dcecased  Dr  Atexaadcr  Stuvenion,  physi- 
cian in  Glasgow. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Adam  French,  wine  merchant 
there,  in  the  HMh  year  of  hi«  ajje. 

~^  At  I^th,  Joanna  Gordon,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Kay,  E»q.  ship-owner. 

•1.  At  Luthrie  House,  Fifeshire,  Charles  HilU 
Esq.  of  Luthricb 

—  At  lier  house.  West  Richmond  Street.  Mrs 
Amelia  Perry,  formerly  of  Montreal,  Lower  Ca- 
nada* 

f?.  At  Helensburgh,  Mr  Henry  Abercromhy, 

writer,  Stirling. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Cathcart,  Esq.  of 
Tours. 

p.  At  12,  Vork  Place,  Edinburgh,  William 

«.*  AtEdinbureh,  Mrs  Jean  Macseorgc,  wife 
of  Mr  Robert  Chnatie,  tobacconist,  Edinburah. 

^rt.  At  Trinity,  ne«r  Edinburgh.  Miss  A.  M. 
Dnrr,  yottngest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Ccurge  Dull,  Royal  Navy. 


96.  At  3t.  BuecMch  Theo,  aoed  31  yean;. 
Mm  Kliabctli  Mul\'soa,  wife  of  Mr  AkxaBder 

Deuchar,  jun.  miTchMt,  Edinburgh. 

SHU  At  <Jxcnf»irdra«lns,  Mrs  EUaabcCh  Steven- 
son,  relict  of  Blr  David  Hunter,  fanner,  Fala- 
uiains. 

—  At  Hammenmith,  near  Londna.  Lord  Ar* 
ehibald  Hamilton.  M.P.  firr  Lanarluhire.  His 
I/ordship  ha»l  so  i^r  recovered  from  hiit  previous 
lllnew.  that  he  was  making  arranKcments  fbr  his 
departure  for  Scotland,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
efleetf  of  a  severe  cold,  caught  from  a  too  sodden 
exposure  to  the  air.  terminated  his  life. 

S9.  At  her  house,  No.  3\,  North  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Mis*  Anne  Madotid,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Mackod.  Esq.  of  Macleod. 

iMhly,  In  hiH  tent,  near  Naf;|K)re.  East  Indie*, 
Lieutenant  Dallas,  son  of  Sii^or  Dallas.  lale  uf 
Macsllcmyst)  n.  Montgomeryshire.  Thi*  promi- 
sing youn}{  man  wa*  perftdiously  municred  by 
his  hiack  servant,  who  had  been  blamed  fur  bad 
conduct:   the  assauin  escaped. 

lAitflii.  Mr  John  Drunuuond,  |wroehU  Khool* 
master  ,'Comrie. 

Latelu.  At  WiDchcster,  tho  lUght  Hon.  Lady 
Mary  Murray. 


SIR  HENRY  MONCREIPr  WELLWOOD,  Babt. 


j|v/r>  9.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Well  wood  of  Tullibole,  Bart,  one  of 
the  Mmisu^n  of  St  Cuthbert's,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  and  .^6th  of  his  ministry.    In  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  society  has  lost  one  of  its  moht  re- 
spected ornaments,  and  our  church  the  most  dig- 
nified and  venerable  of  its  Functionaries.  Though 
he  has  died  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  his  loss  is 
rM>t  the  less  to  be  dei)Iored.  Uniting,  in  the  highest 
dcgroe.  strong  practical  sense  and  wisdom  with  ster- 
hng  rectitude  of  principle  and  undeviating  con- 
sistency of  conduct. — the  most  liberal  and  cn- 
lightciwd  views  with  active  and  unwearied  bene^ 
volence,— and  a  deep  sense  of  religion  with  a  con- 
stant illustration  <if  iu  doctrines  In  the  unobtru- 
nive  piety  of  his  life,— Sir  Henry  MoncreilT  form- 
ed altogether  an  example  and  a  model  on  which 
the  members  of  his  sacred  profession  might  form 
themselves,  and  admirably  calculated  at  once  to 
dignify  and  elevate  the  character  of  a  clercyman. 
There  arc  oUier  men  of  mote  brilliant  ana  versa- 
tile ability,  but  for  strength  of  Judgment,  and  pe- 
netrating sagacity,  he  has  leR  no  eijual.    Far  re- 
moved tm  the  one  hand  from  a  lukewarm  profe*. 
sion  of  Christian  truth,  he  al«o  cvincvil  a  disdain- 
ful repugnance  to  all  fanatical  seal  and  morbid 
scntimenL    Sincere  in  i»iety,  and  strict  in  princi- 

Iile,  to  a  degree  which  rcw  maintain,  he  also  ex- 
libiteti  by  his  conduct,  that  a  devout  may  be  also 
a  manly  character ;  and  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
those  weaknesfees  in  the  mob  of  its  professors, 
which  have  covered  the  best  of  principles  with  un- 
merited reproach. 

As  a  preacher.  Sir  Henry  MoncreiflT  was  distin- 
guished by  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of 
scripture  truths,  as  well  as  for  the  strict  evangeli- 
cat  purity  of  his  doctrine  i  and  no  one  ever  pos- 
Hcssed  in  a  higher  degree  the  art  of  enforcing  pre- 
cepts in  a  manner  at  once  strikirig  and  impressive^ 
Tii^orous  museuline  sense  was  his  great  charaeter- 
\*\\c ;  and  it  rather  gained  than  kwt  its  force  by 
the  homely  dress  in  wiiich  it  was  sometimes  cloth- 
i-d.  He  had  evidently  been  a  close  and  attentive 
observer  of  life ;  and  he  drew  from  the  vast  stores 
iif  his  cxperiiiice  and  observation,  those  apt  and 
fi-licitous  illustrations  which  impressed  indelibly 
uu  the  miud  the  prvcqit  or  doctrine  whidi  it  waa 


his  object  to  enforce.  In  the  most  oidlnary  seme 
of  the  word  he  would  not  be  called  eloquent,  yet 
there  breathed  fervour  in  his  address,  which  im- 
pressed his  hearers  with  more  than  the  force  of 
oratory.  Thev  who  luive  only  read  hl«  sermons 
exm  form  no  adequate  idea  of  them  a«  they  were 
delivered.  His  manner,  always  impressive,  bo* 
came  ueculiaily  interesting  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  lite;  and  there  wait  something  pcvuliarlr 
touching  on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  Appli- 
ed to  the  feeliuKS.  Hii»  writing<iare  stamped  with 
the  character  of  his  eloquence,  and  exhibit  a  ge- 
nuine picture  of  the  predominant  quality  of  nis 
mind,  which  consisted  in  a  strong  love  oTihe  use- 
ful, mixed  with  a  contempt  for  the  m«re  elegan- 
eicA  ami  graces  uf  oniamcnL  He  never  acquired, 
and  probably  never  studied,  that  ease  and  variety 
of  illiiKtratiim  which  is  requisite  to  constiluto  a 
popular  author. 

His  talents  were  more  practical  than  specuh- 
tive.  and  accordingly  it  was  in  business  and  de> 
Inte  chiefly  that  he  excelled.    His  manner  In  de- 
bate was  iH>inted  and  diiectt  at  once,  without 
preface  or  explanation,  he  directed  his  attack 
against  the  wfak  part  of  his  adversary,  and  ha- 
ving shown  the  fjkllacy  of  his  leading  uoinis  ad* 
duced,  took  no  notice  of  what  was  subocdfiateL 
Though  by  no  means  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
scarcely  even  a  regular  debater,  he  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  opiK>nents,  and  the  confidewv 
of  his  friends,  for  a  long  )«eriod  of  time,  abound- 
ing in  contests  which  were  keenly  and  ably  du* 
cashed.  princi])aUy  by  the  weight  of  his  penoul 
chaiactcr— by  the  manly  (airnasa  of  his  deper^ 
ment,  and  the  oinnion  entertained  of  the  round- 
ness and  solidity  of  his  Judgment.  The  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  was  merited,  not  only  by 
his  conduct  as  a  leader  in  the  Church  Courts,  but 
also  by  the  maiugemcnt  of  the  inquiries  uf  ouo- 
mittecv,  and  in  general  busineu;  the  scheme  of 
the  Widows'  Fund  will  remain  a  lasting  renin! 
of  his  industry,  Lilent.  and  boaevolence.    While 
friends  venerate  his  memory  on  account  of  hi< 
private  worth,  his  claims  on  the  public  regard  sre 
of  no  or^linary  kintU    He  liv^  an  exempisry 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  of  that  cv- 
gregntion  over  which  he  presided  m  longp  ki  W 
a  iuithlul  and  afliKtiQiute  pastor.  « , 
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A  FREFACB  TO  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHROKICLBfl  OF  THE  CANONOATE. 


Rbviewino,  as  a  profession  by 
which  a  certain  class  of  men  seek  to 
instruct  the  |niblic^  to  support  them« 
selres  creditably  in  the  middle  order, 
and  to  keep  their  children  from  fell- 
ing, after  the  decease  of  enlightened 
parents,  on  the  parish,  is  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb  in  this  country  ;  and  ma- 
ny is  the  once  well-fed  critic  now  an 
hungered.   We  think  that  we  discern 


It  would  be  tedious,  perhaps,  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  great  and  salu* 
tary  change  or  revolution  that  htm, 
wiuin  the  last  tenth  part  of  a  centuir, 
been  mdually  taking  place  in  the 
Critical  world — and  which,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  will  be  com« 
plete  before  Christmas.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  prime  Agent  of  this  event 
was  Blackwood's  Magjzine.   Christo* 


in  this  state  of  things,  a  beautiful  proof  pher  North,  laying  down  his  crutch, 

of  retributive  justice.    For,  through  took  up  his  besom.  Away  went  all  the 

the  long  space  of  how  many  revolving  spiders'  webs  from  all  the  windows-* 

years,  old  the  r^ce  of  reviewers  fatten,  and  once  more,  there  was  a  clear  view 

as  it  were,  on  the  blood  and  tears  of  of  the  skies.     The  spiders  themselves 

their  poor  voluminous  victims  !    In  were  given  to  the  winds,  with  all  the 


what  nitiable  emaciation  were  poets, 
and  other  people  of  that  description, 
seen  crawhng  about,  like  half-starved 
flies  in  fear  of  the  spider  I  and  well 
they  might,  for  the  monster  would  sud* 
denly  let  himself  down  upon  the  ephe« 
merals,  as  they  touched  unawares  the 
first  invisible  line  of  his  vibratory  net ; 
and  then  fixing  his  fangs  behind  the 
ear  that  nodded  in  vain  to  heaven, 
would  grimly  regale  on  th^  sharp, 
shrill,  tnin,  attenuated  buz  of  the  as« 
sassinated  insect  I  What  fierce,  fiery- 
mA  bloated,  little  Tarantulas  were 
^^Byour  critics  !  Earwigs  were  a 
I^^B^tothem — ^Bugs  nothing.  They 
v^onted  their  eggs  in  every  cranny 
in  "  the  worm-eaten  holds  of  tbie 
most  obscnre  bookseUers  that  lived  in 
lanes, 

^  And  the  huid  stank,  so  tramenms  were 
tha  try-* 


tt 


wizened*  fly-anntomics — and  the  air  so 
filled  with  a  divine  ottar,  distilled  by 
vernal  twilight,  and  gathered  in  urns 
placed  within  the  rose-bowers  of  fiuch« 
anan  Lodge,  that  Scotland,  sprinkled 
far  and  wide,  has  been  cleansed  of  the 
pest  that  threatened  to  depopulate  her 
Foetrv ;  and  now  all  the  Creatures  of 
the  Element  again  fearlessly  "  wave  in 
the  sun  their  bright  coats  dropt  with 
gold." 

Drof^ing  the  images  of  Fly  and 
Spider---Cobweb  and  fiesom — we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  congratulating  our 
country  on  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  race  ofprofessional  and  periodic 
cal  critics.  A  fewof  them,  wbom  nature 
meant  for  better  things— have  tmb- 
licly  read  their  recantation — ana  be* 
long  no  more  to  the  Infallible  Church* 
Many  died  of  dotage  in  the  prime  of 
life— not  a  few,  it  is  pleasant  to  think. 


Vol, 


*  See  Dr  Jamicson. 
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have  been  nrnrderod ;  nor  is  it  less  do-  tatters,  with  unhealthy  awcat.  To  say 

lightfUl  to  reflect,  what  numbers  have  nothing  of  the  undistinguishable  rimU 

cobimitted  suicide !  Some  still  survive  litude  of  the  old  and  new  scriet  of  it»« 

«  D        J     r  —  «i-i  I   —    n  ring  yet  lack-lustre  wall-eyea !  • 

«  By  yonder  furxc.  unprafitably  g.y ,  ^  ^        p^^  ^  ,  p„/^^  ^  ^^ 

but  the  liand  of  hunger,  as  we  hinted  public  to  nave  protruded  upon  their 

above,  is  uix)n  them, — tlieir  checks  vision  the  mean  misery  of  such  a  con* 

how  gaunt  —  how  hollow  their  eye-  dition  as  this ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 

pockets!    Such  knees  for  feebleness  so,  to  see  the  poor  Paralytic  Periodical' 

ivcrc  surely  never  seen  knocking  one  mouthing  away  at  a  voimne  of  merit 

another  on  this  earth !  Spindle-shanks  in  prose  or  verse,  like  a  toothless  car, 

like  tlicFo  siTm   almost  incredible !  iK'ri)1cxed  by  a  marrow-bone,  which 

And  nias  !  and  woo  is  me  !  what  a  mc«  he  well  knows  contains  most  cxcellrnt 

Janciioly  mumble  from  blabber- lip  matter,  but  whose  impenetrable  exto 

and  slaver- tongue  of  yonder  Paraly-  rior  lie  continues  hopelessly  and  hun- 

tic  still  barbarously  suffered  to  drag  grily  to  mumble,  even  long  after  he  • 

himscir,  occasionally  stall-supporte<]^  has  come  to  know  in  angcT  that  all 

through  the  pity  of  the  streets  1  his  mumbling  must  be  in  vain. 

Only  think  witli  yourself  for  a  sin*        At  other  times,  and  in  other  moods 

glc  paragraph,  gentle  reader,  of  such  of  mind,  the  public  cannot  choose  but 

an  Othello,  after  his  occupation  is  be  diverted  by  such  exhibitions.  For 

gone.    Men  of  talents  and  genius,  we  is  it  not  diverting  to  sec  a  Periodical 

jBhall  supnoso,  have  thought  pro|)er  not  supported,  not  by  the  spirits  of  the 

to  publisli  any  books  during  the  sum-  age,  but  by  the  Small  Beers,  with  now 

iner.   Taking  advantage  of  this,  tliere  and  then  a  few  Ales  and  Porters  ?  Here 

is  a  general  dance  and  minstrelsy  of  out  jumps  a  cork  with  such  a  pother, 

the  dunces.    Othello  and  his  contri«  that  the  very  least  one  expects  u  a  dis* 

butors  scatter  themselves  diligently  cliarge  of  thunder  and  ligntning — ^bat 

up  and  down  as  reporters ;  and  not  no— a  mere  fritter  of  froth,  cxfuring 

an  ar>s  can  bray,  not  a  goose  can  gab*  with  the  fixed  air  into  something  fetid. 

ble,  but  a  specimen  of  his  perform*  That  cork  sounds  well— a  clear  clunk 

ance  is  printed  with  suitable  and  con*  of  a  decided  character,— -that  ought  to 

genial  remarks,  and  circulated  through  be   followed   instantcr    by  fire  and 

town  and  country,  to  the  extent  per*  smoke,  and  a  boiling  geyser- like  gurgle 

haps  of  five  hundred  copies  !  No  won-  of  roainingbrown-stout,thattlireatens, 

der  the  various  old  women  of  both  after  filling  every  tumbler    in    the 

Fcxes,  kept  thus  constantly  employedj  house,  to  overflow  the  punch-bowl  till 

become  preternaturally  void  of  under*  the  dining-room  is  like  the  World  du* 

standing,  under  nressure  on  the  brain,  ring  the  Flood,  and  picture  after  pic* 

Such  a  life  would  be  dangerous  even  ture  disappears  on  tne  walls,  till  not 

to  persons  of  ordinary  intellect.    But  one  is  visible  but  a  small  Barry  Com* 

to  the  feeble  it  is  always  fatal.    We  wall,  hanging  like  a  blackamoor  by  a 

have  been  given  to  understand  that  brass  nail  just  below  the  cornice.  But 

A  contributor  of  this  description  rare*  no.   The  porter  is  sound  asleep  at  the 

ly  outlives  the  year.   Within  so  short  bottom  ot  the  bottle,  with  a  heavy 

a  period,  like  the  poor  gin-horse,  he  load  of  molasses  on  his  shoulders;  and 

gets  blind  and  goes  to  the  dogs.   His  you  may  turn  it  upside  down  without 

or  her  place  is  supplied  by  another  wakening  him  from  his  barmy  alum* 

hack,  so  like  its  poor  predecessor,  that  hers.    lYy  a  third.    And  have  you 

the  eye  of  humanity  is  frequently  the  effrontery  to  call  this  ale  ?  Out  it 

cheated  into  the  painful  belief  that  it  issues,  reluctant  and  ropjr/Noc^p^mg 

is  the  same  suffering  animal.  For  who  some  thirty  seconds  of  urMftlis  ti^ — 

can  1)0  blamed  for  comparing  the  per*  in  its  cautious  descent  from  hv  ~ 

boiial  identitv  of  a  ceaseless  succession  jug,  and  combming  in  itself  the 

of  unhappy  hacks,  all  rat-tailed,  cow*  racters  of  oil  and  vinegar— at 

houghecl,  ewe-neckcd,  and  ass-eored  sourest  and  dullest  of  drinks,  fit,  out 

alike— alike,  too,  in  that  meanest  of  gU  of  any  vegetable  that  ever  grew,  to 

CI  flours,  that  betwci'n  a  dun,  a  grey,  make  an  emetic,  or  spoil  a  sallad. 
and  a  roan,  comparable  to  nothing  but        Vet  we  doulit  not  that  one  and  all 

t)ut  of  the  i)ooi'est  porter  with  a  dash  of  the  people  employetl  abouithe  con* 

of  ilitch-water,  and  at  all  times  seen  ccrnmaybe,inthcirway,J^kre8Dect« 

on  a  hide,  drciich^,  through  all  ilB  abte— wwolraastersiwr-'^^^RiiTiW 
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lot  flupport  thcmaelvc*  en*  durcd  by  iny  man  in  Qiiii  couuUj, 
ihcir  own  bottoms— ualien  howercr  Teeblc  boih  hit  mciitnl  kdA 
ilitan  ttcailcinici,  whose  an-  bodily  powers,  and  however  ncglccUil 
ry  tarety  exeeeda  twenty  their  cultjntion,  who  is  not  htmeleu. 
itfa  some  board  and  a  little  W  prevented  by  aoinA  chronic  diacasu 
third-rate  actora  on  the  mmi  buaving  nimaelf  in  some  one  or 
Jie  Surrey  or  Adeiphi,  who  other  of  the  man;  aortaofdrnplernua 
ally  a  literary  turn— «  play-  noal  labour  to  whidi  do  apprentice- 
hautboy  in  Eome  orcheatra  ahip  is  neoeflaary,  which  require  little 
-Unitarian    preachera,    ou  strcnnli  and  no  akill,  and  nj  wUdi, 

we  there  may  chance  to  be  Aer^nv,  except  ir  "— '  —' 

Ted  slur — unfortanate  men  dinarr  ntlioual  dit 

I  the  King*!  Bench— 4  pr»>  ttnpideat  d  ~ 


y  or  lira  in  Chriat'a  Hoa>  nra  without beingableTerytcetmte^ 
occasiotud  apprentice,  ran  fjtoconnt  them,mayRainamorelu>• 
l  the  Ilon^-and  moat  pro>     neat  and   decent,  a  leas  tcanty  and 


I  of  Tima.  With  such  a  precariona  livelihood,  than  by  vainly 

It  afcontributorB,  one  might  attempting  to  perform  what  are  aarcaa> 

it  the  concern  ia  not  more  tically  called  toe"  editorial  dntiea,"  to 

)ut  then  you  lee  the  contri-  a  dying  periodical,  pronounced  by  the 

the  Editor  himself — a  man  ftculty  put  recovery,  continuing  to  dis- 

■4iut  naturally  emulous  of  treas  people  by  the  Ncbt  of  ita  "  &11- 

later-spirit  among  elaves—  ins  aickiMas,'  and,  what  is  moat  pain* 

m  to  the  whole  maai,  and  fiiIofaU,makincusepaIuipaofexprca- 

lanccesiiTeNnmberaahard  aiona,  during  ue  flta,  that  are  moat 

le  aa  a  quartern  loaf,  that,  abocking  to  Chtiatiana.    Can  thoe  be 

mghexceaaof  oU  ue,  baa  aman  aostteriyftioidlea*,  andleft  to 

lartafamoonontheSdcer'a  hinMelfjUnerer  to  have  been  bcaeedi- 

idaftCTb4ringbeenreAiaed  edbyabnllMrtagiTeiipBitdiedilor-i 

lan  one  respectable  pauper,  ship,  wera  it  eren  to  become  tailor  to 

fiicioutly  by  the  next-door  a  harwf  maker,  and  to  derote  tht  to* 

■  Newfouiulland  dog,  who,  mslnder  of  hia  daya  in  eqnal  praporo 

ear  of  rut  vomica,  gtowla  tiona  to  remone,  penitence,  repenb- 

ihe  proffered  boon.  anee,  and  the  aewing  on  of  die  eoarac 

gentle  reader,  what  do  yon  woollen  lining*  of  the  collars  of  diay- 

'     "    ■  "    <      hones    belonginc   to  that  powern] 

aquadron,  Meux  s  Entire  f 
So,  no — orl'        NoriaourBurpriielctsatthepertina- 

ir  matter."    There  ii  much  douii — coy,  obstinate  conduct  of  Pnb- 

in  such  term! ;  for  suppose  liahera.   Even  at  ■  pound  per  sheet  to 

«ntributor  misses  a  month,  theFlowerof  theCoctributora,  andfif- 

article  returned  back  upon  typounilspaid  in  quarterly  instalmenta 

1    Of  such  casualties  were  to  the  Flower  of  an  Editor,  aoch  must 

LgfWhen  in  the  fint  sentence  be  a  losing  concern.   Sndi  sale  woold 

d  in  this  Number,  we  said  not  pay  paper  and  printing,  were  it  got 

a  eritic  was  now  an  hnngcr-  up  gratis.    Why  then  continue  it  at  a 

a  abstain  from  following  the  hwsP   We  b«,  if  any  nich  Periodical 

to  its  detaila,  and  refer  our  there  be— and  it  ia  a  mere  hypothe- 

the  Evidence  delivered  be>  sis — on  the  most  amiable  gronndi, 

poHnittee  appointed  for  En-  that  it  may  be  disconiinued.  TiCt  the 

Ijlhe  State  of  Mendicity  in  Editcn'a  aalary  atill  go  on,  running 

poUs.  op  to  twelre  poonds  ten  shiUinga  for 

inot  help  feeling  aome  inr-  the  first  qnaiter  after  the  intennoit 

any  Eaitor  should  poaat  of  diedefiinct,andbepaidhandaome* 

irevailed  upon  by  the  kind  Iv  on  the  Tery  day  it  becomea  dne, 

charity  of  pubiishoa,  to  tnat  he  may  not  want  audi  of  tbe 

B  a  aitnation,  which,  to  aay  necesaaries  of  life  aa  he  may  lam 

[k  ayllable  of  its  di^epnta-  been  accuatcmed  to  daring  inch  an 

Iter  merely  in  a  literarv,  phi>  IncambencT,  wbile  be  b  looBng  rixmt 

B  religions  point  of  view,  fbr  an  employment  that  fccda  letta ; 

lluiholder  of  it  to  such  and  let  vBrioiia  coiua,  frsni  a  acmita 

lurely  need  not  be  en-  a  wnniga,  \>t  itHdi.  Q<tt,M'U!LU.B«i'^. , 
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uuilcr  the  core  of  truitees,  to  the  coii« 
tributursy  accordins  to  tlicir  merits 
ami  their  wauui,  so  that  the  Publishers 
may  have  the  pleasing  reflection,  that 
none  of  their  discharged  critical  hands 
needed  to  die  of  hunger,  within  a  cer« 
tain  period  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
concern ;  nor^  provided  they  bewared 
of  turning  their  plagiary  of  one  kind 
of  article,  into  pilft:ring  of  another, 
needed  to  despair  of  being  able,  as 
long  indeed  as  they  kept  tolerably  so* 
ber,  to  cQunt  the  nail-heads  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Correction. 

Our  readers  will  not  for  a  moment 
think,  that  in  these  few  hurried  re* 
roarfis,  (the  best  remarks,  by  the  way, 
are  luually  hurried,)  wc  can  mean 
anything  like  personality  to  any  Pe« 
rlodical,  Publislier,  Contributor,  or 
Editor.  In  an  Essay  like  this,  on  the 
Extinction  of  Periodical  Criticism  in 
this  Country,  it  is  necessary  to  pro* 
vide  for  supposablc  cases ;  and  if  any 
living  Periodical  Publication  exist,  an* 
swcring  to  this  description,  which  is 
most  applicable  to  several  dead  ones, 
they  mufrt  not  be  incensed  at  our  free- 
dom of  speech ;  and  in(lee<l  they  would 
have  been  well  entitled  to  take  it  deep« 
ly  in  dudgeon,  and  much  amiss,  had 
we,  from  political  or  theological  odi- 
um, avoided  all  allusion  to  them,  as 
is  the  use  and  wont  of  Whigs  and  ila- 
dicals,  who  foolishly  thinkj||that  by  a 
paction  ainung  themselves  nearer  to  al- 
lude to  an  enemy,  they  cause  him  to 
cease  to  exist ;  whereas,  instead  of  cea- 
sing to  exist,  he,  if  he  be  a  Tory,  and 
morecsiKHsially  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
conies  down  upon  them  like  a  roc  from 
the  sky,  and  grasping  their  gullets  in 
his  t:dons,  squeezes  tlie  breath  out  of 
their  bodies,  like  the  dust  out  of  that 
filthy  vegetable  by  school-boys 'ydep- 
ed  the  devil's  snuif-box,  and  hangs 
them  up  to  the  terror  of  the  base  and 
foolish,  the  derision  of  the  wise  and 
high,  till  the  scarecrows  yield  to  the 
influence  of  the  seasons,  and  the  things 
of  shreds  and  patches,  giving  their  last 
flutter  to  the  winds,  fall  down,  and 
are  indistinguishably  mingled  for  ever 
with  their  native  mire,     ^i* 

Meanwhile  the  greater  Reviews,  tlie 
Quarterly,  the  Edinburgh,  the  West* 
minster,  the  British  Critic,  all  keep 
flourishing,  if  not  all  equally  in  high 
and  palmy  state,  still  all  in  hiealth  and 
▼igour,  and  with  amplitude  of  shade 
audahdter.  Because  they  ixe  SLe^iftui 


—only  in  name.  In  reality,  they  sit 
Essays,  Pamphlets,  Discoursea,  Ser* 
mens,  Books,  Leemrei,  Libels— thi 
best  that  the  men  can  do— and,  m 
many  of  them  are  the  pidced  men  «f 
England  and  Scotland,  why  shooU 
not  that  best  be  often  excellent }  And 
in  spite  of  all  the  noxious  ingredisnts 
sometimes  unconsdoualy,  or  cardea- 
ly,  or  purposely  mixed  with  the  xoam, 
why  should  not  the  bread  thos  baked 
be  often  the  stafi*  of  life,  on  which  the 
free  people  of  ihis  empire  may  live 
without  fear  of  snapping  it,  the  yoong 
and  active  using  it  like  a  leaping  polsb 
or  aiblins  a  shillcla,  the  old  and  stiff 
like  a  resting  perch,  or  a  cratch  oa 
which  to  hobble  on  towarda  the  conch 
of  everlasting  repose  ? 

The  Magazines  having  thus  pat 
down  all  the  Ucviews,  properly  so  caill« 
cd,  flourish  most  beautifully  ■  each 

**  Like  a  tree  that  grows 
Fast  planted  by  a  river. 

That  in  its  season  yields  its  frw^ 
And  its  leaf  fadeth  never.*' 

Every  now  and  then,  Maga  hcM 
self  sports  reviewer,  and  gives  an  so* 
count  of  a  new  work  of  merit,  with 
copious  extracts.  This  is  found  to  be 
a  great  relief  to  original  matter.  Then, 
she  has  the  supreme  satisfaction,  twice 
or  thrice  a-year,  (seldom  oftener,  for 
she  is  by  nature  humane,  and  would 
not,  unprovoked,  hurt  a  fly,^  of  sscri- 
flcing  a  victim  to  the  injured  shade  of 
Duns  Scotus.  She,  Maga— or,  a/ni 
wrAijr,  We  Christopher  Korth,--have 
relaxed  much  of  our  former  ferocity 
—which  was  almost  always  assamftl 
as  a  mask  to  disguise  tlie  infirmity  of 
a  too  weeping  eye  and  a  too  tender 
heart.  Wc  sometimes  think,  indeed, 
that  the  character  of  Moloch  has  pro- 
bably been  much  misrepresented  by 
wriierir  on  Idolatry.  Wnile  the  pa< 
r^nte  of  the  children  who  were  passed 
through  the  fire  in  worship  of  Moloch, 
thought  him,  and  not  witnout  reason, 
the  most  cruel  of  Idols,  why  may  we 
not  believe  that  his  eyes  dropC  lean 
"  fast  as  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal 
gukn  }"  and  that  he  pitied  froia  iM 
bottom  of  his  heart  the  little  TMlr 
wretches  squalling  in  the  flames  f  Just 
so  with  us.  Parents  were  willing  lo 
throw  their  first-bom  into  the  fire,  to 
mollify  us  towards  their  subseqneni 
gets— and  did  theur  grim  Idol  toe  in- 
justice to  think  that  wc  enjoyed  the 
dying  shrieks  of  their  poor  rany  pro« 
Qien^--^xaSdB%thfisaL  mwtt  gmdy 
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I  wagging  our  long  -UW  like 
Ring  over  a  nest  pfTaroall  Se« 
jungle;  whereas  we  call  the 
.  stars  to  witness,  that  such 
■tank  in  our  nostrils,  and  the 
lereof  was  offensive  to  our 
a  d^ee  that  could  not  be 
of  hjr  those  unnatural  idola* 

aatever  might  have  been  the 
meter  of  Mdocb,  we  know 
e  never  was  on  this  earth  a 
id  less  sanguinary  character 
istopher  Ncffth.  Many  a  time 
tiave  we  hobbled  out  of  our 
void  a  wretch  whom  we  saw 
with  a  volume  of  what  he 
ems  in  his  hand,  **  right  slick 
ito  the  jaws  of  destruction, 
ore  can  an  old  cripple  Editor 
ice  his  humanity,  than,  on  the 
\  footing  of  a  spear  or  crutch, 
rer  a  hcSge  and  ditch,  simply 
sacrificing  a  Cockney  ? — Wc 
re  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
letaster  at  play.    And  when 
d  hhn  entering  the  door  of  the 
m,  how  can  we  help  thinking 
ud  playing  at  the  uoor  of  the 
e  den  t  And  yet  here  is  the 
Inst  whom  the  whig  and  Ra« 
ss  so  long  fulminated  its  ca- 
B  thunders!  Meanwhile  we  sat 
r  high  at  Ambrose's,  like  *'  the 
f  the  Western  Star,"  and  be- 
ll*plcased,  the  harmless  dec- 
laying  a  pretty  knife  and  fork 
low  our  feet.    On  one  occa* 
conducting  rod,  we  rcmem- 
hold  of  a  presumptuous  bit 
ur,  and  sent  it  down  into  the 
ler  Cellar  with  such  a  stra- 
At  we  verily  believed  the  whole 
lion  of  empty  bottles  had  pe- 

leaning  now  breaks  forth  like 
.nnhurst.    Our  scorn  of.  thf 

the  flunky  reviewing  race, 
I  gy^ierated  by  our  passionate 
ki^fkeedom  of  the  press. 
Ikpien  then  who  are  not  dumh 
ll«i4et  all  men  wlio  can  meU* 
ii  all  men  who  can  write  M^v 
to  the  Printing-office.    What 

there  be  pyramids  of  libels 
» in  Paternoster-Row,  till  the 

darkened  — let  Christopher 
trike  a  single  spark  from  the 
d  steel  of  nia  patent  tinder- 
1  tjgom  base  to  apex  the  paper 
IJMi^ft  blaze. 
igntlr^LflU  calumny— as  for 


noueensiv- why,  the  wecd-oDnrfrculsMJi 
licate  than  any  flower — and  likei  dirt 

^  The  rath  primrose  that,  forsaken,  dies."*^ 

But  strong,  jnanly,  intrepid  sense, 
that  scoma  to  revil&---eound,  pure,  and 
unadulterated  sensibility,  that  is  too 
pfoud  to  whine— «it  with  the  quiver* 
ing  lip,  and  humour  with  the  eye-lid 
sly— nuicy  with  the  plumea  that  flut- 
ter, and  imagination  with  the  piniona 
that  soar-*Iet  them,  along  with  "  Di»» 
course  of  Reason,"  have  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  to  pursue  their  play- 
ful pastimes  on  holidays,  and  follow 
their  lawful  work  on  every  other  day 
—while  Religion  keeps  inviolate  her 
own  Sabbath.    What  better  freedom 
of  the  Press  can  there  be  than  this  ? 
When  did  we  ever  seek  to  abuse  or 
abridge  it?    What  blow  was   ever 
struck  by  us  against  the  helpless? 
What  blow  did  the  most  powerful 
ever  aim  at  us  that  we  warded  it  not 
off,  or  if  eounters  were  hit,  that  was 
not  returned  with  a  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest, till  the  aggressor  bit  the  dust, 
and  on  time  being  called,  declared 
himself  satisfied,   and   immediately 
gave  in  ? 

But  we  must  be  a  little  more  teru 
Otts-— and  assume  as  much  solemnity 
as  is  compatible  with  the  manner  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  though  he  may  be 
prosing,  is^t  preaching,  and  instead 
of  enforeing  orthodoxy  from  the  nul« 
pit,  is  inmling— or  rather  distilling 
It,  in  an  easy  diair  by  the  side  of  as 
cheerful  an  evening  fire  as  ever  illu* 
minsted  our  bust  of  the  Baronet  smi* 
ling  alongside  of  the  aightleia  Mil* 
ton. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Intellect— and 
though  in  iUying  so,  we  know  that  we 
oppose  high  authority,  this  is  also  the 
Age  of  Feeling.  No  man  of  genius  need 
fear  the  judgment  of  his  contempora- 
ries. The  wreath  of  glorv  may  be  placed 
sooner,  with  louder  anu  more  general 
acddm,  round  these  than  round  those 
temples,  both  equally  worthy ;  but  ob« 
>'  scurity  shall  not  long  be  the  k>t  of  any 
one  to  whom  nature  has  ^ven  "  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine."  The 
mind  of  the  age  is  the  judge  of  what 
the  age  brings  forth.  All  the  false  de- 
cisions of  the  inferior  coorta,  pronoun^ 
ced  under  bribe  or  bile,  are  set  aside 
by  that  Lovd  Chancellor,  AU  aathon 
get  their  heada  into  Chanesr^  at  last, 
and  they  draw  them  out  again,  dther 
ihavcii  OK  Akjom,  \(i^dL  >M:5^a^  "^^ 
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|iowcr  of  wig,  or  your  only  *'  curl- 
ed darliugs/'  tresaed  witli  immortal 
lialo. 

Sec,  then^  in  how  few  years,  or 
months,  all  the  sons  of  genius  are 
coniirraed  in  their  birth-right.  The 
pettifoggers  are  all  dumbfoundercd 
with  dieir  flaws  and  falsehoods.  Their 
special  pleading  is  heard  no  mor^— 
stifled  in  their  mouths  and  throats  as 
by  the  palm  of  a  sudden  hand  that  pa« 
ralyses  the  tongue  of  the  traduoer. 
The  lips,  that,  livid  with  envy,  once 
■pat  law  to  genius,  "  that  chartered 
Libertine"  in  Imagination's  sky,  are 
now  white  in  despair,  and  utter  not  a 
word,  or  perhaps,  in  shrivelled  solilo- 
quies, mutter  curses  against  the  eagle's 
wing  darkening  in  the  storm^  or 
brightening  in  the  sunshine. 

All  the  criticism  in  the  world  will 
not  now-a-days  defraud  a  man  of  gc« 
nius,  who  does  anything  like  justice 
to  himself,  one  year  out  of  any  con« 
siderable  portion  of  his  full  and  well- 
assured  reward.  The  world,  thank 
God,  tJbinks  for  itself,  and,  at  the  age 
of  six  thousand,  it  is  entitled  to  do 
80,  and  to  settle  annuities  on  all  its 
superannuated  tutors.  Yet  the  world 
18  not  rash.  It  takes  its  own  time 
to  consider.  It  overhauls  documents, 
and  has  an  eye  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  most  skilful  forgeries.  It  holds 
the  note  between  its  eye  and  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  if  the  inimitable  wa- 
ter-mark, the  many-twisted  hues  of 
the  showery  bow,  be  not  there,  it 
crumples  up  the  vain  deception,  which 
is  sufllTcd  to  circulate  no  more.  What 
forgery  of  the  year  1800  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  passed  ofi^,  even  on  the 
most  credulous  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters? Who  refuses  the  blind -writing 
of  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Colo- 
ridge,  Southey,  or  the  rest  who  have 
Property  in  the  woods  and  forests  of 
amassus— and  who  never  can  be 
bankrupts,  till  all  her  sacred  groves 
shall  be  consumed  ? 

If  wc  be  right  in  asserting,  that 
such  is  tlic  temper— disposition— spi- 
rit of  the  age,  why  all  this  row  and 
rumpus,  all  tills  blarney  and  bothe- 
ration, about  educating  the  people  ? 
The  people  are  all  getting  themselves 
educated  as  fast  as  is  possible,  and  in 
the  only  way  that  is  possible,  llie 
minds  of  men  of  talents  and  genius 
arc  free — their  productions  arc  frce- 
i/  scattered— say  rather  lavished  all 
'^round,  aud  in  all  depaTlnacnU  oE 


tliought.  There  is  a  general  kiudiiug 
all  over  the  face  of  society— not  mere- 
ly a  beacon  here— or  a  bonflre  there 
^but  an  universal  and  steady  light, 
penetrating  into  the  darkest  hmAf, 
and  often  out  of  the  meanest  materials 
making  glorious  combustion.  The  fire 
b  as  innocuous  as  it  is  bright.  Bat 
not  innocuous  only,  bum  where  it 
may,  but  a  blessing.  Is  it  to  be 
thought,  that  such  light  will  not  also 
enter  the  poor  man's  hut  ?  Or  that,  if 
it  docs,  what  to  others  is  a  boon  to 
bim  will  be  a  curse?  No.  Know* 
ledge  is  not  only  power,  but  it  is  rirtoe. 
Ignorance  is  not  only  weakness,  bat 
it  is  vice.  Thus  the  same  men,  that 
in  darkness  grope  their  way  to  crime 
and  misery,  in  light  will  walk  their 
way  to  righteousness  and  contentment 
Who  is  be,  that  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  will  dare  to  talk  of  the 
lower  orders,  when  the  question  is 
about  the  rights  and  privil^;^  of  be- 
ings formed  after  Goa's  own  imsge? 
Wno  will  grudge  knowledge « to  the 
father,  at  whose  knees  he  sat  1^  the 
cottage  ingle — to  the  mother  who  bore 
hun — ^poor  as  they  both  may  be— to 
the  sisters  and  brothers  who  wers 
rocked  with  him  in  the  same  cra^b— 
although  they  may  continue  all  their 
lives  long  to  spin  or  plough,  while 
he  may  every  Sabbath  be  preadiing 
from  a  pulpit,  lecturing  on  week-days 
from  a  Professor's  chair,  haranguing 
from  the  benches  of  St  Stephen's  Cha- 
pel, or  pronouncing  doom  of  fortune, 
or  of  life,  from  the  judgment  seat? 

If  there  be  in  the  nation  thb  love 
and  this  power  of  knowledge  and  of 
truth,  it  must  spread  of  itself  from 
highest  to  lowest— 4md  tlie  transmis- 
sion of  the  light,  perhaps,  can  neither 
be  much  hindered  nor  mudi  expedi- 
ted by  any  means  or  measures  espe- 
cially devised  for  one  or  other  of  such 
purposes.  If  there  be  a  ''  pore  idi- 
gion  breathing  household  laws,"  there 
cannot  be  ignorance.  If  there  be  a 
noble  Bbilosophy  and  a  noble  litcnk 
ture,  tneir  innuence  will  not  be  eoo« 
fined  to  collies  and  halls,  but  il  wSX 
pervade  pabces  and  huts.  With  snch 
religion,  such  philosophy,  and  sndi 
literature,  and  with  establishments 
such  as  ours  are,  preserved  from  per* 
version  or  decay,  now  can .  the  people 
be  uneducated?  If  our  religion  be 
corrupted,  and  its  minjaters  idle,-Hf 
our  pliiiosophy  be  sceptical,  and  iti 
CLv)vVw¥.  ^v:\sA.v,— v\  o^jut  Uteraturo  be 
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3d,  aiul  our  men  of  genius  sen*  into  the  dolnhin^MfiAnitlyy  to  the  con« 

s  in    imagination — then  what  sideratioii  of  what  are  eallcd  the  Lower 

ATC  the  people,  educated  or  not,  Orders,  as  the  suljeets  of  iictitioas 

fiekedness  and  debasement?    ,  composition  with  a  moral  aim,  scope/ 

nany  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  and  tendency.    Not  to  go  deeply  or 

^  from  situation,  are  ignorant*  wideW  into  such  inquiry,  suffice  it  to 

inay  be  dbne,  and  is  doing,  for  say,  that  there  must  he,  and  long  hare 

to  put  them  into  a  condition  bc^,  much  of  true  mrandeur  and  no« 

[uinng  knowledge,    fiut,  gene-  bility  of  nature  in  those  orders  of  the 

peaking,  the  country  is  cduca-  people,    that,  omitting   many  other 

Imost  sufUcicntly  well  educated  names,  have  furnished  materials  for 

or  example,  almost  all  the  Low-  the  yery  highest  powers  to  mould  and  . 

>f  Scotland — and  what  is  chiefly  workupon---of  Crabbe,  Bums,  Words* 

iry,  is  to  preserve  among  them  worth,  and  Scott. 
t  spirit — tnat  is,  a  love  of  the        The  AVhigs  say  they  are  distinguiflli« 

dnd  of  knowledge, — and  not  to  cd  by  their  enlightened  love  of  the 

them  to  imagine  that  a  superfi-  people.    If  so,  we  are  a  Wliig.    But 

qoaintancc  with  certain  sorts  of  an  enlightened  love  of  the  people  may 

edge,  confined   principally   to  be  shown  in  many  other  ways  than  by 

al  objects,  is  paramount  and  all«  advocating  Annual  or  Triennial  Parlia* 

The  more  they  can  be  brought  ments,  wishing  to  extend  Suffrage  tilt' 

w  of  such  things  the  better — and  it  be  almost  universal,  founding  Me* 

ry  necessities  of  their  conditions  chanical  Institutions,   pulling  down 

snpatiouB  will  force  them  to  seek  Hospitals,  and  abolishing  the  Poor 

Qowledge;  but  never  ought  their  Laws.    It  may  be  shown  by  studying 

ra  to  lead,  or  allow  them  to  their  character,  and  holding  it  up  to 

that  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  aflection  and  admiration,  iu  works  of 

useful  to  all,  and  indispensa-  which  a  delight  in  the  virtues  that 

many,  is  to  be  pursued  at  the  adorn  their  condition  is  the  life  and 

le  of  indifference,  or  nep;1ect  of  the  souL    Now,  most  men  of  genius 

(her  and  holier  truths,  of  whidi  who  have  been  Whigs, — and  bigoted 

'ling  and  the  sanction  arc  sure  as  we  fear  we  arc  in  politics,  we  do 

sreakened  or  destroyed  by  dis«  not  deny  that  men  of  genius  there  have 

ind  the  mere  blunting  of  which,  been,  who  have  at  least  been  but  in« 

nothing  of  their  extinction,  is  a  different  Tories — ^have  been  too  highly 

lat  never  can,  in  any   degree  aristocratical,  to  stoop  to  employ  their 

fttt  be  compensated  by  all  the  genius  on  such  vulgar  subject-matter 

y  wisdom,  wit,  ingenuity,  dex-  as  the  Poor.  It  seemed  as  if  the  smoke 

or  skill,  that  a  poor  man,  living  of  their  cribs  and  cabins  came  offcn* 

live  by  labour,  could  ever  ac-  sively  *'  between  the  wind  and  their 

ly  the  united  felicity  of  genius  nobilitv."  We  may  be  wrong— and  if 

rtune.  so,  we  nope,  and  do  not  fear,  tnat  some, 

pen  has  got,  what  may  pcr«  Whig   magazine  or  newspaper  will 

» some  appear  rather  a  rambling  have  the  kindness  to  set  us  right-* 

way  of  Its  own — ^yet  probably,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  thatlyour 

■p  as  doae  to  the  main  road  of  Tory  man  of  genius  has  generally  had 

pimcntastheJolters.  We  have  the  warmest  side  towaras  the  lower 

irowingout  a  few  hints — desuU  orders— has  shewn  himself,  in  his  re« 

bat  not  disconnected— on  the  presentation  of  human  life,  most  htm 

tendency  of  the  spirit  of  thia  miliar  at  the  Farmer's  Ingle,  and  in 

;  this  country,  to  think  for  itself  the  Shepherd's  Shieling,  and  even  in 

nning,  after  our  fashion,  with  a  the  Workshop  or  Dwelling  house  of 

f  the  subject  seemingly  not  very  the  Artificer.  Mr  Crabbe,  we  think,  is 

ant—and  descending  very  low  a  Whig — ^Wordsworth  and  Scott  are 

ustrations — and  then  gradually  Tories.    Now,  much  as  we  admire 

iturally  rising  to  more  serious  Mr  Crabbe's  extraordinary  talents  for 

ation — and  touching  on  the  ge-  observation  and  description,  we  can« 

sondition  and  prospects  of  the  not  for  our  souls  love  and  venerate 

^y  of  our  people.  him  as  a  poet,  as  we  love  and  vcne» 

iTy'^weare  thus  ltd  pleasantly  to  a  rate  Scott  and  Wonlsworth.    Bums 

fhxn  which  we  had  intended  to  was  Whigirish — ^but  that  is  nothing  to 

on  the  very  first  dip  of  our  pen  the  purpose,  for  he  was  himsclC  «.  \nat 


man  md  proud— 4nd  pide  and  po* 
Verty  will  make  a  Whiff  of  tlic  only 
and  dutiful  son  of  a  father  believing 
in  the  divine  right  of  kinp^  Besides^ 
he  had  not  become  a  Whig,  when  at 
the  plough  tail  he  wrote  the  Saturday 
Niffht,  and  the  Address  to  the  Daisys 
and  during  the  composition  of  his 
love  lyrics,  he  was  a  manifest  Tory. 
Let  us  say  a  few  words,  then,  about 
Crabbe,  and  Bums,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  Soott^not  with  the  view  of  il- 
lustrating this  whim  of  ours  about 
Whig  and  Tory  poets,  but  simply  by 
way  of  whiling  away  a  fireside  hour 
or  two  with  some  general  discussion 
of  their  comparative  merits. 

Crabbe  is  a  writer  of  masculine  ge« 
nius,  who,  on  whatever  he  touches, 
leaves  marks  of  a  vigorous  hand.  It 
may  be  said,  that  he  seldom  fully 
treats  a  subject.  He  tells  a  story ;  he 
carries  through  his  narrative  right  for- 
ward, from  beginning  to  end.  This 
the  reader  can  depend  upon.  But  that 
he  will  draw  out  the  resources  of  his 
subject,  that  he  will  bring  out  into 
fulness  of  effect  its  mournfulness,  its 
beauty,  its  gloomy  grandeur,  or  even 
its  hittemess  and  indignation,  this  is 
not  to  be  counted  on.  What  parts  will 
be  given  with  detail,  a  tedious  dia- 
Ic^e,  or  a  scene  of  anguish — what 
wUl  be  wrought  with  poetical  colour- 
ing, a  passage  of  mere  indifference,  or 
of  great  importance,  to  the  whole— of 
this  the  reader  can  anticipate  nothing. 
He  is  on  no  certainty  witii  his  author, 
till  a  thing  is  done.  A  defect,  surely ; 
since  great  part  of  the  whole  eff*ect  of 
poetiT  lies  in  continually  raising  and 
nilfilling  expectation. 

Two  features  of  Mr  Crabbers  poetry 
seem  chiefly  to  characterize  it  in  po- 
pular opinion.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
poet  having  gr^t  acquaintance  with 
the  realities  of  ordinary  life ;  and  as  a 
writer,  making  his  representations  of 
human  nature  just  within  the  verge 
of  calumny — whoite  statements  are  not 
false,  but  the  impressions  they  leave 
arc. 

Mr  Crabbe  would  too  often  seem  to 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  take 
fhmi  the  life  of  the  people  subjects  for 
delineation^  as  if  he  felt  that  his  talent 
were  to  delineate,  and  had  no  higher 
end  than  to  exercise  it.  They  are 
studies  of  an  artist — a  great  one,  un- 
doubtedly—who amuses  himself  with 
drawing  from  nature,  without  any 
very  particular  choice,  as  it  migUt 
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seem,  of  the  aiibjcct.  thit  tenner 
of  his  spirit,  the  cast  of  his  genni^ 
it  may  oe  said,  detennine  a  dniee 
of  the  subiect,  as  weU  aa  of  tte 
manner  of  handling  it,  aa  ia  evinod 
bv  the  common  imprewiop  af  tite 
gloom  and  bittemea  of  hia  poetry.  It 
may  be  so.  Yet  we  doubt  if  this  will 
imply  anything  more  than  that  he  a- 
ercises  the  talent  in  which  he  cxedi, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  esceh  ia 
it.  He  can  paint  reality,  often  in  iti 
own  vividness,  sometimes  in  its  oira 
hardness.  He  does  not  reluae  hiniidf 
to  greatness,  to  beauty,  to  pathos, 
when  he  finds  it ;  but  he  ia  jnst  u 
ready-— it  would  be  unjust  to  aay  resdi* 
er — to  paint  coarseness,  roeannea,  and 
that  callousness  of  depraved  hearts,  of 
which  the  sight  almost  shuts  up  the 
consciousness  of  feeling  in  our  omL 
Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  Aats 
man  who  will  walk  through  lower  life 
in  this  country,  with  an  eye  eager  lo 
catch  only  striking  subjects  for  bis 
pencil,  will  paint  much  below  the  Jast 
tone  of  poetry,  and  wiU  leave  by  hh 
works  an  unfavourable,  perhaps  a  rt* 
vol  ting,  imprc8«ion  of  his  genius  and 
his  subject.  What  is  worst  in  sndi 
life  is  most  conspicuous— what  b  good 
is  unobtrusive. 

Notwithstanding  any  truth  there 
may  be  in  these  observations,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  every  one  to  escape  from 
the  common  impression,  that  wnen  Mr 
Crabbe  begins  to  rail,  he  is  at  home ; 
and  that  when  he  gets  among  scenes 
of  dark  passions,  amonff  revenges  and 
hates,  or  begins  to  tread  the  haunts  of 
outlaws,  he  walks  with  more  command, 
and  his  verse  takes  more  the  strain  of 
a  genial  inspiration.  If  so,  he  might 
have  been  a  greater  poet ;  and  the  al^ 
sence  of  all  purp€»e,  the  mere  misoel* 
laneousness  of  his  poetry  in  neneri^ 
would  show  that  he  nas  not  sumdent 
ly  known  himself. 

Mr  Crabbe's  stories  are  sddom  pOM 
etically  hung  together.  Hia  causes  sre 
not  poetical  causes.  They  are  down- 
right reality.  Something  that  hap- 
pened o'  Wednesday— hard  matter  of 
fact.  Not  that  there  is  any  defideney 
of  improbable  causes  upon  occasion, 
either,  but  there  is  no  prindpk  or 
consistency— an  incongruous  nuxtnre 
of  romance  and  the  news  of  the  next 
Parish. 

Perhaps  the  very  beat  parts  of  Mr 
Crabbe  are  unconnected  pasasges,  de« 
Bcriptions,    anecdotes,    or    cnanicter 

\v 


CkroiiiclitqftiM  Cwwiyafe.  U* 

k  dnm  nnder  one  purpoK  theipiritofddiiiMtlaQmiyiiMlteaij'* 

patched— like  the  landlulf  who  tiling  into  poetry.    What  doM  indeed 

iiUng  Irt  keys,  where  one  con-  lie  in  common  life — what  it  can  ^Idd 

.  coErits  the  writer  through,  to  poetry — what  it  may  bear  mthia 

he  has  got  time  to  grow  cold  itself  hx  abore  poetry — no  one  can 

;.    There  certainly  i*  a  want  of  ti:!!;  neither  a  town  cntic  of  oneKOM, 

at  mind  in  the  mind  o{  this  with  a  brown  cnrled  wig,  nor  a  coun> 

•f   thought.      Whit    can    be  try  minister  of  fourscore  ycari,  widi 

I  off  at  unce  ii  done  well,  but  amooth,  ailvery,  natural  hair.     That 

lafurtherisincomplcce.  There  it  will  vield  materiali  to  poetryiDck 

oer  tlie  fulncst  of  nature,  nor  aa  wouhl  not  have  been  expMted  till 

ata  of  ut  artist's  composilion,  genius  produced  them,  we  now  know 

Kddni-u  and  a  fortuitous  con-  as  a  fact  of  our  late  literature,  and  a 

ion.     For   our   own  part,   we  fact  that  will  be  to  the  immortal  glorj 

id  orti:n  fc^l,  in  reading  Crabbe,  of  the  age. 

)d  he  kuuwn  more  about  the         Now,  observe,  that  in  what  ii  drawn 

,  he  would  have  drawn  his  pen  from  the  life  of  the  people,  it  iinot  to 

h  many  of  hia  Tvry  ablest  coin-  be  said  that  life  ia  to  be  exalted.    In 

lU,  from  betjiniiing  to  eml,  say-  Worilaworlh,  indeed,  it  is  exalted— 

rhitaeemed  Came  toboaUlrae,  almost  uniTemaUy.     In   Bums  it  ia 

low  see  that  it  ia  all  false."  For  iometiuica— but  generally  not.    Thii 

ole  imagery,  and  much  of  the  much,    however,    aetma  certain,— it 

ent  of  a  poem,  may  be  true  to  ought  never   to    be    degraded.      In 

J  and  yet,  either  the  absence  or  Crabbe  it  often  ii  d^raded.     Crabbe 

W  of  t-imeiliin)f  msy  utterly  vi-  draws  the  face  of  things — they  draw 

,  and  render  it  libellous.     The  its  spirit.   Wordsworth  draw*  the  lifi> 

'ho  composes  coolly  from  cool  of  the  people,  as  a  port  of  that  univer- 

Uion — and  Hr  Crabbe  seems  to  sal  nature  wbicb  he  contemplate!  and 

M  such  a  poet — will  be  much  lores.     Burns,  as  the  life  which  him' 

ipt  to  overlook  and  to  fall  into  self  has  lived ;  in  which  he  baa  flnind 

re,  omissionH,  mistakes,  ander-  his  joy  and  bis  sorrow;  which  he  lorea 

han  the  )ioct,  whose  qui«t  eye,  as  his  own,  as  having  been  that  of  hia 

jWoidBWOrthforinGtaiice,)nDt  forcfaihers,  and  which  he  hope*  and 

Jbrulofbisbrethren.socH  where  trusts,  will  be  the  life  of  bis  caildren. 

blest  harvests  are  to  beriapcd,  Crabbewriteiof  itas&Qobierver,lbnd 

'it  broodaandsleeps  onitsown  of  critidxing,  and  somewhat  inclined 
to  disparage.    If  we  should  doubt  f<K 

one  bold  and  generous  enter-  a  moment  the  truth  of  Wordsworth's 

f  genius  to  draw  poetry  from  pictures,  as  picture*  of  reality,  atill  we 

lioary  livea  of  ordinary  men.  could  not  question  his  right  to  make 

nating  in  the  depth  and  power  them  what  they  are ;  and  sndi  ima^- 

ire  to  believe,  that  even  in  such  nary  represcntittions  of  meu   in   hk 

c  spirit  is  not  extinct  nor  sup-  scenes  of  nature,  seem  fit  inhabitanta 

I,  that  it  can  be  found  there,  of  those  sccties.    If  the  efaaraeter  bo 

awn  forth  into  expression,  and  ideal,  the  elements  of  the  charactcv 

«re  ia  a  sympathy  alive  to  re.  are  in  nature.     But  there  is  far  moitt 

.ta  just  represents tiens.    This  tbanthisiuthatpoetryof WordawMth 

did  by  the  impulse  of  native  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  homUb 

This  Wordsworth  has  done  life.  For  it  is  not  esough  to  asy,  that 

the  guidance   of   philosophic  he  has  drawn  with  lore  and  msrfnca 

lb   liiis  Crabbe  too  has  done —  that  natural  life  of  man  which  hfthai 

unwillingly  aa  it  might  seem —  so  earnestly  contemplated — but  in  the 

the  strong  conceptions  of  hia  midxtofhia  pictures  his  own  pnxenee 

ig  mind  hive  earned  him  away  is  felt.     And  his  reader  doe*  not  p> 

iule  while  from  hisbaredclinc-  on,  without  feeling  himself  boundeon- 

of  reality.     For  the  ordinary  tinually  in  dearer  love  to  him  who  baa 

tiat  has  reigned  in  Air  Crabbe  a  opened  up  for  him  the  Becrets  of  hia 

sition  of  poetry,  might  seem  to  own   spirit,   wiibont   rccogniniig  ia 

\t  words  and  numbers  might  himself  tlia  enlarging  capacity,  iha 

anything  into  verse;  and  not  nrowing  power,  the  untbloing  senaia 

l^iei  view  which  seems  to  pre-  oilities,  into  whicha  strong  aympatliy 

Barns  and  Wonlawcvth,  tbtt-  bai  ioTufed  new  tneiKiea  «  1i£b. 
.  XXlI.  a  I 
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With  Tospect  to  Bums,  wc  liavc 
simple  belief — and  arc  Batisfied.  Ho 
writes  with  a  genial  fervour  of  loTfr— 
with  a  beatin^i;  heart.  The  tide  of 
life  which  rolled  in  his  veins  flowed 
through  his  song.  Yet  his  genius, 
too,  has  cast  its  own  lights  upon  that 
picture.  There  arc  touches  there 
^^hich  were  not  borrowed  from  nature, 
r^nd  pcoplings  of  fancy  in  the  midst  of 
acknowledgeil  realities.  Every  one 
who  reads,  feels  that  he  is  not  moved 
merely,  softened,  amuseil  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  living  nature,  but  that 
he  is  borne  along  in  an  unison  of  feel- 
ing and  thought  with  the  poet  him- 
self, lie  feels  himself  elate  in  new 
strength,  while  he  accompanies  the 
steps  of  the  fine,  free,  bold,  rustic 
genius,  ranging  its  own  hei<;hts,  or 
searching  the  secret  paths  that  lead  to 
its  own  beloved  haunts  of  peculiar  and 
appropriate  inspiration.  Or  our  pa- 
triotic heart  leaps  within  us  when  we 
look 
"  On  him,  who  walked  in  glory  and  in 

Following  his  plough  upon  the  moun- 
tain side." 

As  to  Crabbe,  if  we  believe,  it  is 
often  just  what  we  try  not  to  do.  He 
gives  us  a  picture  of  reality,  which 
repels  our  belief  while  it  commands 
it. '  He  drives  us  out  of  the  re^^ion  of 
poetry;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to 
believe,  we  ask  why  we  must  meet 
that  in  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
ought  to  have  been  evidence  before 
the  Committees  of  Mendicity  or  Po- 
lice? 

Unlike  to  that  of  Burns  or  Words- 
worth, may  it  not  be  said  that  the  ge- 
nius of  this  author  alienates  the  spirit 
of  his  reader  ?  For  not  only  is  there 
a  continual  painful  sense  that  he  is 
describing  a  life,  which,  though  he 
has  considered  shrewdly,  he  has  never 
justly  known  ;  but  there  is  felt  a  yet 
more  deadening  consciousness  of  tho 
repression  within  ourselves  of  feelings, 
of  the  contraction  within  ourselves  of 
thought.  Wc  often  make  positive  loss 
from  accompanying  his  steps,  and  no 
ocquisition.  We  leave  off,  suddened, 
disheartened,  dispirited,  and  weak. 
We  have  found  no  friend  in  the  poet, 
to  whom  we  were  willing  to  surren- 
der our  hearts,  but  too  often  a  sneer- 
ing cynic,  who  shows  us  insultingly 
that  he  knows  and  understands  the 
beauty  we  prize,  and  tlien  plucks  it 
to  pieces  before  our  very  face. 


How  heavily  in  gencittl  doei  the  iiar«- 
rative  of  Crabbe  drag  on !  Not  be- 
cause there  is  not  life  in  the  manner  of 
relation,  but  because  there  is  no  life 
in  the  story  itself  he  relates— becautt 
there  is  seldom  or  never  genius  brah 
thing  in  the  linking  together  of  the 
incidents  he  has  selected  from  the  on- 
goings of  human  beings  before  hii 
eyes.  Instead  of  the  deep- thrilling 
and  often  occult  and  mysCeriooa  Can- 
sation  which  indeed  reigns  over  life^ 
and  of  which  great  poets  and  writeis 
of  romance  have  in  their  representa- 
tions cau;;ht  shadowy  ana  fearfiil 
reflections,  he  binds  his  events  toge- 
ther by  threads  lying  on  life's  snrfaccb 
His  events  are  not  tne  living  brood  of 
a  dark  and  migh  ty  Power,  wh  ich  spring 
up  on  the  earth  toaflright  and  trouble 
it.  They  walk  over  it  in  orderly  and 
regular  procession,  in  mechanical  obe- 
dience to  the  marshalling  hand  of  their 
Choregus.  The  highest  poetical  eon- 
ception  of  incident  or  story  may  be  il- 
lustrated out  of  the  old  Greek  Fabl^ 
by  the  terriflc  passions  cast  into  hu- 
man breasts  from  the  hands  of  aven- 
ging deities — ^by  the  overhanging  &te 
which  pursues  the  steps  of  (££piu» 
guiding  him  in  its  darkness  to  anwil« 
ling  crime — ^by  the  decrees  which  en- 
join Orestes  to  the  act  of  worldly  re- 
tribution, and  then  punish  him  in  iti 
fulfilment.  These  dark  dim  visions 
of  the  world  of  man,  which  show  him 
living  in  port  in  intelligible  sofo- 
ings,  and  in  part  under  unintelligible 
agencies,  if  they  exaggerate  his  condi- 
tion, show  it  at  least  in  the  coloars 
in  which  it  appears  to  the  troubled  and 
awful  imagination.  They  shew  the 
Btrong-limhied  mariner  tossing  on  the 
billows  which  he  buffets,  whirling  in 
their  eddies,  living  yet  by  the  strag- 
gles of  his  human  strength,  but  un- 
knowing at  what  moment  be  may  be 
dashed  in  pieces,  or  swallowed  up,  and 
discovering,  by  the  lightnings  that 
blaze  over  him,  nothing  but  the  sea 
on  which  he  is  tempest-driven,  llie 
Fables  of  Shakspeare,  as  they  appear 
in  his  works,  are  created  in  imagina- 
tion, and  hold  a  middle  place  between 
this  fearful  Causation,  and  the  ordina- 
ry realities  of  life.  They  are  Te«llties 
half-shadowed.  The  stones  of  Crabbe 
are  on  the  other  extreme  point  of  the 
line.  His  causes  of  events  arc  sedit- 
iously chosen  out  of  the  moot  intelligi- 
ble, and  incontestable  realities ;  snd 
he  makes  the  current  of  human  life 


1  >)*i7 .J  Ckronicki  </ ike  Cummgate*  oil 

ran  yet  sbaUower  than  it  appear  ^^^  Neither  took  wc  ever  any  part,  nor 

to  the  undiscemiDg  eyes  of  ordinary  did  wc  ever  on  any  occasion  so  mucb 

escperience.  as  allude  to  the  silliest  of  all  recorded 

.    Of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ami  his  genius^  controversies  on  the  Fathership  of  the 


have  said  little  or  nothing  during     Novels  and  Romances  hy  the  Author 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  for  reasons     of  Wavcrley.    He,  she,  or  itj  diat 


fficiently  obvious  to  the  meanest  ca-  knew  not  that  Sir  Walter  begot  them 

padty.    His  works  went  on  the  wings  all,  was  a  fool  of  the  first  order,  and 

of  the  wind  to  the  uttermost  corners  that  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  th^ 

of  the  earth.    Somehow  or  other  they  subjccL    Mr  Adolphus,  the  able  son 

tiave  uniformly  made  their  first  ap-  of  an  able  father,  brought  the  charge 

pearanceabout  the  end  or  beginning  of  home  to  the  Baronet,  with  about  ai 

the  month,  just  as  Maga,  like  *'  a  much  ease  to  himself  as  he  would  have 

burnished  fly  in  pride  of  May,"  has  proved  that  the  light  that  daily  over« 

been  bouncing  out  of  the  front- door  of  flows  the  green  earth  and  sea  proceed* 

17,  Prince's  Street,  to  the  never-cnd-  cd  from  the  sun.   Wliile  the  Glasgow 

ing  delight  and  astonishment  of  man-  Gander,  of  whose  father  we  know  no* 

kind*    Now,  why  print,  in  a  univer-  thing,  but  who,  wc  presume,  on  the 

pally  read  Periodical,  long  screeds  of  laws  of  nature,  was  an  animal  of  the 

extracts  from  a  universally  read  Novel  same  species,  gabbled  the  Gorbali  in« 

or  Romance,  published  a  week  before  ?  to  a  philosoplucal  conviction  that  all 

Such  a  proceeding  could  benefit  neither  the  said  works  were  the  production  of 

man,  woman,  nor  child;  Sir  Walter  a  Lady — so  nice  his  perception  and 

—gentle  reader — piccaninny.  There-*  discrimination  of  the  qualities  of  the 

fore,  while  all  the  other  Monthlies  female  character!  Thank  Heaven,  con* 

were  but  too  happy  to  fill  their  other-  versation  in  companies  will  no  more 

wise  dim  pages  with  bright  passages  be  disgustful  witti  idiot  speculation  on 

from  Quentin  Durward  and  Wood-  that  point, — while  the  twenty  persons 

Stock,  so   that  all  their  subscribers  and  upwards,  who,  it  seems,  were, 

were  fnmiBhed  with  duplicates  of  the  along  with  all  the  rational  rest  of 

tidbits,  we  never  "  fashed  our  thoom,"  mankind,  let  into  Sir  Walter's  oonfi« 

at  James  would  say,  with  what  was  dence,  must  no  longer  hold  their  heads 

justly  commanding  the  delight  and  higher,  and  Uieir  voices  lower,  when 

admuration  of  the  whole  world ;  but  the  Author  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is 

laerely  took  care  that  "  this  should  be  spoken  of,  or  put  on  faces  of  blank  stu« 

an  excellent  Number,"  with  a  masterly  pidity  or  brazen  impudence,  in  case 

political  article  at  the  beginning — in  their  wondrous  secret  might  be  be- 

the  middle,  a  capital  critique — at  the  trayed  by  comer  of  moutli,  or  eye,  or 

dose,  an  inimitable  Noctes.    For  the  nose — ^but  reduced  to  the  rank  and  con« 

first  fortnight,  or  so,  not  an  eye  look-  dition  of  ordinary  men,  witli  no  mys« 

ed  at  us ;  but  whit  an  atom  of  morti-  tery  weighing  on  their  minds,  and 

fication  felt  we,  for  we  knew  that  palpitating  at  their  hearts,  and  dum« 

''  there  was  a  braw  time  coming,"  foundering  their  speech,  they  may 

and  that  ere  the  second  Sunday,  the  now  be  able  to  drinlc  a  glass  of  wine 

ndes  of  our  subscribers  would  be  split-  with  a  friend  across  the  table,  without 

^ing  at  the  scenes  in  Ambrose's ;  tneir  assuming  the  solemnity  of  Solomon,  or 

hearts  beating  to  a  touch  of  the  pathe-  the  indescribable  expression  of  Prester 

tic  in  an  article  on  Poetry  ;  and  their  John. 

minds  convinced  by  truly  British  opi-        If  anything  could  ever  have  given 

aions  and  sentiments,  fearlessly  ex-  us  a  slight  sensation  of  sickness^  to* 

preued,  while  the  faint-hearted  stood  wards  even  the  most  indifferent  things 

Mape,  in  an  utter  demolition  of  Hus-  in  those  unequalled  Works,  it^  would 

Jusson  and  Free  Traie,  and  a  total  have  been  the  worse  than  childish  and 

aqoabash  of  all  Coalitions,  who,  strut  old-womanish   maundering  and  dri« 

•nd  bluster  as  they  mav,  uniformly  veiling  with  which  sometimes,  even 

ftel  themselves  in  an  awKward  predi-  before  publication,  the  blue-stocking 

camenty  and  in  vain  endeavour  to  sink  coteries   of   Edinbuigh    overflowed. 

their  names  as  well  as  l^eir  characters.  Obscure  people  occasionally  oontrived 

hurriedly  hiding  in  their  bosoms  the  by  hook  anci  crook  to  get  what,  with 

badges  in  yhidbidiey  once  gloried,  and  the  most   ludicrous  exultation  and 

of  which  the  peeping  edge  still  be-  self-huggery,   they  entitled   a  peep 

trays  their  mutual  anger,  fear^  and  dis-  behind  Uie  cortalu  \  «xA,  ^V,  xtfw 
honour. 
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they  bothered  Toa  wUh  uew  namcgi 
of  neroet  and  neroincs,  catastrophes 
far  more  tragic  than  the  most  tragic 
o^'all  that  bad  preceded,  and  cha- 
racters of  old  women  such  as  never 
iiad  before  been  known  to  exist,  but 
that  would  ban  or  bless,  remember  or 
prophesy,  to  the  pity  and  terror  of  the 
heading  public  next  Welnosday  about 
twelve  o  dock  in  the  forenoon  !  The 
old  yellow- faced  wizened*  hags  that 
faad  thus  the  start  of  us  by  forty-eight 
hours,  —  the  long-waisted,  starch, 
breastless  spinsters — ^the  chubby-faced 
lads,  even  like  the  seven  young  men, 
With  hair  up-bristled  over  their  low 
foreheads,  and  with  large  whites  to 
their  unmeaning  eyes — would  cluck, 
and  chuckle,  and  crow  critiques  on  the 
yet  unpublished  volumes,  which,  ere 
the  setting  of  a  second  sun,  were  to 
be  held  up  before  all  the  eyes  in  Bri- 
tain ; — and  prettv  and  precious  critics 
tiiey  were,  for  tne  creatures  had  got 
the  cue  not  to  divulge  too  much,  and 
thus  the  command  of  another  stupify- 
ing  more  intensely  their  own  strong  na« 
tural  obtuseness  of  feeling  and  under- 
standing, they  communicated  disjoint* 
cd  fragments  of  rare  literary  informa- 
tion with  a  sort  of  hiccup,  in  the  horror 
of  fear  and  the  confusion  of  misap- 
prehension, cruelly  murdering  the  un- 
«om«  We  always  made  a  point  of 
stopping  if  possible  the  mouths  of 
Bucn  harridans  and  liobblctehoys.  If 
not,  it  after  all  mattered  little.  The 
noble  book  was  published  on  the 
day  advertised,  and  the  privileged 
spake  no  more.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  have  bribed  a  devil  to  steal  a 
copy,  at  the  risk  of  being  banished 
from  the  Infernal  Ilegions,  and  Maga 
and  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongato 
will  appear  on  the  same  great  day. 

Neitner  have  we  ever  so  much  as 
once  in  our  whole  lives  degrade  d  our- 
selves by  the  feeling  or  expression  of 
fear,  that  the  genius  of  the  illustrious 
author  would — run  dry.  We  have 
walked  too  much  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  eat  our  solitary  meal  coo 
often  by  the  wild  mossy  spring,  bright- 
ly and  strongly  seeping  from  the  in- 
most entrails  of  the  mighty  earth,  to 
believe  in  the  drying  up  of  heaven-fed 
fountains.  Alinds  there  arc  in  great 
numbers  that  do  run  dry,  down  to  the 


very  last  dribble  and  drop«  uid  tbs^ 
fang  them  as  you  may,  will  nereriost 
more.  For  example,  there  Is  Bany 
Cornwall's  tiny  well,  of  which  the  wa* 
ter  was  limpid  enough,  nor  yet  its  miri 
gin  unadorned  with  flowers.  Lamb, 
bird,  bee,  and  boy  might,  if  not  in 
very  sore  thirst,  have  slaked  it  there, 
but  the  small  basin  is  now  emnty 
quite — unreflecting  either  land  or  uy. 
But  the  well  of  Wordsworth  yet  stent 
solemn  and  still,  and  shadowy  in  toe 
solitude ;  and  Death  alone,  **  with  his 
cold  petriflc  mace,"  could  stop  the  flow 
that  issued  from  the  spiritoal  d^cfai 
of  Byron's  being. 

Did  we  not  fear,  then,  that  Ae 
world's  passion  for  lloniance  and  Won* 
der  would  run  dry,  and  that  the  Great 
Magician,  rather  than  rule  over  un- 
willing souls,  would  bury  his  enchant- 
ing wand  beneath  some  old  cairn,  of 
caimlike  ruin  of  some  dilapidated 
keep?  No.  For  there  was  no  false 
appetite — and  long  as  the  mind  is  fed 
with  natural  and  nealthy  food— food 
that  is  found  to  agree  with  her  con- 
stitution, the  mind  will  hanger  and 
thirst  after  such  good  things-^*' in- 
crease of  appetite  will  grow  on  what 
it  feeds  on, '  and  the  world  uniated 
and  grateful,  will  cry  with  a  loud 
voice,  '*  O  King !  mayst  thou  live  for 
ever  ! 

The  passions  that  play  their  parts 
in  the  grand  fictions  of  this  writer,  are 

Erimary  and  jiermanent,  and  audi  ai 
ave  at  all  times  been  chief  actors  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
they  shall  never  be  hissed  off.  As  soon, 
indeed,  as  men  and  women  weary  of 
being  men  and  women,  and  desire  to 
cleanse  their  bosoms  of  all  the  stuff 
that  is  the  staple  of  humanity,  they 
will  weary  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott-«-but  a  short  time  before  they 
condemn  his  volumes  to  the  dust, 
they  will  have  burned  or  buried  Shak- 
spcare's  Plays.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
changes  of  fashion  apparently  so  wide 
and  deep,  that  they  seem,  for  a  whiles 
to  shake  even  the  very  foundations  on 
which  tlie  works  of  the  most  trans* 
ccndunt  genius  are  laid.  But  it  is  only 
our  eyes  that  are  dazzled  or  confused 
— the  pillars  remain  firm,  and  the  roof 
of  the  building  is  still  "  by  its  own 
weight   immovable    and    steadfast" 


*  Have  you  seen  Dr  Jamieson  ? 
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Mere  popuUritj  is  always  to  a  ooniU 
derabie  extent  precarious^  but  True 
Fame  ia  a  certain  possession.  The 
world  are  not  always  to  be  reading 
mnd  extolling  the  novels,  and  roman* 
ces>  and  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott- 
other  writers,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will, 
mt  no  distant  interval,  arise  to  sway 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  these 
islands.  Some  of  the  present,  and 
many  of  the  past,  may  be  in  many 
thinga  his  equal — ^and  in  some  his  su* 
perior— but  they  will  seem  to  brighten 
zmther  than  obscure  his  beams ;  for  the 
larin  lustrous  Star  of  Evening  can 
well  abide  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
other  heavenly  lights,  nor  is  it  any  di- 
mination  of  the  sacred  splendour  of 
any  one  of  the  *'  eyes  of  heaven/'  that 
it  shines  in  a  constellatioD. 

Therefore,  mark  the  fate  of  these 
noble  works^the  present  eagerly  en- 
joyed—the past  reverently  remember- 
ed—the future  in  calm  confidence  ho- 
ped for— and  the  Grenius  that  yields 
the  perennial  supply  more  and  more, 
as  auna  roll  on,  admired  and  honour- 
ed. This  is  as  it  should  be — and  proves 
that  England  and  Scotland  are  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  still — and  that, 
unlike  as  to  common  eyes  they  may 
■eem  to  be,  the  Thistle  with  its  bur- 
n^and  prickly  eye-lash,  is  a  stately 
Flower,  cognate  in    its  threatening 
beauty  to  the  Rose,  that  is  not  with- 
out ita  thorn  too,  and  delicate  though 
be  its  serrated  leaf,  is  easier  bent  than 
broken,  child  of  the  sunshine,  yet  fear- 
ing not  to  blossom  in  the  snow-storm. 
Poor  creatures,  indeed,  who  mum- 
ble that  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  not  be 
reed  a  hundred  years  hence  I  Why,  to 
be  sure,  if  the  Rev.  Mr  Irving  be  not 
in  the  wrong  box,  long  before  that, 
there  will  be  a  general  conflagration 
of  all  librariea;  and  the  works  of 
the  AuUior  of  Waverlcy  will  make 
no  exception  to  the  general  doom. 
But  fear  not,  worthy  mumbler,  that 
if  the  world  be  alive  and  merry. 
Sir    Walter   will    be    forgotten,   or 
that  the  venerable  woods  of  Abbots- 
ford  will  be  unvisited  by  pilgrims 
from  remotest  regions.    The  soul  of 
the  world  is  not  ungrateful,  and  has  a 
long,  wide  memory.    Old  castles  top- 
•  pie  down  into  ruins — and  the  shapes 
of  the  very  rocks  are  constantly  un- 
dergoing ciecay.  But  there  are  monu- 
mcnta  more  enduring  than  granite 
walls  twenty  feet  thick,  and  so  indu- 
rated with  mortar^  that  you  would 


think  Satam  would  be  shy  of  ttiiUtljt 
them  with  his  scythe,  lest  the  edM 
should  be  turned — and  such  woxM 
are  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Kenilwortb; 
Old  Mortality,  the  Bride  of  Lammer^ 
moor,  and  many  of  *'  the  Rest."  '     ' 
But  see  that  you  understand  what 
you  meant  when  you  said — if,  indeed^ 
you  ever  did  utter  such  perilous  stuff 
—that  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  not  be  read  an  hundred  year* 
hence.    If  you  meant  that  there  will 
not  be  so  much  talking  about  them 
in  dinner  parties,  as  during  the  years 
1813-27,  you  are  right,  and  an  asi 
notwithstanding.    If  you  mean  that 
they  will  not  occupy  a  place  in  shelf 
A  of  works  of  Imagination  in  all  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  you  are  wrong, 
and  equally  an  ass  notwithstanding^ 
You  don't  ceem  to  know  the  sisnifica- 
tion  of  the  monosyllable  ''read.    Books 
often  lie  for  months— ay,  years— in  a 
man's  library  without  being  literally 
"  read ;"— but  then,  they  are  Ixwka 
that  once  read  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  outward  Book,  the  mere  hudt  or 
shell — say  in  four  volumes— each  con- 
sisting of  perhaps  350  pages  of  Mr 
Cowan's  beautiful  paper,  rejoicing  in 
Messrs  Ballantynes  beautiful  printing 
—shut  up  in  prison  under  lock  imd 
key — and  reconciled  to  such  durand^ 
looks  calmly  through  the  wire-win« 
dow.    But  the  inward  Book — that  is, 
its  immortal  soul,  is  interfused  with 
the  light  of  setting  suns,  and  the  light 
of  conscience  and  ima^nation,  witnin 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  die  stu* 
dent's,  the  scholar's  breast.    Tliere  it 
is  read — there  it  will  be  read  a  hundred 
years  hence,  using  the  word  hundred 
to  denote  adl  Time,  for  Memory  is  a 
better  compositor  and  pressman  too 
than  the  best  in  "  The  Office."    The 
ink  she  uses  is  purified  by  a  process 
for  which  she  holds  the  patent  ud  tn* 
finitum;  and  the  eyes  of  mortal  men^ 
even  when  they  have  ceased  to  distin* 
guish  the  blue  skies,  see  clear  and  un« 
dimmed  all  those  her  records  writ^ 
ten  within  the  heaven  of  their  own 
breasts. 

Yet  even  this  Man  is  an  object  of 
spite.  To  whom? — God  forbid  wo 
should  say  to  whom ;  for  there  are 
names  which  even  to  hint  at  is  pollq« 
tion.  But  shutting  our  eyes,  and  ears^ 
and  noses,  against  such  quarters,  we 
may  mention,  by  way  of  amusement 
to  the  hypochondriac,  that  maiv;  ^ 
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to  adiiiire  1^  Walter  Soott  lo  much  as 
Ihc  rest  of  the  world— of  which  world, 
bf  the  by,  a  Cockney  fomts  that  ho 
makes  no  part.  Tims^  tor  example, 
•  and  the  Tail  of  Tims,  (for  IMms  is 
Chief  of  Chin  Tims,)  think  Sir  Walter 
Just  a  very  little  ahove  mediocrity  of 
a  man.  We  remember  to  have  seen 
The  Tims^  when  with  us  in  the  Tent 
M-an  old  story— criticising  an  Eagle— 
a  Golden  £agle— nine  feet  from  wing* 
tip  to  wing*tip.  The  royal  bird  did 
not  come  up  to  Tims'  idea  of  the  king 
of  the  sky  ;  yet  all  the  while  that  the 
]itde  cowardly  Cockney  was  criticising 
him,  he  kept  sidling  away  towards  the 
Tent,  afraid  that  the  dead  cloud-clea« 
▼er  might  come  to  life  again,  and  carry 
him  off  to  Cairngorm.  He  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  beak— dissatisfied  with 
his  talon»— dissatisfied  with  his  plu- 
mage—dissatisfied with  his  eye,  that 
had  not  yet  given  hack  its  fierce  lustre 
to  the  sun. 

But,  then,  is  it  not  the  very  *'  won- 
der of  wonders,"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
a  man  engaged  in  the  duties  of  active, 
and  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  should 
bavc  been  able  to  find  time  to  write 
all  this  century  of  volumes  ?  Not  at 
all.  Believe  not  thou — gentle  reader 
•—in  the  disconsolate  doctrine  of  the 
jdiortness  of  I^ifc  and  the  fieetiicss  of 
Time — ^for  Life  is  long  as  a  serpent, 
and  Time  slow  as  a  tortoise.  Through 
how  many  happy  fields  and  fortunate 

Soves  may  wise  genius  stray,  between 
e  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  led  in- 
to all  their  holiest  haunts  by  the  hand 
of  Imagination  1  And  then  the  night 
—the  silent  and  wondrous  empire  of 
Bleep  and  dreams ! 

Few  men  need  complain  of  the  want 
of  time— if  they  are  not  conscious  of  a 
want  of  power,  or  of  desire  to  ennoble 
and  enjoy  it.  Perhaps— you  are  a  man 
of  genius  yourself— gentle  reader — 
and  though  not  absolutely,  like  Sir 
Walter,  a  witch,  warlock,  or  wizard, 
•till  a  poet— a  maker — a  creator.—- 
Think,  then,  how  many  hours  on 
hours  you  have  lost,  lying  adeep  so 
|Mtyfoundly, 

**  That  the  eoek*8  shrill  clarion,  or  the 
echoing  horn, 

Ko  more  eould  route  you  from  your 
bay  bed." 
How  many  more  have  you,  not  abso- 
lutely losty  but  to  a  certain  extent 
abused,  at  breakfast — sip,  sipping 
away  at  unnecessary  cups  of  syruppy 
iea,  or  gob,  gobblmg  away  at  Jam- 


bnttercd  roUa,  for  which  natnie 

called«-or  "  to  party  giving  op  wfail 
was  meant  for  mankind"-T^Qigettiiic 
the  loss  of  Time  in  the  Times^  n^ 
afler  a  long,  blank,  brown,  and  Une 
atudy,  leaving  behind  you  a  moat  mi« 
serable  Chronicle  indeed  1  ThenUiink 
— O  think— on  all  your  aimless  fon« 
noon  saunterings — ^round  and  round 
about  the  premises— up  and  down  the 
avenue — then  into  the  garden  on  tip> 
toe— in  and  out  among  the  neat  squares 
of  onion-beds— now  humming  a  tane 
by  the  brink  of  abysses  of  monM,  hke 
trenches  dug  for  the  slain  in  the  fiddof 
battle,  where  the  tender  celery  is  laid 
—now  down  to  the  river-aiile  to  tiy  a 
little  angling,  though  you  well  know 
there  is  nothing  to  be  bad  but  Fara-« 
now  into  a  field  of  tumipa,  withoul 
your  double-barrelled  Joe  Alanton,  (at 
Alt  Wilkinson's  to  be  repaired,)  to  see 
Ponto  point  a  place  where  onoe  a  parw 
tridge  had  pruned  himself— now  home 
again,  at  the  waving  of  John's  red* 
sleeve,  to  receive  a  coach-fiiU  of  oouiw 
try  cousins,  come  in  the  capacity  of 
forenoon  callers— endleaa  talkers  all— 
aharp  and  blunt  noses  alike — and  grin- 
ning voraciously  in  hopes  of  a  lunch- 
now  away  to  dress  for  dinner,  wbidi 
will  not  be  for  two  long,  long  horn  to 
come — ^now  dozing,  or  daiaed  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa,  wondering  if  the 
bell  is  ever  to  be  rung*>now  grimly 
gazing  on  a  bit  of  bloody  beef  whkh 
your  impatience  has  forced  the  bias* 
pheming  cook  to  draw  from  the  spit 
ere  the  outer  folds  of  fat  were  wdl 
melted  at  the  fire — now,  a^er  a  disap- 
pointed dinner,  discovering  that  theoU 
port  is  corked,  and  the  filberta  all 
pluffing  with  bitter  snuff,  except  todi 
as  enclose  a  worm— now  an  unwhok* 
some  sleep  of  interrupted  snores,  your 
bobbing  head  ever  and  anon  smiUng 
your  breast- bone — ^now  bornt-bsau 
palmed  off  on  the  family  for  Turkish 
coffee — now  a  game  at  cards^  with  s 
dead  partner,  and  the  Aoe  of  Spades 
missing — now  no  supper — ^you  have 
no  appetite  for  supper^— and  now  into 
bed  tumbles  the  son  of  Genius,  eooH 
plaining  to  the  moon  of  the  abortnea 
of  human  life,  a^  the  fleetncsa  of 
time! 

Now,  no  wonder  at  all,  gentle  rcsd* 
er,  that  you  never  write  books  at  this 
rate;  but  the  Author  of  Wavnky 
leads  another-guess  sort  of  a  life ;  nl 
our  only  wonder  is,  that  he  doea  nat 
write  a  great  deal  morcv  The  truth  is, 
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e  writes  rerj  Httle.  Tlie  Lifbof 
(parte,  in  nine  rolumcs ;  Wood- 
in  three ;  and  The  Chronides 
)  Canongate,  in  two— What  ia 
yt  all  the  twelve  long  months— 
ne  of  them  with  fewer  than 
d  some  with  31  days— of  a  whole 
We  really  fear  Sir  Walter  is 
g  lazy.  Why,  there  are  our* 
—without  mentfoning  separate 
at  all,  who  have  written,  within 
■t  three  years,  upwards  of  thirty 
» volumes  in  this  very  Magazine, 
irould  cheerfully  have  written 
'  more,  had  the  lilagazine  heen 
enough  to  hold  them ;  yet,  du« 
jl  that  time,  we  scarcely  remem- 
rer  having  had  a  pen  in  our  hand 
at  purpose.  We  nave  maintain* 
r  andent  character  as  a  constant 
^ont,  or  at  home  a  Receiver- 
iL  We  have  three  several  times 
three  months  on  tlie  Continent 
Puis— Rome — ^Vienna.  When 
lepherd  has  heen  in  Edinhurgh, 
verhave  missed  a  Noctes.  Fore* 
and  afternoon  of  the  Sahhath  are 
en  sitting  under  Dr  Thomson, 
my,  if  not  in  the  Sanctum,  ia 
to  find  us  any  hour  of  the  dav, 
one  to  six,  at  the  Albyn  Cluo. 
sldom  rise  from  bed  before  ten— 
mpper  before  two.  Not  oue  re* 
f  our  many-mealed  day  is  hurri* 
nd  yet,  how  Voluminous !  Gra* 
Heavens!  had  we  any  passion 
stfaumous  fame,  we  should  only 
to  get  ourselves  imprisoned  for 
petty  state-crime,  (such  as  too 
ly  cutting  up  the  Commons,) 
g  a  single  sitting  of  Parliament, 
ur  to  be  made  to  beget  a  dozen 
itfol  crown-octavo  volumes,  and 
»  at  least  of  knowing  ducidcd* 
in  blue  surtouts. 
t  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with 
ijectors,  or  rather  the  alarmists 
,  granting  that  there  is  no  danger 
i  genius  of  Sir  Walter  running 
nd  that  he  has  plenty  of  time  on 
ands  to  write  as  much  as  he 
a  (and  why,  pray,  should  he 
either  less  or  more  r)  yet,  melan* 
to  relate,  life  itself  is  drained, 
orld  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
ng  new  remains  either  to  be  said 
ing.  We  gave  this  doctrine  a 
:  on  the  head,  we  believe,  last 
\,  in  our  article  on  Mr  ^lont- 
7'a  beautiful  poem,  the  Pelican 
L  Yet  thero  is  life  in  a  mussel, 
may  still  bo  stirring.  When, 
*,  and  by  whow,  has  everything 


vorth  saying  Of  ilDg;big  keaalnBady 
said  or  sang?  It  would  be  inuctf 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  juat  the  reverae^' 
The  aame  complaint  waa  rife  befora 
Shakspeare— and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Homer  was  twitted  with  it 
in  his  youth,  in  each  of  the  Seven  dtiee 
that  afterwards  contended  for  the  ho** 
nour  of  his  birth.  No  man  till  MiU 
ton'a  time  ever  Uiought  of  writing  Pa>« 
radise  Lost  And  we  will  thank  yoo 
to  show  us  just  such  another  poem  at 
Childe  Harold.  In  metaphvsica,  phj« 
dcs,  moral  sdence,  political  economy, 
and  poetry — no  fear  whatever  that  no* 
thing  remaina  to  be  done.  DrThomai 
Brown  was  not  forestalled  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  Kicardo  by  Smidi,  Byron  by 
any  man  of  woman  bom,  SoottF-HMil 
even  by  the  sweet  Swan  of  Avoiu 
How  many  bogs  yet  to  be  drained  io 
Ireland  I  to  say  nothing  of  the  much' 
mixing  up  with  richer  loam  of  Uio 
centrsl  aands  of  Africa,  when  tho 
Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  intnn 
duoed  the  rotatory  aystem  of  whit* 
and  green  crops  into  the  interior  of 
that  unaocounuble  continent.  And 
is  it  even  thus  with  the  solid  ^lobe  it* 
self,  and  not  also  even  thus  with  ''  all 
that  it  inhabit  ?" 

The  truth  is,  that  even  writers  of 
moderate  geniua  and  knowledge  of 
this  world  need  not  dther  run  out  of 
materials,  much  aa  they  may  writer 
nor  offensively  repeat  themsdves.  For, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  genius  is  like  a  kaleidoscope— eive 
it  a  shake,  and  lo !  a  new  world  of 
wonders !  But,  in  the  second  plaociy 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet— say  twen* 
ty-four — ore  not  susceptible  of  men 
infinite  varieties  than  are  thepaasiona, 
and  afibctions,  and  deaires,  and  willfe 
of  men,  say  also  twenty-four.  ▲ 
well-inform«l  gentleman  may,  there- 
fore, just  as  reasonably  maintain,  thiMt 
he  has  heard  all  posuble  oomlnnatioBa 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ■■  that  k 
to  say,  that  he  ia  intimatdy  acquaint* 
ed  with,  and  can  read,  write,  and 
apeak  all  lang^uagea  that  have  ever  csh 
isted,  now  exist,  and  ever  will  esist-*^ 
in  whidi  caae  he  must  be  a  very  ex- 
traordinary linguist,  one  to  whom  Sir 
William  Jones,  or  Mr  Bowring  Ae 
Polyglott,  could  not  hold  the  Candid- 
as maintain  that  he  ia  already  famU 
liar  with  all  the  combinationa  tnat  the 
twenty-fomr  pasdona  have  ever  unm 
m^,  dncc 
••Bfusicheavenly.nMiidtwaa^ianni^     - 
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•nd  with  all  they  e?cr  will  as8UTne» 
i^ai  MudCy  the  hcaycDly  maid,  shall 
h^we  gone  through  all  the  gradations 
of  wife,  mother,  and  widow,  und  been 
buried  at  Strahurrr  to  the  9ound  of  the 
drone  of  the  last  Highland  Bag- pipe. 
.  The  people  of  this  world  are  abso- 
lutely not  so  stupid  as  they  imagine. 
Persons  who  have  passed  for  common- 
place till  their  heads  are  grcy^  and 
who  would  have  thought  you  were 

auizzing  them^  had  you  hinted  that 
ley  possessed  latent  genius  of  which 
they  had  no  suspicion,  have  not  un- 
frequently  all  at  once,  and  without  ef- 
fort^ in  a  casual  At  of  inspiration,  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  beautiful  f)octry,  that 
will  live  among  the  '*  Blue  Bel  is  of 
Scotland."    The  most  extraordinary 
fancies  somptiroes  cross  the  minds  of 
the  most  ordinary  men ;  and  we  have 
often  hung  down  our  heads  and  blush- 
ed for  our  stupid  selves  on  hearing  an 
extemporaneous  burst  of  nature's  tru- 
est eloquence  from  an  evpccial  block- 
head.    Why  then  may  not  men  who 
are  not  blockheads,  but,  as  we  said, 
men  of  considerable  genius,  go  on  for 
a  long  time  gignating  productions, 
jthat  with  an   agreeable  family  like- 
ness, are  nevertheless  sufficiently  kcn« 
'speckle  from  each  other,  and  distin- 
guished by  diitc-rent  qualities  of  mind, 
and  diifercnt  features  of  face,  to  the 
jconfusion  of  all  gainsayers  ? 
.    Now,  if  this  be  to  a  great  extent 
true,  with  ordinary  men  and  ordinary 
materials,  will  it  not  be  to  the  utmost 
extent  true  with  extraordinary  men 
and  extraordinary  materials?     And 
this  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Scotland,  and  about  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
With  respect  to  Scotland,  it  is,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  a  popular  to- 
pic of  such  sneer  as  may  be  extorted 
from  the  lip  and  nostril  of  a  Cockney. 
It  needs  that  you  sec  such  sneer,  to 
■know  the  intensity  of  the  meaning  of 
.the  word — small.    But  take  a  Tims, 
and  put  him— -in  perfect  safety — un- 
der tne  arch  of  a  Highland  cataract, 
and  he  sneers  no  more  at  Scotland* 
•Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  peo» 
pie  of  Scotland  have  done,  or  rather 
written,  or  rather  said,  a  good  deal, 
within  these  last  thirty  years,  to  place 
418  occasionally  in  a  ludicrous  light  bc- 
ibrc  the  eyes  even  of  the  wise  men  of 
England.    For  rich  as  is  our  Scot- 
J/und  in  trcasurjes  of  scenery  yet  unex« 
plorcd  in  her  dim  interior,  and  along 
the  rock^bouni  bays  of  her  wundU 


ing  leas,— in  the  roniAiifle  of  a  viifo> 
gated  history  stretching  back  into  m 
antiquity  through  whose  dimness  ap- 
pear  events  greatly  glorious  or  dim 
trous,  and  wild  heroic  characters,  all 
fit  subjects  for  song,-Huid  abore  aU» 
in  the  virtues,  and  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  her  peasantry, 
over  whom  perha])8,  above  every  other 
people  that  ever  existed.  Religion,  pii« 
riiied  from  superstition,  hangs  like  a 
benign  and  beautiful  spirit,  guarding 
and  colouring  their  whole  life,  so  that 
the  Sabbath  sanctifies  her  solitudei 
with  a  holiness  tliat  may  heJtU,  and 
a  thoughtful  and  austere  faidi  » 
reigns  over  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  that  lives  of  sublime  rcaigna* 
tion  and  endurance  are  for  ever  paaang 
by,  bilent  and  unseen,  in  her  remotert 
regions,  wliile  a  pure  and  deep  Chns- 
tiaiiity  is  kept  alive  by  simple  and  ve- 
nerated administrations  of  God's  ud« 
jierverted  word,— from  thisour  own  na- 
tive land  our  men  of  genius  turned 
away  their  eyes  and  their  hearts,  and 
sought  in  shallow,  and  worse  Uian  shaU 
low,  metaphysicks,  to  extinguish  all 
national  feeling  and  national  thoughu 
and  having  first  half-Frenchified 
themselves  with  the  philosophy  of 
deists  and  the  literature  of  demireps^ 
to  become  at  last,  as  the  consumms* 
tion  of  their  wisdom.  Citizens  of  the 
World. 

Tliis  was  an  evil  that  sprung  from 
the  school  of  Hume ;  its  mahgnancy  WIS 
aggravated  by  tlic  Edinburgh  Review. 
That  Journal,  set  up  and  kept  agoing  fay 
men  of  great  powers,  but  powers  by 
their  possessors  greatly  overrated,  n* 
sumed  the  dictatorship,  not  only  of 
taste,  but  of  genius — not  only  of  the 
Ih'I/cs  leitres,  but  of  poetry  (which  God 
forbid  should  ever  be  so  Frenchified !} 
and  philosophy.  It  attempteil  to  deal 
with  general  principles,  and  sometimes 
not  in  vain — for  the  Editor  was  richly 
and  higlilv  endowed  by  nature— no 
mean  scliolar — and  not  without  a  fine 
but  evanescent  enthusiasm.  He  begao 
to  write  philosophical  criticism^-aDd 
we  do  not  scruple  to  apply  that  lofty 
terra  to  not  a  few  of  his  compositions-' 
at  a  grand  era  indeed — when  the  whole 
inner  kingdom  of  the  European  miod 
was  undergoing,  or  rather  workixv 
out  for  itHclf,  something,  that,  in  the 
dim  vastncss,  seemed  to  be  a  revoIiiF 
tion.  A  Whig  in  polities,  Mr  Jef« 
frey  was  a  Tory  in  poetry.  Or,  if 
that  be  paying  him  too  high  a     ~ 


ttllMiftiit,  fAidl,  ihMiM  the  ahtithetfai  pmty  wathSt/  tttJbmA,  ttm  tf« 

biMrmly scuined, or ftilly evdved,  thimgh nh ooiingewaimil»Mid Idi 

Adgllt  appeiur  to  be  the  ott&^-^thiB  tkUl  tontidenble,  he  £d  noi  dam 

BMtch  ts  tertaiti,  that  he  ut  him-  himself  a  Wellingtoti. 
lelf^  with  all  his  might  and  main^  in        As  for  the  other  critics  on  pOMrV  lA 

Of^oaition  to  the  change,  and  sttove  to  the  £dinhurgfa  Reriew,  at  that  mst, 

wappattf  by  rule  and  precedent,  the  they  were  but  few  and  utterly  toil« 

•ivay  of  the  old  Powefs  that  were— >an-i  temptible.    \^tne88  the  knight  Ait 

tk|uated,  superannuated  Authorities,  couched   his   spear    against   FMt'll 

Not,  howerer,  he  it  remembered,  the  '*  Bread,"  and  carried  it  off  in  triuinpil, 

hallowed  influence  of  the  true  olden  like  a  local  mUitia-man  hts  quamM 

fitnfr— 4he  glories,  then  somewhat  ob-  loaf  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet, 
ifenred,  though  still  unfaded,  of  the        But'  nothing  could  so  deddedly 

ttneat  aces  of  the  native  genius  of  Eng-  prove  what  a  fbeble  hold  even  that 

umd— Dutthe  cold,  correct,  classiou  itaost  remarkable  man  had  on  the  great 

•chod,  that  reigned  about  the  same  pHndplea  which  eulde  genius  in  ita 

time  with  a  Queen  of  the  name  of  works  of  ImaginaUon,  as  Mr  JeBifey*a 

Anne,  and  that  either  arrogated  to  it*  anxiety  to  refinquish  it,  at  the  veiy 

ielf.  with  laughable  self-sufficienty,  crisis  When  his  adherents  Uiou^t  It 

or  had  bestowed  upon  St  in  melan-  firmest  and  moat  formidable.     He 

dioly  ignorance,  the  high-sounding  had,  it  seemed  to  their  imrblind  eyei^ 

titl6  of  the  Augustan  Age.  demolished  the  new  s^ool,-^wnea» 

No#,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  to  the  blank  amaaement  of  hia  adlnl- 

aach  a  man  aa  the  inv^itor  ofthe  £d-  rers,  he  struck  his  flag,  and  gavo  i^ 

hburgh  Reriew,  who  has  all  along  the  battle.    While  he  still  contimiM, 

continued,  out  of  all  sight,  iu  ablest  with  a  certain  show  at  coru&ateaSf,  to 

and  most  elilightened  writer,  should,  iknhold  some  of  the  inrfndplea  tint 

at  the  time  or  starting  that  vehicle,  Which  he  had  so  long  oeen  contttld^ 

have  been  blind  to  the  majesty  and  itig,  and  now  and  then  to  irnpugA 

ftiagnificence  of  Milton,  or  to  the  vari-  aome  of  those  of  hia  adversaries,  bo 

Oiia  rainbow  glories  of  Spenser,  and  gave  up  Pope  and  his  poetry,  and  bon« 

other  mighty  poets.    He  had  a  soul  fessed  that  Wordsworth,  with  all  hia 

to  admire  and  love  them  all ;  but  if  heresies,  often  exhibited  ftr  higihar 

diey  were,  even  at  the  time  we  speak  powers :  and  that  the  sultJecUmattar 

of, — and  we  haVe  heard  as  much,—  of  the  Lakers,  being  the  deepest  pdb« 

tlie  gods  of  his  idolatry,  his  worship  sions  of  man,  and  the  ^ndeiit  gloriea 

ofthemwaa  chiefly  in  secret — hispuo-  of  earth,  were  easentially  fitter  hat 

Be  adorations  were  belbre  other  bhrinet  than  the  mere  conventional  fbrma  of 

and  far  inferior  deitiea^and  the  name  manners,  and  all  the  shows  of  artifi- 

that,  as  a  critic,  he  swore  by,  was  the  cial  society,  treated  by  tiie  verse-mett 

nime  of— Pope.  of  the  P8eudo-Auj|;ustan  Age  of  Anne« 

It  was.  therefore,  declared,  in  ma«  fbr  the  divine  inspiration  of  Song.  POpO 

fiiftato,  mat  war,  even  ad  intemecio^  and  all  the  papists  were  sent  to  the 

item,  was  to  be  waged  against  the  he-  right  about  The  old  EngUdl  drama- 

fttids  who  had  talren  up  arms  against  tists,  who,  in  the  dabovate  reviewi 

the  old  regime.  Southey  was  selected,  of  Charies  Lamb'a  John  WoodvfllOi 

Ikiiatakenly  we  opine,  as  the  generalis-  (written,  we  fear,  by  Dr  Brown,)  ana 

aimo  of  au  the  armies  of  the  fkithless  of  Joanna  Bailli^s  Plays,  were  talkad 

^—surprised  in  his  entrenchments —  ^  as  the  rudest  and  evMi  pooTeat  lltlii 

aawaa  vainly  thought  routed^— and  hia  tan  itl  the  infkncy  of  the  Art,  WaM 

overthrow  bruited  abroad  in  a  bcMsU  ete  hMg  enthusiastically  and  nobly 

ing  bulletin.  Wordsworth  waa  attack-  Mlogiied.    Crabbe  and  BvrofrHMM 

M  in  his  ikstnesses  among  the  moun-  laken,  indeed,  but  as  unlike  to  the 

taina;  but,  like  Pan  of  old,  made  such  #itsof  Quecsk  Anne  aa  if  the  mi6  hai 

i  dire  dhi  in  the  woods,  that  the  inva-  been  for  fbrty  years  a  6nrate  at  Km* 

Aintf  army,  fliuffing  away  qiear,  sword,  wick,  and  the  other  had  learned  ttt 

and  atandard,  fled  back  to  Edinburgh,  awim  in  Windermere— had  ample  Jua* 

leaving  him  tloe  done  them  in  artides  in  whicB  vahl 

However,  General  Jeffrey  iflade  ma-  OfiAdplea  aftd  pimetiee  ifl  pMirtp  tb 

sy  other  eamnalgoa,  in  which  it  waa  me  Iwda  of  the  Ldaa^dBA^  TtM^ 
Vol.  XXJI.  K  K 
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wboin«  iieyertliele88«  both  Parson  and 
Peer  avowedly  drew  much  of  their 
best  inspiration,  and  but  for  whom 
the  finest  thinp:s  in  the  Borough  and 
Tales  of  the  Hall — in  Manfred  and 
Childe  Harold — had  never  been.  Some 
of  the  kindred  spirits  in  Germany, 
fuch  as  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  had 
long  been  the  objects  of  the  most  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  editor's 
real  or  affected  contempt,  came  to  be 
e;'  ken  of  not  unfrequently  in  terms 
of  unmeasured  admiration,  as  prime 
8B[ents  in  the  plorious  revolution  by 
wuich  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  been 
raised  from  penury  to  affluence.  Quo- 
tations, illustrations,  principles,  were 
drawn  in  profusion  almost  every  quar- 
ter from  tne  poetical  works  of  the  very 
men  who  had  so  long  been  treated  as 
little  better  than  fools  or  madmen. 
Jean  Paul  Richttr,  himself  the  foe  of 
all  formalists,  and  the  fearless  travel- 
ler of  nature's  wildest  haunts,  even  to 
the  shadowy  verge  and  limits  of  un- 
conceived  existence,  has  found  at  last 
an  eloquent  eulogist,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  would  have  been  thought  in- 
sane, and  something  extraordinary 
even  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Outwardly, 
the  Edinburgh  Review  seems  the  same 
Blue  and  Yellow  as  of  old.  But  in- 
wardly tliere  is  a  new  spirit,  or  rather, 
we  fear,  the  old  spirit  transformed  and 
transfigured,  witn  something  of  a  ce- 
lestial character,  yet  still  of  *'  the  earth 
earthy ;"  and  although  oftencr  than  in 
its  former  unregenerate  state,  oracu- 
lar of  truth,  still  not  the  true  priestess 
of  the  true  Apollo. 

Now,  has  not  Scotland  too  much 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for 
Laving  so  long  consulted,  and  so  long 
obeyed,  the  responses  of  such  an  ora- 
cle r  Her  only  excuse  is,  that  she  was 
tyrannized  over  not  by  a  weak,  but 
by  a  false  power.  Yet  the  boldness 
and  the  originality  of  her  own  native 
genius  was  thereby  abased,  and  stunt- 
ed of  its  free  growth.  Of  national  poe- 
try, there  was  little  or  none.  Foreiffn 
models  were  cried  up— for  what  comd 
be  more  foreign  to  the  "  land  of  brown 
heath,  and  imaggy  wood,"  than  the 
poetical  essays  of  town-bred  English 
moralists  of  a  pragmatical  age  ? — The 
native  genius  of  Caledonia,  with  the 
holly-berries  round  her  head,  seemed 
to  have  hidden  herself  in  some  far  se- 
clusion on  the  death  of  Bums ;  and 
unless  all  the  dicta  of  our  great  critical 
philoMophct  of  poetry  were  untrue,  no 
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man  who  sought  for  Informatioii  with* 
in  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  was  en- 
titled to  take  up  the  lyre^  or  to  hope 
for  the  name  of  Poet. 

Under  such  a  system  of  thooght 
and  feeling,  it  was  impossible  that 
poetry  could  prosper  in  Scotland.  Un* 
der  it,  Thomson,  one  of  the  greatest 
iiames  in  our  poetrv,  was  utterly  for- 
gotten— nor,  we  believe,  will  you  find, 
in  many  years  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, more  than  here  and  tBere  a 
careless  allusion  to  the  author  of  The 
Seasons.  Home  and  Ramsay  seemed 
never  to  have  been  bom,  and  we  could 
wish  to  forget  the  spirit  of  the  damn- 
ing eulogy  on  Burns.  Of  Joanna  Bailh'e 
-~the  firet  of  female  poets — the  treat- 
ment by  such  a  man  was  equally  scan- 
dalous and  inexplicable ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  a  dead- set  was  made  against 
the  spirit  of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  as 
it  was  manifesting  itself  most  glori- 
ously in  Britain,  North  and  South, 
East  and  West — a  dead-set  which, 
although  it  was  finally  brought  to 
nought,  and  exposed  the  Prince  of  Cri- 
tics not  only  to  the  derision  of  others, 
but,  we  doubt  not,  to  painful  self- 
contempt,  a  feeling  which  a  man  with 
such  a  neart,  and  such  an  intellect, 
might,  but  for  the  misguidance  of  his 
worse  genius,  have  been  spared^must 
have  hopelessly  depressed  much  noble 
ambition,  that  otherwise  might  have 
risen  high — ^havc  dulled  the  genial 
spirit  of  poetry  all  over  a  land  so  critic- 
ndden,  and  chilled  the  gefiium  jt^Jtr* 
vidum  Scotorum, 

Sir  Walter  Scott  it  was  whose  great 
original  genius  rose  majesticaUy  out 
of  the  sphere  of  this  creed's  attraction, 
and  by  soaring  far  beyond,  showctl 
what  a  miserable  creed  it  was,  how 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
and  how  powerless  to  chain  the  poet's 
pinions.  The  Lay  of  the  LasI  Min- 
strel— which  tliough  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful,  is  far  from  being  the  best 
of  his  poems — ^rose  ''  like  a  steam  of 
rich  distilled  perfumes"  from  the  wild- 
flower-sprinkled  forests  of  the  Border. 
The  country  hailed  it  with  a  rapture 
of  admiration ;  and  the  captious  lore 
of  philosophic  critics  was  sent  to 
shame,  or  rather  oblivion,  by  the  le- 
gendary lore  of  poetical  woodsmen,  vi- 
vified and  moulded  into  wild  and  irre* 
Sdar,  but  fair  and  energetic  forms,  by 
e  fire  and  the  finger  of  a  new  Pfo- 
metheiu.    True,  toat  the  critics  toa 
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odiuired.  Thcj  durst  uot  eke.  Bat 
they  guarded  their  admiration  by  many 
reservations — diey  were  most  sadly 
puzzled  while  they  were  most  highly 
pleased — and  had  the  many  sage  adf* 
▼ices  with  which  they  sought  to  cool 
the  poet's  ferTour,  and  restrain  his 
flights,  been  followed.  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  had  never  been  seen, 

"  Sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Ro- 


mance. 

But  the  critics — ^c  think — might  liave 
known,  that  tliere  could  be  no  use  of 
preaching  on  the  art  of  poetry  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Ettrick  Forest.  Though  a 
Sheriff  in  this  every-day  world,  he  was, 
ill  the  world  of  poetry,  rather  like  one 
of  the  bold  outlaws  of  old,  who  would 
Lave  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  had  he 
surrendered  liimself  up  to  what  was 
called  Justice,  from  nis  own  free 
haunts  beneath  the  merry  greenwood 
■hade.  Pretty  poetry  the  critics  would 
indeed  have  made  it !  For  their  pru- 
ning-knife  went  direct  to  the  very  root 
from  which  it  sprung — and  where, 
then, would  have  been  the  "bright  con- 
summate flower  ?"  Chaste,  cold,  cor- 
rcct,  classical,  wild,  warm,  irregular, 
daring,  and  romantic  poetry,  all  in 
one  breath,  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  miraculous  phenomenon  ! 

The  Poet,  therefore,  as  we  devout- 
ly  trust  all  poets  will  ever  do,  took 
his  own  way — not  scornfully,  or  t08s« 
ing  a  haughty  head — but  in  the  best- 
tempered  disregard  of  all  whispering 
or  louder  warnings,  but  those  that 
came  to  him  in  solitude  along  with  the 
murmurs  of  his  own  Tweed, ''  the  voi- 
ces of  the  dead,  the  tales  of  other  years." 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  country 
should  contain  one  single  critic  capable 
of  telling  a  great  original  poet,  almost 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
how  best  to  mould,  into  a  poetry  al- 
most entirely  new,  materials  that  had 
been  found  lying  in  such  profusion 
$mong  many  strange,  lone,  wild,  and 
unsuspected  places,  and  which  this 
extraordinary  man  had  from  childhood 
been  gathering  up,  less  frequently  for 
any  conscious  purpose  or  definite  end, 
than  in  the  pure  delight  of  genius 
brooding  like  a  miser  over  the  hoards 
of  Time,  and  loving  and  adoring,  for 
their  own  sakcs,  ail  the  old  relics. 
AVhat  critic,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked, 
without  disparagement  of  the  best  of 
the  tribe,  knew  anything  at  sll  about 
the  matter,  till  he  hail  been  shown 
nom«  of  the  heaps  of  wonders^  bv  him 


the  very  Poet,  on  whom,  in  all  theiin* 
pudence  of  the  craft,  he  was  forsooth 
forthwith  to  turn  pertly  round,  and 
undertake  to  instruct  him  how  to  make 
tlic  best  use  of  liis  treasures  ?  What  cri- 
tic among  them  all  had  ever  so  much  at 
dreamt  of  a  JVIoss- Trooper  ?  or  could, 
if  dropped  down  there,  have  found 
his  wa^  out  of  Tarrass-Moss  ?  As 
well  might  a  Bond-street  beau — say 
my  Lord  Petersham— have  underta- 
ken to  dress  a  Highland  chieftain- 
say  Glengarry,— or  a  finished  violiniBt 
— say  Mr  Yaniewicz — ^liave  proposed 
himself  as  a  judge  at  a  Competitioii 
of  Pipers. 

Scott  was  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  Scotland  that  Wordsworth 
and  others  were  doing  in  England; 
but  in  a  different  walk  and  with  a  dif- 
ferent genius,  lie  seemed  to  have 
shut  his  eves,  (although  we  well  know 
now  that  he  had  not,)  to  Scotland  of 
the  present,  and  to  have  fixed  them, 
in  tne  illumined  darkness  of  imagina- 
tion, on  Scotland  of  the  past  But  it 
was  on  human  life  and  its  ongoings 
he  looked,  from  \\cct  to  peasant,  from 
castle  to  cot.  True,  that  he  is  espe- 
cially the  Poet  of  Chivalry.  But  ho 
sings  not  more  kindly  or  joyously  of 
Lonl  Craiistoun  than  of  Wat  Tinlin ; 
and  Lord  Marmion's  dying  thirst  is 
slaked  by  "  a  drop  of  blessed  water 
from  the  spring,"  shaded  by  a  stone 
altar,  on  which  ore  a  few  letters  of 
holy  import^ 

Drink  weary  pilgrim— >drink  and  pray 
For  the  kind  soul  of  Sibyl  Gray ! 

The  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
in  those  days  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, by  liberal  essayists  on  histo- 
ry, as  most  miserably  degraded.  The 
genial- hearted  Poet  of  Chivalry  does 
not  so  paint  it.  He  brings  out  into 
strong  light,  but  without  any  exag« 
gcration,  the  virtues  that  met  the  suf* 
terings  of  that  condition,  and  render* 
ed  it  not  only  supportable,  but  joy- 
ous ;  and  the  philosophical  sentimen- 
talists may  repress  their  sighs  over 
the  wretchedness  of  the  feudal  times. 
There  was  always,  time  immemorial, 
much  merriment  about  the  Borderst 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the 
Poet,  as  a  Tory,  despises  the  people, 
and  beholds  no  virtue  but  in  tlie  no- 
blesse, is  a  most  flagrant  falsehood* 
No  sour  Whig  could  ever  have  had  the 
heart  to  unilcrstand,  e^joy,  respect, 
and  love  the  \xM)ple  like  crox  \>\»aXxuaraa^ 
TorvVoet.   lirvvxY  e^i^V.ctjVot^xws^» 
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lMiMRM|«ir,9acm»lbgM9«t>oriqiuf^  buiuld  m  air  the  loft j  cattle,— te  Ae 

•r  low  d^gKe,  that  appem  beCore  1Mb  pakco^hall  to  ahow  the  kiag  ff  tte 

llleaal^'giY^  the  world  aaamanoa  of  land  rittiog  OQ  hU  throne,  iwmwiidid 

awau***  ifavightbaaboattobehaog-  withallhispea^lge»--i^or8eaUtolifcia 

ed^  be  alwaya  aupporU  his  d^ity,  hU  lofty  lays  theloTea  of  leida  and  la- 

afaould  it  be  but  the  dignity  of  a  thief  dies  fair,  as  if  no  tragedy  were  wwthy 

wHind  whatever  poor  men  then  endu-  of  being  recited  In  imaginatioBa  nnkii 

led,  there  was  never  heard  a  whimper,  its  catastrophe  involved  the  ahfddmg 

Sir  Walter  ScoU's  Poems  teach  ua  to  of  the  blood-royal,— the  same  geaini, 

leapeet  oar  fiwe&thenH-whether  we  with  no  less  devotion  of  all  hia  hiriicit 


who  read  them  may  have  been  honk  powers,  equally  delights  and  erolu  to 

in  hall  or  hut.    He  does  not,  indeed,  fling  overas  great  a  breadth  of  eanvm 

make  himaelf  answerable  fw  the  mo*  the  soit,  sweet  Imacery  of  homUnt 

lality  of  hia  pevaonagea  of  high  or  pcaee,— to  rekindle  the  fire  on  the  cot« 


low  degree,  hut  he  paints  their  cha-  tage  hearth, — in  the  little  kirk  to  punt 

ractere  boldly  as  he  believes  them  to  the  minister  of  religion  in  the  act  of 

have  exiAtedk««nd   wiser  lessons  of  praying  with  his  flock,  or  with  oat- 

kamsoity  vav  be  learned  from  sach  atretehed  arms  imploring  a  blesasg 

delineatiDns,  arawn  by  a  faithful  and  upon  thdr  heads  beneath  the  open  air 

flaarkss  hand,  at  all  times  guided  by  a  on  the  heath  hill-side, — to  atrike  his 

baart  full  of  all  charitable  aUowanoes,  harp  in  commemoration  of  lowly  lores 

aiid  whi^  doea  not  shrink  away  in  that  were  breathed  out  beneath  the 

disgust  even  from  guilt  and  crime,  but  milk-white  thorn,— and  to  itooant,  as 

qnnpBthiies  with  the  sufieriBgi  that  if  there  were  none  else  in  this  wocU, 

i&ll  so  certainly  attend  tkmn,  and  va«  the  rueAil  tragedies  that  are  transected 

Inea  the  better  qualities  by  which  the  among  the  poor,  in  whose  hearts  and 

ebaracter  of  their  perpetratora  may  veins  the  ignoble  blood  boilaaafiarody 

have  in  some  degree  been  redeemed—  as  if  it  descended  down  a  long  line  en 

than  Arom  jnctures  of  human    life^  kings. 

whatever  may  be  its  estate,  painted  in  We  have  been  insensiblT  oonfhsom 

ap  austerer  spirit,  and  darkened  with  in  our  imagination  the  nema  and 

A  UaAei  hoe  of  indignation  or  grief.  Prose  Tales  and  Romances ;  and  that 

It  Is  weQ  to  talk  of  the  interesting  is  not  surprising,  since  on  them  aH  the 


natnie  of  ibe  materials  with  which  this  same  genius  is  f^t  worlda^  bat  with 

Foot  had  to  work ;  but  we  verily  be-  somewhat  diflbrent  instruments,  on 

lieve  ihey  were  materials  that  no  other  the  same  materials  and  fbr  the  asmc 

poet  that  ever  existed  could  have  made  ends.  The  Prose  Taleaand  Romsn- 

into  such  poems  as  he  has  produced,  ces  are  splendid  continuationa  of  the 

The  Lords,  and  Ladies,  and  Castles,  Poems  on  a  still  grander  scale,  and 

othera  we  could  name  might  per-  they  reflect  flne  light  on  each  other 

haps  have  managed  almost  aa  well—  also,  '*  stealing  and  giving  odoara." 

Bpenser  or  Milton ;  but  who,  at  the  Five  long  Poems,  such  as  the  Lay, 

aame  time,  could  have  so  greatly  exult-  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Marmion, 

ed  in  maatery  over  all  the  spirit  of  that  Rokeby,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 

hamUer  life  ?  were  perhaps  as  much  verse  aa  ought 

True,  that  savages  and  barbarians  to  have  been  written  by  an^  ope  poeL 

are  interesting  in  poetry  as  in  real  Neither  was  the  world  weaned  of  aaeh 

life.    But  the  prototypes  of  many  of  compositions,  nor  was  the  mind  of  the 

the  eharaetera  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  author  at  all  exhausted  by  Aem    ftr 

Soott  were  neither  savages  nor  barba-  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  as  much  ad« 

riana,  although  poor  men,  hewers  of  mired,  and  as  worthv  of  admhrmtiaB, 

wood  even,  and  drawers  of  water,  dig-  as  any  one  of  the  noole  aeriea.    Bnt 

cers,  ditchers,  ploughmen,  woodsmen,  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  the  Poet 

herdsmen,  drovers.    The  pictures  of  desired  to  be  refreshed  bj  a  cha^ 

mukt  personages  as  these  are  perfectly  in  the  mode  of  their  exertion    and 

HMxaggented  and  true  to  nature,  yet  that  his  genius,  exulting  in  a  new  en- 

i._-_v.  ^  ^^1^  ^^  ^  ^Y^  paasions  thusiasm,  kindled  by  the  feeling  of 


that  agitate  humanity.   The  same  ge-  increaaed  rather  than  abated  vieoar, 

nius  tAat  delights  and  exulta  to  dub  in  a  department  of  literature  hitherto 

en  the  canvaas  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  by  it  untried,  never  felt  again  so  strong 

eireiimstanea  of  glorioua  war  yet  mag-  an  impulse  towards  the  kind  of  com* 

akheni  in  the  age  of  chivalry,— lo  re«  ti^tion  it  had  before  so  mficesMStf 
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This  wu  naturaL  And 
it  wii  idto  luuaxal,  that  huy  poeticil 
ambitioD  should  haye  been  aatiified 
bj  at  high  and  bright  triompha  in 
Poetry,  as  had  been  adiieved  by  any 
other  man  of  this  poetical  age. 

In  some,  perhaps^  and  very  impar«i 
tint  points,  snch  prose  compositions 
liave  the  advantage  over  his  poetry. 
In  the  first  place,  they  most,  from  the 
Yery  nature  of  thinos,  be  written  with 
£$x  ftegta  ease,  ana  with  less  expense 
of  tune,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  paint 
alargreater  number  of  pictures.  It  is 
obvious,  too,  that  many  varieties  of 
character  have  been  delineated  in  sudi 
.Tales  that  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  all  into  poetry.  Farther, 
although  there  may  be,  perhaps,  in 
poetry,  greaJter  intensity  of  paauon, 
and  higher  flights  of  imagination,  than 
therewdlcan  be  in  prose,  yetin prose 
far  ampler  room  is  allowed-— a  far 
greater  Dreadth  of  canvass  for  display 
of  the  characters  and  actionaof  the  per- 
fonagesof  the  drama^-and,  finally,  it 
may  oe  safely  asserted,  that  by  prose 
are  the  common  sympathies  of  man 
with  man,  in  the  important  transao- 
tiona  of  thu  life,  more  generally  and 
certainly  excited  than  by  poetry.  What 
Homer,  in  the  Iliad  ana  Odyssey,  and 
fihakspeare,  more  espedally  in  his  His* 
torical  Plays,  have  aone  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  national  characters,  it  is  not 
powble  to  overrate.  Yet  we  do  not 
aouple  to  say,  that  the  Novels  and 
Eomaneea  and  Tales  of  Scott,  the 
whole  dorious  heap  taken  together, 
^ompRAend  a  fuller,  we  do  not  say 
finer*  portraiture  of  the  peculiar  cha« 
vacter  of  many  different  PtKyples,  under 
more  varietiea  of  sspect,  than  even 
tbiMe  Epics  and  those  Tragedies.  We 
do  not  say  that  hia  genius  was  nearly 
•0  lolly  and  magnificent  as  that  of 
Homer,  (it  could  neither  have  ima-i 
gjned  nor  dmwn  Achilles,)  or  nearly 
■o  metaphysical  and  profound  as  Shds- 
■peare,  (Hamlet  was  out  of,  and  be« 
vond,  wL  above  his  power,y«-but  that 
u  has  itoMfsed  in  words  more  shows 
Vid  exhlbitiona  of  the  character  of 
tiie  human  being  than  they  have  done 
—and  those,  too,  more  consistent  with 
tfaeoueWe^  more  vivid,  uid  instinct 
with  life.  Univendlj  men,  we  well 
Imo^,  will  scorn  us  for  saying  thit— 
and  perhaps  Greek  Walker,  for  the 
9aka  of  Homer*  break  our  heads  in  the 
Westminster  Review—while  Cole- 
rid(B|  and  Chsrtes  Lamb,  and  Schle- 


e,  will  brandieh  tfiair  endsDh  i«  b9- 
f  of  tha  myriad*minded  ShalH 
speare.   But  thoudiiChrisl^hervMj 

be  made  to  sncouinb^  be  will  never  rt« 
tract. 

Fartherobacrvcphikiophiaairerfer, 
that  all  the  different  kinda  of  composi- 
tion depend,  for  their  exoolknoek  on 
different  principles  of  the  same  one 
great  varioua  art— the  Art  of  Tnryw 
He  who  images  a  Statue  must  work 
with  soul,  eye,  and  hand«  in  the  soiiit 
of  a  severe  simplicity,  aa  did  taoao 
Greeks  of  old,  Praxiteles  and  Myeoe. 
He  who  images  a  Picture  need  not 
so  much  do  so  j  yet  stiU  there  must  be 
one  central  point,  an  apex  to  which  all 
his  inferior  pyramids  must  do  obei- 
sance ;  and  simplicity,  though  not  so 
severe  a  simplicity  as  that  of  the  sta- 
tuary, must  still  be  the  spirit  in  wbidi 
the  Painter  works,  as  wrought,  on  the 
revival  of  the  art,  Raph»sl  and  Angdo. 
He  who  imiuies  in  Poetry  has  an  ampler 
fphere ;  andsimplicity,  thoufl^  she  no- 
companies  the  poet  fltiU,  is  no  longer  a 
dominant,  but  a  subordinate  spirit. 
Now  the  Greeks  seem,  as  Ikr  as  it  was 
possible,  to  have  formed  their  poetry, 
thidr  painting,  and  their  statuary,  all 
on  one  and  the  same  principle  of  se^ 
vere,  austere^  but  ceketial  and  ^vine 
simplicity.  An  ode  of  Pindar  was  oonw 
nosed  in  the  same  spirit  aa  a  statue  of 
Praxiteles;  nor  was  the  kind  o€  inopi* 
ration  difierent  in  which  Sophooes 
conceived  a  tragedy.  With  us  Gotha  of 
the  modem  day,  genius  has  aot  brook- 
ed subjection  to  such  law.  And  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  our  statuary  and 
painting,  (nir  poetry  surely  has  a  dory 
about  it  now,  whim  never  could  nave 
belonged  to  it  under  that  other  thrall 
dom.  The  Three  Stars  of  the  tragio 
stage  of  Greece '' pale  their  ine&ctoal 
fires"  before  Shakspeaie— our  Si^^ 
Sun. 

Obaerve,  also,  that  in  the  anelent 
world,  aa  Air  as  we  know  at  leaat, 
peat  prosoi^vrarka,  dcaoibing  drsBmi 
tically  all  the  passiona  of  hnnun  na* 
tur^  andall  the  transactiooa  of  hnv 
man  life,  were  utterly  unknowi^  nor 
ever  had  existence*  They  are  the  hiitll 
of  another  age  of  the  world.  Butiait 
not  plain  that  great  prose«weika  of 
that  kind  cannot  be  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  as  statues,  pictuiea,  and 
poems?  And  if  our  poetry,  beosnaa 
conceived  in  another  spirit  fVesn  that 
of  old,  has  burst  tha  bonda  aaunder> 
by  which  clMU!Qd'«i\HKi««Mt  vrbh^ 
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to  have  eodiained  its  free  limbs  and 
wmgB,  why  must  our  prose  be  sub- 
^ted  to  the  laws  of  our  poetry,  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  as  tne^  are,  and 
well-suited  to  that  class  of  composi- 
tions that  recognises  the  sanction  of 
their  authority  ?  Above  all,  is  it  not 
plain,  that  a  far  greater  latitude  is  al- 
£>wable  to  tales,  novels,  and  romances, 
in  prose,  than  to  Epic  or  Tragic 
poetry?  The  very  verse  alone  is  a  chain 
that  the  poet  drags  at  every  step.  It 
binds  him  in  the  very  fury,  storm,  and 
whirlwind  of  his  passion ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  perpetually  wearing  it, 
tames  down  tne  whole  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  makes  him  not  only  willing, 
but  proTXd,  to  obey  the  laws  Uiat  have 
sprung  out  of  the  very  necessities  of 
his  condition — ^for  here  obedience  is,  in 
truth,  triumph.  Perhaps  a  great  poem, 
conceived  with  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  its  being,  and  executed 
with  corresponding  power,  is  the  most 
august  and  magnificent  work  of  man's 
creation.  But  a  great  prose  work  of 
imagination,  although  it  cannot  in  the 
nature  ofthin^  bo  so  distinguished  by 
justly-proportioned  majesty  and  vast- 
ness,  may  nevertheless  comprehend 
within  itself  such  an  almost  bound- 
less variety  of  animate  and  inanimate 
things,  in  all  situations,  aspects^  and 
forms,  all  presented  so  nearly  in  the 
same  light  and  order  in  which  they 
stand  or  move  in  real  life,  that  pro- 
bably its  power  over  mankind  at  large 
may  be  more  prevalent,  and  strike 
more  direct  at  their  hearts.  We  do  not 
doubt,  for  example,  that  Paradise  Lost, 
the  most  sublime  of  all  poems,  owes 
much  of  its  immortal  fame,  not  to  the 
absolute  delight,  great  as  that  must 
be,  and  awe  which  every  mind  feels 
in  •perusal,  as  from  the  grand  idea  it 
gives  us  of  Milton's  mind,  the  pride 
with  which  we  feel  that "  his  language 
is  our  mother  tongue,"  and  that  our 
isle  has  given  birth  to  the  most  stu- 
pendous production  of  human  genius. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these 
works  have  made  a  great  addition  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  We  have 
become,  since  their  appearance,  a  more 
powerful  people.  For,  does  not  the 
strength  of  a  state  much  consist  in  the 
onantity  and  quality  of  its  national 
thoughts  and  feelings  ?  And  how  else 
are  its  national  thoughts  and  feelings 
so  thickly  generated,  and  so  genially 
nourihhcd,  as  by  Imagination  bring* 
'Bg  back  the  very  dead— tlie  good  and 


the  great  of  former  ages — and  bright* 
ening  up  from  oblivion  the  inddoitii 
events,  changes,- revolutions,  custom^ 
manners,  morals,  poetry,  and  Teligion 
that  constituted  the  life  of  onr  anoes- 
tors,  and  gave  them  a  distinctive  dia- 
racter  among  the  nations  ?  Mere 
matter-of-fact  modern  history  can  do 
unfortunately  little  of  this,  althou^ 
many  of  our  old  annals  are  written 
arignt,  and  in  the  proper  patriotic 
spirit.  But  the  hundred  volumes  of 
Poems,  Talcs,  Novels,  and  Romances, 
by  the  Author  of  Waverlcy,  are,  in  the 
best  sense,  true  national  records.  There 
are  no  other  "  Pictures  of  SootUnd,** 
"  Beauties  of  Scotland,"  worthy  the 
name.  Any  one  single  small  volome 
of  them  all  tells  us  more  of  its  native 
chaimcter,  than  all  the  twenty-one 
enormous  volumes  put  together,  of  the 
Statistical  Account,  although  comno* 
scd  by  the  united  efforts  of  about  mno 
hundred  ministers. 

Why  then  should  our  excellent  Eng- 
lish friends  twit  us  so  wittily  with  our 
Scotch  pride  ?  We  point  to  onr  pea- 
santry ;  and  setting  aside  the  mere 
bones,  thews,  and  smews  of  the  men, 
ask  whore  else,  among  that  condition, 
arc  to  be  found  such  intelligence, 
knowledge,  strength  of  mind,  indivi- 
duality of  character,  deep  human  af- 
fections, Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Religion  ?  What  other  land  conld 
have  sent  up  from  its  soil  the  peasant 
Bums  ?  Of  the  domestic  life  of  what 
other  land  would  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night  be  a  picture  ? — What  shep- 
herd of  other  nills,  but  those  of  our 
own  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow,  and  Tweed, 
staff  in  hand,  with  plaided  shoulders, 
up  among  the  mists  with  his  flocks, 
could  have  had  a  heart  capable  of  in- 
diting that  good  matter  the  Queen's 
Wake  ?  True,  that  wc  are  but  too  apt 
to  have  high  cheek-bones  indifierent* 
ly  washed,  sandy  hair  with  strong  na« 
tural  antipathies  to  combs  both  big- 
teethed  and  small,  and  that,  more  es- 
pecially when  doing  the  genteel  in 
company  of  foreigners  from  the  south 
side  of  tne  Tweed,  we  do  indeed  drear- 
ily drawl  in  our  speech ;  but,  still  de- 
pend upon  it,  O  Cockney,  that  we  are, 
long  have  been,  and  long  will  be,  a 
fine  people,  worthy  of  Waverley,  and 
zealous  in  good  works. 

Dugald  Stewart,  in  bis  delightful 
letter  about  Burns,  says — we  quote 
from  memory,  but,  we  are  sore,  coi^ 
Tcci\^— *'  In  die  course  of  the  springy 
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Burns  called  on  mc  once  or  twice^  at  for  his  ralnd  thus  became  pec^led  with 
my  request,  early  in  the  morning,  and  his  own  fancies  and  passions,  and  they 
walked  with  roe  fo  Braid-hills,  in  the  expressed  themselves  in  deathless  song, 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  when  he  We  haye  no  reason  to  beliere  from 
chimed  me  still  more  by  his  priyate  anything  that  Bums  has  written,  that 
conTersStion  than  he  had  ever  done  he  ever  would  have  been,  like  Scott,  a 
in  writing.  I  recollect  once  he  told  great  dramatist,  an  universal  painter 
ne,  when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  of  character,  had  his  knowlrage  of 
pTtMpect  in  one  of  our  morning  walks,  man's  history  and  condition  been  in* 
chat  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking  creased  a  thousand-fold.  For  out  of 
cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind^  himself  he  was  no  very  uncommon 
which  none  could  understand  who  man.  His  imagination  wantel  wings 
had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  to  soar — she  delighted  to  walk  the 
happiness  and  the  worth  which  they  earth — ^along  the  broomy  banks  and 
contained."  None  but  himself  assu-  braes  of  the  streams  of  cfoila.  There 
redly  could  have  written  such  a  Cot-  Burns  is  in  all  his  glory  as  a  poet— nor 
ter's  Saturday  Night — and  such  songs  does  his  poetry  contain  thought,  feel- 
-»so  melting---glimmering,  glowing,  ing,  or  image,  drawn  from  any  other 
shining,  burning  with  the  concentra-  region  than  his  native  parisn,  the 
ted  essence  of  that  passion  which  is  the  hearth- stone  of  his  father's  house,  the 
soul  and  sun  of  the  poor  man's  life—  still  or  troubled  chamber  of  his  own 
Love.  And  what  an  interesting  sight  generous  and  most  passionate  heart. 
to  have  seen  the  philosopher  and  pea-  But  Scott  has  the  whole  history  of  his 
sant  poet  walking  together,  in  the  country  in  the  core  of  his  mind,  on 
beauty  of  the  morning,  along  those  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  the  tips  of 
beautiful  hills,  on  that  equality  in  his  fingers — and  is  almost  as  familiar 
which  nature  rejoices  to  see  her  gifted  with  lul  the  ongoings  of  that  lowly 
sons  meet,  when  brought  together,  and  life  which  kept  overflowing  the  voles 
introduced  to  each  other's  admiring  of  his  native  country  for  uncounted 
friendshin— by  Genius,  the  only  other  years,  whose  murmurs  are  now  heard 
privileged  leveller  of  ranks,  besides  sounding  from  afar,  and  whose  billows- 
Virtue,  roll  Uirough  a  thick  darkness,  which 

But  although  nobody— who  has  not  a  poet's  eye  alone  can  pierce  and  pe- 

been  born  in  a  cottage — can  probably,  netrate — as  Bums  was  familiar  with' 

as  a  man,  know  so  fi^ly  and  feel  so  in-  the  jocund  laughter  of  the  reapers  on 

tensely  as  Bums  did  the  happiness  and  the  comfield,  which  his  own  wit  cloth- 

Tirtuesofour  Scottish  cottages,  another  ed  in  sunshine, — the  tears  and  sighs 

of  more  various  and  comprehensive  ge-  which  his  own  poetry  had  won  from 

nius  may  know  them,  and  feel  them  the  eyes  and  bosoms  of  the  children  of 

too^  with  sufficient  distinctness  of  per-  nature,  as  they  enjoyed  the  mid-day 

eeption  and  warmth  of  emotion  as  a  hour  of  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of 

Poet,  to  enable  him  to  paint — not  the  hedge-row  elm-tree. 

more  beautiful  pictures — ^for,  with  the  Hence,  though  Scott  comes  not  be- 

Cotter's  Saturday  Night  in  our  hearts,  fore  us  clothed  as  Burns  is,  with  that 

wc  may  not  say  so— but  pictures  far  most  pathetic  and  impressive  personal 

excelling  his  in  multifarious  splendour  power — so  pathetic    and  impressive 

-—picture  after  picture  without  cnd^  from  all  circumstances  of  his  charac- 

each  new  glory  bright  as  the  one  that  ter  and  condition,  as  to  be  often  felt 

has  disappeared,  just  as  each  fine,  to  be  truly  sublime— in  which  the  glo- 

rainy,  cloud -storm- and -sun -loving  riona  poet  is  nobly  lost  in  the  still 

da^  among  our  mountains,  seems  to  more  glorious  peasant— so  that  ever 

rejoice,  as  in  a  new  birth  belonging  as  wc  hear  him  singing,  we  think  that 

but  to  it«elf,  and  for  the  first  time  we  see  him  suffering,  frequently ''most 

■bowing  the  rivcrcd  valley,  in  the  sud-  musical,  most  melancholy,"  even  in 

den  Apparition  of  a  Rainbow.  his  very  merriment,  the  traimorta 

In  some  such  sort  of  relation  does  of  inspiration  being  in  him  still  too 

Walter  Scott  stand  to  Robert  Bums,  closely  allied   with  reality's  kipdred' 

The  latter  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  agonies,  and  the  strings  of  his  lyre  hap« 

knowledge  but  what  his  ovm  ezperi-  ly  yielding  their  finest  music  to  the 

cnce  of  life  taught  to  his  head  and  his  breath  of  its  poor  master's  sighs  of  sor« 

heart,  both  by  Nature  noble.  Probably  row  or  repentance,  yet  Scott  always 

he  was  the  better  of  his  ignorance—  comes  before  us  as  Bums  never  once 
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could  eMB^  with  thai  mig)ktler,  bd- 
ciiue  mora  n^Jnllc  power^  which  bd« 
kmgi  to  genius  w&n  cniiehed  by 
knowledge,  enlightened  by  wisdom, 
andelevitedbyTinae.  In  tnc  highest 
poetical  elevation  of  his  nature,  we 
adll  hA  its  fine  humanity,  and  never 
fldl,  if  we  read  aright,  to  derive  firom 
works  that  seem  to  aim  only  at  our 
amusement,  lessons  of  high  instruc- 
tion—high indeed,  if  there  be  on  earth 
no  greater  earthly  blessings  than  a 
ftee,  bold,  generous,  and  contented 
Spirit,  National  Independence,  Li- 
berty, and  Patriotism. 

But  we  have  often  heard  it  said  and 
seen  it  written,  that  his  stories  are  ill 
constructed,  and  his  catastrophe  for- 
ced, violent,  and  unnatural.  Fray, 
was  this  philosophical  observation 
made  during  oerusal  or  after  it  f  If 
during  perusal,  then  we  shrewdly 
suspect  tnat  the  philosophical  observer 
must  have  been  an  ass — ^if  after  it, 
what  signifies  how  ill  constructed  may 
be  a  story  that  has  hurried  you  along 
the  hi^h  road  on  horseback  with- 
out ginng  you  time  to  put  your  hand 
into  your  breeches  pocket  to  pay 
tolls ;  or  up  and  down  a  hundred  nill 
bridle-paths,  just  allowing  you  glimp- 
ses of  men  flsbingln  streams,  cottafi|eB 
all  a-smoke,  bell-chimneYed  kirks, 
mountain  sides  variegated  curiously 
with  stone-walls  on  adoount  of  the 
straying  of  sheep,  and  clouds  islanded 
in  the  sky,  which  nowhere  else  than 
in  Scotland  so  well  answers  Byron's 
description,  "  darkly,  deeply,  beauti- 
Ihlly  blue."  When  any  fault  is  found 
with  a  story  like  this,  it  is  not  the 
etor^  that  is  ill  constructed,  but  the 
critic's  cerebral  organisation.  It  is 
not  the  catastrophe  that  is  ill  develo- 
ped, but  his  skull.  The  general  cast 
of  the  chsracter  of  his  own  head  would 
be  found  at  fkult,  not  the  general  cast 
of  character  in  the  tale.  The  hill  and 
vale  of  the  perlstrephic  panorama  he 
so  emelly  critidses  are  all  they  ought 
to  be ;  but  then  the  surface  of  nis  own 
peristhephic  pericrsnium  he  so  cruelly 
scratches  is  too  fiat  by  fer.  Without 
the  organ  of  ideality,  wnO  can  wonder  ? 
Without  that  elevation  of  the  fore- 
head, who  trace  efltets  to  their  causes  ? 
And  In  a  single  glance  darting  through 
many  intervenmg  chapters,  connect 
the  Um  farewell  Finis  with  the  First 
Introductory  Flouriah  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  or  rather  is, 
that  /bo  Btory  in  a  book  oug|hi  to  be 
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#ell  omstnieled.  Storiel  ntfet  m 
well  constructed  in  real  lilbu  Why, 
then,  should  they  be  so  i&  fictkma  te*. 
fleeting  real  lifb  t  In  oonunon  par«^ 
lance,  oy  a  well-conatructed  atoiy  fa 
meant  a  story  all  hanging  together  fav 
the  principle  of  nicest  proportion  n. 
parts— no  effect  ever  on  any  acoonal. 
whatever  appearing  without  a  cause  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  adequate— no  ^ 
more  perplexity  in  the  progress  of  in*. 
ddents,  tnan  is  sufficient  to  put  the 
reader  now  and  then  into  a  pleasant 
puzzle,  from  which  a  little  page  comes 
ere  long  to  extricate  him — and  above 
all,  we  believe,  a  catastrophe  novel  and 
unexpected — not  one  of  that  more 
trtdy  noble  and  glorious  kind  whidi 
we  ourselves  admire,  a  catastrophe  of 
which  it  may  be  aaid«  in  the  great 
words  of  MUton, 

*'  Far  off  its  eoning  BhoiMi*' 

**  But.  dear  Mr  North,  did  you  not 
always  think  that  Sir  Walter  had  some 
assistant  in  his  works?" 

'*  My  sweet  young  friend,  1  nevet. 
did  think  so— although  coming  from. 


your  lips,  the  supposition  sounds  veij. 
natural*  My  dear  MatUda,  there  u 
perfect  unity  of  aim,  design,  putpoaSj 
execution,  in  all  the  novels  ana  ro« 
manccs.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  my. 
love,  wrote  a  few  dramas  together,  as 
you  well  know,  but  their  very  difo- 
ent  styles  are  easily  distinguishable 
—Fletcher — you  agree  with  me— bi« 
ing  by  far  the  better  poet  and  drama-. 
tist.  The  few  dramas  they  thus  wrote 
together— begging  my  mend  Charlcf 
Lamb's  pardon— are  not  the  beat  of 
the  set,  being  heterogeneous,  and  ani- 
mated with  two  soius,  which,  in  ant 
one  body,  are  apt  to  disagree  and  fan. 
out  Fletcher  would  have  been  a 
greater  writer  had  he  never  seen  Bean* 
mont.  Beaumont,  had  he  never  seetf 
Fletcher,  had  probably  been  no  poet  at 
all.  Fletchers  finest  plays  are  ctt* 
tirely  his  own.  But  wnere  were  we, 
dearest  .>" 

*<  Conversing,  sir,  about  the  Gnd 
Unknown."  ^    , 

"  Ay,  there  is  an  absurd  eimessiott, 
for  you — yet  it  took,  and  served  to  keep 
up  the  mystery.  We  never  oonldmaka 
out  whetner  tne  £dinbuigh  Review  or 
Moga  had  the  discredit  of  inventii^ 
or  rather  applying  it — ^we  hope  the 
former,  but  tear  the  latter  has  to  an*' 
swer  for  it.  It  was  level  to  the  eottH 
moueit  eapadty,  yet  at  the  aaini  tine 
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lethlng  poclfcal  Rboul  it  llmt  inhwiml  ihoM  ghinnt  NotilcE  of  i)ie 

Rtneniberahlc.  It  luil  ■  start-  Limil. 

nd  when  tomteil  at  public  din-        Uut  eloquence  even  such  MOuriii 

d  moat  imposingly  heudcil  an  lost  upon  you— and  ctUI 

Lelitbeblowniiitothc Limbo  ,i  iu..i  ■  t.  „    i_  ,. 

r, :  .i.d  thou  .ho  in.mie,l  or       '^«^J-'  !«"  r»«  V^  m« 
take  c«re  in  future  how  they  ' 

.te  thciripuech.   We  need  not  "Thc&cUarcnotSirWaller'iown— 

— when  cxjilaiiied  according  to  he  fliidi  hia  facta  all  ready  tnade  la 

lent  meaning — it  would  have  h'*  hand,  and  he  elcalii  hia  facta  ,(o 

.  in  the  ears  of  Old  Mortality."  «ervc  hia  own  purposes."    Vou  o  jght 
to  add,  that  he  then  hidtt,  and  con> 

.k*  we  beat  «,uxt  paltfv  spirit  ^'■'  '"''  '*^^'"  ^"'^  ''°  !""  '"^'1* 

w«      w.  ,«,»;.  s^,,,t  >,(,„^  answer  us  thu  quetuon— what 

ia  a  fact  ?    Ay,  there  your  gmt  grey 

bIBb  is  no  meh  exlraordinary  eyes  begin  to  go^le.    Waa  the  battle 

aftCT  all;  for,  even  by  your  of  Bannockburn  a  fact  ?  Was  the  bat« 

DUot,  he  is  indebted  in  history  tie  of  Plodden-field  a  fact  i  Them  Sir 

lis  material!,  eventi,  and  cha-  Walter  stol^—ihatia,  be  fought  them 

'  Andprayto  whom  else  would  over  again  tn  poetry,  inaatyb  woithy 

chimiodabtedforallhisnia-  of  the  Bard  of  Bruce,   and  Surrey, 

events,  and  characteri,  but  to  and   Kins  Jamca,   who  fonght,  we 

^    Would  you  have  him  liio<  belierc,   m  prose  and  on  hancbaek. 

i*«nt  a  new   world  i     I'ime  Those,    however,    were    couspicaous 

to  do  that  when  he  or  others  facta.     But  do  you  devote  a  aumiaer 

ave   exhausted  the  old.    Dr  to   the  Bordera,  fixing  ymir  hcwl- 

1  was  not  serious  in  those  two  Qowters   in  Uairaioo-Plaoe,   Inver- 

lines  of  hi*  about  Shakspraro.  leithen,  and  oceursioniiii^  the  whole 

to  eyea,  ur,  such  as  youn,  country-aide  from  Motfai  to  Mas«> 

I  oonsiit  of  some  thousand  fo-  Paul,  tiiil,  the  Lochi,  Selkirk,  and  Hn- 

llank  paper,  fit  for  the  inufT-  wick,  and  wc  bet  you  •  barrel  that 

lb  eyes  somewhat  better  than  your  bag  does  not  contain  one  dosea 

the    same   folios   appear   all  of  ^ts  worth  catching,  or  one  angle 

lover  in  ontlandibhcliaractcn,  fact  that  weighs  a  [wund.     Facts  of 

sbedorcontracteJ,  that  there  is  any  aiac  are  ai  shy  a*  fish  in  thwdef. 

Ins  either  head  oi  tail  of  them  who,  diving  down   to  the  bottom  of 

a  dim,  faded,  sml  yellow,  tliat  deep  pools,  will  not  stir  a  flu  for  a 

iklike  the  glioita  of  ilic  s1ph»<  Ptiin,  though  you  tempt  them  with  a 

pining  in  purgaiorv.    But  to  lly  buming-bnght  with  all  the  eoloun 

ter'i  gif^  ken,  all  those  hiero<  on  earth  or  heaven.  No  dou^,  a*  yoH 

■  tell  each  a  tale  of  its  own —  tnay  catch  jdenty  of  poor  paltry  pan 

ill  that  eonfuBion  arises  a  gIo<  in  any  water  or  weather--BO  may  joa 

«Il-mBrsballed  array — aud  he  catch  any  day,  whenever  you  CDMae 

in  the  mirror  of  a  flood,  lowen,  to  a^le  for  tnem.a  gross  of  small  Ld> 

I,  castles,   halls,  huts,  armed  signiflcant  oecuriencea.    But  they  are 

I  pricking  on  the  plain,  lovely  no  more  facts,  than  nars  are  ttlmon, 

iiiping  in  their  tmwers,  armies  which,  with  uie  late  ingenious  £d«cb 

in  conflict  till  all  the  plain  Morrison,  ¥rriter  in  Glasgow,  we  n^ 

plumed — merry  ouiIbwh,  with  vcr  could  believe. 

and  horn,  bunting  the  falk>w-         But  paas  over  sway  la  our  dear 

I  the  woi^ds — stone-images  of  friend  the  Eltrick  Shephcnl,  in  hU 

a  that  have  fought  Uieir  fi^t  con  hi^  at  Mount  Benfter,  and  he 

1  abbey-tomba,  "  palm  to  puio  will  fill  your  wallets  with  facta,  nor  be 

Ir  quiet  broast,"  and   down,  a  whit  the  poorer.    For  Junes^  al- 

'ar  down  below,  in  the  bUDplcss  though  be  seems  never  to  look  at  any- 

of  the  grave,  their  verr  giant  thins;,  and  ofhm  not  to  nndentanaa 

les,  thmigh  the  chinlti  that  woidthat  Is  said  in  company.  In  ya- 

f  ho  loves  to  visit  even  the  char-  loor,  or  on  hiH-sidc,  sees  and  bean  all 

Lse,  baa  rent  with  son  but  sure  things  visible  or  audibh:  in  the  heavena 

in  the  shirts  of  mail,  within  or  on   the   earth.    Neither   flowen, 

agea  an,  to  the  miiererea  nf  fairies,  noc  tuts,  CKaiga  Vu  tvAAm^ 

and  frim,  and  abbots,  were  atul  not\ceih\«  e^e»  ;  «iVA  u  lot  >x«ia- 
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cions^  if  tlicro  be  any  dcorih  of  them 
in  the  Forest,  lie  maJces  one  in  a  trice^ 
and  hands  it  down  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity  in  Blackwood's  Ma<?azine. 

Of  ourselves,  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  Rpf  ak  ;  yet  vcc  too  have  ga- 
thered a  few  cliaiiOv-  ..lul  .*r[\\  i\u\: 
\Atkni5  in  the  dtsert,  which  we  have 
transfjrr-.d  "of  into  a  llortus  Stents, 
but  into  u  little,  snug,  shcltereJ,  irre- 


fcular  flower-  garden  of  our  own,  baM- 
mg  among  rocks  in  whose  fissiuvt  tte 
soil  lies  pretty  decp^  with  a  fine  bohA- 
cm  exposure,  beloved  by  the  tun,  aic, 
and  dew,  and  a  humble  moss-honie, 
hidden  in  a  comer  among  some  rowan- 
trees,  in  spring  wliitc  as  snow,  and  in 
autumn  red  as  any  gold  that  glorifiei 
cloud- laud  in  the  gorgeous  evenii^ 
west 
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It  is  not  till  you  have  read  about  a 
hundred  and  fifly  pa^^es  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Cnronicles  of  the  Ca« 
nongate,  (why  were  there  not  four  in- 
stead of  two  ?)  that  you  come  to  know 
the  mcanhig  of  the  title,  the  very 
sound  of  which  is  so  taking  and  attrac- 
tive to  all  ancient  Caledonians.  You 
then  find  that  the  Chronicler  of  the 
Canongate  is  one  Croftangry  of  that 
Ilk,  a  Clydesdale  I^aird,  who,  having 
run  through  his  not  large  estate  in 
youth  with  gnat  spirit  and  alacrity, 
had  shipped  nimself  offto  India,  there, 
in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  so, 
secured  for  himself  a  comfortable  com- 
petency, and  home-returning  before 
nis  liver  had  become  an  absolute  ab- 
sentee, had  taken  a  snug  house,  with 
a  walled  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Holyrood  and  the  King's  Park ;  a 
r^on  endeared  to  him  by  youthful 
remembrances  of  times  when  he,  a 
disconsolate  debtor,  used  to  perambu- 
late the  bounds  of  the  Asylum.  In 
this  snu^  house,  with  a  walled  garden, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  know 
well)  and  in  which  we  have  often  look- 
ed over  poor  dear  old  Mr  Paton's  well 
selected,  neatly  arranged,  and  regular- 
ly dusted  library  of  rare  and  curious 
books,— Croftangry,  unless  solus  cum 
Mold,  would  have  found  himself  "  as 
melancholy  as  a  gib-cat."  He  had  too 
much  sense,  however,  for  a  wife,  and 
loo  much  morality  for  a  cousin  ;  and 
therefore  was  kindly  and  rationally 
contented  with  Janet  MaeEvoy  for  his 
housekeeper,  a  widow  of  threescore, 
who  had  always  treated  liim  in  the 
most  gentlcwomanly  style  in  days  of 
cdd,  when  he  was  in  the  Sanctuary,  and 
■he  the  mistress  of  a  decent  "  change" 
within  its  circumvallations,  and  who 


had  hailed  the  Cock  Laird  on  his  re- 
turn with  all  the  nneophisticated  ear- 
nestness of  a  true  Highland  heart 

But  before  Croftangry  had  thus  set- 
tled himself  in  the  house  fbrineriy 
possessed  by  Mr  Paton,  he  had,  of 
course,  visited  a  few  of  his  dearest  aU 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  among  whon 
there  had,  since  he  left  them,  been 
many  changes  of  fate  and  fbrtane' 
His  narrative  of  such  Tisits,  full  of 
a  manly  tenderness,  endears  Croft- 
angry to  our  hearts ;  and  his  aooooDt 
of  his  first  meeting,  with  one  whom 
he  had  left  a  distinguished  barrister, 
bright  in  the  fame  of  wit,  wisdom, 
erudition,  and  eloquence,  but  now  an 
elbow-chair-ridden  paralytic,  with  a 
mere  gUmmer  of  memory,  transitorily 
brightened  into  a  gleam  of  recognition 
by  the  sudden  preaenoe  of  a  friend  re- 
turned from  ''  long  and  afiir,"  is  ss 
affecting  as  anything  well  can  be,  snd 
true  to  nature  in  every  line.  It  wobU 
not  be  easy  to  read  it  aloud.  We, "  al- 
beit unused  to  the  melting  mood," 
looked  about  for  our  Bandana,  aa  Mies 
Gentle,  who  often  steps  in  and  Rsd» 
to  the  old  man  of  an  erening,  bejpn 
to  make  pauses  out  of  all  the  laws  of 
elocution ;  and  after  a  few  senteaoes 
more,  sobbing  almost  too  painfnllyf 
had  to  hold  the  green-naantled  vdome 
before  her  eyes,  to  hide  from  herfs- 
ther  the  fair  girl's  most  becanung  wd 
bewitching  tears. 

Yet  Croftangry  is  not  undnlT  giren 
to  the  pathetic,  and  foiigetting  tne  god- 
dition  of  his  friend  aa  much  as  povi" 
hie,  is  anxious  to  take  a  look  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  his  fytMbas, 
Glentanner,  which,  with  the  ftndlj 
estate,  had  passed  into  Uie  hands  of  a 
Mr  Treddles— been  rebnilt  and  xe- 
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tcned  Ca8tlcTrcddlc»-«na,  ia     knows  him  now, 
quence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  that 
tiy  manufacturer,  found  its  way 
more  into  the  market, 
(rftangry  having  token  his  seat  on 
»p  of  one  of  Mr  Piper's  mail- 
lea  driving  to  the  westward,  dis- 
d  in  a  grey  surtout  and  white 
Tj  soon  beholds  what  was  once 
lie  modest-looking  yet  comfortable 
of  Glentanner;  its  walls  covered 
the  most  productive  fruit  trees  in 
part  of  the  country,  and  screened 
the  more  stormy  quarters  of  the 
Ml  by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood. 
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,  and  finding  thai 
he  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  stand 
high  in  her  afiections  or  esteem,  not* 
withstanding  her  linobliterated  love 
of  the  decayed  family,  he  very  philo« 
sophically  returns  by  Mr  Piper  to 
Auld  Reekie ;  and  as  aforesaid,  pro- 
vides himself  with  Mrs  Janet  M'Evoy, 
and  the  late  Mr  Paton's  house,  on  the 
edge  of  the  King's  Park. 

Finding  that  he  has  much  leisure 
time  on  his  hands,  he  bethinks  him  of 
his  literary  turn  and  powers,  and  con« 
trivcs  to  lose  time  and  gain  eternity^ 
I  Oferhung  the  hill,  transmogrified     ^Zn^^""^  Chronicles  of  the  Ca- 
huge  lumping  four-square  pile  of     ^?Pt*      ,  ... 

nc^  as  bare  as  my  naiL  except  for  5®  ""'  however,  some  misgivmgi 
-^  .  .  -  -  J^  *•  «««P'  ror  ^,jjj  j^pg^t  ^  jjjg  fertility  or  origin- 
ality of  his  genius,  and  therefore  avails 
himself  of  some  manuscripts  bequea* 
thed  to  him  by  a  dear  friend,  Mra 
Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  formerly  of 
Baliol's  Lodging,  an  antique  mansion 
on  the  south-side  of  the  Canongate, 
which,  with  the  character,  appearance, 
manner,  and  pursuits  of  its  deoefued 
proprietress,  is  described  at  consider*- 
Die  length,  and  in  the  author's  very 
happiest  veid  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  humour,  opaied  up  by  his  all« 
embracing  enthusiasm  for  everything, 
dead  or  alive,  appertaining  to  the  olden 
time. 

This  ia  a  very  slight  sketch  indeed 
of  the  first  150  pages  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Introduction  to  the  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Canongate.  It  ia  as  good 
as  a  tale  in  itself— which  we  are  al- 
most inclined  to  think  Sir  Walter  ori- 
ginally intended  it  to  be— but  Tale  or 
no  Tale,  it  is  at  once  ingenious,  pictu- 
resone,  and  natural,  and  of  aU  the  In- 
troductiona  to  hia  Novels  or  Romances, 
some  of  which  have  not  been  very 
^PPy»  ^t  IB  beyond  all  comptzison 
and  infinitely  the  best 

Among  much  other  valuable  mat- 
ter, Mrs  Bethune  Bdiol's  legacy  was 
found  to  contain  a  story,  called  ''  The 
HighUnd  Widow,"  which  Croftangry 
has  selected  for  publication,  (CrdPk- 
angry  being  redact eur,)  chiefly,  he 
says,  on  account  of  its  possessing  great 

Eowcr  over  the  feelings  of  his  critical 
ousekeeper,  Janet  ArEvoy,  who  fill- 
ed to  him  the  office  that  other  old 
woman  did  to  Molicre,  and  who,  as 
we  can  well  believe,  wept  most  bit- 
terly when  he  read  it  to  ner.  To  this 
story  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves 
--and  of  it  wo  shall  ho  ablc»  by  thup 


onc^ 

tfj  edging  of  decayed  and  li'nger- 
BOties,  with  an  impoverished  lawn 
hing  before  it,  which,  instead  of 
•g  green  tapestry,  enamelled  with 
9f  and  with  crowsfoot  and  cowslips, 
id  an  extent  of  nakedness,  raked, 
U  and  levelled,  but  where  the  sown 
•  had  fiiiled  with  drought,  and  the 
retaining  its  natural  complexion, 
id  nearly  as  brown  and  bare  as  when 
I  newly  dug  up." 

ia  was  a  damper ;  and  after  a  dia- 
of  no  very  satisfactory  kind  with 
emestic  of  this  broken-up  esta- 
nent,  (throughout  admirably  de- 
D  Croitangry  repairs  to  tbeJoint. 
bnise  of  Duntarkin,  whidi  had 
9onverted  by  Mr  Treddlea  into  a 
>houae,  with  a  strong  new  sign 
tly  painted,  indepen^nt  of^e 
on,  displayed  in  an  iron  frame- 
end  suspended  upon  two  posts, 
ta  much  wood  and  u-on  about  it  as 
[  have  builded  a  brig,  which  hung 
Jig»  and  groaning,  and  scream- 
.  every  blast  of  wind,  and  fright- 
Ibr^ve  miles'  distance,  the  nesta 
rashes  and  linnets,  the  ancient 
ma  of  the  little  ^len— «  aign  dis- 
ig  a  heraldic  shield,  tliree  shut- 
i  a  field  diapre,  and  a  web  partly 
led  for  crest,  and  two  stout  gi- 
Ibr  supporters,  each  holding  a 
v^s  beam  proper.  And  who  should 
!  landlady  but  that  ancient  maid- 
hristie  Steel,  once  Croftangry'a 
Lady-Mother's  veil-keeper  and 
guard !  Christie's  religious  prin- 
,  feelings,  and  opinions,  had 
grievously  shocked  of  old  by  the 
;  Laird's  reckless  evil-doings,  and 
id  ranked  him  among  the  repro- 
nd  eternally  lost  lie  half  mis- 
Uut  the  stern  old  Calvinist 


confining  ourselves,  to  give  our  read- 
tn  the  yerj  essence  and  the  very 
so«l» 

Mrs  Bcthune  Baliol  had,  some  thir« 
ty  or  forty  years  bofore,  to  relieve  the 
dejectkm  of  spirits  occasioned  by  a 
great  family  loss,  undertaken  the  short 
Il^hlaDd  Tour.  She  had  a  guide  and 
dcerone,  almost  equal  to  Greatheart 
in  the  Pil^m's  Progress,  in  no  less  a 
person  than  Donald  MacLeish,  the 
postilion,  whom  she  hired  at  Stirling, 
with  a  pair  of  able-bodied  horses,  as 
steady  as  Donald  himself,  to  drive  her 
carriage,  her  duenna  and  herself, 
wheresoever  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go. 
Mrs  Baliol  had  snent  the  greater  part 
of  a  rooming  at  tne  delightful  village 
of  Dalmally,  and  had  gone  upon  the 
Lake  under  the  guidance  of  the  ex- 
cellent clergyman,"  who  was  then  in- 
cnmbent  at  Glcnorchy,  and  had  heard 
an  hundred  legends  of  the  stem  chiefs 
of  Lochowe,  Duncan  with  the  thrum- 
bonnety  and  the  other  lonis  of  the 
now  mouldering  towers  of  Kilchurn. 
Thus,  it  was  later  than  usual  when 
she  set  out  on  her  Joumey,  after  a 
hint  or  two  Anm  Donald  concerning 
tho  length  of  the  way  to  the  next 
stage,  as  there  was  no  good  halting- 
place  between  Dalmally  and  Oban. 

Turning  round  the  shoulder  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  and  descending  the  courso 
of  the  foaming  and  rapid  Awe,  the 
party  fixed  their  eyes  amidst  that 
nobie  scene  of  rocks,  prednices,  and 
woods,  on  one  large  oak,  wnich  grew 
on  tlie  left  hand  towards  the  river. 

**  It  seemed  a  tree  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  picturesque  beauty,  and 
stood  just  where  there  appeared  to  be  a 
few  roods  of  open  ground  lying  iunong 
Irage  stones,  which  bad  rolled  down  from 
the  monntain.  To  add  to  the  romance 
of  the  situation,  the  spot  of  clear  ground 
extended  round  the  foot  of  a  proud-brow- 
ed  rock,  from  the  summit  of  which  leap* 
ed  a  mountain  stream  in  a  fiill  of  sixty 
feet,  la  which  it  was  dissolved  into  foam 
and  dew.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fall  the 
rivnJeS  with  diflkutty  collected,  like  a 
routed  general,  its  dispersed  forces,  and, 
as  if  tamed  by  its  descent,  found  a  noiie- 
less  passa(9B  through  the  heath  to  join 
the 
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Mrs  Baliol  was  dcslroas  of  leaving' 
the  carriage  to  get  a  nearer  view  of' 
this  wonder  of  the  woods,  but  DonaUj 
opposed  the  motion  with  a  faee  over* 
spread  with  a  strange  shadow  of  su- 
perstitious fear.  Mrs  Baliol'a  purpose 
was  confirmed  by  Donald's  mystenoos 
aspect,  and  he  was  ordered  to  drive  an 
to  a  point  where  she  might  deaoend  by  • 
a  zig-za^  path  down  the  wooded  steep 
to  the  said,  in  all  probability,  baunted 
Oak-tree. 

*'  At  length  the  promised  tura  of  the 
road  brought  us  witnin  Rfiy  paces  of  the 
tree  which  I  desired  to  admire,  and  I  now 
saw,  to  my  surprife,  that  there  was  a  ho- 
man  habiution  among  the  diA  which 
surrounded  it.  It  was  a  hut  of  the  least 
dhnensions,  and  most  miserable  desmp. 
tion  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  Highlands.  Tne' 
walls  of  sod,  or  divot^  as  the  Scotch  call 
it,  were  not  four  feet  high— the  roof  was  of 
turf,  repaired  with  reeds  and  sedges  the' 
diimncy  was  composed  of  day,  bound 
round  by  straw  ropes— and  the  whole  walls, 
roof  ana  chimney,  were  alike  covcfod  with 
the  vegetation  of  bnuse-leek,  rjrc-gnos,  and 
moss,  common  to  decayed  cottages  fbmcd 
of  such  materials.  There  was  not  the. 
blightcst  vestige  of  a  kale-yard,  the  usrai 
accompaniment  of  the  very  worst  huts; 
and  of  living  tliinga  we  saw  nothing,  save, 
a  kid  which  was  browsing  on  the  roof  of 
the  hut,  and  a  goat,  Its  mother,  at  sooEie 
distance,  filing  betwixt  the  oak  and  the 

riTCT  A  wc. 

*'  *  What  man,*  I  oonld  not  help  €X» 
claiming,  *  can  have  commicicd  sin  deep 
enough  to  deserve  auch  a  miscnbfe  dwdl» 
ing!* 

/' '  Sin  enough,'  said  Donald  MacLeish, 
with  a  half-suppressed  groan  ;  -  and  tiod 
he  knoweth,  misery  enough  too  ^  and  it 
Im  no  man*s  dwelling  neither,  but  a  wo- 
man's.' 

*'  *  A  woman's !'  I  repeated,  *and  In  so' 
lonely  a  phice— What  sort  of  a  Woman  can' 
she  be  ?' 

**  ^  Come  this  way,  my  leddy,  and  yoa' 
may  judge  that  for  yourself,*  laid  DOndkL 
And  by  advandng  a  few  steps,  and  sla- 
king a  sharp  turn  to  the  Itft,  we  gaiasd  a 
sight  of  the  side  of  die  great  braad-bieaMBd 
oak,  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  fat 
which  we  had  hitherto  seen  it. 

''  •  If  she  keeps  her  old  wont,  sha  viU 
be  there  at  this  hour  of  the  day,*  said  Do- 
nald ;  but  immediately  became  silent,  sM 
pointed  with  his  finger,  as  one  afraid  sf 
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overlic&nl.  1  looked,  and  beheld, 
ihout  mva%  icnn  of  am,  a  femalo 
Mated  by  the  atem  of  the  oak,  with 
ad  droopiDg,  her  bands  clasped,  and 
^coloured  mantle  drawn  over  her 
exactly  as  Judah  is  represented  in 
rrian  medals,  as  seated  under  her 
tree.  I  was  infected  with  the  fear 
nretence  which  my  guide  seemed  to 
■n  towards  this  solitary  being,  nor 
think  of  advancing  towards  her  to 
»  ncartr  view  until  I  had  cast  an 
ing  look  on  Donald ;  to  which  he 
I  in  a  half  whisper..*  She  has  been 
U*  bad  woman,  my  leddy.* 
Mad  woman,  said  you,  replied  I, 
g  him  imperfectly ;  ^  then  she  is  per- 
langerous  ?* 

No-^he  is  not  mad,*  replied  Do- 
*  for  then  it  may  be  she  would  be 
T  than  she  is;  though  when  she 
on  what  she  has  done,  and  caused  to 
le,  lather  than  yield  up  a  hair-breadth 
iin  wicked  will,  it  U  not  likely  she 
B  very  well  settled.  But  she  nci« 
I  mad  nor  miachieTous ;  and  yet,  my 
I  think  you  had  best  not  go  nearer  to 
And  tlien,  in  a  few  hurried  words, 
Ic  me  acquainted  with  the  story'which 
low  to  teQ  more  in  detaiL  I  heard 
rrative  witli  a  mixture  of  horror  and 
ihy,  which  at  once  impelled  me  to  ap. 
I  the  sufferer,  and  speak  to  bcr  the 
of  comfort,  or  rather  of  pity,  and  at 
me  time  made  me  afraid  to  do  so.** 
isj  Mra  Baliol,  who  was  a  lady  of 
Icsming,  continues  to  saj  in  ner 
live,  was  indeed  the  feehng  with 
I  Elspat  MacTavish^  or  the  Wo- 
of the  Tree,  as  they  called  her^ 
^qptfded  by  the  Highlanders  in 
sipibourhood^  as  the  Greeks  con* 
idthose  who  were  pursued  by  the 
ty  and  endure4  the  mental  tor- 
eonsequent  on  great  criminal  ao« 
They  regarded  sudi  unhappy 
8  aa  Orestes  and  (Edipus^  as  oe- 
fsi  the  voluntary  perpetrators  of 
crimes,  than  as  tne  passive  in- 
lents  hy  which  the  terrible  de- 
of  Destiny  had  been  accomplish- 
nd  the  fax  with  which  they  be- 
not  unmingled  with  Tenera-- 


sm  not  sure  if  my  own  courage  would 
sBcried  me  so  dose  to  Elspat,  had  nol 
Uoved.  There  was  in  tier  ooonto- 
the  stem  abatraction  of  hopdcsa  and 
•werina  sorrow,  mixed  with  the  oon- 
ig  lecungs  of  rcmoise,  and  of  the 
which  struggled  to  conceal  it  She 
fid,  perhaps,  that  it  was  cariosity, 
g  out  of  her  unoomnion  story,  which 
cd  me  lo  intnidc  on  licr  solitude— 
!ie  could  not  be  pleased  that  a  fate 


like  hers  had  been  the  theme  ti  a  tratd- 
lcr*s  amusement  Yet  the  look  widi  whidi, 
she  regarded  me  was  one  of  scorn  instead' 
of  embarrassment  The  opinion  of  the 
world  and  all  its  children  could  not  add  or 
take  an  iota  from  ber  load  of  misery «  and* 
save  from  the  half  smile  that  seemed  to  In- 
timate  the  contempt  of  a  being  rapt  by  the. 
very  intensity  of  ner  affliction  abore  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  humanities,  she  seemed' 
as  indifferent  to  my  gaze,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  dead  corpse  or  a  marUc  itatuei 

*'*'  Elspat  was  abore  the  middle  stature  ; 
her  hair,  now  griszled,  was  still  profuse  ; 
and  it  had  been  of  the  most  decided  bladk^ 
So  were  bcr  eyes,  in  winch,  oontra^cting 
the  stem  and  rigid  features  of  her  counte- 
nance, there  shone  the  wild  and  troubled 
light  that  indicates  an  unsetded  mind«- 
Her  hair  was  wrapt  round  a  silver  bodkin 
with  some  attentron  to  neatness,  and  her 
dark  mantle  was  disposed  around  her  with, 
a  degree  of  taste,  though  the  materials 
were  <d  the  most  ordinary  sort 

^  After  gaxing  on  this  victim  of 
guilt  and  calamity  till  I  was  ashamed  to 
remain  silent»  though  uncertain  how  I 
ought  to  address  her,  I  began  to  expreaa 
my  surprise  at  her  choosing  such  a  ocicrt 
and  deplorable  dwelling.  She  cut  short - 
these  expressions  of  sympathy,  by  answer- 
ing in  a  stem  voice,  without  the  Icut  change ' 
of  countenance  or  posture—^  Daughter  of 
the  stranger,  he  has  told  you  my  story.*  I ' 
was  silenced  at  once,  and  felt  how  little 
all  earthly  aoeommodatioD  must  seem  to 
the  mind  which  had  such  subjects  as  hei^. 
for  rumination*  Without  again  attempdng. 
to  open  the  conversation,  I  took  a  piece  of 
gold  from  my  purse,  (£ar  Donald  bad  in- 
timated she  lived  on  alms,)  expecting  she- 
would  at  least  stretch  her  hana  to  receive 
it  But  she  neither  accepted  nor  rejected 
the  ffift--shc  did  not  even  seem  to  notice 
it,  thongh  twenty  times  as  valuable,,  pro- 
bably, as  was  osnaHy  offered.  I  was  obli- 
ged to  place  it  on  her  knee,  saying  invo- 
luntarily, as  I  did  so,  ^  May  God  pardon- 
you,  and  relieve  vou  !*  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  look  which  she  cast  up  to  Heaven, 
nor  the  tone  in  which  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  very  wocds  of  my  old  friend,  John 
Home— 

•  Uy  bcantifiil-aiy  brave  V 

It  was  die  language  of  nature,  and  arose 
from  the  heart  of  the  deprived  mother,  as 
it  did  from  that  gifted  imaginative- poet, 
while  fdnisbing  with  appropriate  expccs- 
sions  the  ideal  grief  of  Lady  Randolph,** : 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a. 
finer  opening  than  this,  of  a  Tale  of 
Pity  and  Terror.  The  yonzig,  beau- 
tiftil,  hi^-hom,  and  hi^-brii  f  Row- 
land Lady^  under  the  guidance  of  an 
old  superstitious  Highlander,  biou^^ 
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•uddenly,  in  a  Bocne  of  wild  and  soli* 

tary  grandeur^ 
**  Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds 

were  wild. 
And  everything  unreconciled, 
A  dim,  complaining,  lone  retreat 
For  Fear  and  MeUncholy  meet*'— 

into  the  presence  and  almost  personal 
contact  of  a  withered  Beldam  of  the 
desert^  all  dreadfully  laden  and  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  remorseful 
and  inexpiable  crime.  With  how 
few  simple,  sweeping,  and  grand 
touches  is  the  scenery  brought  before 
the  imagination!  The  few  figures, 
how  finely  contrasted  and  combined ! 
The  very  old^  lumbering  post- chaise, 
left  by  itself  on  the  mountain-road, 
up  among  the  cliffs  and  trees,  the 
pannelling,  we  may  suppose^  not  very 
mlendidy  nor  the  harness  very  bright, 
aJthoogh  the  lady's  own  travelling  car- 
riage, uie  horses  somewhat  rough  in 
the  coat,  with  heels  not  a  little  hairy, 
and  tails  neither  short  nor  long — ab- 
Bolutely  grows  poetical !  There  is  the 
deep,  black,  sullen  loch,  narrowing 
into  a  river  beneath  the  Pass  of  the 
Brander !  That  river,  the  roughest  river 
in  the  world,  rushes  over  a  thousand 
rock-ledges,  mad  to  mingle  its  fresh 
foam  witn  the  tumbling  sea-water-ca- 
taract  of  Connal,  tumultuating  Loch 
Btive,  far  as  the  gull's  wing  can  be 
■een  twinkling  in  the  sun-lignt  I 

Verily,  in  all  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor, there  is  not  such  another  sub- 
ject for  a  picture.  Our  dear  William 
Allan— >thou  whom  the  Magician  de- 
lighteth  to  honour — return  speedily 
from  Holland, — shut  thyself  up  for 
the  three  winter  months,  and  early  in 
March  exhibit  to  thy  admiring  coun- 
try "  The  Woman  of  the  Tree." 

But  now  for  the  story. 

Elspat  MacTavish  had  long  been 
the  fitting  mate  of  Hamish  MacTa- 
vish, a  famous  Cateran,  for  whom  his 
strength  and  feats  of  prowess  had  gain- 
ed the  title  ef  MacTavish  Mhor.  He 
had  long  defied  and  eluded  the  "  Si- 
dier  Roy  ;*'  but  at  last  surprise,  like 
the  wild-cat  in  hia  lair  among  the 
rocks,  he  was  killed  after  a  deadly  re- 
Butance— 'hia  widow  flying  awav  from 
the  dead  body,  with  her  only  cnild  at 
her  bosom,  in  grief  and  rage,  farther 
into  the  wilderness. 

Her  wild  and  desoUte  life  among 

the  mountains,  tUl  her  Uamish  Bean, 

or  Fair-haired  James,  had  risen  to 

mMnbood,  is,  in  a  few  pages,  dashc(\o^ 


with  all  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the 
pencil  of  ''  savage  llosa.*'  Hamidi, 
though  not  equal  to  his  fkther  in  st^ 
ture  and  strength,  is  neycrtheiess  a 
noble  child — and  the  fierce  mother, 
whose  memory  retains,  deeply  stamp- 
ed, the  traces  of  all  the  desperate  pss« 
sions  of  her  prime,  washed,  asitwer^ 
in  her  husband's  blood,  exults,  like  m 
eagle  sitting  alone  on  the  rock,  after 
its  mate  that  used  to  hunt  for  her  had 
felt  the  rifle- ball,  in  the  sight  of  her 
eaglet  ripe  to  try  his  beak  and  talons 
on  prey.  In  the  desert,  still  haunt- 
ed by  Uie  ghost  of  her  murdered  hus- 
band, her  eyes  are  blind  to  the  rital 
changes  that  have  been  working  in  all 
the  modes,  and  very  spirit  cf  life, 
throughout  the  Highlands.  She  still 
sees  a  region  in  which  the  Cateran  mav 
subsist  by  rightful  plunder,  and  suco 
prosperity  as  he  sternly  loves  in  die 
wilderness,  be  ensured  by  the  gun,  the 
dirk  and  the  claymore  of  the  heredi- 
tary robber,  if  need  be,  shedder  of 
bl(X)d. 

Fair-haired  James  is  of  milder  mood 
^-he  sees  that  the  land  has  become 
a  land  of  ordered  peace,  and  would 
fain  support  the  widowhood  of  his 
unhappy  mother  by  industry  work- 
ing under  the  security  and  safecaanl 
of  tlie  laws.  Hitherto  he  has  fra  her 
by  fishing  and  hunting — but  the  sal- 
mon and  the  deer  are  now  proteeted 
in  flood  and  on  fell — and  famine  al- 
ways threatens,  and  sometimes  enters 
their  hut.  His  mother,  indignant  at 
the  degeneracy  of  her  son,  urges  him 
fiercely  not  to  disgrace  his  sire*  Sore- 
1 V  agitated,  during  such  colloquies,  bj 
the  conflict  of  many  oppoainff  passions, 
the  miserable  youth  can  noln^ger  en- 
dure his  mother's  reproaches,  and  all 
the  alternate  bans  and  blessings  with 
which  she  assails  him,  in  order  to  break 
his  peaceful  purposes,  and  drive  him  in 
madness  into  a  marauder  among  the 
mountains — and  one  day,  in  denota- 
tion, flies  from  their  ahieling  beneath 
the  Oak  Tree,  as  if  he  never  WQuId 
return,  and  was  resolved  to  leave  her 
widowhood  utterly  desolate.  A  daj 
or  two  after  his  flight,  a  man  on  hone- 
back  comes  to  the  rfiieling  awmres 
her  that  her  son  is  well— that  he  sends 
her  his  dutiful  remembrance,  "  and 
thii"  putting  into  Elspat's  hand  a 
smidl  purse,  containing  four  or  five 
dollars. 

**  *  He  Is  gone,  he  is  gone  !*  cxdaiiiKd 
"EiVsi^M.;  ^  V»t  Va<&  «Qld  himself  to  be  (he 
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rant  of  the  SaiOns,  and  I  shall  never 
behold  him.  Tell  me,  Miles  Mae- 
Fbadraick,  for  now  I  know  you,  ia  it  the 
vrioe  of  the  son's  blood  that  you  have  put 
Into  the  mother's  hand  ?' 

^*  ^  jNow,  (Jod  foibid  !*  answered  Mac- 
Pbadraick,  who  was  a  tacksman,  and  had 
possession  of  a  ci)nsiderablc  tract  of  ground 
under  his  Chief,  a  proprietor  who  lived 
about  twenty  miles  off — *•  God  forbid  I 
should  do  wrong,  or  say  wrong,  to  you,  or 
to  the  son  of  AlacTavish  Mhor  I  I  swear 
to  you  by  the  hand  of  my  Chief,  that  your 
■on  is  well,  and  will  soon  sec  you  ;  and 
the  Rat  he  will  tell  you  himself.*  So  say. 
ing,  MacPhadnuck  hasUmcd  back  up  the 
pathway — gained  the  road,  mounted  his 
pony,  and  rode  upon  his  way.** 

Elspat  remtined  "  gazing  on  the 
money,  as  if  the  impress  of  the  coin 
could  have  conyeyed  information  how 
it  was  pTOcored.'  Her  mind  is  be- 
wildered— ^but  still  she  dares  to  hope 
that  all  is  right — and  that  Uiis  Mac- 
Ftuulraick  has  indicated  to  the  young 
cateran  the  glen  in  which  he  has  com- 
menced with  success  his  perilous  trade, 
and  conyerted  for  him  Ids  booty  into 
money. 

^  She  imagined  that  her  son  had  only 
to  proclaim  himself  his  fother's  succes- 
sor in  adventure  and  enterprise,  and  that 
a  force  of  men  as  gallant  as  those  who 
had  followed  his  fiither*8  banner,  would 
crowd  around  him  to  support  it  when 
agiain  displayed.  To  her,  Hamiah  was 
Ihe  eagle  who  had  only  to  soar  aloft  and 
restune  his  native  place  in  the  skies, 
without  her  being  able  to  comprehend 
bow  many  additional  eyes  would  have 
watched  his  flight,  how  many  additional 
bullets  would  luve  been  directed  at  his 
bosom.    To  be  brief,  Elspat  was  one 

*  who  viewed  the  present  state  of  society 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  she 
regarded  the  times  that  had  passed  away. 
She  bad  been  indigent,  neglected,  op- 

'  pressed,  since  the  days  that  her  husband 
bad  no  longer  been  feared  and  powerful, 

'  and  she  thought  that  the  term  of  her  as- 
ceudianee  would  return  when  her  son 
bad  determined  to  play  the  part  of  his 
fother.  If  she  permitted  her  eye  to 
glance  forther  on  futurity,  it  was  but  to 
antidpate  that  she  must  be  for  many  a 
ilay  cold  in  the  grave,  with  the  coronach 
of  her  tribe  cried  duly  over  her,  before 
bar  ffdr-haired  Hamish  could,  according 
to  her  calculation,  die  with  his  hand  on 
the  basket-hilt  of  the  red  claymore.  His 
father's  hair  was  grey,  ere«  after  a  hun- 
dred dangersr  he  had  fallen  ^th  arms  in 

■  bis  hands— That  she  should  have  seen 
and  survived  the  sight,  was  «  natural  con- 


sequence of  the  manners  of  that  ifsu 
And  better  it  was — such  was  ber  prood 
thought— that  she  had  seen  him  so  dio» 
tlian  to  have  witnessed  his  departure 
from  life  in  a  smoky  hovel— on  a  bed  of 
rotten  straw,  like  an  over-worn  hoiind, 
or  a  bullock  which  died  of  disease.  Bat 
the  hour  of  her  young,  her  brave  Ha- 
mish, was  yet  far  distant.  He  mast  sue- 
ceed— he  must  conquer,  like  his  father. 
And  when  he  fell  at  lengtli, — for  she  an- 
ticipated for  him  no  bloodless  death,— 
Elspat  would  ere  then  have  lain  kmg  In 
the  grave,  and  could  neither  see  his 
death-struggle,  nor  mourn  over  his  grave 
sod. 

"  With  such  wild  notions  workinjg  in 
her  bruin,  the  spirit  of  Elspat  rose  to  its 
usual  pitch,  or  rather  to  one  which  seem- 
ed higher.  In  the  emphatic  language  of 
Scripture,  which  in  that  idiom  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  her  own,  she  arose, 
she  washed  and  changed  her  apparel,  and 
ate  bread,  and  was  refreshed. 

**  She  longed  eagerly  for  the  return  of 
her  son,  but  she  noV  longed  not  with  the 
bitter  anxiety  of  doubt  and  apprehension. 
She  said  to  herself  that  much  must  be 
done  ere  he  could  in  these  times  arise  to 
be  an  eminent  and  dreaded  leader.  TeC 
when  she  saw  him  again,  she  almost  ex- 
pected him  at  the  head  of  a  daring  hand, 
with  pipes  playing,  and  banners  flying, 
the  noble  tartans  fluttering  free  in  the 
wind,  in  despite  of  the  laws  which  bad 
suppressed,  under  severe  penaltieSy  the 
use  of  the  national  garb,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  Highland  chivaliy.  For 
all  this,  her  eager  imagination  was  con- 
tent only  to  allow  the  interval  of  some 
days. 

«  From  the  moment  this  opinion  bad 
taken  deep  and  serious  possession  of  ber 
mind,  her  thoughts  were  bent  upon  re^ 
ceiving  her  son  at  the  head  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  the  manner  in  which  she  used  to 
adorn  her  hut  for  the  return  of  his  te- 
ther. 

"  The  substantial  means  of  subsistence 
she  had  not  the  power  of  providing,  nor 
did  she  consider  that  of  importance.  Tbe 
successful  caterans  would  bring  widi 
them  herds  and  floeks.  But  the  interior 
of  her  hut  was  arranged  for  their  reasp 
tion— the  usquebaugh  was  brewed  or 
distilled  in  a  larger  quantity  than  it  eoold 
have  been  supposed  one  lone  woman 
could  have  made  ready.  Her  hut  was 
put  into  such  order  as  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, give  it  the  appearance  of  a  day  of 
,  rqoidng.  It  was  swept  and  deeorated 
with  bought  of  various  kinds»  li^  the 
house  of  a  Jewess  upon  what  ia  termed 
the  Foast  of  t}i«  T«!betuaK\«^  '^r'^c^ 
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dufle  of  the  laiik  of  har  little  fltiek  wm 
iwepered  in  m  grett  vnriety  of  fomu  m 
her  ikUl  edmitted.  to  entertAin  lier  aoDt 
mod  hit  Miociatet  whom  the  expected  to 
receive  aloiig  with  him. 

**  But  the  principal  decoration,  which 
■he  lought  with  the  greatest  toil,  was  the 
Gioud-beny,  a  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  only 
found  on  very  high  hills,  and  there  only 
in  small  quantities.    Her  husband,  or 
^rhaps  one  of  his  forefathers,  had  chosen 
.this  as  the  emblem  of  his  lamiiy,  because 
it  seemed  at  once  to  imply  by  its  scarci- 
ty the  smallness  of  their  clan,  and  by  the 
places  in  which  it  was  found,  the  ambi- 
tious height  of  their  pretensions. 

**  For  the  tin\e  tluit  these  simple  pre- 
parations of  welcome  endured,  Elspat 
was  in  a  state  of  troubled  happiness.  In 
iaet,  her  only  anxiety  was  that  she  might 
be  able  to  complete  all  that  she  couki 
do  to  welcome  Hamish  and  the  friends 
who  she  supposed  most  have  attached 
themselves  to  his  band,  before  they  should 
arrive^  and  find  her  unprovided  for  their 
reception. 

**  But  when  such  eiTorts  as  she  could 
make  had  been  aecomplished,  she  once 
jBore  had  nothing  left  to  engage  her  save 
the  trifling  care  of  her  goats  (  and  when 
once  these  had  been  attended  to^  she  had 
imly  to  review  her  little  preparations^ 
mew  eueh  as  were  of  a  transitory  na- 
ture, replace  decayed  branches  and  Ming 
bonghi^  and  then  to  fit  down  at  her  cot- 
tage door  and  watch  the  road,  as  it  as- 
isended  on  the  one  side  from  the  banks  of 
the  Awe,  and  on  the  other  wound  round 
the  heights  of  the  mountain,  with  such  a 
4tgtee  of  accommodation  to  hill  and  level 
as  the  plan  of  the  military  engineer  per- 
mitted. While  so  occupied,  her  imagi- 
jiation,  anticipating  the  future  from  re- 
eollections  of  the  past,  formed  out  of  the 
jBoming  mist  or  the  evening  cloud  the 
wUd  forms  of  an  advancing  band,  which 
were  then  called  '  Sidier  Dhu,'— dark 
eoldiers  dressed  in  their  native  tartan, 
•Bd  eo  named  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  scarlet  ranke  of  the  British  army. 
In  this  occupation  she  spent  many  houn 
of  each  morning  and  evening.*' 

It  was  in  vain^  we  are  told,  that 
Xlmt's  eves  aorveyed  the  "  diatent 
path,  by  the  earliest  light  of  the  dawn> 
And  ^e  latest  glimmer  of  the  twilight. 
No  rising  dust  awakened  the  expecta- 
tion of  nodding  plumes  or  flashing 
anos— the  solitary  traveller  tmdged 
listlettly  tdaag,  in  his  brown  lowland 
gieaUcoat,  his  tartans  diod  Uack  or 


purple,  to  cQinp1]r  with  or  evade  the 
law  which  prohibitcil  tbcir  being  warn 
in  their  variegated  hues."  **N^thj 
nighty  aa  daricness  came^  abe  removad 
from  her  unclosed  door^  to  threw  htt- 
self  on  her  resdess  pallet,  not  to  deep, 
but  to  watch.  The  brave  and  the  ter- 
rible, she  saidj  walk  by  night — their 
steps  are  heard  in  darkneas,  when  all 
is  silent  save  the  whirlwind  and  the 
cataract  The  timid  deer  comes  only 
forth  when  the  sun  is  upon  the  mooa- 
tain's  peak  ;  but  the  bold  wolf  walb 
in  the  red  light  of  the  harvest-moon." 

•*  •  Hope  deferred,'  salth  the  royal  asge, 
'  maketh  the  heart  sick  :'  and  atroog  as 
was  Elspat's  constitution,  she  began  to 
experience  that  it  was  unequal  to  the 
toils  to  which  her  anxious  and  isuDode- 
rate  affection  subjected  her,  when  early 
one  morning  the  appearance  of  a  tiavelkr 
on  the  lonely  mountain-road,  revived 
hopes  which  had  begun  to  sink  into  list- 
less despair.  There  was  no  sign  of  Saxon 
subjugation  about  the  stranger.  At  a 
distance  she  could  see  the  flutter  of  the 
belted-plaid,  that  drooped  in  graceful 
folds  behind  him,  and  the  plume  that, 
placed  in  the  bonnet,  showed  rank  and 
gentle  birth.  He  carried  a  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  the  claymore  was  swinging  by 
his  side,  with  its  usual  appendages,  tbe 
dirk,  the  pistol,  and  the  ^parran-fna&ci* 
Ere  yet  her  eye  had  scanned  all  these 
particulars,  the  light  step  of  the  travel- 
ler was  hastened,  his  arm  waved  in  token 
of  recognition— a  moment  more^  and  El- 
spat  held  in  her  arms  her  darling  son, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  his  ancestors^  and 
looking^  in  her  maternal  eyes,  the  &uest 
among  ten  thousand. 

<*  The  flrst  outpouring  of  afTectlon  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe.  Bless- 
ings mingled  with  the  most  endeariag 
epithets  which  her  energetic  language 
affords^  in  striving  to  express  the  wild 
rapture  of  Blspat's  joy.  Her  board  wai 
heaped  hastily  with  all  she  had  to  oflEer; 
and  the  mother  watched  the  young  nI- 
dier,  as  he  partook  of  the  refreshaaeai^ 
with  feelings  how  similar  to^  yet  heir 
dlfferebt  from,  those  with  which  she  M 
seen  him  draw  his  first  sustenance  fhw 
her  bosom! 

<*  When  the  tumult  of  joy  was  sppea- 
sed,  Elspat  became  anzk>uB  to  know  her 
son's  adventures  since  they  parted,  and 
could  not  help  greatly  cenauring  hia  rari^ 
ness  for  tnveraing  tiM  hills  in  tbe  Hol- 
land drsss  hi  the  broad  awMhine^  when 
the  penalty  was  so  hcafyi  and  so  muj 
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red  Boldleri  were  abnMd  In  the  coan- 
tiy. 

**  *  Feat  not  for  ne,  mother,'  tvd  Ha- 
Biithy  in  a  tone  designed  to  relieve  her 
anxiety,  and  yet  somewhat  embarrasted ; 
*  I  may  wear  the  breacan*  at  the  gate  of 
Fort-Aognstus,  if  I  like  it.' 

**  *  Ob,  be  not  too  daring,  my  beloved 
Bamiih,  though  it  be  the  fault  which 
beat  becomes  thy  father's  son— yet  be 
oot  too  daring!  Alas,  they  fight  not  now, 
aa  in  former  days,  with  fair  weapons,  and 
on  equal  terms,  but  take  odds  of  num- 
bers and  of  arms,  so  that  the  feeble  and 
the  strong  are  alike  levelled  by  the  shot 
of  a  boy.  And  do  not  think  me  unwor- 
ihj  to  be  called  your  father's  widow,  and 
jour  mother,  because  I  speak  thus ;  for 
God  knoweth,  that,  man  to  man,  I  would 
peril  thee  against  the  best  in  Breadal- 
Dane,  and  broad  Lome  besides.* 

"  '  1  assure  you,  my  dearest  mother,* 
replied  Hamisb,  '  that  I  am  in  no  dan- 
ger. But  have  you  seen  ^lacPhadraick, 
mother,  and  what  haa  he  said  to  you  on 
my  account  ?* 

"  *  Silver  he  left  me  in  plenty,  Ila- 
mish ;  but  the  best  of  his  comfort  was, 
chat  you  were  well,  and  would  see  me 
■oon.  But  beware  of  MacPhadraicV,  my 
■on;  for  when  he  called  himself  the 
friend  of  your  &ther,  he  better  loved  the 
nost  worthless  stirk  in  his  herd,  than  he 
did  the  life-blood  of  MacTavish  Mhor. 
Use  his  services,  therefore,  and  pay  him 
for  them— for  it  is  thus  we  should  deal 
with  the  unworthy ;  but  take  my  counsel, 
and  trust  htm  not.* 

"  Hamish  could  not  suppren  a  sigh, 
which  seemed  to  Elspat  to  intimate  that 
the  caution  came  too  late.  '  What  have 
you  done  with  him  ?*  she  continued,  eager 
and  alarmed.  '  1  had  money  of  him,  and 
iTe  gives  not  that  without  value— he  is 
hone  of  those  who  exchange  barley  for 
chaff.  Oh,  if  you  repent  you  of  your 
baigain,  and  if  it  be  one  which  you  may 
break  off  without  disgrace  to  your  truth 
or  your  manhood,  take  back  his  silver, 
and  trust  not  to  his  fiur  words.' 

** '  It  may  not  be,  mother,'  said  Ha« 
miih ;  *  I  do  not  repent  my  engagement, 
unless  that  it  must  make  me  leave  you 
soon.' 

"  *  Leave  me  1  how  leave  me  ?  Silly 
boy,  think  you  I  know  not  wliat  duty 
belongs  to  the  wife  or  mother  of  a  daring 
man  ?  Tliou  art  but  a  boy  yet ;  and  when 
tby  Cither  had  been  the  dread  of  the 
country  for  twenty  years,  he  did  not  de- 
spite my  company  and  assistance,  but  of- 


ten said  my  help  wmi  worth  that  of  two 
strong  gillies.' 

.*' '  Iris  not  on  that  score,  mother; 
but  since  I  must  leave  the  country        ' 

'*  *  Leave  the  country  !*  replied  his 
mother,  interrupting  him;  *  and  think 
you  that  I  am  like  a  bush,  that  is  rooted 
to  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and  most  die 
if  carried  elsewhere?  I  have  breathed 
other  winds  than  these  of  Ben  Cmaehan 
-^I  have  followed  your  father  to  the  wilds 
of  Ross,  and  the  impcnctrublc  deserts  of 
Y  Mac  Y  Mhor— Tusli,  man,  my  limbic 
old  as  they  are,  will  bear  me  as  fiur  as 
your  young  feet  can  trace  the  way.* 

"  '  Alas,  mother,*  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  faltering  accent,  *  but  to  cross  the 


**  *  The  sea !  who  am  I  that  1  should 
fear  the  sea?  Have  I  never  been  in  a  ' 
birling   in   my  life — never   known  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  the  Isles  of  Treshomish, 
and  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  ?*  ' 

"  <  Alas,  mother,  I  go  far,  tu  from  all 
of  these— I  am  enlisted  in  one  of  the  new 
regiments,  and  we  go  against  the  French 
in  America.* 

*' 'Enlisted!*  uttered  the  astonished 
mother— ><  against  nty  will^-without  mjf 
consent — You  could  not — you  would 
not,* — ^then  rising  up,  and  assuming  a 
posture  of  almost  imperial  command* 

*  Hamish,  you  daued  not  1* 

*<  *  Despair,  mother,  dares  everything,' 
answered  Hamish,  in  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly resolution.  *  What  should  I  do 
here,  where  I  can  scarce  get  bread  for 
myself  and  you,  and  when  the  times  are 
growing  daily  worse  ?  Would  you  but  sft 
down  and  listen,  I  would  convince  you  I 
have  acted  for  the  best.* 

**  With  a  bitter  smile  Elspat  sat  down, 
and  the  same  severe  ironical  expression 
was  on  her  features^  as,  >vith  her  lipa 
firmly  closed,  she  listened  to  his  vindica- 
tion. 

"  Hamish  went  on,  without  being  dia< 
concerted  by  her  expected  displeasure. 

*  When  I  left  you,  dearest  mother,  it  waa 
to  go  to  MacPhadraick*s  house ;  for  al- 
though I  know  he  is  crafty  and  woridly, 
after  the  fisshlon  of  the  Sassenach,  yet  he 
is  wise,  and  I  thought  how  he  would 
teach  me,  as  it  would  cost  him  nothmg, 
in  which  way  I  could  mend  our  estate  in 
the  world.' 

"  *  Our  estate  in  the  world!*  said 
Elspat,  losing  patience  at  the  word; 
'  and  went  you  to  a  base  fellow  with  a 
soul  no  better  than  that  of  a  cow-herd, 
to  oak  counsel  about  your  conduct?  Yonr 
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fether  asked  none*  lave  at.  his  oouraga 
and  hli  sword.' 

**  *  Dearest  mother/  answered  Ha- 
mish,  *  how  shall  I  convince  you  that  yoa 
live  in  this  land  of  our  fathers,  as  if  our 
fiithers  were  yet  living  ?  You  walk  as  it 
were  in  a  dream,  surrounded  by  the  phan- 
toms of  those  who  have  been  long  with 
the  dead.  When  my  &ther  lived  and 
fought,  the  great  respected  the  Man  of 
Uie  strong  right  hand,  and  the  rich  feared 
hbn.  He  had  protection  from  MacAUan 
Mhor,  and  from  Caberfae,  and  tribute 
from  meaner  men.  That  is  ended,  and 
his  son  would  only  earn  a  disgraceful  and 
unpitied  death,  by  the  practices  which 
gave  his  father  credit  and  power  among 
fliose  who  wear  the  breacan.  The  land 
is  conquered— its  lights  are  quenched,— 
Glengary,  Lochiel,  Perth,  Lord  Lewis, 
all  the  high  chiefs  are  dead  or  in  exile— 
We  may  mourn  for  it,  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  Bonnet,  broadsword,  and  spor- 
lan— power,  strength,  and  wealth,  were 
all  lost  on  Drummossie-muir.* 

«« «  It  is  fiUse  !*  said  Elapat,  fiercely ; 
'  yon,  and  such  like  dastardly  spirits,  are 
queHed  by  your  own  foint  hearts,  not  by 
the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  you  are  like 
Che  fearful  waterfowl,  to  whom  the  least 
doud  in  the  sky  seems  the  shadow  of  the 
•agle.* 

**  *  Mother,'  said  Hamish,  proudly,  *  lay 
4iDt  fiiint  heart  to  my  charge.  I  go  where 
men  are  wanted  who  have  strong  arms 
and  bold  hearts  too.  I  leave  a  desert,  for 
a  land  where  I  may  gather  fame.* 

"  '  And  you  leave  your  mother  to  pe- 
rish in  want,  age»  and  solitude,*  said  £U 
apat,  essaying  successively  every  means 
of  moving  a  resolution,  which  she  began 
to  see  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  she 
had  at  first  thought 

* '  Not  so,  neither,*  he  answered ;  '  I 
leave  you  to  comfort  and  certainty,  which 
jou  have  yet  never  known.  Barcaldine*8 
aon  is  made  a  leader,  and  with  him  I  have 
enrolled  mjrself ;  MacPhadraick  acts  for 
bim,  and  raises  men,  and  finds  his  own 
in  it' 

** '  That  is  the  truest  word  of  the  tale, 
were  all  the  rest  as  fidse  as  hell,'  said  the 
old  woman,  bitterly. 

** '  But  we  are  to  find  our  good  in  it 
also,'  continued  Hamish ;  '  for  Barcal- 
dine  is  to  give  you  a  shieling  in  his  wood 
of  Letter- findreight,  with  grass  for  your 
goats^  and  a  cow,  when  you  please  to 
have  one,  on  the  common ;  and  my  own 
pay,  dearest  mother,  though  I  am  far 
away,  will  do  more  tlian  provide  you  with 
meal,  and  witli  oil  else  you  can  want. 
Ho  not  feu  for  me.  I  enter  a  private 
gentleman;   but  I  will  return,  \(  Yiard 


fighting  and  legular  duty  am  deasnt 
it,  an  officer,  and  with  half  a  doUar  a- 
day.' 

** '  Poor  child !— '  replied  El^at,  na 
tone  of  pity  mingled  with  contempti  *  ui 
you  trust  MacPhadraick  V 

**  <  1  might,  mother—'  aaid  Hamid^ 
the  dark  red  colour  of  Itis  raee  cmasiay 
his  forehead  and  cheeks,  '  ibr  MacFh^ 
draick  knows  the  blood  which  flows  ia 
my  veins,  and  is  aware,  that  ahoold  he 
break  trust  with  you,  he  might  count  tbf 
days  which  could  bring  Hamish  bads  t9 
Breadalbane,  and  number  those  of  his  1^ 
within  three  suns  more.  I  irould  Idl 
him  at  his  own  hearth,  did  lie  break  lus 
word  with  me— I  would*  by  tlie  grot 
Being  who  made  us  both  1* 

"  The  look  and  attitude  of  tlie  yonag 
soldier  for  a  moment  overawed  Elspat; 
she  was  unused  to  see  him  express  a 
deep  and  bitter  mood,  which  remiadri 
her  so  strongly  pf  his  ftther,  but  she  re» 
aumed  her  remonstrances  in  tlie  same 
taunting  manner  in  which  ahe  had  eooiF 
menced  them. 

'* '  Poor  boy !'  ahe  said ;   '  and  pm 
think  that  at  the  distance  of  lialf  the 
worid  your  threats  will  lie  beard  or 
thought  of!   But,  go— ^o— place  your 
neck  under  him   of   Hanover's  yoka^ 
against  whom  every  true  Gael  fou^  to 
the  death*-Go,  disown  the  royal  Stuaii 
for  whom  your  lacheiv  and  lus  ftdier^ 
and  your  mother's  fiithers,  have  crimson- 
ed many  a  field  with  their  blood.~-Go, 
put  your  head  under  the  belt  of  one  of 
the  race  of  Dermid,  whose  children  mar- 
dered — Yes,*  she  added,  with  a  wild 
shriek,  <  murdered  your  mother's  fkthers 
in  their  peaceful  dwellings  at  Gleneoe ! 
Yes,'  she  again  exclaimed  with  a  wilder 
and  shriller  scream, '  I  was  thennnbonv 
but  my  mother  has  told  me    and  I  s^ 
tended  to  the  voice  of  m^  mother— veil 
I  remember  her  words  !-»They  casse  is 
peace,  and  were  received  in  friendship, 
and  blood  and  fire  arose,  and  acieanisaiKl 
murder  !* 

« <  Mother,*  answered  Hamish,  bovb- 
fully,  but  with  a  decided  toncw  'all  thst 
I  have  thought  over— 4bere  is  notadnp 
of  the  blood  of  Gleneoe  on  the  noble 
hand  of  Barcaldine— with  the  unhsp|i|y 
house  of  Glenlyon  the  eurae  remaini, 
and  on  them  God  hath  avenged  it* 

•<  <  You  speak  like  the  Saxon  prieit 
already,'  replied  his  mother ;  *  will  70a 
not  better  stay,  and  ask  a  kirk  from  Bbc- 
AUan  Mhor,  that  you  may  preach  for- 
giveness to  the  race  of  I>enmd  ?' 

" '  Yesterday  was  yesterday,'  answered 

Hamish,  *  and  to-day  ia  to-day.  When  the 

c\aTM  %gt«  tTQa\i«^  wA  ^^lafouiidcd  toge- 
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tter,  it  It  wsU  tna  wke  dMt  their  iMitnda 
mad  their  fnidt  should  not  tunrhre  their 
lodepeadeiioe  and  their  power.  He  that 
cannot  execute  vengeance  lUce  a  man, 
ibonid  not  liaihour  useleee  enmity  lilce  a 
cniTen.  Mother,  young  Barcaldine  if 
true  and  iNmve ;  I  know  that  HacFha- 
dnddi  eouneelled  him  that  he  should 
act  let  me  take  leave  of  yon,  lest  yon 
diiinaded  me  from  my  purpose;  but  ho 
aaid,  *  Hamish  MacTavish  is  the  son  of 
a  bnve  man,  and  he  will  not  break  hia 
wofd.*  Mother,  Barcaldine  leads  an 
hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  the 
Gael  in  their  native  dress,  and  with  their 
flitbers*  arms— heart  to  heart— aboulder 
to  ahooldeZi  I  have  sworn  to  go  with 
him'— He  has  trusted  me^  and  I  will  trust 
Urn.* 

*<  At  this  rq>^,  BO  iinnly  and  resolvedly 
pronounced,  Elspat  remained  like  one 
tbonderBtmek,  and  sunk  in  despair.  The 
aiguments  which  she  had  considered  ao 
irresistiUy  conclusive,  had  recoiled  like 
n  wave  from  a  rock.  After  a  long  pause, 
she  filled  her  son's  qnaigfa,  and  presented 
it  to  Mm  with  an  air  of  deje^ed  deie« 
fence  and  submisskm. 

«« <  Drink,*  she  said,  '  to  thy  (kther's 
foof-tree^  ere  you  leave  It  for  ever  i  and 
tell  me,— «ince  the  chains  of  a  new  King, 
and  of  a  new  Chief,  irtiom  your  fathers 
knew  not  save  aa  mortal  enemies,  aiu 
tetened  upon  the  limbs  of  your  father'a 
aon,— 4ell  me  how  many  links  you  count 
upon  them?* 

**  Hamish  took  the  cup,  but  looked  at 
her  asif  wicertain  of  her  meaning.  She 
proceeded  in  a  raised  voice :  '  Tell  me»' 
she  said,  *  for  1  have  a  right  to  know,  for 
how  many  days  the  wUl  of  those  you 
have  made  your  masters  permits  me  to 
look  upon  you?— In  other  wordi^  how 
many  are  the  days  of  my  life  ?  for  when 
you  leave  me,  the  earth  has  nought  be- 
sides worth  li^ng  for  !* 

«  ■  Motlier,*  replied  Hamish  MacTa* 
visht '  fbr  six  dsys  I  may  remain  with  you, 
and  if  you  will  set  out  with  me  on  the 
fifth,  I  will  eonduct  you  in  safety  to  your 
new  dwelling.  But  if  you  remain  here, 
then  will  I  depart  on  the  seventh  by 
day-break— then,  as  at  the  hut  moment, 
1  mm  set  out  for  Dunbarton,  for  if  I 
appear  not  on  the  eighth  day,  I  am  sub- 
ject to  punishment  as  a  deserter,  and  am 
dishonoured  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 


•  «  Tour  father^s  lioot,*  she  answered, 
*  was  free  as  the  wind  on  the  heath— 4t 
were  as  vain  to  say  to  hhn  where  goest 
fhou,  as  to  ask  that  viewless  driver  of 
thedoudsbirtiefefofeblowestthiML  Tell 
me  under  what  pcnal^  thou  BOtty-« 
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sinee  go  thon  matt^  and  go  thou  wilt-* 
return  to  thy  thraldom.* 

<*  *  Gall  it  not  thraMom,  mother.  It  la 
the  service  of  an  honourable  aoldier-* 
the  only  service  which  is  now  open  lo 
the  son  of  MaclVivish  Mhor.* 

**  *  Yet  say  what  is  the  penalty  if  tboa 
sbouldst  not  return  ?'  replied  Elspat; 

**  *  Military  punishment  as  a  deserter,* 
answered  Hamteh;  writhing,  however^ 
as  his  mother  failed  not  to  observe,  un« 
der  some  internal  feelings,  which  she  re- 
solved to  probe  to  the  uttermost. 

*<  <  And  that,*  she  said,  with  assumed 
calmness,  which  her  glancing  eye  dis- 
owned, '  is  the  punishment  of  a  disobe* 
dient  hound,  is  it  not?' 

*< '  Ask  me  no  more,  mother,*  said 
Hamirii ;  *  the  punishment  is  nothing  to 
one  who  will  never  deserve  it' 

« <  To  me  it  is  something,*  replied 
Elspat, '  since  I  know  better  than  thou, 
that  where  there  is  power  to  inflict  there 
is  often  the  will  to  do  ao  without  canae. 
I  would  pray  fbr  thee,  Hamish,  and  I 
must  know  against  what  evils  I  should 
beseech  Him  who  leaves  none  ungnard* 
ed,  to  protect  thy  youth  and  simplicity.* 

•*  *  Mother,*  said  Hamish, « it  signiflea 
little  to  what  a  criminal  may  be  expose^ 
if  a  man  is  determined  not  to  be  such. 
Our  Highland  chieCs  used  also  to  punlah 
their  vassals^  and,  as  I  have  heard,  se- 
Tcrely — ^Was  it  not  Lachkn  Maelaa 
whom  we  remember  of  old,  whoae  head 
was  struck  off  by  order  of  his  chieftain 
for  shooting  at  the  stag  before  him  V 

•*  *  Ay/  said  Elspat,  <  and  right  he  had 
to  lose  it,  since  he  dishonoured  the  fi^ 
ther  of  the  people  even  in  the  hct  of  tho 
assembled  clan.  But  the  chiefo  wen 
noble  in  their  ire— they  punished  with 
the  sharp  blade,  and  not  with  the  batten. 
Their  punishments  drew  blood,  but  they 
did  not  infer  dishonour.  Canst  thou  say 
the  same  for  the  laws  under  whoae  yoke 
thou  hast  pkced  thy  free-bom  neck  ?* 

*<  *  I  cannot — mother — I  cannot,*  aaid 
Hamish,  mournfully.  *  I  saw  them  pu- 
nish a  Sassenach  for  deserting,  as  they 
called  it,  his  banner.  He  was  aeouiged 
—I  own  it— scourged  like  a  hound  who 
has  offended  an  imperious  master.  I  waa 
sick  at  the  sight— I  confess  it.  Bnt  the 
punishment  of  dogs  is  only  for  thoee 
worse  than  dogs,  who  know  not  how  to 
keep  their  AitL* 

**  •  To  this  infamy,  however,  thou  hast 
aul^jected  thyself  Hamish,'  replied  El- 
spat, '  if  thou  shouldst  give,  or  thy  ofSoera 
take  measure  of  •offence  against  thee.*— 
I  speak  no  more  to  thee  on  thy  pnrpoaOi 
Were  the  aixth  dvy  {TOUi  ^>ft  vnntoii' 
•on  ny  dyin^  4i?|««nAL^3t^»ai'W9^^A 
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to  dose  miiie  ejes,  thou  wouldtt  run  the 
risk  of  being  lashed  like  a  dog  at  a  post 
•i^ycs !  unless  thou  hadst  the  gallant 
heart  to  leave  me  to  die  alone,  and  upon 
iny  desolate  hearth,  the  last  spark  of  ihy 
father's  fire,  and  of  tliy  forsaken  mother's 
life,  to  be  extiiiguished  together  I'— Ha- 
mlsh  traversed  the  hut  with  an  impatient 
and  angry  pace* 

**  *  Mother,*  he  said  at  length,  '  con. 
eerii  not  yourself  about  such  things.  I 
cannot  be  subjected  to  such  infiimy,  for 
never  will  I  deserve  it;  and  were  I 
tlireatened  with  it,  I  should  know  how 
to  die  before  I  was  so  fifur  dishonoured  .* 

"  *  There  spoke  the  son  of  the  hus- 
band of  my  heart !  *  replied  Elspat ;  and 
she  changed  the  discourse,  and  seemed 
to  listen  in  melancholy  acquiescence) 
when  her  son  reminded  her  how  short 
tlie  time  was  which  they  were  permitted 
to  pass  in  each  other's  society,  and  en- 
treated  that  it  might  be  spent  without 
useless  and  unpleasant  recollections  re- 
specting the  circumstances  under  which 
they  must  soon  be  separated." 


Elspat  was  now  satisfied  tbtt^  with- 
out  desperate  resource  or  spell^  her 
JIamish  Bean  was  lost  to  her  for  ever. 
Ilcr  attachment  to  this  her  sole  off- 
spring, whom  she  had  borne  off  from  the 
Sidicr  Roy,  on  her  blood- stained  bosom, 
ivhile  the  fierce  eyes  of  his  murdered 
father  were  getting  glazed  in  deaths 
*'  resembled  the  instinctive  fondness 
of  the  animal  race  for  their  ofispring, 
and  diving  little  farther  into  futurity 
than  one  of  the  inferior  creatures,  she 
only  ftlty  that  to  be  separated  from 
Hamish  was  to  die/'  Her  whole  life 
had  been  a  life  of  cruel  craft  and 
fierce  dissimulation  ;  and  deceit,  and 
fiilsehood,  and  perjury,  were  to  her 
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gnawing  her  beart.  whhoai  irawliMii 
mixing  mysterioauy  with  the  whole 
frame  of  her  being,  and  rendering  her,, 
with  shattered  reason,  an  inunonl 
agent  in  the  haunted  solitude  of  thatoft- 
trodden  place  P  All  lonely,  destitate, 
wicked,  world-abandoned  old  women 
are,  in  a  certain  melancholT  meanre, 
mad, — and  like  mad  folks  ao  theract, 
when  their  familiar  demon  snddeiily 
seizes  on  them  in  some  fated  hour, 
and  half  drags  them,  as  if  by  the  hair 
of  the  head,  half  impels  them^  ai  b^ 
a  hellish  blast  blown  through  thai 
hearts,  into  the  perpetration  of  aome 
hideous  and  terrible  crime.    There* 
fore,  we  hold  that  madness  was  brew- 
ing in  the  bubbling  turmoil  of  Elmt 
MacTavish's  imagination,  on  the  dif- 
mal  evening  when  her  Hamiah  Bean, 
her  Fair-hured  James^  had  muttered 
into  her  tingling  ears,  that,  ere  the 
dawn  gave  way  to  to-moxrow'a  sun,  he 
was  to  leave  her  shieling,  and  with  the 
brother-fiends  of  the  Sidier  Roy  who. 
had  murdered  the  husband  oif  her 
youth — ^his  own  father— ere  long  to 
set  sail  across  the  seas,  to  battle  for 
the  service,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  Pre- 
tender King,  whose  outlandish  race 
had  torn  the  crown  from  the  forehead 
of  the  princely  son  of  the  Lord's 
anointed  whose  sires  had  reigned  over 
the  mountains— for  so  many  ages— of 
the  mists  and  snows. — Yes,  madness 
was  boiling  there,  like  some  dreadful 
mixture  in  a  witch's  cauldron,  till  the 
scum  should  settle  on  the  black  snr* 
face  in  malignant  poison,  and  in  its 
overflowing  scald  to  death  the  only 
dear  degenerate  child  of  her  acenrsea 
womb,   for  whose  sake  she  would, 
nathlcss,  have  faced  fire  and  flood,  and 


holv  as  truth,  and  as  the  sanctity  of    poured  out  her  tainted  blood  like  wa- 
oaths,  did  they  but  bring  the  solace  of    ter,  ere  the  Saxon  slaves  should  have 


gratification  to  her  now  sole  and  soli- 
tary passion — the  passion  of  a  mad 
widow's  maternal  bosom  bursting  and 
breaking  for  the  sake  of  her  only  son, 
who  had  sworn  to  thwart  the  ven- 
geance she  owed  his  sire's  ghost,  and 
rather  than  violate  his  oath,  about  to 
leave  her  to  die  alone  in  the  desert. 
Into  her  strong  hard  mind  so  burnt  in 
were  the  colours  of  the  past,  that  death 
only  could  obliterate  them ;  and  then 
how  was  it  possible  that  such  a  woful 
life  as  hers  could  hate  been  so  long 
dragged  out  through  ihc  storms  and 
snows  of  so  many  winters,  with  cold 
and  hunger  and  tnirst  preying  on  her 
body^^^tLngeT,  hatred,  and  tcvci\|^, 


hurt  one  hair  of  his  bright  and  glit* 
tering  head. 

Knowing  in  her  insanity  that  if  her 
son  could  be  detained  in  the  shieling 
beyond  the  expiration  of  his  furlough, 
he  would  be  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  corporal  punishment — fliofi:^ed  at  the 
halbcrts — an  idea  which  bu  Celtic 
blood  could  not  brook,  were  it  to  cross 
him  even  for  a  moment  as  a  flyiiig 
cloud — she  determined  to  drench  his 
senses  in  a  sleeping  potion,  diatilled 
from  drugs  gathered  by  her  among 
the  rock-crevices,  for  tliat  aecret  she 
had  learned  in  her  former  outlawed 
life.  She  cunningly  feigned  aoquic»t 
QcnQtt  w\\>\  Vi\%  \^&  of  de|iartnie, 
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aooth^  him  from  all  fiupidon  of  i^ny 
evil  design,  by  disburdening  her  me* 
mory  of  all  its  stores  of  legendary  lore, 
the  songs  of  ancient  bards,  and  tradi« 
tions  of  the  most  famous  Seannachies 
and  tellers  of  talcs — such  as  at  all 
tiroes  furnish  a  principal  amusement 
of  the  Highlander  in  ois  moments  of 
repose — and  with  officious  attentions 
to  his  accommodation,  so  unremitted 
as  almost  to  give  him  pain,  and  much 
personal  toil,  selected  the  blooming 
heather  for  his  bed,  and  prepared 
the  meal  for  his  refreshment.  And 
what  if  the  Sidicr  Roy  should  come  to 
drag  the  deserter  from  her  arms? 
**  Tne  partner  of  MacTavish  Mhor, 
in  all  his  perils  and  wanderings,  was 
familiar  with  an  hundred  instances  of 
resistance  or  escape,  by  which  one 
brave  man,  amidst  a  land  of  rocks, 
lakes,  and  mountains,  dangerous  passes 
and  dark  forests,  might  baffle  the  pur- 
Buit  of  hundreds/'  Thus  she  deceived 
him  and  herself— for  the  future  seem* 
ed  nothing— lost  in  the  agonizing  pre- 
sent, which  was  all  one  wild  fear  that 
her  **  brave  and  beautiful"  would  dis- 
appear from  her  eyes  for  ever.  So  Ha- 
mish,  without  any  more  thought  of  his 
fate  than  the  hawk,  that  has  been 
alowly  and  silently  crept  upon  by  the 
fowler  while  trimming  his  plumage 
on  the  cliff,  busied  himself  in  bur- 
nishing his  arms  ere  about  to  take  his 
flight  The  evening  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  walked  down  to  the  Awe,  to 
fish  for  the  last  time  for  a  salmon,  as 
the  means  of  one  social  meal  with  his 
mother,  on  something  better  than  the 
ordinary  cheer — that  meal  being  to 
be,  pernaps— of  all  they  should  ever 
eat  together^their  last ;  and  then,  as 
he  afterwards  related  under  rueful 
<arcumstances,  an  incident  befell  him 
of  an  impressive  and  extraordinary 
kind — who  shall  say,  a  real  incident 
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posed  comrade,  meaning  lo  request  tali 
company  for  the  next  d«y*i  journey,  tba| 
the  stranger  wore  a  white  cockade,  the 
fatal  badge  which  was  proscribed  in  the 
Highlands.  The  stature  of  the  man  was 
taU,  and  there  was  something  shadowy 
in  the  outline,  which  added  to  his  size ; 
and  his  mode  of  motion,  which  rather 
resembled  gliding  than  walking,  impreued 
Hamish  with  superstitious  fears  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  being  which  thoa 
passed  before  him  in  the  twilight.  Ha 
no  longer  strove  to  make  up  to  the  stran- 
ger, but  contented  himself  with  keeping 
him  in  view,  under  the  superstition  com- 
mon to  the  Highlanders,  that  you  ought 
neither  to  intrude  yourself  on  such  su- 
pernatural apparitions  as  you  may  wit- 
ness, nor  avoid  their  presence,  but  leave 
it  to  themselves  to  withhold  or  extend 
their  communication,  as  their  power  may 
permit,  or  the  purpose  of  their  commis- 
sion require. 

«<  Upon  an  elevated  knoll  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  just  where  the  pathway  turned 
down  to  £l8pat'8  hut,  the  stranger  made 
a  pause,  and  seemed  to  await  Hamish's 
coming  up.  Hamish,  on  his  part,  seeing 
it  was  necessary  he  should  pass  the  ob- 
ject of  his  suspicion,  mustered  up  hia 
courage,  and  approaclked  the  spot  where 
the  stranger  had  placed  himself;  who 
first  pointed  to  £lspat*s  hut,  and  made^ 
with  arm  and  head,  a  gesture  prohibiting 
Hamish  to  approach  it,  then  stretched 
his  hand  to  the  road  which  led  to  tiie 
southward,  with  a  motion  which  seemed 
to  enjoin  his  instant  departure  in  tbsC 
direction.  In  a  moment  afterwards  tho 
plaided  form  was  gone— Hamish  did  not 
exactly  say  vanished,  because  there  were 
rocks  and  stunted  trees  enough  to  have 
concealed  him  ;  but  it  was  his  own  opi- 
nion that  lie  had  seen  the  spirit  of  liae- 
Tavish  Molir,  warning  him  to  oommenoe 
his  instant  journey  to  Dunbarton,  with- 
out waiting  till  morning,  or  again  visiting 
his  mother's  hut." 

This  is  very  spiritual  and  ghoatlilcau 


or  the  shadowy  shaping  of  a  supersti-     pcw  words  suffice  when  one  speaka  of 
tioua  imagination,  strongly  agitated'  an  airy    or   shadowy    phantom 


by  the  power  of  passion  ? 

**  In  the  path  which  he  pursued  home- 
ward, he  was  surprised  to  observe  a  per- 
son, who,  like  himself,  was  dressed  and 
armed  after  the  old  Highland  fashion. 
The  first  natural  idea  was  that  the  pas- 
senger belonged  to  his  own  corps,  who, 
levied  by  government,  and  bearing  arms 
under  royal  authority,  were  not  amena- 
ble for  breach  of  the  statutes  against  the 
use  of  the  Highhind  garb  or  weapons. 
Put  he  was  struck  on  perceivings  as  lie 
mended  liis  psce  to  make  up  to  his  sup- 


spectre  ;  and  here  the  Appearance 
glides  off  into  the  gloom,  in  a  way  that 
leaves  the  heart  bating  even  in  imagU 
nation. 

**  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart,**  ' 
is  the  bidding  of  nature  and  of  Shak- 
spcare.  Is  not,  too,  the  doubtfulnen 
between  reality  and  unrealityj  after 
aU,  the  magic  power,  the  grand  lecnet 
of  the  preternatural  ?  Com  and  dilll, 
on  its  momentary  return  to  this  outer 
world,  secma  cvcuihetkVoAvii'jXMBi^mi^ 
of  the  ij^ovi^Yvom  ^Ctv^>^Ti^f«i%\a«»«»' 
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erf«tlwr4(m  will  not  loftr  to  UeitUl 
e?cn  in  the  blood  J  gnte.  SpiritawiU 
not  aniwer  you,  when  witn  a  loud 
Toioe  yoa  ctil  diem  fttim  the  ▼«sty 
deep— bat  the  Celtic  Apptrition  knows 
his  own  time  for  inuing  Just  Tirible- 
ftvm  the  woods,  and  one  warninjs 
wave  of  his  arm,  one  motion  of  hu 
head  *'  approach  me  not,"  is  all  suffi- 
cient for  Dcnign  or  malignant  purpose, 
the  sole  permitted  communication  be- 
tween the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Hamish  descended  the  path,  and 
entering  the  cottaoe,  he  communica* 
ted,  in  a  hasty  and  troubled  voice,  his 
detenDiiiation  to  take  his  instant  de- 
parture. 

*<  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Elspat 
appeared  not  to  coanbat  his  purpose,  but 
she  uiged  him  to  take  some  refreshment 
ere  he  left  her  for  ever.  He  did  so  has- 
tily, and  in  silence,  thinking  on  the  ap- 
proaching separation,  and  scarce  vet  be- 
liefing  it  would  take  place  without  a 
final  struggle  with  his  mother's  fondness 
Xo  his  surpriie,  she  filled  the  quaigh  with 
liquor  for  his  parting  cup. 

"  '  Go,*  she  said,  <  my  son,  since  such 
is  thy  settled  purpose;  but  first  stand 
«nce  more  on  thy  mother's  hearth,  the 
flame  on  which  will  be  extinguished  long 
•n  thy  foot  shall  again  be  placed  there.' 

*  '  To  your  liealth,  mother  !*  said  Hi^ 
niabi  'and  may  we  meet  again  in  happi- 
■ossb  in  spite  it  joox  ominous  words.* 

*«  •  It  wwe  better  not  to  part,*  said  his 
mother,  watching  him  as  be  quaffed  the 
Uquor,  of  wliich  he  would  have  held  it 
•mittoua  to  have  left  a  drop. 

**  *  And  now,*  she  ssid,  muttering  the 
words  to  licrself,  <  gc^— if  thou  canst  go^' 
.  **  *  Mother,*  said  Hamith,  as  he  repla- 
ced on  the  tSkUe  the  empty  quaigh,  <  thy 
drink  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  takes 
away  the  strength  which  it  ought  to  gi? e.' 

**  *  Such  is  its  fint  efliect,  my  son,'  r^ 
plied  Elspat ;  '  but  lie  down  upon  that 
salt  heather  ooudi,  shut  your  eyes  but 
for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  sleep  of  sn 
hour,  yon  shall  have  more  refreshment 
than  in  tlie  ordinary  repose  of  three  whole 
nights,  could  they  be  blended  into  one.* 

**  *  Mother,*  said  Hamieli,  upon  whose 
brsin  the  potion  was  now  tdcing  rapid 
effect,  *  give  me  my  bonnet— I  must  kiss 
you  and  begone— yet  it  seems  as  if  my 
foet  were  nailed  to  the  floor.* 

"  '  Indeed,*  said  his  mother,  *  you  will 
be  instsntly  well,  if  jou  will  sit  down  for 
half  an  boar— but  half  an  hour;  it  is 
dght  hows  to  dawn,  and  dawn  were  tiflM 
•Dom^  for  your  fother'a  son  to  bqgfai 
sneb  a  joomcy.' 

^*l  mtst  obey  yon,  mo^hcc^l ftAl 


caU  me  when  the  flsooB  liseik' 

^  He  ssta  down  «n  tha 
back,  and  almost  instantly  ^ 
With  the  throbbing  ^eo  of  mie  wtehm 
brought  to  an  enda  difiteult  and  tronUs* 
some  enterprfssb  Elspat  proeaedad  tsa* 
derly  to  arrange  the  plaid  of  tha 
seious  slumberer,  to  whom  bar 
gaat  affection  was  doomed  to  be  so  foli^ 
expressing^  while  busied  in  haroOeabhsi 
delight,  in  tones  of  mniglod  tendamsw 
and  triumph.  *  Tes,'  she  said, '  calf  of 
my  heart,  the  moon  shall  arise  and  sst  to 
thee,  and  so  shall  the  sun ;  bat  not  to 
Kgbt  thee  from  the  land  of  thy  fothen^  sr 
tempt  thee  to  serve  the  foreign  prines  er 
the  feudal  enemy !  To  no  son  of  Do^ 
mid  shall  I  be  delivered,  to  be  fod  like  s 
bondswomsn ;  but  he  who  is  my  pleasore 
and  my  pride  shall  be  my  gnard  and  bj 
protector.  They  say  the  Highlands  sia 
changed ;  but  I  see  Ben  Craadian  nsr 
his  crest  as  high  as  ever  Into  the  eveatag 
sky — no  one  hath  yet  herded  hw  Unaea 
the  depth  of  Loehawe  and  yonder  osk 
does  not  yet  bend  like  a  willow,  lbs 
children  of  the  mountaina  will  be  waA  m 
their  fothers,  until  the  moontaias  diaBi- 
selves  shall  be  levelled  with  tba  strttfab 
In  these  wild  forests,  wliich  need  to  sap* 
port  thousands  of  the  farave,  there  is  stifl 
surely  subsistence  and  rafoge  left  for  one 
aged  woman,  and  one  gallant  yoittl^  ef 
the  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  msa- 
aers.'** 

Elspat  watches  her  son  atnCdied  ia 
utter  insensibilitv,  that  binds  hia  fanii 
till  the  dusk  of  next  evenings  end 
the  stste  of  her  whole  being,  now  fan  tn< 
mult,  now  in  a  dead  sullen  calm,  now 
fluctuating  with  uncertain  tiooble,  is 
in  a  ver^  few  paragraphs  fp^ea  n^&kt 
fearful  rorce,  we  verily  believe^  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  other  living  writei. 

"  It  was  near  evenfaig  when  Hafluih 
first  awoke,  and  then  he  waa  for  firom  b^ 
Ing  in  the  full  possession  either  of  hii 
mental  or  bodily  povrera.  fVomhiavagas 
expressions  and  disoidered  pulse,  Slipst 
at  first  experienced  much  apprehi 
but  Bhe  used  such  e^>edients  as  her 
dieal  knowledge  suggested ;  and  ia  the 
course  of  the  night,  she  bad  the  mtlifan 
tion  to  see  him  sink  once  mora  into  s 
deep  sleep,  which  probsbly  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  effects  of  the  drvg^  for 
about  sun-rising  she  heard  him  arisen  and 
call  to  her  for  his  bonnet.  ThiaabaM 
purposely  removed,  fromafoar  that  hs 
mi|^t  awaken  and  depait  fai  tha  a^^- 
tnB%  without  har  knafwladlga. 

«• « My  bomMS-aqr  bonwl^' 
wMb»*VtVi^gaais^>ifon1mwwfl.   Mo- 
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ov  driak  WM  too  strong— the  fim 
-Imt  with  the  next  momiDg  I  will 
•  the  dpuUe  minunit  of  the  encient 
Vj  boonet-Hny  bonnet !  nM>ther» 
t  be  instant  in  mj  departure^*— • 
expressions  made  it  plain  thet 
Heaiish  was  unconscious  that  two 
and  a  day  had  passed  since  he  had 
i  the  fatal  quaigb,  and  Elspathad 
0  Tsnture  on  what  she  felt  as  the 
t  ptfilous,  as  well  as  painful  tasli^ 
laining  her  machinations. 
PorgiYe  me,  my  son,*  she  said»  ap- 
ling  Hamishy  and  taking  him  by 
nd  with  an  air  of  deferential  awe, 
perhaps  she  had  not  always  used 
firther*  even  when  in  his  moody 

Foigi?e  you,  mother— for  what?* 
[amish,  laughing;  '  for  giving  me  a 
dbat  was  too  strongs  and  which  my 
till  lisels  this  morning,  or  for  hiding 
met  to  keep  me  an  instant  longer  ? 
to  ^OM  forgive  me  f  Give  me  the 
t»  and  let  that  be  done  which  now 
le  donob  Give  me  my  bonnet,  or  I 
hout  it ;  surely  I  am  not  to  be  de* 
by  so  trifling  a  want  as  that—- 1, 
ave  gone  for  years  with  only  a  strap 
r*t  hide  to  tie  back  my  hair*  Trifle 
ttt  give  it  me»  or  X  must  go  bare- 
it  since  to  stay  is  impossible.* 
Bf  y  son,*  said  Elspat,  keeping  Cut 
€  his  hand, '  what  is  done  cannot 
ailed ;  could  you  borrow  the  wings 
der  eagle,  you  would  arrive  at  the 
DO  late  for  what  you  purpose-— too 
ar  what  awaits  you  there.  You  be* 
tm  see  the  sun  rising  for  the  first 
lince  you  have  seen  him  set,  but 
lay  beheld  him  climb  Ben  Cruach- 
iqgh  your  eyes  were  closed  to  hip 

Jamlsh  cast  upon  his  mother  a  wild 
of  extreme  terror,  then  instantly 
ring  himself,  said—'  I  am  no  child 
dieated  out  of  my  purpose  by  such 
as  these— Farewell,  mother,  each 
Dt  la  worth  a  lifetime.* 
9my,*  she  said,  *  my  dear— my  de- 
son  !  rush  not  on  infamy  and  rufai 
ider  I  see  the  priest  upon  the  high- 
m  his  white  horse— ask  him  the 
the  month  and  week— let  him  d^ 
ilween  us.* 

Idi  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  Hamish 
np  the  aodivity,  and  stood  by  the 
er  of  Glenorquhy,  who  was  pacing 
ina  early  to  administer  consolation 
stressed  family  near  Bunawe. 
te  good  man  was  somewhat  startled 
old  an  armed  Highlander,  then  so 
il  a  sight,  and  apparently  much  agi- 
stop  nis  horse  by  the  bridle,  aind 


ask  him  with  •  ftOlering  voiee  the  dif  of 
the  week  and  montlu  =  <  Had  you  besi^ 
where  yon  should  have  been  yesterday* 
young  man,'  replied  the  deigyman,  <  yon 
would  have  known  that  it  was  God*s  Sab*, 
bathi  and  that  thia  it  Mondiqr,  the  aeeond 
day  of  the  week,  and  tweaty-firat  of  th» 
month.* 

«•' And  this  is  true?' sudHamlsk     - 

**  *  As  true,*  answered  the  surprised 
minister,  *  as  tlMt  I  yesterday  preached 
the  word  of  God  to  this  parish.- What 
ails  you,  young  man  ?— are  you  sick  7^ 
are  you  in  your  right  mind?* 

''  Hamish  made  no  answer,  only  re- 
peated  to  himself  the  first  expression  of 
the  deigynum— *  Had  you  been  where 
you  should  have  been  yesterday  ;*  and  so 
aaying^  he  let  go  the  bridle,  tnmcd  from 
the  ready  and  descended  the  path  toward* 
the  hut,  with  the  look  and  pace  of  on* 
who  was  going  to  executiMii  The  mini* 
ster  looked  after  him  with  surprise ;  bnl 
althougli  he  knew  the  inhabitant  of  th« 
hovel,  the  character  of  Elspat  had  not 
invited  him  to  open  any  commmiicatioB 
with  her,  because  she  was  geneiaUy  rep»* 
ted  a  FS|>ist,  or  rather  one  indiffcient  to 
all  religion,  except  some  superstitions  ob* 
servanees  which  had  been  banded  domi 
from  her  parents.  On  Hamish  the  Bo« 
verend  Mr  l^rie  had  bestowed  instnie* 
tions  when  he  was  occasionally  thrown 
m  his  way,  and  if  the  seed  fell  among  the 
brambles  and  thorns  of  a  wild  and  unenU 
tivated  disposition,  it  had  not  yet  been 
entirely  checked  or  destroyed.  There 
was  something  so  ghastly  in  the  present 
expresskm  of  the  youth's  features,  that  the 
good  man  was  tempted  to  go  down  to  the 
hovel,  and  inquire  whether  any  distieee 
had  befiOlen  the  inhabitants,  in  which  hie 
presence  might  be  consoling,  and  his  mi- 
nistry useful.  Unhappily  he  did  not  peiw 
severe  in  this  resolutioo,  which  ml^ 
have  saved  a  great  misfortune,  as  he 
would  probably  have  become  a  mediator 
for  the  unfortunate  young  man ;  but  re- 
collection of  the  wild  moods  of  such  High* 
landers  as  had  been  educated  after  the 
old  fitfhion  of  the  country,  prevented  hie 
interesting  himself  in  the  widow  and  son 
of  the  fStf-dreaded  robber  IfaeTmdi 
Mhor ;  and  he  thus  missed  an  opportu- 
nity, which  he  afterwards  sorely  repent- 
ed, of  doing  much  good. 

•<  When  Hamish  MacTavish  entered 
his  mother's  hut.  It  was  only  to  throw 
himself  on  the  bed  he  had  Mt,  and,  ex- 
claiming, *  Undone^  undone  !*  to  give  vent^ 
in  cries  of  grief  and  anger,  to  his  deep 
sense  of  the  deceit  which  had  been  prac- 
tised on  him,  and  of  the  cruel  predtoament 
to  which  be  waa  v«d\&etd« 
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'  **  fiUpafe  WM  prepwod  for  the  flnt  9X* 
plosion  of  her  soil's  pission,  and  said  to 
herself,  Mt  is  but  the  mountain  torrent, 
■welled  by  the  thunder  shower.  Let  us 
■it  and  rest  us  by  the  bank ;  for  all  its 
present  tumult,  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  we  may  pass  it  dryshod.*  She 
suffered  his  complaints  and  his  reproach* 
es,  which  were,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
agony,  respectful  and  affectionate,  to  die 
«way  without  returning  any  answer ;  and 
when,  at  length,  having  exhausted  all  the 
exclamations  of  sorrow  which  his  lan- 
guage, copious  in  expressing  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  affords  to  the  sufferer,  he 
■unk  into  a  gloomy  silence,  she  suffered 
Che  interval  to  continue  near  an  hour 
ere  she  approadied  her  son*s  couch. 

''  *  And  now,*  she  said  at  length,  with 
m  voice  in  which  the  authority  of  a  mother 
was  qualified  by  her  tenderness^  '  have 
you  exhausted  your  idle  sorrows,  and  are 
you  able  to  place  wliat  you  have  gained 
■gainst  wluit  you  have  lost  ?  Is  the  false 
■on  of  Dermid  your  brother,  or  the  father 
of  your  tribe,  that  you  weep  because  you 
cannot  bind  yourself  to  his  belt,  and  be- 
come one  of  those  who  must  do  his  bid- 
ding ?  Could  you  find  in  yonder  distant 
country  the  lakes  and  the  mountains  that 
jou  leave  behind  you  here?  Can  you 
hunt  the  deer  of  Breadalbane  in  the  fo- 
rests of  America,  or  will  the  ocean  afford 
you  the  silver-scaled  salmon  of  the  Awe  ? 
Consider,  then,  what  is  your  loss,  and, 
Kke  a  wise  man,  set  it  against  what  you 
have  won.* 

***  I  have  lost  all,  mother,*  replied  Ha- 
misli,  *  since  I  have  broken  my  word,  and 
lost  my  honour.  I  might  tell  my  tale, 
but  who,  oh,  who  would  believe  me?' 
Tlie  unfortunate  young  man  again  clasp- 
ed  his  hands  together,  and  pressing  tliem 
Co  his  forehead,  hid  his  face  upon  the 
bed. 

**  Elspat  was  now  really  alarmed,  and 
perhaps  wished  the  fatal  deceit  had  been 
left  unattempted.  Siie  luid  no  hope  or 
refuge  saving  in  the  eloquence  of  persiuu 
■Ion,  of  which  she  possessed  no  small 
■hare,  though  her  total  ignorance  of  the 
world  as  it  actually  existed,  rendered  its 
energy  unavailing.  She  urged  her  son, 
by  every  tender  epithet  which  a  parent 
could  bestow,  to  take  cure  for  his  own 
■afety. 

«« *  Leave  me,*  she  sakl,  *  to  baffle 
your  pursuers.  I  will  save  your  life — I 
will  save  your  honour— I  will  tell  them 
that  my  Dur-haired  Uamish  fell  from  the 
Corrie  dhu  (black  precipice)  into  the  gulf. 
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or  mhkh  hwMQ  tyo  nercr  beheU  the 

bottom.  I  will  tell  them  tiiie,  and  I  will 
fling  your  phud  on  the  thonw  whkh  grow 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  that  tbej 
may  believe  my  words,  lliey  win  be- 
lieve, and  they  will  return  to  the  Dm  of 
the  double-crest ;  for  though  the  Ssnm 
drum  can  call  the  living  to  die.  It  cumot 
recall  the  dead  to  their  alaviah  studnd. 
Then  will  we  travel  together  hr  aorth- 
ward  to  the  salt  lakes  of  Kintail,  ind 
place  glens  and  mountains  betwixt  us  Imd 
the  sons  of  Dermid.  We  will  visit  the 
shores  of  the  dark  lake,  and  my  kinaBcn 
—(for  was  not  my  mother  of  the  cbiMm 
of  Kenneth,  and  will  they  not  remember 
OS  with  the  old  love  ?)— my  kinsmen  win 
receive  us  with  the  affection  of  the  olden 
time,  which  lives  in  those  distant  gieos, 
where  the  Gael  still  dwell  in  their  noUe- 
ness,  unmingled  with  the  chmi  Saxons, 
or  with  the  base  brood  that  are  their 
tools  and  their  slaveai* 

'*  The  energy  of  the  languige,  tone- 
what  allied  to  hyperbole  even  in  its  most 
ordinary  expressions,  now  seemed  afanost 
too  weak  to  afford  Elspat  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  splendid  picture  which 
alie  presented  to  her  son  c!f  the  land  in 
which  she  proposed  to  him  to  takt  refnge. 
Yet  the  colours  were  few  with  which  she 
could  paint  her  Highland  paradise.  *  The 
hills,*  she  said,  <  were  higher  hnd  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  Breadalbane^ 
Ben-Cruachan  was  but  a  dwarf  to  Skoo- 
roora.  The  lakes  were  broader  asd 
larger,  and  abounded  not  only  with  ilih, 
but  with  the  enchanted  and  omphibkHu 
animal  which  gives  oil  to  the  lamp.*  The 
deer  were  hirger  and  more  nomeroos— 
the  white-tusked  boar,  the  chase  of  which 
the  brave  loved  best,  was  yet  to  be  rso- 
sed  in  tliese  western  solitudes— the  men 
were  nobler,  wiser,  and  stronger,  thsn 
the  degenerate  brood  who  Jived  under 
the  Saxon  banner.  The  daughters  of  the 
land  were  beautiful,  with  bine  eyes  sad 
fair  hair,  and  bosoms  of  snow,  and  oat  of 
these  she  would  choose  a  wife  for  Ha- 
mish,  of  blameless  descent,  spotless  tamt, 
fixed  and  true  affection,  who  ahonld  be  is 
their  summer  bothy  as  a  beam  of  tbesan, 
and  in  their  winter  abode  as  the  warath 
of  the  needful  fire.' 

"  On  the  mind  of  Hamish  her  eloqnoKe 
made  no  impression.  He  knew  far  better 
than  she  did  the  actual  situation  of  the 
country,  and  was  sensible,  that,  though 
it  might  be  possible  to  hide  himself  ss  a 
fugitive  among  more  distant  moontaiDB, 
there  was  now  no  corner  in  the  High- 


*  The  wall  atf  cm»ldcTed\ni  Oxo  W\^YvVKnAm%  «k  «iMitcm\vQi  \iraK«^« 
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In  whieh  his  fiaher*i  profetsion 
could  bt  practitcd,  even  if  ho  Imd  not 
adopted*  from  the  improved  if  leas  of  the 
time  when  he  lived,  die  opinion  that  the 
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ward,  else  she  hid  toon  beca  fkrfrom  tb« 
bothy  in  irhich  the  hod  left  her  lOil.  It 
wu^rirniittftiF,  for  that  hut  was  the  centre 
to  which  her  heart-atrings  were  chauied« 


tnde  of  the  cateran  was  no  longer  the     and  though  the  wandered  around  it*  Am 


rood  to  honour  and  distinction.  Her 
worda  were  therefore  poured  into  regard- 
less ears,  and  she  exhausted  herself  in 
vain  in  the  attempt  to  paint  the  regions 
ttf  her  mother's  kinsmen  in  sueh  terms 


felt  it  impossible  to  leave  the  Yicinity. 
With  tlie  first  beams  of  morning,  she  re- 
turned to  the  hut.  Awhile  she  paueed 
at  the  wattled  door,  as  if  ashamed  that 
lingering  fondness  should  have  brought 


•a  might  tempt  Hamish  to  accompany  her  liack  to  the  spot  which  she  had  left 
her  thither.  She  spoke  fur  hours,  but  with  the  purpose  of  never  returning ;  but 
eihe  spoke  in  vain.  Slie  could  extort  no  there  was  yet  more  of  fear  and  anxiety  ia 
anawer,  save  groans,  and  sighs,  and  eja*  her  hesiution — of  anxiety,  lest  her  fiur- 
enlationsy  expressing  the  extremity  of  haired  son  had  suflRered  from  the  effects  of 
'xp*^*  her  potion — of  fear,  lest  his  enemies  had 
*  At  length,  starting  on  her  feet,  and  come  upon  him  ie  the  night.  She  open- 
changing  the  monotoiKMJs  tone  in  which  ed  the  door  of  the  hut  gently,  and  cnter- 


ahe  liad  chanted,  as  it  were,  the  praises 
of  the  province  of  refuge,  into  the  short 
atem  langusge  of  eager  passion—'  I  am 
a  fool,'  she  said,  *  to  spend  my  words 
upon  an  idle,  poor 'Spirited,  unintelligent 
boy,  who  crouclies  like  a  hound  to  the 
lash.     Wait  here,  and  receive  your  task- 


ed with  noiseless  step.  Exhausted  with 
hLs  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  not  entirely 
relieved  perhaps  from  tlie  influence  of  the 
powerful  opiate,  Hamish  Bean  again  slept 
the  stern  sound  sleep,  by  which  tlie  In- 
dians are  said  to  be  overcome  during  the 
interval  of  their  torments.     His  mother 


masters,  and  abide  your  chastisement  at  was  scarcely  sure  that  she  actually  dia- 

tbeir  hands ;    but  do  not  think  your  cemed  his  form  on  the  bed,  scarce  cer- 

mother's  eyes  will  behold  it.     I  could  tuin  that  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  hia 

iiot  aee  it  and  live.  My  eyes  have  looked  breathing.     With  a  throbbing  heart,  EU 

cften  upon  death,  but  never  upon  dis-  spat  went  to  the  fire-phice  in  the  centre 

honour.   Farewell,  Hamish  !— >We  never  of  the  hut,  where  slumbered,  covered 

■Met  egain.*  with  a  piece  of  turf,  the  glimmering  em- 

*  She  dashed  from  the  hut  like  a  lap-  hers  of  the  fire,  never  extinguished  on  a 

wing,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment  actually  Scottish  hearth  until  the  indwellers  leave 

entertained  the  purpose  which  she  ex-  the  mansion  for  ever, 
preesed,  of  parting  with  her  son  for  ever.         **  *  Feeble  greishogh,'*  she  said,  as  she 

She  would  have  been  o  fesrful  sight  that  lighted,  by  the  help  of  a  match,  a  splia- 

evening  to  those  who  might  have  met  her  ter  of  bog  pine  which  was  to  serve  the 

wandering  through  the  wilderness  like  a  place  of  a  candle  ; '  weak  greisliogh,  soon 

mtless  spirit,  and  speaking  to  herself  in  ohalt  thou  be  put  out  for  ever^  and  may 

language  which  will  endure  no  trensla-  Heaven  ^rant  tliat  the  life  of  £lspat  Mac- 

tion.    She  rambled  for  hours,  seeking  Tavis4i   have  no  longer  duration  than 

father  than  shunning  the  most  dangerous  thine  !* 

paths.    The    precarious  track  through        '*  While  she  spoke  she  raised  the  bla- 

tfae  morass,  the  dizzy  path  along  the  zing  light  towards  the  bed,  on  which  still 

edge  of  the  precipice,  or  by  the  banks  of  lay  the  prostrate  limbs  of  her  son,  in  a 

the  gulfing  river,  were  the  roads  which,  posture  that  left  it  doubtful  whether  he 

fiff  from  avoiding,  she  sought  with  eager-  slept  or  swooned.     As  she  advanced  to« 

iiees^  and  traversed  with  reckless  haste,  wards  him,  the  light  flashed  upon  liis 

Bat  the  courage  arising  from  despair  was  eyes— he  started  up  in  an  instant,  made 

the  means  of  saving  the  life,   which,  a  stride  forward  with  his  naked  durk  hi 

-(though  deliberate  suicide  was  rarely  prac-  his  hand,  like  a  man  armed  to  meet  a 

tked  in  the  Highlands,)  she  was  perhaps  mortal  enemy,  and  exclaimed, '  Stand  oif! 

deaifoos  of  terminating.     Her  step  on  —on  thy  life,  stand  off!* 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  was  firm  as        "  *  It  is  the  word  and  the  action  of  ny 

that  of  the  wild  goat.     Her  eye,  in  tliat  husband,*  answered  KIspat ;  *  and  I  know 

state  of  excitation,  was  so  keen  as  to  dis-  by  his  speech  and  his  step  the  aon  of 

eem,   even  amid  darkness,   the    perils  MacTavish  Mhor.* 
iriiich  noon  would  not  have  enabled  a        ** '  Mother,*  said  Hamish,  relapsing 

atranger  to  avoid.  from  his  tone  of  desperate  firmness  into 

**  £lipBt*s  course  was  not  directly  for-  one  of  mchmcholy  expostuUtion ;  *  oh. 
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dearatt  mother,  w herfforc  have  you  re« 
turned  hither?* 

"  *  Aik  why  the  hind  oomea  beck  to 
the  bwn,'  lud  Elflpet;  *  why  the  eat  of 
the  mountain  returns  to  her  lodge  and 
her  young;  Know  you,  Hamiah,  that  the 
heart  of  Uie  mother  only  lives  in  the  bo« 
somof  the  child.* 

■' '  Then  will  it  soon  cease  to  throb,* 
said  Hamish,  '  unless  it  can  beat  within 
a  bosom  that  lies  beneath  the  turC** 
Mother,  do  not  blame  me ;  if  I  weep,  it 
is  not  for  myself  but  for  you,  for  my  suf- 
ferings will  soon  be  over ;  but  yours 
O,  who  but  Heaven  shall  set  a  boundary 
to  them  !* 

*'  Elspat  shuddered  and  stepped  back- 
ward, but  almost  instantly  resumed  her 
firm  and  upright  position,  and  her  daunt- 
less bearing. 

" '  I  thought  thou  wert  a  man  but  even 
now,*  she  said,  'and  thou  art  again  a 
child.  ITearken  to  me  yet,  and  let  us 
leave  this  place  together.  Have  I  done 
thee  wrong  or  injury?  if  so^  yet  do  not 
avenge  it  so  cruelly^-See,  Elspat  Mac- 
Tavish,  who  never  kneeled  before,  even 
to  a  priest,  foils  prostrate  before  her  own 
son,  and  craves  his  forgiveness.*  And 
at  once  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  young  man,  seized  on  his  hand, 
and  kissing  it  an  hundred  times,  repeated 
as  often,  in  heart-breaking  accents,  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  for  forgiveness. 
*  FkrdoD,*  she  exclaimed,  *  pardon,  for 
the  sake  of  your  father*s  ashes— pardon 
for  I  the  sake  of  the  pain  with  which  I 
bore  thee,  the  care  with  which  I  nurtured 
thee !— -Hear  it,  Heaven,  and  behold  it. 
Earth-— the  mother  asks  pardon  of  her 
child,  and  she  is  refused !' 

**  It  was  in  vain  that  Hamish  endea- 
voured to  stem  this  tide  of  passion,  by 
assuring  his  mother,  with  the  most  so- 
lemn asseverations,  that  he  forgave  en- 
tirelv  the  fatal  deceit  which  she  had  prac- 
tisea  upon  him. 

"  *  Empty  words,*  she  said ;  '  idle  pro- 
testations, which  are  but  used  to  hide 
the  obduracy  of  your  resentment.  Would 
you  have  me  believe  you,  then  leave  the 
hut  this  instant,  and  retire  from  a  coun- 
try which  every  hour  renders  more  dan- 
gerous.—Do  this,  and  I  may  think  you 
have  forgiven  me— refuse  it,  and  again  I 
call  on  moon  and  stars,  heaven  and  earth, 
to  witness  the  unrelenting  resentment 
with  which  you  prosecute  your  mother 
for  a  fault,  which,  if  it  be  one,  arose  out 
of  knre  to  you.* 

<; '  Mother,'  said  HamiA,  «  on  this 
subject  you  move  me  not.    I  will  fly  l>e- 
^  no  man.    If  Barcddine  shouMicfid 
■ry  Gael  tlmt  is  under  hiaVianiieT,  toe. 


and  in  this  plafie«  will  I  abide  thin  i  aii 
when  yon  bid  me  fly,  yoa  BHiy  as  wdl 
command  yonder  mowiCainto  be  looaeB- 
ed  from  its  foundationa.  Had  I  btao 
sure  of  the  road  by  which  thejr  ar^  eo* 
ming  hither,  I  had  spared  thein  the  pabe 
of  seeking  me ;  but  I  night  go  I7  tht. 
mountain,  while  they  pefcJusiioe  cane  by 
the  lake.  Here  I  will  abide  my  fitfe; 
nor  is  there  in  Scotland  a  voice  of  power 
enough  to  bid  me  stir  from  hcn^  and 
be  obeyed.* 

*• '  Here,  then,  I  also  sUy,'  taid  £1. 
spat,  rising  up  and  speaking  with  aasi^ 
med  composure.  '  X  have  seen  ny  hn^ 
band's  death— my  eye-lida  shall  aol 
grieve  to  look  on  the  foil  of  my  son.  Bet 
MacTavith  Mhor  died  as  becaaie  the 
brave,  with  his  good  sword  in  his  right 
hand ;  my  son  will  perish  like  the  bok 
lock  that  is  driven  to  the  shamUes  by  the 
Saxon  owner  who  has  bought  hin  for  a 
price.' 

**  *  Mother,*  saki  the  unhappy  young 
man,  *  you  have  taken  my  life ;  to  thst 
you  have  a  right,  for  you  gave  it ;  bat 
touch  not  my  honour  I  It  came  to  ne 
from  a  brave  strain  of  aneeator%  and 
should  be  sullied  neither  by  man's  deed 
nor  woman's  speech.  What  I  ahall  do^ 
perhaps  I  myself  yet  know  not;  bat 
tempt  me  no  farther  by  reproachfid 
words ;  you  have  already  made  woonds 
more  than  you  can  ever  heal.* 

" '  It  is  well,  my  son,'  said  £lq«t,  ia 
reply.  •  Expect  neither  farther  eon* 
plaint  nor  remonstrance  from  ne;  bat 
let  us  be  silent,  and  wait  tht  cbwee 
which  Heaven  shall  send  us.' 

"  The  sun  arose  on  the  next  noniq^ 
and  found  the  bothy  silent  as  the  gnvb 
The  mother  and  son  had  arisen,  and  were 
engaged  each  in  their  separate  task— 
Hamish  in  preparing  and  cleaning  bii 
arms  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  bat 
with  an  air  of  deep  dejection.  Elipa^ 
more  restless  in  her  agony  of  spirits  m^ 
ployed  herself  in  making  ready  tiie  tooi 
which  the  distress  of  yesterday  had  i^ 
duced  them  both  to  dispense  with  for  aa 
unusual  number  of  hours.  She  plaesd 
it  on  the  board  before  her  son  so  aooi 
as  it  was  prepared,  with  the  words  of  a 
Gaelic  poet,  <  Without  daily  food,  the 
husbandman's  plough-share  atanda  itiD 
In  the  ^rrow;  without  daily  foodp  dM 
sword  of  the  warrior  is  too  heavy  lor  Ui 
hand.  Our  bodies  are  our  alavesy  yit 
they  must  be  fed  if  wc  would  have  thar 
service.  So  apake  in  ueient  daja  ^ 
Blind  Bard  to  the  wairion  of  Fioii.' 

■*  The  young  man  nada  no  reply,  hot  hs 
M  on  what  was  pheed  befora  hin,  aa  if 
ui  ptiMi  iJcrasiCih^tM  the  aecnc 


L'iroRiefei  qflhtC 
■■der^.     Wliuii  III*  BMrber  mm         "  '  In  the  nuina  ol  HenTcii,  tnultiv, , 

had  cUcn  whftt  had  iiilHced  him,  inrddle  not  nitli  thia  mailer  I'  uid  Ila- 

iafllJcdtlieritalquugli,  and  prof,  niiili.     •  Allao  Breack  ii  a  wiM  man  and 

a*  tlie  concliuion  o(  tlie  rcpait.  a  kind  one,  and  comet  of  a  good  atcn, 

ttuted  Mide  with  a  conTuliive  It  may  be  be  can  pramita  for  our  officer*, 

,  expreaiive  at  once  of  faar  and  that  tber  will  touch  me  with  no  inbmoM 

oca.  punubnient;  and  if  thej  offer  me  coib 

aj,  nj  Ion,'  the  uid,  '  this  time,  finemenC  in  the  dungeon,  or  death  bv  tha 

thou  halt  no  uuse  of  fear.'  miiiket,  to  that  I  maji  not  objecL' 
tgp  me  not,  mother,'  answered         ** '  Alaa,  and  vrtlt  thou  tnut  to  their 

i;  'at  put  the  leprous  toad  Into  word,  my  fooltth  child?  Qenember  the 

I,  and  I  will  drink ;  bul  from  that  race  of  Dermid  vrere  ever  Ur  and  falae^ 

1  cup,  and  of  tbat  mind-deitroj'-  and  "o  aooner  *tudl  tliej  have  grrci  ou 

on,  never  will  I  tute  more  !'  thy  handi,  Ihao  they  wilt  ttrip  thy  tliouU 

t  yeur  plealure,  my  son,'  said  den  for  ttie  scourge.' 
haughlily,  and  began,  with  much         "  '  Save  your  advice,  mother,'    aaid 

it  aatiduitj,  the  various  domestic  IltmiBh,  iterDly^  ■  (oi  me,  my  mind  i« 

hich  bad  been  inteiruplcd  during  made  up.' 

ceding  day.      Whatever  whs  at         "  But  though  he  spoke  thus,  to  escapu 

tt,  all  anxiety  seemed  baniahcd  thealmost  persecuting  ui^iiey  of  hismo- 

t  looks  and  demeanour.    It  wM  ther,  Ilamiiih  would  have  found  il,  ut  that 

a  an  over  activity  of  bustling  ex-  moment,  imposaible    to  say  upon  whiu. 

bat  it  might  have  been  perceived,  course  of  couduct  lie  bad  thus  fiKed.  On 

M  olMervcr,thnt  her  actions  were  one   point  ulune    he  tvas    determined, 

by  tome  intemsl  cauic  of  pain-  namely,  to  abide  his  deatiny,  lie  what  it 

itffnent ;   and  inch  a  spectator,  might,  and  nut  to  add  to  tlie  breach  ol 

{lit  also  have  observed  how  often  his  word,  of  whicti  lie  bod  been  involuii. 

ike  off  the  snatches  of  aongt  or  tarily  rendered  guilty,  by  uttempting  la 

vhich  she    hummed,  apparently  e*CB]>e  from  punisLmenL     This  act  of 

:  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  in  seltdevotioo  tie  conceived  to  be  due  to 

•  casta  tiasty  glance  from  thedooT  bis  own  honoui,  and  that  oI  his  country. 
lUt  Whatever  might  be  in  the  men.  Which  of  his  comrades  would  in 
:  Hamish,  his  demeanour  was  di.  future  be  tciut«d,  if  he  shauld  be  coosir 
i*  reverse  of  tliat  adopted  by  his  dered  as  tiaving  broken  hii  word,  and  be- 

Having  finished  the   task  of  trayed  the  conhdenceof  hiioflicera  ?  and 

[  and  preparing  his  armi,  which  whom   but   Hamish    Bean    MacTavi«h 

iged  within  the  but,  he  sat  him-  would  the  Gael  accuse,  for  having  nri- 

ra  before  the  door  of  the  bothy,  fied  and  confirmed  the  suspicions  whKh 

tcbed  tlie  oppoiite  hill,  like  tbe  the  Saxon  General  was  well  known  to  en>- 

ntinel  who  expects  the  approach  tertain  against  tlie  good  laith  of  the  Uigb- 

flcny.     Noon  found  bim  in  the  landers  ?  He  was,  therefore,  bent  Srmlj 

lebanged  posture,  and  it  was  an  to  abide  bis  fate.  But  wliether  bis  inteii- 

M  tbat  period,  when  hia  mother,  tionwastoyield  himaelf  peaceably  iotothe 

I  beside  him,  laid  her  band  on  hi*  hand*  of  the  party  who  ahould  come  to 
r,  and  said,  in  a  tone  indifferent,  apprehend  him,  or  whether  he  putpoted 
!  Iiad  l>een  talking  of  some  friend-  I^aihowofresialBnca  to  provoke  them  tit 
■When  dost  thou  expect  them?'  kill  bimon  the  spot,  was  a  question  whidi 
Imj  cannot  be  here  till  the  aha-  heeould  not  bimselfhaveanswered.  Hi* 
n  long  to  the  eastward,'  replied  deiire  to  see  Barcaldine,  and  ej^iun  ttaa 

II  ■  that  i^  even  supposing  tbe  canie  of  hia  absence  at  the  appointed 
party,  commanded  by  Sei^eont  time,  nrgad  him  to  tba  one  course;  hi* 

keaek  Cameron,  lias  been  com-  fear  of  tbe  degrading  punishment,  and  ol 

1  hither  by  express  from  Dunbar-  hi*  mather'i  bitter  upbraidings,  stronglr 

it  ia  most  likely  they  will-'  instigated  the  latter  and  the  more  danger- 

liea  enter  beaeatfa  your  mother's  ous  purpose.  He  lelt  it  to  chance  to  de- 

ea  more  i  partake  the  last  time  of  ride  when  the  erisia  should  arrive ;  npr 

d  irtikh  she  ba*  prepared ;  after  did  be  tarry  kmg  in  nqiectatioD  of  th« 

.  tbem  eome,and  tbou  aholt  see  if  catastrophe, 
tberii  an  u*eless  encumbrance  in         "  Evening  approached,   tbe  gigantic 

•  of  strife.  Thy  hand,  practised  shadowa  of  tbe  mountains  atreaoifd  in 
,  cannot  fire  these  arm*  so  b*t  a*  datkoea*  towaid*  the  aast,  while  their 
oad  then ;  nay,  if  it  i*  neeeHaiy,  weatctB  peaks  were  still  glowliv  with 
It  nysrif  faar  tbe  flasb  or  the  re-  crimMn  and  gold.  Tbe  road  wbkfa  wlada 
id  my  aim  ha*  bocn  beld  btUL'  ■  raillidIkiLC»liAviLiiw%J&l^i^^V:^ 
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the  door  of  the  bothjTf  wben  a  perty  of  *"  Do  yom  Btuid,  Anan  Brtack 

Ave  Hfghland  soldfeni,  whose  arnif  glan-  ran,  and  command  tow  men  to  etasd,  er 

ced  in  the  lun,  wheeled  suddenly  into  it  will  be  the  worse  forut  alL' 

sight  from  the  most  distant  extremity,  **  *  Halt,  men — *  said  the  sergeant,  hot 

where  the  highway  is  hidden  behind  the  continuing  himself  to  advanco.     '  Ha* 

mountain.     One  of  the  party  walked  a  raish,  think  what  you  do,  and  gn«  ap 

little  before  the  other  four,  who  marched  your  gun  ;  you  may  spill  blood,  but  yoa 

reguUu'ly  and  in  files,  according  to  the  cannot  escape  punishment.' 

rules  of  military  discipline.     There  was  "  '  The  scourge — the  aeomye    wy 

lio  dispute,  from  the  firelocks  which  they  son,  beware  the  scourge,'  whispmd  his 

carried,  and  the  plaids  and  bonnets  which  mother. 

they  wore,  that  they  were  a  party  of  Ha-  " '  Take  heed,  Allan  Breack,'  said  Ha. 

itiish's  regiment,  under  a  non-commid-  mish.    *  1  would  not  hurt  you  willingly, 

atoned  ofllicer ;  and  there  could  be  as  little  — but  I  will  not  be  taken  unleea  yoa  en 

doubt  of  the  purpose  of  their  appearance  assure  me  against  the  Saxon  laah.' 

on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe.  "  *  Fool  !*  answered  Cameron,  *  yon 


** '  They  come  briskly  forward—*  sakl  know  I  cannot.   Yet  I  will  do  all  I  enk 

the  widow  of  MacTuvish   Mhor,— *  I  I  will  say  I  met  you  on  your  return,  and 

wonder  how  fist  or  how  slow  some  of  the  punishment  will  be  Kght    but  gift 

them  will  return  again.     But  they  are  up  your  musket— Come  on,  men/ 

fl?e,  and  it  is  too  much  odds  for  a  fair  **  Instantly  he  rnsbed  fbrward,  cfr* 

fleld.  Step  back  within  the  hut,  my  son,  tending  his  arm  as  if  to  pnah  aside  the 

nnd  shoot  firom  the  loophole  beside  the  young  man's  levelled  firelock.     Elspat 

door.  Two  you  may  bring  down  ere  they  exclaimed,  *  Now,  spare  not  your  fitther^s 

^it  the  high  road  for  the  footpath-— there  blood  to  defend  your  Cather^a  hearth!* 

will  remain  but  three ;  and  your  ftither,  Hamisli  fired  his  piece,  and  Cameron 
with  my  aid,  has  often  stood  against  that  ^  dropped  dead.    All  theae  things  happen* 

linmber.*  ed,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  same  moment 

**  Hamish  Bean  took  the  gun  which  of  time.  The  soldiers  rushed  fonrani 
his  mother  offered,  but  did  not  stir  from  and  seised  Hamish,  who^  aeeming  petri> 
the  door  of  the  hut.  He  was  soon  visi*  lied  with  what  he  had  done,  offeml  not 
ble  to  the  party  on  the  high  road,  as  was  the  least  resistance.  Not  to  hit  motho", 
evident  from  their  increasing  their  pace  who,  seeing  the  men  about  to  put  hand- 
to  a  run ;  the  files,  however,  still  keep-  cuffs  on  her  son,  threw  herself  on  the 
fng  together  like  coupled  greyhounds,  soldiers  with  such  fury,  that  it  nqnired 
waA  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  In  two  of  them  to  hold  her^  while  the  rat 
Aidless  time  than  would  have  been  ac-  secured  the  prisoner, 
complished  by  men  less  accustomed  to  ** '  Are  you  not  an  aoenned  ciMtONb* 
the  mountains,  they  had  left  the  high  laid  one  of  the  men  to  Hnmiak,  *  to  hsvs 
road,  traversed  the  narrow  path,  and  ap-  elain  your  best  friend,  who  waa  contri* 
proachedwithin'pistol-shot  of  the  bothy,  vlng,  during  the  whole  mareh,  howhs 
at  the  door  of  which  stood  Hamish,  fixed  eould  find  some  way  of  getting  yon  off 
like  a  statue  of  stone,  with  his  firelock  without  punishment  for  your  deaeruoa?* 
in  his  hand,  while  his  mother,  placed  be-  "  '  Do  you  hear  thai^  mother?*  mi 
hind  him,  and  almost  driven  to  frenzy  by  Hamish,  turning  himself  aa  moeh  t^ 
the  violence  of  her  passions,  reproached  wards  her  as  his  bonds  would  pennt; 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  which  despair  but  the  mother  heard  nothing,  and  sav 
could  Invent,  for  his  want  of  resolution  nothing.  She  had  fiiinted  on  the  floor  of 
and  faintness  of  heart.  Her  words  in-  her  hut.  Without  waiting  far  her  leto- 
creased  the  bitter  gall  which  was  arising  very,  the  party  almost  immodiately  faa^n 
In  the  young  man*s  own  heart,  as  he  ob-  their  liomeward  march  towarda  Dvahsr- 
aerved  the  unfriendly  speed  with  which  ton,  leading  along  with  them  their  pri- 
his  late  comrades  were  eagerly  making  eoner.  They  thought  it  neceamy,  hoir- 
towards  him,  like  hounds  towards  the  ever,  to  stay  for  a  little  epaos  at  the  vii- 
atag  when  he  is  at  bay.  -  Tlie  untamed  lege  of  Dalmally,  firom  which  theyfii- 
and  angry  passions  which  he  inherited  patched  a  party  of  the  mhahitantt  to 
from  fiuher  and  mother,  were  awakened  bring  away  the  body  of  their  unfbrtuMfe 
,  by  the  supposed  hostility  of  those  who  leader,  while  they  themaolvca  repairsd  to 
pursued  him ;  and  the  restraint  under  a  magistrate  to  stMe  what  bad  happened, 
which  these  passions  had  been  hitherto  and  require  his  instruotionaaa  to  the  far- 
held  by  his  sober  judgment,  began  gra-  ther  course  to  be  pursued.  TIm  crine 
dually  CO  give  way.  The  sergeant  now  being  of  a  military  character,  they  were 
called  to  him,  *  Hamish  Bean  MacTa-  instructed  to  march  the  priaoaier  to  Dun- 
n$t^  lay  down  your  anna  and  vurci^  \NBtoa^V(hwQ>kMav 
derr  ^^TV>iaiwwa^^^UMQlQaiat<dL\\«Mfc 
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lasted  for  m  length  of  time ;  the  longer  inniltiiig  htg,  mj  JUr-lnlred  boj  nay  dic^ 

perhopt  that  her  constitution,  strong  as  but  it  will  not  be  with  a  white,  hanit    it 

it  was,  must  have  been  much  exhausted  hai  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  bia  enemy^ 

liy  her  previous  sgiution  of  three  days*  in  tlie  beat  blood  of  a  Cameroni-^anieni- 

endurance.     She  was  roused  from  her  ber  that ;  and  when  you  lay  your  dead  in 

atupor  at  length  by  female  voiees,  which  his  grave,  let  it  be  his  best  epitsph,  that 

cried  the  coronacb,  or  lament  for  the  he  was  killed  by  Hamish  Bean  for  essay* 

dead,  witli  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  ing  to  lay  hands  on  the  son  of  MacTsvish 

exclamations ;  while  the  melancholy  note  Mhor  on  his  own  threshold.   Farewell— 

of  a  lament,  appropriate  to  the  clan  Ciu*  the  shame  of  defeat,  loss,  and  slaoghtefp 

meron,  played  on  the  bagpipe,  was  heard  remain  with  the  cUn  that  has  endured 

from  time  to  time.  it !' 

'*  Elspat  surted  up  like  one  awaken-  <<  The  relative  of  the  shiughtered  Ca- 

ed  from  the  dead,  and  without  any  accu-  meron  raised  her  voice  in  reply ;  but  £1- 

rate  recollection  of  the  scene  whidi  had  spat,  disdaining  to  continue  the  objurga- 

passed  before  her  eyes.     There  were  fe-  tion,  or  perhaps  feeling  her  grief  likely  to 

males  in  the  hut  who  were  swathing  the  overmaster  her  power  of  ezpreuing  her 

corpse  in  its  bloody  plaid  before  carrying  resentment,  had  left  the  hut,  and  wat 

it  from  the  Cstal  spot    '  Women,* 'Uie  walking  forth  in  the  bright  moonshine* 

said,  starting  up  and  interrupting  their  **  The  females  who  were  arranging  the 

chant  at  once  and  their  labour-—*  Tell  corpse  of  the  slaughtered  man,  hurried 

ne,  women,  why  sing  you  the  dirge  of  from  their  melancholy  labour  to  hiok  a£- 

MacDhonuil  Dhu  in  the  house  of  Mac*  ter  her  tall  figure  as  it  glided  away  among 

Tkvish  Mhor  ?*  the  cliffs.    '  I  am  glad  she  is  gone,*  sakl 

^ '  She-welf,  be  silent  with  thine  ill*  one  of  the  younger  persons  who  assisted, 

omened  yell,'  answered  one  of  the  fe-  *  I  would  as  soon  dress  a  corpse  where 

males,  a  relation  of  the  deceased, '  and  the  great  Fiend  himself--God  sabi  u»— 

let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  beloved  kins-  stood  visibly  before  us,  as  when  Elspat 

man.  There  shall  never  be  coronach  cried,  of  the  Tree  is  smongst  us.— Ay— ay,  even 

or  dirge  played,  for  thee  or  thy  bloody  overmuch  intercourse  hath  she  had  witb 

wolf-burd.*    The  ravens  shall  eat  him  the  enemy  in  her  day.* 

from  the  gibbet,  and  the  foxes  and  wild  **  *  Silly  woman,'  answered  the  female 

cats  shall  tear  thy  corpse  upon  the  hill,  who  had  maintained  tlie  dialogue  with  the 

Curaed  be  he  that  would  sain  your  bones^  deparud  Elspat,   *  thinkest  theu  thai 

or  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn !'  there  is  a  worse  fiend  on  earth,  or  beneath 

"  '  Daughter  of  a  foolish  mother,'  an-  it,  than  the  pride  and  fury  of  an  offended 

awered  the  widow  of  AlacTavish  Mhor,  woman,  like  yonder  bloody-minded  hag  ? 

•  know  that  the  gibbet,  with  which  you  Know  that  blood  has  been  as  fiuniliar  to 

threaten  0%  is  no  portion  of  our  inherit-  her  as  the  dew  to  the  mountaUi-daiBy* 

ance.     For  thirty  years  the  Black  Tree  Many  and  many  a  brave  man  has  she 

of  the  Iaw,  whose  apples  are  dead  men*s  caused  to  breathe  their  last  lor  little 

bodies,  hungered  after  the  beloved  bus-  wrong  they  had  done  to  her  or  hers.  But 

band  of  my  heart ;  but  he  died  like  a  her  hough-sinews  are  cut,  now  that  her 

brave  man,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  wolf-burd  must,  like  a  murderer  as  he  Is, 

and  defrauded  it  of  its  hopes  and  its  make  a  murderer's  end.'  " 

'^'^;.h^.  UnoeUewUhthychad.W^  J^l^.t^'^^T^Z'^ 

•oreereM.  replied  the  fem^e  mourner.  ^  ^           ^  ^  ^  ^„j^  ^^ 

'^'•S^'T•^^^.x^'''±..Stl^^r  »«>?»>••    CnticwebeUevchmT^ill 

of  Elsnat  herself.  *  The  ravens  snsll  tear  ^«^       .         i«i'*j                J_Z-^ 

Su  faiVhair  to  line  their  nests,  befon.  fST'^'T' ^"^ItTI?!  a"^^ 

the  smi  stalks  beneath  the  Treshomish  ^' »°  »<>  ^»8»«  ^^^i^'''^^}^ 

ishmds.'  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^  S^Aty  deep^  sweepii^k 

**  These  words  recalled  to  Elspat's  *nd  consummated  tragic  ctenu    And 

mind  the  whole  history  of  the  last  three  certainly  "whiai  great  efcnts  an  on 

dreadful  days.    At  first,  she  stood  fixed  the  gale,    the  mind  cannot  endure  tbe 

as  if  the  extremity  of  distress  had  con-  Bubeequent  succession  of  otben  kia 

verted  her  mto  stone ;  but  in  a  minute,  impressive,  awfHil,  or  tcmUe.    But 

the  pride  and  violence  ofher  temper,  out-  though  the  thunder-doud  maT  have 

hravrd  as  she  thought  herself  on  her  own  burst,  VPA  we  tee  the  dead,  tn^re  it 

threshold,  enabled  her  to  reply--'  Yes,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  «n 
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interest  iu  thu  wouudvd  living.  In 
this  cue,  too,  Uamish  and  his  mother, 
though  both  doomed,  yet  smrvive,  and 
we  long  to  follow  the  one  to  the  bloody 
grave,  to  see  the  other  enter  the  still 
more  ghastly  tomb  of  her  hopeless 
•orrow* 

It  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied  by 
any  one,  that  the  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  above  terrible  scene,  are 
equal  to  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
dramatic  composition.  Nature  speaks 
in  her  own  strongest  and  finest  lan- 
guage, from  the  first  incipient  germ  of 
wild  and  insane  conception  in  Klspat's 
mind,  throughout  the  progress  of  her 
unhappy  purpose,  during  and  after  its 
fatal  accompndiment,  in  all  the  dread- 
ful dialogue  between  mother  and  son, 
ttid  every  shocking  circumstance  pre« 
ceding,  causing,  and  following  from 
the  perpetration  of,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
the  inevitable  crime.  We  see  them 
both  entering,  as  it  were,  a  boat  cast 
adrift  on  the  stream  of  Fate,  and  hur- 
rying on-^)n— on— while  no  power  on 
earth  can  save  them — down  the  quick- 
ening current,  till  it  is  swept  over  the 
cataract  into  destruction.  The  mid- 
night urgency  of  Jiady  Macbeth  for- 
cing on  her  husband  to  kill  his  King 
•8  oe  is  sleeping  beneath  their  own 
castle  roof,  is  not  to  our  minds  more 
terrible  than  Elspat  MacTavisli's  sor- 
cery over  her  son,  thus  driving  him  on, 
in  the  blind  fury  of  disordered  reason, 
to  murder  and  death.  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  Highland  Widow  drags  to- 
wards her  our  struggling  sympathy  by 
the  £E»cination  of  its  wiklncss,  and  the 
impress  which  it  wears  of  the  features 
of  fate.  She  seems  in  her  distraction 
not  merely  the  prophetess,  but  the 
stem  servant  of  doom.  Fearfully  as 
■he  acts  on  another,  she  is  herself  acted 
on  far  more  fearfully ;  and  we  see  in 
that  frenzy,  a  Fiend  within  a  Fiend. 

With  the  victim  of  this  wild  destiny 
we  sympathize  from  beginning  to  end 

seeing  from  the  first  that  something 
dismal  is  to  befall  him,  but  without 
knowing  what  that  may  be ;  or  if  we 
luve  a  glimpsing  fear  of  the  catas- 
trophe, shutting  our  eyes  against  its 
possibility,  and  noping  Uiat  some  other 
termination  may  befaJl  than  the  ut- 
noat  extremity  of  guilt  and  retribu- 
tion. Despair  suddenly  follows  the 
deception ;  and  the  spell  that  is  at  first 
only  thrown  over  him  by  his  infatua* 
ied  mother,  so  that  wc  feel  as  if  it 
I.  m^ht  bo  again  flung  off,  U  secu  V>^ 


degrees  inspired  into  his  very  heart, 
making  him  for  a  time  the  wretch  the 
Fury  desires  him  to  be,  and  almost  as 
pitiless  as  herself,  till  with  the  con- 
summation of  his  crime  comes  sudden 
remorse,  and  total  surrendering  and 
abandonment  of  himself  to  descr^-ed 
doom.  His  whole  nature  is  distract- 
ed, but  in  no  way  debased ;  he  first 
struggles,  then  yields,  then  indines  to 
guUt,  and  finally,  as  if  pushed  on  by 
an  invisible  hand  of  power,  leaps  for- 
ward to  his  fate. 

There  is  a  grand  unity  in  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  tale,  which  is  never  in- 
terrupted nor  broken ;  Elspat  and  Ha- 
mish  arc  themselves  two  the  only  ac- 
tonk  How  all  we  poor  mortals  feci 
for  each  other's  agonies,  widely  difilr- 
ent  as  our  condition  in  life  may  be,  ib 
proved  by  the  intense  passion  with 
which  we  regard  the  troubles  of  the 
inmates  of  a  miserable  Highland  shiel- 
ing I  We  are  just  as  powerfully  atf«ct* 
cd  by  them,  as  if  "  Tragedy  in  so- 
lemn stole  came  sweeping  by,  and  as 
if  the  strife  were  in  the  liearta  of  the 
kings  or  conquerors  of  the  earth.  But 
to  eiSect  this  is  a  triumph  given  but 
to  transcendent  genius. 

No  one  is  heard  weeping  for  Hanii^h 
Bean — ^no  young  hunter  with  whom  be 
had  chased  the  deer — ^no  fair  daughter 
of  the  Mist  whom  he  had  wooed  in  her 
cot  beneath  the  correi.  It  seems  as  if 
he  had  had  no  other  afR*ctions,  out  of 
the  door  of  the  hut  of  his  widow-mo^ 
thcr.  If  he  had,  silence  and  oblivion 
are  over  them  all — and  when  led  off 
to  certain  death,  he  "  casts  no  longing 
lingering  look  behind,"  the  certainty 
of  his  fate  having  blinded  him  even  to 
the  mountain-tops  which  he  had  so 
often  climbed,  their  shadows  his  loh; 
companions. 

A  military  execution  has  been  oflen 
described — ^never  better  than  in  what 
follows — although^  it  is  obvious,  that, 
after  the  highly  pictured,  passionate 
scenes  preceding,  an^  accumulation  of 
pity  or  terror  on  this  the  closing  one, 
would  have  been  felt  to  be  unneow- 
sary  and  unnatural. 

^'  Next  rooining  as  the  very  eaiUot 
beami  of  sunrise  uluted  the  grey  towos 
which  crown  the  summit  of  that  rfngiilmt 
and  tremendous  rock,  the  soldiers  a?  the 
new  Highland  regiment  appeared  on  the 
parade,  within  the  Castle  of  Dunbaitob, 
and  having  fallen  into  order,  bc^an  to 
move  downward  by  steep  iturcaacs  and 
TivRow  ^wM^pb  v»«%^«  die  external  bar* 


CkrmdelM  of  the  Ctttungolt-  ^S9S 

which  I*  at  ihc  wnf  botten  of  wlifun:wlih  mpccthil  ilnMlon.    WUt 

The  wild  walllni^  of  tin  jn*  «lo«,  ud,  It  Mancd,  almwl   unwillli^ 

K  hcud  at  time*,  intcnhai^ad  ttaa,  the  firing  panjr  tntcnd  (lu  iquairi 

diumt  and  fifia,  whkh  beat  the  aad  were  drawn  up  facing  the  pibenei; 

kich.  about  rcn  judi  dialanL    The  clcmman 

unhappr  CTiminal'i  fate  did  not,  waa  now  about  to  retire — '■  Thiu,  mj 

odte  that  general  iTmnatbr  Id  aoo,'  he  laid,  '■  on  what  I  bare  told  joa, 

icnt,  which  would  probablj  hafe  and  let  jour  hope  be  letted  on  the  anchor 

i  he  been  ixecuud  for  dneition  vhidl  1  hare  given.    Vou  will  tbm  ei- 

?be  ilaughter  of  the  unfortunate  change  a  ahort  and  nilaerable  eiiatenac 

eack  had  given  a  diffeicnt  colour  here,  fbi  a  life  in  which  you  will  npericnee 

h'l  eflbnee ;  for  the  deeeaied  waa  neither  unow  nor  pain — Ii  there  aii^l 

and,  and  beiidca  bcloagcd  to  a  elic  which  you  can  Inirual  to  me  (o  ciecnie 

I  and   powerful  clan,   of  whom  for  ynu  ?' 

Binanr  in  the  laolu.    The  un-  ■■  The  jonth  loolud  at  hii  ilecf e  butlmi. 

criminal,  un  the  conlrarf,  was  Thej  were  of  gold,  boot;  perhapa  whUi 

nm  to,   and  icarceljr  connected  hia  father  had  talicn  trom  Meat  Eag^h 

r  of  hia  regimental  eompaniona.  officer  during  the  dvil  wan.    The  dergy- 

9  had  been,  indeed,  dUtingulihed  man  dieenpged  them  from  hli  lleerea. 

cength  and  manhood  ;  but  he  wm  "  '  M  j  mMher  !'  he  aaid  with  lome  cf> 

en  clan,  ai  thoae  namet  were  call-  fort,  '  give  them  10  mj  poor  mother  I — 

had  no  chief  to  lead  ihem  to  bat<  See  her,  good  father,  and  leach  her  what 
ahe  ahould  ihlnk  of  all   ihii.     Tdl  her 

sold  have  been  almoat  imponiblc  Ilaniinh  Bean  la  man  glad  to  die  than  erer 

T  caw,  to  hare  tumi.'d  out  of  the  he  waa  lo  real  after  the  longeat  daj'a  huul- 

the  rMlmcnl  the  party  nccetaary  ing.     Farewell,  air — farewell !' 

tlon  of  the  ticntence  ;  but  tlie  ain  "  The  good  man  could  Karce  retire  than 

Ji  (elected  for  that  purpone,  wen:  ihe'falal  ipol.   An  ofliceT  aSbnled  him  the 

(  (he  deceased,    deacended,  like  support  of  hi*  aim.     At  hia  lait  look  tD- 

a  the  race  of  AlacDhonuil  Dhu  i  wuds  Hamlah,  he  beheld  him  alin  and 

!  they  pn:pared  for  the  dismal  loak  kneeling  on  the  colGn  j  the  few  that  wen 

elr  duty  impoiwd,  il  was  not  with-  around  him  had  all  withdrawn.    The  fat^ 

em  feeling  of  giatificd  rovengc.  word  was  giren,  the  rock  tuna  shatp  tn 

ing  cninpany  af  the  [eginivnt  be-  the  sound  of  the  diicliarge,  and  Hanuah, 

to  defile  from  the  banier-gale  and  falling  forward  willi  a  uroan,  died,  il  may 

wed  by  the  others,  each  auccei.  be  luppncd,  without  almoat  asenac  ofltie 

ning  and  hailing  according  to  the  passing  agtmy. 

the  Adjutant,  ao  as  10  form  three  "  Ten  or  twelve  of  bis  own  cnmpany 

m  oblong  square,  with  the  ranks  then  came  forward,  and  laid  with  lolanD 

vd*.     The  fourtli,  or  blank  side  lereience  the  remains  of  their  comTade  in 

larc,  was  dosed  up  by  the  huge  the   coffin,   while  ihe   Dead    Match  waa 

I  ptEcipice  on  which  tile  CaiUc  again  Btiuckup,aud  itiencvcnlconipBnlca, 

tioul  the  cenlte  of  the  proccssicm,  matching  in  tingle  liica,  passed  the  coffin 

led,  disarmed,  and  with  hia  hands  one  by  one,  in  order  that  all  might  recdve 

■me  the  unfortunate  vietini  of  m!-  from  [he  awful  spectacle  the  wginim{  wUdi 

r.     He  was  deadly  pale,  but  his  it  was  peculiarly  intended  lo  aflimL     The 

flim  and  hi<  eye  an  bright  aa  ever,  regiment  was  thvn  mardicd  aFT  die  ground, 

gyman  walked  by  his  tide — the  and  reascmded  the  ancient  cliff,  iheitmn- 

lich  waa  In  receive  his  mortal  re-  sic,  at  utual  on  such  occasions,  atilkin|[ 

■a  borne  before  him.     The  looks  lively  atraint,  as  If  sorrow,  or  even  drn 

Bltadca  were  iiill.  composed,  and  thought,  tbouldaashort  awhileaapoafibte 

They  felt  for  the  youth,  whose  be  IIk  tenant  of  the  soldier's  boaODh" 

c  form,  and  manly  yet  submissive  ...            .              ■ 

nthad,  as  soon  OS  be  was  distinct-  ^Vhcrc  wu  the  frantic  motoer,  Bud 

I  to  them,  softened  Ihc  hearts  of  what  wu  she  doing,  that  she  wu  not 

vn  of  some  who  bad  been  actua-  prcscDt  at  the  execution  f     Uilitarj 

iidiciivc  feelings.  justice  ia  twift ;  and  the  widow  of  th« 

cofSn  dcsiined  for  the  yet  living  cateran  was  not  now  the  womtn  ibe 

Hamlsh  Bean  waa  placed  at  the  ^J^^  ^„_  ,.ben,  with  her  inbDt  in 

tf  thehollow  squaie.  about  two  ^^^     ,j^j    ,,1^  ^q,t  p^  „i^  Hac- 

l«,tfromthefootofihcp«ap|ce.  ^aviih  Mhor  on  ihrbrrmat  of  tlM 

«i  In  that  puce  aaiteepasaslraic  .  ■_    cl    _        i  ^r ■  i i  _:ii. 

«  height  rfihree  or  foi,  hundred  """mtain.  She  WH  alMfamiihrfwitll 

lilher  the  prisontr  waa  also  lei,  hunf-er,  and  greedily  bcgmns  ™» *» 

--'■  '  ■  '  ■  "  hci  GoUtarr  walk  acrou  the  moos  to 
the  far-off  Rock  to  which  the.EHdier 
Roy  had  nnici\  hn  via\^  nje^iQUam* 
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And  now  the  is  all  by  hendf  on  the  tore,  and  reflected  how  tnauf  hnm  iin% 

moon  of  Glen-Falloch — but  let  ano*  whom  the  yell  of  the  pibioch  wonld  ham 

ther  voice  speak :—  *^^^  hemdlong  against  fixed  bayonen,  as 

tlic  wild  bull  ruhlies  on  his  eocmy,  niglil 

^  The  minuter  of  Glenorqnhy  left  Dun*  have  yet  feared  to  encounter  those  Tiskm- 
barton  immediately  after  he  had  witncsied  sry  tenrom,  which  he  himielf,  a  man  of 
the  lait  scene  of  this  melancholy  catas-  peace,  and  in  ordinary  perils  no  way  ic« 
trophe.  His  reason  acquiesced  in  the  jus-  markable  for  the  firmness  of  his 
tice  of  the  sentence,  which  required  blood  was  now  risking  without  hesitation, 
for  bIood«  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  Tin*  '*  As  he  looked  around  the  scene  of 
dictive  character  of  his  countrymen  requi-  lation,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  ii 
red  to  be  powerfully  restrained  by  the  strong  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  not  ill  rhosm 
curb  of  social  law*  But  still  he  mourned  for  the  haunt  of  those  spirits,  which  sn 
over  the  individual  victim.  M'ho  may  ar-  said  to  delight  in  solitude  and  desolatioat 
raign  the  bolt  of  Heaven  when  it  bursts  I'be  glen  was  so  steep  and  narrow,  that 
among  die  sons  of  the  forest  ?  yet  who  can  there  was  but  just  room  for  the  w^fi^ijii 
refrain  from  mourning,  when  it  selects  for  sun  to  dsrt  a  few  scattered  rays  upon  tbt 
the  object  of  its  blighting  aim  the  fair  stem  gloomy  and  precarious  stream  which  sisb 
of  a  young  oak,  that  promised  to  be  the  through  iu  recesses,  for  the  most  psit  la 
pride  of  the  dell  in  which  it  flourished  ?  silence,  but  occasionally  munniiring  sal- 
Musing  on  these  melancholy  events,  noon  lenly  against  the  rocks  and  lai|9e  stonei^ 
found  him  engaged  in  the  mountain  passtes,  which  seemed  determined  to  bar  Its  forthw 
by  which  he  was  to  return  to  his  still  dis-  progress.  In  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  h^ 
tant  home.  son,  this  small  stream  was  a  foaming  lor- 

'^  Confident  in  his  knowledge  of  the  rent  of  the  most  formidable  mMnSadc^ 

country,  the  clergyman  had  left  the  main  and  it  was  at  such  periods  that  it  bad  ton 

road,  to  seek  one  of  those  shorter  paths,  open  and  laid  bare  the  broad-faced  and 

which  are  only  used  by  pedestrians,  or  by  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which,  at  thcHa- 

men  like  the  minister,  mounted  on  the  sonofwhidi  we  speak,  hid  its  course  fian 

small,  but  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  saga-  tlie  eye,  and  seemed  disposed  totallTtoin- 

cious  horses  of  the  country.    -The  place  terrupt  its  course.  ^Undoubtedly^*  thrai^ 

which  he  now  traversed,   was  in   itself  the   chnrgyman,  ^  this  mountain  rivulet, 

gloomy  and  desolate,  and  tradition  had  suddenly  swelled  by  a   wafeer-spont,  «r 

added  to  it  the  terrors  of  superstition,  by  thunder-storm,  hss  often  been  the  cause  sf 

affirming  it  was  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit,  those  accidents,  which,  happening  in  ihs 

termed  ChghUdcarg^  that  is,  Redmantlc,  glen  called  by  her  name,  nave  been  as- 

who  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  noon  and  cribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Qogfat-dougi* 

at  midnight,  traversed  tbe  glen,  in  enmity  ^*  Just  as  this  idea  crossad  his  mind,De 

both  Xo  man  and  the  inferior  creation,  did  heard  a  female  voice  exdaim,  in  a  wild 

such  evil  as  her  power  was  permitt^  to  and  thrilling  accent,  *  Alicha^  Tyiie^ 

extend  to,  and  afflicted  with  ghastly  terrors  Michael  Tyrie  !*   Ue  looked  round  in  as* 

those  whom  she  had  not  license  otherwise  tonishment,  and  not  witboat  aoms  ftar* 

to  hurL  It  seemed  for  an  instant  as  if  the  Evil 

*^  The  minister  of  Olenorquhy  had  set  Being,  whose  existence  be  had  disownei, 

his  face  in  opposition  to  many  oi  these  su-  was  about  to  appear  for  the  punishment  ef 

perstitions,  which  he  justly  tliought  were  his  incredulity.     This  alarm  did  not  bdU 

derived  from  the  dark  ages  of  Popery,  per-  him  more  than  an  inatant,  nor  did  it  prc- 

haps  even  from  those  of  Paganism,  and  vent  his  replying,  in  a  firm  voice,  ^  Wbo 

unfit  to  be  entertained  or  believed  by  the  calls — and  where  arc  you  ?' 

Christians  of  an  enlightened  age.  ^me  of  ^  ^  One  wbo  journeys  in  wretchedMSiT 

his  more  attached  parishioners  considered  between  life  and  death,*  ansvend  the 

him  as  too  rash  in  opposing  the  ancient  voice  ;  and  the  speaker,  a  tall  female,  a^ 

faith  of  their  fathers ;  and  though  they  peered  from  among  the  fragments  of  raoi 

honoured  the  moral  intrepidity  of  tlieir  which  had  concealed  her  from  view, 

pastor,  they  could  not  avoid  entertaining  '^  As  she  approached  more  dosely  kff 

and  expressing  fears,  that  he  would  one  mantle  of  bright  tartan,  in  which  the  nd 

day  fall  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  and  be  colour  much  predoQiioated,  her  statBKi 

torn  to  pieces  in  the  glen  of  tlie  Cloght-  the  long  stride  with  wfaidi  she  advaneed, 

dearg,  or  some  of  those  other  haunted  and  the  writhcn  foatures  and  wild  eyes 

wiUs,  which  he  appeared  rather  to  have  which  were  visible  from  under  her  cuIa^ 


A  pride  and  pleasure  in  traversing  alone,     would  have  made  her  no  inadequate 

on  the  days  and  hours  when  the  wickefl     sentative  of  the  spirit  which  gave  aanisto 


spirits   were    supposed  to  have  especial  the  valley.    But  Mr  Tvrie  instantly  knsv 

power  over  man  and  beast.  her  as  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  tlie  wide* 

^  These  legends  came  across  the  mind  of  of  Mac-Tavish  Mhor,  Uio  now  ihililWs 

the  clergyman^  and,  solitary  as  he  was,  a  mother  of  Hamxsh  Bean.    I  am  not  Mse 

melancholy  smile  shaded  his  duxVv  as  V<£  ^sVieitaia  tha  minister  would  not  have  endp- 

thought  of  I  he  inconniMcncy  of  Vxuuiaiv  tvji*  iQ^vV^  m\\sXV!ia<sll^QofcC.Vs^xAir^  ImrkV 
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thn  die  ihoek  of  Elipat'tpretenee, 
arii^  her  crime  and  her  misery.  He 
p  his  bone  inadncdvely,  and  stood 
onriDg  to  collect  his  ideas,  while 
brought  her  up  to  his  horse's 
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Michael  Tyrie,'  said  she,  « the  fooU 
men  of  the  Clachan*  hold  thee  as  a 
be  one  to  me,  and  say  that  my  son 
Say  this,  and  I  too  will  be  of  thy 
pL^  will  bend  my  knees  on  the 
I  day  in  thy  house  of  worship,  and 
d  shall  be  my  God.' 
dnhappy  woman,'  replied  the  cler* 
•  *  man  fonns  not  pactions  with  his 

as  with  a  creature  of  clay  like  him- 
rUnkest  thou  to  chaffia  with  Him, 
rmed  the  earth,  and  spread  out  the 
a,  or  that  thou  canst  offer  aught  of 
t  or  devotion  that  can  be  worth  ac- 
Be  in  his  eyes  ?  He  hath  asked  obe. 

not  sacriBoe;  patience  under  the 


proud.  But  you  !»egahist  whom  are  ye 
strong,  but  against  women  who  have  been 
guilty  of  folly,  and  men  who  never  wove 
sword  ?  The  priests  of  old  were  like  ^e 
winter  torrent  which  fills  this  hollow  val- 
ley, and  rolls  these  massive  rocks  against 
each  other  as  easily  as  the  boy  plajra  with 

the  ball  which  he  casts  before  nim But 

you  !  you  do  but  resemble  the  Rummer- 
stricken  stream,  which  is  turned  aside  by 
the  rushes,  and  stemmed  by  a  bush  of 
sedges— Woe  worth  you^  for  thext  is  no 
help  in  you !' 

*^  The  clergyman  wasat  no  loss  to  conceive 
that  Elsnat  had  lost  the  Roman  Cadiolie 
faith  without  gaining  any  other,  and  that 
she  still  retained  a  vague  and  confused  idea 
of  the  composition  with  the  priesthood,  br 
confession,  alms,  and  penance,  and  of  their 
extensive  power,  which,  according  to  her 
notion,  was  adequate,  if  duly  propitiated, 
even  to  effecting  her  son's  suety.    Com- 


rith  which  he  afflicts  us,  instead  of     passionating  her  situation,  and  allowing 


fibes,  such  as  man  offers  to  his 
ibl  brother  of  day,  that  he  may  be 
ftom  his  purpose.* 
Be  silent,  priest  1*  answered  the  des- 

woman;  *  speak  not  to  me  th^ 
of  thy  white  book.  Elspat's  kindred 
r  diose  who  crossed  themselves  and 
rhcn  the  sacring  bell  was  rung  ;  and 
OWB  that  atonement  can  be  made  on 
IT  for  deeds  done  in  the  field.  Elspat 
ee  flocks  and  herds,  goats  upon  the 
ind  cattle  in  the  strath.  She  wore 
EOnnd  her  neck  and  on  her  hair—. 
twists,  as  those  worn  by  the  heroes 
All  these  would  she  have  resign- 

the  priest— all  these  ;  and  if  he 
.  for  the  ornaments  of  a  gentle  lady, 
sporran  of  a  high  chief,  though  they 
en  great  as  Macallanmore  himself, 
avish  3lhor  would  have  procured 
r£l8pat  had  promised  them.  Elsjpat 
poor,  and  has  nothing  to  give.  But 
Bck  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  would  have 
.  her  scourge  her  shoulders,  and  ma- 
hcr  feet  by  pilgrimage,  and  he  would 
{ranted  his  pardon  to  her  when  he 
lat  her  blood  had  flowed,  and  that 
ih  had  been  torn.    These  were  the 

who  had  indeed  power  even  with 
est  powerful— they  threatened  the 
warn  of  the  earth  with  the  word  of 
moath,  the  sentence  of  their  book, 
iM  of  their  torch,  the  sound  of  their 
I  belL  The  nighty  bent  to  their 
nd  unloosed  at  the  word  of  the  priests 
rhom  they  had  bound  in  Uieir  wrath, 
*  at  liberty,  unharmed,  him  whom 
■d  sentenced  to  death,  and  for  whose 
they  had  thirsted*  These  were  a  pow- 
■ee,  and  might  well  ask  the  poor  to 
rinee  their  power  could  humble  the 


h>t  her  em^  uid  ignonn^  he  vawenS' 
her  with  mildness. 

'^  *'  Alas,  unhappy  womrn  I  would  to  God 
I  could  convince  thee  as  easQy  where  thou 
Oughtest  to  seek,  and  art  sure  to  find,  con- 
solation, as  I  can  assure  you  with  a  single 
word,  that  were  Rome  and  all  her  priest* 
hood  once  more  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  they  could  not,  for  largesse  or 
penance,  airoTd  to  thy  misery  an  atom  of 
aid  or  comfort.— Elspat  MacTavish,  I 
grieve  to  tell  you  the  news.* 

*','  I  know  them  without  thy  speech^* 
said  the  unhappy  woman^*  My  son  u 
doomed  to  die.* 

'« ^  Elspat,'  resumed  the  clergyman,  ^  he 
tea*  doomed,  and  the  sentence  has  been  exe- 
cuted.' The  hapless  mother  threw  her 
eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  shriek  so 
unlike  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  that  the 
eagle  which  soared  in  middle  air  answered 
it,  as  she  would  have  done  the  call  of  her 
mate. 

*'^  ^  It  is  impossible  I'  she  exclaimed, 
*  it  is  impossible  !  Men  do  not  condemn 
and  kill  on  the  same  day !  Thou  art  decei- 
ving me.  The  people  call  thee  holy— hast 
thou  the  heart  to  tell  a  mother  she  hai 
murdered  her  only  child  !* 

*««  God  knows.' said  the  priest,  the  tean 
falling  fast  from  his  eyes,  *  that  were  it  in 
my  power,  I  would  gladly  tell  better  ti- 
dings— But  these  which  I  bear  are  as  cct- 
tain  as  they  are  fatal— Aly  own  ears  hood 
the  death>^ot,  my  own  eyes  beheld  thy 
son's  death^thy  son's  funeraL  Mytongne 
bears  witness  to  what  my  cars  heard  and 
my  eyes  saw.' 

«<  The  wretched  female  dasped  her 
hands  close  together,  and  hdd  tnern  ap 
towards  heaven  like  a  ubyl  anmwmring 
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war  and  dewUdoii,  whik,  in  irapotcrit  yet  turns ;  but,  »boat  midnlghl, 

IHgbtful  ngei,  she  poured  forth  a  tide  of  fiuigue,  (for  tbey  had  waliwd  iar  that  tama* 

the  deepest  impiecatioDa— ^  Base  Saxon  log,)  both  of  them  fall  ia>t  ■■Iran     Wh« 

cliarl  I*  she  exclaimed.  ^  vile  hypocritical  they  awoke,  which  waa  not  till  afto  thi 

Juggler !  May  the  eyes  that  looked  tamely  interval  of  aonw  hours,  the  hut  waa  Mnpcvy 

on  the  death  of  my  fair-baired  boy  be  melt-  and  the  patient  gone.   They  rose  in  tenW, 

cd  in  their  sockets  with  ceaseless  tears,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  eottage. 


■bed  for  those  that  are  nearest  and  most  was  latched  as  it  had  been  at  night.  Thty 

dear  to  thee  !  May  the  ears  thst  heard  his  looked  out  into  tlie  darkncsa,  and  odM 

death-kncll  be  dead  hereaft«:r  to  all  other  upon  their  charge  by  her  naoMb     The 

aounds  save  the  screech  of  tlie  raven,  and  night-raven  screamed  from  the  old  osk 

the  hissing  of  the  adder !  May  the  tongue  tree,  the  fox  howled  on  the  hill,  the  boans 

that  teUs  mc  of  his  death  and  of  my  own  waterfall  replied  with  ita  echoes,  bat  thn 

crime,  be  withered  in  thy  rooutli — or  bet-  was  no  human  answer.    The  terrified  wo- 

ter,  when  thou  wouldst  pray  with  thy  peo-  men  did  not  dane  to  mako  any  fnitha 

pic,  may  the  Evil  One  guide  it,  and  give  search  till  morning  should  appear  {  ftrthe 

Toice  to  blaitphemies  instead  of  blessings,  sudden  disappearance  of  a  creature  lo  fiaul 

until  men  shall  fly  in  terror  from  thy  pre«  as  KLspat,  together  with  the  wild  tenor  of 

aenoe,  and  tlie  thunder  of  heaven  be  launch,  her  history,  intimidated  tliem  from  atiniag 

cd  against  thy  head,  and  stop  for  ever  thy  from  the  hut     They  remained,  tlierefore, 

cursmg  and  accumed  voice !  Begone  I  with  in  dreadful  terror,  sometimes  thinking  they 

this  malison.— Ebpat  will  never,  never  heard  her  voice  without,  and  at  other  timcsi 

again  bestow  so  many  words  upon  living  that  sounds  of  a  different  descriptioB  wtit 

man.'  mingled  with  the  mournful  aigh  of  tht 

She  kept  her  word — from  that  day  the  night-breezu,  or  the  dash  of  the 


world  was  to  Iier  a  wildcmesit,  in  which  Sometimes,  too,  the  latch  rattled,  as  if 
ahe  remained  without  thought,  care,  or  in«  some  frail  and  impotent  hand  were  in  vaio 
terest,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief,  indificN     attempting  to  lift  it,  and  ever  and 


cnt  to  everything  else*  they  expected  the  cntjance  of  their  teiriUa 

«<  Every  attempt  to  place  any  perMn  in  patient,  animated  by  supexnaturalaticngth, 

her  hut  to  take  charge  of  her  mutcarried,  and  in  tlie  company,  perhaps,  of  iome  be* 

through  the  extreme  resentment  with  which  log  more  dreadful  than  hervelCl     Mofnii^ 

^e  regarded  all  intrusion  on  her  solitude,  came  at  length.  They  sought  brake,  rack, 

or  by  the  timidity  of  those  who  had  been  and  thicket  in  vain.   Two  hours  aAerday* 

pitched  upon  to  be  inmates  with  the  terri.  light,  the  minister  himself  appealed,  ao4 

ble  woman  of  tlic  Tree.    At  length,  when  on  tlie  report  of  the  watcben,  cauaed  dii 

Elspat  became  totally  unable  (in  appear-  country  to  be  alarmed,  and  a  gencrsl  sbd 

ance  at  least)  to  turn  herself  on  the  wretch-  exact  search  to  be  made  tliroug^  the  wiwlt 

ed  settle  which  served  her  for  a  couch,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage,  and  the  osk 

humanity  of  Mr  Tyrie^s  successor  sent  two  tree.    But  it  was  all  in  vain.  EUpat  Mao? 

women  to  attend  upon  the  last  moments  of  Tavish  was  never  found,  whether  dead  or 

the  solitary,  which  could  not,  it  was  jud«  alive ;  nor  could  there  ever  be  traced  lbs 

ged,  be  far  distant,  and  to  avert  the  shock-  slightest  circumstance  to  indicate  her  firtfc 

ig  possibility  that  she  might  perish  for  ^^  The  neighbourhood  waa  divided  eoo* 

want  of  assistance  or  food,  before  she  sunk  ceming  the  cause  of  her  i^insppeaianni. 

under  the  effects  of  extreme  age,  or  mortal  The  credulous  thought  that  the  evil  spirit, 

malady.  under  whose  influence  she  seeuHsd  to  havs 

'^  It  was  on  a  November  evening,  that  acted,  had  carried  her  away  in  the  body  { 

tlic  two  women  appointed  for  tliis  mc-lan*  and  there  arc  many  who  are  still  unwillii^i 

choly  purpose,  arrived  at  tlie  miitcrable  at  untimely  hours,  to  pass  the  oak  tMr, 

eottage  which  wc  have  alrtady  described,  bencuth   which,  as  they  aU^ge,  she  nsy 

Its  wretched  inmate  lay  stretched  upon  the  still  be  seen  seated  according  to  her  weak 

bed,  and  seemed  almost  already  a  lifeless  Others  less  superstitioua  auppoMd,.  tkit 

corpse,  save  for  the  wandering  of  the  fierce  had  it  been  possible  to  search  the  giilf  of 

dark  eyes,  which  rolled  in  their  sockets  in  the  Gorri  Dhu,  the  profound  deepe  of  thi 

a  manner  terrible  to  look  upon,  and  seem-  lake,  or  the  overwhelming  eddies  of  tki 

cd  to  watch  with  surprise  and  indignation  river,  the  remains  of  Kkpat  MacTaviA 

the  motions  of  the  strangers,  as  persons  might  have  been  discovered ;  as  nothiif 

whose  presence  was  alike  unexpected  and  was  more  natural,  considering  her  state  of 

unwelcuinc.     They  were  frightened  at  her  body  and  mind,  than  that  she  should  ban 

looks  ;  but,  assured  in  each  other*s  com-  fallen  in  by  accident,  or  precipitated  ber> 

pany^  they  kindled  a  fire,  lighted  a  candle,  self  intentionally  into  one  or  other  of  thoM 

prepared  food,  and  made  other  arrange-  places  of  sure  destruction.  The  clsfgymM 

ments  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assign-  entertained  an  opinion  of  h|s  own.     Hi 

ed  them.  thought,  that  impatient  of  the  watch  which 

^*  The  assistanta  agreed  (liey  should  was  plaeed  ever  her,  this  utthoppj  womaaH 

w»kh  the  hcdiide  of  the  «ick  peiion  by  io8tiDCth«dUughtha,Mitdli«GtiTariflW 


liiBlaiidi— otitiliil;  Dot  tat  t^ 

ind— wkm  dvrated,  or  pmiSed,  or 


CkmiMeto/ikt  Oakmifat^. 
minialK',  ta  witlidrav  benelf  fiom 
if  bo  o«n  lue,  thu  tba  <leuh> 

light  uki  pUce  in  MHUB  Htm     vmfied,  or  tnntlgnnd  lo'tbe  ni 
«,  In  >I1  probUjiUtj,  ha  mwt^     jj  „^r  u  by  the  aliongNt  or  deeMt 
Id  nrvCT  n>e«i  the  c,m  of  mor-     _„,i(„     j^  jo*ke»  uiv  Bor  q^ 

,  hhTof .  t^m  with  the  -hoi«  p™,  „**„p??^*i;rwrij^2^ 

■nd  mo»l  like-  '•"'■8*  O^"  ™*  "T  "*•*  '•■g'I'W 
'  of  the  bigber  wden,  when  diej  wM 
■peik  are  ander  the  wuat  iMpirallati. 
Tbe  bnt  of  tb*  one  ia  not  w  good  u 
end*  thi«  huTowing  trigedy  the  best  of  tbe  other;  end  were  we  to 
Ir,  if  we  cooiider  the  eondU  ain  out  and  winnow  tbe  ebiff,  and 
ta  two  acton,  bigb,  if  we  coti-  tvei,  and  weed*  fVom  both,  tureljr  of 
iMi  eharactei,  and  the  paa^  mcb  woribleta  or  woiae  inlemuKtaTO, 
it  wrought  their  ruin.  What  the  quantity  belonging  to  tbe  forms 
^age  o(  lowly  life  really  ii,  would  be  Infinitely  greater.  We  laj 
)  be  ascertained  before  we  can  nfionionr  own  experience  of  ihepeou 
.  queslion  of  late  much  agita-  pie ;  and  from  hu  own  experience 
ibiloiophical  crLticisin,  to  wit,  moat  each  inau,  right  or  wrong,  diieflj 
-  ;.  \^  ^,\^  r.,^  ■"'inly,  tho  apeak  (fiw  abitract  leaionin^  here  W 
unaitia&etoTy  and  fneonolnaive)  on  ■ 
qneition  of  tnia  nature. 

But  webelio*e,thatiamichacoun' 
try  at  the  H  ighUndt,  and  like  wiae  many 
dittricta  of  the  Lowlandi  of  Scotland, 
the  case  ii  much  othcrwiae,  and  that 
there  tbe  people  nndrr  the  power  of 
ponion  do  otten  apeak  poetry.  Thn 
Gael  arc  almoBt  all  excellent  tpeaken 
of  their  own  langoafiie — and  that  ii  a 
a,  at  what  kind  of  lowly  life  «ery  poetical  one  we  know ;  and  thei^ 
kl,  wheu  eulogising  the  itruo-  ie  no  need  of  pointing  out  Che  inanr 
d  ipirlt  of  ilB  language.  Sure*  dreaniilancea  of  their  condition  whicn 
'ho  has  but  a  limited  ronne  of  long  ago  gave,  and  aCiU  continne  to, 
■^amallvocabulary— and  that,  preoerve among  them,  the  aupentition' 
"  ■  and  the  poetry  of  life.  In  the  Low- 
lands, oaucation  baa  io  raised  the- 
minda  of  the  lower  orders,  that  from 
every  other  cottage  in  many  a  pariah, 
you  may  bring  a  peasant,  who,  "  sit- 
tins  at  good  men'a  feaita,"  shall' 
«Iy,  either  by  hii  geerat  de- 
meanoor,  or  the  general  cast  of  his 
thought*  and  of  hii  fi-elingi,  and  of 
hia  speech,  show  to  a  stranger's  eye 
or  ear,  that  only  the  day  before  he  waa 
t  reaper  iu  the  field,  or  a  plonghinali 
"'    '  ra  Ehepberd«n(b« 


•ell  doubt  the  iDundneai  of  any 
opposed  to  hii  on  a  matter 
laa  necesEsrily  been  with  him, 
ng,  a  subject  of  profound  m^ 
.  That  he  is  right  in  the 
Lhere  can,  we  think,  be  uo 
yet,  perhaps,  he  may  not  have 
witb  anffident  dearness  and 


iated  by  imperfect  conceptioi 
tn  essentially  vulgar  tone  both 
ment  and  thought — is  not  like- 
1  under  the  influence  of  atrong- 
«ion, — which,  we  grant,  is  a 
inauitation  to  all  men, — to  um 
1  oiacourse,  or  give  vent  tn 
iXpiesNoni  that  are  truly  im- 
e,  pathetic,  or  sublime.  Their 
on  such  occaiioDi  will,  ; 
be  elevated  above  its  usual  le- 
Hit  that  is  not  I 
he  nsoal  level  ii 
■ring  an  image  or  a  figure  Bow- 
in  such  lipa,  is  apt,  espedallf 
aaa  theory  which  he  is  willing, 
ler  anxious,  to  believe  true,  to 
lueh  image  or  figure  far  finer 
I  really  ii ;  so  that  be  extends 
easure  or  admintion  over  the 
language,  and  persuades  him- 
at,  when  it  ia  in  any  great  de- 
tloured  by  passion,  it  is  then. 


hill  with  bia  fiocka.  That  audi  men 
sbonld,  widtr  the  power  of  passMii,  ofr> 
ten  speak  poetry,  ia  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, eapeeially  when  we  remember 
that  their  "  bosom- book"  ia  tbe  Bible, 
and  that 
"  Tbe  itrains  which  once  did  sweet  in 

Zion  glide," 
are  to  tbem  "  familiar  as  houaeheU 
words."  Every  pcasantiinotaBunia, 
amt  always  poetry  itself.  Wo  yet  Bums  has  himself  told  ua  that 
.bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  manyof  thecoapaniooi  of  hiayentb, 
ry  best  language  of  tha  lower  what  gentlemen  would  call  downa, 
ot  the  people  in  any  part  of    were  lelt  b^  lam  \a  ^ibNok  wy»>a  - 


470^  CkrmMet  tfike  Omoi^^ato.  Q|«r, 

nay,  saperkv*— DOT  wuhe  at  all  balf  nobody  will  withhold  that  bdfef/— we 

aa  mucu  ddighted  or  astoniihed  with  miut  Deh'eve»  alio,  that  auch  rnnit 

the  WifieMen  of  the  Eait,  aa  they  were  have  been  the  itnictare  and  atyle  of 

with  him>  nor  did  he  hear  from  their  their  ipeech— their  natire  tongne  be* 

lipt  a  language  new  to  his  ear,  al-  ing,  as  all  know,  full  of  fif^ues,  and 

though  accent   and  quantity   were  their  national  character  diatinguiih- 

anuwther  and  more  correct,  and  the  ed  by  great  power  both  of  Pasmn 

whole  speech  pleasant,  firom  ita  flu«  and  Imagination.  For  the  words "  m- 

cncy  ana  its  elegance.  tive  grey^"  substitute  ''  tartan,"  sod 

In  the  Tale  we  hare  now  left,  £1-  of  the  Highlanders  of  tboae  and  of 

qpat  and  Hamish  both  speak  eloquent-  dder  days,  and  with  moal  annnni* 

ly  always,  poetically  often  ;  nor  do  ate  truth  of  Elspat  and  Hsmish  llae* 

we  ever  feel  as  if  eitner  the  eloquence  tavish,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  woris 

or  thej»oetry  were  out  of  time,  plsce,  of  a  passage  of  Wordsworth,  in  which 

or  conmtion.    If  we  can  believe  they  both  the  Poet  and  the  Fnihnophff 

thought  and  felt  as  they  are  rewesent-  qpeak-— 
od  to  have  thought  and  felt,— and 

Exchange  the  shepherd's  frodc  of  native  grey. 
For  roba  with  regal  purple  dnged ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre,  give  Uie  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  Trsgic  Muse 
Shall  find  apt  subject  for  her  highest  art. 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  sluidowy  hilla^ 
The  derations  are  prepared,  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  thi  nasAD  stups. 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
stauoolino  in  vain  with  eutuless  psstiny  ! 

Having,  wisely  we  hope,  confined  the  "  Woman  of  the  Tree."    Bet  it 

our  critique  to  a  single  stmy,  of  the  arrests  and  rivets  the  reader  to  ilpdf 

other  two  Tales  we  have  only  room  to  during  its  whole  progress^  and  the  ca* 

asv,  that  they  are  likewise  among  Sir  tastrophe  is  terrible. 

Walter's  very  happiest  productions.  **  The  Surgeon's  Daughter^  fills 

**  The  Two  Drovers  is  a  mere  evolve-  the  whole  second  Tolume  ;  and  to 

ment  or  developement  of  what  may  be  readers  in  general,  vrill,  we  believe,  be 

supposed  to  have  been  the  real  cir«  the  most  interesting  of  the  aeriea    far 

cumstances  of  a  melancholy  case  of  with  much  of  the  high  imaainatina 

murder,  which  manv  vears  ago  waa  and  strong  passion  of  the  "  Womsn 

tried  at  Carlisle ;  and  tne  very  charge  of  the  Tree,'  much  of  the  more  hone* 

of  the  judge  to  the  jury,  almost  "  in  ly  interest  of  the  ''  Two  Drovtrs,"  it 

icHdem  verbis"  is  given,  with  some  combines  strong  attractiona  of  quite  a 

few  touches  of  more  solemn  and  pa-  different  kind — great  variety  or  Ind- 

thetic  eloquence  than  are  to  be  found  dent,  extraordinary,  yet  not  incredible 

in  the  real  and  original  chuge,  fine  as  adventure,  numeroua  fluctnationa  of 

it  was,  and  cominjg  as  it  did  from  the  fortune,  unexpected,  vet  niUnnl  ca- 

Bns  of  a  most  eminent  and  remarka-  tastrophea— and,  in  snort,  nndi  of 

me  man.    The  tone  of  the  Tale  ia  the  common  ooneems  of  this  inM» 

moie  subdued  and  less  imagioative-*  with  even  more  of  the  wild  and 

pitched  on  a  lower  key— than  that  of  derfuL 
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UOtiM  ITALIG.1^. 


No.  V. 


RiCClAKDA.     Bv  Uuu  FOSCOLO. 


No  liTlng  Italian  author  should  be 
80  well  known  to  the  British  public  aa 
Ugo  FoBcolo.    Not  only  has  ho  ap- 
peared before  tliem  as  a  patriot,  a 
novelist^  a  poet,  and  a  critic,  b«t  he 
has  for  years  found  his  home  in  the 
metropolis  of  these  islands.  Although 
not  quite  aspiring  to  the  rank,  style, 
and  title  of  a  lion,  he  has  flgure<1  at 
the  evening  reuniom,  distinguished  by 
the  imposing  denomination  of  "  The 
Blues ; '  and  has  expounded  to  morn« 
ing  audiences,  tinged  with  the  same 
oemleau  hue,  the  most  abstruse  and 
recondite  beauties  of  Dante's  Divina 
CouMEDiA.   Yet  notwithstanding  all 
this  celebrity,  his  tragedy  of  Ricciaii- 
DAy  written  and  published  in  the  very 
midst  of  us,  is,  we  apprehend,  wholly 
unknown  to  the  mere  Englnh  reader. 
This  unhappy  state  of  ignorance  we 
are  about  jrartially  to  relieve,  by  an 
analyria  of  the  piece,  interspmed,  as 
usual,  with  extracts ;  a  notice,  to  which 
it  is  entitled  by  the  possession  of  con- 
aidenble  poetical  merit,  conjoined  to 
mncli  of  Alfleri's  energy ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  affords  no  unapt  illustra- 
tion of  the  taste  for  bloodshed  and 
horrors,  with  which,  in  a  former  Num- 
ber, we  taxed  the  Italian  drama ;  inas- 
much aa  the  Frotagonista,  who,  pre- 
vious to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  has 
poisoned  one  of  his  nephews,  labours 
throughout  the  ^vt  acts  to  destroy  a 
second  nephew,  together  with  the  fa- 
ther of  both,  his  half-brother ;  and 
proving  unsuccessful,  solaces  his  dis- 
appmntment  by  murdering  his  own 
daughter  and  himself.  Those  persons, 
if  any  such  there  be,  for  whom  this  is 
not  sufficiently  tragical,  roust  have  ap- 
petitety  indeed,  insatiate  of  mimetic 
disasteiB. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Salerno,  during 
the  period  when  the  Normans,  first 
treamng  Neapolitan  ground,  offered 
their  mercenary  services  to  the  differ- 
cut  princes  and  republics,  whose  in« 
terminable  fends  then,  and  loiu;  a& 
terwardsy  inoesiantly  distracted  ftalT. 
Soeb,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
coarse  pursued  through  many  years 
by  those  bdkl  adventurers,  ere,  fur« 
Vol.  XXIL 


ther  profiting  by  those  broils,  thry 
subjugated  the  masters  they  had  fir»t 
servocl,  and  made  themselves  lords  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  country. 
The  fable  of  the  play  appears  to  be 
purely  fictitious.  We  shall  bri^y  nar« 
rate  tne  events  supposed  to  have  pre* 
ceded  its  opening,  conceiving  that,  in 
a  mere  sketch  like  tlie  present,  such 
an  inartificial  method  facilitates  the 
comprehension  of  the  extracts  given. 
To  gather  tho  needful  information 
easily  from  the  dialogue,  seems  to  ro* 
quire  the  whole  piece. 

Tancrcd,  Prince  of  Salerno,  beco- 
ming a  widower,  espoused  a  second 
wife— whilst  Guelib,  his  only  son  by 
his  first  marriage,  was  absent  in  the 
Holy  Land  upon  a  crusade— and  died, 
leaving  by  this  second  union  another 
son,  Avrrardo,  to  whom  he  bcqueatlicd 
a  share  of  his  princiixility.    The  me« 
naces  of  Guelib,  upon  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  this  division  of  his  pa« 
trimony  in  favour  of  the  half-blood, 
terrified  Avcrardo  into  fiight,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  elder  bro* 
ther.   In  exile,  the  despoiled  younger 
prince  married,  became  the  father  of 
two  sons,  and,  impelled  by  parental  af« 
fection,  claimed  his  inhentance.  Guel« 
fo,  then  likewise  a  father,  fiercely  re* 
fused,  taxing  him  with  illegitimacy. 
War  was  in  consequence  carried  on 
during  many  years  between  tlie  bro- 
thers, and  cost  Guelfo  both  his  sons. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  an  interval  of 
truce,  Averardo's  son  Guide  visited 
Salerno  with  pacific  overtures,  fdl  in 
love  with  liicciarda,  now  the  only 
child  of  Guelfo,  and  gained  her  afiec-p 
tions  in  return ;  whereupon  Avcrardo 
proposed  to  setde  all  fraternal  disputes 
by  the  marriage  of  the  young  lovcir. 
Guelfo  gave  a  feigned  assent,  and 
Guido's  brother  repaired  to  Salerno 
to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  nup« 
tials,  when  Guelfo,  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  Averardo  likewise  would, 
by  attending  the  solemnity,  have  put 
himself  into  his  power,  atteroptod  to 
*  poison  both  his  nephews  at  a  baucvafii^ 
But  Hicdarda,  VkAAXn  \\i\Ka\an»Q;^  N» 
save  Yiw  \)i\OLCwrooi«v,Vvx  Vawvox  t'^-co.- 


Jfft 


Oora  ItaUoK.    Hn.  T. 
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ed  only  balf  his  purpoie.  This  fla- 
gidaas  deed^  of  course^  rekindled  the 
^ar ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  tra« 
gedy«  we  find  Averardo^  with  an  army 
of  Bavarians,  besieging  Salerno,  whilst 
Goido  is  secreted  within  the  castle, 
in  the  chapel,  or  rather,  perhaps^  in  a 
Tault  underneath  it 

The  first  scene  introduces  to  us 
Goido,  and  Corrado,  his  firiend,  and 
his  fadier's  best  warrior,  who  is  en« 
deaTouring  to  persuade  the  concealed 
prince  to  issue  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  take  part  in  the  final  battle,  which 
is  to  avenge  all  Guelfo's  past  enormia 
tiesy  and  to  prevent  his  perpetrating 
more.    Guido  refuses  to  stir,  whilst 
Riedarda  is  exposed  to  danger,  and 
asserts,  that  her  perils  will  be  only 
increased  by  Averardo's  victory,  as 
Guelfo,  if  exasperated  bv  defeat,  will 
assuredly  rather  murder  nis  daughtet> 
than  sum  her  to  become  his.  Corra* 
do  proposes  to  delay  the  assault  until 
Guido  con  find  means  to  carry  off  Ric- 
eiarda  to  his  father's  camp ;  and  the 
unhappy  lover  replies,  that  although 
in  such  a  scheme  lies  his  only  hope,  he 
dares  not  even  suggest  it  to  the  tcn« 
derly-impassioned,  but  scrupulously 
virtuous  and  dutiful  daughter.    He 
then  urges  his  friend  to  depart  ere 
daylight  cuts  off  his  retreat,  and  di- 
rects him  along  some  outlet  fVom  the 
vaults,  by  which  Corrado  had  proba- 
bly come,  as  well  as  he  himself  Wbre 
him,  and  with  which  Guelfo  likewise 
afterwards  appears  to  be  well  acquaint- 
cd,  althouffh  nc  had  somewhat  unac- 
countably left  it  open.  Guido,  remain- 
ing  alone,  laments  his  fate,  in  being 
compelled  to  lurk  like  a  traitor  in  his 
«nociitFal  mansion,  not  daring  even  to 
wear  a  sword,  or  any  weapon  save  a 
hidden  dagger,  presented  to  him  by 
Guelfo,  when  perfidiously  offering  him 
friendship  and  Ricdaroa.    He  then 
>aay8  he  will  retire  to  his  vile  asylum, 
as  the  morning  is  now  too  fiur  advan- 
ced to  aUow  of  his  mistress's  ventu- 
ring to  seek  him.    Whilst  he  speaks, 
Ricciarda  herself,  pale  and  breathless, 
rushes  in,  exclaiming  that  she  had  be- 
lieved him  gone,  and  probably  killed. 
He  replies^— 
81augliter*d  to  fiiU,  but  for  tby  sake  I 

fiear; 
Bat  couldst  thon,  maiden  mino»  ever  be^ 

lievt 
}.  should  go  lieiice  ? 
Stccuinh.  GompabBionatvIy  yielding 


To  my  entreaties,  I  aun  hope  ttNa*i 


Now  I  believed,  and  at  the  thought  iCiB 

tremble^ 
To  death  tbOu  ran*8t.  I,  firom  my  dun- 

ber*8  height, 
Beheld  a  warrior,  in  dark  armocnr  dad, 
With  difficolty  wade  the  depth  of  wMcr 
That  girds  the  castle.  When  the  faaokki 

reach'd. 
His  pathway  with  his  sword^  thnMg^  sU 

the  guards 
Opening,  he  dimVd  the  steep,  and  fron 

the  walls 
Down-springing,  disappear*d«-I  dcea'd 

it  thee; 
For  who,  thyself  excepted,  tbua  sbooU 

fly? 
Hither  I  nish*d,  and  misshig  thee^  hsi 

hastened 
To  ascertain  if  thou  unbarm'd  kaflit 

urn. 

Or  to  have  gatherM  thine  eaphlgg  s^ 
Gukl  Another  perlsfa'd  on  thatspoCt 

if  Heaven 
Preserved  him  not  in  pity  to  ny  irtber! 
Rk.  Another  here  with  tiiee  ? 
Guid.  Corrado  came 
Secretly  hither,  to  the  camp  tm  lead  wa 
How  should  I  listen  ?    Long  lie  noagiit 

obtained 
But  silence;  then  laments^  and  SBf7 

words— 
If  slaughter'd,  tears,  endless  as  vaiiH  ve 

his! 
Rk*  Me  miserable!  From  my  a^  to 

lose  thee 
Is  thought  so  bitter  that  *tia  scares  sur- 

pa88*d 
By  tlie  dire  certainty,  that  here  remain- 
ing 
Thou  diest  I  hoped,  indeed,  once  more» 

once  only 
To  see  thee.    I,  thy  faithful  drtgte  guides 
*Mid8t  swords  and  darkness^  fima  tbe 

thousand  snares 
Besetting  thee  to  extricate  tby  stepa^ 
Bid  thee  farewell,  and  never  moia' 

GuiiL  Oh,  weep 
For  ever  on  my  bosom,  and  less  bitter 
Shall  prove  thy  tears. 

Ric,  Distant  firom  thee^  these  tssn 
That  speaking  wellnlgk  dmkc  Bine  K- 

cent8---distant 
Shall  they  less  bitter  prove— Ibr  Asn  tt 

least 
I,  weeping,  need  not  tremble  Icit  thcr 

flow 
Mingled  with  thy  heart's  bkM4  M. 

(woe  is  roe!) 
Upon  my  mother's  ashes  ■  by  iny  frt^* 
GuU.  Not  ev*n  a  single  hour  to  weep 

o\'r  me 


•HovtiM*-   Unto  me  if  crae^  (htiL  dlmkigwa^t 

M  he  ■bbuMtovr'rdttliM  prove  Itic  No^  Oaido  i  lofo  far.lheo 

cdftil  ?  I  M'cr  4oi«'d  criodMlr    Loog  «i  pqp 

when  ne  from  poison  tbos  fetber 

eerved'sv—  To  thee  he4  fiMj  piMueed  »%  Hmo 

■ew  orioiee,  end  deeper  la-  iret                               ^, 

qr»—  TheaUtliercHMel^ndlAtkjyoaibfkd 

'etnponcbjeelfakMidorgnilc  pride 

eperdon'd—oDly  in  the  hope  And  feneroeitf  I  eiw  thee^  Ooldo^     - 

nnj  blttnt  the  eword  of  A«o-  Thou  know'tt  I  loved  liieei  nnd  in  eU 

tab  leneeloiw 

Hter  me,  he  spores  thy  life)  Myboeom  bam*d  with  nil  Its  nellvnilre.| 

n- tlune  tmdissembUng  eonnt*-  h  nnconiplnhiinft  wept  lor  the%  ilid 

00  loved- thoe^ 

thnt  then,  desphe  his  mandator  4e  n  end  eoUtvy  maid,  who  inde 

St  me,  In  love  her  only  sohee^  knoutt  td  tow; 

1  his  Uack  reeorfa,  and,  with  Bat  guilt  ne'er  deea*d  It.    When  die 
Dd,  dire  irtraranee                    •  - 
ivlllblotitoai    Thineevery  Of  eeparatoi  earner  I  loved  ttee 

I  love  thee  still;  to  thee  am  I 

ly.tear.  or  gestore^  even  thy  In  love  eteiiDaly  lofty,  inhoocBt 

w^  If  therefore  gnllty— of  thy  heart;^  peo- 

i^ehallconirmthedaricdeoioe,  dumos^ 

perchance^  remembers  he's  a  OiBWorthyj-^*— 

ler.  giod.  Thon  unworthy  cfi 

It  oft^  and  pitifully,  he  remem-  Uy  spar  to  viitae^and  mpf 

I.    .  Art  thon !  Did  I  not  tvimhta  to  •flM 

a  one  hating  himself  ean  love^  thee^ 

ie^aad  his  fiiry  thus  is  tern-  BeBov'stthonleosddifanittfami^hopet 

'd|  To  dyfag  with  ttee?  I  a  naelees  eww|i 

hepeiblidieetoan]  thepangs  Now  wear,  that  tiMMi  maya(  n^er  dps. 

t Jiia  heaitt  from  all,  ssTO  me,  cdvotimorse 

esaU  Fsr  loving  one  who  *gafaiel  ih§  Mm 

Ima  his  bandit  guards  them-  vrara. 

roe  (fMT  thine  hoDonr^ssslnb  am  miil%iiec 

i^g^  hear  hfan   throQgh  Ida  hope 

p^pahme  What  moot  I  \rish.— A  thouandlfaAes 

MD,dreadhigeolitnde»callme  myltoe 

1  then,  after  lengthen'dpaaseb  I  open,  and  In  palnfld  sOenee  dose 

Dim  JU(s.T90wdlIoBdclsfeu4vidI«1Il 

tors  and  death,  his  wifB^  his  dare 

tSM*—  Hm  drsttoqieak— — J^yday»%f  B^hti 

od  he  never  ^eaks;  Not  only  the  thought, 

d  Tsmpti^g  end  stromg,  wW^  ttoe  ti*4ir 

inotooasotetion,  astons^  myirther, 

I  hfaadesperale  of  pardoo^  Alkra n^ hem^ and  saoretftfrnhymr 

liter  of  his  secret  dmmber  Hiedaoger^or^ismlsetflbloeUMi 

:  strsnge  pn^'rs,  what  threaU  "Us  cheeVd  by  love  to  thesb    DMho- 

#ed  with  tears^  noor^i  consort 

tsirifioaUyoatrsgee!  OfSBimnalMlcUldttaM 

ides,  groans,  and  shndden.—i  bo; 

lechsdfirtherl  To  Avetmdd a  detested 

by,  to  bsttle  whQrt  slood  Woaldrt  glvo,  and  of  a  noo  ooeare^ 

ifss^  I  know  that  hi  deq^  dMsiii^d, 

I  to  the  Agfat,  with  this  soU  flhoold  I  be  mother— —I  ohsmr  1 

m,  titeib 

I  to  oseipe  when  In  the  gnvob  BftathyseHpefchanos^m^jbtrtl 

m«t  not  weep  Ibr  him.  Die-  fear 

rt  That  she  ehould  Imow  fur 

iotefcd%Iowait»tttow*ids  deeehmb 

Her frthomte) decelveA    Ofsoehdo. 

Mtf  he  dreads;  end  I«—  am  eeH 

Mf.  rvothouMktMiOEclT.  Mtr«.eM|jbiftiL 
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Tbt  erime,  robbing  myseif  and  thee  of 
Swearing  tliut  never  shale  thoa  by  such 


Praicrva  me.    Ever  shall  my  heart  be 

thine; 
My  life  I  tmat  to  Heav'n ;  if  'tis  desired— 
At  least  my  latest  sigh  in  innocence 
I'll  give  thee.     But  far  more  than  me 

ttand*8t  thou 
Beneatli  the  threatening  aze.     Heor'sl 
tboa?  He  comes! 
Guid.  The  trampling  of  arm*d  men— 
Bie.  Becomes!   Oh  fly! 
Guid,  For  ever,  ever  fly  ?    Unworthy 
life! 
Death  were  less  hatefUL 

JUc  Ouido  mine,  have  pfty 
Upon  my  pangs.     To  breathe  one  last 

fereweli 
Hither  at  night  I*U  oomew    Now  fly  t 

Guido  complies,  retiring  to  his  place 
of  concealment  as  Guelfo  enters  with 
his  gaards.  The  tyrant  taunts  his 
(laughter  first  with  prematurely  seek- 
ing himself  amongst  the  family  tombs, 
and  next  with  having  there  received 
her  lover,  who  has  been  seen,  he  says^ 
makinj;  his  escape  over  the  walls ;  to 
all  which  llicciarda  answers  with  sub* 
missive  and  deprecating  filial  respecU 
He  then  commands  the  instant  exe- 
cution of  those  amongst  his  guards 
who  had  thus  sniFered  a  single  man 
to  overpower  and  pass  them.  Kicci* 
arda  earnestly  implores  liini  not  to 
hazard  provoking  tnose  faithless  mer* 
ccnaries,  who  are  their  only  defenders; 
ind  her  father,  although  he  expresses 
sovereign  contempt  for  men  wuo  sell 
their  allegiance,  orders  a  large  dona- 
tive to  be  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  troops.  Guelfo  then  withdraws, 
bidding  Uicciarda  follow  him ;  for  no 
very  apparent  reason,  except  Uiat  it  is 
time  toe  first  Act  should  conclude. 

The  second  Act  opens  with  Guelfo'e 
return  to  the  chapel^  attended,  as 
wheft  he  quitted  it,  by  his  daughter 
and  his  Norman  guards.  He  thus 
addresses  the  Captain  of  the  latter— 

Uberto,  with  thy  Normans^  cross  the 

bridge, 
And  to  tlie  envoy  of  mine  enemy 
2>uy,  he  unarm'd  must  come.    Thou  wilt 

remain 
The  hoslQgc  for  bis  safety. 

[Eimint  Udkuto  awl  Guards, 
Tainfully 
Dissembling,  did  1  strive  when  last  we 

met 


To  rule  the  anger  bvsttng  In  myl 

Too  well  thou  knew'st,  1  mfr%  w1m>' 

fled  at  dawn. 
Whether  he  spoke  with  thee  I  n«*«r  dM& 

learn. 
And  therefore  tremble.    But  that  to  m^ . 

duce  thee 
He  came,  and  fiulfaig  th«i%  att—yii 

new  arts. 
Is  certain,  from  the  embassy  of  peace 
His  father  now  dispatches  from  the  field. 
1  would  not  hear  him,  did  I  nol  rciolffe  > 
Thou  shouldst  with  me  reply. 

Ric.  What  can  I  answer^ 
My  lord,  save  thy  denial  ? 

GueL  Not  alone 
Thus  Shalt  thou  speal^  bat  berea  9PM 

the  ashes 
Of  thy  lost,  sainted  mother,  ahaH  tboe 

swear  it. 
Shouldst  thou  refuse,  juetlj  may  I  abv 

hor  thee. 
JUo,  To  me  unhappy,  were  thy  jort 

abhorrence 
The  consummation    of   my  wretched- 
ness ! 
And  haply  of  thine  own.      Father,  at 

times 
It  still  consoles  thee  to  perceive  Chat  I 
Thy  pity  merit. 

Gud.  Far  less  miserable. 
Far  less,  would  be  my  life,  loved  I  Mt' 

thee; 
Less  guilty  too,  wert  thou  not  guilty 

first 
Of  loving  secretly  whom  most  I  loath;  . 
To  whom,'  only  to  satisfy  my  dombcs, 
1  feign'd  to  wed  thcc^     Thou,  rcjonqg 

then. 
Already  in  tliy  thought  forsook'st  thy' 

father,     . 
Delightedly  fljw'st  to  the  son  of  him. 
Whom  a  false  step-mother  as  brother- 
gave  me ; 
Wlio  from  my  dying,  doting  Esther  stole 
Half  mine  inheritance;  such  war  who 

waged 
Against  me,  as  deprived  thee  of  two 

brothers. 
And  never,  to  revenge  myself  or  lore 
To  fratricide  his  hand,  I  saw  hioi— 

Never  I 
Thy  joy  was  mortal  poison  to  my  heart; 
I  sought  to  recompense  thy  base  se* 

ducer— 
Thou  sav*dst  him  !— »To  the  diameof 

the  attempt, 
To  threats  retributive  a  prey  I  live^ 
And  to  my  fears  that  thou  shouldst  fly 

me. — Judge 
How  durk  mistrust,  unbless*d  f^tfnial 

love, 
Pity  fui  mine  own  sufferings,  wrath,  b«t 

chictly 


Rieciofda.    Bjf  Ugo  jKiMolb. 
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r 'yoertiiia  Yengtaiieet  rend  my.   HMst  tten  implored ;  pmham^nill 

Mil' 

offrid  warfture        Often  arm  my 

amid 

;  thy  beart^u  oftoi  from  mine  efet 

•mii— Umu  aeeat  tliem,  and  wiUi 

rafa  and  ahame 

ier^—Of  eaoape  one  dii(^  chance 

Mf  (not  It  wlio, cannot  flj  mj* 

■dft)  ^^ 

iffiB  didnee ;  if  loffeited  to  d^t 

•  aliandon  hope.     . 

Loat  were'my  hopea 

erael  lo  thyadf  Choa  grew^at— 

Botlove^ 

innoceoty  bfonght  aomiw  upon 


inine  errors  and  I  own  ita 

il  and  miliappy  if  I  made  tbee^^ 
la  onwittingty  I  ainn'd    Alas ! 


not  even  lifed  '^         •  *- 

•To  ndae  my  tomk    I  am  eempiJM  tk 

And  tlierefore  ninit  abiwr  tiMm|:iMiA 

abhor* 
Ai  I  biiw  b^iond  iStmm%  m  hy  UmIt 

pardon 
I  were  dlilNmoar'd.     Mo  they.  Aeada 

mwthate; 
IiafeUiem!  86  none  eotttemn, lei 

Idnd 
Hale  me^  and  tremhte  iHtfkt  Ibay  I 

nm^tremble!—      • 
Peacei  from  audi  natwd^^ipriwfljhut'awm 

lie  trcacherooa. 
Ftace  Ooldo  hmqgiitt  and  tboaeedMed 

thy  heart! 
Shall  I  gi?e  peace  to  othefa,l»iHm—fmS 
Ferchanee  not  in  the  giafe^  can  impo 

„., it?  Once, 

4' that  my  noptfaUi  ilMWld  bring    JtoooneefbdupooancbllattailmlMpea! 

Bat  *twa8  when  through  my  bceait  I 

nemandjoy 
Thy  glances  abed;  thoathen 

omits 
Thy  teara  provolced  me  not«  nor  in  thino 

^ee 
Didat  thoii  oompel  me  then  to  aeak  daik 

Unto 
Of  cruelty^  to  dread  lliy  perfldi;  • 

perchance  might  gladden  thee    Wert  thoa  at  leaat  more  guUly !— Bot 
wlthoibpring,  away! 

9  Ihy  dwelling  of  theaepuitbaiedt    X^et  Alpeandaeaadhrldena-^F^!  Mbce 

■B  weapons— for  onr  tenor  more    Sboidd  prove  perdumoe  my  dreaiy  aidi- 

m  protection  wielded— clearU  tnd% 

Mar  yety  Againat  myaelf  alone  shall  I  be  ioreed 

!Km  so  wiU'd,  whoUy  were  these    Totynimtee.    This  night  for  Brfttm^' 

tod  bopea  Thou  aail'at,  the  eonaort  of  the  Comk, 

lisb'd.;    Thou,  from  Chine  own  ere  he^  ' 

tmidemem  Apprised  of  onr  miArtmee  mid  onr 

It  nnhappydaagiiter  whom  thou 

doem'at 

■■rfaga'  gnilfy  canae,  mayat  weQ 

conclude 

.teiardo  loree  an  only  aon^ 

d  to  great  and  ceaaelem  dangers^ 

Be 

iply  anea  for  peaces  of  in jurlee 

hd|  of  that  general  peace  m%ht 


g  aneh  wan;  I  tmaCed  to  have 

aben 

nl  fiatemal  enmitiea 

Of  progeny  fitted  to  sway 
ncre.and  thy  awordy  if  heaven 
deprived  thee» 

oa*rt  with  stianger  heira  beset,  I 
Insted 


Repent  of  having  wooMlheab  BnttlWn 

diet 
Shalt  on  tfaeae  asbe%  in  the  Envoy  *a  pro* 


Bylovo  andnnptiala  dieam*st 
tliDa  toappeaae 


Renoimee  thy  love,  efvear  batolilEemfam 

lo  Giddo* 

JUe..Bate  liko  to  tUne?  And  Imrtb 

wimre  oft  to  jOnldo  '^ 

Eternal  Jove  I  awora  ?  nion  b«ml*8l  Mb 

moner  I 
And  if  bi  Heavmi  the  miaanble  daya 
atred?  Love  to  prineee  ever  givea    Allotted  m  tiiy  dai|gbt»  ttoo  foiamm'at 
^g  rights^  and  hidden  aima  t' en-  notp 

force  them.  Thoo  haply  in  her  vowa  NJoleedrat  V^.- 

ivehad  dragg*d  *mongBt  those  who  ther, 

forthyscq>bre  Buted  from  Guido^  sinee  aneh  i»  tiy 

ood  are  panting ;  thou  eternally,  will, 

feleh,ahoatageandaakvobadat    I'll  live^  md  Ofor  weep  with  theot  BaOi 
weoa  A^ae 

perchance  of  those  iniquitous,  I  merit,  through  my  toll  if  thou 

lore  thy  dying  parent  to  behold  IdnA 


^0 


Harm  jyika^    No.  K 


CH«f. 


Abborr H  and  llv*it  of  hope,  tbjneK  tad 

God, 
Benft    With  thee  1*11  weeps  vn^dit 

the  bitter, 
Dttk^  kNiely  days  thou  litd*it»  ihalt  thou 

at  times 
VM  comfort  in  thy  daughter*!  teara-^ 

Thou  oft 
Hast  proved  it— If  for  other  cause  I 

weep. 
Thou  Shalt  not  see  it"-who^  if  not  my- 

self, 
AaU»  watchiog;  praying,  with  repentsnt 

moans, 
Upon  thy  head  Heav*n*s  clemency  iou 

plore? 
Who  save  thee  irom  despairing  death  ? 

GyeL  Thou  only 
CompeUest  me  to  weep— And  who  art 

thouy 
That  I  for  thee  from  fiercest  wrath  should 

melt 
To  pity?  Tears  enflame  my  rage  anew. 
That  well  thou  know*st,  Goweepalone^ 

alone, 
Until  I  summon  tliee,  consult  thy  reason* 
Then,  not  lamenting,  but  in  princely 

guise. 
Be  heard  of  him  Who  comes.  Thy  words 

shall  guide 
Mine  actions*  coune.    Begone ! 

lEni  RiQCihUDA.'^Enter  AvB- 

aABJDo,  CoaaADO,  and  Guarim. 

Ju4ge  from  the  place 

Where  I  receive  thee,  how  I  wait  thy 


Aver.  The  monuments  of  all  thine  an- 

cestors 
I  sees  my  lord,  their  ashes  shall  njoice^ 
If  with  thy  brother^— 

Guci,  Brother  I  ne'er  had. 
I  know  that,  whilst  in  Fslestine  my  bkx>d 
Was  streamings  Tancred  stoop*d  to  se- 
cond nuptials, 
And  halved  my  realm,  him  to  enrich,  his 

son 
Whom  he  believed.    Further,  I  know 

the  stripling 
In  arms  unpractised,  fled  to  Germany 
At  my  return,  and  sinoe^  for  thirty  years, 
Gslling  me  brothel^  wages  war  against 

me^ 
And  of  my  kingdom,  children,  honour, 

strives 
To  rob  me.   Now  th*  assassin  of  his  sons 
He  loudly  names  me,  swearing  firom  my 

home 


T'eipeiiBe.  U woA  ifM I  Si; m^^ 

If  I  took  vengeance,— lOb  Im  anw  lii 

vengeance 
I  meet    If  falsely  charged,  isr  ealmny 
So  infiunous,  must  liigh  revenge  be  mist 
Beyond  all  other  stain  would  exodpatim 
Dishonour  me ;  shame  on  the  vanqdik*d 

rest! 
Then  how  may  peace  be  ofbr^d  er  m- 

cepted 
Whilst  he  of  injuries  to  hii  blood  eo» 

plains, 
Unto'mine  honour  I? 

jfper.  Thine  accusations 
Are  fraught  with  arguments  of  peiee— 

an  exile 
My  sovereign  fled,  when  menaefa^  tim 

com'st 
In  srms  firom  Asia.     If  unjustly  Tucni 
*Twixt  you  his  realm  divided,  that  I  Iebov 

not; 
But  more  unjust  were  surelv  Avenrdo, 
Had  he  to  beggary  resign  *d  bis  son^ 
Of  their  ancestral  heritage  deprive! 
And  never,  till  a  father's  name  be  bore, 
A8k*d  he  his  right.     By  thee  with  srts 

opposed. 
His  claim  he  too  in  arms  enfocced :  if  fcfl 
Thy  sons,— 'twas  in  tho  field ;  a  sepil- 

dure. 
And  fsme  are  theirsi     Ho  oooqocr'i 

and  thou  reignest : 
Is  this  no  argument  for  peace  ? 

Gud*  To  name  it 
Is  aigumcnt  for  war.  Boldly  thou  spcsk'S 

and  craftily. 
Aver.  Boldly,  though  Averaido 
Might  deem  too  little  so,  not  cvaftily> 
Hear  me. 

Gud.  But  who  art  thou  ? 
Aver,  Corrado  I, 
Erst  Emperor  Henry's  warrkM; 

GmL  In  thine  aspect 
I  saw  the  Ghibelline.*  A  daring  wsrrigr; 
But  trom  report  I  had  bdieved  tks 

younger. 
Now  answer    when  in  pence  our  Idtti 

were  pledged. 
Was  not  a  horrid  ambush  laid  for  ms? 
Guido  debased  IUcciacda*s  lofty  kssit^ 
As  his  son's  bride  eve  ATenavdo  adtV 

her; 
That  if  his  suit  I  had  denied,  to  fl^ 
Her  weakness  he  might  lure»  then  ss  h* 

dower 
Cklm,  and  ascend,  my  thitma    I  ■* 

the  snare,— 


•lf«susilSbtiBni|vorii«lhatFowalom£aiiilo 


«M 


asBotfSl 


i 


Moekrda,    %  C%«FoMlflL 


m 


Da  lite  ilierein  the  gnil^  fioe 
fbenmeifa.    Wlgri wltb Mt tote 
|iWMfni1  miiiiioBi  tun  Im  bo^ 
.fmrdo?— I  iMd  then— tt  leait 
Mm  U*  Ai«e  M  ivell  u  heirt 
^  WhenChrfdo 


Inikiiioat  mfMog  ^Imie  eMrrap 

nan  ihnfeiV  tlinb  «  t^ifwt^ 'far  ttie 
conflict 


■fe  upon  a  wrfwdy  fiigin  placed 

■l««iiddbtaiBMliarloTebheiiiui*d|  TOneo 

m  not  then  that^Iove  wee  crimimU 

t%  or  that  *tif  meinncwi  held  iT  Flrovokettoanniyfaiflameaeo 

Infliet  Thehateoraaeettort»tokte< 

fetaent not MooditalnM.    Aver-  Frohngfagit    Ondl wt iHth Uood iM 


«nU  what  bitter  paqga  hto  aott'to    Hdi^s  oar  nathn  had  te  atmM^  ha. 

odBmee  fkeita? 

canae  thecb  and  intent  on^  oo    Al^eet^onwarllkebandhilhelloaaiplH^ 

Thnra^  atnuigen*  qnamia^  riydl  our 
eh&dNB  aee  her? 

Waa  di%  theniy  ooljr  lDC.^aaeh  qoandf 

Bj  ni%fatiett  heroea  fMmdedf— FhHD 

theOoelphik 
In  thee  who  tmaty  take  thoatWr  havdU 

hood;  > 

or  theica  the  Gfaib^faiea  wOl  Avemdo 


ntaeeb 

fdtbf 
nvenige 


tbjT  dai^ter*a  hand.    If  jmt 
ftoemblbig  to  aiaenty  re* 


nl  hadat  thoa  not  ftom  hfan  who 

m  aron?— Jnat  angoi^i  ann*d 
thefiuher; 


now,  eonttrabM,  'mongat    Deprivot    At  laat  tf  handa  oTcitiBene 


Other  motfreiy 
»  Idc  hapless  Italj; 
flay'flttboa? 

««  oft  fflUa  ai  eraaclierone  intent 
ilf  la  ao  degraded  new» 

not  only  woold  not  cbunpton  her* 


Conjointly  brandiih'd  beoorawotda;  aod 


In  hearta  of  dtiaena  new  wnrth^  new  fe- 
lonry 

May  aooa  Inftne.  With  aoaa  Csw  genc^ 
foaaheartBp 


r  fw  her  my  aon'k  Ubod  mm-    Ita^  many  heaitaring  Frincei 


fenged, 


flhall  we  peiaiiaite  to  prefer  not  pai timw^ 


rn  to  gofem  her,  even  were  it    "Or  gaardib  'Or  loMcn^  hot  Itdhm  war- 

■BBe  rioriL 

maand  paltiylordi^  and  her  more  '  The  enterpriaa  ii  ardnow^pirchaagg 

iltry  popolaee,  t*eKtermfaiate. 


UncortalB;  but  evtn  fldlnv riiall  be  ho- 
nonr'dy 


Unann'dy  Italy  abodden^  akid    And  fotnroageaahaQ  with  aadflnt 


■aems  TQe» 

le  aword*a  nae  to  her  ap<^d  dti- 


Bankoonk 

OueU  If  Italy  haaonee  been  malp^ 
I  orit  not*    HOW  I  knoWf  and  *  deapoa 

oar* 
I  have  no  eoontiy  hot  the  throng  to  that 
ebaaed  atiangera  gH  to  battle    Hdnghtlpraiac  saw e  lawgeanceii^WheW' 
nnh»  fore  talk 

i*dw1thtikfrttofabqghterandof    Ofheroea?  flUeneeofoldtiaaBakbeiti 


Imt  knda  lorUddeni  who^  with 


rapfaie; 
ineir  leugeaooe  luiuai  iweigu 

dghtap 

%  now  the  aworda  of  GenBanyt 
the  Vatican  the  interdfetk 
Mor  of  the  Gnirdi  exhorte  to 


than  oanelfea  be  oar  d(^ 


letly  the  Flrineea  he  fanpela 

Ipia  on  the  aceptnt  untoCkiear 

av^  through  drefiof^  centtiriee 

spounitted* 

la  be  wtiy  incite  Jlllen^  not  die* 

jmae 

flniea  ftoa  tfao  Eternal  Mge  of 

trfath. 


Othera*  noown  dliplap  oar  algieliia»i 
Hie  fittan'a  gatoa  i^ganat  myaelf  I  dON^ 
And  thfadc  bat  of  to^i^*.    Strength  to 

theGndpha' 
I  givcb  afaioe  them  yoafinrt.faeoMfa  tp 


UnaimM  who  alBHd%  bridUng  tfw : 

aorty 
I  pqrs  oqr  •word  die  blaaaai  and  re- 

qrtftti 
Dtifig  tt  thoa  BO  better  atgoiBaBta  air 

A^^vqrvMl.theel 


.  ;l 
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^1^  ..  Hora  Ilalica:.    Ao.  K.  C^* 

Thf  hmtt  H  tame  nor  country       ann«  Gndfo  would  cTca  now  be  eon- 

gucrod^  ai  thcmcreentricB,  cxnpcnlid 
y  the  cxcctttkm  of  thdr  oonmda, 
•re  hcmrly  deserting  their  tymmM 
lord«  and  thus  only  can  Riedarda  k 
ddivered  ftom  the  perils  that  thicaten 
her.    Guldo  ^acuhites,-* 

Then  were  his  fary  desperate— My  Rk- 

ciarda! 
Inevitable  is,  ahiSy  thy  fi^te ! 

He  now  confesses  that  his  only  guil- 
ty hope  had  rested  upon  Guelfb  s  suc- 
cess ;  and  to  his  fatner's 
exclamation  ujion  such  seeming 
ness^  replies— 

My  hapless  bride  is  in  the  tyrant's  power; 
Her  love  for  me  surpasses  even  mine 
For  her ;  but  filial  virtue  rules  her  hesit 
Never  whilst  danger  mennces  her  hther 
Will  she  forsake  him ;  nor  to  such  di^ 

honour  ' 

Would  I  induce  hei.     But  subdued  bf 

Guelfo, 
Homeless,  unarmed,  and  wretched,  if  the 

saw  us, 
She  might  perchance  to  a  triumphant  te- 
ther 
Prefer  me.     But  I  wish  not  tlie  fruitioD 
Of  hopes  iniquitous  as  flattering. 
I  loathe,  I  scorn  them,  though  resistlcfs- 

ly 

At  times  they  seize  mo.     I  to  thee  die- 
close  them, 

That  tliou  mayst  know  how  woitbless  is 
the  son 

For  whom  thou  riskest  thee^  and  less  be 
grieved. 

To  thee  if  lost. 
Aver,  Oh,  rather  all  be  lofet 

So  thou*rt  preserved— But  all  with  tbce 

I  lOSCb 

If  from  thy  bosom  thou  eseludest  hope > 
If  tlie  deserted  Virgin  human  aid 
Fears  or  disdains. 

Gulf/.  Only  with  me  to  die 
Is  my  Uiociarda*s  hope :   and  this  kfl 

boon 
Alone,  of  love  sublime  as  hers,  I  wish. 

Avcrardo  will  not  heliere  that  any 
father,  not  even  Guelfo,  can  nuidcr 
his  own  child ;  and  he  and  Guide  dii« 
putc  the  point,  aficctionately  and  pa* 
thutically^  at  some  length ;  the  son 
maintaining  that  if,  in  obedience  to 
his  father,  ne  consenta  to  survive  Bie* 
ciarda,  it  will  only  he  to  die  more  mi- 
serably of  a  broken  hout.    The 


May  touch,  at  least  be  goveni*d  by  sctf> 

tove. 
BebelUous  are  tby  bands,  and  scant  of 

numbers; 
&demo's  plain  is  biistlingwith  the  swords 
€K  fierce  Bavarians,  to  my  Lord  devoted, 
For  victory  and  booty  all  impatient. 
CyeL    'Us  an  old  artifice  befitting 
cowards. 
To  seek  to  daunt  an  enemy  with  fears 
Felt  for  themselves. 

Aver.  Yes, — Avcrardo  fears 
For  his  now  only  son,  whom  frenaied 

love 
May  rob  him  of.    Thine  anger  for  thy 

daughter 
He  fears;  and  for  himself  ho  fears.— 

Thine  aspect 
Therefore  he  shuns— he  fears  lest  in  thy 

.  blood 
Thou  shouldst  compel  him  to  imbrue  his 
hand. 
GucL  That  wish  I,  if  mine  own  in  his 
I  cannot. 
Never,  save  dead  and  slain  by  other 

hand, 
He*ll  sulTer  me  to  see  what  is  t]»is  bro- 
ther!— 
What  terms  does  he  propose  ? 

Aver,  That  thou  shouldst  sway 
Salerno,  Ocean's  coast,  and  the  Castella, 
Leaving  him  Avellin*  and  Benevcnto; 
And  thy  Uicciarda  be  his  Guide's  wife. 
Gud,  Such  terms  must  by  ilicciarda» 
ere  by  me. 
Be  sanction*d.   Hither  came  perfidiously 
Another  envoy ;  but — as  I  believe. 
Beheld  her  not     Her  answer  on  tliis 

spot 
Thou  shortly  shalt  receive.     Meanwhile 

repose 
With  thine  esquire— trusting  my  faitht 
This  way— i 

Guelfo  thus  clears  tlic  stage,  usher- 
ing his  visitors,  we  imagine,  to  their 
spartment,  and  the  curtain  fidls. 

Corrado,  it  appears,  takes  the  oppor* 
tunity  thus  kmdly  afibrded  him  to 
seek  Guido,  whom,  when  the  ciu'tain 
rises  again,  wc  find  him  urging  to  see 
his  fiiuier,  which  the  son  remses  to 
do,  as  he  cannot  obey  him  in  leaving 
his  dangerous  post.  With  regard  to 
the  interview,  nowever,  poor  Guido  is 
not  allowed  a  choice,  for  Avcrardo 
speedily  joins  the  party,  and  whilst 
be  acknowledoes  his  own  obligations 
to  Riedarda,  tnrough  whose  intervene 
tion  onl^  he  is  not  childless,  and  pro- 
fesses his  anxiety  to  insure  her  safety, 
he  represents  to  his  sou,  that  did  not 
his,  Guido's,  danger  lame  the  parcutal 


logue  18  interrupted  bv  Comdo's  an- 

approaen 
Guido  retires  to  his  place  of  eoneeal* 


of  Gndfiv^ 


noundng  the  am 
Guido  retires  to  li 
mcnt,  and  Guelfo  appears,  leading  in 


I  JUeciarda.    By  Ug9  Fatado. 

^ter,  whom— without  remark- 
on  hit  gacsto  thus  Yisiting  the 
I  without  him — he  commands 
to  giTO  her  own  reply  to  Aver- 
proposals.    She  thus  obeys— 


$rp 


But  such  reply  as  from  his  daugh- 

ter  Ouelfo 

s»  thy  lord  from  her,  whom  his 

son's  bride 

d  selected,  and  from  Tancred*s 

grandchild 

ly.     Perchance  my  bloodless  lip 

emble,  as,  whilst  speaking,  from 

my  heart 

tiopes  I  rend  that  have  sastain'd 

my  life, 

ren  now  more  forcibly  assail, 

ring  I  subdue— My  lord  and  fis- 

tber 

inds  that  I  this  day  awear— to  for. 
get 
Ouido 

C  To  abhor  him. 
That  I  cannot, 

mt  in  my  power— and  if  it  did, 
1  were  abject    Him  of  mine  af- 
fection 

not  rol^  wfaOk  hearing  what  you 

now 

»r,  would  die  of  anguish.    Him 

alone 

[  e'er  loved;  him  still,  though 

bopeiessly, 

and  his  am  iix'd  to  die.     But  I, 

en,  was  taken  from  him.  Thence 

In  wars 

er  is  involved ;  and  thence  such 
irounds 

inflicted  on  his  sadden'd  soul, 
me  may  heal.  I,  who^  forsaken 
ess  orphan,  by  a  sainted  mother, 
]§9t  his  sole  comfort  and  associate 
t.  His  dying  consort  to  his  love, 
^  me;  to  mine,  her  lord,  with 
jrlefs, 

tod  dire,  afflicted.     If  on  me 
lepends  the  calmness  of  his  days, 
)ne  such  slaughters  cause,  and 
Eleaven, 

y  mine  own  hand,  I  should  offend, 
)  jour  arms !  My  bther*s  I  remain, 
r*8  ne'er  will  be !  Thou,  mother, 
! 


ig  perchance  my  Utest  sigh,  I  say, 
» I  never  will  be  Guide's  wife— 
;  another  oath,  oh,  mother,  hear  I 
r  peaceful  bosom  till  received, 
lalt  thou  see  me  wander,  and  thy 
ihade 

invoke.  FSalace  and  bridal  bed, 
mdhopob  to  me  shall  be  thy  tomb^ 
trembling  I  embnce,  in  which,  I 
iwear 

XXIL 


Thou   rfialt   receive  me,  iama^twt  as 
wretched. 
GwL  Sacred  Is  thy  first  oatb.  the  ae- 
cond's  bonds 
I  shall  unloose.    Far  hence  a  atranger 

lord 

And  foreign  sepulchre  await  thee— Go— 
Ric  Another's  I'll  not  die.  To  Aver- 
ardo. 

Say  that  his  son  he  must  console— and 
save. 

Ricciarda  withdrtwa,  and  after  a 
little  more  taunting  of  his  supposed 
absent  and  unknown  brother^  on  the 
part  of  Guelfo,  who  more  than  inti- 
mates that  regard  for  his  own  hostage 
would  not  have  restrained  him  from 
taking  the  life  of  either  Avcrardo  or 
Guido,  if,  upon  such  security,  they 
had  trusted  themselves  in  his  hand^ 
this  act  concludes  more  naturally  than 
its  predecessors,  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  envoys. 

In  the  fourth  act  Riodarda,  viiitiDg 
the  chapel  alone,  says,— 
The  poniard  I  muse  take  away.    He 

neither 
Now  safely  could  depsrt,  nor  would  he 

leave  me. 
Too  obstinate  a  certainty  his  thoughts 
Possesses,  that  with  blood  I  must  atone 
The  crime  of  saving  hioa.    And  I  myself 
This  dsy,  (idly,  perchance^)  against  my 

will. 
Like  terrors  feel  more  sadly.    Oh,  what 

hand 
Would  slay  me  I— Guido^  thou  behoM  me 

die- 
Fly,  Guide,  fly !— then  let  me  perish— 

Impious 
Am  I,  if,  or  for  vengeance  or  lor  death. 
Thou  linger'st.- Father,  should  1  have 

preserved 
Thine  executioner? — He  comes;  mine 

oath 
With  deadly  pangs  has  wounded  him— 

and  I, 
First  must  impart  the  tale ! 

Guido  now  joins  her,  and  amidst 
much  tenderness  Imd  sorrow,  she  re« 
lates  to  him  her  father's  commands, 
that  she  should  marry  the  Count  of 
Brittany,  together  with  the  transac- 
tions of  the  late  aeene  with  Avcrar- 
do's  envoy.    Guido  exdaima — 

Oh,  Averardo,  when  thou  heard'st  her 

vow. 
What  grief  was  thine ! 
Bic.  Thy  father! 
GititL  Then  he  saw 
The  only  dagger  I  from  Guelfo  fear 
Struck  8lQiw\yt  At«v^7/\Ti  tsqVknuX^  vn^ 
thine. 


5R0 


Hmra  haHett,    No*  V* 


Bk.  Gould  he  to  ne  neither  reveal 

himself, 
Kor  I  his  footsteps  guide  tow*rds  tb^e, 

for  whom 
He  came ! 

Guid,  I  saw  him! 
JRic*  To  thy  generous  father 
If  deaf,  me  thou  wilt  never  hear.     Ac- 
complice 
With  thee,  thou*lt  make  my  Either  in  thy 

death. 
Guiil    Ricciarda,  hop'st   thou   still  ? 

Know*8t  thou  not  yet 
Tliat  if  my  blood  he  misses,  other  veins 
Must  quench  his  thirst?   Slight  cause 

will  to  his  poniard 
Seem  just,  if  every  tyrannous  command 
Thou  fail  t*obey;  ay  all  and  each— ^ For 

ever 
Me  thou  must  fly— But  fly  from  Guelfb, 

fly 
In  mercy,  if  thou  wouldst  not  die  the 

daugliter 
Of— >of  a  parricide !  If  me  thou  1ov*st, 
Bend,  I  conjure  thee,  all  thine  energies 
To  a  tremendous — necessary  effort.. 
Weeping,  I  pray  thee — though*t  be  now 

no  time 
With  tears  to  prove  ny  pasaion.     Oh, 

Ricciarda ! 
Wed  thou  anotlier.    Thou  no  happiness, 
Alas  I  Shalt  with  another  find ;  but  thus 
At  least  thou*It  ]ive>     And  I  here  tswear 

to  thee 
By  our  unhappy  love,  that  nor  the  sword, 
Nor  other  instrument  of  violent  death, 
i>hall  shorten  my  despair. 

Ricciarda,  of  course^  vehemently  re* 
jects  safety  to  be  thus  obtained.  She 
moreover  exhorts  Guldo,  even  whilst 
asserting  her  conviction  that  her  own 
father  will  never  hurt  her^  to  forgive 
him  if  he  should^  and  to  live  through 
duty  to  his  kinder  father.  After  several 
speeches  of  love  and  sorrow^  she  says- 
Give  me  that  weapon,  Guldo. 

GuiiL  'Twas  for  thee 
T  treasured  it,  if  thou  shouldst  need  it ; 

now 
Thy  life  being  hopeless,  for  myself  I  keep 

it. 
Ric*  But  at  my  bosom  shouldst  thou 

an  armed  hand 
Behold? 
GiMcf.  One  weapon  manj^  deaths  may 

deal- 
Ill  thou  dissemblcst.     Deofii  thou  fear- 

est,  certain, 
Imminent— from  thy  Cither. 

Ric.  Oft  I  fear 
His  troubled  heart,  and  mine,  to  other 

nuptials 


tNw. 

That  cannot  bend— but  mott  thy  hive  I 

fear. 
Should  the  paternal  arm  uneertaia  kng 
And  tremble  as  it  threatens^ — thou  bh 

crime 
And  ours,  wouldst  bj  tby  lore  precipi- 
tate— 
Tliee  slayer,  and  thee  stain  shall  IbehoM, 
Or  only  slain — and  finom  thy  death  shall  1 
Receive  the  feital  privilege,  my  ftaber 
Dying  to  hate,  and  execrate  all  pity 
That  for  his  daughter  he  might  feeL 

GvLid.  The  dagger 
Be  thine! 

Ric,  If  I  accept  it  thon*rt  mMm*d, 
And  soon  a  horrid,  darkling  fight  will 
rage. 
Gwd'  Secure  am  I  inmjeofieealBeDL 
Dawn 
And  the  fight's  issue  mast  our  lot  rered. 
Should  Guelfo  be  defeated,  in  aiy  besft 
A  dreadful  warning  long  has  whisper*d, 

sure 
Is  then  thy  death.  The  dagger  may  mttc 
Guelfo. 
nic.  Woe*s  me !  Retaia  it,  Goido. 
Owd.  But  to  him 
'Twill  then  prove  fistak   I  no  mors  denj 
Whst  thou  suspectesti 
Ric  Heavens! 
Gwd,  To  me  a  sword 
Were  preferable,  should  the  chance  of 

battle 
Against  my  fiuhef  toni.     With  thee  to 

die, 
Of  that  thou  robbest  mo.   Umb  do  tboo 

live, 
Mine  own  Ricciarda,  vietory  and  cflBpire 
Be  Guelfo*8,  and  for  ever  be  thon  his. 
i?»c.  I  wtU  be  only  God's^     If  I  Ik's 
day 
Survive,  to-morrow  will  I  seek  tbe  skar. 
From  human  eyes  the  comtecnted  feil 
Shall  hide  me.     Gukhv  nofcr  ahilt  Ikoa 

know 
Rival  save  God. 

Guid.  Less  wretdied,  aioee  to  Ikee 
All  paths  of  safety  are  not  dosed,  an 

But  I  for  ever  lose  tliee..i...Fkretiicewvll! 

Fly  me,  and  oh,  beware  to  GiieUb*s  hvd 

This  dagger  ne'er  retoms !  TVeoiMiv  I 

yield  it. 

Rk,  Terrible  doubt!   Boltflkmil 

thine 

Tow'rds  thee  as  tow*rdk  taj  frtte  1  sn 

guilty. 
Give  it  me. 

Gwd.  Fly!  and hecdfUlf  MWcd it 
I  tremble— Fare  thee  welt! 

Rk.  We'll  meet  again; 
Guido,  again  I'll  see  thee  ere  thoo  gooL 
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Tis  twilight  j€t,  and  ail  the  palaca  in- 

matet 
Would  aee  me  with  tbii  dagger.     Here 

to  linger 
Were   dangerous.      From  human  eyes 

this  tomb 
Shall  hide  it. 

Enier  GuELFO  and  Guards. 

Gmd*  Ever  must  I  find  thee  here  ? 

Thy  hand  lets  &11  a  weapon !  Oh,  I  know 

thee. 
Atrocious  dagger!   Welcome!   Thee  I 

gnwp, 

Not  as  thou  wast  upon  that  dreadful  day, 

But  destined  with  my  blood  still  to  be 

eolour'd.  {A  long  tilence.) 

Approach,  abandon *d  woman— -To  my 

rage 
Tbou  see'st  a  horrid  calm  succeeds:—- 

No  more 
I  hesitate,  if  I  may  justly  hate  thee. 
With  tean,  not  steel,  or  at  the  least  not 

this, 
I  deem*d  thee  arm'd.— i.Dost  know  it? 
Bir..  It  was  Guido*s. 
Gwl.    Hast  thou  unsheath*d  it? — 
Mark — TUou  sce*st  it  not. 
Inhuman,  thou !  but  I  behold  what  blood 
Even  yet  'tis  dropping !— -True— 1  told 

thee  not 
When  tbou  thyself  adomed'st  it  with 

this  sheath, 
'Tis  true — But  sbudder'd  not  thy  heart? 

How  dreadful 
The  joy,  observed*st  thou  not,  with  which 

this  dagger 
Then    lowly,   I   with    princely   jewels 

deck*d? 
From  mine  own  eyes  I  sought  to  banish  it ; 
1  placed  it  in  tlie  hand  1  most  detested, 
And  he  restores^this  very  day  restores  it. 
That  thou  mayst  plunge  it  in  my  heart ! 

Dost  tremble, 
perfidious  daughter  ?— With  their  former 

tears 
Again  mine  eyes  are   burning.— >Fatal 

dagger! 
Quir'ring  in  my  son's  heart,— my  dear- 
est son's,— 
X  found  thee,  when  amidst  the  dead  I 

sought  him. 
Whatever  were  the  hand,  atrocious,  im- 
pious. 
So  deep  that  struck  thee  in  that  youth- 
ful breast— 
I  gave  thee  to  mine  enemy's  loatird  son, 
Tlmt  I  might  always  know  be  grasp'd  a 

weapon 
Steep'd  in  such  precious  blood. 
Ric.  Ob,  mother  mine ! 
G^d,  Back !  Dare  not  with  thine  im- 
pious touch  profane 
Her  sefnlchre ! 
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The  father  now  vainly  endeaTOurs 
to  extort  from  the  daughter  t  confes- 
sion of  how  and  when  she  obtained 
this  fatal  weapon. — He  threatens  and 
bitterly  reproaches  her. — She  answers: 

No  more  shall  or  excuses  or  complauits 
From  me  offend.— This  only  I  implore, 
In  tortures  let  me  die,  so  nor  thy  hand. 
My  father,  nor  that  dagger,  strike  the 

blow 
That  ends  my  wretched  life  ! 

Guelfo,  now  observing  that  he  is 
pressed  for  time^  hurries  off  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  who  are  actually  storming 
the  castle,  but  leaTcs  some  of  hu 
guards  to  watch  his  daughter,  that, 
victorious  or  vanquished,  he  mav  be 
sure  of  finding  her  in  the  same  place. 

The  fifth  act  presents  us  Ricdmrda 
still  in  the  funereal  chapel  with  her 
guards,  who  would  fain  remove  her 
from  impcndine  danger,  but  whom 
she  exhorts  rather  to  obey  Uieir  an« 
fortunate  sovereign,  by  merely  watch- 
ing over  her  where  she  is.  Guelfo 
then  enters,  attended  by  more  war- 
riors, whom,  together  with  those  pre- 
viously npon  tne  stage,  he  thus  ^- 
dresses:- 

No  more  of  empire  now  to  me  remains 
Than  time  to  die  unmaster*d.^Go  then, 

strangers. 
And  with  your  fellows  join  the  conqueror. 
The  treasures  in  my  palace  be  your  prey 
Ere  die  abhorr'd  usurper  comes.     To 

Guelfo 
His  fathers'  tombs,  his  daughter,  and  a 

weapon. 
Suffice.    Begone— obey.    I  yet  survive. 

(Exeuni  Gvaeds.) 
Now  listen.— Said'st  thou  over  me  im- 
pended 
A  weapon  ? 
Ric  Sol  said. 
GueL  This  Guide  gave  thee. 
He  to  no  other  had  resign'd  a  weapon 
So  prized.  And  thou  this  day  reeeived'st 

it?  Girl, 
Bethink  thee,  to  thy  father  and  to  Heaven 
Thou  speakest  from  the  tomb. 
Ric  This  day. 
Guel.  A  sword 
He  bore  at  dawn  who  fled.— ^Advisedly 
If  this  he  gave  thee,  guiltily  didst  thou 
Accept  it.    Why  conceal'd'st  it?   And 

when  me 
Thou  in  the  battle  deemed'st,  wherefore 

arm  thee? 
I'll  force  thee  from  this  silence  of  despair. 
And  point  the  path  of  safety.    If  sinee 
dawn, 
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Or  iriMO  I  fMMkT  thM  htrt,  tliou  badtt 

the  dagger, 
GuMo  it  hefe.     ThcM  tubtemoeout 

YftUltty 

Through  which  a  ttnnger  trt?ening  the 

water 
Might  oome  or  go^  linee  dawn  hare  been 

secured. 
Tbj  life  npon  a  word  depends— iReply : 
Where  is  he  ? 
JTtc   Here  I  saw  him,  but  observed 

not 
Whither  he  went. 

GueL  Brief  space  for  words  remains ; 
To  me  of  tranquil  reason  little— Speak. 
Ric,  Here,  my  last  words  where  1  pro- 
nounce, we  met. 
That  I  deceive  thee  not,  bther,  be  this 
Tlie  proof: — £v*n  though  I  knew  his 

shelter,  vainly 
Wouldst  thou  inquire  it     Neither  of  his 

rage 
Or  death  will  I  be  guilty. 

GueL  Thou  thy  blood 
This  day  shalt  give  me,  or  eternal  tears. 
Unvanquish'd,   if  within  my  grasp  be 

vengeance. 
Am  L    Thence  he  or  thou  must  &IL 
Ric.  Not  him  1 
GiuL  Traitress,  thou*rt  guilty  if  for 

him  thou  diest ! 
More  guilty,  him  preserving^  Thou  shalt 

die! 
Hie.  Innocent  blood  thou  shedd*st! 

Give  me  the  dagger^— 
My  hand  alone  ahall  plunge  it  in  my 

breast. 
'Tis  horror  for  thy  crime  whitens  my 

cheek. 
And  not  remorse.  Observe,  I  tremble  not. 
Uaply  I  err*d  when  secretly  1  loved ; 
But  unto  Heav'n^  alone  that  knew*t,  in 

tears 
1  paid  the  penalty.     And  soon  my  love 
By  thee  was  consecrated.    For  my  sake, 
A  brother  Guido  mourns.— Could  I  not 

love  him  ? 
Hen  arm'd  he  atood^  but  not  alone— no 

evil 
Against  thee  purposed ;— he  this  dagger 

gave  me. 
Lest  arm*d,  and  seeing  me  at  thif  dread 

pan 
GueL  Oh,  new  and  horrid  pang!   A 

parricide 
He  nay  behold  me^  whilst  I  cannot  kill 

him! 
Sic  Therefore  give  me  the  dagger. 

Now  for  ever 
My  mother  I  rejoin;  dench'd  in  my 
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Repeatml  tho«  wilt  gue  am  h&^wkk 

groans 
Embrace  her,  end  etersal  deaienef 
Shall  seal  thy  pardon— King  of  Heaven! 

Myself 
I  pour  it  forth,  that  in  tbj  si^  my  fslfact 
Appear  not  dripping  wiUi  my  blood. 

GueL  In  God 
Dost  thou  confide  ?  But  for  revenge  he 


reigns 


I 


Guido  shaU  see  the  weapon's  hilt,  so  thou 
Escapest  in&my.— With  thee  he'll  weep 
Over  tbf  lifeiees  unoffending  c^d  \ 


Already  in  his  long  infomal  nigli^ 
Though  still  mine  eyes  behold  the  sun, 

has  his 
Enwrapt,  confounding  me.     Aaiidst  the 

darkness 
Horribly  round  my  melancholy  eoul 
His  thunders  roar.     Hia  name  1  never 

speak 
That  he  replies  not-^I  for  vengeaace 

wake! 
And  vengeance  in  my  mortal  boeom  bam 
More   fierce,  ainoe  pardon  he  deniesi 

But,  oh ! 
Must  thou  alone  for  my  revenge  be  slaia  ? 
My  daughter,  if  thou'rt  innocent^  thee 

God 
A  mute  and  blood-«taui*d  shade  beside 

my  tomb 
Will  station,  to  await  me  on  the  day 
When  I  from  dust— -firom  ashes  shall 

arise 
Thou  wilt  not  show  me        thon  with 

pitying  looks, 
Tlie  only  refuge  of  my  doubtfU  lifie^ 
Already  pardonest.- But  in  thy  lace 
I  shall  behold  the  agonies  so  long 
With  which  thy  gladsome  beauties  I  have 

faded. 
Fh>m  out  thy  wound  will  isene  smoke 

and  blood. 
And  God,  extending  o*er  thy  breast  hit 

sword. 
Will  thunder— -Impious  wretch^  behold ! 

A  father, 
Thy  guiltless  daughter  thou  hast  shun ! 

Away, 
Away,  detested  dagger  1  Daughter  nuae, 
Lead  me  to  deatli— longer  I  may  notliv& 
Ric.  Oh,  corae  with  me.— — 
GueL  Con  princ^y  fugitive 
£*er  find  a  certain  grave  ?  Fow*tfiil  I 

was; 
I  shall  be  scom*d.   I  have  been  dreaded 

i— torches 
Shall  bar  my  footsteps.     Lo!   alresdy 

biases 
The  sea  with  flames.     A  foitfalen  T^ 

can  city 
Has  cover*d  it  with  aaile— my  vesfcls 

bum. 
Rk.  His  arms  God  opene  to  th*  uo- 

fortunatOi 
Come,  father,  I  implore  thee— Be  tbH 

seen 
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RegAlly  flying  liiil  to  MTt  thy  diild. 
^Ve  shall  And  mercy  prostnte  t  the  altar. 
GtteL  Tlunc  be  their  mercy  1  I  ne'er 
pitied  them. 
Obloquy,  obloquy  my  tceptre  were, 
If  to  the  tomb  I  bore  it  not— Fly  thoo  ! 
1  with  my  siree  remain,  who  ne'er  were 
basct 
itac.  Who!  Iforaakethee? 
GueL  Of  my  lineage  last 
Am  I,  who,  ere  the  morning  dawn,  must 

perish. 
For  thee— shalt  thou  become  the  bas- 

*         tard*8  prey  ? 
His,  who  my  kingdom,  arms,  and  name 

usurps  ? 
£v'n  of  thy  tears  shall  he  my  senseless 

corse 
Defraud  ?  Has  he  not  robb'd  me  of  my 
sons? 
nic  Woe's  me !  Oh,  from  that  wea. 
pon  turn  thy  gaae— 
He  hears  me  not— Alas  I  And  yet  more 

fiercely 
Views  It 

Cud.  Then,  dreadful  gift,  to  me  return ! 
'Twas  rage  that  planted  thee  in  my  sou's 

heart. 
Rage  gave  thee  to  a  foe  unskill'd  to  strike, 
Who  to  a  guilty  woman  gave  thee.    Rage 
Now  grasps  thee  for  rcTenge— whate*er 
it  prove.  (^  Umg  ptnue. 

Where  is  he  ? — On  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
Though  placed,  I  thence  would  drag  him 

-Coward,  come ! 
Thy  father  triumphs— safely  come*-Thy 

bride, 
The  altar,  and  the  nuptial  coach,are  here ! 
(GUELFO  rushes  into  the  vaulls. 
RicciARDA  siiently  embraces  her 
mother*  9  monument, 
GueL   {udthout^  and  ^leakm^  at  a  diS' 
tance.)  For  thee  thy  loved  one 
dies  1  {l^ong  paum, 

( jrUhamt^  but  nearer.)  Coward,  appear ! 

{Longpttute* 
{Returning.)  Come,  thou  false  traitress, 

thou  shalt  guide  my  search 
To  find  him,  to  uncover  every  grave. 
Scatter  abroad  the  ashes,  from  beneath 
Dead  bones  unbury  him— 

Ric  Forbear! — Ob,  Heavens! 
Only  in  death  will  I  unclasp  thy  hand. 
GueL  Dastard!  dost  hear?   Dastard, 
come  forth,  or  else 
For  thee  she  dies.     Tremendously  I 

shout-* 
Hear'stthou? 

(A  pauKw)    Enter  GumO. 
GukL  I  hear  thee. 
Rie.  Father,  firom  mine  arms 
Thou  ehalt  not  disentuigle  tbee-^'U 
cliiVi 


UgoFhibnio, 
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Oh,  fly! 
GueL  She,  if  thon  fiiest,  t  ihad«  im. 

palpable 
Shall  follow  thee.    Move  not  i 

defence 
Attempt  not— nor  a  sign.    Thera^ 

tionless. 
Take  back  thy  dagger,  or  with  her  heart's 

blood, 
Whom  best  thou  lovest,  smoking^  tfa'on 

receivest  iL 
Guid.  Hither  I  hasten'd  to  recover  it^ 
Yet  unpolluted  with  her  blood.    In  thee^ 
Though  nor  compunction  for  such  crime, 

nor  horror, 
I  thought  to  find— i£ver  a  parricide 
I  deem'd  thee,  and  mine  only  consola- 
tion 
Was  here  with  her  to  die.  Me  ilanghter 

first; 
Less  painful  death  will  be  to  her :  thus 

only 
Canst  thou  this  day  prove  a  lese  bar- 

b'rous  father. 
But  mark— -ahouldst  thou  presmiie^whilst 

yet  I  live. 
To  wound  her,  little  in  such  butchery 
Shalt  thou  rejoice.     My  fury,  long  re- 

press*d. 
Fury  unbounded,  with  resistless  might. 
Shall  from  her  bosom,  and  thine  ancient 

arm. 
The  dagger  sudden  snatch.    Ere  by  one 

tear 
Her  pure  remains  thou  canst  eontmi- 

nate, 
By  thy  blood^dripping  locks  jinto  the 

sea— 
Thy  fittest  tombr-thou  hoary  parricide, 
1*11  drag  thee.    These  are  my  decrees  •. 

thine  own 
Now  follow— Mute  and  motionless  I  wait 
Ric  Oh,  madmen !  through  this  bosom 

must  your  blows 
Be  struck! 

GueL  Unloose  thine  arms 
Ric.  O,  take  me,  God, 
Ere  I  behold  this  impious  carnage. 

GueL  I 
Thy  menaces  disdain,  although  her  tean 
Perplex  me.    But  it  shall  not  last.    Se- 
ducer, 
With  love  far  diiTrent  firom  a  fiOher'e 

bum'st  thou ! 
Wherefore  that  haughty  kwk  ?  llioa  iriio 

beneath 
A  roof;  not  thine,  plottings  and  honlcide 
Concealed'st!  Thou  who  to  the  daughter 

gavest 
A  poniard,  destined  to  destroy  ber  father, 
CouLd  she  have  proved  as  boUly  crimU 

nal, 


su 
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Am  thou  hMl  tmiU  lier  WMk,  peitdkw^ 

Tile! 
I  wellB^  drop  it  from  my  hand  whtn 

justly 
Her  I  should  punitb.    No ;  I  will  not 

drop  it. 
Thy  heart  if  otherwite  I  cannot  reach. 
Through  hers  1*11  pierce  it 

GmbL  Maiden,  if  my  blood 
May  satiate  bis  revenge,  him  mayst  thou 

now 
Presenre  from  dreadful  guilt,  and  me  from 

life 
As  dreadful— I  implore  thee  to  release 

him  I 
Now,  Ouelfo,  I  approach  thee. 

(jU  Gdido  advancet,  Gitklfo  dartt 
vpon  kimand  wounds  kim, 
Ric*  (again  teixmg  Gwffb'tarm,)  Hold ! 

Oh,  hold ! 
Guid.    The   Uow  was   insufficient ; 
scarce  does  blood 
Follow,  and  from  the  heart  not  drawn. 

Obsenre, 
I  better  know  to  die  than  thou  to  kill 
Rie»  Now,  Ouido,  dost  thoa  love  me  ? 

Back!  Away! 
GueL  Again  hast  thon  preserved  biro  ! 
Seamy  pakce 
With  arms  and  torches  is  already  iiird. 
Rie.  My  Ouido,  we  are  safe!  Leave 
n»— my  ikther 
Will  never  harm  his  child. 
Enier  Avbeardo  and  CORRAOO,  wiih 

SoUierM  bearing  torche$m 
€hud.  Keep  off  from  Ouelfo, 
Upon  your  lives,  or  he  will  bImj  Ric- 
ciardal 
Guel.  Which  is  my  brother?  Let  him 
prove  his  right 
To  bear  such  name  by  murdering  me. 

Ric  If  I, 
Ohf  Averardo,  thy  son's  life  preserved. 
Grant  me  my  lather's ! 

GueL  Averardo  thon? 
Mistrusting  nought,  amidst  my  murderers 
Have  I  then  stood  !  And  thou,  perfidious 

woman, 
Thon  knew'st  him  ? 


Guid,  OoeUb,  take  thy  full  revenge 
On  me-«I  merit  it    and  upon  them 
Thus  fully  thon  obcain'st  it.    From  yoai 

hands. 
Officious  and  unkind,  1*11  dtseBgage  me— 
The  innocent  wilt  thou  see  sacriOccd, 
'  Oh,  father,  to  preserve  me  ?  Loose  your 

hold. 
jiver.  And  thon  with  me  wilt  fidl  be- 
neath that  dagger. 
Hear,  Ouelfo^  hear  me.     Pardon  thoa 

thy  blood ; 
Spare  her,  and  thiae  be  kingdom,  life, 

and  peace; 
And  me  abhor  thou  stilL 

GueL  Whilst  I  abhor  thee, 
Shall  I  endure  the  ignominy  and  grief 
Of  seeing  thee  alive— Ay,  thon  alial: 

live; 
But  tliy  despairing  son  shall  evermore 
Thine  eye  envenom,  to  thy  sepulchre 
Dragging  my  throne.     Abondon'd  shalt 

thou  dwell 
Within  my  plunder'd  palace,  to  behold 
Our  blood  and  name  exterminate.  More 

swift 
To  act  am  I,  than  imprecate  disaster. 
Observe  thou,  Ouido^  if  I  know  to  die, 
If  my  right  hand  now  tremblea.    Deatli, 

to  me 
Mote  horrible,  to  thee  more  slow,  but 

sure 
This  wound  shall  give. 

(Ao&f  kis  Dm^ghler. 
Ric  Mother,  receive  thy  child ! 
Guid,  My  father,  crueller  than  even 

thine, 
Forcibly  keeps  me  from  thee.   Fare  tlee 

well! 
But  not  for  long. 

Ric  Live,  Guido,  live,  agabi 
That  we  may  be  united !— Thine  I 

die 

Forgive— my  fiither*s—— deed.  (Ihes. 
Guei-  Ifoltowthee! 

With  these  words  the  affiM^tionatc 
father  sUbs  himaelt;  and  fidls;  sud 
the*  tragedy  is  over. 


*4^*  When  this  article  wai  writteD,  Ugo  Foaedo  waa  still  afive,  or  the  ten- 
derly solemn  emotions  that  ever  arise  upon  the  disappearance  from  the  stsgeof 
any  individual  whom  we  have  been  aocnstomed  to  see  playing  hia  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  human  existence,  would  have  tempered  the  levity  of  our  tone. 
We  see,  however^  no  necessity  for  erasure  or  modification^  since  no  word  trsi 
inniired  by  unkindljr  fedings  towards  a  man  of  uncommon  talenta,  of  proud 
and  honourable  senUroents,  and  of  honestlv  fervent,  if  not  always  Juduioaf 
pBUiotismg  but  whom  we  oertaioly  always  tnought  prodigiously  overrated. 
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WOMAN  ON  TBI  FIILB  OV  BATTLK. 


Where  hath  not  woman  stood. 


5;tropg  in  aflhrtlaii'a  might  ?— A  recdi  apborae 
By  au  o'ennaitexim  current  f 


Gentle  and  loTely  Fom ! 

What  didst  thou  here^ 
When  the  fierce  battle-storm 

Bore  down  the  spear  ? 

Banner  and  shiver'd  crest 

Beside  thee  strown^ 
Tell,  that  amidst  the  best. 

Thy  work  was  done. 

Yet  strangely,  sadly  fair. 

O'er  the  wild  scene. 
Gleams  through  its  golden  hair 

That  brow  serene. 

I^w  lies  the  stately  bead. 
Earth-bound  the  fvee  ;— 

llow  gave  those  haughty  Dead 
A  place  to  thee  ? 

Slumberer  !  thine  early  bier 
Friends  should  have  crown'd. 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 
Shedding  around. 

Soft  ToiceSy  dear  and  young, 

Mingling  their  sweU, 
Should  o'er  thy  dust  hare  sung 

Earih's  last  farewell. 

Sisters,  about  the  grave 

Of  thy  repose. 
Should  nave  bid  Violets  wave. 

With  the  white  rose. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note. 

Savage  and  shrilly 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float. 

Thou  fair  and  still ! 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep 
In  full  career. 

Trampling  thy  nlace  of  sleep- 
Why  cam'at  tnou  here  ? 

Why  ?— -Ask  the  true  heart  why 

Woman  hath  been 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die» 

Unshrinking  seen  ? 

Unto  this  harvest-ground 
Proud  reapers  came— 

Some  for  that  stirring  tonnd, 
A  Warrior*i  name: 
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Same  for  the  stormy  play, 

And  joy  of  strife; 
And  some  to  fling  away 

A  weary  life. 

But  thou,  pale' Sleeper !  thou 

With  the  slight  frame. 
And  the  rich  l^s,  whose  glow 

Death  cannot  tame : 

Only  one  thought,  one  power. 

Thee  could  have  led. 
So  through  tlie  tempest's  hour  ^ 

To  lift  thy  head! 

Only  the  true^  the  strong, 

Tne  love,  whose  trust 
Woman's  deep  soul  too  long 

Pours  on  the  dust. 

F.  H. 


TO  THB  MBMOBT  OF  LORD  CHARLBS  MURRAY. 


Who  died  in  the  Cause,  and  lamented  by  the  People  of  Greece, 


Time  cannot  teuth  Forgetftilnen 
When  GrieTi  tuD.  heart  U IM  by  Fkine. 

Thou  shouldst  have  slept  beneath  the  stately  pines. 

And  with  th'  ancestral  trophies  of  thy  race ; 

Thou  that  hast  founds  where  alien  tombs  a^d  shrines 

Speak  of  the  past,  a  lonely  dwelling-place ! 

Far  from  thy  brethren  hath  thy  coucn  been  spread. 

Thou  young  bright  Stranger  midst  the  mighty  Dead  ! 

Yet  to  thy  name  a  noble  rite  was  given  I 
Banner  and  dirge  met  proudly  oW  thy  grave. 
Under  that  old  and  glorious  Grecian  heaven. 
Which  unto  death  so  oft  hath  led  the4)rave ; 
And  thv  dust  blends  with  mould  heroic  there. 
With  all  that  sanctifies  th'  inspiring  air. 

Vain  voice  of  Fame !  Sad  sound  for  those  that  weep ! 

For  her,  the  mother,  in  whose  bosom  lone 

Thy  childhood  dwells !  Whose  thoughts  a  record  keep 

Of  smiles  departed  and  sweet  accents  gone ; 

Of  all  thine  early  grace  and  gentle  worth—- 

A  vernal  promise,  faded  now  from  earth ! 

But  a  bright  memory  <cla!mf  a  proud  regret ; 
A  lofty  sorrow  finds  its  own  deep  springs 
Of  healing  balm ;  and  She  hath  treasures  yet, 
Whoseisoul  can  number  with  Love's  holy  things 
A  name  like  thine ! — ^Now  past  all  doud  or  spot, 
A  gem  is  hers,  laid  up  where  change  is  not* 

F.  H. 
IV 
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A  MODEST  COMMBKDATIOy  OF  COCK-FIGIITIXO. 


Thif  bcatf  cod(4Ightln(;. 

Yorkahlrt  Prwrerb. 


The  nation  has  of  late  yean  become 
xo  refined  in  itJi  taste,  so  fastidious  in 
its  morals,  and  so  tender-hearted  in 
its  amusements,  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  enjoyments  of  its  ancestors, 
which  it  does  not  proscribe  as  cither 
▼ulgar^  indelicate,  or  inhumane.  And 
yet  I  have  a  great  notion  that  the  Eng* 
liahman  of  two  hundred  years  ago  waa 
as  much  alive  to  every  manly,  gene* 
rous,  and  compassionate  feeling,  as  hia 
more  polished  descendant  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty*seven.  Our  maa* 
ters  of  arts  may  no  longer  claim  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  playing  at  taw 
in  their  cloisters  and  coUeges;  but  it 
is  not  quite  certain,  that  their  present 
pastimes  at  Chesterton  and  Barnwell 
are  a  whit  more  intellectual.  The 
coney-barrow  of  Lincolns  Inn  is  now 
covered  by  smooth  lawns  and  stately 
terraces ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  living  members  of  that  learn* 
ed  society  acquit  themselves  more  in- 
nocently within  its  precincts  tlian  their 
defunct  predecessors,  who  formerly 
shot  with  bow  and  arrow  at  the  coneya 
which  fVequented  it.  Our  country 
squires  are  no  longer  the  devoted  adU 
mirers  of  cudgel- playing  and  cock- 
fighting  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied, 
that  cudgel- playing  is  a  more  savage 
amusement  than  boxing,  or  that  cock- 
fighting  is  more  productive  of  animal 
suffering  than  the  multitudinous  mas- 
sacre of  a  grand  ImUu-Ciay.  We,  in 
our  short-sighted  wisdom,  deem  our- 
selves superior  in  everything  to  our 
progenitors,  and  ridicule,  without  mea- 
sure, their  pastimes  and  pursuits,  for- 
getting, that  in  a  few  years  another 
generation  will  hustle  us  off  the  stage, 
and  will  revenge  our  treatment  of  our 
ancestors,  by  treating  us  with  simikg: 
indignity. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections 
by  the  perusal  of  Romc  old  and  scarce 
tracts  in  the  British  Museum,  on 
"  the  Boyal  pastime  of  Cock-fi[;ht- 
ing,"  and  by  the  recollection  of  Co- 
lonel Martin's  attempt  in  the  last  Tar- 
liament  to  oblitirate  it  for  ever  from 
the  catalogue  of  British  amusements. 
Who  that  has  seen  the  poetic  colour- 
ing in  which  th:it  pastime  is  painted 
in  those  pamphlets,  and  the  important 
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political  advantages,  which  are  predt* 
cated  as  its  results,  would  ever  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  recreation,  which  Co- 
lonel Martin  has  painted  in  characters 
of  blood,  and  has  denounced  as  no  less 
injurious  to  private  morals  than  to 
public  happiness  ?  For  my  own  party 
I  believe  the  Colonel  to  have  meant 
rightly  on  this  subject,  as  on  nKNit 
others ;  but,  as  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  as 
my  black-letter  friends  state  their  ease 
very  ably,  I  will  let  them  speak  for 
themselves,  and  will  leave  the  public 
to  decide  between  the  cock-fighter  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  animal-pro« 
tector  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
I  have  formed  an  opinion  myself  upon 
this  important  question,  I  do  not  mean 
to  conceal ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  very  pobable  that  I  shall  trouble 
the  world  with  it,  before  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  article. 

The  first  tract,  to  which  I  have  been 
alluding,  is  printed  in  black  letter, 
bears  the  date  of  1607,  and  is  entitled, 
"  The  Commendation  of  Cocks  and 
Cock-fighting,  wherein  is  shewed  that 
Cock-fighting  was  before  the  coming 
of  Christ."  Now,  it  is  quite  clear, 
that,  if  Mr  George  Wilson,  the  for- 
gotten, and  therefore  ill-treated  aa« 
thor  of  this  treatise,  has  establishod 
the  proposition,  which  he  lays  down 
in  his  title-page,  he  has  done  sufficient 
to  win  to  his  side  of  the  question  all 
Uiosc  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  sig- 
ners, who  think  we  ought  to  treat 
with  reverence  the  custom  of  ages. 
Lotus  therefore  see  whence  he  derive^ 
and  how  he  marshals,  his  proofs  :— 

*'  Do  but  look,"  says  ne,  ''  into' 
Plutarch's  books,  calltHi  tlie  Lives  of 
the  Romans,  and  you  shall  there  find, 
in  the  story  of  Marcus  Antonius,  that 
the  Soothsayer  consulted  him  to  be- 
ware and  take  heed  of  Cffisar,  because 
his  cocks  did  always  lose  when  they 
fought  with  Cesar's.  And  I  also 
read,"  (the  varlet  does  not  state  where 
-^but  with  a  writer  of  credit,  it  is 
iunuaterial,^  *'  that  Theniistodes,  that 
worthy,  valiant,  and  time-eternized 
conqueror,  when  he  besieged  tho  fa- 
mous and  great  country  Dalmatia,  did 
use  cock-fi^Utiuf;*.  lox^^V  Vvk^M^- 
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idDg  and  fint  entrance  into  that  en- 
terprise, before  he  gave  any  aasault  or 
offer  of  battery  against  the  country, 
he  commanded  that  two  cocks  of  the 
kind  should  be  brought  unto  him, 
and  set  down  to  fight  before  him,  in 
the  open  view  of  idl  his  valiant  sol- 
diers, whom  he  earnestly  requested, 
most  seriously,  to  behold  and  mark 
^e  battle ;"  with  intent,  as  Mr  Wil- 
ion  afterwards  observes,  of  exhorting 
them  "not  to  shew  more  cowardice 
and  faint-hearted  timorousness  than 
those  silly  fowls  of  the  air  had  shew- 
ed." 

The  exhortation,  however,  was 
needless ;  for,  after  diey  had  seen  the 
undaunted  and  admirable  courage  with 
which  these  stout-hearted  creatures 
fbughty  *^  they  deemed  every  hour  to 
be  a  day  long,  until  they  had  buckled 
with,  and  ddeated^  their  boasting  ad- 
versaries." 

But  the  champions  of  cock-fighting 
do  not  allow  the  proof  of  its  antiquity 
to  rest  entirely  upon  this  foundation. 
A  ''  Lover  of  the  Sport,  and  a  friend 
to  Military  Discipline,"  who  wrote, 
near  the  close  of  ttie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  anonymous  title  of 
R.  H.,  adduces  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  fighting  cock  was  one  oi  the  prin- 
cipal gods  of  the  Syrians  and  ancient 
Greeks ;  and  contends,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pomponius  Mela,  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire  did  not  begin  to  decline, 
until  cocking  had  fallen  into  disrepute 
among  its  governors.  He  goes  even 
■till  further,  and  proves  that  tlie  Em- 
peror Severus  was  not  able  to  conquer 
Great  Britain,  until  he  had  rendered 
his  principal  officers  passionately  emu- 
lous of  glory,  by  exhibiting  a  main  of 
cocks  every  day  before  them.  Now, 
with  all  due  deference  to  H.  II.,  whom 
I  delight  on  most  occasions  to  honour, 
I  think  that  he  was  signally  deficient 
in  patriotism,  in  thus  pointing  out  to 
our  enemies  an  easy  mode  of  bringing 
ns  under  their  subjection.  However, 
aa  a  centur^^  and  a  half  has  elapsed 
without  thcur  benefiting  by  his  shame- 
Ail  inadvertence,  I  trust  that  they  will 
atill  continue  to  neglect  the  lesson 
which  his  historical  knowledge  afford- 
ed them.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  bound,  if  K.  H.  be  right,  to  en- 
coiurage  cock-fighting  among  ourselves 
bv  every  possible  recompense,  and  to 
discourage  it,  even  on  pain  of  war  to 
tbe  knife^  among  all  foreign  nations. 
Our  ancestan  may  be  forgiven  fox  Vian 


▼ing  once  permitted  an  army  of  oock« 
fighters  to  assemble  on  our  shores; 
but  we,  their  descendants,  with  their 
fate  before  our  eyes,  should  deserve  a 
more  galling  slavery  than  that  which 
befell  them,  if  we  were  to  permit  an- 
other such  army  to  assemble  for  our 
annoyance  in  any  portion  of  the  habit- 
able globe. 

Having  thus  substantiated  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  practice,  my  authors 
proceed,  with  all  due  gravity,  to  estt- 
Dlish  its  propriety  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  view.  Indeed,  Mr 
IVilson  descants  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  so  much  like  a  sturdy  theolo- 
gian, that  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
he  must  have  been  as  great  in  the  pel- 

Sit  as  he  was  in  the  cock-pit  One  of 
is  chapters  commences  thus : — "  It 
is  written  in  the  first  book  of  Moses, 
called  Genesis,  that  God  gave  unto 
man  sovereignty,  rule,  and  dominion 
over  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  over  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  everything 
that  he  had  made ;  and  behold !  it  was 
exceeding  good,  and  appointed  unto 
man  for  to  do  him  homage  and  to  ser^e 
him  :" — and  that, "  not  only  for  clotli- 
ing  and  sustenance  for  his  body,  bnt 
also  for  recreation  and  pastime  to  de- 
light his  mind."  *  Now,  of  all  recrea- 
tions for  the  mind,  Mr  Wilson  as- 
sumes as  an  incontrovertible  position, 
that  cock-fighting  is  by  far  the  first ; 
and,  having  made  that  assumption, 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  honest  recres- 
tion,  so  far  from  being  prohibited,  is 
encouraged  by  Holy  Scripture.    He 

Suotes  the  lOith  Psalm — **  There  is 
lat  r^eviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made 
to  take  his  pastime  in  the  deep  we- 
ters," — and  inters  from  it,  that,  it 
fishes  be  pcnnittcd  to  take  their  ^s^ 
time  in  the  sea,  "  much  more  ma) 
man,  which  is  the  king  of  creaturi-F, 
take  his  pleasures  upon  earth,  as  ^il)> 
cock-fighting,  hawking,  hunting,  ami 
the  like."  Now  this  doctrine,  after  i*. 
had  stood  the  test  of  a  century,  ap> 
peared  so  palatable  to  the  excellent 
R.  H.,  that  he  adopted  it  as  his  own. 
and  dismissed  with  ineffable  oontemin 
certain  arguments,  which  were  used 
in  his  day,  and  arc  still  repeated  in 
our  own,  to  prove  the  wickctlness  ami 
unlawfulness  of  this  amusement.  Nay 
more,  he  supposed  those  arguments  to 
liave  all  the  weight  which  their  pro- 
pounders  deemed  them  to  poMess, 
and  then  challenged  bis  eonlrmpora- 
tVea  va^  ttraxAs^ixMii  to  aay, ''  whether 
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gyas  to  be  laid  aside,  because    too  great  for  him  to  endure  it."    Bat 

on  your  fuU-bred  cock,  be  he  a  pile>  a 
black-red,  a  ginger,  a  fumaoe,  or  a 
custard,*  you  maY  bet  broad  gold  to 
grey  groats,  that  he  will  not  fly  from 
his  antagonist,  whilst  he  has  life,  and 
that  he  will  "  look  proudly  to  heaven 
from  the  death-bed  of  fame,"  when  he 
is  compelled  to  resign  it.  Besides,  it 
is  quite  evident,  from  the  impatient 
manner  in  which  he  brooks  any  un- 
due assumption  of  equality,  that  he 
pays  a  proper  respect  to  the  gradations 
of  rank,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  warm 
admirer  of  absolute  power.  He  is  like- 
wise a  warm  friend  to  the  Protestant 
ascendancy :  for,  as  Mr  Machrie  oIh 
serves,  from  the  Links  of  Leith,  he 
was  an  early  preacher  of  reformation, 
and  convinced  Peter,  the  first  Pope«  of 
his  Holiness's  fallibOity.  Can  then 
any  country  gentleman,  who  yeneratst 
high  blood,  who  cheridies  the  monai- 
chical  spirit,  and  who  loves  Anti-Ca- 
tholic principles,  calmly  behold  the 
game-oock  placed,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  pale  of  society,  by  a  measure  whidi 
would  make  him  bid  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  his  pugnacious  occupation, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  tliat  this  tiird  is 
e  arguments  which  I  have  just  friendly  to  three  objects,  which  he 
d,  are  sufficient  to  convince  eve-    must  ever  have  at  heart,  whilst  he 

lives,  and  breathes,  and  has  his  being? 
But  why  should  I  confine  my  ad- 
dress to  one  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty, when  I  can  produce,  from  these 
inestimable  pamphlets,  such  cogent 
argumoits  in  defence  of  cock-fighting, 
as  will  convince  a  man,  even  against 
his  will,  of  the  impropriety  of  check- 
une-cock  should  be  an  object  of  ing  it?  Under  the  wise  regulations  of 
ionate  attention  to  all  those  who  our  ancestors,  the  cock-pit  waa  not 
,  as  they  ought,  tlie  privileges  of  less  a  school  for  valour  than  for  tmth, 
istocracy.  The  game-cock  must  and  modesty,  and  morality,  and  every 
good  blood  in  his  veins :  for,  if  other  manly  and  high-spirited  virtue* 
kve  not,  it  is  iu  vain  to  expect  *'  In  such  places,"  saya  Mr  Wilson, 
le  will  ever  win  spurs  for  him-     "  there  is  no  collusion,  deceit,  frand^ 

or  cozening  tolerated ;  nor  any  used,  as 
in  most  other  games  and  pastimes  cus- 
tomarily there  is ; — neither  are  thcffe 
any  brawlings  or  quarrels  sufiered,  but 
all  men  must  use  civil  and  fpod  beha- 
viour, what  degree  or  calhng  soever 
they  be  of.  And  also  it  is  there  de- 
creed and  set  down,  as  an  irrevocable 
order,  that  no  man,  bv  cursing,  ban- 
ning, or  swearing,  snail  Uaspheme 


«^  —  ^ ■ — 

lid  abuse  the  greatest  blessings?" 
the  answer  to  this  question  in 
m  words,  first,  because  it  shews 
lilanthropic  tenor  of  his  disposi- 
ind,  secondly,  because  I  am  con- 
I  that  any  alteration  I  might 
in  them  would  only  tend  to 
how  unequal  1  am  to  wield  the 
)f  such  an  Achilles.  *'  No— by  no 
»-~but  rather,  where  we  have  one 
iw,  let  us  have  two  for  the  time 
oe ;  and,  as  we  ought,  let  us  im- 
this  exercise  for  tlic  general  good 
nkind,  to  which  end  it  was  un- 
edly  intended."  An  exhortation, 
ich  the  great  Machrie,  the  Cory- 
B  of  the  feeders  of  Edinburgh 
\  seventeenth  century,  cordiaUy 
I,  when  he  prayed  that  *'  in 
irar,  village  might  be  engaged 
It  village,  city  against  city,  king- 
igainst  kingdom,  nay,  the  father 
It  tlie  son,  until  all  the  wars  in 
)e,  wherein  so  much  Christian 
is  spilled,  should  be  turned  into 
»f  the  innocent  pastime  of  cock- 
Oh !  much  wished  for  consum- 
n !  why  has  its  arrival  been  so 
md  so  unfortunately  delayed  ! 


mine  country  gentleman  of  the 
hool,  that  cock-fighting,  being  a 
ce,  which  has  descended  to  us 
remote  antiquity,  and  a  pastime, 
I  in  itself  is  most  unobjection- 
ought  not  to  be  put  down  by  the 
atiug  spirit  of  modem  Liberal- 
But  there  are  other  reasons  why 


ir  prizes  for  his  owner.  He  should 
It  to  the  pot  rather  than  to  the 
od  should  be  stewed  for  the  ta- 
ither  than  be  tiived  or  trained  for 
kttle.  '' Your  half-bred  caystrell, 
1  cock,"  says  Mr  Wilson,  **  is  to 
ipised: — as  soon  as  he  receives 
urt,  God  be  with  your  game :  for 
gone, — the  house  is  too  hot,— 
;ht  too  tierce, — and  the  danger 


hese  wordff,  whirli  are  >^x^fAvra.  iwirourtf,  may  still  be  **  caviare  to  the  vulgar."^ 
Bfore  think  it  right  to  state,  that  they  are  merely  names  of  different  oolaiuei' 
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God,  or  take  his  name  in  vain ;  but 
that  all  of  them  shall  speak  modestly, 
and  deal  according  to  truth ;  and  who- 
loever  shall  dissent  from  it,  or  doother- 
wiae  than  is  appointed,  must  undergo 
the  punishment"  which  the  rest  of  the 
company  may  prescribe.  The  stupidest 
Whig  that  ever  walketl  between  West- 
minster-II  all  and  Temple-Bar,  will 
■ee  with  half  an  eve  the  advantages 
resulting  from  aucn  orderly  regula* 
tions ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  the 
only  benefits  which  the  lover  of  cock- 
ing is  likely  to  derive  from  his  attend- 
ance in  the  pit.    Mr  Wilson,  whose 
testimony  is  placed  far  above  all  dis- 
pute by  (lis  long  experience,  informs 
us  in  various  parts  of  his  performance, 
that  we  may  learn  there  many  other 
good  lessons,  whereof  we  may  make 
profitable  use,  provided  that  we  know 
now  to  apply  them  rightly  *  as,  first  of 
all,  "  to  be  valorous,  and  fight  courage- 
ously against  our  enemies ;  and,  as  tnc 
gnnie- cocks  do,  never  to  give  over,  but 
either  get  the  victory,  or  die  valiant- 
ly ;"  secondly,  "  to  be  vigilant  and 
watchfid  as  they  are,  and  to  avoid 
alothfVilness,  which  generally  reigns  so 
much  in  us ;"  thirdly,  '^  to  be  con« 
stant  and  loving  to  our  wives,  as  they 
are  to  their  hens,  and  to  be  tender 
and  careful  over  them,  which  are  so 
nearly  and  dearly  bound  to  us  by  the 
law  of  God,  as  to  be  one  flesh,  one 
mind,  one  faith,  and  one  troth ;"  and, 
last  of  all,  "  to  stretch  forth  ourselves, 
and  to  strain  our  voices,  as  they  do, 
in  uttering  of  God's  affairs,"  and  in 
noting  the  soft  and  silent,  but  pain- 
fully rapid  march  of  time  into  eter- 
nity. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  my  friend  R.  H.-^let  me 
give  him,  though  unknown,  this  title, 
since  I  would  have  hauntecl  the  cock- 
nit  till  I  had  gained  his  friendship, 
nad  I  lived  in  his  day — should  wish 
80  innocent  an  exercise  as  cocking  to 
be  enoour^ed  by  act  of  Parliament. 
lie  contends,  that  a  better  expedient 
cannot  be  found  to  "  rouse  the  drowsy 
courage,  and  thaw  the  frozen  valour 
of  a  people,  lulled  with  soft  eawe,  and 
degenerated  into  base  and  servile  eOe- 
minacy."  JJke  Milton,  he  laments, 
with  great  indignation,  over  the  evil 
.  ^ays  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cust, 
and  over  the  rapid  decline  in  the  na- 
tional spirit  which  had  been  product-d 
'  by  lite  Of  icii  riot  and  luxury  of  his  age. 
"  Fur  want  of  cudgcl-playmg  awd 
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cock-fighting,"  he  obserrea,  **  mm 
have  now  taken  to  drinking  and  dan- 
cing, and  wear  their  swords  more  for 
show  than  service.  A  basket-hilt, 
with  a  blade  three  inches  broad,  such 
as  our  valiant  ancestors  had  wont  to 
wear,  is  now  derided  by  theefii'minatc 
fops  of  our  days,  who  choose  to  ha- 
ssard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
fatal  arms  of  a  diseased  mistress,  ra- 
ther than  venture  a  push  at  single 
rapier,  or  take  a  turn  at  back-sword 
with  a  skilful  antagonist,  where,  with 
their  flaming  blades,  they  might  hew 
bright  honour  from  the  errors  of  their 
adversaries,  and  gild  their  memories 
with  applause  in  immortal  death.** 
His  exertions  to  bring  his  countrymen 
back  to  better  practices,  are  risibk 
enough  in  this  pamphlet ;  and  I  have 
myself  little  doubt,  that  one  half  of 
Marlborough's  victories  were  owing 
to  the  pains  which  he  took,  as  well 
by  writing  in  the  study,  as  by  word 
of  mouth  in  the  cockpit,  to  inspire  his 
young  companions  with  his  own  love 
for  danger,  and  his  own  heroic  con- 
tempt for  blood  and  wounds.  lie  tells 
us,  that  he  was  convinced  by  long  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  that  there  never 
yet  was  a  perfidious  man,  or  a  real 
coward,  that  loved  cocking.  "  Nay," 
adds  he,  ''  so  dissonant  are  cocking 
and  cowardice,  that  it  is  morally  im- 
possible for  a  coward  unfeignedly  to 
love  cocking ;"  and,  therefore,  aome 
timorous  souls,  to  avoid  the  odium 
attendant  on  the  last,  have  even  feign- 
ed a  liking  for  the  first : — just  as  the 
skin-flint,  who  has  not  soul  enough 
to  get  drunk  at  home,  is  always  boast- 
ing of  the  glorious  carouses  which  he 
has  had  elsewhere;  or  as  the  half- 
starved  Irish  student,  who  has  nerer 
risen  above  the  level  of  his  laundress 
in  his  amours,  is  always  pluming  him- 
self in  company  on  the  gracious  fa- 
vours he  has  received  from  duchesses 
and  countesses  whom  he  never  saw. 

As  the  advantages  resulting  from 
cock-fighting  are  so  numerous  and 
undeniable,  it  follows  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  many  wise  and 
valiant  princes  mu^t  have  greatly  en- 
eourageil  it.  Our  own  Henry  the 
Eighth  caused  a  most  sumptuous  and 
stately  pit  to  be  erected  in  Whitehall, 
where  he  ofteu  disported  himself  with 
this  amusement  among  his  most  no- 
ble and  loving  subjects ;  and  I  am  not 
clear,  (hat  tlie  ministers  of  the  crown 
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and  misclemeanoar,  in  eclipsing  the 
gaiety  of  the  nation,  hy  converting  it 
into  an  arena  for  vexatious  litigants 
and  wrangh'ng  lawyers.  The  great 
I  Aim  of  tnc  North,  who  purchased 
immortality  hy  death  on  the  plains  of 
Lutxen,  told  the  King  of  Denmark, 
when  he  went  to  rescue  him  out  of 
the  talons  of  German  power,  that  he 
had  no  suhstantial  cause  for  fear, 
since  he  was  well  assured  that  the 
Imperialists  had  **  given  up  cock- 
fighting,  and  were  wholly  devoted  to 
cfRiminate  dancing  and  enervating 
dmnkenness — two  infallihle  signs  of 
«  sinking  people."  An  observation 
befitting  the  sagacity  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus,  and  deserving  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  with  a  quill  plucked 
from  the  wing  of  a  victorious  game- 
cock !  The  great  Hector  of  Euroi>c, 
as  a  contemporary  writer  called  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  of  France,  complained 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  want  of 
cocking  in  his  coimtry,  and  attribu- 
ted the  decline  of  his  fortunes  to  the 
martial  spirit  generated  by  it  on  our 
aide  of  the  Channel.  Christian,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  defended  his  capi- 
tal so  nobly  against  the  power  of  Swe- 
den, saw  in  a  very  clear  light  the  ad- 
vantage which  a  soldier  derived  from 
attending  upon  cock-fights.  ''  See 
here,"  said  he  one  day,  as  he  held  his 
court  in  his  cock-pit — "  see  here,  how 
tlie  cocks  advance  one  against  another, 
^-sometimes  retiring,  sometimes  pur- 
suing,— sometimes  in  one  form  and 
sometimes  in  another.  What  variety 
of  strokes !  what  diversity  of  fight  is 
here  shown  in  one  battle  !  Were  I  to 
lead  an  army  against  the  grand  Infi- 
del of  Constantinople,  I  would  choose 
none  but  cockers  for  my  commanders, 
none  but  lovers  of  the  sport  for  my 
common  soldiers :"  A  nint,  which 
the  three  great  Powers  will  do  well 
to  remember,  when  they  appoint  a 
commander  to  the  combined  squa- 
dron, which  they  have  sent  to  cruise 
umid  the  isles  and  isthmuses  of  im« 
mortal  Greece. 

I  have  now  demonstrated  the  law- 
fulness and  antiquity  of  this  pastime 
—I  have  shown  its  intimate  connexion 
with  those  glorious  principles,  which 
secure  the  stability  of  our  excellent 
constitution  in  church  and  state — I 
have  pro  vol  it  to  be  the  nurse  of  all 
the  uianly,  and  social,  and  domestic 
virtues — I  liave  cotifiruicd  the  argu« 
nients  by  which  these  several  pro|H>« 


titions  are  mode  out  by  tho  delilwrste 
opinions  of  sagacious  statesmen  and 
heroic  kings,  whose  merits  will  bo 
respected  as  long  as  there  is  memory 
in  man.  Here  then  I  miriit  rest. 
But  no— there  is  more  left  oehind; 
and  whilst  I  have  anything  to  tell  in 
exaltation  of  thi^  subject,  I  cannol 
consent  to  elt  down  in  silence.  All 
men,  says  Dr  Harris,  would  be  hap- 
py if  they  knew  how,  not  happy  for 
moments  and  miserable  for  years,  bat 
happy  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  their  earthly  career.  It  is 
clear,  that  Dr  Harris  knew  nothing 
of  cock-fighting,  or  he  would  have 
told  his  readers,  that,  if  ever  any* 
thing  in  the  world  were  ddectaMc 
and  pleasant  to  the  heart  of  man,  and 
calculated  to  beget  in  him  **  niirthfiil 
jovisaunce  and  recreation,"  it  was  and 
is  this  excellent  sport.  For  it  has  a 
hidden  mystery  about  it,  whereby  those 
who  afi*ect  it  seem,  like  the  sage  of 
old,  '*  to  tread  in  air  and  oontem* 
plate  the  sun,"  whilst  *'  those  who,  of 
their  own  accord,  or  by  any  other 
man's  instigation,  do  refrain  from  it, 
are  melancholy,  sad,  and  disconsolate^ 
lovers  of  gloom  and  solitude,  ever 
musing  on  the  worst  things,  and  not  , 
on  the  best,  and  imagining  evil  rather 
than  good."  Mr  Wilson  declares,  that 
this  has  been  proved  to  be  neither 
fable  nor  fiction,  but  undoubted  truth, 
by  the  experience  of  many  individuals 
of  good  account,  to  their  hinderance 
and  grief,  and  to  his  exceeding  great 
sorrow.  He  therefore  advises  all 
men,  who  take  delight  in  this  delicious 
and  pleasant  pastime,  never  to  forsake 
or  leave  it,  or  to  alienate  themselves 
from  it,  so  long  as  it  shall  please  the 
Almighty  to  bless  and  prosper  them  ; 
and  proclaims  for  his  own  part,  that 
'*  he  is  resolved,  so  long  as  life  and 
health  shall  last,  and  God  shall  lend 
his  limbs  ability  and  strength  to  bear 
him,  never  to  abstain  from  it,  when 
conveniently  he  may  be  at  it,  nor  ever 
consent  to  give  it  over,  while  fortune 
permits  him  to  participate  in  its  en* 
joyraent." 

The  foregoing  resolution,  which  is 
at  once  pious  and  philosophical,  il- 
lustrates, aptly  enough,  the  spirit  of 
devout  resignation,  with  which  the 

genuine  cock- fighter  always  submits 
imself  to  ''  the  slings  and  arrows  ef 
outrageous  fortune."  But  a  stronger 
illustration  of  it,  if  necessary,  may  be 
found  iu  \Vi&  i«ii,  \mX  \&ssKMDi)dift> 
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liues,  which  tlie  inimiUhle  11.  H. 
wrote  in  dedication  of  his  work  to  the 
riglit  worshipful,  his  very  good  friend. 
Sir  T.  Urquhart,  Knight.  It  appears 
from  tliem,  that,  as  tlie  kniglu  8  va- 
liant grandfather  lay  hieeding,  from 
a  mortal  wound,  on  the  disastrous 
field  of  Nasehy,  *'  a  fatal  pit  to  many 
a  gallant  cock,  a  hloody  spot  of  ireful 
ground,  on  which  the  Jit-rce  Bellona's 
savage  shambles  stood," — he  consoled 
himself,  like  a  gallant  cavalier,  with 
the  recollections  of  a  long  life  s^ient  in 
loyalty  and  cock-fighting,  and  quailed 
not  in  spirit  for  a  moment,  though 
Burrounded  by  scenes  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  in  the  presence  of  ap- 
proaching death.  "  ^ly  King,"  said 
he,  "  and  a  good  cock,  I  have  ever 
loved ;  and  like  a  good  cock,  in  my 
sovereign's  service,  I  gladly  now  ex- 

I)irc."  What  a  memorable  speech  for 
lis  posterity  to  be  proud  off  What  a 
laudable  example  for  them  to  emulate! 
And  emulate  it  they  did ;  for  neither 
his  sons,  nor  his  sons'  sons,  degene- 
rated from  the  spirit  of  their  noble 
j>rogenitor.  '*  You  youi-self,"  exclaims 
the  enthusiastic  U.  II.,  as  he  addresses 
his  friend  in  warm  admiration  of  his 
surpassing  merits,  **  you  yourself,  in 
the  morning  of  your  days,  took  to  the 
royal  sport,  and  closely  followed  it  for 
many  years,  even  till  mighty  William 
called  you  forth  to  signalize  your  va- 
lour in  the  bloody  Irish  fields  of 
Athlone  and  Cannough,  where  you 
cut  through  the  squadrons  of  the  af- 
frighted French,  and  made  the  howl- 
ing Teagues  fiy  to  their  bogs  for  shel- 
ter !"  Peace  to  his  a:»he.s : — I  trust 
that  he  is  now  enjoying  in  the  Klysian 
Fields,  among  the  cock-fighters  of  an- 
tiquity, that  felicity  which  is  reserved 
for  all  those  who  have  enrolled  them- 
selves, by  their  illustrious  actions, 
among  tlic  benefactors  of  their  coun- 
try. 

I  forget  who  it  was  tliat  first  ob- 
served, that  peace  had  its  triumphs  as 
well  as  war ;  but  I  claim  the  merit  of 
first  observing,  that  the  habits  of  the 
cock-fighter  qualify  him  equally  for 
the  triumphs  of  both.  Who  enjoys 
more  heartily  the  comforts  of  a  rural 
life,  **  toping  souls,  and  rich  Octo- 
ber liquor  ?"  Wiio  ingratiates  himself 
sooner  in  the  liearts  of  his  friends  and 
tenantry  than  the  man  who,  in  study- 
ing his  own  pleasures,  administers  also 
to  ihdrs  ?  Who  stands  in  less  need  of 
keepen  and  spriDg-guu,  and  gjune 


laws,  to  guard  his  preserves,  than  the 
man  who  has  them  protected  by  the 
affection  of  his  humble  neighbours^ 
In  short,  who  practises  hospitality 
more  kindly  or  more  extensively  than 
the  man,  who  can  exhibit  at  his  board 
the  numerous  trophies  which  he  hss 
gaine<l  by  his  success  in  the  cock-pit? 
Oh  !  for  a  restoration  of  those  goiden 
davs,  when  such  success  was  estima- 
ted at  its  proper  value !  Then  we  had 
few  poor,  and  still  fewer  poor  laws: 
then  we  heard  nothing  of  Emigration 
reports  and  Emigration  Committees: 
then  we  deemed  it  an  ill-boding  sign 
to  see  our  able-bodied  peasantry  quit- 
ting in  crowds  their  native  country: 
then  we  had  little  vice  to  suppress, 
and  no  society  for  the  suppression  of 
it :  then  we  feared  God,  honoured  the 
King,  obeyed  his  ministers,  and  sought 
to  reach  heaven  by  a  strict  perform- 
ance of  our  duty  on  earth,  and  not  by 
tving  ourselves,  like  wisps  of  hay,  to 
tne  tail  of  some  gigantic  and  aeropLeus* 
tic  kite. 

I  have  now  nearly  concluded ;  and, 
if  what  I  have  already  said  be  not  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  Lords  and  Coun- 
inons  of  England  from  prohibiting 
this  ancient,  and  venerable,  and  pro- 
fitable amusement,  I  despair  of  being 
able  to  produce  that  result  by  saying 
more.  Let  them  not,  I  humbly  im- 
plore them,  be  led  away  by  the  canting 
philosophy,  the  pretending  and  pre- 
tended humanity,  of  the  day.  Let 
them  recollect  that  cock-fighting  has 
been  part  of  the  system  under  which 
the  country  has  become  the  terror,and 
envy,  and  admiration  of  the  world; 
and  let  them  reflect  long  and  deeply, 
before  they  venture  to  lay  sacrilcgi- 
ous  hands  on  this  royal  pastime.  One 
rash  enactment  may  destroy,  in  a  few 
years,  that  manly  spirit  which  it  often 
requires  centuries  to  generate  in  a  na- 
tion. Our  ancestors  loved  the  cock- 
pit, and  were  not  brutalized  by  fre- 
quenting it ;  why  then  should  we  be 
prohibited,  as  Colonel  Martin  desires, 
from  even  approaching  it?  I  have 
heard  no  sufficient  reason,  as  yet,  as- 
signed for  such  a  prohibition,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  tbat  there  are  many 
abler  arguments  to  be  produced  against 
it,  than  either  I  have  expressed,  or  am 
any  way  able  to  express  suflicicntly. 
'Wlierefore,  I  will  condadc  at  once,  iij 
declaring  with  Mr  Wilson,  to  whom  I 
now  afibctiouatcly  and  gimtcfuIlT  bid 
Cuefrell  i  that '' 1  am  remfed  to  Icaw 
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ither  defence  of  Cock-fighting 
oe  more  blesBcd  brain  to  Uke  in 
and  will  content  myself  with 
hich  I  have  already  done,  not 
ng,  but  that  in  thne>  this  illite- 
idimperfect  Embryon  will  in* 
and  allure  some  of  Apollo's  sa* 
eirs,  some  of  Thamisis'  sweet* 
;  swans,  some  heaven-inspired 
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aonl-enehanting  poet,  to  caroll  forth 
at  fully  in  high  and  heart-pleasiiig 
strains,  its  due  and  well  deiervea 
praises/'— a  thing,  which,  aa  Mr  WiU 
son  says,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear, 
and  will  most  heartily  and  devoutly 
pray  for. 

Gallus  Gallinaceus« 
London,  2d  October,  1827. 
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I  general  temper  of  us— Chris* 
North— may  be  compared  to  a 
if  milk  punch,  in  which  the 
the  sweet — the  mild — and  the 
—meet  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
1  concession,  and  altc^i^ether  form 
ibination  that  .is  wonderfully 
nd  palatable.  '  We  say  milk 
,  because  we  are  totally  at  a  Ion 
over  any  ingredient  in  our  com* 
Q  bearing  the  slightest  analogy 
er,  whereas  the  milk  of  human 
!iB,much  resembling  that  balmv 
tttritious  beverage  with  whicn 
uter  nourishes  her  thirstvalum* 
undoubtedly  the  base  (chemi* 
peaking)  of  our  moral  system, 
ning  and  subduing  the  tiarsh- 
'  the  other  component  parts,  and 
ng  them  into  an  harmonious 
.  But  by  no  means  are  we  al« 
»f  the  same  flavour :  sometimes 
f,  sometimes  acidity,  is  the  or* 
the  month,  and  we  have  perio* 
Its  of  liberality,  as  of  the  gout, 
inner  we  suspect  are  somewhat 
iced  by  the  moon,  as  when  that 
iry  is  at  the  full,  our  constitu* 
sugar  predominates,  and  we  are 
imentativc  and  conciliatory  to 
rce.  During  these  our  lunar 
>,  in  one  of  which  we  are  at  this 
it  writing,  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
«eph  Hume  a  great  arithmeti* 
ind  to  become  warm  in  our  com* 
ktion  of  the  wonderful  policy  of 
lakisson's  Free  Trade  measures ; 
m  go  the  length  of  inviting  a 
I  anient  advocate  of  Catholic 
dpation  to  eat  poldoodies  at 
ase's,  naming  a  day  when  busi* 
r  pleasure  will  detain  ourselves 
le  incalculably  remote  distance 
Sdinburgh.  But  though  we  thus 
with  periodical  affection  towards 
ipists,— though  we  have  (during 
Test  moon)  even  felt  charitably 
ed  towards  a  Cockney— for  a  Jew 
ve  ever  entertained  an  antipathy 


totally  uninfluenced  and  unassuagod 
by  any  change  of  circumstance  or  di* 
mate.  What  an  unamiable  trait  in 
the  character  of  a  man  to  refuse  to 
partake  of  roast  sucking  pig  or  boiled 
pork !  What  degradation,  physical  as 
well  aa  moral,  to  deal  in  rhubarb  and 
old  dothea ! 

We  speak  from  official  documents, 
and  vritnin  compass,  when  we  assert 
that  1,500,000  of  the  lower  Irish  im* 
port  themselves  annually  into  the  me* 
tropolis  of  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  retailing  oranges  to  sucking  Cock* 
neys.  This  is  a  statement  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  carry  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  craving  the  usual  indul* 
gence  of  that  honourable  bod^  fqp; 
errors  in  the  omission  or  addition  A 
ciphers,  which  go  for  nothing  in  the 
liberal  ministerial  calculations  of  the 
present  day.  Thus  one-fourth  part 
of  that  euphonous  complement  devo* 
ted  by  Irisn  patriots  and  mob-orators 
to  slavery  ana  oppression  in  the  sister 
isle,  are  for  many  months  of  the  year 
enacting  the  part  of  liberty-boys,  and 
running  riot  m  those  various  parishes 
of  St  Giles's,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  great  Babylonian  city, 
like  the  green  spots  in  memory's  waste. 
The  other  three-fourths,  we  doubt 
not,  are  cultivating  potatoes  in  some 
remote  inaccessible  districts, — too  wild 
to  be  caught,  even  although  they  should 
be  in  aa  great  request  for  ^slaves,  as  is 
represented.  The  million  and  a  half 
above  stated  to  be  migratory,  act  in 
the  teeth  of  the  old  law,  "  Coclum  non 
animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cur* 
runt"  In  crossing  the  Channel,  they 
not  only  experience  a  change  of  at* 
mosphere,  but  their  political  and  reli« 
gious  sentiments  undergo  a  total  re* 
volution ;  for  there  is  not  aWhite-boy, 
but  what,  on  being  transplanted  to 
London,  is  forthwith  converted  into 
an  Oran^man.  Lcavio^lVASk  «sta»i» 
ordinary  Vmt  ^«\V-T»OLXSMcw>asc»X«^'  ^»«^ 
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io  be  'aecmmfed  for  by  the  embrjro 
pbflMopKenof  the  New  I/»don  UnU 
▼eraityy  we  proceed  immediately  ta 
state  the  grievance  which  it  it  our  ob- 
ject to  imprem  upon  the  leriouB  consi- 
deration oi  all  Cnriitiana  and  Philan- 
thropists, and  more  especially  of  hia 
Majesty's  Ministers. 

There  is  an  incalculable  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel  born  and  bred  in 
the  great  metropolis^  contributing  no 
little  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere^ and  the  blackness  of  the  Xo- 
Tember  fogs— ''  Nunc  sacri  fontis  ne- 
musy  et  delubralocantur  Judsis."  All 
Holy  well-street  is  tenanted  by  Jewsj 
and  there  are  several  entire  tribes 
''quorum  eophinus  supellex" — ^who 
have  nothing  to  bless  themselves  with 
but  a  basket,  out  of  which  they  vend 
seedy  and  flatulent  oranges  to  silly 
unsuspecting  Londoners.    The  sweet 
YiHces  of  ten  thousand  united  Irish  are 
eclipsed  by  the  sonorous  growl  of  one 
of  these  circumcised  dogs,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  march  of  mind  and 
the  general  spread  of  intelligence,  have 
always  persisted  in  underseUing  the 
migratory  orange-merchants  of  Erin ; 
which  conduct,  on'  the  part  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  natives  of  a  different 
country,  and  the  professors  of  a  differ- 
ent faith  to  their  own,  is  most  prepos- 
terously impolitic,  uncondliatory,  and 
unenlightened.    It  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret tnat  there  are  Christians  to  be 
found,  in  other  respects  well  affected 
perhaps  towards  the  government,  and 
regular  enough  in  their  attendance  at 
places  of  divine  worsliip,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  dirty  pence  in  the  year, 
give  their  countenance  and  support  to 
such  extreme  illiberality.  We  will  not 
insist  upon  the  necessary  moral  supe- 
rioritv  of  oranges  vended  by  the  hold- 
ers of  tlie  true  faith  over  those  which 
have  passed  tlirough  the  hands  and  the 
baskets  of  infidelity,  but  will  at  once 
investigate  the  causes  of  this  crying 
grievance,  and  endeavour  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
or  suspecteo,  that  the  Rabbis  of  the 
London  Synagogues  are  in  the  habit 
of  affording  both  employment  and 
maintenance  to  the  jxrar  of  their  own 
persuasion,  by  supplying  them  with 
oranges  at  an  almost  nominal  price. 
Now  we  venture  to  affirm^  that  those 
who  are  able  to  brine  produce  into  any 
gireo  market  at  the  lea&t  cost  to  ibem- 
selves,  can,  for  a  gjiven  proAt,  affiotA 


to  dispose  of  audi  predate  at  tho  kmb 
est  prices,  and^  aa  a  conaeqneBee,  inOI 
find  the  moat  willing  porch  aiera.    If 
there  are  any  whose  appr^ciMioos 
tliis  proposition,  paradoxieal  wo  own^ 
doea  not  strike  at  the  fint  glance,  wt 
recommend  them  to  peruse  attemivdy 
all  the  politico- economical  £asays  tC 
Mr  M'Culloch,  and  all  the  politioo> 
economical  Speeches  of  Mr  Huskii- 
son ;  and  by  the.  time  they  have  ^ 
to  the  end  of  these,  itkey  will  b^ntp 
have  a  pretty  confused  notion  on  the 
subject.    We  must,  in  iJhe  meanthw, 
take  for  granted  that  all  we  have  ad* 
vanced  is  true,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  we  draw  from  whstii 
above  premised,  which  oondusioD  ii 
as  follows:— That  as  long  aa  the  Jew 
merchants  can  obtain  their  oranges  for 
almost  nothing,  they  will  beable  to 
undersell  the  Irish  orange-merchaDt^ 
who  are  compelled  to  procure  tkdr 
commodities  at  the  wholesale  market 
prices;  and  we  further  affirm,  that 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  protecting  duty 
in  favour  of  Jew  oranges.  We  do  not 
wish  to  utter  profound  and  philmo* 
phical  sentences  without  their  being 
appreciated ;  and  we  therefore  urge  our 
readers  to  digest  what  we  are  sayini^ 
and  not  to  swallow  it  like  hasty-pu£ 
ding,  eaten  at  a  fair  for  a  wager.  We 
entreat  them  to  believe  that  this  ii 
not  food  for  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings — as  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
which,  we  refer  to  the  last  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,   where  tliij 
subject  is  discussed  in  such  a  master- 
ly way,  as  infallibly  to  puzale  even 
those  who  may  have  fancied  that  thty 
knew  most  about  the  matter. 

Supposing  those  two  Aurorae  Borca- 
les,  or  Northern  Lights,  M'Culloch 
and  Blue  and  Yellow,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  darkness  visible,  to 
the  hitherto  totally  benighted  minds 
of  the  friends  of  Maga,  it  remains  to 
consider  the  remedy  for  a  g^vanoe, 
which  is  of  far  more  consequence  lo 
the  Irish  nation  than  the  suspension 
of  their  political  privileges.  We  had 
at  one  time  some  thoughts  of  keeping 
this  remedy,  (after  the  example  tf 
Cobbett,  with  respect  to  his  plan  ftr     i 

Saying  off  the  national  cLebt,)  deep 
uried  in  the  dark  reoeases  of  our  own  i 
editorial  bosom,  until  we  ahould  be  j 
appointedChanoeUoroftheBxdienff  I 
aud  First  Lord  of  tha  Treanirj ;  bst  I 
having  now  lived  to  Me  the  ivnSa»  \ 


vS  WmuiVSa,«Dil  the  utter  wsrtb-  I 
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leuneti  of  office,  wc  will  disgorge  li« 
iMnlly  and  gntuitoualv.  Since  then, 
M  we  before  obeeircd,  the  oranges 
brought  into  the  London  market  by 
the  Jews  are  in  effect  protected  by  a 
dnty ,  we  propoee  that  this  duty  should 
be  abolished;  in  other  words,  that  the 
1,800,000  birds  of  passage  from  the 
sister  isle  should  be  supplied  with  oran- 
ges for  nothing  at  all.  We  do  not  wish 
to  arrogate  to  ourselves  too  much  cre- 
dit for  this  ingenious  and  philanthro« 
pic  suggestion ;  for,  to  give  the  devil 
Bja  due,  the  hint  vras  in  some  measure 
furnished  by  Mr  Huskisson's  Speeches 
on  the  Silk  Trade.  How  this  object 
might  to  be  efibcted,  whether  by  a  new 
ineome  tax,  or  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, we  leave  to  others  to  determine  ; 
for  we  ourselves,  under  the  present 
administration,  sre  mere  philosophical 
and  theoretical  politicians,  and  oo  not 
eondescend  to  enter  into  details ;  but 
we  earnestly  call  upon  Mr  Huskisson 
and  the  rest  of  the  Ministry,  by  their 
known  patriotism,  and  their  hopes  of 
icCsining  office,— we  entrest  all  Chris« 
tiaa  Liberals  and  Philosophers,  as  they 
woaU  promote  the  march  of  intellect, 
the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  sale 
of  the  sixpenny  sdenoes, — ^we  adjure 
the  Society  for  Promotii^  Christiani- 


ty among  the  Jews,  by  thoir  hopes  of 
making  convcrta,  to  unite  heart  and 
hand  in  this  political  crusade  against 
the  eschewers  of  bacon  and  the  fre- 
quenters of  synsgogues.  Decisive  me»» 
sures  are  recommended:  something 
energetic  and  unpremeditated,  like  the 
occupation  of  Portugal ;  and  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  the  happy  conse>i 
^uences  tnat  will  infallibly  ensue.  My« 
nads  of  wild  Irish  will  desert  theur 
native  bogs,  neglecting  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tailing oranges  to  Cockney  sucklings 
under  the  auspices  of  so  enlightened 
an  administration  I— the  occupation 
of  the  Israelites  will  be  gone,  and' 
their  ruin  will  be  hopeless  and  irre* 
trievable.  In  our  present  liberal  and 
conciliatory  mood,  we  do  not  desire  the 
utter  extermination  of  this  wretched, 
degraded,  and  spiritless  race :  let  them 
emigrate  with  the  ship-ownera  and 
the  sUk-manufacturen,  their  partners 
in  distress  and  illiberality,  to  New 
Holland,  or  the  back  setuements  of 
America,  where  they  will  remain  a 
Isating  monument  of  generons  policy, 
of  the  spread  of  intelhgenoe,  end  the 
manifold  blessings  of  a  free  and  on* 
restricted  commerce. 


OLD  USAOES. 


MotkiHng  Sunday, 


Hall,  snrlcDt  manners  I  sors  dcftaor^ 
Where  they  turrlve,  of  wholeeome  laws ; 
Remnants  of  1ot»— wboae  modest  eenae 
Thill  Into  narrow  room  withdraws.— 
Hail,  UtAOU  of  iirlatine  mould. 
And  ye  tliat  iruard  tlicm,  mountains  old : 


THBaa  is  to  me  an  indescribable 
charm  in  Old  Usa^s.  They  are  the 
finest  of  all  antiqmties,  for  they  have 
a  life  in  the  present,  as  well  as  a  ve- 
nerable memory  in  the  past.  Thebaic 
of  Time  has  gathered  round  them ; 
but  it  ia  tinted  by  the  halo  of  Hope ; 
they  are  ancient  as  the  hills,  yet 
fresh  aa  the  returning  spring.  How 
dieerfuUy  they  divided  the  social  year 
of  Old  England,  keeping  the  heart 
alive  with  gentle  anticipation,  or  warm 
with  kindly  remembrance !  There  was 
first  the  hallowed  starting-place— wdc 
cone  Cbristnua««  with  ita  xeligioos  s»- 
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lemnitiesy  and  revels  and  carol^  If  less 
solemn,  scarce  less  sanctified:  the 
blazing  Christmas  block,  and  thegar« 
lands  of  ivy  and  mistletoe— most  samd 
of  parasites — decorating  the  oaken 
hall,  into  which  was  solemnly  ushered 
the  boar's  head  with  itt  appropriate 
card:-* 

Beddem  kmdat  Domku, 
The  boar*s  bead  In  band  bring  I, 
With  garlands  gay  and  roseonry ; 

I  pray  yoa  aU  siag  niemly» 
.     (MJMuiMetwiMif 


Oid  Usages. 


ADO 

Merry  SbroTCtide,  with  itf  nutie 
fetBt»  and  yeomanly  feats,  brought  on 
the  glad  and  Palmy  Easter — the  bless- 
ed moniing  of  the  resurrection,  when 
the  cottage  dame  arrayed  her  children 
in  their  new  home-spun  garbs,  and 
devoutly  herself  put  on 

-i— i*—  fresh  raiment  till  that  hour  un- 

worn, 
In  thoughtful  reyerence  of  the  Fringe  of 

Peace. 

I  confess  I  was  very  much  delighted 
to  see,  last  Pasch  Sunday,  in  the  close 
▼icinity  of  your  metropolis  of  Presby- 
terlanism,  some  hundreds  of  young 
children  playing  on  the  grassy  slopes 
of  the  Royal  Park,  with  hard-boiled 
tftained  eggs — each  with  a  new  bon- 
net, or  pair  of  new  shoes-— or  perhaps 
but  a  new  pin  to  ward  old  custom.  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  lingered  with  more 
heart-reaching  satisfaction  about'  this 
scene  of  childish  sport,  than  I  have 
felt  in  surveying  all  your  late  stupen- 
dous improvements,  and  felt  that  tnere 
was  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity here  than  in  the  hall  of  the 
i^ntiquarian  Society. 

The  observances  of  the  May-day, 
Midsummer -eve,  and  Hallowmas, 
mingling  as  they  did  the  Druidical  and 
classic  superstitions  with  something 
which,  if  not  Christianity,  is  far  from 
being  inimical  to  its  spirit,  were  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  strong  and 
simple  virtues  of  the  elder  time,  that 
one  cannot  help  feeling  a?;  if  their  de- 
cay indicated  a  loosening  of  the  bonds 
of  social  charity.  Then  liow  finely  do 
they  awaken  the  memory  of  the  flow- 
ery allegories  of  the  old  poets,  of  Chau« 
cer,  and  King  James  I.,  and  Dunbar, 
and  of  the  last  days  of  romance  and 
expiring  chivalry — when  the  peers  of 
Henry  IV.  thought  it  no  disparage- 
ment of  their  valour  to  erect  the  JVIay- 
pole  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  or 
when  Prince  Charles  leapt  the  palace 
garden- wall  at  sunrise,  to  surprise  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  gathering  May-dew—- 
the  enchanting  cosmetic  of  the  ever- 
blooming  damsels  of  romance,  the  on- 
ly true  "  Circassian  bloom"  and  *'  ce- 
lestial Kalydor !"  The  ladies  are  hereby 
cautioned  against  using  any  other  com- 
position than  this,  distinguished  from 
all  counterfeits  by  the  mark  of  the 
rosy  fingers  of  Aman,  her  signature 
witnessed  by  all  the  Grtees.— There  is, 
J  fear,  no  hope  of  seeing  the  Duke  of 
WelUngtan  and  his  Staff  setup  tMii* 


CNof. 
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pole  at  the  Horse  OuardSy  in  tmitatioe 
of  the  Peers  of  Henry ;  yet  the  pastiiiie 
was  at  least  as  innocent  as  the  ereetion 
of  the  guillotine  in  the  Place  du  Csr- 
rousel,  or  even  of  the  triamphal  arch 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  Champs  Elyseei. 
And  though  I  fear  we  shall  never  see 
any  modem  Prince  imitate  the  lovei^i 
leap  of  the  romantic  and  unfortiuiate 
Charles  I.,  one  likes  better  to  think  of 
his  mad  adventure,  than  of  his  suoeeM* 
or  indulging  in  the  more  modem  ples« 
sures  of  a  midnight  carouse  at  Chif- 
finche's,  with  Lady  Castlemain,  or 
«  Alistrcss  Nelly." 

All  those  old  customs  and  snpentN 
tions  were  pregnant  with  weighty 
meanings.  The  wake  and  the  aie  pro- 
moted courtesy  and  cordial  good  neigii- 
bourhood.  There  was  in  the  May-pole 
a  finer  moral  than  was  ever  yet  gi* 
thered  in  the  gallery  of  a  town  thea- 
tre, where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  effi- 
Tbe  fairies — ^yea,  the  dapper  elves 
y  whose  example  both  men  and  maids 
were  made  more  cheerful  and  more 
happy — were,  I  think,  the  first  regular 
society  on  record  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  neatness,  cleanli- 
ness,  and  good  housewifery.  If  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Highland  Society 
think  themselves  first  in  date,  they  sie 
mightily  mistaken.  The  furies  were 
besides  the  original  improvers  of  dairy 

{iroduce ;  they  were  bankers,  too,  and 
ent  at  even  Jess  than  three  per  cent 
But  they  are  all  gone !  And  we  may 
sing,  with  jolly  Dick  Corbet, 

"  Farewell,  rewards  and  fairies ! 

Good  housewives  now  may  say, 
For  now  foule  sluts  in  dairies 

Doc  fare  as  well  as  they : 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no 
less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  doe, 
Yet  who,  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe  ? 

"  At  morning  and  at  evening  both. 

You  merry  were  and  glad ; 
So  little  care  of  sleepe  and  aloth 

Those  pretty  ladies  had. 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour. 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes." 

Unless  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  charm 
beck  those  "  pretty  ladies"  with  bti 
pastoral  stop,  thej  are  gone  for  erer 
-^'  Tint,  tuit,  tint  T 
.  All  those  ftstivab  and  supntitieBi 
una  this  humble  props  of  natiinl 
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piety--their  origin  wm  religumt.  Bat  O'erlmiig  with  wild.woodi  rt>uw^;,.j 

how  difimnt  a  thing  is  the  wake  or  green  { 

wenry-makjng  of  au  Engliah  inanu-  to  epeod  "  one  day  of  parting-lofe/ 

fhctunng  yiJlage,  from  the  primitive  and  exchange  probably  their  whole  in« 

rural  institution — the  festal  yet  decent  dependent   personal   property — their 

ofaeervance  of  the  eve  of  the  Saint  to  Bibles!— How heartp-tonching the nm-i 

whom  the  parish  church  was  dcdica«  pie  and  holy  betrothal  which  makes 

todl  One  would  like  to  see  the  Christ-  the  history  and  ihe  charter  of  man's 

i|i«a  holly-bush,  the  palm-branch  of  salvation  the  pledge  of  his  tenderness 

Easter,  and  the  gay  garlands  and  white  and  fidelity  to  the  beloved  sharer  of 

lilossoms  of  the  May,  flourish  in  peren-  his  earUily  love,  and  of  his  immortsl 

nial  freshness,  amaranthine  wreaths ;  hopes ! 

but  to  look  on  them  dabbled  in  gin.  But  I  have  wandered  strangely  from 

blighted  by  the  hot  breath  of  riot  and  the  object  of  my  narrative,  wnich  was 

gross  excess,  would  make  us  almost  to  record  an  old  usa/gre  which  still  ez-« 

weloome  Mr  Martin  with  a  bill  to  re-  ists,  and  which  to  me  was  as  novel  as 

■train  "  the  idle  pulling  of  hawthorn,"  it  was  dehghtful.    On  my  late  home« 

or  **  the  wanton  gathering  of  prim-  ward  voyage,  I  fell  in  with  a  ship« 

roses,"  or  the  shade  of  Migor  Cart-  mate,  whose  quiet  and  rather  reserved^ 

Wright,  followed  by  his  passe  comitaius*  though  flnally  kind  and  pleasing  man« 

Butno !— let  even  the  excrescences  that  ners,  and  general  intelligence,  proved 

have  grown  on  our  ancient  customs  be  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  fuUy  repaid 

xemoved  with  gentle  hands — let  them  my  trouble  iu  courting  his  acquaint- 

be  renovated,  not  trodden  down,  and  ance.   Richard  Ashton^B  friendship,  if 

left  to  the  profane  vulgar  till  even  their  slow  in  growth,  was  well  worth  wait- 

nemory  has  become  a  reproach— pe-  ing  for.    Towards  the  end  of  our  voy^ 

rished  from  among  us !  age  we  were  vexed  in  the  Channel  by 

Above  all  those  old  things,  how  fine  baffling  winds,  and  my  calm  friend 

were  the  ancient  troth-plights  and  became  more  impatient  than  was  con- 

"tokenings"  of  lovers — the  dedication  sistent  with  his  philosophic  temper- 

of  **  special  locks  of  vowed  hair,"  and  ament.    He  wished  to  reach  home  by 

tiie  thousand  other  amulets !  So  high  a  particular  day.   *'  One  might  think, 

A  veneration  have  I  for  the  pure  silver  Mr  Ashton,  you  had  an  appointment 

token,  (were  it  but  a  broken  crooked  on  that  day  with  your  mistress,  after 

sixpence,^  that  were  I  on  the  jury  of  a  three  years'  absence  in  India,"  was 

ft  thief  wno  had  not  spared  this  wnile  my  smart  remark,  as  we  lolled  over 

be  filched  the  other  contents  of  a  ihe  ship's  side  in  a  dead  calm.—''  1 

clown's  purse,  he  should  have  no  re-  have  with  a  half  dozen  of  them,  all 

commendation  to  mercy  from  m^^  about  equally  dear,"  was  his  reply, 
that  evidence  should  hang  him.  The 
sixpence  broken  for  true  love  ceases  to 
be  the  common  coin  "  of  this  realm." 
It  is  stamped  afresh  by  Nature's  mint- 
age— its  obverse  is  a  bleeding  heart- 
its  legend ''  constancy."  But  far  above 


all  other  *'  tokenings,"  the  exchange    day. 


I  had  set  my  heart  on  being  home 
by  Sunday;  and  I  yet  hope  that  I 
shall.  It  IS  an  annual  festival  in  our 
family — ^in  all  the  families  of  our 
county — all  my  brothers  and  sisters 
will  be  at  home— it  is  Moiherittg  iS^ua- 


of  Bibles  is  most  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing. Into  how  powerful  a  talisman 
may  a  tiny  red  or  blue  volume  be  con- 
verted ! — How  many  changes  of  time, 
and  mood,  and  worldly  circumstance, 
will  the  memory  of  its  acquisition  sur- 
vive, and  still  continue  to  be  precious ! 
—I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect 
any  scene  of  the  highest  wrought  fic- 
tion more  tenderly  touching  than  that 
described  of  Bums — the  inspired  and 
still  innocent  boy  Bums,  and  his  early- 
lost  swee^eart,  meeting  in  the  Sab- 
bath quiet  of  their  suspended  harvest 
toils,  by  the  winding  Ayr, 


I  believe  I  half  started — ^Mothering 
Sunday  !  how  beautiful  a  name !  I  too 
had  left  at  home  a  mother — I  was 
touching  on  the  land  of  my  fathers  1 
I  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany my  friend  home,  and  the  request 
was  instantly  granted.  I  inquired  far^ 
ther  about  this  august  festival,  but 
learned  nothing  more  than  that  on 
that  particular  day,  all  the  children  of 
one  niood,  however  scattered  by  tho 
waves  of  life,  fiocked  back  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  their  parents — to  their  own 
biith-spot.  My  friend  hsd  come  from 
Bengal  just  in  time ;  a  married  Yaom 
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ther  and  lister,  he  Mid^  were  setOtd 
in  London  •  another  titter  rerided  in 
Liverpool— hut  **  I  think/'  nid  he, 
with  nia  grave  amile,  *^  we  shall  haw 
tfiem  all,  if  no  unlucky  hooping- 
eonghSy  nor  iU-timed  confinements, 
at  the  ladiet  call  thcu,  come  in  the 
way." 

On  the  erening  of  the  following  Sa- 
turday he  laid  to  me,  pointing  from 
our  chaise  to  a  low  ridge  of  hills  at  a 
distance — '^  The  hills  beyond  mj  fa- 
thoms dwelliiH< ;"  and  with  his  auiet 
humorous  smile  to  those  he  liked,  he 
added,  **  you  think,  Colonel,  the  gods 
have  not  made  me  poetical ;  but  call 
Bie  single-sonnet  Ash  ton ,  if  you  ploise, 
£or  I  once  made  some  rhymes  on  this 
qiot,  which  my  sister  Marianne  chris* 
taned  a  sonnet,  and  that  was  the  first 
line,  '  Tht  hUls  beyond  my  father's 
dweliiMff  I*  There  must  have  followed 
a  swelling^  of  course,  but  whether  of 
heart,  eyes,  or  memory,  I  cannot  re- 
eoUeet.  Marianne,  before  her  mar- 
riage, had  not  only  made  a  fair  copy 
of  tbe  lines  for  each  of  her  sisters,  but 
eould  repeat  them.  Poor  Marianne ! 
she  was  nerself  my  sole  reading  pub- 
lic—she waa  indeed  my  everytnin^^ 
my  patient  verb-and-noun  bearer  to 
the  hundredth  time— she  loved  Latin 
for  my  sake— all  the  better  that  d^e 
knew  not  one  word  of  it.  She  was, 
besides,  my  apdogiser- general,  my 
aick«nurse,  my  stocking-mender,  my 
button-stitcher,  my  all  in  all." 

I  had  never  heard  Ashton  say  tenth 
nart  so  much  about  himself.  He  re- 
lapsed into  silence  for  a  half  hour ; 
and  as  we  turned  an  angle  of  the  road 
which  had  latterly  led  down  a  broad 
open  valley,  again  said,  as  if  he  had 
not  pausedr— ''  And  yonder  is  our  par- 
sonage—'tis a  little  old  place— but  is 
it  not  pretty  ?" 

I  would  have  bit  my  own  tongue 
rather  than  have  denied  that  it  was ; 
but  in  truth  I  did  not  need  to  tax  my 
sincerity.  The  cottage,  or  rather  the 
duster  of  cottages,  inhabited  by  the 
Curate  of  Nunsbrooke,  had  all  the 
beauty  which  follows  Uie  wanu,  the 
Induatry,  and  the  enjoyments  of  hum- 
ble and  useftil  life.  We  had  now  left 
the  open  valley,  and  struck  off  at  right 
anglM  into  the  small  circular  i^ 
which  at  every  step  grew  doscr  and 
waan  crowded  with  t&  simple,  conu 
MOO,  and  charaeteristio  ftatUBS  of  an 
Eni^iiah  kndasape.  A  hnndnd  aad 
M  hundrtd  wacb  fWMt,  Tetned,  ruil 
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ij  be  Ibmid  in  the  bosom  d 
£nghuid-«but  is  the  single  wild  flemi 
whidi  weenll  the  less  sweet  that  Ism 
of  thonsanda  of  its  kind  are  apriDgiiig 
in  the  same  meadow  ? 

Twilight  waa  deepening  ftst,  and  I 
could  not  minutely  discern  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  scenery  ;  besides,  my  si- 
tention  was  given  to  my  friend,  wbe 
becsme  absolutely  loquadous.  Frcn 
the  moment  he  told  me  that  the  ilia 
of  rivulet  that  twined  and  ^dimmeisii 
in  the  twilight  by  our  patn  was  ib 
admirable  trouting  stream,  and  poiiit- 
ed  out  the  copse  where  he  had  found 
his  first  bird's  nest,  I  felt  that  I  poK 
sessed  tbe  confidence  of  Richard  Ash^ 
ton.  1  am  certain  there  ia  not  a  HMt 
in  ten  thousand  in  whom  he  weidi' 
have  reposed  the  same  trust.  ''  I  sir 
there  is  fire  in  my  mother's  room," 
said  he ;  "  she  will  be  for  a  long  gos- 
sip wiih  Marianne  and  Alice  to-n^fat, 
and  will  fear  damp  for  her  Coekney 
grandchildren,  which  she  never  dresdU 
ed  for  her  own  children.  Fire  in  the 
parlour  too,  at  this  season !  Here  are 
extravagant  doings — but  it  ia  Saturday 
evening — my  father,  even  in  hishstd^ 
est  working  days,  allowed  himedf  i 
pipe  and  a  newspaper  on  Saturday." 

'<  And  was  such  indolgcnes  se 
rare?" 

''My  father  reared  and  aentcigfal 
of  us  into  the  world  welUedncated 
men  and  women,  on  an  income  which 
for  many  years  did  not  exceed  twentyi^ 
five  pounds.  Even  yet  it  &Ua  short  of 
fif^y.  lie  knows  the  value  of  money,  ss 
of  everything  die ;  but  he  never  would 
accept  of  any  charge  which  might  lead 
him  from  his  people.->-Both  my  pa- 
rents are  of  this  parish." 

I  led  my  friend  into  his  father's  hit* 
tory.  He  felt  a  manly  and  honest 
pride  in  relating  it ;  and  well  he  migbt. 
I  soon  learned  that  tbe  curate  of 
Nunsbrooke  was  no  ordinary  man ;  and 
I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  not 
overrated  him.  He  wasaperson  of  con^ 
netent  learning,  and  of  strong  intel- 
lect ;  and  with  much  temperate  kind- 
ness of  heart,  possessed  infibzibility 
in  prindple  and  purpose  that  migbl 
have  ennobled  a  Stoic  phlloaopher.  He 
indeed,  as  his  son  had  said,  hekl  9ferj^ 
thing  in  heaven  and  earth  at  its  czscl 
value.  His  aged  partner  waa  not  qnite 
his  eoanterpart.  She  waa  inferior  in 
mind;  and  edoeatifln  waa  not  fbrbcr 
day— hot  they  raited  eadi  oAv  won- 
dsraAVi  ^«elL    She  waa  Bolt  notaUt 
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wn^krf  in  all  bonaehold  vomU 
tbe  tenderatt  of  mothen  and  Um 
il  of  neighbonn^-one  of  thoto 
ly-endowed  humble  beingi  in 
J' innocence  is  nature,  wisdom," 
re  better  than  they  know.  Her 
rij  kindness  tempered  the  firm- 
f  him  whom  next  to  her  God  she 
need,  which^  but  for  this  aniim 
(m,  might  at  times  have  verged 
Brity.  Both  were  the  children  of 
Inrmers  in  the  parish ;  and  the 
ifference  of  their  lives  was,  that 
H  he  had  been  for  a  timea  servi« 
Oxford,  she  had  never  travelled 
lei  beyond  her  own  or  her  father's 
s«  In  my  subsequent  intercourse 
he  family,  I  saw  that  both  pa« 
prere  held  in  the  tenderest  vene* 

by  all  their  children,  with  this 
nee,  that  a  little  story  was  seme* 
lold^  or  a  little  joke  hasarded 
r  daughters,  illustrative  of  their 
r^s  bimh&mie,  if  I  may  unsex 
vd  for  her  sake ;  while  the  com* 
ng  intellect,  and  deep,  and  acute 
ament  of  life  and  character,  and 

eomplicsted  machinery  which 
leir  springs  in  motion,  possess- 
it  were  intuitively  by  the  elder 
rd  Ashton^  raised  him  the  more 
f  in  the  esteem  of  his  sons^  the 
their  own  knowledge  of  the- 
ripened  and  extended. 
IS  both  edified  and  amused  by 
ident  Astonishment  and  serioua* 
irabatioQ  of  the  ancient  and  ve« 
e  natron,  on  witnessing  how 
r,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  yoke- 
irimony  sat  on  her  eldest  daugh* 
ho,  though  with  perfect  gaiety 
ood-humour,  not  only  avowed 
Dt  different  from  her  husband's, 
[tpeared  to  have  a  decided  will 
own.  To  old  Mrs  Ashton,  her 
nd  had  ever  been  almost  in 
•tead.  This  slackening  of  the 
of  conjugal  discipline— this  ir- 
nee  for  the  holiest  earthly  autho- 
ppeared  to  riiock  her  wnole  na- 
n  much  as  so  calm  a  nature 
be  unhinged  by  anything ;  and 
Il  both  husbands  and  wives  tried 
ndle  her  to  what  she  conceived 
leh  of  duty  and  decency,  I  have 
ubt  that  she  seriously  lectured 
lildren  apart,  and  made  this  of- 
tbe  suliject  of  her  secret  prayers, 
les  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
usbands  as  unto  the  Lord,  waa 
cpt  to  which  her  wlnde  spirit 
1 ;  and  Uie  only  thing,  I  was  told. 


that  eter  made  her  for:  a  few  booni 
now  and  then  unpopular  amoDg  the 
fimaale  parialuoBeiiy  was  the  uneom^ 
promising  strictness  with  whidi,  •£» 
all  cases  of  domeitic  dissensian,  she 
enforced  the  doctrine  of  implicit  eoiw 
jugal  obedience* 

hut  I  have  outstripped  the  regnlar 
course  of  mj  story.  As  I  knew  that 
the  small  paraonage  would  be  swanur* 
ing  like  a  bee-hive  firom  kitchen  to 
attic  with  daughters  and  grandchild* 
dren,  I  established  myself  for  the  night 
at  the  Rose,  the  neat  rural  tun,  in 
which  my  friend's  introduction  proca« 
red  an  attention  to  my  lew  expressed 
wants  and  large  supposed  wLsnes,  to 
which  as  a  chance  guest  even  my  purse 
gave  me  no  claim.  Richard  Ashton 
was  not  a  man  of  apoilogies ;  but  I  was 
forced  to  check  hnn  as  he  began  to 
mumble  about  my  not  finding  things 
so  suitable,  &c.  &e.  Is  it  not  hard» 
that  because  a  man  has  had  the  misti 
fortune  to  be  baked  and  broiled  half 
his  life,  he  must  be  set  down  as  a  sen* 
sual,  sdf-indulging,  vain-glorious  vo« 
luptusry  for  the  remainder  e£  it  ?  Yet 
I  do  plead  guilty ;  and  a  man  must 
have  lived  for  thirty  years  in  ludis, 
and  been  just  off*  a  five  months'  voy« 
age,  to  understand  the  luxury  which  it 
was  to  loll  in  the  crisp  refreshing 
sheets,  washed  in  the  cool  streams* 
and  dried  on  the  cudcoo^buds  and  ]mm 
dy^emocks  of  the  meadows  of  Ene^ 
land.  I  had  hardly  vet  got  rid  of  £e 
rocking  sensation  oitne  ship ;  and  this 
being  &t  my  second  night  on  shore,  I 
slept  as  a  landsman  docs  when  he  once 
more  gains  firm  earth.  On  the  formtr 
day,  when  walldng^  mr  very  toca 
gtiiped  the  ground,  as  if  eadi  were  a 
feeler.  I  clung  to  it  with  my  feet,  and 
planted  themon  land  like  the  seshorse 
climbing  an  ice->berg. 

I  was  literally  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  the  sweet  chime  of  the 
Sabbath-bells — not  the  loud  peal  in-- 
tended  to  startle  the  dull  heart  a£ 
great  cities^— nor  yet  the  sonoroue 
sound  of  the  old  oonseoratcd  bdls,- 
which  my  host  tdd  me  were  ooeo' 
known  in  this  vale,  and  of  which  the- 
ringing  diverted  the  thunder-storm,, 
and  drove  away  the  devil — ^bot  the- 
**  still  small  voiee,"  whispering  a- 
gentle  and  hcdy  summons  to  prayer 
and  praise.  I  started  hastily  up,  and,- 
like  all  strangors,  advanced  to  my  win« 
dow.  The  prospect  waa  now  ibUy 
revealed*   itie^EtYiaetta^^hitwi 
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hannoniied  finely  with  the  Sabbath* 
BtiUness  that  breathed  over  the  valley. 
It  was  neither  bold  nor  rich,  but  it 
was  enchantingly  soft,  and  what  at 
the  time  was  to  me  more  precious,  it 
was  purely  and  delightfully  English  ; 
not  indet.>d  a  scene  of  wealthy,  power- 
ful, commercial  England— though  her 
mighty  heart  and  the  right  arm  of  her 
strength  were  visible  even  here — ^but 
a  confined  home-view  of  rural  Eng- 
land, Old  England,  Merry  England ! 
with  her  strong  virtues,  her  primitive 
manners,  and  Oid  Usages, 

The  chapel  where  my  friend's  father 
had  so  long  officiated,  stood  on  an 
^vated  curvature  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
▼ale,  which,  as  I  have  said,  broke  up- 
wards from  a  wider  and  richer  valley. 
It  was  a  very  humble  edifice,  and  of 
dimensions  much  under  those  of  the 
Gothic  structures,  whose  open  stone- 
work towers,  or  tapering  spires,  form  so 
frequent  and  interesting  a  feature  in 
the  rich  landscape  of  cultivated  Eng- 
land. But  this  little  chapel  was  not 
the  less  the  pole-star  of  the  vale  of 
Nunsbrooke ;  and  time  and  holy  feel- 
ings, which  had  gathered  around  it 
and  given  it  sanctity,  left  it  not  desti- 
tute of  beauty.  It  had  its  garland  of 
aged  trees— elm,  and  asli,  and  monu- 
mental yews ;  and  the  tracery  of  wild 
creepers  on  the  walls,  and  the  stream- 
ers of  ivy  fioating  from  the  roof,  as- 
sorted better  with  the  humble  struc- 
ture, than  elaborate  architectural  orna- 
ments would  have  done.  The  parson- 
age and  its  adjoining  offices  stood  about 
a  bow-shot  ofi*  on  the  same  willowed 
rivulet,  which,  between  the  church 
and  it,  widened  into  a  translucent 
pool,  so  closely  clipped  in  with  alders 
and  osiers,  that  as  their  tremulous 
shadows  diffused  themselves  over  its 
im'ooth  surface,  it  glistened  with  a 
eool  emerald  tinge  which  sent  fresh- 
ness into  my  very  soul.  A  small  foot- 
path— a  via  sacra — led  from  the  Cu- 
rate's dwelling  through  his  strip  of 
glebe  land  to  the  chapel.  There  were 
many  other  patliways  of  lazy  curve, 
lying  like  brown  net- work  on  the  green 
meadows,  leading  from  the  surround- 
ing home-steads  to  this  common  centre. 
A  rustic  foot-bridge,  which,  however, 
I  saw  a  privileged  donkey  or  two  occa- 
aionally  crossing,  spanned  the  stream, 
and  united  the  sides  of  the  vale. 
^  Along  each  of  those  natural  paths, 
1  well  as  by  the  reguki  t<mu1»  ^ere 


were  now  advancing  gaffen  and  gun- 
mers— comely  matrons,  and  itout  yeo- 
men, whose  limbs  showed  **  the  mettle 
of  their  pasture,"  **  laaaes  and  their 
shepherd  grooms,"  with  children  of 
all  sizes,  and  a  few  younglinga  in- 
dulged in  church-going  in  revexeoce 
of  Mothering  Sunday.  The  oonooone 
of  people  was  greater  than  ordinarv ;, 
for  this  was  a  day  consecrated  to  toe 
domestic  affections,  in  every  house* 
hold  of  the  parish.  The  son  of  my 
hostess  had  come  from  Birmingham, 
she  told  me ;  and  every  yonng  girl  of 
the  parish  made  it  a  condition  oi  her 
servitude,  that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  home  on  this  day.  It  was  the 
"  Feast  of  labernadea"  in  Nuns- 
brooke. 

I  was  distressed  to  find  that  the  ser- 
vice had  commenced  ere  I  reached  the 
church ;  for  Richard  Aahton  in  the. 
house  of  God  tarried  no  man'a  pre- 
sence. I  expected  to  see  no  oommou- 
place  priest — nor  was  I  diaappointed. 
The  curate,  though  not  tall,  inclined 
to  that  stature.  He  looked  not  more 
than  sixty,  though  I  knew  he  was  ten 
years  older— with  dark  and  high  fea« 
tures,  rather  manly  than  mild.  The 
expansive  and  wrinkled  brow  and  bald 
polished  head,  were  remarkably  fine 
-^the  lower  part  of  the  face  waa  rather 
massive  than  well-formed.  Tet  what 
was  the  mere  assemblage  of  features 
to  diat  solemn  and  placid  steadfastncis 
-^that  unimpassioned  fixity  of  lookt 
which  indicates  the  high-ooncentrated 
mental  firmness  and  unity  of  purnose^ 
which  is  the  rarest  and  most  excdling 
faculty  of  the  human  soul  1  All  this 
power  was  at  this  moment  bent  to  de- 
votion. JVIr  Ashton  went  through  the 
church  service  with  more  energy  than 
tutored  elegance.  There  waa  evens 
relishing  quaintness  in  hia  manner, 
but  there  were  also  the  same  fervent 
solemnity  and  eamestne&s  at  if  be 
now  performed  this  sacred  office  for 
the  first  time.  To  his  devout  eneigy 
what  were  the  cold  artificial  graces  of 
elocution  !  The  voice  of  their  putor 
was  neither  soft  nor  melodious,  but  its 
accustomed  tones  thrilled  to  the  hearU 
and  consciences  of  his  flock— «nd  that 
was  enough. 

By  certain  understood  signs  I  hid 
already  guessed  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Supper  of  our  Lord  waa  on  this 
day  to  be  administered,  under  drcoin* 
stances  which,  to  my  feelingSy  render- 
ed lh\a«  the  moat  solemn  myttery  of 
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titManironhipf  doubly aflbct- 
It  wu  Tery  long  nnce  I  had 
Hied  the  celebration  of  any  ordi- 
of  Christianity,  save  the  frigid 
te  of  mnmbling  the  Litorgy» 
t  might  occasionally  be  witness- 
my  remote  and  almost  Pann 
B  station.  The  priest  took  nia 
by  the  altar— 'there  was  a  little 
Dong  the  people^  but  not  more 
the  softest  patter  of  the  April 
r  on  the  first  forest  leaves ;  and 
imily  of  my  friend,  separating 
the  other  worshippers,  and  form- 
to  one  group,  advanced  by  them* 
to  the  altar,  where  their  com* 
*ather  stood  ready  to  administer 
cred  ordinance.  Kneeling  there 
tie  mother,  with  her  two  married 
pro  unmarried  daughters,  a  very 
oung  girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
ton,  tnree  sons,  and  two  sons- 
r.  With  a  fine  instinctive  feel* 
f  delicacy,  no  other  communis 
[pproached  the  altar  at  this  time, 
ruly  apostolic  and  venerable  man 
there  "  in  the  midst  of  the  chil« 
Mrhom  God  had  given  him,"-* 
and  his  house  vowed  to  serve 
ord."  The  sublime  communion 
e  of  the  church,  its  solemn  warn* 
and  "  comfortable  words,"  had 
to  me  appeared  half  so  beautiful 
mphatic,  as  now  when  celebrated 
^ood  old  man,  invested  with  the 
aacred  of  human  characters  ■ 
ther  and  the  priest.  During  the 
ig  of  this  holy  mystery,  I  think 
were  more  eyes  glistening  than 

the  conclusion  of  the  service  I 
oined  by  my  friend,  and  intro« 
in  the  church-porch  to  his  mo« 
his  favourite  sister  Marianne, 
competent  number  of  the  scat- 
brood  who  had  this  day  flown 
to  the  shelter  of  the  parent  wing. 
Id  not^ — I  would  not  refuse  their 
f  invitation  to  join  the  family 
il,  though  at  first  I  felt  like  an 
oeddler  with  their  joys.  No- 
eould  exceed  the  comfort  of  the 
aave  the  happiness  of  the  guests ; 
lad  the  regular  routine  of  the 
hold,  in  its  plain  diet  and  plain- 
vice^  been  much  departed  from. 
of  the  members  of  the  family, 
rwards  understood,  with  incomes 
y  times  larger  than  that  of  the 
^  of  Nunsbrooke,  had  naturally 
in  to  modes  of  life  very  diflEer- 
mn  the  frugal  simplicity  of  their 
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early  hoine ;  Imt  on  Chii  day  no  fli* 
abionable  airs  were  displayed—no  lux« 
ury  of  accommodation  was  missed ;  and 
if  their  ways  of  life  were  somewhat 
changed,  I  think  their  spirits  were  still 
temperate,  their  hearts  sound — and, 
so  far  fhmi  feeling  shame  of  their  fa- 
ther's respected  poverty,  glowing  with 
a  healthful  pride  in  his  virtues.  When 
our  venerable  host  left  ua,  which  he 
did  early,  I  joined  the  females,  heard 
the  married  aisters  comparing  notea 
about  the  growth,  likenesses,  and  abi« 
lities  of  their  children,  and  more  co- 
verdy  shewing  or  exdianging  small 
articles  of  dress,  receiving  counsel 
from  their  mother  on  proper  modes  of 
treatment  for  the  children,  of  which 
the  theory  waa  simplicity,  the  prac- 
tice herl^  In  short,  there  was  a 
quiet  but  constant  and  copious  inter« 
change  of  mingled  thought  and  chat, 
kindly,  serious,  or  frivolous,  as  it 
might  be — if  the  genuine,  confiding 
overflow  of  affectionate  hearta  can  ever 
be  called  frivolous.  I  felt  that  my  ab- 
sence would  not  be  marked,  ana  re- 
tired. 

I  afterwards,  in  a  twilight  saunter 
by  the  brook,  met  my  friend  with  hia 
favourite  sister,  and  her  husband,  who 
good-humouredly  proposed  joining 
me.  **  I  must  give  Marianne  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  Richard  all  her  se-> 
crets,"  said  he,  **  and  afterwards  I 
shall  learn  all  his  from  Marianne." 

I  set  out  fhmi  Nunsbrooke  earl^ 
next  morning  in  company  with  this 
gentleman,  wno  left  his  wife  to  spend 
a  few  more  days  with  her  sisters  and 
mother.  We  travelled  to  Liverpool 
together;  and  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  pride  he  seemed  to  have  in 
his  wife's  family,  and  his  affection  for 
every  member  of  it,  especially  for  his 
friend  Richard.  They  had  when  youths 
been  for  some  years  m  the  same  count- 
ing-house. Nor  did  I  think  a  whit 
the  less  of  his  understanding,  fbr  the 
dose  resefnblanoe  which  he  supposed 
between  the  fair  young  girl  and  her 
aunt,  his  own  plain,  but  affectionate 
and  sprightiy  Marianne. 

I  have  not  visited  Nunsbrooke  since, 
and  probably  I  shall  never  see  it  sgain 
—but  I  know  that  it  exists :  nor  have 
I  met  any  of  the  family,  though  in 
the  medley  of  life  I  have  often  heard 
of  their  names.  Some  of  them  are 
now  highly  prosperous  mercantile  peo^ 
pie  ;  ottieraiuive  had  adverse  fbrtone ; 
bat  their  lathe^u  €bwi«aRiD%Yfl^r 
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menty  and  pore  prindplei,  hare  de«    d^^f•al%ItlI^lk4tftheTaUe7tf  NoBi- 


■oended  to  tnem  all,  their  unalienable 
and  best  inheritance.  When  in  the 
nj  world  I  occasionally  find  my  oom- 
Sirtable  income  too  hmitcd  for  my 
imaginary  wants,  or  am  suffering  at 
the  same  time  under  an  east  wind, 
and  a  grand  assault  of  blue  devils, 
trying  to  carry  my  mind  by  a  coi//>- 


brooke,  and  of  all  of  good  and  paeisu 
that  is  around  its  quiet  acmm.  Umr 
can  I  foiget  it ! 

**  The  immoital  Btemofy  of  one  hsppy 

day 
Lingers  upon  Its  mai^B." 

Qui  ni. 


CUKNINGHAM's  new  south  WALB8.* 


Thi  writers  on  Australian  statistics 
jure  somewhat  apt,  we  think,  to  mis- 
take both  the  sources  and  character 
of  the  interest  with  which  that  flou- 
rishing colony  is  regarded  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  They  pique  themselves, 
it  would  appear,  on  their  talent  as  painU 
CTs  en  beau,  and  are  uniformly  anxious 
to  represent  everything  connected  with 
its  present  condition  and  future  pro- 
spects, couleurde  rose.  Nothing,  we 
are  assured,  can  be  more  enviable  and 
delightful  than  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  former  producing,  after  a  strenu- 
ous application  of  labour  and  capital, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  return  afforded 
by  ordinary  land  in  the  mother  coun- 
ty, and  me  latter  in  summer  being 
btfely  hot  enough  to  deprive  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis  of  all  oleaginous  matter  in 
about  a  fortnight.  The  scenery,  too, 
is  magnificent,  interspersed  at  plea- 
aant  distances  with  splendid  trees, 
which  rise  like  bare  poles  witli  an  um- 
brdla  at  top,  and  studded  here  and 
there  with  beautiful  veranda'd  cot- 
tages, and  villas  with  green  doors  and 
brass  knockers. 

Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  an- 
tipodical  paradise  less  worthy  of  our 
admiration.  They  are  amiable  and  de- 
L'glnflil  as  the  brotherhood  of  Mr 
Owen's  Parallelograms,  and  the  po- 
lished manners  of  the  higher,  and  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  the  lower  orders, 
realise  a  sort  of  modem  Arcadia,  really 
quite  charminp;  to  contemplate  from  a 
distance*  All  the  disagreeable  impedi- 
ments to  the  freedom  of  European  so- 
ciety, are  strangers  to  the  elegant  and 
refined  circles  of  colonial  hauUton; 
and  nowhere  is  the  *' feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul"  enjoyed  in  more 


enviable  and  nnrestrained  ficedmB, 
than  in  the  coteries  of  the  Srdney  bhie* 
stockings.  The  age  of  gold  has  esne 
again.  It  is  in  Sk>tany  Bay  that  the 
first  dawning  of  Mr  Edward  InriBf;'i 
Millennium  may  be  observed  akiesk- 
ing  the  horison.  In  that  distent 
Pisgah  of  the  ungodly,  crime  and  po- 
verty arc  known  but  by  report.  There 
is  plenty  in  the  cottage,  and  elsgance 
in  the  chateau.  The  very  eoBviets  be- 
come valuable  membera  of  society; 
and  against  a  crowd  of  latent  sinecnie 
virtues,  little  can  be  opposed  beyond 
a  natural  and  paxdonalHe  perseversnoe 
in  their  pristine  transoceanic  partiali- 
ty for  dram-drinking  and  tobaeoob 

Among  a  ponulation  so  sdeetsnd 
virtuous,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  informed 
that  European  diMsseo  are  aenciaUy 
unknown.  Gout  and  fevera  nave  not 
been  imported,  and  the  ▲oatralian  no- 
sology is  happily  ahom  of  all  those 
more  terrible  leatnies  wbieh  we  of  die 
northern  pole  have  been  fiUed  to  re- 
gard with  fearful  apprphension*  There 
are  such  things  indeed  aa  ^bile  and 
dyspepsia,  and  internal  infiamnatfani 
are  very  frequently  fttal ;  but  tlie  for- 
mer of  these  commonly  proceeds  ftssi 
dining  '^  not  wisely,  bat  toowdl/oa 
the  fat  flaps  of  a  saddle  of  kangtno^ 
and  the  latter  from  over  copiotts  lilia- 
tions  of  the  indigenoos  whisky.  Bst 
the  people  of  Botany  are  too  osed  ts 
be  short-lived;  ana«  piooeacmg  is 
their  virtuous  career,  tney  floimi  to 
a  green  old  age,  generally  complelioK 
their  centurj  before  their  bonea  sit 
laid— jiof  with  those  of  their  resect- 
able fathers,  but  in  a  virgbi  gisw 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  fhy^^^wJ  guki 
distant,  aa  the  crow  flio. 


*  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales ;  a  Series  of  Letten^  comprising  Sketehct  d 
the  actual  State  of  Society  in  that  Colony;  of  its  Peculiar  Advantages  to  ~  ' 
grants;  of  its  Topography,  Natural  History,  &e.  &e    By  P.  " 
H.N.    Two  vola.  l2mo.    Henr^  CoWnxYslionAOTu    \fiS7, 
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Cunmnffham'M  Xeu  South  Wales. 


:  Snch  it  the  grnienl  diaractcr  of  the 
deicriptioM  given  of  Uiis  bourne  from 
whence  few  travellers  return,  hy  those 
literary  gentlemen  whom  ikTonrable 
circumstances  have  again  enabled  to 
revisit  their  native  land ;  but,  indi- 
ned  as  we  are  to  yield  implicit  ere* 
denoe  to  their  assertions,  we  fear  their 
sweeping  praises  will  be  found  some* 
what  at  variance  with  the  more  parti* 
cular  and  minute  details  into  which 
they  are  led  to  enter,  in  the  course  of 
their  very  amusing  volumes.  In  these 
details  we  are  furnislied  with  the  very 
{nemises  from  which  their  most  ques- 
tionable conclusions  have  been  drawn, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  decide  how 
iSur  they  are  agreeable  to  evidence,  and 
bow  far  the  sounder  judgment  of  the 
author  has  been  warped  by  partialities 
and  pr^udiccs,  of  which  perhaps  he 
was  unconscious. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  writers  in  question  have 
csonsiderably  mistaken  the  nature  of 
.the  interest  with  which  the  colony  of 
Xew  South  Wales  is  regarded  in  the 
mother  country.  They  evidently  wish 
to  sink  and  hustle  into  the  back  ground 
all  those  peculiarities  of  character, 
circumstances,  and  condition,  by  which 
their  favourite  region  stands  honoura- 
bly distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Were  the  population  of  that 
novel  and  nondescript  settlement  real- 
ly men  selected  at  hazard  from  the 
common  mass  of  society — fair  average 
specimens  of  the  dastscs  in  this  coun- 
try from  which  thty  were  taken — we 
reslly  should  feel  little  interest  about 
them  or  their  concerns ;  and  assuring 
them  once  for  all  of  our  wislies  tliat 
the  colony  in  some  two  or  three  cen- 
turies might  turn  out  better  stocked 
than  at  present,  both  with  money  and 
morality,  leave  them  to  explore  the 
Blue  Mountains  at  their  leisure,  and 
bnnt  emus  and  kangaroos,  and  grow 
wool  and  mutton,  undisturbed  by  auv 
fean  or  anxieties  on  their  account.  It 
ia  only  because  they  confessedly  con- 
atitute  the  most  nutnlly  and  villainous 
population  that  were  ever  congregated 
together  on  the  surface  of  this  habit- 
alue  globe;  because  the  colony  is  a 
aort  of  moral  Cloacina,  into  which  the 
iFjgry  scum  and  refuse  of  society  is  pe- 
riodically discharged;  because  they 
are  the  most  muitlcrous,  monstrous, 
debased,  burglarious,  brutified,  larce- 
nonsj  feloniou^  and  pickpocketous  set 
af  teoandrels  that  ever  trod  the  earth ; 
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because  we  are  accustomed  to  look  oii 
Botany  Bay  as  tlio  alternative  ol  the 
gallows,  that  we  care  one  pin  abollt  ita 
inhabitants  at  alL  As  mattera  ttand, 
we  feel  a  natural  airiosity  to  learn 
how  men  who  narrowly  escaped  hang* 
ing  in  this  hemisphere,  conduct  them- 
selves in  another ;  and  we  open  Mr 
Wentworth  or  Mr  Cunningham  with 
precisely  such  feelings  as  we  do  tlie 
Newgate  Calendar,  anxious  to  ^n  as 
much  information  as  possible  with  re- 
gard to  a  class  of  beincs  with  whom  wc 
feel  ourselves  bound  by  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle link,  and  who  difier  toio  calo  from 
the  mass  of  mankind  among  whom  we 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Anxious, 
therefore,  as  we  are  to  satiate  our  ap- 
petite for  horrors  with  original  and 
piquant  details  of  rapine,  miuder,  and 
sudden  death,  it  is  rather  mortifying 
to  find  ourselves  entirely  baulked  in 
this  praiseworthy  object ;  and  that  Bo- 
tany Bay  is  on  the  whole  more  virtu- 
ous and  better  regulated  than  anvthing 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  this  our 
own  enlightened  land  of  gospel  tracts 
and  Mechanics'  Institutions. 

We  only  object  to  this  because  the 
occurrence  has  become  too  prevalent 
and  uniform.  To  be  striking,  an  in- 
cident must  come  on  us  suddoily  and 
unawares.  Whenever  we  calculate  on 
its  appearance,  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment is  gone.  Thus  we  have  cut  the 
Newgate  Calendar  ever  since  Mrs  Fry 
has  succeeded  by  her  praiseworthy  la- 
bours in  converting  downright  and 
unvarnished  felons  into  canting  hypo- 
crites ;  and  having  been  so  often  de- 
ceived by  the  Annalists  of  Botany,  we 
seriously  intend  cut  tingevery  thing  con- 
nected with  that  colony  for  the  Aiture. 

Some  of  the  details  taken  sinaly  aio 
amusing  enough.  We  stare  on  learn- 
ing that  Mr  Hardy  Vaux,  immortalized 
in  autobiography  as  thief,  pickpocket, 
and  burglar,  in  the  old  world,  has 
turned  saint  and  parson  in  the  new  ; 
and  breathing  all  the  odour  of  sanetitv, 
is  seen  hebdomadally  in  the  nulpit, 
adorned  in  clerical  iofffrery,  ana  deal- 
ing forth  slcng  evangelism  to  the  coves 
of  bis  congregation.  Another  gentle- 
man,  somewhst  less  celebrated,  though 
probably  not  less  meritorious,  whom, 
oefore  tne  commencement  of  his  to?- 
age,  we  remember  to  have  been  pil- 
loried and  flogged  at  the  cart'i-tail,  nas 
risen  in  the  find  of  his  adoption  into 
wealth  and  €icm»»vQiS!OL<c^,  %x^  ^tn*- 

\\\ 


6«>4  Cunningham't  Acra  Smtik  fTWcfJ.  T,'^^, 

charges  the  duties  of  a  civil  magistrate  haps  excusable,  that  hia  delteeatiom 

with  honour  and  applause.    Mr  0'«  of  men  and  manners  in  the  oooncry  of 

Ilalloran,  a  literary  gentleman,  trans-  his  atloption  should  be  as  bright  anl 

ported  for  the  friendly  endeavour  to  captivating  as  a  due  regard  to  probi- 

save  tenpencc  to  his  correspondent  by  bility  would  allow.    But  we  hare  aU 

franking  a  letter,  has  opened  an  Aca-  ready  kept  the  reader  too  long  in  frffv 

demy  in  Sydney,  in  which  the  rising  ntu.    The  Blackwood  ia  a  gooditt^ 

generation  may  acquire  an  early  taste  but  not  famous  for  the  ahor^MT  V 

fbr  classical  learning,  mingletl  no  doubt  her  voyages.     However,  land!  is  h 

with  instructions  in  those  pure  practi-  sight,  and  taking  Mr  CunDingham 

cal  ethics,  in  which  Mr  O  Halloran  ia  for  our  pilot,  we  shall  steer  throagh 

known  to  be  so  intimately  versed.  the  difficult  navigation   of   Sydney 

Such  occurrences,  abstractedlv  taken.  Cove,  and  land  our  paasengera  on  Uf 

are,  as  we  have  already  statt^a,  amu«  ra  firma,  without  one  moment  fbr« 

sing  enough,  and  would  be  still  more  thcr  of  unnecessary  delay.     The  foU 

so  if  the^  stood  forth  in  somewhat  lowing  landscape,  which  first  itrilus 


bolder  relief,  and  claimed  our  wonder,  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  haa  at 

rather  ss  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  the  merit  of  being  pleasantly  aad 

usual  order  of  events,  than  lucrc  com*  tketchily  drawn  :^ 

nion-pkcc  examples  of  ite  prevalence.  «  j^„„^  ^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

1  he  conversion  of  a  pickpocket  into  a  ^^  .^ip,  filled  with  people  anaioos  to 

rraise-God-Bareboncs-of  an  Euro-  jj^ar  news,  and  traffickers  with  fruit  sai 

pean  scoundrel  m to    an  AustraUan  other  refreshments,  besMcs  watermea  to 

faint— IS  certainly,  pnww/ac«,  one  of  i^nd  psRsengers.     A  regular  eMaUidi; 

those  events  which  cannot  nent  of  the  latter  description  has  hmg 

Oycrcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud  existed  here,  many  of  whose  menben  tor- 


Withut  our  special  wonder ;  nerly  plied  that  vocation  on  the  __ 

but  when  the  connexion  of  sin  and  tnd  umong  whom  was  a  few  yean 

sanctity,  depravity  and  devotion,  is  nambered,  that  lamous  personage  one* 

once  fairly  established,   it  becomes,  known  by  all  from  Westmmsterflcalrs  to 

like  the  order  of  the  seasons,  or  the  Greenwich,  by  the  shouts  which  assailed 

succession  of  light  and  darkness,  one  him  as  he  rowed  along,  of  *  Overbbarl 

rf  those  phenomena  on  which  we  cal-  he  vent.  Overboard  he  vent  1* 


cubto,  and  regard  without  pleasure  or  Boongarre,  too,  with  a  boat-load  of  his 

surprise.  dingy  retainers,  may  possibly  hoaoiiryoa 

We  have  already  intimated,  how-  with  a  visit,  bediaened  in  his  vamlsM 

ever,  our  own  opinion,  that  the  deUik  cockcd-hat  of  •  formal  cut,*  his  gold-laeed 

given  in  the  very  amusing  volumes  of  hlue  coat  (flanked  on  the  shoulders  by  a 

Sir  Cunningham  will  scarcely  war-  P**""  of  ""sf  epaulettes)  buttoned  eloso- 

rant  the  colouring  of  the  picture  of  ^7  "P»  ^  «^^«  the  eztiavaganoe  of  la. 

primitive  innocence  and  simplicity,  to  during  a  shirt  in  the  catalogue  of  Us 

which,  we  fear,  witli  somewhat  more  wardrobe ;  and  his  but  and  broad  plat- 

enthusiasm  than  truth,  he  has  affixed  J"  f««^» «/  ^""  <^'»°^""  •>«••  «P«adhig  out 

a  local  habitation  and  a  name.    We  i^*l  *  P"'  ^  sprawling  toads,  upon  the 

shall,  therefore,  not  longer  waste  the  ^^^^  ^^""^  y<*":    First,  ha  m^es  one 

valuable  time  of  the  reader  by  any  ~^^™"  measured  stnde  from  the  gang, 

crude  observations  of  our  own,  but  ^J;  *^.!"'  turning  round  to  the  jjoaiter- 


cn<leavour  bv  extracts  from  the  work  t^^'  '''^"  "P  ***"  ***'^*'  ^'^  '"'•  '^ 

cmieavour,  oy  extracts  ironj  tne  worK  ^^^^  ^  ^  „  ^  from  mis  head,  (with  sll 

it>«lf,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  m.«  ,»«.«-  -«j  -™  ^^ » -UL..- ••-% 

t  \  ^      c     1     •  1  1'*  tlic  grace  and  ease  or  a  court  exquisite,} 

real  Etote  of  colonial  mora  ity.  ,„j  "^       •     i,  ,,^,   „^  ^,^,    ^i 

iMr  Cunningham,  then,  be  it  known  ^.^j,  ^/^  f„„  ormVlength,  lowers  it  in 

to  all  those  who  are  yet  ignor:ii:t  of  .  g,,„tlca«d  mostdignifi^  manner  doirs 

the  fact,  IS  a  very  clever  person,  who  to  the  very  dock,  following  up  tfaU  m^ 

has  made  several  vo)  jj;vb  to  Botany  tio,,  ty  an  inflection  of  the  body  almort 

m  the  not  very  enviable  capacity  of  cquaWy  pn.fomid.     Advancing  slowly  is 

surgeon  to  a  convct-ship,  and  bemg  ti,is  ^riiy.  his  hat  gracefully  poised  inhif 

mightily  tikcn  hy  .\\c  tone  and  pros-  hand,  and  his  phiz  wreathed  with  manys 

pects  of  society  w.Mi  tliLic  met  his  funiastic  smile,  he  bids  mosm  welcome  to 

observation,  has,   .  :' bilitvi,  Ixcomc  his  country.     On  finding  he  has  fiuriy 

proprietor  of  coiisiuwi aulc  proia'rty  in  grinned  himself  into  your  good  graces  he 

the  colony.     Thus  interested  in  its  formally  prepares  to  take  leaver  endes- 

proFiwrity,  it  was  nalural,  and  ^ct-  vquuu^^  at  the  came  tine  to  fafo  likcwiK 


^am 


ieat.2 


CuumMghmHs  iVriv  JSmik  JIMt. 


«^Mt  yo*  Bi«  pfobtblj  len  willing  to  part 
witbal— oameljf  a  portion  of  four  cash. 
I^t  it  not  be  supposed,  howerer,  that 
hia  majeatj  condescends  to  ikievei  be 
only  solicits  the  loan  of  a  dun^  on  pre- 
tence of  treating  his  sick  gin*  to  a  cap  of 
Cett»  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  treating 
himaelf  to  a  porringer  of  *  Cooper's  best,* 
to  which  his  migesty  is  most  royally  de- 
voted. 
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work  ki  tlni^  military  file^  and  the  aoU^ 
tary  ones  straggling  here  and  there,  with 
their  white  woollen  Paramatta  frocks  and 
trowsers,  or  grey  or  yellow  jackets,  with 
duck  overalls,  (the  different  styles  of 
dress  denoting  the  oldness  or  newness  off 
their  arrival,)  all  daubed  over  with  broad 
arrows,  P.  B.*8,  C  B.*s,  and  varions  nu- 
merals in  Uack,  white,  and  red;  with 
perhq>s  the  jail-gang  straddling  sulkily 


**  Ton  land  at  the  Government  Wharf     by  in  their  jingling  leg.  chains,  tell  a  tale 


4>n  the  right,  where  carts  and  porters  are 
generally  on  the  look-out  for  jobs ;  and, 
bn  passing  about  fifty  yards  along  the  ave- 
nue, you  enter  George  Street,  which 
•tretcfaes  on  both  hands,  and  up  which 
towards  the  left  you  now  turn,  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  town.  Near  the  har- 
iMur,  where  ground  is  very  valuable,  the 
houses  are  usually  contiguous,  like  those 
of  the  towns  m  England ;  but,  generally 
•peaking,  the  better  sort  of  houses  in 
Sydney  are  built  in  the  detached  cottage 
•tyleb  of  white  freestone,  or  of  brick  plas- 
torad  and  whitewashed,  one  or  two  sto^ 
riea  high,  with  verandas  in  front,  and  en* 
closed  1^  a  neat  wooden  paling,  lined 
oeeasionally  with  trim-pruned  geranium 
hedges ;  they  have,  besides,  a  commodU 
o«s  garden  attached,  commonly  decked 
ont  with  flowers^  and  teeming  with  culi- 
jiuj  delicaeies.  Into  the  enclosure  im* 
flsediately  around  the  house,  the  dogs  are 
usually  turned  at  night,  to  ward  off  rogues 
uncompromising,  vigilant  watch- 


too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  At  the 
COTners  of  streets,  and  before  many  of  the 
doors,  fruit-stalls  are  to  be  seen,  teeming, 
in  tlieir  proper  seasons,  with  oranges^ 
lemons,  limes,  figs,  grapes,  peadies^  nee» 
tarines,  apricots,  plums,  apples,  pean^ 
&c.,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

**  Sydney,  from  the  scattered  state  off 
{ts  buildings,  necessarily  occupies  a  greet 
extent  of  ground,  stretching  fitun  Dawes 
Point,  in  the  line  of  George  Street,  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  ienf^th  /  and,  from  the 
top  of  the  ridge  on  the  left,  across  tliat 
on  the  right,  (quite  to  Darling  Harbour 
beyond,)  about  one-fifth  of  that  distance 
in  iareadth.  The  houses,  being  generally 
constructed,  as  has  been  said,  of  white 
freestone,  or  of  brick  plastered,  have, 
owing  to  the  tasteful  manner  in  which 
they  are  built  and  ornamented  around,  a 
light,  aiiy,  and  eadiilarating  appearance. 
The  streets  are  commonly  named  after 
the  various  governors,  secretaries^  and 
other  public  officers,  who  have  borne 
nen  they  eerteinly  are^  paying  little  off  sway  among  us;  thus  we  have  Phillip, 
|hat  respect  to  genteel  exterior  which  Hunter,  King,  Bligh,  Macquarrie,  Bris- 
IBbcir  better-bred  brethren  in  England  bane,  0*Connel,  Erskine,  Campbell,  and 
^re  80  apt  to  demonstrate.  The  streets  Goulbum  streets ;  the  last  of  which  is 
aie  wide,  and  neither  paved  nor  lighted  gravely  pointed  out  by  the  Sydney  wags 
at  present ;  but  the  general  dryness  off  as  remarkable  for  no  burglary  ever  ha- 
our  climate  and  durable  composition  of     vingbeen  committed  in  it;  but  the  mys- 


our  streets  render  paving  unnecessary; 
while  an  elegant  set  of  lamps  is  now  ao- 
taally  in  progress,  to  be  placed  diagon- 
ally at  fiftjr  yards  distance ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  whiteness  of  our  houses  and  clears 
oess  of  our  sky,  an  illumination  will  thus 
be  effected  equalling  some  of  the  best- 
ligiited  London  streets.  Although  all  yon 
see  are  Englisb,  (pees,  and  you  hear  no 
other  language  but  English  spoken,  yet 
yon  soon  become  aware  you  are  in  a 
country  very  different  from  England,  by 
the  number  of  parrots  and  other  birds  of 
strange  note  and  plumage  which  you  ob- 
serve hanging  at  so  many  doors,  and 
cagefuls  of  which  you  will  soon  see  eib- 
posed  for  sale  as  you  proceed.  The  go- 
Temment  gangs  of  convicts,  also,  mardi- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  from  their 


tery  is  soon  unravelled  on  finding  thai 
it  does  not  contain  a  single  house,— be- 
ing, like  many  similar  instances  In  Ame- 
rica and  this  colony  too,  merely  a  street 
in  aniidpatiomm** 

The  author  has  advanced  bnt  a  few 
pages  into  the  bowels  of  his  first  to« 
lume,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
b^n  his  vouchings  for  the  moral  piu 
rity  of  his  fellow  colonists.  Take  the 
following  as  a  taste ;  we  can  promise 
the  reader  much  more  of  a  similar 
kidney :— ^ 

"  The  jail  is  a  most  wretched  struc- 
ture, situated  in  George  street ;  but  an- 
other commodious  one  is  now  building 
on  the  South-head  road.  The  Court-house 
for  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  stands 
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tik)m  to  St  Philip*!,  fronting  Hyde  Fulu     up  the  idea  of  Merino  wool,  there  an 

"Wlien  itrolliiig  through  the  streeti  of     ''~'  -'"* — ' " 

fiydnej  on  first  landing,  very  unguliir  re- 
flections will  natural! J  intrude  upon  tlie 
mind,  on  perceiring  Che  perfect  safety 
ivith  which  you  may  jostle  through  the 
crowds  of  individusis  now  sufferings  or 
who  hare  suffered,  the  punishment  award- 
ed by  the  law  for  their  offences:  men 
banished  often  for  the  deepest  crimes, 
and  with  whom,  in  England,  you  would 
shudder  to  come  in  contact.  Elbowed 
by  some  daring  highwayman  on  your  left 
hand,  and  rubbed  shoulders  with  by  even 
B  more  desperate  burglar  on  your  right 
—a  footpad  perhaps  stops  your  way  in 
front,  and  a  pickpocket  pushes  you  be« 
hind,— -all  retired  from  their  wonted  vo- 
cations, and  now  peacefully  complying 
with  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them,  or 
following  quietly  up  tlie  even  path  point- 
ed out  by  honest  industry. 

*'  But  nothing  will  surprise  you  more 
than  the  quietness  and  order  which  pre- 
vail in  the  streets,  and  the  security  where- 
with you  may  perambulate  them  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  indifferently  ^-atched 
as  they  are,  and  possessing  so  many  con- 
venient situations  wherein  robbers  may 
conceal  themselves,  pounce  upon  you, 
and  make  their  escape  with  their  booty, 
without  even  a  chance  of  detection.  I 
have  frequently  been  out  at  very  late 
hours,  and  passed  through  many  gloomy 
portions  of  the  town,  but  never  met  with 
a  moment's  interruption.  Indeed,  a  street 
robbery  is  a  most  rare  occurrence.  Petty 
thefts  and  burglaries  are  much  more  fre- 
quent, but  these  also  are  insigniflcant^n 
amount.  Even  robberies  of  masters  ny 
convict  servants  are  far  from  being  com- 
mon, and  more  is  generally  made  of  these 
than  their  magnitude  intrinsically  de- 
aerves.*' 

There  is  much  naiveiS  and  some 
adroitness  in  the  association  selected 
by  the  author  in  the  following  sen- 
tence for  Botany  Bay.  "  New  South 
Wales,"  says  Mr  Cunningham,  (page 
108,)  **  and  Merino  wool ! !  are  so  in- 
timately associated,  tb&t  I  never  spoke 
of  the  first  to  a  stranger  but  he  start- 
ed the  subject  of  IVIcrino  wool  imnic* 
diatcly  after,  as  a  matter  of  course." 
Kow,  with  all  deference  to  Mr  Cun- 
ningham, we  beg  leave  to  say,  that, 
in  our  experience,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  inseparable  association  with 
Botany  Bay  is  by  no  means  tbe  one 
he  lias  so  ingeniuubly  selected,  and  we 
fearlessly  pk'dge  our  character  as  acute 
obeervers  of  men  and  nianni  rs,  that 
for  one  man  in  whom  the  name  calls 


ninety-nine,  of  **  imagination  all  < 
pact,  who  tliink  only  of  ropesy  gib* 
bets,  arson,  burglary,  kangaroos, 
George  Barrington,  and  Gcvemor 
Macquarrie.  If  Mr  Cunningham  ii 
indined  for  a  bet  on  thia  roatteS^ 
him  name  his  sum,  and  depqwrjjb 
stakes  with  his  publisher. 

The  following  short  extract  will 
show  that  the  respectable  ooloniitt  u 
Botany,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of 
Evangelism,  do  not  rest  in  undistorb* 
ed  security.  Their  earthly  treasnres^ 
it  would  appear,  require  some  loddng 
after ;  and  should  wc  ever  try  a  ape* 
culation  to  the  colouies,  it  ahouU 
consist  neither  of  akatea  nofr  warming- 
pans,  but  steel-trans  and  spring-guna 
—the  Edinburgh  Review,  Mr  lUch- 
ard  Alartin,  and  all  other  Irish  and 
Scotch  cantcra,  notwithatanding. 

**  Brick  walls,  however,  afford  but  a 
aorry  defence  against  our  expert  and  ifr> 
genious  burglars,  who  will  pick  a  holt 
through  one  of  sudi  in  a  very  few  oiiniite% 
—no  part  of  a  house  being  sals ;  back* 
front,  and  gable,  proving  all  equally  in* 
siting.  Tliey  will  eff^ect  theur  breacb 
with  a  celerity  and  a  silence  which  lew 
new-comers  feel  disponed  to  give  credit 
to,  until  ihcy  awake  some  moniuig  ve■^ 
less  and  bootless,  and  on  prying  round 
in  quest  of  their  stray  habiliments,  ind 
themselves  unexpectedly  assisted  in  tka 
search  by  t}\e/ricntlly  face  of  daylight  now 
peeping  through  a  port-hole  in  the  wall, 
where  no  daylight  bad  peeped  bdorcb 
Stone  walls  are,  therefore,  generally  pre- 
ferred for  warehouses  and  stores,  where 
articles  of  value  have  to  be  deposited.** 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  puz« 
ales  us  with  regard  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  wc  confeaa  that  doea  pni* 
ale  .us  not  a  little.  Everything  ebe 
connected  with  it  we  can  understand; 
but  how  the  devil  any  man  can  aleep 
coinlbrtably  in  his  bed,  knowing  that 
he  is  surrounded,  even  in  his  own  £»• 
niily,  by  a  set  of  the  moat  notorious 
felons — fellows  who  would  cut  your 
throat  for  a  guinea,  ravish  your  wifi^ 
a  resxHX'table  matron  of  fifty-five,  and 
stick  a  knife  in  the  gizzard  of  littla 
Tommy,  the  only  pillar  of  the  future 
greatness  of  your  house,  with  as  Utde 
compunction  as  your  cook  would  Irusi 
a  pig  or  skewer  a  wild  duck,  doea  ap< 
ptar  to  us  one  of  those  extraordinary 
Itrobleiiis  on  which  reason  and  reflec- 
tion in  vain  endeavour  to  caat  any 
light.    In  Scodand,  the  very  idea  ot 
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these  btfing  a  thiuf,  not  to  lay  bur«    ginei  of  the  coaatrj,  which  iDlcrttwuMg 

gUr,  in  a  paxiahj  would  set  a  whole       '"*^        '   " '"^  '^^ 

oountry-tide  in  an  uproar ;  but  think 
of  a  pariah,  of  whicn  the  whole  po« 
pulation  are  habit  and  repute  thieves ! 
to  ^y  the  Tery  best  of  them  and  their 
enffrmities — ^why,  the  very  thought  is 
eqgnnli^  make  our  too  too  solid 
flmi  oinoWc  itself  in  cold  dammj 
perspiration.  We  should  like  to  know 
v/hat  security,  in  such  a  state  of  so* 
cietv,  a  man  can  have,  either  for  his 
gdd  watch  or  his  silver  snuff-box? 
Should  you  accidentally  forget  your 
iaiiler  below  your  pillow  in  a  morn« 
ing,  it  is  gone — gone,  irrecoverably 
gone;  and  leave  your  box  on  your 
table  when  you  go  out  riding — the 
invaluable  box  which  your  bosom 
friend  Tom  Perkins  left  you  in  his 
wilt— and  from  that  moment  the  last 
mumorial  of  departed  worth  is  lost  to 
you  for  erer.  Then  your  purse,  your 
gardevin,  and  your  tea-caddy,  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  depredation ;  your 
Tory  wardrobe  is  insecure,  and  you 
run  the  risk  every  morning  of  find- 
ing that  your  best  pair  of  cordurovs 
have  falioi  premature  victims  to  tne 
exorbitant  rapacity  of  a  furtive  valet. 
No.  All  Mr  Cunninffham's  argu- 
ments arc  to  us  a  deaa  letter.  We 
shall  never  emigrate  to  Botanv  Bay. 

To  do  justice,  however,  to  the  book, 
we  should  now  fairly  state,  that,  not- 
withstanding much  prolixity  of  detail 
on  matters  stupid  and  uninteresting 
enou^,  and  many  specimens  of  bad 
taste  and  abortive  wit,  it  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  light  and  aprec- 
able  reading.    In  wading  tlirough  it. 


with  such  JKuropeans  as  those  with 
whom  they  are  condemned  to  miaglefr 
oan  scarcely  be  expected  to  remove 
In  the  crimes  of  civilization  they  are 
already  adepts ;  to  its  better  ooneomi- 
tants  ttiey  are  yet— and  are  apparently* 
long  destined  to  remain-Hrtrangera. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinff,  that 
the  ignorance,  the  vices,  and  tlie  iiii«' 
reclaimed  barbarism  of  these  unhappy 
tribes,  after  so  long  an  occupation  of 
their  country,  attaches  a  stigma  to  the' 
character  of  the  British  Government 
which  we  trust  will  soon  be  removed.' 

"  In  no  portion  of  our  territory  havia 
our  aborigines  made  much  progress  in- 
civilization,  and  in  none  less  than  withia 
some  hundred  miles  round  Sydney,^ 
those  to  the  north  (and  those  to  the  sonth 
too,  if  we  may  believe  accounts)  materi- 
ally excelling  our  old  neighbours.  At 
Fort  Stephens,  northerly,  commences  a 
better  order  of  things  among  the  tribes  i 
something  of  chieftainship  being  nppa* 
rent,  and  all  of  them  building  coaafortaUe 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  capable  of  eontaiiw. 
ing  a  number  of  persons,  which  tbejr 
clean  daily.  Tlie  Tort  Stepbena  natives 
have  in  fact  civilized  in  some  respects 
those  of  Newcastle,  by  their  mutual  In- 
tercourse ;  for  tlie  latter  are  certainly  a 
superior  race  to  those  of  the  interior,  and 
very  superior  to  those  about  Fort  Jack- 
son. At  Western  Port,  and  other  places 
southerly  also,  it  is  said  that  the  nattvea 
construct  comfortable  huts  and  even  vil- 
IboA  to  reside  in,— ^  point  wherein  man 
appears  first  to  elevate  and  distinguish 
himself  above  the  common  brute  crea- 
tion :  but  to  this  point  our  Cumberland 


we  were  several  times  in  danger  of  ![!!!^^.?.^!;!:!!.yl*l^!!!^lK*l!^^ 
getting  bogged,  and  were  on  the  point  ^^  "'  '  ^  ""  ""  -  -  -  —  - 
of  issuing  oirections  to  Mungo,  our 
black  tea-boy,  to  toss  it  into  the  garret 
lumber- room,  (that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns,)  where  it 
might  have  lain  to  all  eternity  with 
Reuben  Apsley,  Almack's,  Vivian 
Grey,  et  hoc  genus  omne  of  trashy 
dulness ;  but  casting  a  few  rapid 
and  perspective  glances  on  its  pages, 
we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  bet- 
ter things,  and  the  book  now  stands 
half-bound  in  calf  on  the  topmost 
shelf  of  the  book-case  that  containa 
our  light  reading,  hard  by  the  fire- 
place of  our  library.  We  shall  give 
an  extract  or  two  in  illustration  of  our 
opinion.  We  shall  select  one  which 
gives  rather  a  mehincholy  account  of 
ituLt  moral  debasement  in  the  Abori- 


tenting  themselves  with  the  shelter  af> 
forded  by  the  enchanted  mansion  of  Hu- 
dibros,  *  With  roof  of  air  and  walla  off 
wind,*^  good  fire,  and  a  slip  of  bark, 
or  bough,  placed  to  windward  for  shelter, 
gratifying  their  most  exalted  wishes.  In- 
deed, I  have  often  seen  them  prefer  the 
open  air  to  the  shelter  of  a  but  even  in  a 
cold  nighty  as  was  fully  proved  when  Go- 
vernor Macquarrie  huoaanely  but  unavaiU 
ingly  built  a  village  for  their  cesidence^ 
which  was  soon  suffered  to  fall  into  de« 
cay^-King  Boongarre  appearing  to  think 
very  lightly  of  the  governor's  judgment 
in  providing  such  a  hamlet,  by  the  con- 
temptuous shrug  he  gave  in  replying  ton 
question  '  how  he  liked  the  houses  ?* 
•  Murry  boodgeree^  (veij  good,)  massa, 
*potc  he  rain' 

<■  llie  natives  throughout  the  eountf 
of  Cumberland  have  become  so  mueh4%« 
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peBdenl  vpon  the  wliltei»  tfatt  without  hahJewwrinfTfaeomlwit  torrent  of  wkkb 

what  tfaej  beg,  eaniy  or  steel,  they  couM  flows  from  their  moathe  as  long  es  tMr 

not  well  exist.    The  Sfdnej  tribes  lire  antaf^ist  reawiBS  before  them ;  it  b  d 

chiefly  by  fishing,  being  supplied  with  no  use  for  him  to  reply,  his  wonla  bdsg 

hooks  and  lines  by  individuals  in  the  town,  quickly  drowned  in  iJie  row  of  ennii|s 

to  whom  they  bring  all  the  fish  they  and  contemptuous  appellattoaa.     I  hsiv 

catdi,  receiving  payment  in  old  clothes^  often  stood  for  a  considerable  time  wife 

bread,  and  rum.  nessing  contests  of  this  kind,  our  native 

**  The  most  disgraceful  scenes  of  de«  satyrs  invariably  forcing  their  opponsntt 

bauchery  originating  from  the  traffic  in  to  retrograde,  while  the  instant  blaekf 

the  last-mentioned  article  have  subsisted  perceives  idUfy  beating  e  retreat,  he  t<^ 

hitherto  unrestrained,  to  which  it  is  ho-  ciferates  after  him—'  Go  along^  you  dsa 

ped  our  present  excellent  governor  will  rascal ;  go  along,  you  dam  acounidrel;  go 

qieedily  put  an  end«     Personal  prostitu-  along,  you  dam  blackguard  !*  exalting  his 

tion  among  those  associating  with  the  voice  as  bis  enemy  retires.     But  sbouM 

whites  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  the  this  volley  of  abuse  provoke  *  white  frU 

husbands  disposing  of  the  fitvours  of  their  low*  to  run  up  and  offer  to  atrikehiai, 

wives  to  the  convict-servants  for  a  slice  '  blacty  would  dare  him  '  to  the  scratch,' 

of  bread  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco.    The  chil-  threatening  him  with  the  Jail  and  iloos 

dren  produced  by  this  intercourse  are  ge«  Wenla,*  if  he  attempted  it.     The  wisest 

nerally  sacrificed,  as  is  also  one  of  the  course,  perhops,  is  to  turn  a  comer  aad 

children  in  tvi-in  cases—the  husbands  usu*  get  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  poasiUe^  far 

ally  enforcing  the  death  of  the  former,  even  escaping  into  a  house  and  rhuttng 

and  want  of  suflicient  sustenance  com-  the  door  is  no  protection,  as  some  of  the 

pelling  the  mothers  to  kill  the  latter.  On  most  itetiy-iongued  will  sometimes  baUoo 

Boongarre  being  once  remonstrated  with  in  at  the  window,  or  even  throqgh  the 

for  allowing  a  woman  to  destroy  a  twin-  key-hole,  as  long  as  they  think  yoa  ars  n 

child,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  hearing:  Their  common  practiee  of  flght- 

merely  said,  *  Bel  boodgeree  (not  good)  kUi  ing  amongst  themselves  is  still  witfa  the 

k  pickaninny,*  but  made  no  subsequent  wadctittf  each  alternately  stooping  the 

efforts  to  check  the  practice.  head  to  receive  the  other*e  blowa,  nM3 

^  The  women,  everywhere  that  I  have  one  tumbles  down,  it  being  oonsidered 

•een,  wrap  themselves  in  some  species  of  cowardly  to  evado  a  stroke.    Most  of 

eloak  made  of  oppossum  skins,  or  else  in  them,  however,  can  *  show  off  *  in  the 

a  blanket;  but  the  men  walk  carelessly  true  Belcher  style ;  and  indeed  I  ones 

about  quite  naked,  without  betraying  the  witnessed  a  battle  in  the  atreets  wfaers 

least  shame ;  even  many  at  this  day  pa-  the  attitudes  and  squaring  would  have 

rading  the  streets  of  Sydney  in  natural  done  honour  to  the  London  ring,  nnay 

costume^  or  with  a  pair  of  breeches  pro-  well-put-in  blows  too  being  exclttngcdr 

bably  dangling  round  their  n«db,  which  the  though  certainly  there  was  much  nnoit 

modest-meaning  donor  intended  to  be  ap-  chqffing  than^Aft'ng  in  the  case,"  an  ae> 

plied  elsewhere.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  tive  humorous  little  boy  appearing  to  turn 

consequential  swagger  of  some  of  these  the  whole  into  ridicule  by  dancing  tooai 

dingy  dandies,  as  they  pace  lordly  up  our  and  between  the  combatants  with  ua- 

ttreets,  with  a  waddie  twirling  in  their  couth  grimaces  and  gesturea,  flourishisg 

Mack  pawa.     No  Bond^  Street  exgvitUe  his  waddie  and  singing  in  accompaniassi 

could  ape  the  great  man  better,  for  none  to  his  pranks. 

are  better  mimics  of  their  superiors ;  our  **  As  beggars,  the  whole  world  wDl  not 

colonial  climatizedfemales  mincing  it  past  produce  their  match.     They  do  not  sl- 

these  undraperied  beaux,  or  talking  with  tempt  to  coax  you,  but  rely  on  incesssnt 

them  carelessly  Usee  to  £sce,  as  if  uncon-  importunity ;  following  you,  side  by  sidc^ 

acious  of  their  nudity ;— while  the  modest  from  street  to  street,  as  constant  as  your 

neuxomert  will  giggle,  blush,  cover  their  shadow,  pealing  in  your  ears  the  nevcP- 

eyes  with  their  fingers,  and  hurry  confu-  ceasing  sound  of  *  Massa,  gim  me  a  dun ! 

aedly  by.  roassa,  gim  me  a  dum  !'  (dump.)  If  JM 

**  All  the  natives  round  Sydney  under-  have  the  fortitude  to  rcsist./!nn/y,  on  two 

stand  English  well,  and  speak  it  too,  so  or  three  aswnlfs,  you  may  enjoy  ever  alter 

as  to  be  understood  by  residents.     The  a  life  of  immunity ;  but  by  once  rom/Vyii^ 

Billingsgate  slang  they  certainly  have  ac-  you  entail  upon  yourself  a  plague  which 

quired  in  perfection,  and  no  white  need  you  will  not  readily  throw  off,  every  gift 

think  ofcompetuig  with  them  in  abuse  or  only  serving  to  embolden  them  in  ■»- 
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r  peraeferahce.  NeUlier  Are  thdr 
I  modentelj  gritUled  on  thif  head 
than  a  dump  (Ofteenpence)  tcU 
•ranng  ntislBCtofy.  When  walking 
ne  moraingy  I  aocidenUlly  met  a 
•eion  of  our  black  tribes,  on  tun- 
e  corner  of  the  bouie,  who  aalutod 
th  '  Good  morning,  sir,  good  mom- 
to  which  I  in  like  manner  respond- 
id  was  proceeding  onwards,  when 
igy  acquaintance  arrested  mj  atten- 
f  his  loud  Yodferation  of '  Top,  ut$ 
t  to  peidc  to  jon.'— •  Well,  what  it 
id  X.— >'  Why,  joh  know,  I  am  your 
1^  and  yon  have  never  paid  me  yet.* 


sing  qnickneaB  of  aya  aad  car,  tiaclqg« 
man'a  footstep  with  parlect  ease  tbro^ili 
erery  description  of  coontf]r»  prorided  it 
is  oidy  sufficiently  recent,  and  that  no  lain 
hasfidlenintbeinterral.  TheywiUgoes^ 
too^  Tery  correctly^  ham  kmg  the  Indivi. 
dual  has  passed,  and  tell  whether  it  is  the 
bare  footstep  of  a  white  or  a  Uaek  man, 
by  the  nature  of  the  impression.  I  ermi 
knew  an  instance  where  the  tracker  pre* 
noonced  the  robber  to  be  knock-kneed  | 
and  his  sormise  turned  out  to  be  just. 
The  thierea  wiU  often  wade  up  ri?iilet% 
or  set  Are  to  the  grass,  to  throw  the  na- 
tiTCs  oiT  their  track,  so  sensible  are  thej 


M  devil  you  are  !*  responded  I ;  <  it    what  vigilant  pursnera  they  have  to  deal 


with ;  and  if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  will 
sepante  and  make  off  in  different  routes^ 
to 


»• 


first  time  I  knew  of  it,  for  I  do  not 
«t  ever  seeing  your  Ctce  before.'-* 
s,  I  am  your  jervant,'  replied  be, 
ssolutely ;  *  don't  1  top  about  Maa» 
— *8  house,  and  boil  the  kettle  for 
ometimes  in  the  morning  ?'  I 
ith  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and 
lim  all  the  halfpence  I  had,  which 
him  carefully  countings  and  pro^ 
1  on  my  walk ;  but  before  advancufig 
tar  of  a  mile^  my  can  were  again 
4  with  loud  shouu  of  *  Hallo  I  top^ 
I  turned  round,  and  observid  mv 
in  '  the  dark  suit'  beckoning  with 
■d,  and  walking  very  leisurely  to- 
ne^ Thinking  he  was  dispatched 
lome  message,  I  halted,  but  as  he 
I  on  as  slow^  as  if  deeming  I  ought 
to  go  to  him  than  he  come  to  me, 
with  returned  to  nseet  him ;  but  on 
ag  close  enough,  what  was  my  aato« 
set  on  bis  holding  out  the  halfpenot 
open  hand,  and  addressing  me  in  a 
(rambling,  demanding  tone,  with, 
t  this  is  not  enough  to  buy  a  loaf  I 
tost  give  me  more.'—'  llien  buj 
loaf;'  said  X,  wheeling  about  and 
ag  my  walk,  not  without  a,  good 
hard  epithets  in  retom  ftom  the 
•boiler. 

eard  the  Hawkesbury  and  Cow-pas- 
he  aborigines  are  not  near  so  debe- 
around  Sydney,  and  most  of  them 
t  in  huts,  if  they  ore  built  for  them. 
of  these  too  will  work  at  harvest^ 
itend  to  other  matters  about  the 
having  been  brought  up  from  in* 
imong  the  (arming  whites;  but  their 
ig  is  only  by  fits  and  starts,  little 
lence  being  to  be  placed  thereon. 
1  are  employed  and  paid  as  consta* 
nd  many  now  retained  on  clothes 
itions,  in  pursuance  of  Governor 
g's  admirable  regulatkms^  for  track- 
ieves  and  bush-rangers.'  Like  all 
I  beings  similarly  situated,  whose 
ice  depends  on  the  acuteness  of    of  ignorance  wliich  ia  inexcusable  in 


There  are  many  other  parts  of  these 
volnmes  equally  amnsinK  with  those 
we  have  selected,  but  the  work  hat 
been  already  so  thoroughly  blown  up* 
on  by  the  ta^-rag  and  Mb-tail  of  Lon* 
don  Periodicals,  that  we  shall  not  coi»« 
tinue  our  extracts.  Mr  Cunningham 
is  rather  too  profuse  throughout  in 
uninteresting  etatistica.  It  ia  un« 
doubtedly  both  useful  and  requisite 
to  give  every  possible  information  with 
r^urd  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
chnate,  the  mineralogy,  botany,  soo« 
logy  of  these  distant  legionsi,  (and  on 
many  of  these  topics  the  book  is  un« 
commonly  meagre  andunss  tisfsctory,) 
but  there  is  no  earthly  occasion  to 
spend  psges  in  giving  an  account  of 
tne  extent  of  Mr  M'Arthur'a  aheep- 
walla,  or  the  plan  of  Mr  M'Gr^gor's 
farm  offices  and  pig-stye.  Tliefe  are 
pretty  villas  about  ^fdtaey,  we  do  not 
doubt,  rieh  in  all  the  external  beeutiea 
of  whitewash  and  green  paint,  and 
displaying  within  a  due  allowance  of 
maimganr  tables  and  csn^bottomed 
chairs;  out  with  the  particulars  of 
taste  and  situation  in  wnlch  the  villa 
of  Mr  Hopkins  difibrs  fh>m  that  of 
Mr  Maloney,  we  imagine  few  readers 
in  this  country  are  dedrous  to  become 
acouainted. 

Mr  Cunninghsm  dellgbts  UTindulge 
in  visionary  speculations  on  the  future 
greatness  of  Australia.  If  such  ideas 
yield  that  gentleman  any  pleasure,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  destroy  the  web  he 
appears  so  anxious  to  construct  for  his 
amusement.  We  have  only  to  remark^ 
that  in  everything  connected  with  po- 
litical economy,  he  betraya  a  degree 


^16  Cunningham's 

a  penon  MineiHitt  remorseless  in  ills 
dogmatisin  on  such  points.  On  the 
whole^  we  recommend  these  Tolumes 
to  onr  readers  as  the  hest  and  most 
readable  book  tbat  has  yet  been  pnb- 
lishcd  on  the  colony ;  assuring  them 


that  when  they  litf«  dented  all  the 
dull  and  pleasant  matter  whieh  they 
contain,  they  will  die  without  the 
smallest  indinatioD  to  read  anything 
further  connected  with  Botany  Bay  or 
its  inhabitants. 


SABBATH. 


In  Six  Sonnets* 


I. 


After  a  week  of  restless  care  and  toil. 

How  sweet  unspeakably  it  is  to  wake, 

And  see,  in  crimson,  through  the  lattice  bi  cak 

The  Sabbath  sun's  serene  and  holy  smile ! 

In  hallow'd  quiet  human  stir  is  hush'd ; 

'Twould  almost  seem  that  the  external  world 

Felt  God's  command,  and  that  the  sea-waves  curl'd 

More  blandly,  making  music  as  they  rush'd.*- 

In  the  sUll  silence,  from  the  summer  fields. 

Hark  to  the  small  birds  singing,  singing  OD, 

As  'twere  an  endless  anthem  to  the  throne 

Of  Nature,  for  the  bounteous  stores  she  yields  ; 

Yea !  for  the  Power  that  shelters  and  that  shields. 

Deep  adoration  mute  Earth  seems  to  own. 


II. 

If  earth  hath  aught  that  speaks  to  us  of  heaven, 
'Tis  when,  witliin  some  lone  and  leafy  dell. 
Solemn  and  slow  we  list  the  Subbath  bell. 
On  music's  wings  through  the  clear  ether  driven  :-— 
Doth  it  not  say  aloud — "  Oh  man,  'twere  well 
Hither  to  come,  nor  walk  in  sins  unshriven ! 
Haste  to  this  temple ;  tidings  ye  shall  hear. 
Ye  who  are  sorrowful  and  sick  in  soul, 
Your  griefs  to  soothe,  your  downcastness  to  cheer, 
To  bind  affliction's  wounds,  and  make  you  whole  ; 
Come  here — come  here— though  like  the  Tyrian  dye 
Guilt  hath  polluted  you,  yet,  white  as  snow. 
From  the  eternal  streams  that  hither  flow. 
Home  ye  shall  pass,  to  meet  your  Maker's  eye." 

III. 

SooTHBB  of  life,  physician  of  all  all. 
Thou  more  than  reputation,  wealdi,  or  power. 
In  the  soul's  garden  the  most  glorious  flower, 
Earth's  link  to  Heaven,  Religion,  thee  I  hail  !— 
Than  Luxury's  domes,  where  thou  art  all  forgot. 
Life's  end  and  object  quite  misunderstood, 
With  thee,  how  far  more  blest  the  lowliest  cot. 
The  coarsest  raiment,  and  the  simplest  food ! 
Oh !  may  not  with  the  heavenly,  holy  calm 
Of  Sabbath,  from  our  hearts  thine  influence  glide  ; 
But,  through  Life's  pilgrimage,  whate'er  betme. 
May  o'er  our  path*  thy  sweets  descend  like  balm  ; 
Oh!  may  the  Almighty  ydoe,  which  saith,  "  I  Am/ 
Be  ereri  thnmsh  Sin's  labyrinth,  our  guide. 

U 


]  Sabbat k.    Jn  Six  Sonnets.  till 

If* 

•  Fall'm  luth  cNir  lot  on  daji  of  ^pleMtnl  calm ; 
How  diflS;rent  from  the  blood^tUin'd  tunes  of  yore, 

When  prayer  was  broken  by  the  cannoa'a  roar^ 

And  dcAth-chrieka  mingled  with  the  choral  piuoi ! 

In  sacred  as  in  dvil  rights^  we  now 

Are  Freedom's  children ;  not  in  doubt  and  fieafj 

But  with  blest  confidence,  in  noonday  dear. 

At  Adoration's  shrine  the  knee  we  bow : 

Soon  be  it  so  with  all ;— -may  Christian  light. 

Diffusing  mental  day  from  lone  to  zone^ 

Rescue  lorn  lands  firom  Superstition's  blight. 

Of  Earth  an  Eden  make,  and  reign  alone ; 

Then  man  shall  loathe  Uie  wrong,  and  choose  the  right, 

Remorae  and  moral  blindness  be  unknown. 


V. 

Ok  shores  far  fbreign,  or  remoter  seas. 
How  doth  tho  wanderer  hail  thy  weekly  ny. 
Blest  Sabbath !  and  how  pensively  survey. 
In  thought,  his  native  dwelling  'mid  its  treea-* 
And  childhood's  haunts — and  licea  well  beloved-— 
Friends  of  bis  soul,  the  distant  and  the  dear ! 
Oh !  as  fond  Memory  scans  them  with  a  tear. 
He  feels  them  ever  from  his  sight  removed : 
He  thinks  of  timea— woiild  they  oould  oome  again  ! 
Sweet  times,  when  to  the  Temple,  hand  in  lumd. 
In  concert  sweet,  in  his  far  fatherland. 
He  wont  on  Sabf>ath  morns  to  cnws  the  plain  !«« 
Tell  him.  Religion,  and  'twill  aoothe  his  pain, 
AU  yet  shall  meet  on  Heaven's  eternal  strand. 


VI. 

The  twilight  diades  are  darkening  o'er  the  dell ; 
In  Uie  red  west  the  sun  hath  shut  his  eye ; 
And  stars  are  gathering  in  the  upper  sky. 
As,  with  a  pensive  sound,  the  cwew  bell 
Tolls  through  the  solemn  air,  as  'twere  farewell 
To  Heaven's  appointed  day  of  sanctity.-* 
Scotland,  I  glory,  that  throughout  thy  -bound^    • 
(And  oh,  whilst  holy  canst  thou  be  unblest?) 
Eadi  Sabbath  is  a  jubilee  of  rest. 
And  prayer  and  praise  almost  the  o^v  sounds. 
Richer  and  prouder  other  lands  may  oe ; 
But  while  the  world  endures,  be  this  thy  boast, 
(A  worthy  one,)  that  sunshine  gilds  no  coast. 
Where  God  is  served  more  purdy  than  in  thee ! 


L.XXII.  r  ^\ 
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The  Opposition- 


CNw. 


1HE    OFFDSITION. 


In  common  with  the  nation  at  large, 
wc  feel  much  curiosity  to  know  what 
course  will  be  taken  in  Parliament  by 
those  who  are  called  the  Opposition. 
Knowing  nothing  of  what  they  will 
do,  we  will  hazard  a  few  speculations 
touching  what  they  ought  to  do.  They 
may  not  thank  us  for  labouring  to 
point  out  to  them  their  duty ;  but  if 
we  contribute  anything  towards  ma- 
king  the  country  sensible  of  what  tlieir 
duty  is,  wc  shall'not  labour  in  vain. 

Public  men,  at  present,  form  a  spec- 
tacle in  respect  of  parties  of  the  most 
uncouth  and  portentous  description. 
Passing  by  the  minor  parties  among 
them,  die  leading  ones  are  divided ; 
and  wc  have  now  two  Whig  and  two 
Tory  parties.    Each  of  the  four  re- 
presents itself  to  be,  in  essentials,  a 
distinct  party ;  and  it  is,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  involved  in  hostilities  with 
all  the  others.    The  two  Whig  ones 
arc  fighting  for  the  command  of  the 
Whig  part  of  the  community,  and  are 
labouring  for  each  other's  extermina- 
tion as  leaders ;  the  two  Tory  ones  are 
doing  the  same  in  respect  of  the  Tory 
part  of  the  community.    There  is  but 
one  Whig  sceptre — there  is  but  one 
Tory  sceptre—and  two  candidates  are 
fiercely  contending  for  each.  A  Whig 
-  and  a  Tory  party  are  combined  to  form 
the  Ministry  ;  they  are  warring  as  a 
whole  against  the  others  for  the  pos« 
session  of  office,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment they  are  zealously  seeking  each 
other's  destruction.    A  Whig  and  a 
Tory  party  act  together  as  an  Opposi- 
tion, and  while  they  are  doing  this 
they  are  on  various  matters  in  bitter 
contention. 

That  assemblage,  which  bears  the 
name  and  exercises  the  functions  of 
the  Ministry,  has  such  an  incon^M- 
ous  appearance,  that  its  menials  actu- 
ally do  not  know  what  title  to  give  it 
They  tell  us  it  is  not  a  Whig  Minis- 
try, and  it  is  not  a  Tory  Ministry, 
but  farther,  touching  its  name,  they 
cannot  speak.  To  get  rid  of  the  diN 
ficulty,  they  assert,  with  much  solem- 
nity, that  it  stands  on  the  principle  of 
combining  the  able  men  of  all  parties 
-~that  it  was  formed  without  any  re- 
gard to  party  distinctions,  and  with 
reference  only  to  ability  and  worth. 
They  and  their  masters  have  certainly 
'^eighty  reasona  for  lahouting  to  make 


the  country  bdiere  thk,  but  thc^  will 
haye  no  success.  The  ocmntry  will  re- 
member, that,  in  the  formatiooof  Mr 
Canning's  Ministry,  not  a  thought  was 
entertained  of  combining  the  aoknai 
of  all  parties.  It  was  formed  to  make 
him  tne  Premier;  and  for  this  ke 
compounded  it  of  such  Toriea,  Wli%^ 
and  Radicals  as  he  waa  able  to  puk 
up,  without  any  reference  to  ability. 
Such  a  compound,  made  on  saeh 
grounds,  naturally  excluded  the  aUe 
and  honourable  men  of  all  partiet. 

Mr  Canning  died,  and  the  country 
well  remembers  that  no  attempt  wu 
then  made  to  form  the  Ministry  of  the 
able  men  of  all  parties.    Mr  1^1  and 
his  friends  area  more  able  and  power- 
ful party  than  either  the  official  Whigs 
or  the  official  Tories.    They  aie  the 
most  able  and  powerful  party  iir  the 
country ;  no  other  party  can  bear  com- 
parison with  them  in  integrity  and 
virtue,  yet  not  the  least  efibrt  was 
made  to  combine  them  with  the  Mi- 
nistry ; — no  endeavour  was  made  to 
alter  the  compoimd  formed  by  Mr 
Canning.  The  Ministry  excludes  from 
office,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr  Peel  uid 
his  friends ;  it  excludes,  on  the  other, 
Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  Mr  Brough- 
am, &c.  &c ;  and  it  makes  a  cipher  of 
Mr  Tiemey.    It  excludes  nearly  all 
the  more  eminent  Whigs,  as  well  as 
the  more  eminent  Tories :  It  excludes 
the  chief  part  of  the  talent  and  wofth 
of  all  parties.    A  man  pnsstssing  no 
more  general  knowledge  and  eiqpe* 
riencc    than   Lord  Groderich,  is  the 
Prime  Minister ;  a  man  of  Mr  Huakis* 
son's  caliber  ia  the  Ministerial  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  a  man 
untried,  and  almost  unheaind  of  in 
public  life,  like  Lord  Dudley,  is  tbe 
Foreign  Secretary;  a  man  so  little 
known  as,  Mr  Herries,  i^  Ate  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  a  man 
whose  name  is  as  new  to  the  nation  u 
that  of  Mr  Lamb,  is  the  Irish  Seat' 
tary.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  we 
are  gravely  assured  that  the  Ministry 
comprehends  the  able  men  of  all  ftf- 
tics! 

This  Ministry  not  only  exdudes  at 
present,  but  it  stands  on  the  princi^ 
of  constantly  excludingy  the  able  men 
of  all  parties.  It  is  bouiid  by  interest 
to  seek  the  destruction,  aa  leaders,  of 
li)i[ie  mot^  csinmeGLt  Wld^i  and-Toiies 
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office.    Give  exalted  office  to 
riey,  and  his  eloquence  will  re« 
the  lustre  of  the  Marquis  of 
own  into  that  of  a  mere  satel- 
Grive  office  of  the  first  class  to 
iemevy  and  his  official  Whig 
m  will  sink  into  insignificance, 
eading  office  to  Mr  Peel,  and 
voderich  and  Mr  Huskisson  will, 
lie  estimation,  fall  into  nonde« 
ubordinates.  Should  the  Whig, 
Tory  part  of  the  Ministry  wiSi 
g  into  office  the  more  eminent 
or  Tories,  the  other  part  would 
nd  to  oppose  it  for  the  sake  of 
A  existence ;  and  things  are  in 
to  render  such  opposition  ir<« 
Je.    In  addition  to  this,  the 
ry  stands  on  the  principle  of 
ipedally  excluding.Mr  Peel  and 
aids ;  their  admission  would  be 
I  to  both  sides  of  the  Cabinet, 
re,  whocTer  may  be  admitted, 
iiist  be  shut  out.    It  is  ludi-* 
to  hear  the  Ministerial  syco* 
clamour  for  their  eternal  ex« 
as  a  matter  of  national  safety, 
▼err  moment  when  they  pro* 
It  the  Ministry  was  formed  to 
e  the  able  men  of  all  parties. 
never  was  a  Ministry  which 
»s  on  the  ground  of  qualifica- 
id  more  on  that  of  personal  or 
Kclusion,  than  the  present  one* 
ndation  is,  to  exclude  particu** 
I  for  personal  and  party  reasons 
Hoe,  though  it  have  to  compose 
r  clerks  and  underlings, 
isults  from  all  this  that  the 
r  has  the  most  feeble  Ministry 
!,  in  respect  of  real,  natural, 
itional  power,  and  there  is  no 
'  its  amendment :   what  it  is,it 
rom  its  nature,  remain,  during 
tence. 

leed  not  say,  that  tlie  termina* 
this  state  of  things  is  impe- 
called  for  by  the  interests  of 
ipire.  Every  man  has  been 
by  common  sense,  that  the  Go* 
Qt  ought  to  consist  of  the  most 
1  upright  men  in  the  country ; 
.t  a  system,  the  very  essence  of 
8  to  exclude  such  men,  and  to 
s  it  of  the  least-gifted  and  the 
incipled  portion  of  every  party, 
16  a  very  ruinous  one.    The 

looks  to  Mr  Peel  and  his 
for  a  remedy ;  it  expects  them 
»re  ill  proper  working  to  tlic 
Ation. 
'cel^  as  the  leader  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  has  a  part  to  perform 
alike  difficult  and  important ;  if  he 
decide  on  an  erroneous  course,  the 
conseouences  will  be  as  disastrous  to 
himself  as  to  his  country.  If  he  iden« 
tify  himself  generally  with  the  i!^Ii« 
nibtry  in  principle  and  policy-— connect 
liimself  with  the  Goderich  party  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  office  through 
it  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs — fol- 
low that  conduct  which  the  Whigg 
followed  after  Mr  Canning  was  made 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  he  will  do  what 
will  be  ruinous  to  himself  and  his 
party.  He  may  find  the  proof  of  this 
in  the  past  history  of  the  Whigs. 

So  long  as  the  Whigs  kept  them- 
selves separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Ministry,  they  were  powerful ; — they 
acted  in  the  most  wild,  unconstitution- 
al, and  patricidal  manner ;  they  did  al- 
most everything  that  was  calculated 
to  make  the  country  despise  and  liato 
them,  and  still  they  remained  reason- 
ably powerful.  They  retained  their 
press,  and  the  support  of  the  Wliig 
part  of  the  community.  But  when  they 
identified  themselves  with  the  Minis- 
try, they  rendered  themselves,  as  a 
party,  contemptible.  The  line  of  dis- 
tinction was  destroyed  ;  and  their  press . 
and  adherents  could  go  over  to  the 
Ministry  without  exhibiting  any  very 
flagrant  proofs  of  apostacy.  Thev  were 
deserted  oy  their  newspapers  andmany 
of  their  influential  friends ;  they  were 
merged,  and  almost  lost,  in  the  Can- 
ning party.  The  latter  party  natural- 
ly took  the  lead  in  the  union  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  although  it  ser- 
vilely followed  their  dictates;  thaL 
part  of  the  nation  which  had  followed 
them  could  no  longer  regard  them  as 
leaders,  and  it  followed  tne  banner  of 
Mr  Canning. 

The  Whigq  were  thus  brought  to 
such  a  condition,  that  they  had  no 
weight  or  influence  with  the  nation, 
save  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Canning 
party :  when  they  spoke  and  acted  as 
an  independent  party,  thej^  were  dis- 
regarded. When  tne  Ministry  was 
broken  up,  they  were  so  conscious  of 
their  weaxncss  and  degradation,  that 
they  voluntarily  oficred  to  incorporate 
themselves  wholly  and  by  name  with 
the  party  of  Mr  Canning ;  and  to  be- 
come his  humble,  passive,  servile  bo- 
rough instruments.  They  obtained 
office  only  because  he  could  not  do 
vdthout  them.;  and  they  merely  re- 
ceived such  a  porUon  of  it^  as  made' 
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fhem^  in  rank^  dignity^  and  iinnort* 
ance,  the  subordinates  and  depenacnts 
of  the  rest  of  tbe  Ministry.  It  might 
almost  make  a  man  weep  to  compare 
the  past  greatness  and  glories  of  Wnig- 
cisroj  with  its  present  fallen,  degra- 
ded, and  miseraolc  condition.  To  see 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Tiemey,  a  man  who 
was  once  the  regularly  appointed  lead- 
er of  the  Whig  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  disgraced  into 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  a  Ministry, 
the  leading  part  of  which  disclaims 
the  name  Sf  Whig, — to  see  tlie  heads 
of  such  a  party,  as  the  Whigs  once 
were,  tamely  submitting  to  every 
personal  indi^ity  and  mortification ; 
tamely  submitting  to  be  assureil  from 
idl  quarters,  that  they  are  employed 
because  no  one  else  can  be  found  to  fill 
their  places ;  tamely  obeying  the  will 
of  the  Crown  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  openly  told  that  they  are  ut- 
terly destitute  of  its  favour  and  confi- 
dence, merely  to  obtain  the  ignoble 
minority  of  office,— >might,  we  think, 
mdt  the  heart  of  any  person. 

If  Mr  Peel  and  his  friends  Imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  a  like  fate 
will  befall  them.  If  they  p^cnerally 
▼ote  with,  and  support  the  Ministry, 
and  merely  oppose  it  on  the  Catholic 
Question ;  they  will  give  that  gigantic 
part  of  the  nation,  which  follows  them, 
to  the  Ministry,  if  it  gain  no  new  lead- 
ers ;  and  they  will  sink  Into  feeble  in« 
significance  as  a  party.  Such  a  course 
would  be  the  most  unlikely  one  possi- 
ble for  bringing  them  into  office.  The 
union  of  Mr  Canning  and  the  Whigs 
did  the  former  prodigious  mischief; 
it  separated  him  from  the  great  body 
of  the  Tories,  and  it  compelled  him  to 
tekc  the  Whigs  into  office.  But  if  Mr 
Peel  and  his  friends  support  the  Gode- 
rich  party,  they  will  mightily  strength- 
en both  sides  of  the  Ministry,  instead 
<^  dividing  it  to  its  destruction. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there 
may  be  between  the  Gooerich  party 
ana  the  Whigs,  there  are  much  great- 
er ones  between  the  former  and  the 
Tories.  The  Goderich  party,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  it,  agrees  with  the 
Whip  on  some  important  points  on 
which  Mr  Canning  differed  from  them. 
The  question  toucliing  the  Test  Acts 
is  likely  to  be  made  a  prominent  one. 
On  it  Mr  Canning  was  opposed  to  the 
Whigs,  but  Mr  Huskisson  is  with 
them  *  and  it  may  be  pretty  safely  as- 

'iieri  /hmi  Lord  Goderich*a  g^wenX 
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conduct,  thlt  he  is  with  ttaem  likewiK. 
In  general  spirit,  the  Goderich  ptrtj 
is  much  more  with  the  Whigpi  than 
Mr  Canning  was.  In  truth,  fitm 
shameless  changes  of  opinion,  abtn- 
donment  of  measures,  and  persoml 
interests  and  antipathies,  the  one  ptt- 
ty  now  differs  nearly  as  much  u  die 
other  from  the  Tories. 

Support,  therefore,  given  by  Mr  HA 
and  his  friends  to  the  Ministry,  will 
not,  like  the  support  given  by  die 
Whigs  to  Lord  Liverpool's  Ministry, 
drive  the  two  parts  of  the  Cabinet 
into  collision  and  disaolation,  and 
render  the  admission  of  its  parents 
into  office  necessary.  It  will  tend  to 
strengthen  them  and  render  their  Qni« 
on  permanent. 

But  if  Mr  Peel  and  his  ftiends 
by  such  support  should  regain  office 
through  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs, 
they  would  fare  as  the  Whin  have 
fared.  They  would  be  made  tne  sub- 
ordinates of  the  Goderich  pvty-^ 
they  would  have  such  a  share  of  office 
meted  out  to  them  as  would  ensue 
this  party's  ascendancy.  The  MThigs 
are  utterly  ruined  as  an  independent 
party  capable  of  furnishing  a  Minis- 
try ;  and  in  such  a  ease,  Uiey  would 
act  with  the  Groderich  party,  as  they 
acted  with  the  Canning  one,  to  get  Mr 
Peel  and  his  ftiends  but  again.  Tbe 
latter  would  constantly  have  the  weight 
of  both  the  other  parties  operating 
against  them,  and  it  would  efreetuany 
keep  them  in  dependence  and  insigni- 
ficance. 

On  every  principle  of  public  gocxl, 
it  is  essential  that  a  party  like  the 
Goderich  one— a  party  so  loosc-prin- 
cipled  and  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  con- 
sistency and  shame,  that  it  can  ally 
itself  this  moment  with  the  Tories, 
and  the  next  with  the  Whiga  and  Bs- 
dicals — can  see  no  dificrenoe  between 
one  creed  and  another,  and  one  body 
of  public  men  and  another-^can  be  au 
things  to  all  men  and  parties— should 
be  tdiolly  annihilated  as  an  independ- 
ent and  influential  x>arty.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
public  weal  than  for  a  party  like  this  to 
possess  the  power  of  making  itself  the 
ascendent  one,  and  of  keeping  the  grest 
constitutional  ones  under  its  dictation. 
It  must  possess  such  power,  if  Mr 
Peel  and  his  friends  give  it  their  ge- 
neral support. 

The  course  therefore  piretoibed  to 
i^eYavuitYi^  ^^ecwEKolxTiteRat  and  pub- 
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lie  duty  iB>  to  wparate  ihemselTes  en- 
tirely from  the  Goderich  party,  and 
constitute  themselves  a  regular  Con« 
stittttional  Opposition — an  Opposition 
in  reality  as  well  as  name.  By  this 
the  Godericfa  party  will  he  stripped  of 
its  mischievous  power  of  playing  with 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  at  pleasure  for 
its  own  interest,  and  it  will  be  melted 
into  the  Whigs ;  it  will  speedily  lose 
every  lineament  and  hue  of  a  separate 
party.  The  country  would  then  ob« 
tain  a  Ministrv  which,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  would  be  the  one  or  the 
other,  which  would  be  united  in  per- 
son and  sentiments,  and  which  would 
be  subjected  to  the  proper  constitu- 
tional restraints,  and  compelled  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr  Peel  and  his  friends  must  do 
■omething  beyond  this,  to  make  them- 
selves an  efficient  Opposition,  and  ac- 
quire due  weight  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  must  give  to  their 
party  in  this  House  a  proper  portion 
of  general  talent  and  oratory ;  mere 
numbers  will  not  do  alone.  It  has 
been  said,  we  know  not  how  truly,  by 
l^e  newspapers,  that  a  certain  Tory 
JPeer  intends  to  remove  some  of  his 
borough  members  in  order  to  replace 
them  with  men  of  ability ;  and  we 
shall  rejoice  to  find  such  a  system 
adopted.  Mr  Peel's  party  must  sedc, 
in  the  history  of  its  fall,  instruction 
how  to  rise  again.  It  confided  in  its 
principles,  character,  parliamentary 
votes,  and  numbers ;  and  it  suffered 
nearly  all  the  leading  talent,  oratory, 
and  official  station  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  possessed  by  the  other 
parties.  On  the  one  side  was  Mr  Peel 
without  any  powerful  speaker  to  sup- 
port him ;  on  the  other  were  Mr  Can- 
ning, Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Tiemey,  Sir 
F.  Bardett,  Mr  Plunkett,  &c.  &c.  In 
respect  of  influential  office,  there  was 
on  the  one  side  the  Home  Secretary ; 
on  the  other,  there  were  the  ministerial 
leader  of  the  House,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  P^  V^^^  surrendered 
almost  everything  that  was  calculated 
to  drive  it  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  Canning  one,  and  it  is 
now  reaping  the  bitter  consequences. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  par- 
ty, however  powerful  it  may  be  in 
other  respcdi,  to  stand  its  ground  in 
Parliament  and  witk  the.  country,  if 
it  be  not  efficiently  represented  in  the 


House  of  Camnioni<-^f  it  do  not  pos* 
BCBB  its  full  share  of  the  talent  and 
eloquence  of  this  House.  Mr  Peel  and 
his  friends  must  by  this  time  be  am^ 
ply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  and 
we  hope  they  will  act  accordingly. 

While  it  is  essential  that  this  party 
should  thus  strengthen  itself  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  additional  ta« 
lent  and  eloquence,  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial that  in  its  conduct  it  should  be 
temperate,  practical,  and  strictly  con- 
stitutional. The  Whigs  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  cautious,  reflecting,  in- 
dependent part  of  the  community  by 
their  violence,  their  projected  innova- 
tions, their  attacks  on  everything  pos- 
sessed by  the  country,  and  their  atro- 
cious appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  The  new  Opposition  should 
adopt  conduct  directly  the  reverse. 
The  leaders  should  apply  themselves 
with  energy  and  uprightness  to  the 
real,  substantial  interests  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  each  ought  to  take  his  de- 
partment. One  should  devote  himself 
to  finance,  another  to  trade,  another 
to  foreign  policy,  &c.  By  this,  Mr 
Peel  would  be  surrounded  by  a  suffi- 
ciency of  able,  experienced  men  to 
enable  him  to  form  at  any  time  an  ef- 
fective and  powerflil  Ministry,  wiUi« 
out  resorting  to  tomcoata  and  traitors 
from  other  parties.  From  it  the  na- 
tion would  reap  incalculable  benefits* 
Public  measures  would  then  be  pro- 
perly discussed.  We  are  not  advoca- 
ting indiscriminate  opposition  in  every- 
thing. There  is  a  very  great  difierencer 
between,  saying— -I  will  not  oppose 
this  measure — and,  I  will  support  it : 
and  we  advise  this  difference  to  be 
acted  on.  We  wish  the  Opposition  to 
oppose,  only  when  it  ought ;  but  not 
to  support,  when  it  ought  merely  not 
to  oppose.  We  wish  it  to  avoid  every* 
thing  calculated  to  injure  its  character 
as  a  separate,  hostile,  balancing  party 
to  the  others. 

There  are  people  who  savy  there 
ought  to  be  no  parties,  and  who  boast 
hugely  of  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  the  extinction  of  party  spirit  and 
the  union  of  public  men.  These  peo« 
pie  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  one  speaks  from  interest,  and  tho 
other  from  ignorance.  A  3Iiniatry  oc- 
casionally praises  such  unanimity,  but 
it  is  only  when  it  is  in  its  own  favour. 
Sometimes  crffidal  men  act  very  incon- 
sistently on  the  flatter.  Mr  Canning 
onoe  at  Lvterv'^  fsoSffl^^AW^  ^Qm^^ 
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ning  Club^  and  stated  that  each  cluba 
were  highly  laudable  and  beneficial : 
but  afterwards  when  he  was  a  Minis* 
ter^  the  Ministry  to  which  he  belong* 
ed  declaimed  against  all  such  clubs, 
and  all  party  associations  and  divisions, 
as  things  vastly  pernicious.  If  there 
be  no  parties,  there  must  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  no  discussion :  if 
there  be  no  party  spirit,  there  must  be 
no  public  spirit.  Those  who  main* 
tain  that  public  men  ought  to  be  uni- 
ted, should  likewise  maintain,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  discussion  and  no 
Opposition  to  die  Ministry  in  Parlia* 
mcnt. 

If  there  must  be  no  parties  in  Par- 
liament, the  constitution  must  practi- 
cally lose  its  popular  character.  We 
have  more  than  once  expressed  our 
hostility  to  the  innovations  which  have 
been  advocated  under  the  name  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  ;  but  we  have 
intimated  at  tne  same  time,  that  should 
the  great  borough  interests  be  perma- 
nently combined  into  a  whole,  they 
ought  to  be  annihilated.  In  their  pro- 
per division  and  hostility  exist  public 
freedom,  popular  influence— the  power 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  abundant- 
ly proved  in  late  years,  that  the  efforts 
of  unconnected  individuals  are  wholly 
powerless  in  Parliament ;  and  that  the 
popular  voice  can  only  make  itself  at- 
tended to  in  it,  by  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful party.  If  Parliamentary  parties 
be  combined  into  a  whole,  this  whole 
must  of  necessity  be  the  Ministry,  and 
the  Ministry  must  be  despotic.  Our 
form  of  government  will  be  represent- 
ative only  in  name. 

If  public  men  always  united  from 
pure  motives,  our  objections  to  their 
unanimity  might  be  diminished ;  but 
truth  is,  their  motives  are  generally  in 
the  highest  degree  selfish,  sordid,  mer- 
eenary,  and  disgraceful.  What  caused 
the  union  of  Mr  Fox  with  Lord 
North  ?  What  caused  the  union  of 
Mr  Canning  with  Mr  Brougham  and 
Sir  Francis  fiurdett?  What  caused 
the  union  of  the  Canning  party  with 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  ?  We  need 
not  reply ;  neither  need  we  say,  that 
unanimity  produced  by  such  unions 
cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

While  we  maintain  that  the  exis- 
tence of  powerful,  hostile  parties  in 
Parliament  is  in  the  highest  degree 
essential  for  the  public  weal,  we  are 
k*  from  saying  that  parties  never  pro- 
^■^^evil.    But  we  cannot  ar^e  from 
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the  abuse  against  the  uae.  We  think 
it  would  be  as  wise  to  say  that  the  sun 
ought  to  be  extinguished  for  occasioa- 
ally  producipg  drought,  as  to  say  thti 
parties  ougnt  to  be  extinguished  fiiroe« 
casionally  producing  evil.  A  pirty 
should  always  hold  public  interests  la* 
crcd ;  if  it  sacrifice  tliem  to  ita  owe,  ita 
conduct  is  highly  reprehensible ;  but 
then  a  Ministry  is  a  party«  and  it  iia^ 
likely  to  do  so,  as  an  Opposition.  If  a 
party  degenerate  into  a  faction,  and  la* 
pour  eternally  for  the  injury  oif  jmUie 
interests  it  ought  to  bedestroyea;  but 
this  forms  no  argument  against  the 
general  existence  of  parties. 

We  do  not  speak  thus  as  the  organ 
of  any  individual  or  party ;  we  speak 
our  sentiments  without  knowing  what 
is  intended,  and  we  speak  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  country.    Mr  Peel  and- 
his  friends,  instead  of  takins  the  field 
in  the  stern,  haughty,  daunUes,  open 
spirit  of  former  and  better  times,  may 
trim — sail  with  the  stream— «nd  k* 
peat  the  jargon  of  the  Faction  to  ea*. 
cape  the  imputation  of  bigotry  and  il» 
libcrality.    They  may  by  this  obtain 
a  share  of  office  with  Lord  Godericb: 
and  his  friends,  and  still  they  will  mia 
themselves  as  a  leading  and  influen- 
tial party.  If  the  Church  be  preserved 
— if^the  Constitution  be  preserved— iC 
the  Empire  be  saved  from  ruin,  thev 
must  stand  forward  like  men,  uia 
speak  and  act  in  the  spirit  we  have  de* 
scribed.  To  their  conciliating  and  com* 
promising— their  acquiescence  in  the 
persecution  and  sacrifice  of  their  sup- 
porters — their  silence  and  neutrality 
when  all  was  attacked  which  gave 
them  party  vitality — and  their  coun- 
tenance of  the  tenets  and  language  of 
the  Liberal  Faction — to  these,  thdr 
humiliation,  and  the  triumphs  of  their 
opponents,  are  owing.  Haa  they  done 
their  dutv  manfully  and  uprightlj^, 
they  would  not  have  fallen ;  and  if 
they  will  now  do  it,  thev  may  soon  re- 
cover themselves.    In  Parliament,  let 
them  take  the  attitude  of  a  thoroughly 
independent  party,   reinforce  them- 
selves properly  with  talent  and  elo* 
quence,  and  speak  courageously  and 
without  reserve  the  severe  mi  potent 
language  of  truth  and  reason.  By  this 
they  will  soon  render  pointless  the 
abuse  of  the  ruling  Faction,  convert  its 
blustering  and  boasting  into  impotent 
defensive  excuses,   and  cause  it  to 
crumble  to  pieces. 
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Dame  of  Reginald  Heber  car* 
h  it  a  sound  very  delightful  to 
lliah  ear,  and  the  character  of 
;n  will  for  ever  be  regarded  in 
d  with  affectionate  admiration, 
ne  of  a  divine  must  always  be 
among  the  people  of  his  own 
.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
sat  old  EngUsh  divines,  such 
or  and  Barrow,  whose  works« 
;h  famous  over  all  Christen- 
re  held  in  highest,  proudest^ 
idest  esteem  by  those  English- 
10  may  attend  the  services  and 
ation  of  religion  in  Minsters 
hedrals.  If  such  be  the  truth 
ng  the  reputation  of  theolo- 
rhose  works  stand  in  the  first 
f  the  great  productions  of  hu« 
Qins,  the  same  remark  must  be 
ve  applicable  to  that  of  those 
(ve  not  been  gifted  bv  nature 
.di  commanding  intellects,  or 
1  imaf;inations,  but  Who  were 
inent  m  their  day  for  a  beau- 
mbination  of  qualities  essential 
diaracters  of  the  ministers  of 
mity,  and  who,  with  more  than 
1  eloquence,  simple,  or  fervent, 
me,preached  its  doctrines  home 
ieelings  and  understandings  of 
des  of  men.  For  here,  the  pow- 
eir  piety  depends  much  on  the 
ind  grateful  feeling  with  which 
e  personally  regarded — a  feeU 
eh  can  avail  them  only  where 
e  personally  known ;  and  thus 
eliug  can  only  be  in  its  full 
mong  their  own  parishioners 
ir  them  every  Sabbath  ;  and  in 
more,  but  still  a  high  degree, 
dl  the  members  of  that  church, 
n  they  are  the  ornament  and 
de.  It  must  be  fainter  far, 
persons  placed  without  these 
ts;  and  their  reputation,  in- 
*  being  above  the  level  of  their 
and  attainments,  is  generally 
ery  much  below  it,  and  often 
famt  and  obscure.  Thus,  in 
d,  we  shall  not  say  that  the 
r Reginald  Heber  is  nearly  un- 
for  that  would  be  to  cnarge 
intrj  with  a  dishonouring  ig- 


norance; but  certainly  ita  power  la 
neither  general  nor  great  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  nor  perhaps  ever  likely  to  be- 
come so.  That  he  was  an  amiable,  an 
enlightened,  and  pious  person,  with  fine 
schdar-like  accomplishments,  many 
know — more  believe  it  without  know- 
ing it — and  more  still  are  merely  aware 
that  he  was  a  Bishop  in  India.  Al- 
though this  comparative  coldness  of 
attention  to  his  genius  and  his  chaiao- 
ter,  is  not  only  to  be  partly  accounted 
for,  but  even  justified,  by  what  wo 
have  said  above,  yet  we  confess,  that 
for  our  own  sakes,  we  wish  it  were 
otherwise, — and  that  we  Scottish  peo- 
ple, who  not  only  get  ample  credit  from 
others  for  being  discerning  jud^  of 
intellectual  merit,  and  enthusiastic  ad« 
mirers  of  it  also,  but  who  pride  our« 
selves— and  are  not  sparing  of  ex« 
pressing  our  pride— on  that  discern- 
ment and  enthusiasm — had  in  this 
case  shown  ourselves  more  worthy  of 
the  praises  of  others,  as  well  as  of  our 
own  self-applause.  There  is  somethinff 
more  than  suspicious  in  the  boastful 
expression  of  the  love  and  admiration 
of  genius  in  the  abstract,  when  we  are 
so  slow  of  bestowing  them  on  indivi- 
duals to  whom  they  are  due ;  and  yet 
we  know  some  of  our  country's  cri- 
tics, who,  if  you  permitted  them,woukL 
philosophize  on  poetry  by  the  hour, 
who  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
Heber's  "  Palestine."  Yet  Reginald 
Heber  was  assuredly  a  poet — a  poet  of 
the  finest,  if  not  very  impassioned 
sensibilities— of  imamnation,  if  not  ab- 
solutely sublime,  so  high,  that  it  often 
soared  to  the  very  verge  of  sublimity 
—his  taste  was  pure — ^his  judgment 
strong — and  none  but  a  mind  of  the 
conformation  of  genius  could  have  had 
such  a  vivid  perception,  such  a  deli- 
cate and  deep  sense  of  the  BeautifuL 
The  name  of  Reginald  Heber  ga- 
thered its  first,  and  perhaps  almost  its 
brightest  splendour  at  the  Universihr 
of  Oxford.  In  England,  a  man's  ooK 
lege-reputation,  if  he  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  literature  or  science,  ac- 
companies him  into  the  world ;  and  if 
he  does  not  afterwsrds  fall  back  in  life. 


mns  wtitten  and  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Year.  By 
It  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  John  Hue- 
idon,  1887. 
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its  lustre  is  not  obscured  but  bright- 
ened bv  his  success  in  any  one  of  the 
leamecl  professions.  Thatjne  was  senior 
wrangler  at  Cambridge,  is  still  held  ho- 
jiourable  to  Coplev,  now  that  he  is 
Xiord  Chancellor  of  England ;  that  he 
-was  a  first-class  man  in  literature  and 
■cienoe,  is  still  remembered  to  the  glory 
of  Peel,  after  he  has  shown  himself  to 
the  world,  one  of  her  consummate 
statesmen.  We  have  no  idea  of  this 
in  Scotland.  In  our  universities,  a 
student  has  in  general  finished  even 
Jiis  philosophic^  education,  and  if  he 
chooses  takes  his  master*s  degree,  at 
an  age  when  he  would  have  been  only 
leaving  school  in  England,  or  at 
Christ  Church  or  Trinity,  impatient 
id  the  name  of  "  Freshman.'^  The 
oompetitions  of  boys,  however  full  of 

niise  in  their  successful  issue,  can 
\j  be  held  decisive  of  the  mental 
wperiority  of  those  who  excel.  Their 
characters  may  be  undergoing  those 
critical,  changes  which  in  another  year 
shall  show  the  formerly  slow  and  slug- 
gish mind  quicker  and  more  active  far, 
than  that  which  had  been  distinguish- 
ed for  alertness  and  vivacity,  but  is 
now  falling  away  unaccountably  into 
obtuscness  or  indolence.  Bright  parts 
mre  always  hoi)eful — but  hopes  are  of- 
ten fallacious,  and  sometimes  we  have 
cause  to  be  glad,  and  sometimes  to 
grieve,  that  '^  the  boy  is  not  father  of 
the  man."  But  in  our  English  uni- 
versities, men  contend  with  men— «nd 
■s  distinction  is  difficult,  so  is  ambi- 
tion high,  and  success  glorious,  in  the 
rivalries  of  the  flower  of  the  English 

Jouth.  That  great  acquirements  must 
e  theirs  who  stand  pre-eminent  in 
scholarship  or  science,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  certain;  for,  were  it 
not  so,  the  same  men,  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  vital  struggles  for  fame  and 
fortune,  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world,  would  look  back  with  contempt 
or  shame  on  their  earlier  triumphs. 

Reginald  Heber  did  not  bring,  so 
far  as  wc  have  ever  heard,  any  verv 
high  character  for  scholarship  witn 
bim  to  the  University.  lie  had  not  been 
at  any  one  of  the  great  public  schools, 
and  his  abilities  tnereforo  could  have 
been  known  but  to  a  few  companions. 
His  University  Latin  prize  poem, 
"  Carmen  Seculare,"  soon  establislictl 
his  claims  to  elcmnit  sdiobaship,  and 
inspired  him  witli  hopes  of  still  greater 
academical  distinction.  It  is  a  very 
jjijoiatcd'and  poetical  OQim\KNA\iotv ; 
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but  its  Latinity  is  certainly  not  8o 
pure,  nor  its  versification  so  Virgilisn, 
as  some  of  the  LfStin  priie  poems  of 
scholars  from  Winchester  and  Eton. 
That  he  could  beat  all  the  best  men 
of  his  year,  at  their  own  weapon,  wai, 
however,  a  proof  of  his  boldness  sod 
his  ingenuity — ^nor^  we  believe,  did  he 
himself  ever  set  upon  bis  *^  copy"  auj 
higher  value. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  aununer  of 
1803  that  his  most  beautifiil  geoins 
broke  forth  in  all  its  lustre.  "  In  hit 
childhood,"  says  an  admirable  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review, ''  R^naU 
Heber  was  remarkable  for  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  read  the  Bible,aDd 
the  accuracy  with  which  Hie  remem- 
bered it ;  a  taste  and  talent  which  sub- 
sequent acquirements  and  matorer 
years  only  served  to  strengthen,  so  thst 
a  great  portion  of  his  reading  was  in- 
tended, or  at  leaat  was  empbyed,  to 
illustrate  the  scripture ;  and  perhaps 
few  men  of  his  day  had  attained  to  io 
masterly  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  as  weU  aa  the  doc- 
trinal, or  could  have  thrown  happia 
light  upon  its  Oriental  customs,  iu 
difficult  geography,  or  the  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  addressed."  It 
may  well  be  supposed  with  what  de- 
lighted enthusiasm  a  youthful  mind, 
so  gifted  and  instructed,  would  seiie 
upon  such  a  suliject  as  **  Fslestine" 
for  the  first  poem  to  which  he  bnmgfat 
his  fine  powers,  inspired,  it  may  be 
said,  by  piety,  snd  stimuhUed  by  an 
honounble  ambition.  It  seemed  a  sub- 
ject selected  for  the  very  man,— nor  isit 
too  much  to  say,  that  not  another  youth 
in  England  could  have  produced  sndi 
a  poem.  The  music  of  the  heroic  mes« 
sure,  in  most  handa  s6  monotonoiUi 
rolls  along  in  his  with  a  varied  bu- 
jcsty,  reminding  one  of  the  finest  parti 
of  the  English  Pollio— 

**'  Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  b^;in  the 

song.'* 

His  subject  is  anraqged,  and  aU  its 
parts  proportioned,  with  a  judflmcnt 
so  exquisite,  that  we  ou^t  rather  to 
call  it  genius.  The  transitions,  though 
often  rapid,  sudden,  and  startling  are 
all  natural  to  an  imagination  kindktl 
ns  his  was  by  **  the  visiims  cf  glory 
that  spared  not  hhi  aching  ligbt.  (M 
Old  Palestine,  ever  \1Aj0  yet  net  that 
Holy  Land  it  WM  aftvwaida  tohi^  hii 
Tcvvoethat 

\ 
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**  Her  ffM  had  doied  to  listen  to  the 

•tnun, 
That  Hebraw  banU  did  consecrate  of 

old, 
iknd  fiz'd  her  Fhidiis  npou  Lebanon,** 

sang  in  strains  of  which  every  line 
teemed  with  scriptural  imagery,  and 
with  a  true  Hebrew  soul,  inspired  by 
the  Bible.    But  not  till  the  pure  and 

S'ons  youthful  bard  comes  to  the  foot  of 
fount  Calvary,  and  beholds  the  rue- 
ful uplifting  of  the  cross,  do  wc  know 
and  feel  how  genius  may  be  sublimed 
by  religion.  And  when  from  that 
sad  stance 

*'  The  unborn  ages  crowd  upon  his 
son],'* 

his  descriptions  of  the  elevation  of  the 
human  spirit  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  its  final  apotheonis,  are  glo- 
riously coloured  by  the  language  of  the 
Fropliets,  and  seem,  indeed,  prompt- 
ed by  the  spirit  he  had  invoke<l, 

•*  That  touch'd  Isaiah's  halIow*d  lips  with 
fire.** 

None  who  heard  Reginald  Heber  re- 
cite his  ** Palestine,"  in  that  magnificent 
theatre,  will  ever  forget  his  appearance 
-*so  interesting  and  impressive.  It  was 
known  that  his  old  father  was  some- 
where  sitting  among  the  crowded  au- 
dience, when  his  universally  admired 
son  ascended  the  rostrum ;  and  we  have 
heard  that  the  sudden  thunder  of  ap- 

Suse  that  then  arose  so  shook  his 
me,  weak  and  wasted  by  long  illness, 
that  he  never  recovered  it,  and  may  be 
■aid  to  have  died  of  the  joy  dearest  to 
a  [Mirent's  heart.  Reginald  Heber's 
recitation,  Uke  that  of  all  poets  whom 
we  have  heard  recite,  was  altogether 
untrammelled  by  the  critical  laws  of 
elocution,  which  were  not  set  at  defi- 
ance, but  either  by  the  poet  unknown 
or  forgotten ;  and  there  was  a  charm  in 
his  Bomewhai  melancholy  voice,  that 
occasionally  faltered,  less  from  u  feel- 
ing of  the  solemnity,  and  even  gran- 
deur of  the  scene  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  conspicuous  object — though 
that  feeling  did  suftuse  his  pale,  inge- 
nuous, and  animated  countenance-* 
than  from  the  deeply-felt  sanctity  of 
bis  subject,  comprehending  the  most 
awful  mysteries  of  God's  revelations 
to  man.  As  his  voice  grew  bolder  and 
more  sonorous  in  the  hush,  the  au- 
dience felt  that  this  was  not  the  mere 
display  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a 
clever  youth — the  accidental  triumph 
Vox..  XXII. 
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of  an  accomplished  venrifter  over  his 
compeers  in  the  dexterities  of  scholar- 
ship— which  is  all  that  can  generally 
be  truly  said  of  such  exhibitions — but 
that  here  was  a  poet  indeed-^not  only 
of  bright  promise,  but  of  high  achieve- 
ment—one whose  name  was  already 
written  in  tlie  roll  of  the  Immortals. 
And  that  fecling-^wbatever  might  have 
been  tlie  share  of  the  boundless  en« 
thusiasm,  with  which  the  poem  was 
listened  to,  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "  genius  loci," — has  been 
since  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  that  has  placed  '*  Pales- 
tine" at  the  very  head  of  the  poetry 
on  divine  subjects  of  this  age.  It  is 
now  incorporated  for  ever  with  the 
Poetry  of  England — a  lot  which  has 
befallen  but  tew  prize  poems,  such  as 
(ilynn's  Day  of  Judgment,  and  Por- 
teus's  Death ;  although  there  are  othera 
that  deserve  and  will  probably  enjoy 
it — such  as  Wrangham  s  Holy  Lana« 
and  Grant's  Restoration  of  ijearning 
and  Knowledge  in  the  East, —the 
first  distinguished  by  sustained  spirit 
and  elegance — the  second  pervaded  by 
a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  in  some  of 
its  strains  sublime. 

Reginald  Heber  was  now  the  y  ob- 
served of  all  observers^^yet  while,  as 
was  right  and  fitting,  he  enjoyed  his 
splendid  reputation,  his  mind  and  hia 
manner  were  free  from  tlie  slightest 
arrogance— for  the  one  was  too  high 
for  hauteur,  and  the  other  moulded  by 
the  impulses  of  a  simple  and  sincere 
heart.  By  birth,  too,  he  was  a  gen« 
tleman — and  there  was  about  him  a 
native  elegance  of  demeanour,  an  un- 
conscious nigli  breeding,  that  kept  no 
one  at  a  distance  whom  worth  or  ta« 
lent  entitled  to  the  honour  of  his.  so- 
ciety, yet  that  admitted  not  the  too 
near  approadi  of  any  who  did  notpoa* 
sess  his  more  intimate  friendship,  and 
who  otherwise,  from  admiration  of 
his  genius,  might  have  availed  them- 
selves of  his  generous  disposition  and 
courteous  ailability,  to  nress,  unasked 
or  undcfiired,  into  Uie  ciiosen  circle. 

He  was  indeed  fond  of  society,  and 
not  averse  to  social  enjoyments.  Wit 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree* 
and  even  humour ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  deliglitfully  changeful,  from 
earnestness  to  gaiety,  from  serious  but 
short  argumentation  to  airy  badinage 
and  harmless  repartee.  "  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth,"  and  the  heart  of  Re^yMi&iL^^.- 
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ber  was  even  full  to  overflowing. 
£loqucnt  he  might  well  be  called,  al- 
tliough  not  fluent — for  in  the  eager- 
ness or  earnestness  of  his  easily  awa- 
kened spirit,  he  had  sometimes  al- 
most a  hurried  and  hesitating  elo- 
cution, till  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
found  fitting  and  most  beautiful  utter- 
ance, as  if  by  fits  and  starts — ^his 
mind  being  like  an  oscillating  well  of 
purest  waters  in  a  shady  and  sunny 
fountain.  There  was  no  reserve  nor 
concealment  about  him -~ his  eyes 
lightened  with  the  frcauent  smile— and 
his  ready  hand  was  neld  out  to  the 
grasp  of  friend  or  companion  with  a 
free  and  manly  frankness,  which 
would  of  itself  have  made  an  universal 
favourite  of  a  far  inferior  man.  At  this 
time  his  reading  was  extensive  and 
miscellaneous.  He  was  indeed  a  book- 
devourer—and  in  those  noble  libra- 
ries he  sat  for  many  a  solemn  and  me- 
ditative hour  witli  the  mighty  dead. 
Need  it  be  added,  that  not  only  una- 
versc,  but  enamoured  of  all  the  pas* 
times  of  ingenuous  youth,  his  moral 
character  was  without  a  stain,  and 
above  all  suspicion. 

The  writer  of  these  imperfect  no- 
tices may  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much, 
without  claiming  the  honour  of  a  clo- 
ser intimacy  with  Reginald  Hebcr 
than  he  had  the  fortune  to  enjoy.  But 
though  a  few  vears  disparity  of  age, 
at  that  time  felt  to  be  considerable, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance  of 
having  each  a  different  country  and  a 
different  kindred, — kept  down  their 
intercourse  to  what  he  fears  may  hard- 
ly now  be  called  by  the  sacred  name 
of  friendship ;  yet  it  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  Reginald  Ilcber,  kind,  cordial, 
and  encouraging ;  on  that  of  him  who 
DDw  writes,  admiring,  respectful,  re- 
verent, and  such  as  entitles  him  to 
think  now  with  moistenetl  eyes  of  his 
distant  grave. 

His  University  career  was  equally 
splendid  to  its  close.  In  the  Schools 
his  examination  for  his  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, althongh  not  so  much  distin- 
guished a»  that  of  many  otiiors,  for 
accurate  remembrances  of  the  mani- 
fbld  divisions  and  subleties  of  Aris- 
totle's philosophical  works,  by  the  so- 
lution of  syllogisms  out  of  Aldrich's 
Logic,  or  of  mathematical  problems. 
Was  brilliant  in  the  oratory  and  i>oetry 
of  Greece.  But  his  reputation  was 
then  so  great  and  hi<;h,  that  no  public 
nrfiibition  of  that  kind  could  increase 


or  raise  it.  i^ome  men  enter  Uie  icfaQsli 
obscure  and  come  out  bright— <»thexi 
enter  bright  and  eome  oat  obscure; 
but  Reginald  Ileber  was  a  star  whose 
lustre  was  as  steady  as  it  was  dtar, 
and  would  neither  suffer  temporary 
eclipse,  nor  "  draw  cdden  l^ht  froa 
any  other  source  of  honour  within  the- 
walls  of  an  University.  The  year  »£» 
ter  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he,  al- 
most of  course,  gained  the  University 
Bachelor's  Prize  for  the  English  Prow 
Essay.  The  sulyect  was  well  suited 
to  his  peculiar  powen,  and  the  "  Sense 
of  Honour"  found  in  him  a  temperate 
and  charitable  Christian  advocate,  who 
vindicated  its  high  character  as  a  great 
principle  of  morality,  but  showed  its 
necessary  subjection  to  oonadenoe  and 
religion. 

While  yet  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  he  trs- 
veUed  with  the  celebrated  Dr  Clark 
through  various  foreign  countries,  and 
as  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, already  quoted,  justly  says— 
*'  Some  of  his  observations  upon  Rus- 
sia and  the  Crimea,  which  Dr  Clark 
was  permitted  to  extract  from  his  MS. 
journal,  and  publish  in  notes  to  his 
own  work,  have  ever  been  reckoned 
the  bijoux  of  the  volume,  and  indeed 
convey  more  information  in  a  few 
words  than  perhaps  would  have  been 
communicated  by  any  traveller,  ex- 
cept Buckhardt,  whose  doee  and  pithy 
sentences  not  unfrequently  resemble 
these  able  memoranda." 

Reginald  Heber — we  do  not  remember 
in  what  year — probably  about  the  year 
IHIO  or  11 — ^married  the  daughter  of 
Dr  Shipley,  late  Dean  of  St  Asaph^ 
and  on  the  valuable  family  living  of 
Hodnet,  in  Shropshire,  became  that  for 
which  nature  and  education  had  bo 
nobly  qualified  him,  a  Christian  Mi- 
nister, devoted  with  aJl  his  heart  and  afl 
his  soul,  to  the  eternal  interests  of  his 
flock.  H  imself  the  delight  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  rich,  the  high,  and  the 
noble,  here  Reginald  Heber  did  not 
disdain  the  door  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  poor,  thi;  humble,  and  the  lowlj 
born.  He  who  in  vouth  had  been  the 
most  distinguished  scholar  of  a  great 
University,  at  all  times  distingunhed 
for  scholarship, — ^who  had  enjoyed  tt> 
the  utmost  the  triumph  of  early  genius, 
and  had  the  intoxicating  cup  of  praise 
held  so  long  to  his  lips,  at  an  age  when 
a  less  pure  and  pious  spirit  might  have 
quaffed  the  draught  to  the  very  dregit 
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—who  had  wen  '^  mtny  men  and 
many  cities/'  and  knew  well  how,  to 
the  ears  of  the  moit  learned  in  the 
wiadom  of  the  world,  to  explain  their 
character,  their  customs,  and  their  in- 
stitutions,—who,  suitably  weaponed  to 
win  his  way  to  the  highest  distinction 
in  the  wide  literary  contest  then  rife 
over  the  whole  of  this  awakened  land, 
might  with  certainty  of  success  have 
turned  his  strong  and  fine  talents  to 
the  acquisition  of  an  author's  fame, 
either  in  the  fields  of  erudition  or 
fancy,— chose  what  he  felt  to  be  a 
happier  and  a  better  part,  and  in  ''  his 
great  Task*master's  eye,"  strove  to 
spread  the  light  of  Cnristianity  into 
the  houses  and  huts  and  hovels  of  the 
poor,  which  often,  even  in  this  country 
of  highest  civility,  are  as  dark  and  de* 
Btitute  of  the  day,  as  the  bowers  of  the 
Heathen  and  the  Pagan.  Privileged  and 
empowered  by  his  rank  and  riches  to 
have  about  his  home-establishment 
the  equipages  becoming  such  a  condi« 
tion,  Reginald  Heber,  the  Hector,  was 
often  and  often  seen  walking  in  all 
weathers,  *'  through  lanes  and  alleys 
green,"  on  cheerfm  and  cheering  visita 
to  the  humblest  of  his  parishioners* 
''It  was  here,"  says  an  excellent 
writer  in  the  British  Critic  and  Quar- 
terly Theological  Review,  "  it  was 
here  were  fixed  those  ties  which  it 
cost  him  80  much  to  break  when  he 
went  to  India,  and  it  was  here  he 
must  have  been  seen  and  known,  to 
understand  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
he  made.  It  was  true,  indeed,  Uiat 
he  was  then  cultivating  his  talents  for 
a  richer  harvest.  In  the  enjoyment 
of  society  his  life  was  ever  studious 
and  contemplative—  much  of  every 
day  was  sedulously  dedicated  to  boolu 
and  to  parochial  duties ;  and  when  he 
paid  his  distant  visits,  he  generallj 
went  on  foot,  on  which  occasions,  if 
you  happened  to  cross  upon  his  path, 
or  greet  nim  on  his  arrival,  you  would 
perceive  at  once,  that  he  had  been  con- 
versant with  higher  thoughts  than 
those  which  the  road  presented  to 
him." 

Meanwhile  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Bampton  Lectures,  (which 
m  1 81 6  he  published  )  and  chose  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  might  bring  with 
napplest  effect  the  great  stores  of  his 
Uieological  learning,  nor  with  efiect 
Jess  happy,  the  whole  calm  and  pro- 
fbnnd  enUiusiasm  of  his  devout  mpirit 
-^''  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Christian  Comforter."    In  1832,  he 


published  a  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
with  a  Critical  Examination  of  his  Wri- 
tings, for  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  that  illustrious  divine,  (since  print- 
ed by  themselves  in  two  volumes,)-*- 
which  is  animated  throughout  by  a  j;e- 
nerous  yet  discriminating  admiration 
of  his  glorious  subject,  and  by  a  kin« 
dred  imagination,  delighting,  as  if  in- 
spired by  the  genius  whose  immor- 
tal works  it  was  contemplating  and 
ranging  over,  with  a  flash  and  ^ow  of 
kindred  poetry.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  elected  preacher  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  "  a  very  flattering  distinction/' 
says  the  Quarterly  Review, ''  whether 
the  character  of  the  electors  be  consi- 
dered, or  the  merits  of  liis  predecessor, 
or  those  of  the  distinguished  person 
before  whom  he  was  preferred ;  valo* 
able,  moreover,  as  placing  somewhat 
more,  '  in  ocuUs  civium,'  a  man  in« 
tended  by  nature  for  a  less  obscure  8ta« 
tion  than  that  which  he  had  for  years, 
been  filling;  though  assuredly  that 
was  one  which,  had  it  been  so  ordain^ 
ed,  he  would  have  continued  to  fill  to 
his  dying  day,  without  any  querulous 
suspicion  that  he  had  fallen  in  evil 
times,  when  merit  is  overlooked,  and 
talent  sufiered  to  spread  itself  on  an 
unworthy  field."  A  few  months  of  the 
year  he  tnus  spent  in  London,  but  his 
residence  was  in  the  Rectory  of  Hod- 
net,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
had  also  settled  nis  mother  and  sister. 
There  his  lot  was  one  of  true  felicity 
indeed,  but  he  left  it  at  the  sound  of 
the  call  of  '^  a  still  small  voice,"  for  a 
distant  region,  to  die  in  the  holiest 
cause  in  which  tlie  Cliristian  martyr 
can  die. 

No  man  ever  went  to  India  on  such  a 
mission  with  such  endowments.  He 
had  a  mind  to  penetrate  no  less  clearly 
through  caste  and  all  other  superstu 
tions,  into  the  real  condition  in  which 
nature  lies  so  wofully,  and,  as  some 
of  the  hopeless  school  of  philosophy 
would  say,  inevitably  benighted  in 
the  soul  of  the  Paria — than  into  the 
mild  hypocrisy  of  the  time-honour- 
ed Brahmin,  bowing  to  idolatrous  wor« 
ship  within  the  recesses  of  his  groves 
ana  temples,  before  the  multitude 
of  his  mysterious  gods.  Before  he 
knew  what  was  to  be  his  last  high 
destiny  on  earth,  and  ere  he  left  the 
shores  of  £ngland,  he  had  breathed 
the  secret  aspirations  of  his  piety  in  a 
Hymn  before  a  collection  made  n>r  the 
Society  for  the  ProDa^t\Atv^Ct3b)ftCk^A^ 
pel.    \\ov»  \>e^\3Lm\3\  Nsi  ^\^  Vfwvxw — 
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From  Greenland't  tcj  mouittainsi 

From  India's  coral  Btrand« 
Where  Afric*8  sunny  fountahiR 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand  ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
Tliey  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain ! 


Ileber's  Hymnt.  [>rbT. 

Can  wc,  whose  foiila  v«  iigM«i 

With  Wisdom  from  on  bigfa» 
Can  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny? 
Salvation!  oh,  Salvation! 

The  joyfiil  sound  prochdm. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  leam'd  Messiah's  name ! 


What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Java's  iitle. 
Though  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile  : 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 

llie  gifts  of  God  are  strewn, 
The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness, 

JBows  down  to  wood  and  stone  ! 


Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  story. 

And  you,  ye  watersi  roily 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Till  o'er  our  ransom'd  Nature, 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain^ 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign  ! 


Once  had  lie,  long  before^  in  his  beloved  Hodnet,  been  brought  to  the  farU 
of  the  grave  by  a  typhus  fever,  caught  frcnn  the  contagion  of  a  sickbed  whidi 
he  had  been  comforting.  On  another  occasion,  in  India,  he  was,  as  he  him* 
self  thought,  so  close  on  death's  door,  that  he  addressed  a  farewell  letter  to 
his  mother ;  and,  worn  out  at  last  by  the  labour  of  love  among  the  heathen. 
Death  came  over  him  as  secretly  and  as  suddenly  as  the  flying  shadow  of  a 
doud  over  the  shepherd  stretched  in  sleep  beside  his  flock  on  the  hJUUsideb 
With  the  alteration  of  one  single  expression,  wc  may  breathe  over  hhn  hit  own 
most  beautiful  dirge,  or  rather  funeral  hymn, 

Tliou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb : 

Thy  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portal  before  thee, 

And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom  ? 

Tliou  art  gone  to  the  grave  !  we  no  longer  behold  thee. 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 

But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  are  spread  to  eufold  thee. 
And  sinners  may  die,  for  the  sinixss  luts  died ! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  !  and,  its  mansion  forsaking. 

Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  Jinger'd  long ; 
But  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beam'd  on  thy  waking. 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heardst  was  the  Seraphim's  song  f 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee. 
Whose  God  was  'lliy  ransom,  lliy  guardian  and  guide ; 

lie  gave  thee,  He  took  thee,  and  He  will  restore  thee,  • 
And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died  ! 


A  wide  field  of  discussion  opens  up 
before  us,  as  wc  think  of  Bishop  IIc« 
ber's  death.  But  to  write  on  that  now 
is  not  possible,  and  many  admirable 
reflections  will  be  found  on  Ills  brief 
career,  in  the  articles  already  quoted 
from  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Bri- 
tish Critic.  In  the  first  of  these  pub- 
lications, wc  have  been  presented  with 
some  extracts  from  the  Bishop's  Jour- 
nal, so  full  of  sense  and  wisdom,  and 
which  we  with  great  pleasure  ob- 
serve is  speedily  to  be  given  to  the 
world.  Meanwnile,  let  us  gratify 
ouselTes  and  our  readers,  by  pab« 
UAing  what  may  be  calkd  bit  Yun^ 


ral  Oration,  by  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
Chief  Justice  of  t^e  Supreme  Court  at 
Calcutta — one  who  knew  Bishop  He- 
bcr  well — and  himself  not  more  d^ 
tinguished  by  his  great  talents  tod 
learning  as  a  lawyer,  than  by  histaste* 
genius,  and  fine  scholarship.  It  ap« 
pears  to  us  eminently  beautiful,  whe- 
ther wc  regard  the  sentiments  or  the 
style,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  classical 
eloquence. 

**  Gentlsken,— It  is  with  real  sgif»> 
tion  and  embsnaasBaent  that  I  iftad  it  mf 
doty  to  rosik  oat  the  gw— ds  oa  whisk 
this  metingaiyaMfS  to  mm  tohafo-bm 
Qia\«4f»t  \  iM\i£«dly  it  k  not  tbiit  then 
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11  any  diflkalty  In  finding  thoM  groundi, 
nor  that  I  hmve  any  apprehension  that 
you  will  not  attend  to  a  statement  of 
them,  with  willinf^ness  and  indnlgence. 
Bat  this  is  a  very  public  occasion,  and 
my  feelings  are  not  entirely  of  a  public 
nature.  Deep  as  my  sense  is  of  the  loss 
which  the  community  has  sustained,  yet 
do  what  I  will,  the  sensation  which  I 
find  uppermost  in  my  heart,  is  my  own 
private  sorrow  for  one  who  was  my  friend 
in  early  life.  It  is  just  four  and  twenty 
years,  this  month,  since  1  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  the  University,  of 
which  he  was^  beyond  all  question  or 
comparison,  the  most  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  his  tioie.  The  name  of  Reginald 
Heber  was  in  every  mouth,  his  society 
was  eourted  by  young  and  old ;  he  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  favour,  admiration, 
and  regard,  from  which  I  have  never 
known  any  one  but  himself  who  would 
not  have  derived,  and  for  life,  an  unsalu- 
taiy  influence.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
academical  career,  he  crowned  his  pre- 
vious honours  by  the  production  of  his 
'  Bilestine ;'  of  which  single  work,  the 
fancy,  the  elegance,  and  the  grace,  have 
secured  him  a  place  in  the  list  of  those 
who  bear  the  proud  title  of  English  Poets. 
This,  according  to  usage,  was  recited  in 
public ;  and  when  that  scene  of  his  early 
triumph  comes  upon  my  memoiy,  that 
elevated  rostrum  from  which  he  looked 
upon  friendly  and  admiring  fiu^s ;  that 
decorated  theatre ;  those  grave  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  mingling  with  a 
resplendent  tlirong  of  rank  and  lieauty ; 
those  antique  mansions  of  learning,  those 
venerable  groves,  those  refreshing  streams^ 
and  shaded  walks ;  the  vision  is  broken 
by  another,  in  which  the  youthful  and 
preskling  genius  of  the  former  icene,  is 
beheld,  lying  in  his  distant  grave,  amongst 
the  sands  of  Southern  India,-— believe  me 
the  contrast  is  striking,  and  the  recollec- 
tions most  painful. 

"  But  you  are  not  here  to  listen  to  de- 
tails of  private  life.  If  I  touch  upon  one 
or  two  other  points,  it  will  be  for  the 
purpose  only  of  illustrating  some  features 
of  his  character.  He  passed  some  time 
in  foreign  travel,  before  he  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  The  whole  con- 
tinent had  not  yet  been  re-opened  to 
Englishmen  by  the  swords  of  the  noble 
lord  who  is  near  me,  and  his  companions 
in  arms,  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  it  the 
Bishop  found  a  field  the  more  interesting, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  seldom 
trodden  by  our  countrymen  ;^ie  kept  a 
valuable  journal  of  his  observations,  and 
whan  you  consider  his  yonlli,  the  ap- 
plMM  Jm  had  already  icoeivtd^  and  lioir 


tempting,  in  tha  morniog  of  lifob  in  tin 
gratifications  of  literary  success,  you  wiU 
consider  it  as  a  mark  of  the  retiring  ud 
ingenuous  modesty  of  his  character,  that 
he  preferred  to  let  the  substance  of  liif 
work  appear  in  the  humble  form  of  notes 
to  the  volumes  of  another.  This  has 
been  before  noticed.  There  is  another 
circumstance  which  I  can  add,  and  which 
is  not  so  generally  known.  This  jonniey« 
and  the  aspect  of  those  vast  regions  sti- 
mulating a  mind  which  was  stored  with 
classical  learning,  had  suggested  to  him  a 
plan  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  illns* 
trating  all  of  ancient  and  of  modem  lite- 
rature, which  could  unfold  the  history, 
and  throw  light  on  the  present  state  of 
Scythia^-that  region  of  mysteiyond  foble 
—that  source  from  whence,  eleven  times 
in  the  history  of  noan,  the  living  douda 
of  war  have  been  breathed  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  South.  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive any  work  for  which  the  talents  of 
the  author  were  better  adapted,  hardly 
any  which  could  have  given  the  world 
more  of  delight,  himself  more  (tf  glory ;  I 
know  the  interest  which  he  took  in  it. 
But  he  had  now  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  finding  that  it  inter- 
fered with  his  graver  duties,  he  turned 
from  his  fascinating  pursuit,  and  con- 
demned to  temporary  oblivion  a  worlc, 
which,  I  trust,  may  yet  be  given  to  the 
public. 

**  I  mention  this  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  steady  was  the  purpose, 
how  serious  the  views,  with  which  he 
entered  on  his  calling.  I  am  aware  tlut 
there  were  inducements  to  it,  whidi  some 
minds  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  the 
only  probable  ones ;  but  I  look  upon  it 
myself  to  have  been  with  him  a  sacrifice 
of  no  common  sort.  His  early  celelmty 
had  given  him  incalculable  advantages^ 
and  every  path  of  literature  was  open  to 
him,  eveiy  road  to  the  temple  of  kme— 
every  honour  which  liis  country  could 
affoid,  was  in  clear  prospect  before  him, 
when  he  turned  to  the  humble  duties  of 
a  country  church,  and  buried  in  his  heart 
those  talents  which  would  have  minis- 
tered so  largely  to  worldly  vanity,  that 
they  might  spring  up  in  a  more  precious 
harvest.  He  passed  many  years  in  this 
situation  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  mudi 
happiness  as  the  condition  of  humanity  is 
perhaps  capable  of.  Happy  in  the  ebolea 
(tf  his  companion,  the  love  of  his  friends, 
the  fond  admiration  of  his  family— 4iappy 
in  the  discharge  of  his  quiet  duties  and 
the  tranquillity  of  a  satisfied  conscience. 
It  was  not,  however,  from  this  station 
that  lie  was  called  to  India.  By  the 
Toice^  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  of  a  part  oC 
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thai  protailon  Co  whicfa  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  helong^  he  had  been  invited  to  an 
office  which  fe«r  have  held  for  any  length 
of  time  without  further  advancement.  Hia 
friendf  thought  it,  at  that  time,  no  pre- 
■umption  to  hope,  that  ere  long  he  might 
w«ar  the  mitre  at  home.  But  it  would 
not  have  been  like  himaelf  to  chaffer  for 
preferment :  he  freely  and  willingly  ac- 
cepted a  call  which  led  him  to  more  im- 
portant, though  more  dangerous,  alas,  I 
may  now  say,  to  fatal  labours.  What  he 
was  in  India  why  should  I  describe  ?  You 
saw  him  I  You  bear  testimony !  He  has 
already  received  in  a  sister  presidency  the 
enoomiums  of  those  from  whom  praise  is 
most  valuable ;  especially  of  one  (Sir 
Thomas  Munro)  whose  own  spotless  in- 
tegrity, and  a  sincerity  &r  above  suspi- 
cion, make  every  word  of  commendation, 
which  is  drawn  from  him,  of  tenfold  va- 
lue. I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  short 
as  their  acquaintance  had  been,  there 
were  few  whose  praise  would  have  been 
more  grateful  to  the  subject  of  it  Would 
that  he  might  have  lived  to  hear  it !  What 
sentiments  were  entertained  of  him  in 
this  metropolis  of  India,  your  presence 
testifles-o-and  I  feel  authorized  to  say, 
that  if  the  noble  person  who  holds  the 
highest  station  in  this  country  had  been 
unJEetteicd  by  usages  if  he  had  consulted 
only  his  owD  inclinations  and  his  regard 
for  the  Bishc^,  he  would  have  been  the 
foremost  upon  this  occasion  to  manifest 
his  participation  in  the  feelings  which  are 
common  to  us  all.  When  a  stamp  has 
been  thus  given  to  his  character,  it  may 
seem  only  to  be  disturbing  the  impres- 
sion to  renew,  in  any  manner,  your  view 
of  it ;  yet  if  you  will  grant  me  your  pa- 
tience for  a  few  moments,  I  shall  have  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  pointing  out  some 
features  of  it  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  the  most  remarkable.  The  first 
which  I  would  notice  was  that  cheerful, 
ness  and  alacrity  of  spirit  v^ich,  though 
it  may  seem  to  be  a  common  quality,  is 
in  aome  circumstances  of  rare  value.  To 
this  large  assemblage^  I  fear  I  might  ap- 
peal in  vafai,  if  I  were  to  ask,  that  he 
should  step  forward  who  bad  never  felt 
his  spirit  to  sink  when  he  thought  of  his 
native  home,  and  felt  that  a  portion  of 
his  heart  was  in  a  distant  land.  Who  had 
never  been  irritated  by  the  annoyance,  or 
embittered  by  the  disappointment  of  In- 
dia. I  feel  shame  to  say,  that  I  am  not 
the  man  who  could  answer  the  appeal. 
The  Bishop  was  the  only  one  whom  I 
hare  ever  known  who  was  enticely  mat- 
ter of  these  feelings. 

*'  DisappointmeniB  and  annoyaneeo 
came  to  him  as  they  come  to  tU,  but  he 
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met  and  overcmne  then  witk  a  imiK  aad- 
when  he  has  known  »  different  eieet 
pn>{)uced  on  others,  it  was  hu  usual  wish 
that  <  they  were  but  as  happy  aa  himsslL* 
Connected  with  this  niaericy  of  spiriCi 
and  in  some  degree  springing  out  of  il^ 
was  his  activity.  I  apprehend  that  few 
persons,  civil  or  military,  have  undeifsne 
as  much  labour,  traversed  aa  much  eooa- 
try,  seen  and  regulated  ao  much  aa  he  has 
done,  in  the  small  portion  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  he  entered  in  his  of&ce^ 
and  if  death  had  not  broken  his  oarRr, 
his  friends  know  that  he  contemplatad  no 
relaxation  of  exertions.  But  this  was  not 
a  mere  restless  activity  or  result  of  tess- 
perament  It  was  united  with  a  fervoat 
zeal,  not  fiery  nor  ostentatioo%  bat  stosdy 
and  composed;  which  none  could  appv^ 
ciate,  but  those  who  intimately  knew  hiib. 
I  was  struck  myself  upon  the  ranewal  of 
our  acquaintance  by  nothing  oo  much  as 
the  observation,  that  though  he  talksd 
with  animation  on  all  aubjecti^  thoro  was 
nothing  on  which  his  intelloet  was  bsnt 
—no  prospect  on  which  his  imagination 
dwelt— 410  thought  which  occupied  hahl-- 
tually  his  vacant  moments^  but  the  ta^ 
therance  of  that  great  design  of  which  he 
had  been  made  the  principal  instrument 
in  this  country.  Of  the  same  nnobCnn 
sive  character  was  the  piety  which  Hloi 
his  heart.  It  is  seldom  that  of  so  nmch 
there  is  so  little  oetentatioia.  All  heie 
knew  hia  good-natured  aud  nnprotond* 
ing  manner;  but  I  have  seen  uaeqniw* 
cal  testimonies,  both  before  and  ainee  Ui 
death,  that  under  that  cheerful  and  gsy 
aspect  there  were  feelings  of  aerious  and 
unremitting  devotion,  of  perfiset  resigns 
tion,  of  tender  kindneas  for  all  manlnadi 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  awit 
When  to  these  qualities  you  add  his  d» 
sire  to  conciliate,  which  had  overywhsio 
won  all  hearts— his  amiable  deoManom^ 
which  invited  a  friendship  that  waa  oo» 
firmed  by  the  innocence  and  purity  of  hii 
maimers,  which  bore  the  most  scrutini- 
zing and  severe  examination,  you  will 
readily  admit  that  there  was  in  him  aian 
assembhige  of  all  that  deecrvco  estooa 
and  admiration. 

"  But  I  will  not  leave  the  matter  opoi 
these  grounds^-What  we  do  thiadiqr  uo- 
do  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  I  aa 
loath  to  leave  It  open  to  the  iiia]i|nBtf 
heart  to  suppose,  that  we  have  met  hen 
on  a  solemn,  but  hoUow  pretence  that 
we  use  idle,  or  ezaggemted  words^  or 
would  stoop  to  flattery,  even  of  the  deal  • 
The  principal  ground  of  all  on  which  I 
hold  the  death  of  the  Bish<^  to  have  been 
a  public  losa,  was  the  happy- fitneoaaad 
adaptation  of  hit  choncter  for  tho  sitHK 
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ti«B  and  cIrcamflMieev  in  wbieh  lie  wu 
placed.  There  is  no  nan,  wbether  he  be 
of  the  laity  or  a  cburchaian,  to  whom  I 
will  jield  in  earneetaets  of  daeire,  to  tee 
Christianitf  propagated  and  predominant 
throughout  the  world :  but  it  would  be 
ainfnl,  if  it  were  possible,  to  banish  from 
our  recollection  the  truths  which  the  ex- 
perience of  former  ages  has  left  for  the 
guidance  of  the  present.     It  is  an  awfixl 
but  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  a  fuller 
knowledge,  a  more  perfect  revelation  of 
the  will  of  Ood,  has  never  been  commu- 
nicated, rapidily,  to  large  masses  of  man- 
kind, without  their  being  thrown  into 
confusion.     To  some  it  has  seemed  that 
religion  is  so  important  an  element  of  so- 
cial order,  that  no  alteration  can  be  made 
of  its  qoality  and  proportion,  without  the 
wh<^  mass  dissolvings  fermenting,  and 
assuming  new  forms,  that  by  some  mjrs- 
terious  condition  of  the  lot  of  hnmanity, 
all  mighty  blessings  are  attended  by  some 
great  evil,  that  every  step  to  Heaven  is 
even  yet  to  be  won  by  fresh  sacrifices  and 
atonements.     There  Is  another,  and,  I 
trost,  a  better  mode  of  reasoning  on  these 
symptoms^  of  interpreting  these  terrible 
signs ;  I  will  not  readily  believe  that  re- 
ligion has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  dis-* 
order ;  bat  rather  that  the  vices  of  men  ha- 
ving prepared  the  crisis,  and  called  for  the 
revulsion  and  reaction  of  the  preservative 
princtples  of  society,  roligion  has  only  thus  ■ 
maoifiMted  herself,  in  a  more  visible  and 
tangible  form,  and  come  as  a  ministering 
ao|^  to  enable  those  who  were  strug- 
gling fior  the  right  to  perseiwra  and  to 
prevaiL   The  appalling  fiut,  however,  re- 
mains not  the  less  indisputable,  that  it  is 
in  scenes  of  extensive  disorder,  amidst 
mortal  strifo  and  terrible  misery,  that  she 
has  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs,  dis- 
pl^ed  li^  strongest  powers,  and  made 
her  most  npid  advances.   When  Christi- 
anity Arst  spread  itself  over  the  iisce  of 
tbe  Roman  empire,  all  the  powers  of 
daricness  seemed  to  be  roused  to  an  en- 
counter.   The  storm  blew  from  every 
point  ai  the  compass ;  unheard-of  races 
of  men»  and  monsters  of  anarchy  and 
misrule^  more  like  the  fantastic  shapes  of 
a  dream  than  the  realities  of  human  life, 
appeared  on  the  stage;  and  that  period 
ensued  which  has  been  perhaps  rightly 
considered,  as  tlie  most  calamitous  in  the 
whole  history  of  man.    When  that  new 
world  was  discovered,  which  now  pre- 
sents such  fiiir  and  animating  prospects, 
religion  was  imparted  to  the  southern 
portion  of  it  by  carnage  and  by  torture ; 
1  say,  that  in  South  America  tlie  ground 
was  cleared  by  the  torch,  and  dug  by  the 
8W0fd,  and  the  ^rst  shoots  of  Christianity 


were  moistened  bytbebkiodof 
ing  milliona.  Again,  when  la  Konipt' 
the  Church  cast  its  old  slo^gfa,  and  w^ 
appeared  in  somewhat  of  its  piiftino  0|»> 
plicity,  the  whole  continent  was  eonvnliod 
by  civil  war  for  a  century  and  a  halC«- 
Witness,  in  France,  those  battlaa,  and 
massacres,  and  assassinations  of  the  Hu- 
guenots and  Catholics— in  Germany  that 
closing  scene  of  thirty  years  confusion,  in 
which  the  grotesque  and  barbaric  forms 
of  Wallenstein  end  Tilly  are  seen  strng* 
gling  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Mana- 
field,  and  the  majestic  genius  of  Ousta- 
vus  Adolphus.— Witness  in  England  die 
downhll  of  her  ancient  throne  and  eclipse 
of  royalty.— Let  me  not  be  misnnder-> 
stood— 1  hold  that  there  is  noone  who  has 
rightly  considered  these  events,  who  nrait 
not,  even  whilst  he  mourns  over  them,  ad- 
mit that  it  is  better  the  changes  took  plaee ' 
even  with  their  terrible  aeeompaniment% 
than  that  they  should  not  have  taken 
plsce  at  all.  But  while  I  avow  tUs,  t 
hope  it  is  not  presumptoons  to  breathe  m 
fervent  pnyer,  that  India  may  receive* 
the  blessing  without  the  misery  s  not  in- 
faint-heartedness,  not  in  lukewarmnese 
—but  I  tremble  at  the  possibility  of  all 
southern  Asia  being  made  a  theatre  of> 
oonftasion,  and  rather  than  see  religion 
advance  upon  the  rapid  wings  of  strife^  1- 
would  prefer  to  wait  for  her  more  tardy 
approach,  preceded  by  Commerce  and  the 
Arts,  with  Peace  and  Knowledge  for  her 
handmaids,  and  with  all  the  brightest 
forms  of  which  human  felicity  is  suscep- 
tible, crowding  in  her  train.  I  confident- 
ly trust  that  there  shall  one  day  be  erect-' 
ed  in  Asia,  a  church,  of  which  the  comers 
shall  be  the  conen  of  the  land,  and  ita 
foundation  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  but  when 
remote  posterity  have  to  examine  its 
structure,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  ite 
formation,  I  wish  they  may  not  have  to 
record  tiiat  it  was  put  together  amidst 
discord,  and  noise,  and  bloodshed,  and* 
confusion  of  tongues,  but  that  it  rose  in 
quietness  and  beauty,  like  that  new  tern-: 
pie,  where  '  no  hammer  or  aae,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  was  heard,  whilst  it  was  in' 
building ;'  or  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop 
himself— 

*  No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  txM  nniKf 
Like  ■oma  tall  pabn  tte  nyiUe  lUirke  apranff  P 

That  such  may  be  the  event,  many  hands*' 
many  spirits  like  his,  must  be  engaged  in 
the  work ;  and  it  is  because  of  my  con- 
viction that  they  are  rarely  to  be  feend, 
that  I  feel  justified  in  affirming  hia  death 
to  have  been  a  loss,  not  only  to  his  ftiends, 
by  whom  he  was  loved,  or  to  his  fiunily, 
of  whom  he  was  the  idol,  but  to  £ogland» 
to  India,  and  ro  tke  worid." 


636 

Vnien  punuing  Lis  holy  apcmto* 
lical  kboan  in  India,  the  world 
bad  almost  lost  sight  of  Reginald 
Hcbcr  the  Poet/-  in  Reginald  Ile- 
ber  the  Bishop  of  that  mighty  dio- 
cese. And,  in  good  truth,  he  had  lit- 
tle leisure  for  tne  Muec.  But  hours 
there  are  in  the  life  of  every  human 
being,  Uiat  may  be  devoted  to  the 
lonely  pastime  of  high  and  holy 
thoughts,  free  from  the  calls  of  pro- 
fcssionaJ  duty,  or  of  any  other  voice — 
and  these  even  Bishop  Ileber  found 
belonged  to  him,  amidst  the  ceaseless 
occupations,  the  faticues  of  which  too 
soon  brought  him  to  Sic  grave.  During 
some  of  them,  he  revised  a  series  of 
Hymns,  which  he  had  composed  be- 
fore he  left  £ncland,  and  which,  if 
completed,  would  have  been  in  relation 
to  the  Gospels  set  apart  by  the  form  of 
worship  in  the  Episcopalian  Church, 
for  the  several  Sundays  throughout 
the  year.  He  had  never  given'up  poe- 
try. How  should  he,  embued  as  his 
genius  was  with  its  divinest  spirit? 
In  1812,  he  had  given  to  the  world 
a  miscellaneous  volume,  containing 
among  some  smaller  poems  of  much 
animation  and  tenderness.  The  Pas- 
■age  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  fine  fragment, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  bolder  pas- 
sages of  his  ^'Palestine."  He  had,  if  we 
mistake  not,  previously  attempted, 
and  with  success,  some  translations 
from  Pindar,  or  rather  imitations ;  for 
he  allowed  himself  great  latitude  of 
amplificAtion,  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
die  chivalrous  poetry  of  him  whom 
Byron  has  since  named  the  Ariosto  of 
the  North.  Yet  it  was  plain,  that  the 
author  of  Palestine  rcganled  that  gift, 
too,  as  one  that  ought  to  be  turned  to 
account  in  his  sacred  profession.  Thus, 
almost  like  one  of  those  spiritual  crea- 
tures, which  Milton  makes  Raphael 
say  to  our  first  parent  in  paradise,  are 
often  heard  nigntly  "  sole  or  respon- 
sive to  each  other's  voice,  hymn- 
ing their  great  Creator,"  he  had  often 
strung  his  holy  harp  during  the  mid- 
night hour,  in  celebration  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Saviour  and  his  Saints. 
The  Hymns  have  been  puhlisheil  by 
his  widow,  who  has  pn-iixcd  this  sim- 
ple, and  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
that  excellent  lady  is  placed,  affecting 
Prefiice. 

**  The  Hymns  in  thi«  volume  were  ar- 
ranged by  Bishop  Heber  with  a  hope  that 
thvy  mij^ht  be  deemed  worthy  of  general 
adoption  into  our  rhurchcn,  and  it  wa«  hn 
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intention  to  pubUth thsn soon whtihkm^ 
rival  in  India ;  but  tha  aiduous  duties  if 
his  situation  left  little  time,  dniiog  tfas 
short  time'  there  allotted  to  him,  fipr  snjr 
employment  not  connected  with  his  dk^ 


^^  The  work  is  now  given  to  the  woiU 
in  compliance  with  his  wiihca*  and  ham 
an  anxious  desire  that  none  d  his  labons 
in  the  bervioe  of  Christianity  ihoold  k 

lORt. 

«<  Several  of  the  Hymns  arc  by  the  Rer. 
H.  H.  31ilmaii ;  one  was  contributed  bj 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  a  few  by  Jatmj 
Taylor,  Addison,  and  other  wrileis  of  for- 
mer times,  have  been  selected  and  reprint- 
ed  ;  the  remainder  were  composed  by  the 
BiMiop  at  different  intervals  of  leisure  da- 
ring his  parochial  ministry  in  ShmpihiR. 

"  Amelia  Hebou'* 

Tlie  hymns  thus  given  to  the  world 
will  help  to  dissipate  that  deluskm 
which  hangs,  like  a  cold  spell,  over 
many  minds  of  much  feeling  and  un- 
derstanding,— that  not  nnucn  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  poetical  vein  applied 
to  religious  subjects.  In  all  laDguages 
there  is  much  fine  religious  poetry, 
besides  that  which  we  know  to  have 
been  directly  inspired  from  Heaven ; 
and  unless  our  faith  is  more  apiritless 
than  of  old,  we  see  no  reason  wiiatever 
for  fearing  that  poetry  may  not  yet  be 
kindled  at  the  altar  of  religion. 

That  religious  poetry  is  difficnh,  is 
most  true;  but  that  ia  because  all 
great  things  are  difficult ;  not  because 
religion  is  not,  throughout  all  iti  Ibnns 
and  feelings,  susceptible  of  poetry, 
without  any  show  of  violence  being 
offered  to  what  is  so  majestical.  To 
write  up  to  religion,  men  find  it  hard, 
because  they  find  it  hard  to  feel  up  to 
it,  and  to  think  up  to  it,  in  short,  to  do 
right  homoge  to  it  and  ita  ineflUde 
objects.    That  is  the  truth. 

To  compose  a  great  poem  of  which 
the  basis  is  religion,  such  as  Fandise 
Lost,  required  more  tranacendent  power 
of  poetry,  than  to  compose  one,  of 
which  the  basis  was  the  conflicts  of 
nicii  with  men,  in  the  turmoil  of  their 
earthly  passions,  and  with  weapons  of 
metal,  iron,  or  steel,  like  the  Ilisd. 
For  the  same  elementary  passioni, 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  handltdin 
both — but  in  the  former  purified,  and 
elevated  to  the  utmost  pitch  to  which 
they  could  be  .brought  oy  the  united 
fires  of  Piety  and  Geniua.  The  whole 
frame  of  Milton's  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral being  was  auUimer  far  than  that 
of  Homer — as  the  Christian  religioa 
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vbrditailbeidMatnniiciid  wUdiiUaAdidbGtionSttir^'diedl' 
pea]  creed  of  the  old  GreelcK  vIbb  bfiaeneo  lAlcb  Hnlniifl  and  fid- 
«  Bcoomplidicd hia  mightier,  loinIt,diedi*iiiot)lei«tMgwilhiihidi 
■npkstdyu  Homer  bMificonv-  its  pvritj  and  ■luntr  here  will  be  m> 
lii,  for  the  itutrumenti  with  wa^cd  hereafter  f  All  poetrr  d»t  gnei 
I  wrought  on  divine  maieriila  to  the  depthi  of  the  aS«ction  mtut  do 
difiH,  Whatrrer  this;  aiidifitgoeato  the  Jepthi,  it  he- 
rn his  genina,  na  poet  cornea  relupoD*  poetrj. 
nosed  Paradise  Loat  who  If  thia  be  the  case  willi  hnman  h6> 
Liftiaui  aoul  of  Milton—  inga  in  mere  natural  religion,  euliKbt* 
■  human aoul can  be,  in  eDedbyphiloaophyandaTirluouaTlffe, 
into  the  realma  of  bow  much  more  ao  nader  the  Chria- 
ion.  Neither,  in  like  manner,  tian  Di^enaation,  whicb  ii  nota  Bodjr 
ty  poet  liRTe  compoied  the  of  Lawi,  Kgulatiiig  actions  and  eoa- 
■Bterer  had  been  hia  genius,  duct,  but  a  Sj^t  of  Laws,  inqrirhig 
not,  like  Homer,  a  aoul  that  motives,  feehngt,  aStctions,  jvinci- 
magnifieent  dreams  of  war,  plea,  within  the  whole  inner  world  of 
I  constant  communication,  as  man.  A  Christian  cannot  have  any 
with  the  shades  of  warriors,  one  at  his  aKctiont  in  ita  higfaeK  or 
da  were  equal  to  "  their  high  profoundestmood,  without  thefeltin- 
t,"  Bom  each  in  the  age  of  fluence  of  rehgion.  And  if  one's  afi- 
T,  Homer  might  have  been  fections  in  such  moods  are  to  be  toueh» 
Uilton  Hcxner.  He  who  sung  ed  by  the  poet's  art  at  all,  then,  and 
ilalyofJnpiter,  might  haveda-  only  then,  may  we  speak  of  the  divine 
igM  Jehavah— hewhosungof  art  of  poetry,  which,  ss  it  breathes,  ia 
iiyahs  of  glorified  wiutB,  might  but  the  most  perfect  expression  of  that 
ig  of  the  wBT'Cry  of  heroes.  which  in  our  hearts  is  religion, 
mat  religions  poems  are  rare.  Now  there  may  be  even  Christian 
ore,  owingentirclytothesira-  religious  poetry,  without  its  using  the 
that  to  produce  them  requires  language  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
est  human  power  inspired  by  is  sufficienttojustify  that  name,  if  ita 
leatnuriu  But  descend  the  eharacter  be  according  to  the  Christian 
cxoulence,  and  come  down  spirit  But,  if  not  only  aecording  to 
M  poems  to  good  poetry,  and  the  Christian  spirit,  but  wholly  inspi'- 
ron  can,  any  reason  why  good  red  b;r  ''>  "^  t^'t  ^  S^od  tmth  that 
Mmld  not  emanate  from  reli-  spirit  is  its  all-in-all,  Uicn  it  will  and 
must  employ  seriptnnl  language — the 
Duy  be  religious  without  be-  language  both  of  the  New  Teatameot 
in  Christianity  ;  for  surely  it  and  the  Bible. 
e  a  dark,  and  dangerous,  and  If  so,  why  say  that  religions  poetry 
late  assertion,  that  there  is  no  ia  difficult  r  If  we  do  not  wish  to 
Dg  as  natural  ]^>fty.  Mao  is  charge  ouraelres  grieronaly,  why  urge 
oa  being — religion  is  as  much  that  it  is  uncommon?  Itis  neither  dif- 
is  spiritual  form  as  conscience,  ficult  nor  nneonimon;  but  it  would 
good  (boughia  of  good  men,  have  been  morecommon,  if  our  poets, 
nigheat  and  deepest  moods,  instead  of  being  of  the  religion  of 
rard  religion,  anil  take  a  co-  the  woods  and  mountain,  had,  in  the 
from  it.  Therefore,  poetry,  days  of  "  their  bright  and  shining 
t£  being  out  of  its  element  m  youth,"  lat  ofWncr  in  the  Houm  of 
ia  never  truly  in  its  element,  God,  and  prefeired  the  revelation  that 
n  essentially  so  inspired.  All  is  writi«n— the  Word  itielf— to  that 
tiona,  such  as  the  parental  and  which  floats  among  the  donda  and  va- 
e,  without  it,  little  more  than  pours,  and  is  embodied  in  acnnious 
limal  movemmta;  and  what  imagery,  dassling  the  poet  in  hia 
poetry  would  that  be,  irfiich,  trance,  drawn  from  riaing  and  aetting 
ng  to  illustnUe  either  of  these  suns. 

a,  to  throw  light  on  its  birth        If,  then,  scriptural  langtiage  Is  to 

wth — to  illuitrate  ita  tender-  be  uaed,  as  it  ought,  the  poet liaa  hut 

ita  aolemnity,  its  beauty  or  ita  to  study  bis  Bible — the  Fropbets  and 

alumli]  yet  make  no  reftrenoe  the  Apoatlea— Isaiah,  Dnvict,  and  St 

kiiiK  wjvaA  ami  above  this,  John.    His  loftiest  and  moat  dtiraul 

indicate  the  divine  sourcefrom  aapiralJoQa  wiW  ftnu  &xt&fi'<Mav%^acb& 
XXII.  *!, 
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— «iid  he  may  compose  strains  deser- 
ving the  name  of  Hymns  and  Psalms. 
The  whole  language  of  our  modem 
poetry,  fine  as  it  is^  has  become  by  far 
too  diffuse.  There  is  too  great  an  ac- 
cumulation of  epithets ;  and  what  bet- 
ter to  tame  down  that  swelling  style 
than  the  sublime  simplicity  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  Let  Lowth  on  Sacred  Poetry 
be  read  and  studied ;  for  he  was  him- 
self a  poet,  as  his  few  beautiful  Latin 
verses  show,  and  Biblical  learning  with 
him  sublimed  his  imagination,  and 
*'  purged  his  visual  nerve,"  so  that 
his  eyes  beheld  sights  even  beyond 
the  veil  of  the  sanctuary. 

What  poetxy  might  Collins  have 
written,  it  so  inspired !  When  a  luna- 
tic in  an  asylum,  he  showed  a  friend 
who  came  in  pity  to  visit  him — a 
Bible — and  said,  that  was  now  his  sole 
book,  his  sole  comfort.  Had  it  been 
chiefly  so,  when  his  high  and  bright 
faculties  were  in  all  their  elevation 
and  lustre,  we  should  have  had  from 
him  nobler  strains  far,  than  even  his 
noble  Odes  to  Music,  and  on  Highland 
Superstitions.  Head  Wordsworth's 
Divine  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  and  say 
what  he  might  have  written  if  he  had 
earlier  dedicated  his  transcendent  ge- 
nius to  even  a  more  sacred  altar  than 
that  which  he  built  up  for  himself  in 
beauty  among  the  beauty  of  the  woods. 
Of  all  Scott's  poetry,  there  is  not  a 
finer  specimen  than  the  Hymn  of  Re- 
becca chanting  the  passing  through 
of  Israel,  across  the  desert,  by  the 
cloud  of  smoke  by  day,  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  to  the  Promised 
Land. 

Of  Psalms  and  Hymns  there  may 
be  a  thousand  various  kinds,  of  con- 
trition, repentance,  remorse,  despair, 
grief,  joy,  fear,  hope,  exultation,  and 
triumph.  The  services  of  every  form 
of  worship  in  Christendom — whether 
magnificent  and  full  of  pomp,  or 
stripped  of  all  exterior  shows,  down 
to  an  austere,  stern,  and.  naked  sim- 
plicity— may  be  inspired,  elevated, 
strengthened,  and  supported  by  poetry 
and  music.  Genius  may  lend  its  aid 
to  piety  paying  homage  and  worship 
to  the  Most  High,  whether  in  mighty 
cathedrals, 
**  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle, 

and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  notes  of 

praise ;" 
or  in  the  humble  kirk,  where  the 
vojce  of  the  small  coi\gregi^\\oT\  xubLea 


Heber's  Hpiuu> 
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with  the  blast  of  the  moantain,  ani 
with  the  torrent's  roar. 

But,  perhaps,  tliere  ia  no  church 
in  Christendom,  of  which  the  miai- 
strations  afford  such  scope  for  all 
the  varieties  of  devotional  poetry  at 
the  Church  of  England,  with  all  its 
holidays  and  festivals,  and  Saints'-dijs, 
and  days  of  fisst  and  of  thanksgifiag. 
But  to  say  more  on  this  subiect  we 
have  now  no  room,  and  miiat  leaTe  it 
reluctantly,  as  it  b^na  to  open  op 
and  unfold  itself  to  our  imaginaticm; 
and  therefore  shall,  without  any  com- 
mentary, quote  froni  the  voliime  be- 
fore us,  some  of  what  seem  to  us  the 
finest  Hymns. 

SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

The  Lord  will  come!   the  earth  shall 

quake. 
The  hills  their  fixed  seat  fomke ; 
And,  withering,  firom  the  vault  of  night, 
The  stars  withdraw  their  fieeble  light. 

The  Lord  will  come !  but  not  the  sane 
As  once  in  lowly  form  he  came, 
A  silent  lamb  to  alaoghter  led. 
The  bruised,  the  suffering,  and  the  desd. 

The  Lord  will  come !  a  dreadful  form, 
With  wreath  of  flame,  and  robe  of  storm, 
On  clierub  wings,  and  wings  of  wind, 
Anointed  Judge  of  human-kind ! 

Can  this  be  He  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highvray ; 
By  Power  oppressed,  and  mock*d  by 

Pride? 
Oh,  God !  is  this  the  crucified ! 

Oo,  tyrants !  to  the  rocks  complain  f 
Go,  seek  the  mountain's  cleft  in  vain ' 
But  Faith,  victorious  o'er  the  tomb, 
Shall  sing  for  joy— The  Lord  is  come ! 

CHftlSTMAS  DAY. 

Ob,  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  mom 
Gave  to  our  world  below ; 

To  mortal  want  and  labour  lK>m, 
And  more  than  mortal  woe ! 

Incarnate  Word !  by  every  griel^ 
By  each  temptation  tried. 

Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief 
And  to  redeem  us  died ! 

If  gaily  clothed  and  proudly  fed. 
In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwell; 

Remind  us  of  tiiy  nuuiger  bed, 
K^  \awI^  ooctaga  ceil ! 
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Hdkr'i  Hymns. 


If,  ptiMt  by  poverty  severe, 
In  envious  want  we  pine, 

Obf  may  thy  spirit  whisper  near, 
How  poor  a  lot  was  thine ! 

Throagfa  fickle  fortane*s  various  scene 
From  sin  preserve  us  free ! 

JLike  us  thou  hast  a  mourner  been. 
May  we  rejoice  with  Thee ! 

ST  STEPHEN'S  DAY. 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain  : 
Hia  blood-red  banner  streams  afar ! 

Who  follows  in  his  train  ? 

Who  best  can  drink  his  cup  of  woe, 

Triumphant  over  pain, 
Who  patient  bears  his  cross  below. 

He  follows  in  his  train. 

The  martyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 
Could  pierce  beyond  the  grave ; 

Who  saw  his  Master  in  the  sky, 
And  call*d  on  Him  to  save. 

Like  Him,  with  pardon  on  his  tongue 

In  midst  of  mortal  pain, 
He  pmyM  for  them  that  did  the  wrong ! 

Who  follows  in  his  train  ? 

A  glorious  band,  the  chosen  few, 

On  whom  the  spirit  came ; 
Twelve  ^valiant  saints,  their  hope  they 
knew. 

And  mock*d  the  cross  and  flame. 
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They  vet  the  tyrant's  brandish'd  steel, 

Ilie  lion's  gory  mane: 
They  bow'd  their  necks  the  death  to  foel ! 

Who  follows  hi  their  trahi? 

A  noble  army— men  and  boys^ 

The  matron  and  the  maid. 
Around  the  Saviour's  throne  rqoice 

In  robes  of  light  array'd. 

They  climb'd  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven, 
Tlurough  peril,  toil,  and  pain ! 

Oh,  God !  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  then:  tram ! 

innocent's  day. 

Oh,  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb, 

Ob,  Rachel,  weep  not  so ! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom, 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  blow. 

Firstlings  of  faith !  the  murderer's  knife 
Has  miss'd  its  deadliest  aim : 

The  God,  for  whom  they  gave  their  lifoy 
For  them  to  suffer  came ! 

Though  feeble  were  their  days  and  few. 

Baptized  in  blood  and  pain. 
He  knows  them,  whom  they  never  knew. 

And  they  shall  live  again. 

Then  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb. 

Oh,  Rachel,  weep  not  so ! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom. 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  Uiow ! 


EPIPHANY. 


Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  ud ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  when  our  infant  Redeemer  ia  laid  ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  arc  shining, 
Ix)w  lies  his  head  with  the  beasU  of  the  stall, 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all ! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion. 
Odours  of  Edom,  and  ofFerinfls  divine  ? 

Ocras  of  the  mountain  and  pearL  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  forest  or  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

Vainly  wc  of&r  each  ample  oblation  ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  sccuic : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration ; 

Dearer  to  God  arc  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  tlie  morning  ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 
blar  of  Uic  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  wbsK  our  inftat  Redeemer  is  laid  ( 
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AbMhM  be  aU  the  boMt  of  Age! 

Be  hoary  LcaTning  dumb ! 
Expounder  of  the  mystic  page. 

Behold  an  Infimt  come ! 

Oh,  Wisdom,  whose  unfading  power 

Beside  th*  Eternal  stood, 
To  frame,  in  nature's  earliest  hours, 

The  land,  the  aky,  the  flood ; 

Yet  didst  not  Thou  disdain  awhfle 

An  infant  fbrm  to  wear ; 
To  bless  thy  mother  with  a  smile, 

And  lisp  thy  fidter'd  pn^er. 

But  in  thy  Father's  own  abode. 
With  Isracl'a  eldors  round. 

Conversing  high  with  Israel's  Gtki, 
Thy  chicfest  joy  was  ibund. 

So  may  our  youth  adore  Thy  name ! 

And,. Saviour,  deign  to  bless 
With  fostering  grace  the  timid  flame 

Of  early  holiness ! 

SECOMD  BUKDAY  AFTSR  SPIFHAMY. 
No.  II. 

By  cool  SiIoam*s  shady  rin 
How  sweet  the  lily  grows  t 

fiow  sweet  the  breath  beneath  the  hill 
Of  Sharon^  dewy  rose  ! 

Lo,  SQch  iht  diiM  whose  early  fceC, 
The  patha  of  peaee  have  trod  ; 

M^ose  secrelfiiifft,  with  influence  iweet, 
la  npwazd  drawn  to  God ! 

By  cool  Siloam*8  shady  rill 

The  lily  must  decay  ( 
The  rose  that  Uooma  beneath  the  hill 

Must  shortly  fade  away. 

An  soon,  too  soop,  the  wintry  hour 

Of  man's  maturer  age 
Will  shake  the  soul  wi£  aonow^  power, 

And  stormy  passion's  rage ! 

O  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 
Within  thy  Father's  shrine ! 

Mliose  years,  with  changeless  Tirtne 
crown'd, 
Were  aU  aUke  Divine. 

Dependant  on  thy  bounteous  bveafth. 

We  seek  thy  grace -aleoo. 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age,  and  death, 

To  keep  us  still  thine  own  1 

BECOVD  flUVDAY  AT Xn  EPIPHAITT. 

Incarnate  Word,  who,  wont  to  dwdl 
In  lowly  shape  and  cottage  eeU, 
Didsr  not  rafofe  a  guest  to  be, 
'  Caaa'it  poor  fomkf  t 


Oh,  when  our  fOul  from 
Then,  Saviour,  may  wo  think   _ 
And,  seated  at  thetetdl  bowri. 
In  Fancy'f  eye  bdioU  the  ItffdL 


Thse, 


Then  may  we  seem,  in  Fancy's  cw. 
Thy  manna-dropping  tongue  to  hear, 
And  think, — even  now,  thy  aearchinggtfi 
Each  secret  of  our  soul  surveys ! 

So  may  such  joy,  diastised  and  pure, 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  endure ; 
Nor  pleasure  in  the  wounded  mind 
Sliall  leave  a  rankling  ating  behindl 

8EFTVAGE8IMA  SXTITDAT. 

The  God  of  Glory  walks  his  round. 

From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
And  warns  us  each  with  awful  sound, 
No  longer  atand  ye  idle  here ! 


ki. 


*•*•  Ve  whose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright, 
M^hose  hands  are  strong,  whose  heads 
ate  clear. 

Waste  not  of  hope  the  morning  light ! 
Ah,  fools !  why  stand  ye  idle  here  ? 

*'  Oh,  as  the  griefs  ye  would  assuage 
That  wait  on  life's  declining  year. 

Secure  a  blessing  for  your  age, 
And  work  your  Makers   busiiiaB 
here! 


«'  And  ye,  whose  locks  of  scanty  giey 
Foretell  your  latest  travail  near. 

How  swiftly  fades  your  worthless  dsy ! 
And  stand  ye  yet  so  idle  bcfe  f 

*'*'  One  hour  remains,  there  is  but  one. 
But  many  a  shriek  and  many  a  tesr 

Through  endless  years  the  guilt  must 
moan 
Of  moments  lost  and  wasted  hcse!" 

O  Thou,  by  all  thy  works  adored. 
To  whom  the  sinner's  soul  is  dear. 

Recall  us  to  thy  vineyard,  Iiord ! 
And  grant  us  grace  to  please  thee 
here  I 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Faint  and  bleeding,  who  is  He  ? 
By  the  eyes  so  pale  and  dim. 
Streaming  blood,  and  writhing  limb^ 
By  the  flesh  with  scourges  torn. 
By  the  crown  of  twisted  thorn. 
By  the  side  so  deeply  pierced. 
By  the  baffled  burning  thirst. 
By  the  drooping  death-dew'd  brow, 
taiofManl  'tis  Thou, 'tis  Thou ! 

Bound  upon  th'  neeursed  tree, 
Dcead  umL  iwfiiU  who  is  He  ? 
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Jkker^t  Bjffimu, 


Bf  tht  «Bi  at  MMoAj  ptle^ 
ShiYcriflff  roeki^  and  randing  vcO, 
ByearththftttrBMbletAtHitdooiBy    . 
By  yoDder  mmU  who  bum  tlidr  Combv 
By  Eden,  promised  era  he  died 
To  the  Moo  «t  hit  Mde» 
Lord !  our  suppliant  knees  we  bow, 
Son  of  God !  'tis  Thou»  'tis  Thou ! 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree, 
Sad  and  dying,  who  is  He  ? 
By  the  last  and  bitter  cry ; 
The  ghost  gir'n  up  in  agony; 
By  the  lifeless  body  laid 
In  the  chamber  of  the  dead  ; 
By  the  mourners  come  to  weep 
Where  the  bones  of  Jesus  sleep; 
Crucified  I  we  know  Thee  now; 
Son  of  Man  I  'tis  Thou,  *tis  Thou ! 

Bound  upon  th'  accursed  tree. 

Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He  ? 

By  the  prayer  for  them  that  slew, 

**  Lord !  they  know  not  what  they  do  !'* 

By  the  spoil'd  and  empty  grare^ 

By  the  souls  he  died  to  save^ 

By  the  conquest  He  hath  won. 

By  the  sainU  before  His  throne. 

By  the  rainbow  round  His  brow. 

Son  of  God !  'tis  Thou,  'tis  Thou ! 

EAfTER  DAT. 

The  Son  of  Righteousness  appear^ 

To  set  in  blood  no  more : 
The  light  which  scatters  all  yonr  fean^ 

Your  risiaig  God,  adore  1 

The  saiatsb  whan  Heresign'd  his  breath. 
Unclosed  their  sleeping  ejrea ; 

He  breaks  again  the  bands  of  Death, 
Again  the  dead  arise. 

Alone  the  dreadful  race  He  ran, 

Alone  the  winepress  trod ; 
He  groans.  He  dies,— -behold  the  Man  2 

He  liTCS;— behold  the  God  1 

In  vain  the  watch,  the  stone,  the  aea^ 

Forbid  the  Lord  to  rise ; 
He  breaks  the  gates  of  death  and  hell, 

And  opens  paradise  I 


We  mom  Ml  thai  praphatie  Ott 
Is  iMuid  •n  aailh  M>  more ; 

Enoogli  for  us  to  trace  thy  will 
In  Sttiptma'a  eaered  kM 

We  neither  ha?e  nor  seek  the  power 

111  Demons  to  control ; 
But  Thou,  in  dark  temptation's  hour, 

Shalt  ehaae  them  from  the  souL 


No  heavenly  harpings  soothe  oar 
No  mystic  dreams  we  share ; 

Yet  hope  to  feel  Thy  eomfort  near. 
And  bless  Thee  in  our  primer. 

When  tongues  dial!  cease^  and  power  do- 
cay. 

And  knowledge  empty  prore^ 
Do  thou  thy  trembling  senrants  stay, 

With  Faith,  with  Hope,  with  Love ! 

FIRSr  SUNDAY  AFTZ&  TBnVtrY. 

Room  for  the  Preud!  Ye  sons  of  day 
From  &r  his  sweeping  pomp  sorvey* 
Nor,  rashly  curious,  clog  the  way 
His  chariot  wheels  before! 

Lo !  with  what  scorn  his  lofty  e|« 
Glances  o'er  Age  and  Poverty, 
And  bids  intruding  Conscience  f^ 
Far  from  his  pakee  door! 

Room  for  the  Frond !  hot  slow  tfie  fe  et 
That  bear  his  coffin  down  the  street: 
And  dismal  seems  his  winding-^heet 
Who  purple  iafialj  wore  1 

Ah !  where  must  now  his  qkirit  f^ 
In  naked,  trembting  agony  ? 
Or  how  shall  he  for  mercy  cryt 
Who  shew'd  it  not  beforel 

Room  for  the  Frond  I  m  ghaatij  state 
The  lords  of  Hell  hia  coming  wait. 
And  flinging  wide  the  dreadful  gate^ 
That  shuts  to  ope  no  more. 

'*  Lo  here  with  us  tlie  seat,"  they  cry, 
'*  For  him  who  mock'd  at  poverty. 
And  bade  intruding  Conscience  fly 
Far  from  tiis  pakee  door  !*' 


!»• 


WHITSUNDAY. 

Spirit  of  Truth  I  on  this  Thy  day 

To  Thee  for  help  we  cry. 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreaiy  way 

Of  dark  mortality! 

We  ask  not.  Lord !  Thy  doven  flama^ 
Or  tongues  of  various  tone ; 

But  long  Thy  praises  to  piodain 
With  ferfwir  in  ow  owih 


lOUBTH  fUNBAY  AFTSE  TUNHY. 


I  praised  the  Earth,  in  beauty 
With  garhtfids  gay  of  various  green ; 
I  praised  the  Sea,  whose  ample  Held 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield  ;  % 
And  Earth  and  Ocean  seem'd  to  sif, 
«  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day!" 


I  praised  the  Son,  whoea  chariot  roU*d 
Qa  wb«di  qC  MBbnvMi^  v^' 


\ 


And  glocy  dwelt  withio  tb;  gates,  and  all  tb;  wni  been  tee ! 


'*  I  am  a  dried  and  abjert  branch,  r  _ 

Dut  woe  to  ev'ij  baireo  graft  of  tby  wild  olive-tree ! 

"  Our  daf  of  grace  ii  sunk  in  night,  our  time  of  mere;  spent. 

For  heavy  was  m;  childrcn'i  crime,  and  Etrangc  tiieir  puniabmcnt ; 

Yet  gate  not  idly  on  our  fall,  but,  tinner,  warned  Ur, 

Wbo  spared  not  IILs  chosen  seed,  may  send  Uii  wnth  on  thee  t 

"  Out  day  or  grace  a  aunk  in  niglit,  thy  noon  is  in  its  prime ; 
Oh,  turn  and  seek  tby  Saviour's  face  in  tbia  accepted  tinte ! 
So,  Gentile,  may  Jeninlem  a  leason  prove  to  thee, 
Aod-in  the  New  Jeninlem  ttiy  borne  for  ever  be '." 

FtTTEEMIH  SUMIUV  ATTEO.  TKINITV. 

Lo,  the  lilict  of  the  field.  Bams  nor  boarded  gain  bare  w« 

How  their  leave*  inMniction  yield !  Yet  we  carol  merrily. 

Hark  to  Nituce'i  leMon  given  Mortal,  tly  Emm  doubt  and  tmm 

By  the  Uemed  Urde  of  heaven !  God  provideth  (or  the  amtvw '. 
Every  boib  and  tofted  ttee, 

Warblei  iweet  philoaophy  t  "  One  there  Uvea  whow  Gnudnr 

"  Mortal,  fly  firora  doubt  and  acmow,  Guides  our  humble  destiny ; 

God  provideUi  for  the  morrow !  One  there  lives,  who.  Lord  of  alt. 
Keep!  our  feathers  lest  they  Ul : 

■'  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glow*  Fasa  we  blithely,  then,  the  time, 

Hu  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose  ?  PeaclcM  of  the  tnare  and  lime. 

Say,  have  kings  more  irtiolaeome  fare  Free  from  doabt  and  bithlesa  son 

llianw^poorcitiMnaofair?  God  provideth  for  thenunrowl" 

snTEXXTB  tuHDAY  AFizB  ■tuvm. 


Cbange»  then,  oh»  ind  one !  grief  to  ezultAiloii ; 

WonAiip  and  fall  before  Meniah'e  knee. 
Strong  WIS  His  arm,  tbe  Bringer  of  Salvation ; 

Strong  was  tbe  wprd  of  God  to  succour  tbee ! 

SIXTEEHTH  8UNIUY  ATTER  TBIMirr. 
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When  our  heads  are  bow*d  with  woe, 
When  our  bitter  tears  o'erflow ; 
When  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear. 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

Tboa  our  throbbing  flesh  hast  worn. 
Thou  our  mortal  grieb  hast  borne. 
Thou  hast  shed  the  human  tear; 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 

When  the  sullen  death-bell  tollf 
For  our  own  departed  souls ; 
When  our  final  doom  is  near. 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 


Thou  hast  bow'd  the  dying  head : 
Thou  the  blood  of  life  hast  shed ; 
Thou  hast  flll'd  a  mortal  bier ; 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

When  the  heart  is  sad  within 
With  the  thought  of  all  iu  sin ; 
When  the  spirit  shrinks  with  fear, 
Giacioua  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

Ilion  the  shame,  the  grief,  hast  known. 
Though  the  sins  were  not  Thine  own. 
Thou  hast  deign*d  their  load  to  bear. 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 


TWENTY-SECOND  SUNDAY  AITSB  TEINITY. 

Oh,  God  !  my  sins  are  manifold,  against  my  life  they  cry. 

And  all  my  guilty  deeds  foregone,  up  to  Tliy  temple  fly ; 

Wilt  Thou  release  my  trembling  soul,  that  to  despair  is  driven  ? 

**  Forgive  !**  a  blessed  voice  relied,  **  and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven  !** 

My  foemen.  Lord !  are  fierce  and  lUl,  they  spurn  me  in  their  pride, . 

They  render  evil  for  my  good,  my  patience  they  deride ; 

Arise,  oh.  King !  and  be  the  proud  to  righteous  ruin  driven ! 

**  Forgive  1"  an  awful  answer  came^  "  as  thou  wouldst  be  forgiven  !'* 

Seven  times,  oh,  Lord !  I  pardon*d  them,  seven  times  they  sinn*d  s^n : 
They  practise  still  to  work  me  woe,  they  triumph  in  my  pain ; 
But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  juat  resentment  driven ! 
'*  Forgive  !*'  the  voice  of  thunder  spake,  "  or  never  be  forgiven  T* 

AT  A  rUNSEAL. 


Beneath  our  feet  and  o*eroar  head 

Is  equal  warning  given ; 
Beneath  us  lie  the  countless  dead, 

Above  us  is  the  Heaven ! 

Their  names  are  graven  on  the  stone. 
Their  bones  are  in  the  clay ; 

And  ere  another  day  is  done^ 
Ourselves  may  be  as  they. 

Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze, 
He  lurks  in  every  flower ; 

Each  season  has  its  own  disease. 
Its  peril  every  hour ! 


Our  eyes  have  seen  the  rosy  light 
Of  youth's  soft  toheek  decay, 

And  Fate  descend  in  sudden  night 
On  manhood's  middle  day. 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  steps  of  age 
Halt  feebly  tovrards  the  tomb^ 

And  yet  shall  earth  our  hearts  engage^ 
And  dreams  of  days  to  come  ? 

Turn,  mortal,  turn  !  thy  danger  know ; 

Where'er  thy  loot  can  tread 
The  earth  rings  hollow  from  below. 

And  virams  thee  of  her  dead ! 


Turn,  CShristian,  turn !  thy  soul  apply 

To  truths  dirinely  given ; 
The  bones  that  underneath  thee  lie 

ShaU  Uve  for  HeU  or  Heaven ! 

We  have  juat  read  some  very  beautiful  devotional  poems,  quoted  in  the  British 
Critic,  from  two  volumes,  bv  the  Rcy.  John  Keble,  who  has  long  been  diitin* 
goiahed  at  Oxford  for  his  scholarship,  and  who,  we  are  lumpy  to  see,  poasesaea 
a  very  fine  poetical  genius.  We  ahalt  give  an  aocoimt  of  these  vdumes,  whidi 
we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  wliofic  character  it  is  easy  toTpredict  fcoia  voudbL 
cuneni!,  in  an  etaly  KvuaaHKr, 


To  a  8cm$  m  CWlhw,  [Jjim 


TO  A  tClKI  IN  CAITHKlfS. 

Romantic  wilderness  of  vales  and  mountauiSy 
How  often  with  awed  spirit  have  I  stood 
Amid  thy  silence,  where  the  gush  of  foimtainsy 
And  the  shrill  wailing  of  the  sea- mew's  brood. 
Are  aU  that  break  thj  Toiceless  solitude  1 

*  • 

Of  early  reminiscence  Aill  to  me 

Are  thy  grev  summits^  bald  with  countless  , 

Thy  glens,  hung  o'er  with  strange  tranquillity,— 

Thy  streams  uniulY  bubbling  to  the  aea. 

And  even  the  wild  heath  that  thy  bosom  bears. 

In  vision  I  behold  tall  Morven  stand. 

And  see  the  morning  mist  distilling  tears 

Around  his  shoulders,  desolate  and  grand. 

And  Scarabin  that  girdles  round  the  land. 

With  his  broad  giant  belt,  arises  up ; 

And  Berridale  and  Langwell — thy  twin  fountains — 

And  Conrichoich's  gka,  like  to  a  cup. 

Reposing  in  the  bosom  of  its  mountains. 

No  change  upon  thine  aspect  hath  time  made. 

Romantic  wilderness !  In  sun  or  shade 

Thy  streams  continue  still  their  ceaseless  fall ; 

The  fox  and  deer  still  hold  their  festival ; 

The  ebon  eagle  floata  above  the  glade. 

Thou  knowest  not  of  age  the  fell  decay. 

For  thou  art  changeless ;  and  the  tinted  bow. 

That  wont  to  hang  o'er  thee  his  arched  way. 

Still  spans  thee— -beautiful  as  ever— now. 

0,  ever  dear  unto  my  memory 
Shall  thy  romantic  hilb  and  fountains  be ! 
How  often  have  I  seen  the  morning  star 
Warning  the  shepherd  to  his  native  dell. 
And  seen  the  thunder-cloud,  opake  and  far. 
Lower  heavily  on  Morven's  dtadd— 
Awing  the  hearts  that  in  thy  valleys  dwell 
With  the  divinity  of  nature  s  God ! 
How  often  o'er  thy  mountains  have  I  trod 
In  sunshine  and  in  calm,  when  Beauty  hung 
Her  summer  flowers  around  thee  of  wild  heath— 
When  the  soft  west  wind,  delicately  stmng, 
Sigh'd  o'er  thee  with  his  bland  and  dewy  Invath : 
What  time  the  shepherd  maiden  blithely  sung— 
Circling  her  temples  with  the  wild- thyme  wreath  ! 

Beloved  Langwell,  even  as  a  spell 
Across  my  recoUection  floats  each  dell. 
And  strath,  and  stream,  within  thy  circle  lying— i 
Each  mountain,  gulf,  and  rocky  pinnacle. 
And  even  the  echo  of  the  north  wind,  sighing 
Over  thy  breast  with  melancholy  swell ! 
Scene  of  the  wild  and  beautiful,  farewell ! 

A  MODESN  PVTHAGOaVAK. 


r.3         •  TheVoice  of  NuH&e.  €f^ 

THB  VOICS  OF  NATURE. 

I  HEARD  a  bird  on  the  linden  tree. 

From  which  November  leaves  were  falling. 
Sweet  were  its  notes,  and  wild  their  tone ; 
And  pensive  there  as  I  paused  alone. 
They  spake  with  a  mystical  voice  to  me. 

The  sunlight  of  vanish'd  years  recalling 
From  out  the  mazy  past. 

I  turned  to  the  doud-bedapnled  sky^ 

To  bare-shorn  field  and  gleaming  water ; 
To  frost-night  herbage,  and  perishing  flower  ; 
While  the  Robin  haunted  the  yellow  oower^ 
With  his  faery  plumage  and  jet-black  eye. 

Like  an  unlaid  ghost  some  scene  of  slaughter  :— 
All  mournful  was  the  sight. 

Then  I  thought  of  seasons,  when,  long  ago. 

Ere  Hope's  clear  sky  was  dimm'd  by  sorrow. 
How  bright  seem'd  the  flowers,  and  the  trees  how  green» 
How  lengthened  the  blue  summer  dajs  had  been|-~ 
And  what  pure  delight  the  young  spirit's  glow> 

From  the  bosom  of  earth  and  air,  could  borrow 
Out  of  all  lovely  things. 

Then  my  heart  leapt  to  days,  when,  a  careless  boy, 

'Mid  scenes  of  ambrosial  Autumn  roaming, 
The  diamond  gem  of  the  Evening  Star, 
Twinkling  amid  the  pure  South  afar. 
Was  gazed  on  with  gushes  of  holy  joy. 

As  the  cherub  spirit  that  ruled  the  gloaming 
With  glittering,  golden  eye. 

And,  oh !  with  what  rapture  of  silent  bliss. 

With  what  breathless  deep  devotion. 
Have  I  watch'd,  like  spectre  from  swaUiing  shroud, 
The  white  moon  peer  o'er  the  shadowy  cloud, 
lUumine  the  mantled  Earth,  and  kiss 

The  meekly  murmuring  lips  of  Ocean, 
As  a  mother  doth  her  child. 

But  now  I  can  feel  how  Time  hath  changed 

My  thoughts  within,  the  prospect  round  u^r— 
How  boyish  companions  have  thinn'd  away  ; 
How  the  sun  hatn  grown  cloudier,  ray  by  ray ; 
How  loved  scenes  of  childhood  are  now  estranged  ; 

And  the  chiUing  tempesta  of  Care  have  bound  us 
Within  their  icy  folds. 

'Tis  no  vain  dream  of  moody  mind. 

That  lists  a  dirge  i'  the  blackbird'a  singing ; 
That  in  gusts  hears  Nature's  own  voice  complain, 
And  beholds  her  tears  in  the  cushing  rain ; 
When  low  clouds  congregate  blank  and  blind, 

And  Winter's  snow-muffled  arms  are  clinging 
flound  Autumn'9  faded  urn. 

oL.  xxir.  4  M 
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VISITS  TO  THE  HABAM. 


Visit  Sixth. 


I  If  AT)  one  day  completed  ray  morn* 
ing  visits  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  and  was  returning  home  to  get 
my  hrcakfast,  when,  to  my  utter  as- 
'  tonishment,  I  encountered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Bazar  a  lady  riding  on  my 
own  favourite  horse  Tukht,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  stran^^e  man  who  hur- 
ried her  on  with  great  haste,  and  who 
did  not  seem  to  know  me  as  he  passed. 
One  or  two  of  my  old  domestics  were 
toiling  after  the  party,  making  what 
speed  they  could,  ana  though  I  exa- 
mined the  lady  from  the  corner  of  my 
eye  as  narrowly  as  good-breeding 
would  permit,  I  could  see  nothing  by 
which  to  recognise  her.  She  seemed  to 
be  so  young  and  erect^  and  was  so  active 
in  usmg  her  heels  to  urge  my  horse 
to  his  best  amble,  that  I  suspected  it 
must  be  some  one  who  had  succeeded 
in  appropriating  the  animal  by  some 
*  nefarious  means,  and  that  my  people 
were  pursuing  to  reclaim  it.  When 
I  was  on  the  point  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  lady,  and  demanding 
my  old  friend  Tukht,  the  rider's  veil 
was  blown  a  little  on  one  side,  and  ex- 
posed a  diamond  bracelet  on  the  hand 
of  the  fair  horsewoman.  It  was  plain 
that  she  could  not  therefore  be  a  plun^ 
dcrer,  and  I  concluded  that  it  must 
be  some  fine  lady  of  the  court,  who 
had  been  to  visit  my  wife,  and  who 
had  by  her  been  mounted  on  my  beast. 

When  my  servants  came  up,  I  de- 
manded who  had  presumed  to  give  my 
horse  to  a  stranger  and  a  woman.  The 
man  stared  in  amazement,  and  re- 
peated the  word  stranger,  with  his 
mouth  still  gapifig  open — then  ap- 
pearing to  divine  the  mistake  under 
which  I  laboured,  his  stare  relaxed  in- 
to a  grin,  and  he  whispered,  *'  It  is 
the  Khanum" — and  pustied  on. 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  any  intend- 
ed visit  of  ceremony,  and  the  magni* 
licence  of  the  preparation  indicated  by 
the  bracelec  I  had  seen — the  haste— the 
strange  man  who  was  with  her — and 
the  time  of  day  so  unusual  for  visiting, 
altogether  made  the  affair  quite  inex- 
plicable. Had  ray  wife  been  younger 
or  more  attractive,  I  might  have  bosn 


uncomfortable  in  my  inability  to  ae- 
count  for  the  occurrence,  but  as  things 
actually  stood,  I  could  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  real  cause  for  uneisi* 
ness.  I  thought  it  prudent,  however, 
to  detach  one  of  my  confidential  au 
tendants  to  follow  the  party,  with  di« 
rections  to  do  so  unobserved,  and 
when  he  had  lodged  them,  to  return 
and  acquaint  me  where  they  had  gone. 
I  then  reflected,  that  when  I  should 
have  got  home,  I  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  accordingly 

Saickened  ray  pace.  My  first  qiies- 
on  on  entering  the  house  was,  wnere 
is  the  Khanum  r  and  in  answer  to  my 
interrogatory^  I  was  informed,  that 
shortly  after  I  had  gone  out,  a  ferosh 
from  the  Underoon  hail  come  to  tell 
my  wife  that  the  T^  ud  Dowleh,  the 
favourite  wife  of  the  Shah,  was  to-day 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  European  lady, 
and  that  her  Majesty  had  summooed 
my  wife  to  assist  in  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  and  had  ordered 
her  to  appear  in  her  gayest  attire— an 
injunction  which,  had  her  Majesty 
known  the  character  of  the  lady  as  well 
as  I  did,  she  would  probably  have  cod- 
sidered  superfluous. 

My  cunosity  having  thus  been  re- 
lieved, I  called  for  breakfkst,  bat 
found  that  everv  woman  in  the  hooie 
had  been  employed  all  momiog  in 
preparing  for  the  Khanum'a  visit,  and 
that  they  had  now  attended  her  to  the 
Haram.  That  no  breakfast  had  been 
made  ready  for  me,  and  that  every 

Slace  in  which  eatables  were  usoally 
eposited  had  been  carefuHy  locked 
up.  I  ordered  one  of  my  people  to  go  for 
the  keys,  but  he  returned  la  abotttan 
hour  with  a  doleful  eoantenanoe,  de- 
claring that  all  his  endeavours  to  seta 
messa<j^  conveyed  to  the  Khanum  nad 
been  ineffectual,  and  that  unless  \U\^ 
inclined  to  go  without  my  breakfast, 
I  h^d  better  think  of  getting  some- 
thing from  the  Baxar^  as  there  wai' 
not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  my 
procuring  a  morsel  to  eat  in  my  own 
nouse  before  evening.  The  man's  ob- 
servation was  judicious,  and  I  there- 
fore sen    him  to  bring  me  from  tbc 
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nearest  shops,  some  bread  and  cheese, 
with  a  slice  of  a  melon,  a  little  mint, 
and  a  bowl  of  buttermilk,  which  was 
speedily  produced,  and  though  it  cost 
only  iivc  shakces  (four  pence)  was  in 
every  respect  much  better  than  what 
was  usually  given  for  my  breakfast. 

When  my  repast  was  over  I  slept 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  the  after- 
noon sallied  forth  to  my  professional 
labours,  which  occupied  me  till  near 
dusk.  I  returned  home  just  at  the 
moment  when  my  wife  was  dismount- 
ing at  the  great  gate  of  my  house,  and 
I  accompanied  her  into  the  Undtroon, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  speak 
till  the  raising  of  her  veil  should  nave 
enabled  me  to  judge  whether  it  might 
not  be  more  prudent  to  leave  her  to 
her  own  meditations.  But  she  did 
not  keep  me  long  in  suspense,  for  we 
had  scarcely  entered  the  inner  court, 
when  throwing  back  her  veil,  and 
showing  a  face  wrinkling  with  smilea^ 
and  shining  with  exercise  and  good 
humour,  she  said,  in  her  most  enga- 

§ing  tone,  "  Come  with  me,  Meerza 
car,  and  let  me  relate  to  you  what 
has  passed  at  the  T^  ud  Dowleh's  pa^ 
lace.  There  is  not  in  all  the  ShaVa 
Ilaram,  and  therefore  not  in  the  whole 
world,  one  woman  who  possesses  half 
her  dignity,  intelligence,  or  kindness. 
Tlie  .Shah  reallv  shows  his  judgment 
by  the  choice  ne  has  made  of  a  fa- 
vourite ;  and  then*what  a  good  husband 
he  is — he  gives  his  wives  everything 
they  ask  for,  and  though  he  has  now 
been  married  to  the  Tig  for  ten  years, 
he  pays  her  as  much  attention  in  every 
way  as  if  she  were  a  bride  come  home 
yesterday.  All  husbands  should  take 
example  by  the  Shah." 

"  1l  es,"  said  I, ''  and  marry  as  many 
wives—" 

*'  Away  with  you,"  replied  my  wife, 
giving  me  a  push  that  had  nearly 
thrown  me  down ;  ''  what  do  you 
want  with  wives— you  have  one  too 
many  and  too  good  for  you  already." 
I  certainly  waa  not  prepared  to  ques- 
tion  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this 
proposition,  whatever  I  might  have 
thought  regarding  the  second.  The 
Khanum,  however,  did  not  give  me 
time  to  make  any  remark,  but  went 
on — "  I  must  tell  you,  Meena,  about 
the  Feringee  lady  and  her  children ; 
they  arc  aa  white  as  snow,  and  as  red 
as  roses,  without  a  bit  of  paint ;  and 
if  they  would  only  colour  their  eyc« 


brows  and  dye  tlieir  liafr,  they  might 
almost  be  called  pretty ;  and  then  their 
liands  are  white  and  delicate,  (I  won* 
dtr  what  they  wash  themselves  with,) 
and  if  they  would  only  use  henntA^ 
they  would  become  quite  beautifuL 
Do  you  think,  Meerza,  it  is  the  qutn« 
tity  of  wine  they  drink  that  gives 
them  so  bright  a  complexion?  If  I 
thought  it  was,  I  would        " 

"  Well — ^but  how  did  the  visit  go 
oflf?"  interrupted  I. 

''  Oh  !  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it«— 
I'll  tell  you  every  ^larticular."  I  then 
requested  her  to  wait  a  moment  till  I 
should  prepare  my  pen  and  ink — be- 
cause, as  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  any  of  the  Shah's  wives  had  aa^ 
sumtd  regal  state,  I  was  desirous  to 
write  down  her  account  of  the  cero« 
mon^.  Highly  flattered  by  my  at- 
taching so  much  importance  to  her 
narrative,  she  took  her  seat  close  to 
my  right  elbow,  but  I  begged  her  to 
move  round  to  my  left  side,  lest  she 
should  shake  my  arm  while  writiog ; 
this  matter  being  adjusted,  she  related 
as  follows : 

*'  When  I  went  to  the  palace,  the 
T^  ud  Dowleh  was  not  yet  dressed, 
and  the  slave  girls  and  eunuchs  were 
arranging  the  new  hall,  under  tlicsup- 
perintendence  of  Alanoochehr  Khan, 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  whom  the 
Shah  calls  his  right  hand. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Meena,  in 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  thb 
occurrence.  It  certainly  is  most  im« 
portant.  You  will  see,  that  when  the 
Shah  allows  his  wife  to  share  his 
power  and  splendour,  other  women 
will  become  something  more  than 
cooks  and  handmaids  in  their  own 
houses.  They  will  have  a  little  of 
their  own  way  in  future,  you  may  do« 
pcnd  upon  it." 

"  In  future  ?"  said  I—"  Yes,  Mecr- 
sa,  in  fuiuro ;  but  let  me  tell  you 
about  Alanoochehr  Khan,  and  don't 
interrupt  me  again.— Well,  the  Khan 
was  busy  arranging  the  hall.  He 
made  them  bring  in  the  Tig's  richest 
reclining  cushion,  and  her  foot-doth 
of  pearls,  and  the  Shah's  crown  and 
armlets ;  and  the  china  in  the  upper 
niches  was  cleaned  and  arranged^ 
what  magnificent  china  it  is! — and, 
the  common  door  curtains  were  taken 
down,  and  the  state  curtains  put  up, 
and  a  number  of  magnificent  things 
were  arrang;cd  in  ihA  Whvx  TQ^«ik\ 
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scampered  about  in  all  directioni,an(i 
screamed  ten  times  more  than  before. 
One  seized  a  shawl^  and  one  a  sheet, 
and  covered  themselves  as  well  u 
they  could;  but  the  Shah  desired 
Peri  Nana  to  take  all  the  clothes  vA 
curtains  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
Nana  was  proceetling  to  execute  hit 
orders,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  TAj  ud  Dowleh  had  come  to  re- 
ceive his  Majesty,  and  thow  him  tbe 
preparations  whicli  had  been  made. 
The  Shah,  hearing  of  her  approach, 
went  out  to  meet  her  ;  but  she  wai 
already  at  the  door,  and  seeing  the 
confusion,  and  disceminc;  the  cause, 
looked  signillcantly  at  we  Shah,  u 
if  asking  further  explanation,  fiat 
his  iVJaji'Sty  denied  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and,  laughing,  re« 
counted  how  he  had  found  the  girls 
employed,  and  what  sport  thej  had 
aftbrded  him ;  adding  that  nobody  had 
so  good  taste  in  choosing  her  slaves  as 
the  Tflj,  and  that  Goolkhuz  was  real- 
ly a  lovely  creature. 

The  TAj,  obviously  displeased  diat 
BO  much  disorder  had  been  observed 


but  I  will  tell  you  about  them  after- 
wards. Then  the  Khan  directed  the 
slaves  to  dress  themselves^  and  gave 
them  jewels  and  dresses  from  the 
Shah's  wardrobe,  and  they  retired 
each  to  her  own  apartment.  In  the 
meantime,  I  sat  down  with  Taj's 
Geess  SaflVed,*  Peri  Nana,  and  smo- 
ked a  kallcoon,  und  then  we  went 
to  see  that  the  foolish  girls  were 
dressing  themselves  properly.  When 
we  went  in  into  the  room  occupied 
by  Goolkhuz  and  Fatima,  the  crea- 
tures were  running  about  almost  na- 
ked, throwing  water  at  one  another. 
They  had  nothing  on  but  a  bathing- 
cloth  tied  round  their  waists ;  and 
just  as  we  entered,  Fatima  got  hold 
of  Goolkhuz's  doth,  and  pulled  it 
4)fF,  so  that  the  beautitbl  Georgian  was 
lefl  without  any  covering  except  what 
God  gave  her.  Fatima  kept  chasing 
her  round  the  room,  while  Goolkhuz 
tried  to  roll  herself  in  every  door-cur- 
tain she  came  to.  Peri  Nana  and  I, 
though  at  first  we  pretended  to  be 
angry,  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing, and  thought  of  our  own  younger 
days,  for  the  creatures  were  both  of    in  her  establishment,  merely  replied, 


them  very  handsome. 

''  While  the  mad  girls  were  amu- 
sing themselves  and  us  in  this  way, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  slippers  and  a 
staft' tapping  on  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  court,  and  when  Peri  Nana 
looked  out,  thinking  it  was  the  Khan, 
behold,  there  was  the  Shah*  himself, 
in  his  wrapper  and  nightcap,  come  to 
visit  the  Ti(j.  His  Majesty,  hearing 
the  noise  in  the  room,  came  quietly  in, 
making  a  sign  to  the  Nana  to  say  no- 
thing. I  covered  my  face  with  my 
head-scarf  as  well  as  I  could,  but  my 
eyes  I  could  not  manage  to  cover  i)er- 
fectlv.  I  never  was  so  much  ashamed 
in  all  my  life — the  Shah  looked  at 
me  so  particularly.  Just  as  he  en- 
tered, ne  saw  Goolkhuz  dart  across 
the  room  to  hide  herself  in  a  curtain, 
and  Fatiina  after  her,  slapping  her 
with  her  wet  hands,  and  both  scream- 
ing like  mad  creatures,  as  they  were. 
The  Shah  burst  out  into  laughtrr, 
and  called  out,  *  Barik,-t  Ullah  (loolk- 
huz— Uarik,  Ullah  Fatima  V  The  girls 
turning  round,  and  seeing  the  Sliuh^ 


that  she  was  glad  the  silly  things  had 
been  able  to  afford  the  King  of  Kings 
some  amusement;  and  when  she  beg- 
gefl  his  Majesty  to  move  into  the 
liall  where  she  would  attend  him,  she 
remained  behind  for  a  moment  to 
whisper  something  to  Peri  Nana,  and 
then  followed  his  Majesty,  who  wait- 
ed for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

^s  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Vtn 
Nana  attain  entered  the  room,  and 
said, '  Well,  you  devils,  I  thought  yoa 
would  not  escape.  You,  Fatima,  are 
not  to  come  near  your  mistress  for  a 
week ;  and  you,  Goolkhuz,  are  io  dress 
yourself  immediately,  and  take  care 
that  you  do  it  quickly  and  neatly/ 
The  Nana  then  whispered  to  me, 
*  Goolkhuz  is  to  get  a  hundred  stripes 
on  the  palms  of  her  hands  this  even- 
ing, and  to  be  shut  up  for  a  month: 
but  we  must  not  tell  her  now,  for  we 
cannot  dispense  with  her  beauty  at 
the  Mejtis,  (meeting,)  to-day ;  and  if 
she  knew  that  f-he  was  to  be  punished, 
she  would  look  melancholy*  which 
hurts  her  beauty  exceedingly.' 


*  Literally,  Grey-haired.    It  means  the  senior  matron  of  an  cttabUshment  of 
•crvanti,  ^  Ucavo, 
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Another  girl  Tvas  ordered  to  take 
Fatima'B  place^  but  Peri  Nana  nia^e 
80  many  difficulties  about  instructing 
any  other  in  her  duty,  that  the  T^ 
admitted  Fatiroa  to  the  hall,  but  said 
she  would  enforce  her  sentence  against 
both  of  them  in  the  evening. 

^*  The  Shah  returned  much  pleased 
with  the  tasteful  arrangements  which 
the  Taj,  and  the  agreeable  Manoo- 
ehehr  Khan  had  made ;  and  as  he  was 
passing  the  room  where  we  were, 
thrust  in  his  head  and  said,  '  Barik, 
Ulia  Goolkhuz— Barik,  Ulla  Fatima.' 
Goolkhuz,  who  was  by  this  time  near- 
ly dressed,  and  who  was  not  aware  that 
a  levere  punishment  had  been  award- 
ed her,  returned  the  Shah's  look  very 
pertly,  and  his  Majesty,  laughing, 
shook  his  stick  at  her.  The  TS^  at 
this  moment  cast  an  indignant  glance 
at  the  slave,  and  the  smile  instantly 
left  her  face.  She  became  more  grave, 
and  completed  her  toilet  without  far- 
ther interruption. 

''  Everything  was  now  arranged,  and 
the  Tflj  had  gone  up  to  the  hall,  when 
Manoochehr  Khan  came  to  me  and 
aaid,  that  I  must  receive  the  Europe- 
an lady  at  the  door  of  the  court,  and 
conduct  her  to  the  presence.    Besides 
many  other  polite  things,  he  said,  that 
I  had  been  selected  as  a  person  of 
judgment  and  discretion  to  act  on  this 
occasion  as  Chamberlain  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  hinted  that  there  was  no 
knowing  to   what  favours  it  might 
lead.   He  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
give  me  any  directions,  for  he  said  my 
own  good  sense  and  propriety  would 
point  out  to  me  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done.     He  then  gave  me  some 
trifling  hints  about  conducting  her  to 
the  room,  and  then  to  the  hall,  and 
how  many  bows  we  were  to  make, 
and  where  we  were  to  sit,  and  what 
I  was  to  say  on  presenting  the  stran- 
ger;  and  more  particularly  desired 
Uiat  we  should  receive  her  with  great 
kindness,  and  treat  her  with  marked 
respect  and  attention,  for  that,  besides 
being  a  friend  of  his,  she  was  a  per- 
8on  of  discernment,  and  would  remark 
any  deficiency  of  politeness ;  and  that, 
above  all,  everything  must  be  conduct- 
ed with  perfect  propriety  and  deco- 
rum, for   on   that  point  Europeans 
were  more  particular  than  Persians. 
However,  it  appeared  to  me  that  this 
last  remark  of  the  Khan's  must  be  a 
bit  of  afiectation ;  for  how  womeOy 
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who  mix  promiscuously   with  men 
they  never  saw  before^  and  never  oorer 
their  faces  eren  before  the  most  per* 
feet  stranger,  can  pretend  to  anv  nice 
feeling  of  propriety,  or  to  any  ieeliiig 
at  all  of  any  kind,  is  to  me  unintelli- 
gible.    However,  I  attended  to  every* 
thing  the  Khan  said,  for  he  is  really  a 
delightful  man — person,  I  mean — and 
he  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when 
Aga  Seleem  came  to  call  Aga  Mobarik, 
saying,  that  the  European  lady  was 
close  at  hand.    Aga  Mobarik  accord- 
ingly went  out  to  receive  her  in  the 
covered  gateway.    In  a  few  minutea 
the  Aga  came  back  leading  the  Euro* 
pean  lady,  and  though  I  had  every  de- 
sire to  be  very  polite,  I  really  could 
not  at  first  keep  my  gravity.    Only 
think,  Meerza,  instead  of  a  ehudder, 
she  had  on  a  great  loosedark- coloured 
■ilk  cloak,  like  an  Armenian  priest's 
robe,  and  in  place  of  a  rooband,  an 
immense  hood,  like  a  horse's  nose- 
bag. However,  I  led  her  into  the  side« 
room  next  the  door,  on  the  right  hand, 
where  she  put  off  her  cloak  and  hood, 
and  came  out  of  her  hideous  covering 
much  more  civilized-looking  than  yoa 
could  have  expected.     Her  dress  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  like  what  we 
call  a  Feringee  dress,  or  what  oar  paint- 
ers give  to  Feringee  figures.    On  the 
contrary,  it  was  quite  decent  and  re« 
spectable- looking.   It  consisted  of  one 
long  white  satin  dress,  reaching  from 
her  shoulders  to  her  feet,  and  bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  broad  band, 
something  like  a  Georgian  dress,  but 
much  neater.    Her  neck  was  unoorer* 
ed,  except  by  a  thin  kind  of  nal^'aa   ^, 
fine  as  a  spider's- web,  and  an'AHMU 
dered  scarf  of  the  same  kind  eCiCai( 
thrown  loosely  over  it.    She  had  on  a 
turban,  not  made  of  shawl  or  silk  Uke 
ours,  but  of  an  Istamboul  embroider- 
ed handkerchief,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship ;  and  she  wore  the  diamond 
spray  in  her  turban,  in  the  middle  of 
tne  iront,  instead  of  at  one  side,  as  we 
do.    Then  her  hair  was  curled  is 
small  curls  at  her  temples,  and  folded  ^ 
up  behind,  which  does  not  look  half 
so  well  as  our  long  locks  and  plaited 
tails.   The  skirts  of  her  robe  were  not 
long  enough  to  hide  her  feet,  and  she 
had  on  white  silk  stockings,  so  fine, 
that  at  first  sight  I  thought  it  was  her 
bare  les,  and  white  satin  slippers,  tied 
up  with  white  ribbands.    Every  part 
of  her  dress  was  as  white  as  dnven 
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snow.    You  never  taw  anything  so  poaed  of  large  mirrors  let  into  the 

white ;  and  what  was  very  extmordi*  wall,  and  the  other  end  consisted  of 

nary,  although  the  weather  was  so  one  great  window  of  stained  glass  of 

warm,  she  wore  white  leather  gloves  every  imaginable  colour,  arranged  in 

upon  her  hands.    Her  waist  was  small  beautiful  devices,  reaching  from  the 

and  neat,  and  though  she  had  two  roof  to  tlie  floor.    It  has  four  doors, 

children  with  her,  her  figure  was  so  and  each  of  them  was  covered  bv  a 

very  youthful,  you  would  have  sup-  curtain  of  rose-coloured  satin  richly 

posed  her  to  be  unmarried,  and  her  embroidered  with  gold,  in  handsome 

step  so  quick,  you  would  have  imagi-  patterns,  and  lined  with  doth  of  solid 

ned  she  thought  dignity  consisted  in  gold.    The  door  by  which  we  entered 

moving  rapidly.  was  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the 

"  Leaving  the  side- room,  I  conduct-  room,  and  between  the  corresponding 
td  her  across  the  court,  which  really  one  on  the  opposite  side  and  tne  win- 
looked  magnificent.  The  fountains  dow  sat  the  Tflj,  supported  on  each 
were  all  playing — the  edge  of  the  great  side  by  one  of  her  daughters.  Two 
basin  was  covered  by  a  row  of  large  slave  girls  stood  in  each  of  three  cor- 
oranges,  which  were  reflected  in  tlie  ners  of  the  room,  and  exactly  op- 
water,  and  nosegays  of  the  flowers  posite  to  us  sat  the  wife  of  Imaum 
which  were  then  in  season,  such  as  Wurdee  Meerza,  the  Shah's  son ;  be- 
the  violet,and  narcissus,  and  hyacinth,  side  whom  stood  another  slave  girl, 
and  the  yellow  rose,  were  floating  in  Between  the  throne  and  the  window 
every  direction,  either  in  the  basin  or  sat,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  dignitary 
sailing  down  the  stream.  The  flower-  of  the  state,  Farrokfaseeah  Meerza,  tfale 
ing  shrubs  in  the  garden  sweetened  Tnj's  second  son,  a  beautiful  boy — ^he 
the  air  with  their  various  perfumes,  cannot  be  more  than  five  years  old, 
and  some  of  the  Shah's  female  singers  yet  he  behaved  like  a  man  of  forty, 
were  singing  to  their  lutes  in  a  cover-  Behind  die  T^  stood  the  beautiful 
ed  terrace  which  overhung  the  garden.  Georgian  with  a  fan  of  gold  wire 
As  we  moved  towanls  tlie  hall,  the  studded  with  pearls  in  her  hand.  Had 
European  lady  stopped  once  or  twice  I  been  her  Majesty,  I  should  have  felt 
to  admire  everything  around  her,  and  reluctant  to  place  her  so  near  myself, 
then  darted  on  at  a  rate  which  made  for  few  could  stand  in  comparison 
it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  pace  with  with  Goolkhuz.  T  am  thought  to  have 
lier.  The  steps  leading  to  the  hall  somejudgment  in  such  matters,  Meer- 
were  lined  with  slaves  splendidly  za,  and  I  assure  you  I  never  saw  beau- 
dressed  and  covered  with  |)earls  and  ty  so  rich  and  beaming  as  she  possei- 
jcwels.  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  mean-  ses.  Large  long-shaped  dark  eyes, 
ness  of  my  own  dress — you  must  cer-  shaded  by  her  black  fringy  eye- 
tainly  get  me  some  handsome  oma-  lashes,  a  small  delicate  nose  and  cni- 
ments,  Meerza ;  but  when  I  looked  at  selled  lips,  that  look  as  if  a  smile  wu 
the  lady  I  was  conducting  to  see  what  ever  near  them — teeth  like  a  string  of 
ornaments  slie  had  on,  I  was  astonish-  equal  pearls,  and  a  bright  transparent 
ed  to  find,  that  except  the  spray  in  her  complexion  that  sheds  beauty  as  the 
turban,  she  had  not  one  ornament  of  sun  sheds  light — long,  thick,  black  dus- 
any  kind  about  her.  tering  hair  rolling  down  her  neck  and 

*'  When  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  over  her  shoulders,  without  band  or 
the  hall,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  T^,  ornament;  her  tall,  light, round, elastic 
we  made  an  obeisance,  and  having  figure  speaking  as  plainly  aa  her  sweet 
crossed  the  threshold  another,  then  face,  the  lightness  of  a  young  heart 
a  third,  before  taking  our  seats.  A  conscious  of  the  beauty  die  possesses." 
chair  was  brought  for  the  stranger,  ''Stop  for  a  moment,"  said  I, "  and  let 
but  she  declined  it  with  more  polite*  me  mend  my  pen.  Well,  now  proceed 
ness  tlian  1  had  expected,  and  we  sat  — ^what  was  you  saying?  her,  her  what? 
down  on  the  nnmmud  (felt).  The  — pray  go  on — how  old  may  she  be  ?" 
Queen  was  seated  nearly  opposite  the  "  I  should  think  about  eighteen,"  re- 
door  at  which  we  entered,  and  sat  plied  my  wife. — "  A  perfect  woman," 
down  not  far  from  it.  The  new  hall  said  I. — "  Yes,"  replied  my  wife, 
is  a  very  handsome  room — you  have  *'  and  such  an  arch-looking  creaturep 
nut  seen  it,  ^Meerza.  The  roof,  both  If  she  had  been  in  the  Haram  of 
bides,  and  one  cndi  are  entirely  com-  Ilaroou  ul  Rcshecd,  I'll  answer  fur  it 
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mid  ha^e  acted  a  concpica* 
t  as  one  of  Uie  tormrntors  of 
bon  Hassan ;  and  yet,  Meerza, 
1  these  charms,  she  wanted  the 
tful  beauty  and  dignitv  oi  the 

and  that  indescribable  air  of 
rity  so  often  given  to  exalted 
aore  particularly  when,  as  in 
le^  it  is  combined  with  superior 
U  Had  you  put  the  fan  into 
ads  of  the  Tftj,  and  seated 
ui  on  the  throne,  you  could 
id  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to 
T  relative  rank, 
hing  could  exceed  the  splendour 
ignificence,  the  dazzling  rich« 
d  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The 
iris  were  blazing  in  diamonds, 

emeralds,  and  brocade  and 
«•  Their  dresses,  originally  of 
best  stuffs,  were  so  closely  em- 
€d  with  precious  stones  and 

that  little  else  could  be  seen 

forms,  which  were  new  to  me, 
)t  inelegant,  and  the^  were  full 
:eliness — they  consisted  of  a 
oddice,  and  instead  of  trowsers, 

wide  petticoat,  bo  long,  that 
they  moved  their  feet  were  in- 
,  and  they  seemed  to  be  sailing 
over  the  smooth  carpets  with- 
y  bodily  exertion,  as  if  trans- 

by  magic.  One  of  the  slaves 
ed  curiously  enough  to  make 
rsonal  defects  subservient  to  her 
'  display,  for  being  blind  of  an 
le  covert  the  eclipsed  orb  with 
I  so  resplendent  with  diamonds 
lier  [Hrecious  stones,  that  I  ques- 
bether  she  did  not  gain  brilli- 
y  the  loss  of  the  quenched  lu« 
r. 
be  T£^  sat  on  a  crimson  velvet 

fancifully  embroidered  with 
pearls,  and  reclined  against  a 
quare  cushion  of  the  same  ma« 

with  this  difference  only,  that 
cushion  the  pearls  were  so  close 
sr,  that  almost  none  of  the  vei- 
ls visible,  and  at  each  of  its 
I  hung  a  large  tassel,  of  pearls 
as  the  top  of  my  finger.  Her 
ress  was  costly  and  magnificent. 
I  eye  it  appeared  one  sheet  of 
,  but  its  form  was  not  so  beco- 
la  that  of  the  slave  girls.  At 
ide  of  her  head  were  very  large 
snts  of  diamond,  which  branch- 
)  single  sprays,  at  the  point  of 
f  which  was  one  pendant  dia- 
of  great  size.    On  the  crown  of 


hor  head  was  a  diamond  arrakgeav- 
her  hair  was  cut  in  a  straight  line 
above  her  eye-brows,  exactly  as  I  dress 
my  own  hair,  and  her  eye-brows  wei« 
painted  broad  and  very  dark,  without 
any  division  from  temple  to  temple, 
just  as  I  used  to  paint  mine.  She  was 
very  highly  rouged,  so  much  so,  in« 
deed,  Uiat  her   natural  complexion, 
could  not  be  seen  at  all ;  so  you  see, 
Meena,  you  need  not  say  that  I  put 
on  too  much.    She  wore  sevoral  dia-i 
mond  necklaces,  amongst  which  was 
the  new  one  with  the  diamond  drops 
which  the  King  gave  her,  the  stones  of 
which  Manooctiehr  Khan  assured  me 
cost  near  50,000  tomans.    Her  waist 
was  very  long,  and  her  petticoat  so 
wide  and  stiff,  that  it  stuck  out  a  great 
way  all  round.    Her  stomadier  of 
large  emeralds  was  exquisitely  beau* 
tiful,  and  her  whole  appearance  wor« 
thy  the  favourite  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
The  European  lady  declared  that  sne 
had  the  most  musical  and  sweetest 
voice  she  ever  heard,  and  made  us  all 
laugh  by  saying,  after  we  retired,  that 
had  she  not  spoken,  her  appearance 
was  so  artificial  that  she  would  have 
doubted  whether«he  was  alive.    Her 
two  daughters  sat  beside  her,  and 
though  neither  of  them  had  any  paint, 
they  both  looked  very  pretty.    The 
European  lady  was  astonished  ta  find 
that  one  of  them  was  married,  though 
she  is  fifteen  years  old,  (I  wonder  how 
old  these  Fenngees  think  a  girl  should 
be  before  she  marries,^  she  wore  on 
her  hesd  a  bunch  of  gold  hair,  which 
hung  down  her  back,  and  had  a  very 
good  effect    The  dress  of  the  young 
Prince  looked  very  elegant  and  sim^ 
pie.    It  was  a  plain  robe  of  inirple 
velvet,  without  any  ornament;  nut  ne 
wore  armlets  of  pearls  as  large  as  the 
top  of  my  thumb,  and  he  had  a  tiara 
of  diamonds  on  his  cap,  and  a  dia- 
mond-hilted   dagger  m   his   waist 
shawl. 

*^  On  a  niche  above  the  Queen's  head 
was  placed  the  crown  of  the  Shah,  and 
on  each  side  of  it,  a  lambskin  eap  or^ 
namented  with  diamond  sprays.  Be- 
side  her  lay  the  Shah's  oaasoolmnda 
(armlets)  in  one  of  which  is  the  sea 
of  light,  and  in  the  other  the  monn« 
tain  of  splendour. 

**  We  had  not  sat  long  before  a  slave 
went  out,  and  presently  returned  with 
a  gddcn  ewer  inlaid  with  emeralds. 
It  contained  rose-water,  with  which 
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she  sprinkled  our  hands.  Manoochehr 
Khan  was  then  sent  for,  and  the  Queen 
addressed  herself  to  him,  payuig  the 
■tranger  very  polite  compliments,  to 
which  the  Khan,  in  her  name,  made 
Buitahle  replies.  While  this  conver- 
sation was  going  on,  coffee  was  served 
in  beautifulcbina-cups,  placed  in  lar- 
ger ones  of  chased  gold  and  enameL 
After  coffee,  sweetmeats  and  sherbets 
were  brought  in  on  large  silver  trays, 
and  when  they  were  removed,  tea  was 
handed  round.  The  stranger  then  pro- 
posed to  withdraw ;  but  Manoochehr 
Khan  would  not  permit  her,  and  beg- 
ged her  to  stop  wnile  her  Migesty  re- 
tired to  pray,  saying,  that  when  she 
returned,  permission  would  be  given 
to  retire. 

"  The  T^»  with  her  little  son  and 
her  two  daughters,  then  rose.  Two 
slave  girls  held  up  the  door  curtain, 
and  they  moved  slowly  and  migcstical- 
ly  out  of  the  apartment.  Manoochehr 
jfLhan  availed  himself  of  this  opportu- 
nity  to  show  our  guest  some  of  the 
T^'s  private  apartments,  which  were 
decorated  in  the  same  map;nificent 
style.  On  an  Arabian  reading-desk 
of  pure  gold,  inlaid  with  jewels,  and 
covered  with  a  gauze  veil  embroidered 
with  pearls,  was  placed  a  finely  writ- 
ten  Koran.  On  each  side  of  it  lay  a 
rosary  of  beads,  the  one  pearls  of  great 


aixe  and  brilliannr,  the  other  of  cat 
emerald  beads.  The  carpets  were  of 
the  finest  description,  manufactured  at 
Herat ;  and  the  coraen  of  the  rooms 
were  occupied  by  large  cushiona  of 
black  and  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
in  gdd,  with  endless  devices  of  birds, 
beasts,  trees,  flowers,  and  other  pat- 
terns. 

'^  When  we  returned  to  the  hall,  we 
found  her  Mtgesty  again  seated,  and 
the  Feringee  lady  was  about  to  resume 
the  seat  she  formerly  occupied ;  but 
the  Taj  called  her  close  to  ner,  said  a 
great  number  of  kind  things — called 
her  sister,  and  begged  her  to  come  fre- 
quently to  see  her.  At  an  appointed 
signal,  a  handsome  white  shawl,  and  a 
variety  of  diamond  ornaments,  were 
brought  in,  and  presented  by  the 
Queen  to  the  stranger,  who  acknow- 
ledged, in  appropriate  terms,  the  ho- 
nour done  her.  All  this  having  been 
arranpctd,  we  retired  as  we  had  enter- 
ed. The  lady  expressed  herself  much 
gratified  by  her  visit,  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  admiration  of  tne  Queen,  and 
of  her  establishment ;  and  we  wished 
her  good  morning,  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  see  her  soon  and  often.  Her 
Feringee  servant  woman,  who  had 
been  in  attendance,  also  received  suiu 
able  presents,  and  we  all  parted  in 
good  spirits  and  good-humour." 
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The  ei!brt8  which  have  so  long 
been  mode  b]^  the  highest,  as  well  as 
the  other,  guides  of  public  opinion,  to 
make  the  nation  belieye  that  its  laws 
and  systems  are  inary«dloudy  faulty, 
have  naturally  been  eminently  suc- 
ocssfnL  John  Bull  is  now  convinced, 
that  his  constitution  and  laws,  instead 
of  being  ^'  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom,"  and  **  the  mdmiiation  of  the 
world,"  are  things  so  erroneous  and 
defective,  that  they  inflict  on  him  aU 
most  every  conceivable  ii^ary.  The 
worthy  man  does  not  ask  himself,  why 
he  oould  not  discover  this  until  it  was 
told  him — why  its  operation  on  his 
own  person  did  not  make  him  sensi- 
ble of  it— why  he  was  wont  to  boast 
so  mightily  of  things  which  he  now 
conceives  to  be  so  injurious :  he  does 
not  inquire  whether  those,  whose  as- 
sertions  supply  bim  with  the  convic- 
tion, arc  people  worthy  of  beinc  trust- 
ed ;  but  he  believes  because  he  will 
believe,  and  nothing  will  content  him 
but  wholesale  change  under  the  name 
of  improvement.  His  labours  in  this 
way  have  hitherto  been  attended  with 
a  portentous  measure  of  failure,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  proceeds  with  his  cha- 
racteristic fortitude.  He  flounders 
about  amidst  his  calamities — ^blows 
out  his  cheeks,  and  pads  his  dress  that 
his  emaciated  condition  may  not  be 
discovered — hides  the  rents  and  patch- 
es in  his  garments— and  protests  that 
liis  *'  improvements"  have  wonder- 
fully benefited  bin  health  and  pros- 
|)erity.     Honest  John  will  not  "  im- 
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prove"  much  farther,  btfore  he  will 
iill  his  hands  with  other  cinpkiy<* 
ment 

Amidst  the  sweeping  dennnoiationa 
against  all  that  is,  the  Game  Laws 
have  naturally  received  a  double  por- 
tion of  condemnation.  These  laws  exist 
in  favour  of  the  Aristocracy,  to  whidi^ 
the  leaders  of  the  cry  for  dnnge  are 
the  inveterate  enemies ;  and  ■  the  «t« 
tacks  on  tfaera  are  highly  efficackma 
ist  covering  it  with  slander  and  oUoi*' 
quy.  To  a  large  part  of  the  oommct* 
nity,  and  that  part  which  in  thesa 
days  is  represented  to  be  praetici^T 
the  whole  in  respect  of  opinion  and 
interest,  they  are  from  their  nature 
very  distasteful ;  and,  in  consequence, 
any  abuse  of  them,  however  absurd 
and  groundless,  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant. There  is  thus  a  desire  on  die 
one  side  to  malign  them  to  the  ut* 
most,  and  a  disposition  on  the  other 
to  believe  the  worst  that  can  be  aaid 
of  them ;  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
feeling  engendered  against  them,  in 
eommon  with  other  laws,  by  the  pas- 
sion for  innovation.  It  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  receive 
about  all  the  vituperation  that  lan- 

guage  can  supply ;  and  it  follows, 
kewise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  vituperation  consists  in  tlie  main 
of  baseless  statements,  and  ill  names* 
We  are  numbered  with  those  who 
hold,  that  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Ueahn  would  yield 
no  benefit  whatever  to  the  others ; 
and  thai  ibft  tmxwusmsnc^  ^  «»^*v^ 
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it!  proper  degree  of  power  and  privi«  the  Game  Laws,  from  motives  of  lMt> 
lege,  18  essential  for  the  weal  of  all  tility  to  the  Aristocracy ;  and  for  re- 
the  three.  Being  friendly  to  the  ex«  fusing  to  take  anything  noon  tmst, 
istence  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  which  emanates  from  people  who  io 
BO  choice  but  to  believe  that  the  Aris-  attack  them.  Being  thus  tar  disposed 
tocracy  ought  to  exist,  as  well  as  the  to  impartiality,  we  find  but  little  to 
Democracy  ;  and  tliat  it  would  be  attract  us  from  it  in  the  words  of 
quite  as  pernicious  to  sacrifice  the  for-  those  who  revile  them,  merely  because 
iner  to  the  Latter,  as  to  sacrifice  the  they  are  disqualified  for  killing  game. 
Utier  to  the  former.  We  are  warm  The  epithets  "  odious,"  "  tyrauni* 
admirers  of  the  principles  of  the  Con-  cal^"  **  demoralizing,"  &c.  &c.,  which 
stitution,  and,  of  course,  we  are  com-  arc  so  lavishly  heaped  u|H>n  the  Game 
pelled  to  think  that  the  rights  of  the  Laws,  are  bitter  as  heart  could  desire, 
rich  and  titled  ought  to  be  not  less  but  to  us  they  are  not  equally  con- 
respected,  than  those  of  the  poor  and  vincing.  Without  the  necessary  ac- 
nameless.  If  robbery  and  destruction  eompanimcnts  of  plain,  sober  fact,  and 
be  commenced  in  the  highest  classes>  argument,  we  hold  them  to  be  worth- 
it  is  very  certain  they  will  not  end  less. 

there  :  consequently  we  arc  convin-  We  propose,  therefore,  to  glance  at 
oed,  that  the  very  lowest  classes  have  these  Laws  without  being  icd  by  the 
a  vital  interest  in  preventing  them  declamation,  flow  from  wnom  it  may, 
from  being  commenced  anywhere,  which  is  employed  against  them.  We 
We  dissent  wholly  from  the  fashion-  will  not  rail  against  them  to  injure, 
able  philosophy  whichi  at  the  mo-  nor  defend  them  to  benefit,  the  Aris- 
ment  when  it  professes  to  idolize  the  tocracy ;  wo  will  put  it,  as  an  Aristo* 
Constitution,  openly  endeavours  to  cracy,  wholly  out  of  sight.  Begaid- 
destroy  it,  not  only  in  essence  and  less  of  the  opinions  of  this  class  or 
ooeration,  but  in  form  and  being,  that,  of  the  game»killer  or  the  game- 
Holding  these  opinions  in  the  ab-  eater^^f  the  qualified  man  or  the 
atiact^  uie  aspect  of  the  times  tesches  poacher,  we  will  inquire  into  the  com* 
%u,  that  it  is  doubly  our  duty  at  this  mon  sense  of  the  question,  and  endes- 
hour  to  act  upon  them.  Every  one  vour  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Game 
knows  that  in  late  years  the  Demo«  Laws  are  sanctioned  by  natural  and 
cracy  has  gained  procugiously  in  power  constitutional  right  and  equity,  and 
and  influence  upon  tiie  Aristocracy,  by  the  common  good  of  the  commu- 
The  greater  part  of  those  to  whom  the  nity  at  lurge.  We  know  fidl  well  that 
nation  looks  for  opinion,  inoluding  in  this  we  place  before  ourselvca  a  task 
the  leading  supporters  of  the  Mini-  alike  diflScult  and  invidious;  and  were 
sfery,  are  ssealously  labouring  to  cover  we  to  consult  our  ease  and  peace,  we 
the  latter  with  public  contempt  and  should  join  in  the  general  clamomw 
animosity,  on  the  score  of  ignorance  But  we  know  that  if  the  question  be 
and  iniquitous  motive.  In  the  news«  decided  in  the  manner  called  for  by 
papers,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  interest  of  the  whole  community 
and  even  by  a  leading  member  of  the  -*by  the  interests  of  the  poor,  as  wsU 
Ministry,  the  Upper  House  of  Par-  as  those  of  the  great — ^it  must  be  de- 
liament  has  been  held  up  to  public  dded,  not  by  prejudice,  selfishnets, 
indignation  for  discharging  its  consti-  and  delusion,  but  by  truth,  reason, 
tutional   duty.     A  war    now  rages  lustice,  and  honesty ;  and  our.  know- 

X'nst  the  Aristocracy,  the  object  of  ledge  of  this  truth  will  not  suffinr  as 

ch  is  to  degrade  it  from  its  place  to  descend  to  the  baseness  of  tiJcing 

in  society,  and  to  accomplish  its  vir-  any  other  than  the  course  we  have 

tual  annihilation  as  a  separate  £state  stated.   Happy !  thrice  happy !  would 

of  the  Realm  ;  in  this  war  it  has  to  it  be  for  our  country,  if  it  would  iiA* 

contend  singlchanded  against  the  De-  low  our  example  on  this  point ;  sod 

mocracy,  the  Press,  and  even  the  Mi-  dways,  in  regulating  its  mnltifarioas 

nistry.    If  the  latter  venture  but  spa-  interests,  act  on  a  truth  so  obvious 

ringly  on  open  offensive  measures,  and  well-established, 

its  deeds  and  the  conduct  of  its  in-  The  assailants  of  the  Game  Laws 

struments  render  it  a  principal  in  the  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the 

conflict.  one  consists  of  respectable  wcU-meaa- 

We  find  in  these  considerations  ing  men,  who  merely  seek  to  amend 

jimodant  grounds  for  not.  aUAcVVn^  ^«&(^  \jk«%>  ^Itkout  injuring  what 
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Doncetre  to  lie  the  fair  rights  of 
owners  of  game,  lliey  rather 
use  of  the  claroonr^  than  join 
The  other  consists  of  people 
ire  authors  of  the  clamour^  and 
t  demands  amount  to  the  utter 
ion  of  the  Game  Laws.  With 
,  game  is  common  property,  and 
osecutions  under  these  Laws  are 
It  and  tyrannical.  Against  the 
ilass,  we  shall  sa^  notning,  and 
uch  of  what  it  wishes  to  do,  we 
be  silent.  Whether  the  qualifi- 
I  be  properly  distributed  amidst 
^ners  and  occupiers  of  land,  is  a 
ion  which  we  shall  not  dLscuss. 
rish  to  speak  chiefly  with  refers 
to  the  grand  charge  against  the 
;  Laws — the  other  charges  are  of 
iratively  no  moment — that  they 
^e  the  poor  of  their  rights,  and 
a  prolific  source  of  demoraliza* 
ind  crime :  and  we  should  only 
se  and  weaken  our  observations 
ixing  up  with  them  dii^nuted 
I  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
e.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine 
Ives  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
ines,  actuoBy  or  practicaUy,  put 

Sthe  second  class, 
e  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we 
wo  hnportant  questions  of  pro- 
;  the  one  relates  to  the  game, 
he  other  to  the  land  on  whieh 
ime  is  found.  It  is  alleged  by 
ers  that  game  is  provided  by  na- 
and  that,  unlike  sheep,  horses, 
;  is  as  much  the  property  of  one 
as  of  another.  If  this  were  al« 
by  them  alone,  it  would  be  be- 
otice,  but  the  same  is  asserted  by 
18  of  those  who  lead  the  clamour ; 
ns  one  of  the  leading  proofs  of 
atter  that  the  Game  Laws  are 
t.  As  these  people  cannot,  like 
oachers,  shelter  themselves  un« 
le  plea  of  ignorance,  the  asser- 
uroves  very  strikingly,  that  they 

common  honesty  to  be  of  no 
I,  and  that  their  cause  is  a  very 
I  one. 

man  forms  a  part  of  his  estate 
I  preserve,  and  buys,  or  hires 
JO  procure  him  game,  with  which 
«k  it.  The  game  in  this  case 
saes  every  quality  that  law  and 
1  could  require  for  making,  not 
it,  but  all  its  offspring,  the  pro- 

t>f  this  individual.  To  argue 
vhat  a  man  buys,  or  breeds,  and 
ains  on  his  own  ground  at  a  great 
ae^  is  uo  more  his  ]>ropcrty  than 


it  is  tlurt  of  another,  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  foundations  of  all  property. '  It 
matters  not  whether  this  be  hares  and 
pheasants,  or  sheep  and  oxen.  If  a 
London  shopkeeper  buy  a  parrot,  and 
breed  in  his  garden  at  Hackney  dncka 
and  rabbits,  ne  deems  them  to  be  as 
much  his  property,  as  the  goods  in 
his  shop ;  and  were  poachers  to  poa* 
sess  themselves  of  them,  as  they  poa* 
sess  themselves  of  game,  he  would 
prosecute  them  with  as  much  leal  as 
common  thieves. 

The  preserved  grounds  in  this  conn- 
try  have  been  to  a  great  extent  stodked 
in  this  manner.  If  the  chief  part  of 
the  game  they  now  contain  have  been 
bred  on  them,  this  makes  no  difference 
on  the  head  of  property.  The  shem 
bred  by  the  farmer  are  quite  as  mucin 
his  propertv,  as  those  bought  by  him. 
This  would  answer  our  purpose,  were 
we  to  extend  the  question  -of  property 
in  game  no  farther ;  because  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  the  preserves  and  adjoining 
fields,  commonly  the  property  of  the 
same  owner,  that  the  poacher  resorts. 
He  can  find  no  game  worth  his  notice 
on  other  land.  It  is  manifest,  that  on 
the  clearest  and  soundest  principles  of 
right,  reason,  and  equity,  the  indivl* 
dual  has  an  exclusive  right  of  property 
in  the  game  which  he  buys,  or  breeds, 
and  feeds  and  retains  on  his  own  land ; 
and  that  those  who  appropriate  this 
game  to  their  own  use  without  his 
permission,  sre  as  guilty  of  robbery, 
as  they  would  be,  should  they  plunder 
the  warehouse  of  the  merdiant,  or  the 
shop  of  the  shopkeeper. 

The  law  will  not  give  the  man  who 
thus  possesses  j^me  an  exclusive  pro* 
perty  in  it,  if  it  stray  to  the  land  of 
others,  because  he  cannot  establish  its 
identity — ^because  he  cannot  prove  that 
which  is  essential  for  proving  owner- 
ship  in  everything— and  not  becanse 
his  property  in  it  is  destroyed.  When 
{^ame  cannot  be  thus  claimed  bv  the 
mdividual,  on  the  right  of  purcuaae, 
breeding,  and  maintenance,  it  clearly 
becomes  the  property  of  the  lan£ 
owners  as  a  body— of  that  body  of 
men,  who  among  them  have  borne  the 
whole  cost  of  breeding  and  maintain* 
ing  it.  Thfe  produce  of  the  land  is  the 
indisputable  right  of  the  possessors  of 
the  land,  be  it  what  it  may.  If  any 
claim  be  here  set  up  by  the  occupier 
of  land,  it  must  be  rcincml)ered  that 
he  has  no  richt  to  anything  beyond 
what  he  &iT^^vAa.\jCbleii  ^'\>^^< 
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ami  that  if  his  crops  suffer  from  game, 
his  rent  is  in  consequence  lower :  the 
landowners  praclically  buy  of  him, 
with  reduction  of  rent,  all  the  fooil  he 
supplies  to  game. 

The  Game  Laws,  therefore,  in  ma« 
king  game  property,  are  guided  by  the 

Srinciples  which  guide  other  laws  that 
uline  property — by  the  principles  of 
right,  reason,  and  equity.  On  their 
manner  of  sharing  it  to  the  individual 
landowners,  after  giving  it  to  the  body, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  at  present  to 
speak.  It  is  manifest  that,  however 
they  may  act  on  this  point,  those  who 
are  not  landowners,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  any  share.  Whether  the 
poacher  takes  game  from  preserves,  or 
from  lands  of  a  contrary  character,  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that,  in  taking  it, 
he  steals  what  is,  not  only  in  law,  but 
in  right,  reason^  and  equity,  the  pro- 
perty of  otliers.  This  we  say  is  |>er« 
fectly  clear,  if  any  such  thing  as  truth 
have  existence. 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of 
property  relating  to  game,  we  will 

Jroceed  to  the  one  relating  to  land, 
f  the  Game  J^ws  were,  according  to 
the  wish  of  many  people,  wholly  abo- 
lished, what  would  follow?  Would 
the  community  at  large  be  at  liberty 
to  kill  game  at  pleasure  ?  It  would,  if 
the  game  could  be  found  on  the  high 
roads,  bat  not  otherwise.  There  would 
be  the  law  of  trespass  in  the  wa^.  The 
abolition  would  practically  give  the 
exclusive  right  of  killing  game  to  the 
occupiers  of  land  ;  while  the  poachers, 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  poor 
generally,  would  still  be  under  legal 
prohibition.  These  occupiers  would 
suspect  every  person  they  found  on 
their  land  to  be  a  game-seeker  ;  and 
we  imagine  that  prosecutions  for  tres- 
passing would  be  more  numerous  than 
tlie  present  prosecutions  for  poaching. 
To  give,  therefore,  the  right  of  kill- 
ing game  to  the  community  at  large, 
not  only  the  Game  Laws,  but  the  law 
of  trcHi)ass  must  be  abolished.  The 
poor  man  must  not  only  have  a  right 
to  kill  game,  but  he  must  have  a  right 
to  traverse  tlie  land  of  other  men  in 
search  of  it :  The  one  right  would  be 
nominal  without  the  other.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
game,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended 
that  land  is  not  property.  J^and  is 
the  ])roperty  of  its  owner,  if  the  mcr- 
vhikiii,  the  manufacturer,  the  sho[i- 
kvopvrj  and  the  labourer,  pg^sca%a,T\>}« 


tiling  whatever  that  cuk  claim  the 
name  of  property.  This  is  perfectly 
clear ;  and  it  is  equally  dear  that,  in 
natural  right,  the  owner  of  laml  onght 
to  have  tlie  power  to  prevent  othen 
f^om  trespassing  on  it ;  without  ludi 
power,  he  would  be  deprived  of  thoK 
rights  of  property  which  are  eaiential 
for  protecting  him  from  oppresiiTe 
and  ruinous  injury. 

Were  the  right  to  kill  game  on  any 
man's  ground  at  pleasure  conferred  on 
the  nation  at  large,  the  body  of  the 
people  would  hold  that  the  season  for 
killing  game  had  neither  beginning 
nor  end.  At  any  rate,  they  would ne« 
ver  think  of  making  it  commence  lo 
late  as  the  1  st  of  September.  Through 
a  very  large  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
fanners,  on  the  average,  do  not  begio 
to  cut  their  com  until  about  the  SOth 
of  August ;  and,  through  a  large  part, 
Uiev  do  not  begin  until  about  the  doee 
of  the  same  mouth.  Were  the  right 
to  kill  game  granted  as  we  have  siid, 
tlie  first  in  the  field  would,  of  goutk, 
have  tlie  best  liope  of  success ;  and  al- 
most half  the  growing  cropa  of  the 
country  would  be  trampled  down  md 
wasted  in  the  search  for  hares  and  par- 
tridges. One  part  of  the  community 
would  thus  possess  the  power  of  dft* 
Btroying  the  property  of  tue  other  part, 
and  of  bringing  hunger  and  dirtroi 
upon  the  whole. 

Independently  of  this^  theoecupicn 
of  land  would  be  subjected  to  grievous 
losses  throughout  the  year.  At  pre- 
sent they  suffer  greatly.  The  follow- 
ers of  a  pack  of  hounas,  or  a  knot  of 
coursers,  traverse  a  farm  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  ground  is 
little  better  than  a  puddle  from  mois- 
ture. They  gallop  over  the  newly- 
sown  wheat  and  the  new  seeds ;  they 
break  down  the  fences;  they  leave 
open  the  gates;  they  set  the  sheep 
astray ;  and  fortunate  is  the  fiirmer,  if 
five  iH>unds  will  cover  the  injury  they 
do  him.  H  is  injuries  of  this  kind  would 
be  prodigiously  multiplied ;  for  be 
would  almost  be  daily  visited  by  cour- 
sing parties,  formed  by  the  ihopkeep* 
ers,  clerks,  &c,  of  towns,  who  have 
now  no  qualification.  Then  the  poor 
would  be  transformed  into  pedestrian 
sportsmen,  to  whom  everything  woiiU 
be  game  that  they  could  convert  into 
profit,  and  who  would  add  to  waste, 
robbery.  The  farmer  would  continu- 
ally have  to  bear  depredations  of  sU 
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have  laid  quite  flufficient  to 
that  according  to  every  princi- 
rightf  reason,  and  equity,  the 
I  .ind  occupiers  of  land  ought 
fe  the  power  to  prevent  other 
frotd  trespassing  on  their  land* 

Eiwer  is,  in  truth,  inseparable 
e  idea  of  property.  To  give  a 
be  liberty  of  entering  the  land 
I  neighbour  for  the  purpose  of 
;  game,  is  to  give  him  the  liber- 
ue  and  destroy  his  neighbour's 
tv:  It  is  directly  at  variance 
ail  natural    and  constitutional 

It  of  course  follows,  that  if  the 
I^ws  should  be  wholly  abolish- 
ere  must  be  laws  to  prohibit 
an  from  tresoassing  on  the  land 
ther— laws  mat,  in  their  opera« 
rould  prohibit  the  working  class* 
1  tlie  mass  of  the  population  of 
,  from  killing  game ;  or  the  own« 
d  occupiers  of  land  would  have 
property  continually  invaded^ 
f,  and  stolen  by  the  rest  of  the 
unity. 

lest  men — and  we  speak  only  to 
oen— will  need  nothing  more  to 
ice  them,  that  in  principle,  the 

Laws,  so  far  as  thev  prohibit 
from  killing  game  wno  are  not 
■  or  occupiers  of  land,  are  un« 
ible;  and  that  these  laws,  or 
of  similar  operation,  are  essen^ 
>r  preventing  one  part  of  the 
unity  from  oppressing  and  roh- 
he  other  part.  We  will  there- 
in the  next  place,  inquire  what 
ardships  those  who  are  prohi« 
fVom  killing  game,  endure  from 
ohibition. 

he  poor  man  abstain  from  the 
e  offence  of  trespassing  upon  his 
iwur's  land,  and  appropriating 
ighbour's  property,  he  will  not 
ured  by  tlie  Game  Laws.  It  is 
is  offence  that  he  is  prosecuted, 
lows  when  he  commits  it  that  it 
iolation  of  law ;  and  at  any  rate, 
served  grounds,  game  roust  dis- 
0  him  all  the  characteristics  of 
rty.  If  it  be  unjust  to  prose* 
he  poor  man  for  fiiis,  it  is  un« 
to  prosecute  him  for  stealing 
or  sheep  from  the  farmer,  and 
ies  or  drapery  from  the  shop- 
:.  It  is  unjust  to  prosecute  him 
bbing  on  the  highway.  In  each 
the  guilt  differs  only  in  degree, 
ot  in  kind :  In  respect  of  degree, 
[uito  as  great  in  poaching,  as  in 
IS  minor  thefts  hi  shops,  which 
/ervly  punished.    Tiic  jHwr  man 


has  only  to  be  honest— to  keep  bis 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing — and 
he  will  never  sura*  fmm  the  Game 
Laws.  The  compulsion  whidi  binds 
him  to  this  is  neither  hsrdship  nor 
grievance ;  it  is  the  same  compulsion 
which  binds  his  fellow-subijeets,  rich 
as  well  as  poor,  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  property. 

It  is  urged  br  the  enemies  of  the 
laws,  that  poaching  is  prompted  by 
hunger — that  tlie  poor  man  stcau 
game  to  keep  himself  and  his  family 
from  starving.  If  this  were  even  cor* 
rect,  it  would  be  a  very  worthless  apoa 
logy  for  the  guilt,  setting  aside  jus« 
tiiication ;  but  it  is  not.  Exceptions 
there  are,  but  poachers,  in  general, 
are  actuated  bv  other  motives  than 
want.  In  England  the  poor  man  has 
the  power — which  we  fervently  hope 
will  never  be  taken  from  him— of  com* 
pelling  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  to  supply  him  with  necessaries 
when  he  cannot  earn  them ;.  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  plea.  His 
possession  of  this  power  over  tlie  own* 
ers  and  occupiers  of  land,  effectually 
destroys,  even  in  lawless  necessity,  his 
right  to  rob  them.  Speaking  general* 
W,  the  poacher  takes  up  the  calling 
from  idleness,  vicious  habits,  bad  cha* 
racter,  and  the  hope  of  gain—from 
precisely  the  causes  which  make  men 
pickpockets  and  housebreakers.  He 
steals  flame  not  that  his  family  may 
eat  it,  but  to  sell  it  for  profit.  The 
plea  of  want  is  not  a  more  valid  exw 
cuse  for  him  than  it  is  for  the  most 
profligate  criminals ;  for  the  latter  can 
truly  aver,  that  their  crimes  form  their 
only  means  of  subsistence. 

With  regard  to  the  richer  part  of 
those  who  are  not  qualified  to  kill 
g^me,  it  must  be  obst-rved  tliat  the 
right,  putting  aside  a  few  exceptions 
not  worthy  of  notice,  is  not  a  mattef 
of  grace  and  privilege ;  it  is  a  thing 
of  purchase,  open  to  all  the  comma* 
nity.  Any  man,  no  matter  what  he 
is,  may  buy  what  will  qualify  him,  if 
he  have  sufficient  money.  The  rich 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman, 
can  at  all  times  qualify  himself,  if  ho 
thinks  good  to  do  so.  As  to  the  less 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  towns,  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  qualification, 
what  hardships  do  they  suffer  from 
the  Game  Laws  ?  They  are  prohibit* 
cd  from  diverting  themselves,  by  tree* 
passing  upon  the  land,  and  damaging 
and  appronriatina  the  ^ra^V^  ^1  ^«:t 
ind\\iAuaVs.  •m^\*VKv^^\A^*  'V^Q!i^ 
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arc  merdy  ilqiriTed  of  the  diversion  ;    The  bwer  otden  gcnenHy^  could  not 
for,  08  we  shall  presently  shew^  they     under  any  circumstances 


obtain  game  in  as  great  abundance^  as    game,  than  they  obtain  at  pKKDt 
they  could  obtain  it  under  any  system.        Passing  from    the  poor,  tboc  it 


The  traders  who,  while  they  can  pro-  scarcely  a  small  tradesman  in  a 
cure  a  sufficiency  of  game,  either  gra-  try  village,  who  cannot  at  preMDt,oe- 
tuitously  or  at  a  moderate  price,  rail  casionallv  obtain  gxme  gratuitously 
against  the  laws  in  question,  merely  during  tne  season,  Uirougn  friendsfam 
because  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  tres-  with  some  gamekeeper,  or  gentleman  s 
pass  upon,  waste,  and  carr^  off,  the  servant ;  or  through  some  other  meanSi 
property  of  others,  ought  m  consis-  Inhere  is  scarcely  a  farmer  who  cuiMt 
tency,  to  rail  with  equal  vehemence  obtain  it  in  the  same  way.  The  phm 
against  Uie  laws  which  prevent  their  working  farmers  have  no  wish  to  see  it 
warehouses  and  shops  from  being  en-  very  frequently  on  their  tables;  and 
tered  and  plundered  at  pleasure  by  the  the  higlier  class  of  fanners,  either  from 
oommunity  at  large.  Such  men  would  being  qualified,  or  from  their  acquaint* 
be  but  little  deserving  of  compassion,  ance  with  qualified  people,  have  it 
were  they  taught  by  depredations  on  gratuitously  in  reasonable  abundance, 
their  own  property,  to  rtspcct  that  of  Proceeding  to  the  inhabitants  of  large 
others.  places,  a  very  great  proportion  of  than 
The  Game  Laws  might  be  attacked  receive  presents  of  game  from  thdr 
with  some  justice,  if  game  ranked  country  fViends  through  the  season, 
amidst  the  necessaries,  or  leading  com-  In  every  large  place,  game  can  be 
forts  of  life,  and  if  they  were  the  sole  bought,  notwithstanding  the  laws,  at 
cause  of  keeping  it  from  the  reach  of  as  cheap  a  rate  as  could  be  expected 
the  mass  of  the  people.  But  what  is  if  the  sale  of  it  were  legalised*  Those 
the  fact  ?  No  one  will  sa^  that  it  takes  who  cannot  obtain  it  from  country 
its  place  amidst  necessaries.  It  is  not  friends,  cau  buy  it  at  about  the  tame 
eaten  with  much  relish  for  more  than  price  in  proportion,  as  poultry.  Lon« 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  In  don,  notwithstand^g  its  ononnooi 
regard  to  the  palate,  it  would  be  far  size,  is  supplied  with  it  almost  pro- 
inferior  to  beer,  mutton,  or  bacon,  if  fusely.  At  dinner  parties,  public  and 
eaten  constantly  like  them  with  merely  private,  large  and  email— even  at  the 
tlie  gravy  that  it  would  itself  yield,  snug  tavern-dinner  of  a  few  fxienda— 
The  nare  without  the  stuffing,  melted  there  is  a  course  of  game, 
butter  and  jelly ;  and  the  pheasant  or  The  population  of  England  is  at 

Eartridge  without  the  basting  with  this  moment  as  abundantly  supplied 

utter,  made-gravy,  and  bread- sauce,  with  game  throughout  all  its  classes, 

would    be    exceedingly   unpalatable,  as  it  could  expect  to  be  under  any  change 

compared  with  the  noor  man's  rasher  of  law  whatever.     There  is  not  a  mo> 

of  bacon,  saying  notliing  of  shambles'  derately  respectable  family  in  it,  whidi 

meat.     There  are  very  few   people  does  not  taste  in  every  season  as  much 

who  would  not  sooner  dine  from  a  game,  as  it  could  hope  for  from  any 

plain  joint,  than  from  game  with  all  chanj^e  whatever.    While  the  populi- 

its  necessary  adjuncts,  if  compelled  to  tion  is  thus  supplied,  it  receives  a  vait 

dine  wholly  from  one,  or  the  other,  portion  of  its  supply  witliout  trouble 

Game  appears  on  the  dinner  table  as  or  cost,  in  the  shape  of  presents.    We 

an  occasional  delicacy,  excellent  as  a  are  very  confident,  that  if  the  Game 

part  of  the  meal,  but  by  no  means  Laws  were  wholly  abolished,  an  isam 

worthy  of  being  a  constant  substitute  mense  number  of  those  who  now  have 

for  the  more  homely  fare  supplied  by  game  in  plenty,  would  never  be  aUa 

the  butcher.     From  the  high  keeping  to  taste  it ;  and  we  arc  equally  confi- 

it  requhrs,  the  taste  for  it  is  to  a  very  dent,  that  if  the  sale  of  game  were 

great  extent  an  acquired  one;  and,  legalized,  an  immense  number  of  those 

speaking  generally,  the  lower  orders  who  now  obtain  it  gratuitously,  would 

have  little  relish  for  it.  have  to  buy  it  at  a  high  price,  or  be 

Putting  this  aside,  were  game  sold  without  it. 

like  other  articles  of  food,  iu  price  The  hardships,  therefore,  which  the 

would  always  keep  it  above  the  rrach  of  Game  Laws  in  rbamty  imjHiso  upoa 

the  poor;  and  were  every  one  at  liberty  those  whom  they  disqualify,  are  the 

to  kill  it  where  he  couhl  find  it,  there  following.    They  prohibit  them  from 

9f^ould  be  none  for  cither  poor  qt  licb.  \>cvtv^  ^^it^  oC  Ucspass,  wastc^  ud 
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towards  others.  They  pro- 
tn  from  diverting  thcmBelves 
ling  game  on  the  land  of 
They  give  them  as  much 
se  of  game,  as  they  could  hope 

any  change.  They  supply 
h  an  immense  portion  of  game 
is)y.  They  enable  them  to 
ime  in  far  greater  abundance 
much  cheaper  rate,  than  they 
i  able  to  do,  were  these  laws 
I. 

cannot  be  necessary  to  prove, 
diKquallHed  ])eopIc  (\o  not  de- 
e  least  connniscration ;  and 
far  as  concerns  tlieir  indivi- 
rests,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
the  change  of  a  single  sylla- 
he   Game  Laws.     We  will 

turn  from  their  guilty  cla- 
'  the  liberty  to  oppress  and 
heir  fellow-subjects,  and  look 
laws  wholly  with  reference  to 

question  of  public  morals, 
becommittals  under  the  Game 
i  deplorably  numerous,  is  un- 
;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that, 
Boore  of  morals,  everything 
Mson  and  right  would  sanc- 
it  to  be  done  to  decrease  their 

If  we  can  trace  the  leading 
fe  shall  do  something  towards 
the  upright  and  discreet  part 
Btion  to  judge  how  far  they 
ptiblc  of  removal, 
been  given  in  evidence  before 
nt,  that  one  of  the  cauFcs  of 

is — the  lower  orders  think 
little  harm  in  stealing  game, 
they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  pro« 
This  is  true ;  but  how  ddfes  it 
that  they  profess  such  opi- 
^or  some  years,  a  large  part 
rem  has  been  heaping  every 
currility  on  the  Game  Laws, 
has  been  eagerly  repeated  by 
ion  of  the  respectable  classes 
destitute  of  the  qualification. 
*r  orders  have  been  regularly 
aany  of  the  newspapers  and 
tters,  that  game  is  not  pro- 
nd  that  to  punish  them  for 
18  to  persecute  and  oppress 
rhey  have  oeen  told  by  such 
I  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
sacrificed  by  the  Game  Laws 
amusements  of  the  great. 
7r  they  have  been  prosecuted 
ese  laws,  they  have  seen  the 
on  held  up  to  public  hatred, 
g  alike  unjust  and  tyrannical, 
lis  is  looked  at,  no  one  will 


marvel  that  they  think  as  we  have 
stated.  ItwooldbemarveUouaifthey 
thought  differently. 

Various  other  tnings  have  conspired 
to  confbm  them  in  the  belief.  In  late 
years  an  ostentatious  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  honour  has 
made  alarming  progress  in  almost 
every  class  of  society.  Under  the  spo* 
cious  pretence  of  serving  science  and 
philosfiphy,  a  very  large  and  influcn* 
tial  part  of  the  press  has  covered  every* 
thing  with  slander  and  ridicule  that 
constitutes  the  source  of  individual 
intqvrity.  Leading  men  in  the  legis* 
lature  have  made  it  a  kind  of  merit  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  personal  inte« 
rest.  In  the  trading  world,  fraud  and 
cheating  have  become  things  to  be 
boasted  of;  and  the  honest  man  is 
laughed  at  as  a  simpleton  unfit  forbu* 
siness.  Amid.st  servants,  petty  piU 
fering  is  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  duty;  and  nothing  is  held  to 
be  the  property  of  their  employera> 
save  such  tnings  as  cannot  safely  be 
stolen.  Through  a  very  large  part  of 
society,  dishonest  actions  are  spoken 
of  with  half-excusing  half- praising 
levity,  which  insinuates  very  plainly 
that  those  who  commit  them  are  ex« 
ceedingly  managing,  clever  people. 
Conscience  has  now  lost  its  autnonty, 
and  men  are  only  honest  in  so  far  as 
that  imperfect  power.  Law,  can  com* 
pel  them  to  be  so.  All  this  has  had 
Its  full  effect  amidst  the  lower  orders. 
In  addition,  the  latter  have  had  every* 
thing  taught  them  that  was  calculated 
to  destroy  their  respect  for  law  and 
subordination.  They  have  been  taught 
that  they  are  not  merely  the  cqujJs, 
but  the  superiors  of  the  higher  classes 
—that  the  authority  exercised  over 
them  by  their  masters  is  a  usurpation— 
that  the  magistrates  are  tyrants — that 
the  laws  which  coerce  thtm  are  unjust 
•^and  that  the  great  trample  on  their 
rights,  and  strip  them  of  what  is  their 
property. 

Every  man  who  has  had  the  means 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with- 
the  lower  classes,  will  testify,  that,  in 
late  years,  a  most  lamentable  relaxa* 
tion  has  taken  place  in  their  principles 
of  honesty,  with  regard  not  only  to 
game,  but  to  all  kinds  of  property ; 
and  he  will  testify  farther,  that  it  nas* 
been  in  a  great  degree  produced  by 
what  we  have  stated. 

What  would  be  a  remedy  here  must 
be  obviguB  to  c\wnj  owe*  \a\  ^^  v*>* 
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of  the  nrett  to  ivhidi  we  hiTe  alluded 
•prak  the  words  of  tnith  and  integri- 
ty— let  it  teach  honesty,  obedience  to 
law,  reverence  of  constituted  authori- 
ties^ and  respect  of  superiors ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  let  it  cease  from  teaching 
the  reverse.  Let  the  wealthy  part  of 
the  people  of  towns,  who  are  not  quo* 
lifted  to  kill  game>  learn  that  thcoro- 
perty  of  others  ought  to  be  held  as 
sacred  as  their  own.  If  they  cannot 
be  taught  this  by  justice,  let  them  be 
taught  it  by  the  fact,  that  by  multi* 
plying  poacners  in  the  country,  they 
multiply  all  kinds  of  robbers  around 
their  own  dwellin^^s.  Let  the  great 
in  all  things  manifest  the  high  and 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour  becoming 
their  station.  Let  that  part  of  socie« 
ty  which  gives  feeling  and  tone  to  the 
other,  prove  by  wc  rd  and  action  that 
it  is  honest,  not  from  compulsion,  but 
from  duty — from  pride— from  reli- 
gion ;  and  let  it  add  to  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  hw  on  knavery,  the 
more  terrible  punishment  of  its  own 
reprobation  and  abhorrence.  And  let 
the  lower  orders  be  duly  instructed  in 
both  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of 
religion  and  morals. 

Legislation  could  do  nothing  on  this 
pdnt,  but  individual  efforts  might  do 
much.  A  few  eloquent  speeches  in 
Parliament  might  be  highly  beneficial 
in  stemming  pernicious  opinion,  and 
stirring  up  exertion  through  the  coun- 
try. The  lower  orders  must  no  longer 
be  worked  upou  by  incentives  to,  and 
justifications  of,  poaching ;  they  must 
be  convinced  that  game  is  property, 
and  that  the  stealing  of  it  is  a  crime 
in  religion,  as  well  as  in  law ;  and  they 
must  be  further  convinced  that  disho- 
nesty of  all  kinds  is  despicable  and 
wicked,  as  vrell  as  unlawful.  Laws  are 
of  small  worth  when  they  have  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  interest,  but  with 
opinion.  If  the  feeling,  that  knavery 
h  innocent  whenever  it  can  escape  the 
laws,  prevail,  the  utter  annihilation  of 

re  and  Game  Laws  would  only  ren- 
general  property  more  insecure, 
without  diminishing  the  mass  of  crime 
and  depravity. 

While  the  lower  orders  have  thus 
been  made  poachers  in  principle,  their 
temptations  to  become  so  in  practice 
have  been  in  various  ways  prodigious- 
ly multiplied.  In  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  preserves,  and  the  quantity 
of  game,  have  been  greatly  iucrcaseu. 
How  fur  game  has  been  iu\ilu\Aie^  Vu 


and  around  the  prenrved  gnmndsy 
ma^  be  judged  or  by  the  aeomiils 
which  frequently  appear  in  the  pafaUc 
prints,  of  the  quantity — we  will  net  ssy 
killed,  but  murderea— in  a  few  boon 
by  two  or  three  oualified  sportsmeiu 
We  fear  we  have  liere  misapplied  the 
term  sportsman.  We  doubt  muefa  whe- 
ther the  man  w  ho  sh  oots  hdres  is  worthy 
the  name  of  sportsman,  unless  he  can 

Jirove  that  he  cannot  keep  his  saddle  on 
eaping  a  three- foot  ditch,  or  even  at  a 
gentle  canter.  But  this  matter  we  are 
not  obliged  to  discuss.  As  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  there  is  not  much 
poaching;  in  parts  where  game  has  bat 
little  shelter,  and  no  keeper.  In  then 
a  wire  may  be  occasionally  act ;  or  if 
a  hare  chance  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  an  un(jualified  person,  it  is  pret^ 
sure  of  bemg  picked  up  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  called  rcgniir 
poaching,  because  there  is  not  game  ti 
Keep  a  poacher  from  starving.  But  in 
and  around  the  preserves,  the  poadier 
can  find  a  certain  supply  of  game;  he 
can  make  his  calling.  Dating  the  nsks 
created  by  law,  a  st^y  and  profitable 
one. 

In  tlic  second  plaee,  the  populatioa 
of  towns  baa  been  much  inrreased. 
Merchants,  manufacturers, and  trades* 
men,  have  abandoned  the  plain  and 
homely  habits  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  become  luxurious  in  their  man- 
ner of  living.  A  taste  for  ridi  and  cs« 
travagant  cookery  has  beoome  fashion* 
able  and  general  anaong  them.  The 
consumers  of  game  have  thus  been 
greatly  multiplied.  A  vast  incresse 
has  generally  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  hucksters  and  petty  carriers  be- 
tween towns  and  villages ;  and  they 
are  generally  dealers  in  game.  Coaches 
have  been  increased  in  number,  and  the 
guards  arc  dealers  in  game.  The  tetlofi 
has  been  spread  in  large  places,  that  if 
the  law  can  be  avoided,  it  is  as  innoornt 
and  laudable  to  buy  and  sell  game  ai 
any  tiling  else.  The  system  of  poachy 
ing,  smuggling,  and  the  like,  by  mesw 
of  organized  bodies  acting  in  connexion 
in  different  parts,  and  having  capitsl, 
receptacles,  and  everything  neoesniy 
for  carrying  on  their  operations  with 
success  on  the  latest  scale,  has  read* 
ed  a  height  wholly  unknown  in  for- 
mer times. 

The  lower  orders,  therefore,  afVrr 
being  taught  that  poaching  is  morally 
innocent,  have  had  their  means  ot' 
killing  ^m^  mx^xxV)  vci^oKaacd  by  tk- 
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^cation  of  jresenreB  and  game. 
lie  meiDB  ot  selling'  game  to  anj 
y  at  a  good  price,  nave  been  put 

their  reaoi  by  the  causes  we 
tated. 
I  now^  what  would  be  a  remedy 

We  are  not  disposed  to  say  a 
igainst  the  additional  preserves, 
efibrts  to  multiply  game  in  the 
m  generally.  We  have  a  mar« 
dy  strong  liking  for  doing  what 
ise  with  our  own  property  ;  and 
r  we  should  not  long  be  gratified 
I  point,  were  the  control  of  other 
property  to  be  taken  from  them. 
tway  the  right  of  the  rich  to  pro« 
hat  they  please  on  their  estates, 
e  right  of  the  poor  to  produce 
hey  please  in  their  gardens  must 
How.  Were  wc  inclined  to  stock 
icres  of  our  own  land  with  game 

own  buying,  or  breeding,  we 
,  make  a  thousand  wry  faces  on 
irobibited  from  doing  so,  on  the 
I  that  it  would  encourage  poach- 
uch  a  prohibition  would  not  be 
more  justifiable  than  one  which 

prohibit  merchants,  shopkccp-i 
B.  from  keeping  goods  iii  their 
mses,  shops,  and  dwellings,  and 
oing  abroad  with  money  in  their 
,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
age  housebreaking  and  the  pick- 
pockets. So  far  as  regards  tncft, 
owner  has  as  mucn  right  to 
arcs  and  partridges,  as  he  has  to 
heep  and  horses,  on  his  land, 
t  as  much  right  to  keep  game  on 
he  cotton-manufacturer  has  to 
Dttons  in  his  warehouse,  or  as 
ocer  has  to  keep  sugar  in  his 
)r  as  the  private  family  has  to 
lairs  and  tables  in  its  residence. 
he  duty  of  the  law  to  protect 
ty  from  robbers,  but  not  to  an« 
e  it,  to  diminish  their  number, 
ihibit  the  landowner  from  breed- 
ne,  in  order  to  prevent  poach- 
rald  be  to  rob  him  by  law  of  his 

in  order  that  poachers  might 
ilawfally  rob  him  of  his  goods : 
Id  be,  to  make  the  law  the  w(nrst 
[danderers. 

la  far  we  speak  on  the  sacred, 
ructible  rights  of  property  ;  but 
ling  may  be  said  on  other 
la  in  favour  of  the  preserves.  To 
;ter,  the  community  is  indebted 
plentiful,  and  to  a  great  extent 
tons  supply  of  game.  Let  them 
troyed,  and  to  the  mass  of  the 
«  XXII. 
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populatkni  game  will  be  practically  de« 
stroyed ;  it  will  be  comparativay  so 
scarce  and  rare,  that  the  eating  of  it 
will  of  necessity  be  confined  to  tne  ae* 
lect  few.  The  game  to  be  fonnd  in 
parts  where  it  is  not  protected,  only 
supplies  the  consumption  of  those  who 
kill  it ;  it  yields  no  surplus  worth  no* 
ticing  aa  presents  for  friends.  Were 
the  mass  of  the  population  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  game,  it  would  sufier  oon« 
siderably  on  the  score  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment ;  and  it  would  suffer  great* 
ly  on  another  point  of  much  more  im* 
portance.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
game  at  present  consumed,  must  ope« 
rate  largely  in  diminishing  the  con* 
sumption,  and  consequently  keeping 
down  the  price,  of  shambles  meat  and 
poultry. 

The  argument,  that  field-sports  have 
a  leading  share  in  causing  the  rich  and 
great  to  spend  part  of  the  year  on  their 
estates,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
empire,  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  re* 
peat  it.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  ita 
force,  as  we  have  on  different  occa* 
sions,  when  speaking  of  Ireland,  point* 
cd  out  the  benefits  which  flow  fhmi 
the  residence  of  the  landlord  amidst 
his  tenants. 

W-bile  we  are  hostile  to  the  adoo* 
tion  of  any  measure,  having  for  its  od- 
jcct  to  restrict  the  landowners  in  the 
breeding  of  game,  wc  are  likewise  hoc^ 
tile  to  the  granting  of  the  privilege  of 
killing  game  to  the  community  at 
large.  That  is  a  wicked  and  misera* 
ble  argument  which  says,  your  lawa 
cannot  prevent  poachers  from  robbing 
the  lanaowner,  therefore  make  it  law* 
ful  for  them  to  rob  him :  you  cannot 
prevent  theft,  therefore  legalize  it.  We 
know  not  what  more  atrocious  wrong 
could  be  done  to  a  man,  than  to  give 
the  whole  nation  the  liberty  of  plun* 
dcring  him,  merely  because  the  lawa 
cannot  prevent  a  iMirt  of  it  from  doing 
so.  In  justice  and  equity,  a  man  haa 
no  more  right  to  enter  the  land  of 
others  for  the  puipose  of  carrying  off 
their  game,  than  he  has  to  enter  the 
diops  and  hoosea  of  others  for  the  par* 
pose  of  carrying  off  their  goods. 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  gnmnd 
formed  by  the  sacred  and  indestmo* 
tible  rights  of  property,  that  we  pro- 
test against  the  univernl  qualification. 
The  Litter  would  soon  nearly  exter- 
minate game,  and  thereby  produce  the 
conseqoencet  we  have  already  stated. 
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The  great  induoemeut  of  lAndlords  to 
live  on  their  estates  would  he  destroy* 
cd.  The  occupiers  of  Und  would  be 
■uhjected  to  the  waste  and  depreda- 
tions we  noticed  at  the  commencement 
of  our  paper,  not  to  their  own  grievous 
injury  only,  hut  to  tliat  of  the  whole 
community.  In  regard  to  the  lower 
ordeirs,  they  would  rank  amidst  the 
grearest  sufferers.  The  temptntions  of 
difieeent  kinds  would  be  sufficient  to 
maks  them  in  general  game-seekers. 
The  upply  of  game  would  not  support 
them  and  they  would  carry  home 
fence>  for  fuel,  destroy  plantations, 
and  s^al  poidtry,  and  everything  they 
could  reach.  Nothing  could  be  oetter 
calculated  for  making  the  lower  classes 
idle,  dissolute,  dishonest,  and  lawless, 
than  the  liberty  for  them  to  range 
through  every  man's  grounds  at  plea- 
Bure,  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
game.  Such  liberty  would  produce 
demoralization  and  crime,  prosecutions 
and  committals,  infinitely  beyond  the 
worst  that  is  alleged  against  tl\e  Game 
Laws. 

The  only  remedial  measures,  there- 
fore, that  right,  justice,  equity,  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  commu« 
nity  will  sanction,  are,  measures  that 
will  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
lower  orders  from  killing  game  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  stlUng  it  on  the 
other. 

Common  sense  shews  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  preserves  and  a<ljoining 
lands  ought  to  dc  watched  in  the  most 
effective  and  rigid  manner.  It  has 
been  stated  in  evidence  before  Parlia« 
ment,  that  in  a  preserve,  which  was  so 
watched,  there  was  scarcely  any  poach- 
ing.  Here  is  proof  added  to  reason. 
The  certainty  that  he  cannot  attempt 
to  steal,  without  being  detected,  will 
make  the  thief  an  honest  man ;  and 
it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
poacher.  Convince  the  lower  orders 
that  they  cannot  attempt  to  kill  game 
without  being  caught  and  punished, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  poaching. 

On  this  point,  a  great  deal  ought  to 
be  done.  Many  preserves  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  watched  at  all.  A  keeper 
is  appointed ;  he  strolls  through  them 
in  tne  day  to  kill  a  little  game  for  his 
master  or  himself,  and  keep  people 
from  trespassing,  who  are  m  small 
danger  of  doing  so ;  but  he  sleeps 
soundly  during  the  ni^t,  when  his 
care  ia  the  most  needed,  and  his  ob« 
}€Ci  is,  rather  to  punish  poachers  by 


law  after  they  haye  carried  away  the 
same,  than  to  prevent  them  Iram  ta- 
king it  In  a  case  like  this»  theie  ii 
yery  little  done  in  the  way  of  freem- 
Hon,  as  far  as  regards  the  lower  or- 
ders ;  and  the  latter  have  the  donees 
of  escape  greatly  in  their  favour :  a 
moderate  share  of  dexterity  and  eaii- 
tion  will  secure  them  from  detectuo, 
and  this  operates  as  a  powerful  temp* 
tation  to  lead  them  to  the  crime. 

The  owners  of  rabbit  warrens  efS« 
ciently  watch  their  warrens  by  night, 
and  what  they  do  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  owners  of  game  preserves.  Not 
only  the  preserves,  but  the  adjoining 
fields,  in  so  fisir  as  they  present  any 
strong  temptation  to  the  poacher, 
ought  to  be  so  watched.  A  man 
ought  to  protect  his  property  aa  hx 
as  possible  from  theft,  to  have  a  fair 
claim  on  the  law  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  may  steal  it.  On  a  mat* 
ter  bearing  so  largely  on  public  mo« 
rals,  the  owners  of  preserves  shonU 
be — and  strict  justice  would  sanction 
it — compelled  by  law  to  watch  doly 
their  property,  at  their  own  expense. 
The  mode  should  not  be  left  to  their 
own  discretion,  but  should  be  defined 
by  law.  The  people  appointed  to 
watch  should  be,  in  the  object  of  their 
appointment,  what  the  watchmen  of 
towns  are ;  they  should  be  appointed 
to  deter,  rather  than  to  detect— to  pre* 
vent  crime,  rather  than  to  bring  it  to 
punishment. 

In  addition  to  this^  the  Government 
should  do  its  utmost  to  break  up  the 
organized  gangs  of  the  more  desperate 
poachers:  this  should  not  be  left  whol- 
ly to  the  ordinary  Magistracy.  When- 
ever the  existence  of  such  a  gang  should 
be  discovered,  active  police  offioen 
should  be  sent  from  London  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information  respecting 
its  members,  and  to  watch  its  motionSi 
Such  oflicers  would  find  litUe  difiicoltf 
in  possessing  themselves  of  what  would 
bring  it  to  justice. 

The  punishment  for  killing  gsme 
ought  to  be  rendered  more  discrimi- 
nating. Labourers  who  occasionally 
kill  a  hare  when  it  is  thrown  in  their 
way,  while  they  are  following  their 
occupation,  but  who  do  not  make  s 
practice  of  it,  or  do  it  for  profit,  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  leniently.  On  con- 
viction, the  character  and  habiu  of  a 
poor  man  should  be  taken  into  ae« 
count,  and,  in  •  case  like  thia,  he 
should  only  be  called  on  for  a  small 
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ithin  his  power  to  pay.  Such  a 
poukl  very  probably  deter  him 
touching  game  in  future ;  it 
do  little  injury  to  his  character^ 
me  to  his  morals.  But  to  im« 
fine  on  him  which  he  could  not 
rouM  be  in  reality  to  send  him 
ion ;  and  this^  in  all  probability, 
make  him  a  confirmed  poacher, 
lonment  to  the  poor  man  is  the 
ction  of  his  character,  and  it  is 
:en  the  destruclion  of  his  morals 
se.  The  loss  of  character  is  of 
sufficient  to  convert  many  men 
Uains.  Punishment  for  all  kinds 
Dcea  ought,  for  the  sake  of  both 
ers  and  society,  to  spare  charac- 
the  utmost,  where  it  has  not 
already  destroyed.  Offenders, 
ill  game  regularly  for  the  sake 
fit,  ought  to  be  more  severely 
led  on  their  first  conviction. 
tie  hardened,  incorrigible  poach« 

0  is  convicted  again  and  again 
i  lame  ofience,  is  far  more  wor« 
transportation  than  many  of  the 
all  are  who  undergo  the  punish- 

He  corrupts  the  innocent,  not 
J  example,  but  by  precept  and 
ion :  it  is  men  like  him  who  per« 
e  and  multiply  the  race  of  ha- 
poachers.  A  man's  honesty  in 
hing  vanishes,  the  moment  he 
to  follow  poaching  as  a  regular 
;  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Fear 
eep  him  for  a  few  weeks  from 
n-roost,  and  for  a  few  months 
stealing  everything  he  can  lav 
nds  on,  but  afterwards  he  will 
meral  thief.  Regular  poaching 
men  to  this ;  they  can  only  sub- 
it  for  part  of  the  year,  and  they 
n  compelled  by  their  loss  of  cha« 
and  idle  habits,  to  draw  their 
:ence  from  general  dishonesty, 
ry  hardened  poacher  who  might 
isported,  there  would  be  trans* 
a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of 
;  every  kind  of  theft. 
le  members  of  such  gangs  as  we 
leicribed,  and  all  incorrigible 
srs,  are,  on  conviction,  to  be 

1  loose  again  upon  society  after  a 
of  imprisonment,   one  of  the 

I  sources  of  poaching  must  be 
id ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  lead- 
rt  of  vice,  profligaey,  and  gene* 
avery,  must  be  retained.  Oar 
is,  that  under  the  Game  Laws  at 
tj  the  least  guilty  ofibnders  ro- 
i  panishmcnt  which  is  rendered 
tive^  and  sometimes  worsc^  by 
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its  severity;  whik  the  most  foSLty 
ones  receive  a  punishment,  which  ui 
rendered  ineflfbctive  by  its  leniency. 
We  speak  wholly  with  reference  to 
the  lower  orders. 

On  turning  to  the  means  for  pre- 
venting the  lower  classes  iVom  selling 
game,  we  are  met  by  the  great  ques*' 
tion--Shall  the  general  sale  of  game' 
be  legalized  ?  Our  opinion,  notwith* 
standing  the  manifold  difficulties  which 
beset  the  question,  is  in  favour  of  the 
sale.  We  have  advocated  the  breed* 
ing  and  protecting  of  game,  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large;  and  while  we 
insist  that  the  great  portion  of  the 
community,  which  possesses  no  land, 
ought  to  Ins  prohibited  from  trespass* 
ing  on  the  land  of  others  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  killing  game,  we  must  main* 
tain  that  it  ought  to  have  a  right  in 
law  to  buy  game,>if  this  could  be  grant* 
ed  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of 
the  other  portion.  Game  ought  to  be 
produced  like  com,  cattle,  and  the  ge^ 
neral  produce  of  land,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  population ;  it  ought  to 
be  property,  and  it  ought  to  be  mo* 
tecred  by  the  laws  of  property ;  but, 
like  other  property,  it  should  be  mat* . 
ter  of  sale  and  purchase.  Most  spe* 
cial  and  cogent  reasons  might  make 
it  an  exception,  but  none  such  exist* 
The  plea,  that  to  legalise  the  sale, 
woula  be  to  increase  poaching,  would 
have  great  weight,  if  supportai  by  ac* 
tual  demonstration  ;  but  still  it  would 
be  insufficient.  The  laws  ought  to 
aid  to  the  utmost  the  possessors  of 
game,  as  well  as  the  possessors  of  other 
kinds  of  property,  in  protecting  their 
property  from  theft ;  but  it  ought  to 
make  no  distinction  in  their  favour. 
To  protect  their  game,  by  prohibiting 
those  from  buying  game  wno  have  no 
other  means  of  procuring  it,  is  an  in* 
vasion  of  the  faur  rights  of  the  latter, 
which  cannot  be  defended. 

We  speak  thus  on  abstract,  equita* 
ble  right ;  but  our  belief  is,  that  the 
legalisation  would  tend  materially  to 
diminish  poaching. 

At  present,  game  is  sold  in  most 
lai^  places,  and  JNurtly  through  the 
instrumentality  or  the  landowners. 
The  man  practically  sells  his  game, 
who  exchanges  it  with  his  fishmonger 
for  fish.  The  population,  on  the  whole, 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  game.  The 
poadien  can  now  sell  at  a  good  prioo 
—at  a  higher  price  than  tbey  would 
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be  likely  to  obtain  if  the  sale  were  1e« 
oal — all  Uie  some  tlicy  can  procure. 
When  this  is  the  caie,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  lawful  sale  would  increase 
poaching.  If  ^e  legalization  would 
mcreaae  the  demand  for  game,  raise 
its  price,  and  enable  the  poacher  to 
sell  more  of  it  than  he  can  sell  at  pre- 
■entj  it  would  doubtlessly  have  tlie  ef- 
fect feared  by  those  who  oppose  it ; 
but,  in  our  judgment^  it  would  ope- 
rate differently. 

That  part  of  the  community  which 
ia  prohibited  from  killing  game  is  at 
preaent  plentifully  supplied  with  it. 
A  vast  part  of  its  supply  it  receives 
ffratuitously ;  and  the  remainder  it 
buys  at  a  price  which  will  not  admit 
of  reduction.    Were  the  sale  of  gome 
legalized,  a  large  portion  of  that  which 
ia  now  given  away  would  be  sold,  and 
the  consumption  of  many  of  the  game- 
eaters  would  be  thereby  considerably 
leduoed.  This,  and  the  fact  that  game 
ia  at  present  regularly,  though  not 
openly,  sold  at  as  low  a  price  as  it 
eould  be  brought  to  market  for,  de« 
monstrate  to  us  that  the  legalization 
would  not  increase  the  consumption. 
If  the  consumption  should  not  be  in- 
creased, there  is  no  danger  that  the 
atock  of  the  owner  would  be  reduced. 
At  present,  those  who  sell  game  in 
large  places,  putting  out  of  sight  a  few 
of  the  London  dealers,  have  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  poachers  for  supplies. 
They  are  the  people  who  make  poach- 
ing a  regular  and  profitable  trade — 
who  give  to  the  poachers  existence  and 
employment.    To   them  the  village 
hucksters  and  carriers,  the  coach-peo- 
ple, the  heads  of  poadiing- gangs,  &c. 
apply  for  instructions  and  a  market. 
Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  to  give  them  the  power  to  receive 
their  game  from  the  owners,  instead 
of  the  stealers  of  it,  would  be  a  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  poadi- 
ing.    The  landowners  could  supply 
them  with  all  they  could  sell ;  and 
the  former,  as  they  set  no  vaJue  on 
their  game  in  respect  of  money,  would 
drive  the  poacher  out  of  the  market 
by  underselling  him.   The  dealers  by 
contract  or  otherwise  could  buy  game 
in  abundance  of  the  landowners,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  poacher  could 
afford  to  take. 

To  give  effect  to  this^  the  land- 
owners ought  to  sell  the  game  to  the 
dealers,  which  they  now  give  away, 
And  they  sliould  make  a  point  of  kci.'\u 
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ing  the  latter  plcnttfuUy  nppliad. 
They  would  experience  no  harddiip, 
or  loss  from  dmng  so ;  the  only  suf- 
ferers would  be  the  town-grumUen, 
who  now  dedaim  fnrioualj  against  the 
kws,  while  they  are  eating  game  in 
abundance  which  they  obtain  gratui- 
tously. We  shoidd  rejoice  mightily  to 
see  these  people  doomed  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  having  to  buy  their  game. 
The  k'galization  vrouul,  we  think, 
operate  very  beuefidally  in  giving  to 
game  the  character  of  property,  in  the 
eyes  of  both  the  lower  orders  and  the 
community  at  large.      Because  the 
owner  of  it  does  not  convert  it  into 
money  and  income,  it  is  thought  to  be 
of  no  value  to  him  ;  it  is  thought  there 
is  no  harm  in  steding  it,  because  he 
suffers  no  pecuniary  losa  from  the 
theft — because  he  only  loses  what  he 
would  otherwise  give  away.     To  give 
game  pccnniary  value  in  respect  of  its 
owner — to  cause  him  to  make  it  hke 
sheep,  oxen,  &c.,  a  regular  aource  of 
income, — would  give  it  in  the  pub- 
he  eye  the  characteristic  oi  property, 
which  it  seems  to  lack,  and  tend  much 
to  diminish  the  odium  which  attaches 
to  prosecutions  under  the  Game  Jjlws, 

In  a  part  of  the  season^  the  Metro- 
polis is  in  some  degree  supplied  witli 
game  from  abroad ;  the  legalization 
would  have  a  benefidal  effect  in  en- 
larging this  foreign  supply. 

As  to  the  licensing  of  the  game- 
dealers,  we  doubt  ita  wisdom.  It 
would,  we  fear,  form  them  into  s 
combination,  which  would  narrowly 
supply,  ond  keep  up  prices  so,  as  to 
afibi-d  encouragement  to  poaching.  It 
is,  wc  believe,  the  custom  with  the 
Isrge  fruiterers,  fishmongers,  and  other 
dealers  in  perishable  goods,  to  sell  the 
inferior  articles  they  select  from  lots, 
and  the  best  which  will  keep  no  loDf;- 
er,  to  the  petty  shops,  and  the  people 
who  cry  goods  through  the  streets,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate ;  by  this  a  vast  por- 
tion of  good  food  is  saved  fh>m  utter 
waste ;  and  a  vast  portion  of  what,  in 
tile  first  hands  are  delicadea  to  be  pro* 
cured  only  by  the  rich,  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  part  of 
the  community.  If  the  game-deakn 
were  licensed,  they  would  not  resort 
to  this  system ;  and  sooner  than  sell 
their  inferior  and  ovcrkcpt  game  by 
retail  at  a  low  rate,  they  would  waste 
it  to  keep  up  thdr  prices.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  would  have  no  regu- 
lar demand  for  inferior  game.    The 
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■tale  pouUnr^  flih,  &&>  fgetB  into  con-    to  leave  him  a  profit.  Should  labonien 


muDpliony  became  it  is  not  only  aent 
to  tnie  amall  shops  in  every  part^  but 
hawked  about  from  door  to  door. 
Were  inferior  game,  and  such  as  would 
keep  no  longer,  sent  about  in  this 
manner^  it  would  prevent  poached 

Sine  from  finding  a  market  amidst 
e  poorer  buyers. 

G«ue  roignt  be  sold  without  li- 
eense;  and  the  license  might  after- 
wards be  resorted  to  without  difficult 
tj,  if  thought  necessary. 

The  idea  of  giving  the  qualification, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  occupiers 
or  land,  is,  we  think,  liable  to  very 
atrong  objections.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  in  some  degree  hunting 
mad ;  and  to  give  the  qualification  to 
the  fanner  who  lives  constantly  amidst 
game,  would  be,  wc  fear,  to  make  bim 
a  regular  sportsman,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  hia  businesi.  Moderate  re- 
creation is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  all, 
but  there  are  not  many  people,  and  in 
these  times  there  are  certainly  but  few 
larmers,  who  can  afford  any  large 
ahare  of  it  The  qualification  would 
bring  ita  train  of  expenses  upon  the 
fSuner,  as  well  as  take  his  attention 
fhmi  his  business.  He  would  be  obli- 
ged to  ride  something  making  an  ap- 
proadi  to  a  hunter — ^lic  would  need 
Ilia  greyhounds  and  pointers,  in  all 
probability  crack  ones— he  would  find 
It  desirable  to  have  his  coursing  and 
ahooting  parties,  which  would  eat  and 
drink  witii  him  various  things  besides 
game^  and  he  would  have  to  attend 


think  good  to  pilfer  came  from  nekjhfi 
bouring  preserves,  they  would  finain 
him  a  customer,  who  would  buy  all 
they  could  procure  without  aaking  any 
questions.  He  would  thus  practieallyy 
if  not  in  terms,  incite  labourers  to  rab 
preserves ;  he  would  in  efl^KSt  giva 
employment  to  poachers,  and  be  the 
broker  between  them  and  the  town 
dealers.  The  more  respectable  and 
wealthy  farmers  would  not  do  this, 
but  there  would  be  some  in  every  pa- 
rish who  would  do  it ;  a  single  one  in 
a  parish  would  be  sufficient  to  oonnpt 
the  labourers  around  him. 

As  we  wish  to  look  at  the  Game 
Laws  solely  with  reference  to  pnUie 
morals,  it  is  riot  necessary  for  us  to 
examine  other  changes  in  them  which 
have  been  advocated.  Whether  the 
qualification  ought,  or  ought  noly  to 
be  lowered,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  • 
reduction  of  it,  would  not  abate,  either 
the  clamour,  or  poaching.  Thia  ia  • 
minor  matter  wnich  interests  in  but 
a  small  degree  the  public.  We  wfll, 
however,  say  a  word  on  diminishins 
the  odium  which  haa  been  niaea 
against  these  laws. 

It  would  be  of  some  benefit,  if  the 
law  of  trespass  were  in  general  more 
rigidly  enforced.  If  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  do  not  guard  their 
right  on  this  point,  they  are  in  danger 
of  losing  it.  Killing  game,  gathering 
nuts,  &c.  &c.  are  now  spoken  of,  as 
though  the  nation  at  largo  had  a  dear 
right  to  enter  any  man's  land  at  plea** 


the  coursing  and  shooting  parties  of    sure ;  and  if  the  right  of  the  owner  or 


bis  friends.  Then  the  farmers  of  a 
parish  would  be  generally  at  logger- 
heads, and  not  seldom  at  law,  on  ac- 
count of  trespassing  on  each  other's 
lands  and  killing  each  other's  game. 
The  opinion  that  qualifying  the  far- 
mer would  have  a  material  effect  in 
proventing  poaching,  is,  we  believe. 


occupier  to  prevent  it  be  not  directly 
questioned,  his  exerdse  of  it  is  pra&> 
tically  proclaimed  to  be  a  grievooi 
wrong.  If  the  poacher  were  m  many 
cases  prosecuted  for  the  trespass  rather 
than  for  stealing  the  game ;  or  if  the 
trespass  were  made  a  prominent  part 
of  his  offence,  the  prosecution  would 


an  erroneous  one.    Should  the  quali-  •  appear  to  be  in  a  larger  degree  sane- 


fication  be  thus  given,  and  the  sale  of 
game  be  legalized,  the  body  of  farmers 
would  make  game  a  source  of  revenue, 
like  com  and  live-stock ;  this  might 
lead  tiiem  to  prevent  poaching  on  their 
own  land,  but  it  would  be  calculated 
to  make  Uiem  encourage  it  elsewhere. 
A  fanner  would  be  a  seller  of  game  to 
the  town  dealers ;  and  he  would  sell, 
not  only  what  he  coidd  kill  on  his 
land,  but  what  he  could  buy  of  poach- 
ers, if  he  could  buy  of  them  at  a  rate 


tioned  by  justice  to  the  damoorerf. 
If  those  appointed  to  watch  preaerrea 
could  easily  bring  to  justice  all  trea* 
pssers  they  might  find  in  the  adjoin* 
mg  fields  who  could  not  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  this  would  do 
something  towards  the  prevention  of 
poaching.  If  the  owners  and  oocopicia 
of  land  were  to  bring  fully  and  firmly 
before  the  nation,  not  only  thdr  right 
to  prevent  othcra  from  trespasaing  on 
their  land,  but  the  necessity  lor  wir^ 
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exercise  of  it,  UiiB  would  contribute 
towaidt  abating  the  clamour  against 
the  Grame  Laws. 

The  odium  and  clamour  might  be 
very  largely  diminished  by  Parliament 
witnout  the  aid  of  legislation.  In 
late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
amidst  our  rulers  and  legislators  to 
MlSect  to  fear,  and  court>  and  indulge 
the  multitude.  This  has  been  carried 
80  far,  that  the  rights  of  the  upper 
classes  are  put  aside,  as  things  not  to 
be  named  without  producing  mis« 
chief ;  while  the  worst  crimes  of  the 
lower  classes  are  spoken  of,  as  tilings 
perfectly  excusable,  on  the  ground  of 
porerty  and  ignorance.  The  most 
guilty  outcry  that  can  be  raised  in  fa- 
vour of  the  working  orders  against 
the  rich  and  great,  is  practically  ad- 
mitted to  be  true;  and  non-compli- 
ance with  it  is  defended  on  the  score 
of  impossibility,  rather  than  on  that 
of  justice.  Tlus  we  say  has  been  the 
conduct  of  both  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature,  but  more  especially  of 
the  former. 

In  principle,  it  is  mean  and  wick- 
ed ;  and  in  policy,  it  is  erroneous  and 
destructive.  Right  is  right,  to  the 
peer,  as  well  as  to  the  pauper ;  and 
they  who  thus  strike  at  the  rights  of 
the  great  to  gratify  the  passions  of  the 
poor,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor.  Upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  nigher  claaseSj 
are  based  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  lower  ones.  When  the  plea  is  set 
up— this  must  be  concedea  without 
reference  to  right  and  justice,  or  you 
will  drive  the  people  to  turbulence, 
crime,  and  revolution — what  is  the 
Datural  consequence?  It  incites  the 
people  to  turbulence,  crime,  and  revo- 
lutionary deeds ;  it  in  effect  tells  them 
that  they  are  sanctioned  bv  reason 
and  justice,  in  resorting  to  sucn  means; 
it  leads  them  to  believe  that  their  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  is  rendered  almost 
meritorious  by  necessity  ;  and  it  con- 
vinces them  tnat  the  great  are  their  ty« 
rants  and  oppressors. 

In  the  clamour  against  the  Com 
Laws,  the  Grame  Laws,  &c.,  this  con- 
duct has  been  followed.  The  words 
and  actions  of  Government  have  been 
exactly  calculated  to  produce  the  im- 
pression, that  it  knew  the  clamour  to 
DC  just,  and  was  prevented  from  com- 
plying with  it  only  by  inability  ere* 
ated  by  the  resistance  of  the  Aristo* 


cracy.  Even  according  to  its  profea* 
sions,  it  has  only  acted  the  part  of  a 
neutral  party,  labouring  to  make  peace 
by  mutual  sacrifice  between  two  coo* 
tending  ones ;  instead  of  doing  its 
duty  as  a  government,  by  legislating 
on  the  sacred  principles  of  inoividual 
ri<>ht,  impartial  justice,  and  general 
good,  regardless  of  rank,  denomina- 
tion, calling,  and  person.  While  its 
professions  have  only  amounted  to 
this,  its  words  and  de«ls  have  been  u 
we  have  stated.  In  consequence,  the 
belief  has  been  produced  by  the  press 
amidst  the  mass  of  the  community, 
that  in  regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  the 
Game  Laws,  &c.,  the  Ministry  is  with 
the  populace,  wishes  to  do  what  the 
latter  calls  for,  and  is  only  prevented 
by  the  mercenary  and  selfisn  opposi* 
tion  of  the  Aristocracy.  This  belief 
is  sufficient  to  raise  clamour  to  the 
greatest  height,  and  to  make  the  body 
of  the  nation  join  in  it. 

The  outcry  against  the  Game  Laws 
has  been  more  especially  raised  by 
this  to  its  present  height.  Now  what 
is  this  outa7  in  reality  ?  Does  it  mete* 
1^  call  for  a  lowering  of  the  qualifica* 
tion,  the  legalizing  of  the  sale  of  game, 
and  more  effectualpreventati  ves  ag^nst 
poaching  }  No,  against  these  it  is  di« 
rectly  levelled.  It  proclaims  that  game 
is  not  individual,  but  common  pro* 
perty ;  and  that  one  man  has  as  much 
right  to  it  as  another ;  taking  this  u 
its  basis,  it  demands,  not  the  amend* 
mcnt,  but  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
Game  Laws ;  not  the  preventing,  but 
the  legalizing,  of  poacning ;  it  insists 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
for  killing  game.  It  thus  strikes  at 
the  foundations  of  right  and  proper* 
ty.  In  the  abortive  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  amend  the  Game 
Laws,  Ministers  and  Parliament  ought 
to  have  shewn  the  folly  and  criminal* 
ity  of  this  outcry ;  but  instead  of  this, 
they  have  chimed  in  with  it.  They 
have  joined  it  in  asserting  change  to 
be  needful,  and  repeated  some  S[  its 
allegations,  without  expressing  anj 
dissent  from  it  in  principle.  Their 
conduct  has  been  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  the  belief  that  It  is  just  in  es* 
sentlals,  and  this  belief  has  been  pro* 
duced.  The  damourers  imagine  that 
they  have  both  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons  with  them,  and 
that  thcv  are  opposed  only  by  the  great 
landholders  from  interested  motives. 
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To  such  a  height  has  the  clamour 
been  in  conaequence  carried,  that  nro* 
eecntioni  for  trespassing  and  stealiDg 
game  are  reprobated  as  unjust  and  op« 
pressive.  At  the  last  election,  the  can- 
didates were  virtually  called  on  to 
Sledge  themselves  to  the  aholition  of 
ie  Game  l^aws.  The  spirit  of  rob- 
bery has  taken  possession  of  the  jury- 
box.  We  could  point  out  a  county, 
in  which,  not  twelve  months  ago,  ver- 
dicts of  acquittal  were  returned  in  pro- 
aectttions  under  the  Game  Laws,  di- 
rectly in  the  teeth  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence, and  soleltf  from  the  hostility  of 
certain  of  the  jurors  to  these  laws.  If 
we  thought  good,  we  oould  name  the 
erring  and  guilty  men  who  thus  per- 
jured themselves — ^who  thus  laboured 
to  pervert  the  laws  of  their  country 
into  a  source  of  robbery  and  wrongs 
and  who  thus  did  all  in  their  power  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  privilege  of 
Tnal  by  Jury. 

That  a  change  of  conduct  ought  to 
be  made  here,  is  abundantly  manifest. 
In  conflicts  between  different  parts  of 
the  community.  Government  cannot  be 
neutral,  without  violating  its  duty. 
These  conflicts  of  necessity  involve  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  contending 
parties,  but  those  of  the  empire,  the 
existence  of  laws,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  general  property,  right,  and 
privilege :  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
proYe  uat  neutralitv  in  it  is  little  short 
of  crime.  One  of  the  contending  par- 
ties roust  be  in  the  right  in  regard  to 
essentials,  and  on  this  ground  it  should 
be  supported  by  Government.  In  the 
qneation  touching  the  Grame  Laws,  the 
aacrod  prindnles  of  property  and  right 
are  left  wlioUy  to  tne  defence  of  the 
Aristocracy ;  and  its  defence  of  them 
ia  held  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, a  defence  of  wrong  and  usurpa- 
tion. 

Let  the  Ministry  and  Parliament,  in 
amending,  or  attempting  to  amend,  the 
GameLaws,  solemnly  declare  that  they 
hold  the  clamour  in  abhorrence  on  ac- 
count of  its  criminal  character.  Let 
them  solemnly  assert  that  game  is  pro- 
perty— that  those  who  steal  it  from  its 
lawful  owners  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
and  punished— that  poaching  is  crime 
in  both  law  and  equity — and  that  they 
are  resolved,  in  improving  the  Game 
Laws,  to  act  on  these  nhnciples,  and 
to  resist  the  object  of  the  clamourers 
to  the  utmost.  If  they  do  this,  the 
odium  and  clunour  will  soon  be  great* 


ly  abated.  The  great  body  of  those 
who  revile  the  Game  Laws  would  not 
trouble  themselves  to  open  their  lipa 
against  them,  if  they  could  not  hope 
to  obtain  more  than  the  late  unsuc- 
cessful Bills  were  intended  to  concede* 
To  place  the  question  in  the  clearest 
light  possible,  we  will  now  briefly  eno* 
merate  some  of  the  leading  prindplea 
by  which  changes  in  the  Game  Lawi 
should  be  strictly  governed. 

1.  Game  is  property.  That  which 
is  bred,  fedj  and  retained  by  people  on 
their  own  land,  is  as  exclusivdy  their 
property  as  anything  they  posaesa. 
That  wnich  cannot  be  daimea  by  in- 
dividuals  on  the  ground  of  rearing  and 
maintenance,  is  exdusively  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  landowners  as  a  body,  to 
DC  divided  individually  among  them  at 
the  law  may  think  good. 

2.  As  there  is  no  land  in  the  conn^ 
try  which  is  common  property,  those 
who  possess  no  land  have  no  claim  to 
be  entitled  to  kill  game ;  they  oontzi* 
bute  nothing  towards  the  breeding  and 
maintaining  of  it,  therefore  they  nave 
not  the  least  property  in  it. 

3.  No  man  has  a  right  to  trespass  on 
the  land  of  another. 

4.  Game  should  be  produced,  sub* 
lect  to  the  laws  of  property,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole* 
Therefore  the  object  of  legislatian 
should  be,  to  provide,  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  that 
can  be  reared  without  produdng  ooun« 
tervailing  evils.  Of  coiurse  the  law 
should  prohibit  everything  <**l<niltit4i4 
to  destroy  what  may  be  <^led  stock* 
game,  and  everything  calculated  to  de« 
ter  the  owners  of  game  from  rearing 
it  in  sufficient  abundance.  From  thia 
it  irresistibly  follows  that  poaching 
should  be  rigorously  prevented,  and 
that  the  producers  of  game  should  en- 
joy the  nghts  and  protection  enjoyed 
by  the  producers  of  sheep,  com,  &c 

5.  Poaching  should  bo  prevented 
and  punished,  as  other  kinos  of  rob* 
bery  are  prevented  and  punished. 
The  great  object  should  be  to  prevent 

Cchers  from  killing  game  on  the  one 
d,  and  from  finding  a  market  for 
it  on  the  other. 

We  advise  those  who  take  the  lead 
in  attempts  to  amend  the  Game  Laws, 
to  avoid  in  future  that  system  of 
wholesale  neck*or-nothing  k^slation, 
from  which  the  country  has  reaped  so 
much  ruin  and  misery.  In  these  days 
men  cannot  be  contAul  \a  l^oi&ssw  ^it 
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good  old  English  fashion  of  proceed* 
ing  step  by  step,  and  making  changes 
separately  and  cautiously.  They  can* 
not  stoop  to  the  humble  task  of  reform- 
ing and  repairing.  They  must  destroy, 
that  Uiey  may  create  anew  ;  they  must 
sweep  away  at  a  single  stroke  whole 
systems  and  sets  of  laws,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  some  gigantic,  magni- 
ficent whole,  of  their  own  inventing, 
and  to  astonish  the  world  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  architectural  capacity. 
Fatal  to  our  poor  country  have  been 
the  consequences.  Let  those  to  whom 
we  speak  gather  wisdom  from  the  past, 
and  change  their  conduct  before  they 
make  another  efibrt  to  change  the 
Game  Laws.  Let  them  legislate  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  question  se« 
prately.  Let  them  prepare  a  bUl  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  game,  to  cause  the 
preserves  to  be  better  watched,  to  make 
the  punishment  of  poaching  more  ef^ 
lective,  and  to  destroy  the  poacher's 
market ;  but  to  do  no  more.  If  this 
bill  pass,  let  it  be  fully  tried  before 
they  attempt  anything  further.  They 
may  then,  if  they  think  good,  prepare 
another  bill  for  altering  the  form  and 
distribution  of  the  qualification. 

We  will  caution  tne  nation  against 
expecting  too  much  from  any  change 
whatever  that  may  be  made  in  the 
Game  Laws.  The  wisest  change  can- 
not prevent  poaching ;  it  can  only  di- 
Biinish  it.  So  long  as  men  carry 
money  in  their  pc^ets,  and  keep 
goods  in  their  houses  and  shop,  there 
will  be,  in  spite  of  laws,  pickpockets 
and  housebreakers;  and  so  long  as 
there  is  game,  there  will  be,  in  spite  of 
laws,  poachers.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
fining game  will  always  afford  great 
facilities  to  the  poacher;  and  as  pre- 
serves and  game  increase,  poaching 
will  increase  under  any  law.  The  ex- 


termination of  game,  woald,  of  eomse, 
put  an  end  to  poadiing;  but  Ak 
would  inflict  greit  injuries  on  the 
community,  and  it  coam  only  be  w> 
oomplished  by  trampling  on  the  most 
sacred  prindplea  of  right  and  justice. 
If  the  liberty  of  kilUng  game  were 
granted  to  every  man,  it  would  be  a 
fax  more  prolific  source  of 'profligMy 
and  crime,  than  the  existing  xtaiaa> 
tions. 

If  the  laws  remain  unaltered,  those 
people  who  have  no  qualification  nay 
comfort  themselves  with  the  sani4 
ranee,  that  at  present  they  enjoy  nme 
in  greater  abundance,  and  at  a  cGeap* 
er  rate,  than  they  would  be  aUe  to  do 
under  any  change  that  could  be  made« 
If  game  be  made  matter  of  lawfiil 
sale,  it  will  cease  to  fly  about  in  the 
shape  of  presents ;  and  the  mass  of 
them  who  now  have  it  grataitonsly 
must  be  content  to  buy  it  or  eat  noBS* 
They  may  find,  in  this,  consolatioB 
sufficient  to  make  them  think  the  laws 
endurable.  Those  inhabitanta  of  towns 
— «nd  such  there  are-— who  zvoeiTe 
presents  of  game  through  the  season 
until  it  sometimes  wastes  on  thor 
hands,  and  yet  cannot  sit  down  ts 
feast  on  a  hare,  or  a  brsce  of  pSN 
tridges,  without  anathematixii]^  the 
(ramc  Laws,  may  learn  firom  it,  that 
decent  silence  will  comport  the  beil 
with  their  own  interest.  To  the  town- 
population  generally,  we  will  say,  that, 
in  its  present  unrighteous  and  fimntie 
war  against  the  Landed  Interest,  woo* 
cess  will  yield  it  neither  profit  nor 
glory.  It  may  persevere  and  triumph 
— it  may  strip  the  landowner  and  £»• 
mer  of  both  rights  and  property — and 
it  wiU  find  that  in  doing  so,  it  hu 
been  ensuring  to  itsdf  the  utmost 
measure  of  wrong,  robbeiy,  rain,  and 
suffering. 
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months  have  elapsed  since, 
garrulity  of  age  and  misfor- 
dated  to  the  comnanion  of  an 
.1  ramble,  the  sootningly  pain- 
mstances  which  led  to  my  be- 
>ld  Bachelor.  The  dispensa-i 
ch  has  left  me  alone  m  the 
une  so  directly  from  the  chas- 
et  invigorating  hand  of  Pro- 
that  the  drops  of  bitterness 
igled  in  my  solitary  cup,  have 
»  yielded  to  the  purifying  in- 
of  those  dews  from  Heaven 
ever  fail  to  descend,  (perhaps 
ntreaty  of  the  early  transla- 
Jie  humble  and  resigned  sur- 
\    those    *'  Sleepers   in   the 

have  long  been  an  unrepining, 
mworthy  survivor  of  oeauty 
cence,  of  virtue  and  affection ; 

dwelt  to  the  last,  not  only 
red,  but  exalted  in  her  whom 
iased  to  wecp^they  were  the 

shroud  that  embalmed  her 
smains,  and  the  imperisliable 
Iff  garment,"  which  I  humbly 
1  tiallow  our  eternal  union. 
;  is  another  and  far  bitterer 

to  weep  over  the  untimely 
f  virtue,  or  the  premature 
g  of   affections.     To   move 

far  apart)  in  the  same  evil 
ith  those  who  to  us  '*  are 
'  to  think  of,  (as  removed  to 
)  those  who  lived  long  enough 
us  from  idols,  and  pierce  us 
med  upon  their  broken  reed, 
one,  because  a  beloved  object 

earlier  to  bliss,  is  a  soothing 
nrivilegcd  condition  ;  but  to 
he  illusions  which  made  Life's 
and  its  very  noon  beautiful, 
ne  because  wc  have  been  un« 
or  another  unstable,  or  even 
because  both  have  only  been 

inexperienced,  is  a  trial  un- 
h  (while  I  thank  Heaven  that 
jTself  spared  it)  I  sympathize 
less  with  those  whom  it  has 
rless  pilgrims  on  the  downhill 
ife. 

nstances^  such  as  will  some- 
cur  in  the  most  recluse  and 
iul  existence,  lately  transport- 
sack  in  memory  among  the 
XXJI. 


compeers  of  my  short  struggle  in  the 
busy  race  of  ambition.  I  saw,  after 
fiv&>and- twenty  years'  estrangement, 
(but,  **  oh  I  how  changed,  how  fall- 
en !")  a  favourite  companion  of  my 
youngest  and  most  thoughtless  period 
--one  who  won  my  good-will  by  hia 
gaiety,  and  my  admiration  by  his  ta- 
lents, and  upon  whom  (but  for  a  guar- 
dian genius,  who  in  some  female  form 
or  other  ever  mercifully  haunted  my 
side)  I  might  have  modelled  my  then 
pliant  character,  and  shaped  my  reck- 
less course  throt^;h  life.  Jack  Caven- 
disli  ! — ^when  I  recollect  the  magic 
which  onoe  resided  in  that  gifted  name 
— the  thrill  of  emulation  it  excited  in 
many  a  ^routhful  breast — the  *'  open 
Sesame"  it  might  have  proved  to  no* 
nours,  to  distinction,  nay,  more  still, 
to  happiness — and  when  I  think  that 
it  is  synonymous  with  blasted  fame, 
and  mispent  talents,  and  irretrievable 
ruin,  I  bow  in  acquiescence  with  the 
decree  that  has  gone  forth,  that  *'  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  nor  even  wisdom 
to  men  of  understanding !" 

Business  (rare,  almost  forgotten 
sound !)  carried  me  lately  to  our  north- 
em  metropolis.  I  was  shunning,  as 
the  shynr-js  of  long  seclusion  dictated, 
the  more  public  thoroughfares  leading 
to  my  object,  and  thrmUng  the  ob- 
scure narrow  streets  behind  them,  at 
an  hour,  which,  though  early  day  with 
men  of  business  ana  rcguuirity,  was 
scarce  yet  morning  with  the  midnight 
reveller,  or  worse  than  midnight  game- 
ster. 

Had  it  been  the  dusk  of  evening, 
instead  of  a  bright  May  rooming,  I 
should  certainly  have  tnought  (as  I 
passed  with  quickened  step  the  thresh- 
old of  a  well-known  gaming-house) 
that  I  beheld,  issuing  from  its  earthly 
hell,  the  spectre  of  Jack  Cavendish. 
Never  was  Milton's  description  of  an 
"  archangel  ruined,"  more  fully  reali- 
zed here  below  than  in  the  creature 
now  before  me.  The  handsomest 
**  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould," 
that  ever  bore  the  Creator's  sacred 
image,  was  now  a  gaunt  and  emacia- 
ted shadow.  It  was  as  if  the  migestic 
body  had  shmnk  to  the  dimensions  of 
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the  debased  and  humiliated  soul.  The 
once  open  forehead  was  contracted 
with  wrinkles,  the  once  commanding 
eye  had  learned  to  seek  the  ground — 
and  all  not  of  earth  that  animated  tlie 
ruined  fabric,  sccmi'd,  alas !  by  the 
horrible  expression  it  had  assumed,  to 
partake  more  of  the  fiend  than  the 
demigod. 

This  expression,  however,  (the  con- 
sequence of  a  run  of  ill-luck  in  the 
place  from  which  he  was  emcr^inp;,) 
▼anished  on  seeing  me.  Jack  Ca- 
vendish's smile,  faint  indeed  as  evtr 
was  shed  from  clouded  wintry  moon, 
passed  a  moment  over  his  parched  lip 
—and  God  be  praised  for  it !  a  tear 
from  a  fountain  probably  long  dry, 
moistened  his  red  and  noUow  eye. 
Mine,  those  who  know  how  easily  its 
sluice  is  opened,  will  believe  was  abo 
glistening,  and,  to  conceal  these  mu- 
tual emotions,  and  gratify  the  yearn- 
ings  of  early  companionship,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  or- 
deretl  breakfast  in  a  jvivate  apart- 
ment. 

The  glance  the  waiter  cast  on  my 
comrade  spoke  volumes ! — it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  look,  first  of  scrutiny — 
then  of  compassion  at  me — but  I  was 
too  old  to  be  warned  as  a  novice,  and 
he  left  the  room  with  a  shrug. 

The  particulars  of  our  long  confer- 
ence might  shock,  but  would  not  edi- 
fy the  reafler.  When  I  left  London 
and  the  world.  Jack  Cavendish  was  on 
the  high  road  to  wealth  and  honours. 
He  h^  quitted  tlie  drudgery  of  the 
law  for  the  shining:  path  of  office ;  he 
was  the  wit  and  the  genius  of  a  tri- 
umphant party  ;  the  favouritt?  nephew 
of  a  ix>werful  minister,  and  the  desti- 
ned husband  of  his  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughter.  The  rapid  and  slip- 
pery descent  from  all  these  honours 
and  all  these  expectations,  is  easily 
comprised  in  one  ominous,  pestilential 
woru — Play !  a  word  surely  devised 
by  the  fiends  whose  sport  is  human 
misery  in  its  most  abject  and  irreme. 
diable  form.  Oh  !  that  the  young  ear 
just  yielding  to  its  fascinations,  could 
hear  it  as  pronounced  to  me  by  its 
loathing,  yet  never  to  be  emancipated, 
akye! 

Jack's  history  of  himself  was  too 
di^ointed,  too  passionate,  too  much 
embellished  by  lingering  self-love,  to 
be  very  intelligible,  had  not  circum- 
stances, at  which  he  but  dimly  glan- 
ced,  since  come  to  my  ktvowVcdj^ 


One  thing  only  I  gathered  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  amid  all  he 
had  lost  by  his  mad  infatuation,  {uA 
that  all  comprised  everything  prccioui 
in  the  eyes,  or  to  the  honest  ambition 
of  man,)  the  loss  of  his  couain  Lady 
Julia's  ofiections  and  hand,  had  sat 
down  most  heavily  on  hia  seared  and 
withered  heart.  His  passion  for  her 
(notwithstanding  the  natural  scepti- 
cism which  his  conduct  might  inspire) 
had  maintained  a  long  and  dubious 
conflict  with  his  ruling  demon,  and 
now,  even  now,  on  the  mention  of  her 
name,  a  lurid  flush  passed  over  his 
wan  brow,  snd  a  scalding  tear  rolled 
down  his  hollow  cheek. 

It  was,  however,  no  soft  tear  of  re- 
gret for  a  beloved  objc^ct  in  a  better 
world — for  Lady  Julia  lived — and  had 
long  been  the  happy  wife  of  a  deser- 
ving husband — nay,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  a  blooming  fence  of  rosy  scions 
from  a  worthier  and  a  holier  stock, 
could  bend  on  her  lost  cousin  the  un- 
moved, though  gentle  glance,  of  an 
alienated  guardian  angel.  She  had, 
indeed,  enough  of  the  angel  in  her,  to 
entreat  her  virtuous  husband  to  exert 
his  indirect  influence  for  the  extrica- 
tion of  her  cousin,  and  to  re-open  to 
him  those  |)aths  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion closed  against  him  by  the  resent- 
ment of  her  indignant  father,  fiui 
these  benevolent  efibrts  failed — for  the 
reformation  which  baffles  the  smiles 
of  Hope,  will  rarely  be  effected  by  the 
frowns  of  Despair. 

Jack  fell  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  demoralization.  The  victir^ 
became  in  turn  the  spoiler!  Some 
short  feverish  years  were  passed  in 
alternations  of  opulence  and  beggary ; 
but  even  these  excitements  were  long 
gone  by,  and  Jack  was  now  a  puny 
driveller  in  his  once  daring  warfare, 
playing  for  stakes  below  contempt, 
partly  from  inveterate  habit,  partly 
for  daily  subsistence !  M^y  dwell 
longer  on  the  revolting  picture  ?  Re- 
lief was  beyond  my  power;  remon- 
strance utterly  hopeless  with  one  whoie 
heart  and  understanding  had  long  an- 
ticipated every  suggestion  of  friend- 
ship— who  groped  nis  degraded  way 
amid  a  noontide  blaze  of  better  light, 
against  which  his  eyes  had  only  been 
closed  by  a  desperate  and  incoesiful 
eflbrt. 

I  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the 
wreck  of  my  early  comrade,  with  an 
ifvsVinctive  shudder  at  the  long  per- 
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spcctive  of  uiUionourod  und  unsooth- 
ed  decline  before  him  ;  yet  who  could 
forbear  to  bleis  Heaven  that  he  was 
■till  a  bachelor,  and  that  no  bleeding 
female  heart  deplored  a  frenzy,  which 
eren  female  influence,  I  feel  confident, 
could  not  have  controlled  ? 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  painful 
interview  that  I  casually  heard  men- 
tioned, for  the  first  time  since  our  early 
separation,  the  name  of  another  com- 
panion of  my  legal  studies,  who,  with 
a  character  exactly  opposite,  and  a  con- 
duct diametrically  the  reverse  of  poor 
Cavendish's,  was  alike  abandoned  in 
hii  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  to  a  me- 
lancholy, not  always  in  this  world  the 
compaDion  of  guilt ;  nay,  who  perhaps 
owed  to  his  more  estimable,  though 
len  brilliant  qualities,  the  disappoint- 
ment which  embittered  his  prime,  as 
well  as  the  voluntary  desolation  in 
which  he  liad  ever  since  remained. 

These  awakened  an  interest  far 
more  permanent  than  the  meteor  flash 
of  poor  Jack's  appearance,  and  I  made 
inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  reflections  and  the  circumstances 
which  follow. 

"  I  have  been  young,  and  am 
now  old ;"  and  it  is  not  without  rea- 
son that  I  shudder  when  I  hear  of 
childish  engagements  between  those 
who,  as  yet,  know  neither  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  human  passions,  nor  the 
"  lights  and  shadows  of  human  life." 
Thousands  of  the  brave,  the  gifted, 
and  the  beautiful,  have  wakcil  from 
dreams  of  juvenile  idolatry,  amid  the 
cold  realities  of  every-day  life,  and 
loathed  the  long  remnant  of  a  scarce- 
budding  existence,  for  the  rash  vows 
of  its  opening  dawn.  The  world  is 
peopled  with  such  mourners,  and  if 
in  time  the  cloak  of  indifference,  or 
the  mantle  of  resignation,  or  tlie  pall 
€3^  despair,  shroud  it  from  the  world's 
unfeeling  gaze,  the  broken  heart  is  not 
the  less  surely  there !  How  many  have 
wept — bitterly  wept — that  they  awoke 
not  before  tliose  fetters  were  riveted 
whose  very  indissolubility  makes  them 
often  resolutely,  if  not  cheerfully, 
borne !  But  there  may  be  an  awa- 
king, early  enough  for  fVeedom,  yet 
too  late  for  peace.  It  is  hard  to  die  in 
early  yonth  by  the  slow  martyrdom  of 
regret  and  remorse,  and  hard  to  live, 
when  those  who  once  loved,  scorn; 
and  those  whoorce  worshipped,  spurn 
their  desecrated  idjl ! 

It  is  possible  to  be  very  miserable 


without  iictiial  guilt,  ami  ilic  c-iUicuf 
misery  to  others,  without  greater  er- 
ror than  a  few  rash  words.  Let  them 
be  pondered,  then,  these  awful  words, 
dear  youthful  reader !  and  credit  an 
old  man's  testimony,  that  if  to  swear 
eternal  love  be  inexpressibly  sweet,  to 
feel  that  love  decline  ere  the  vow  waa 
well  registered,  is  more  than  thou 
canst  bear — and  live ! 

£mily  Fortescue  was  an  orphan; 
and  the  equal  hand  of  Providence, 
while  it  gave  her  wealth  to  purchase 
friends,  and  sweetness  to  wm  them, 
denied  her  natural  protectors  and  the 
blessing  of  kindred.  Her  father  had 
dieil,  as  a  British  sailor  dies,  gladly ; 
her  mother  had  carrieil  his  laurels  in 
her  broken  heart  till  they  and  it  wi« 
thered  together ;  and  Emily,  at  twelve, 
was  alone  in  the  world. 

There  are  no  friendships  like  those 
which  arc  born  amid  peril,  and  cc» 
mented  with  blood ;  and  Admiral  Sy- 
denham, as  the  cold  waves  closed 
over  the  corse  of  his  comrade,  felt  his 
■  heart  warm  towards  his  desolate  child. 
One  son  and  two  lovely  daughters 
had  grown  like  wild  neglected  olive' 
plants  round  his  own  rarely  \nsited 
board  ;  and  (himself  a  widower)  these 
half  orphans  made  him  doubly  tender 
towards  one  doubly  bereaved.  His 
girls,  whom  the  indulgent  fondness  of 
a  doating  grandmother  threatened  to 
injure,  he  now  placed  at  the  same  ex« 
eellent  school  with  Ills  self- adopted 
ward;  and  when  brief  inter>'al8  of  sun* 
shine  gleamed  across  the  stormy  te- 
nor of  a  seaman's  life,  he  clasped  his 
three  Graces  with  iudiscriminating 
fondness  to  his  manly  heart. 

His  son  li»d  long  been  an  absen- 
tee, for  the  Admiral  had  fears  for  his 
boy  which  never  crossed  his  own 
triumphant  patli,  or  rather,  yielding 
to  the  dying  request  of  a  timid  ana 
heart-broken  mother,  he  had  consent- 
ed, by  estranging  him  from  naval  as- 
sociations, to  educate  him  among  her 
relations  as  a  man  of  peace,  and  the 
future  guardian  of  his  lovely  sisters. 
That  presentiment  of  early  dissolu- 
tion, whidi  haunts,  without  disturb- 
ing, many  a  warrior's  brief  career,  whis- 
pered to  Sydenham,  that  he  wguld 
fall  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  and  as  he 
woulfl  leave  his  children  but  slenderly 
provided,  tliat  to  their  brother's  suc- 
cessful studies  and  lucrative  profes- 
sion, they  must  chiefly  look  for  sup- 
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bing,  in  the  chambera  of  an  eminent 
solicitor,  the  painful  rudimenU  of 
law ;  while  hii  amiable  sbten  and 
their  dear  new  fHcnd  followed  awi- 
duously  their  more  elegant  pursuits, 
or  roved  together  during  happy  holi- 
days in  the  copse-woods  of  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  Admiral's  cottage  was 
situated. 

Here,  though  blest  in  the  added  en- 
joymento  of  £mily's  society,  the  af- 
fectionate girls  could  ne?er  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  their  brother ;  and  '*  Dear 
\VilIiam  !"  and  "  Poor  William  !" 
formed  the  sighing  burden  of  many  a 
mirthful  strain.  **  How  you  will  love 
IVilliam,  when  you  know  him  as  we 
do  !"  said  the  doating  sisters  so  often, 
that  Emily  felt  that  she  loved  him  al- 
ready upon  trust.  She  had  seen  him 
once  as  a  school-boy,  when  she,  as  a 
little  child,  was  taken  by  her  father 
on  board  the  Agamemnon,  and  re- 
membered, with  tenacious  gratitude, 
that  when  many  smart  Middys  laugh- 
ed at  her  childish  terrors  and  igno- 
rant wonder,  William  Sydenham  stood 
by  her  kindly,  and  gently  explained 
why  the  great  house  moved  so  up  and 
down,  and  why  her  head  turned  so 
oddly  round,  and  why  the  floor  was 
called  a  deck,  and  the  dining-room  a 
cabin.  The  impression  thus  early 
made,  became  indelible  under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  his  sisters'  praises, 
and  she  longed  little  less  than  them- 
selves to  see  ''  Dear  William"  again. 
His  person  she  ]}ad  quite  forgotten, 
and  only  fancied  that  one  so  good  must 
be  handsome,  even  had  a  flattering 
portrait  of  a  rosy  cherub  hanging  over 
his  late  mother's  toilette,  not  confirm- 
ed the  belief. 

Christmas  at  length  came ;  the  Ad- 
miral anchored  ofl*  Southampton,  and 
flew  to  spend  the  joyous  season  with 
his  re-united  treasures.  His  girls  were 
already  assembled  to  welcome  him  ; 
he  kissed  them  fondly  round,  but  his 
first  words  of  eager  mquiry  were  for 
"  Dear  William,  who,  detained  by  a 
perverse  fall  of  snow,  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. It  was  with  a  starting  tear  of 
regret  that  the  father's  sigh  of  disap- 

Sointment  was  met,  and  Emily  won- 
ered  she  too  should  cry,  because 
William  wa«  not  come  home. 

Two  tedious  days  were  passed  in 
watching  the  sky  and  consulting  ba- 
rometers; and  on  the  tliinl,  William 
Sydenliam,  after  walking  across  some 
oi  untracked  snow,  (qut\Ol  Vos 


way  to  his  father's  fir^ride.  Thegmt 
Newfoundland  dog  fint  barked  tt  the 
muffled  stranger  coming  up  the  lawn, 
then,  with  a  whine  of  ecstasy,  told  the 
party  within  whom  they  might  eipect 
to  sec.  The  lame  boatswain,  who  d- 
ways  accompanied  the  Admiral  (whose 
life  he  had  saved)  ashore,  bounded, 
crutch  and  aU,  into  the  room  with  the 
tidings,  and  the  old  blind  nurse,  who 
had  res^  the  whole  family,  groped  her 
way,  guided  by  the  voice  of  her  dar- 
ling, down  the  snowy  path  to  meet  him. 

Out  fiew  father  and  sisters,  hats 
forgotten,  and  silk  shoes  disregarded, 
on  the  same  joyous  errand,  and  Emi- 
ly followed ;  for  was  not  William  her 
brother  too  ?  Though  last  in  the  ^ 
pilgrimage,  she  was  not  the  least  no- 
tic^  by  ite  object.  She  had  half  held 
up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed  like  the 
rest,  but  started  to  see  a  tail  grave 
youth,  who,  shaking  hands  kmdly, 
yet  quietly,  said,  '*  How  do  you  do. 
Miss  Emily  Fortescue  P"  She  woakl 
have  answered,  **  Very  well,  Mr  Sy- 
denham ;"  but  as  nothing  wouM  come 
but  <' Dear  William  r  she  remained 
silent 

While  the  whole  household  crowd- 
ed round  the  warm-hearted,  though 
cold-mannered  youth,  Emily  had  lei- 
sure to  rectify  her  ideas  of  ms  appear- 
ance. She  had  expected  to  see  a 
blooming,  gay,  youthful  edition  of  the 
Admiral,  (himself  a  perfect  model  of 
manly  beauty ;)  but  before  her  stood  a 
pale  thoughtful  student,  tall  of  hit 
age — ^near  eighteen— and  with  noother 
cnarms  than  those  of  a  sweet  smile, 
and  a  pair  of  very  expresnve  Uack 
eyes.  His  person  had  the  awkward 
rawness  of  rapid  growth,  and  his  man- 
ners the  shyness  of  one  who  pursued 
a  sedentary  and  sedative  employment 
His  conversation  was  alike  destitute  of 
brilliancy,  and  before  night  came, 
Emily  could  say,  <'  Mr  Sydenham," 
without  an  effort 

It  required  a  grester  one  to  answer 
honestlv,  yet  kindlv,  the  eager  inqui- 
ries of  iier  friends,  now  she  Uked  their 
brother.  It  was  easy  to  say  with 
truth,  that  their  brother  must  be  li- 
ked ;  but  88  any  one  else,  she  felt  she 
should  never  have  thought  twice  about 
him.   She  could  listen,  howaver,  with 

Slacid  attention,  to  a  thounnd  anec- 
otcs  revived  by  his  presence,  of  his 
constancy  in  attachment,  and  upright- 
ness in  conduct ;  of  his  substantial 
Vvtk*\\i«M\n  ^\^\^\»aELCX«^aDd  goodncM 
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of  heart  towiffdt  tlw  whole  world. 
And  then  hie  preienti  I  He  was  eU 
reedy  earning  oy  his  useful,  though 
ingkniottB  lebours,  do  oontemptiUe 
■lipeDdy  and  nearly  die  whole  of  it 
had  now  found  its  way  home  in  the 
ahape  of  a  new  spy-glass  for  the  Ad- 
miimly  and  a  new  crutch  for  Jack,  and 
a  warm  gown  for  nurse,  and  for  his 
thrte  sisters.  Little  French  watches, 
(then  a  great  rarity,^  taken  on  hoard 
a  priae,  and  procured  for  him  on  com- 
mission by  his  father's  purser.  The 
watches,  with  the  delicacy  of  true 
taste,  were  all  alike,  but  a  seal  of  Wil- 
liam's choosing,  graced  each.  For  hijjj^ 
volatile  and  somewhat  idle  jrounger 
aiatar,  Dora,  he  had  chosen  tne  steep 
ascent  of  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  palm- 
tree,  with  the  motto,  '^  II  f out  monter 
pcmr  matteindre  ;*'  for  his  modest 
unobtruiive  favourite,  Alice,  the  hum- 
ble violet,  with  ''  //  faiU  me  cher^ 
cher" — and  as  for  Emily,  ignorant  of 
course  by  what  emblem  to  designate 
her  yet  unknown  character,  he  had 
on  her  seal  pourtrayed  his  own  by 
the  well-known  device  of  the  Olive 
leaf,  and  '*  Je  ne  change  quen  mon^ 
ranU"  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  a 
more  apt  symbol  than  the  olive  of 
William  Sydenham's  precise  charac- 
ter. The  exterior  of  both  was  some- 
what sombre  and  monotonous;  but 
utility,  intrinsic  worth,  and  undecay- 
ing  vitality,  characterised  both. 

Although  nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  to  the  thinking,  taciturn, 
htnnely  young  lawyer,  than  Uie  radiant, 
lively,  elegant  Emily  Fortescue,  no 
novice  is  ignorant  that  such  contrasts 
are  at  least  as  likely  to  foster  as  to  ex- 
tinguish partiality.  William  soon  ad- 
mired Emily  with  all  the  latent  energy 
of  a  character  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  Emily  gradually  learned 
to  think  the  black  eyes  that  were  never 
off  her  for  a  moment,  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive, and  the  smile  that  lightal  up  . 
a  pensive  countenance  whenever  she 
appeared,  peculiarly  becoming.  In 
any  other  house,  family,  or  situation, 
she  would  perhaps  never  have  re- 
marked either,  but  here,  everything 
that  William  did  was  matter  of  de- 
lighted observation,  and  partial  com- 
ment ;  and  '^  Do  you  know  that  Wil- 
liam admires  you  very  much  ?"  seem- 
ed to  his  sisters  as  high  a  compliment, 
as  it  was  to  the  inexperienced  car  of 
£mily  a  new  one.  The  fond  hearts 
of  the  innocent  girls  soon  overflowed 


with  joy  and  oongratulatiott  ;  they 
talked  with  rapture  id  the  dowr  tit 
which  their  brother^a  attachment 
would  create  between  them,  and  of 
the  joy  it  would  give  their  dear  father^ 
of  the  delicious  life  they  would  Ind 
all  together  at  Lyndhurst,  **  the  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

For  a  long  time  these  imagea  jdaY« 
ed  round  Eimlv's  fancy,  without  m  the 
least  reaching  ner  heart.  Her  vanitj 
f  for  what  gin  is  without  it)  was  gratis 
ned  by  respectful  and  hitherto  un« 
known  homage,  and  to  live  always  at 
Lyndhurst,  whether  with  or  without 
W^illiam  Sydenham,  was  the  chief 
wish  of  her  life.  But  by  degreea 
came  bashful  consciousness,  the  first 
infallible  symptom  of  reciprocity ; 
and  though  she  spoke  infinitely  less 
to,  or  of,  William  Sydenham,  she  lay 
awake  hours  to  listen  to  his  sisters' 
harmless  raillery,  and  fond  prognos- 
tics for  the  future.  The  flutter  and 
excitement  which  in  a  first  JiiritUioik 
so  often  supply  the  place  of  real  at- 
tachment, concealed  the  absence  of 
deeper  sentiments,  and  as  Emily  could 
not  hear  William's  name  without 
blushing,  nor  his  footstep  without 
starting,  was  it  wonderful  she  half 
imagined  herself  in  love  ?  That  she 
liked  him,  was  no  longer  dubious ;  for 
his  want  of  animation  was  no  longer 
complained  of— his  gravity  was  but 
the  lover's  immemorial  pensiveness, 
and  his  somewhat  techniol  precision 
had  become  premature  wisdom  and 
steadiness.  In  short  (and  these  words 
contain  the  history  of  many  a  female 
heart)  he  had  admired,  distinguished, 
nay,  adored  her,  and  was  he  not  con- 
sequently faultless  ? 

But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
poor  Emily,  were  vanity,  inherent  as 
it  is  in  human  nature,  made  the  sole 
or  even  chief  agent  in  her  increasing 
complacency.  No  !  the  testimony  of 
jg  whole  partial  household  combined  to 
lend  illusion  to  the  fanciful  part  of  the 
picture,  while  genuine  worth  gave 
reality  to  all  its  soberer  features.  Wil* 
liam  was  so  good !  Must  not  his  wife 
be  the  happiest  of  the  happy  ?  So  bc« 
loved !  And  must  not  his  love  be  in- 
valuable ?  So  constant !  And  must  it 
not  be  unchangeable?  In  short,  six 
weeks  of  hourly  increasing  devotion 
transformed  plain  William  Sydenham 
into  the  beau  ideal  of  a  favoured  and 
accepted  lover,  and  nothing  waa 
ing  to  satisfy  the  ^vis^^VL<^  ^ncEc^MAi 
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a  iuperfluous  queution,  and  anticipated 
reply,  and  above  all,  the  lanciion  of 
the  worthy  but  little  observant  Ad- 
miral. 

His  sense  of  honour  was  far  too 
high  to  have  promoted,  by  any  insi- 
nuations or  efforts  of  his  own,  an 
union  between  his  slenderly  portioned 
son  and  comparatively  wealthy  ward ; 
though  he  could  not  help  inwardly 
hoping  (quite  as  much  from  disinte- 
rested desire  to  secure  her  a  protec- 
tor, as  for  his  son's  advantage)  that 
such  a  consummation  might  ensue 
from  their  inevitable  intercourse.  But 
every  consideration  of  delicacy  as  a 
guardian,  and  prudence  as  a  parent, 
forbade  his  sanctioning  a  promise  thus 
hastily  founded,  and  rashly  exchan- 
ged ;  so  calling  the  enamoured  pair  a 
couple  of  fcols,  he  laughed  off  the  en- 
gagement as  too  puerile  to  be  treated 
otherwise  at  present,  though  he  was 
too  honest  to  conceal  that  it  might 
some  years  hence  (were  the  inclina- 
tions of  both  to  remain  unaltered) 
claim  his  warmest  approbation. 

The  worthy  Admiral  again  sailed, 
and  the  want  of  an  eligible  protectress 
in  his  own  family,  as  weil  as  their 
youth,  (Emily,  the  eldest  among  them, 
being  only  sixteen,)  induced  him  to 
consign  his  daughters  and  ward  once 
more  to  the  care  of  the  excellent  wo- 
man who  had  superintended  their 
earlier  education,  with  whom  they 
remained  in  the  almost  conventual 
privacy  of  a  school  fifty  miles  from 
London  for  the  next  two  years,  during 
which,  the  visits  of  their  orother  were 
necessarily  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  remembrance  of  William,  and  his 
hasty  attachment,  might  have  glided 
impercqitibly  irom  Emily's  mind,  but 
for  the  perpetual  recurrence  to  it  of 
his  doating  sisters,  and  an  occasional 
postscript  breathing  unalterable  devo- 
tion, subjoined  to  the  excellent  letters 
with  which  this  good  brother  beguiled 
their  separation. 

William  Sydenham,  like  many  who 
are  not  bom  to  shine  in  conversation, 
wrote  with  peculiar  ease  and  elegance ; 
and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  often  rob- 
bed by  invincible  shyness  of  their  due 
weight  in  society,  found  unrestrained 
exercise  on  paper.  It  was  now  not 
only  "  (rood  William,"  and  "  kind 
William,"  but  "  clever  William,"  that 
Emily  was  called  upon  to  love  and  ad- 
mire ;  and  as  less  partial  reports  bore 
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ample  testimony  to  hii  rapid  pnigif 
in  his  profeasion,  pride  in  hia  tdbnrti 
conspiied  with  other  oonaideratkms  to 
foster  a  delusion  which  nothing  had 
as  yet  occurred  to  dispel. 

William,  in  the  meantime,  chcrish- 
eil  his  youthful  predilection  with  all 
the  concentrated  energy  of  a  charartcr 
formed  for  domestic  luippinesa ;  aeciu 
red,  by  his  retired  disposition  and  en- 
grossing employment,  from  all  those 
external  dissipations  which  might  have 
divided  the  attention,  or  even  the  heart, 
of  an  ordinary  youth  of  hia  age.  He 
was  now  one-and- twenty  ;  and  in 
mind  and  manners,  as  well  as  person, 
at  least  five  years  older ;  of  a  pale  and 
studious  complexion,  grave,  and  some- 
what formal  address,  and  aa  firm  in 
retaining  as  he  was  slow  in  betraying 
emotions  rarely  guessed  at  from  an 
exterior  of  singular  calmness^  easily 
mistaken  for  indifierence. 

Tliese  qualities  admirably  fitted  him 
for  the  profession  he  had  embraced. 
The  shrewd  old  solicitor  under  whom 
he  had  been  educated,  predicting  the 
future  eminence  of  his  pupil,  readily 
proposed  now  admitting  him  into  part- 
nership, and  William,  his  honest  heirt 
beating  high  with  thoufshts  of  inde- 
jiendcnce,  sat  down  to  ofier  that  heart 
to  his  father's  ward  more  expliddy 
and  seriously  than  his  tacit  promise  to 
that  father,  and  his  dcpenaent  situa- 
tion, had  hitherto  permitted  him  to  do. 
Emily  was  soon,  he  knew,  to  quit  an 
abode  which  at  eighteen  was  no  longer 
an  eligible  one,  to  reside  with  a  bro- 
ther of  her  father's,  recently  arrived 
from  abroad ;  and  before  thia  import 
tant  change  took  place,  he  naturally 
wished  for  a  ratification  of  their  im- 
plied engagement,  not,  however,  to  be 
made  pubUc,  or  carried  into  effiict  (at 
the  Admiral  had  explicitly  stipulated) 
until  his  ward  should  herself  be  of 
age,  and  his  control  over  her  person 
and  fortune  should  consequently  have 
entirely  ceased. 

William's  letter  was  like  all  his  cor- 
respondence, just  what  it  should  be. 
It  was  a  transcript  of  an  honourable, 
upright  mind,  recommended  by  die 
irresistible  eloquence  of  sincerity,  and 
couched  in  the  advantageous  garb  of 
elegant  language.  It  painted  lo  fin^ 
cibl^  the  happiness  he  would  have  in 
calhng  her  Ins,  that  alie  could  not  fan- 
cy it  otherwise  than  mutual.  It  is 
delightful  to  ingenuous  youth  to  be 
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m.Ue  to  conhr  ftlidlyt  and  the  wij  tinwou.   It  breathed  luehCemiit  gra- 

powcr  todoM,  ia  pment  hlinl  £iiu-  tltoile,  auch  manly  ainenity,.  that  no 

ly  Kcaved  the  letter  In  the  preaoiGe  heart,  aa  totally  unprepcMeaed  in  &• 

of  her  adopted  aiaten,  and  the  bfaiod  tout  of  another  MEjiuly'a,GoaUlraitat 

could  not  mantle  more  eloquently  in  iti  magic  influence.  Again  ihe  amikd 

her  own  cheek  mi  in  perunl,  than  it  aa  fbrmerly— ogain  ahe  liatened  with 

did  in  thrin  at  the  dght  of  the  well-  pleased  oomi^aceney  to  the  pitfieelaof 

known  hand.  The  bluah  waa  not  more  patriarchal  union,  which  formed  the 

in  uniion  than  the  brief  nnile  which  peroetual  burden  of  her  companiona' 

for  a  moineDt  illumined  each  fiircoun-  brioal  felicitatiouB. 

tenanee,ot  than  the  tear  of  warm  irre<  Theae  feelinga  gathered  mounifnl' 

pre«ible  emotion  which  soon  f^listen-  atrength  from  the  tears  abundantly 

cd  in  cTery  eye.   "  Happy  William  !"  ihed  at  portinK,  when  Emily,  hlce  a 

"  Dear,  dear  tister  Kmuy  !"  Who  at  tender  plant  ^rcibly  uprooted,  waa 

eighteen,  to  whom  the  world  was  aa  reluctantly  torn  from  the  armi  of  her. 

yet  a  bJanb,  rould  doubt  that  liap-  friends  to  be  ninvcycil  to  her  unde'a. 

pineta  and  theae  worda  were  indeed  General  Fortescue,  her  father'a  only 

synonymoni }  Not  a  doubt  of  their  brother,  had  lately  returned,  after  a 

brother'a  acceptance,  or  their  friend's  long  period  of  distini^iahed  service  on 

attachment,  crossed  the  simple  minds  foreign  stations,  to  tne  olium  eutn  dig- 

of  the  sisters ;  whence  then  was  it  to  nilate  of  an  extensive  command  in  the 

have  found  access  to  the  twin  one  of  north  of  England.     One  of  his  fint 

Emily?  The  proposal  was  in  fact  to  inquiries,  on  finding  himself  sigsin  in 

all  parties,  a  mere  idle  but  delightful  his  native  country,  had  been  about  hia 

form,  which  would  render  William,  brother's  daughter,  and   he   rejoiced 

on  Emily's  return,  a  more  privileged  that  the  absence  of  her  gallant  protect 

guest  at  Lvndhurst,  (where  the  sis-  tor,  and  her  unfitness  to  remain  longer 

ters  were  snortly  to  lalce  up  house,)  at  school,  aSbrded  bira  so  undisputed 

and  in  the  meantime  enable  him  to  a  right  to  claim  a  portion  of  her  soda 

bear  moiv  patiently  her  visit  to  the  ety. 

North,  the  protracted  absence  of  the  In  the  good  General  this  was  the 

Admiral,  alld  the  possible  delay  of  simplediccateof traternalkindnessand 

their  marriage  for  two  long  years  and  family  aSbction.    It  was,  however,  fsr 

more,  till  she  should  be  of  age.  otherwise  with  his  wife,   a  haughty 

In  this  belief  and  in  this  spirit  it  and  ambidous  woman,  who,  having 

was  received   and  answered.      With  no  daughter  of  her  own  to  employ  her 

Dora  smiling  in  ecstasy  at  one  elbow,  speculative  propensities,  had  often  re- 

and  Alice  weeping  soft  tears  of  joy  at  gretted  that  her  absence  from  England 

the  otlier,   how   could   Emily   write  deprived  her  of  the  bustle  and  impor- 

aught  save  words  of  modest  but  dcci-  tance  annexed  to  the  education  and 

ded  encouragement  i*  It  was  with  the  disposalof  hcrsfHuentnicce.   Toluvc 

softened  feelings  of  one  about  to  sepa-  her  placed  thus  unexpectedly  in  Iter 

rate  for  Ihe  first  time  &om  all  she  hands,  at  so  critical  and  desirable  a 

loved,  and  to  whom  eternal  reunion  period,  witli  ahcart,  of  course,  wholly 

srith  tbem  would  of  itself  be  hsppi-  uninfluenced,   was,   however,    am|dc 

nets;  it  was  with  all  the  cnthuaissm  atonement   for   post   disappointment, 

of  gratitude   towards  an   absent  be-  and  there  were  circumstancia  in  the 

nefaetor,   and  of  esteem  for  an   ab-  General's  owti  family  which  inclineil 

sent  lover,   that  Emily  penned  and  his  cotumanding  offlcrr  (as  Mrs  For- 

aigned  ha  promise  to  be  William  Sy-  tcscue  was  lomcwhat  unceremonious- 

denham's,  aa  soon  as  the  return  of  her  ly  styled  in  the  district)  to  hail  the  ar- 

guardian,  or  herown  majority,  should  rival  of  the  heiress  with  peculiar ■aiis' 

give  her  the  right  to  confirm  her  now  faction. 

reilCTated  engagement  She  had   two   sons,   (both   in   the 

When  this  letter  was  fairly  gone  army,  of  course,)  whose  habits  and 

and  beyond  recall,  Emily's  spirits  un-  expenses  were  far  betlt^  suited  to  their 

consdously  nnk,  and  she  would  some-  father's  rank  than  their  own  limited 

limes  start  to  hear  herself  addressed  ss  expectations.   The  eldest,  a  captain  in 

Hts  Sydenham  by  the  playful  Dora,  the  Guards,  and  a  privileged  member 

William's  answer,  however,  was  well  of  thcmoatdistinguishedcirclca.would 

calculated  to  chase  such  vague  pmen-  probably  retiuite  alufjn^ie'wk'^NL 
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mttrimonial  lottoy  than  hig  fidr  cou- 
8Uif  cndy  indeed,  had  a  fia  aUtr  of 
twice  bcT  fortune  in  hia  power,  as  toon 
at  circnniBtances  should  make  so  des* 
perate  a  measure  unavoidable.  But  to 
the  aeeond,  (a  dashing  cornet  of  dra- 
floonsy  domesticated  as  aide-de-camp 
u  his  faUier's  family,)  Emily's  score 
(Mf  thousands  would  afford  just  the 
proper  excuse  for  what  is  styled,  in 
jodcey  phrase,  **  reining  up"— cutting 
a  few  discreditable  acquaintance,  and 
abjuring  a  few  obsolete  follies,  and 
**  repenting,"  (if  not,  like  Pope's  Fla-> 
▼ia,  *^  in  a  coach  and  six,")  at  least  in 
a  chariot  and  pair. 

No  transition  could  well  be  ima- 
ffined  more  sudden  and  complete  than 
Emily's,  from  the  dulness,  the  sedu- 
abn,  the  monotony  of  Beech  y  Grove, 
to  the  bustling  head-quarters  of  a  dis* 
trict  staffs,  at  a  spacious  mansion,  with- 
in an  hour'a  orive  of  the  populous 
town  of  N  Her  acquaintance 

with  the  male  creation  had  hitherto 
been  limited  to  the  Admiral,  his  son, 
the  rector  of  the  psrish,  and  the  mas- 
ters who  attended  at  the  Grove ;  for 
though  latterly  allowed  to  mix  occa- 
sionally in  the  village  society  around 
the  latter,  females  preponderated  there 
nearly  as  much  as  within  the  seminary 
itaelf.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  her 
aunt,  (whom  long  military  habits  had 
rendered  totaUy  independent  of,  and 
indifferent  to,  her  own  sex,)  Emily 
was  thrown  entirely  among  men,  and 
these  so  exclusively  wearing  red  coats, 
that,  but  for  her  own  engagement  to 
one  of  a  peaceful  profession,  she  mi^ht 
have  concluded  war  to  be  the  sole  bu- 
siness of  human  life. 

That  it  waa  so,  aa  far  as  regarded 
the  jirivileffed  orders  of  society  in  the 
opinion  of  her  new  associates,  was  evi- 
dent from  their  supercilious  conduct 
towards  the  few  men  in  plain  clothes 
who  frequented  Marley,  and  Emily 
became  still  more  painfriUy  aware  of 
it  from  the  remarks  she  one  day  heard 
her  uncle  make  on  Admiral  Sydcn- 
ham'sstrange  fancy  of  breeding  his  on- 
ly son  to  the  law.  "  To  think  that  a 
man,  who  had  interest  to  have  poshed 
him  either  in  the  navy  or  army,  should, 
to  please  his  wife's  plebeian  friends, 
make  his  boy  a  scrivener  !"  The  Ge- 
neral shrup^ed  his  shoulders,  Mrs 
Fortescue  raised  her  dark  eyebrow  in 
derision,  and  her  darling  Geoffry  stro- 
ked bis  well-curled  mustachion  in  in- 
effable disdain. 


Had  this  been  aU  dime,  in  kol 

erase,  with  mahee  frepemmt  H  mi^ 
ve  missed  its  object  on  even  the 
aimple  and  unpractised  mind  of  tte 
young  listener.  But  she  knew  that  hff 
engagement,  in  deferenoe  to  the  Ad* 
miral's  understood,  and  indeed  a- 
pressed,  wishes  on  the  aubjleet,  vsi 
hitherto  unknown,  and  even  nnsa>> 
pected  by  a  soul  beyond  the  ftmily 
circle ;  and  she  could  not  hdp,  theit- 
fore,  feeling  slightly  mortified  to  lesra, 
that  the  profession  o(  her  lover  wn 
thus  undervalued  by  the  fa^knsble 
world,  into  which  ahe  was  now  trans- 
planted. 

This  world,  however,  was  not  at 
first  by  anv  meana  to  her  taate,  and 
her  early  letters  to  her  friends  ex- 
pressed how  much  she  langmahed  ftr 
a  return  to  congenial  tranquUlity.  Bat 
Emily  was  naturally  lively,  ncoilisrly 
fbrmed  for  society,  and  fittea  to  shine 
in  it ;  and  without  any  undue  loteof 
admiration,  or  the  slighteat  individnsl 
partialitv  for  any  of  her  new  asso- 
ciates, she  insensibly  found  that  lo  be 
the  magnet  of  a  poliahed  and  gay  at* 
de  of  high-bred  young  men,  surrooDd- 
ed  by  officers  of  superior  rank  snd 
manners,  and  a  daily  auditress  of  con- 
versations full  of  the  detoeat  profes- 
aional  interest,  was  not  only  very  dif- 
ferent from,  but  very  superior  to,  the 
gossip  of  Beechy  Grove,  or  even  the 
elegant  trifling  of  Lyndhurst  Her 
aunt,  satisfied  with  the  undisputed  re- 
gulation of  her  dress  snd  exterior,  snd 
with  the  docility  ahe  manifested  oa 
these  important  points,  troubled  her 
with  very  little  surveiUamct,  content- 
ing herself  with  throwing  out  politk 
inuendoes  against  the  morals,  chaia^ 
ter,  or  fbrtune  of  all  such  yoonf; 
men  of  the  garrison  aa  might  othenrar 
have  proved  formidable  rivals  to  hir 
son  GeoffVy^  whom,  however,  she 
scorned  to  assist  farther  thui  by  secn- 
ring  him  a  clear  field. 

Geoffry,  whose  cue  it  was  to  sew 
to  marry  for  love,  whatever  he  muk 
do  in  rrality,  either  waa,  or  afiectsd  id 
be,  much  smitten  with  hda  couain  frai 
the  moment  of  her  arrival ;  but  n 
this  tender  passion  waa  not  allowed  (o 
interfere  with  hia  usual  avocatioMitf 
dressing,  smoking,  riding  racea,  dsiH 
cing,  nay,  even  upon  oceaaionJb'rAv 
(from  habit  probably)  with  every  pret- 
ty girl  he  saw,  Emily  did  not  fed  her- 
self at  all  called  upon  to  give  it  ibe 
i^mrhiK  cv^C^  ^  %.  *<  bate  bodkin,"  or 
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iMof  herngagement.  Tolore  htutle  of  ptnriM  atid  revimrt,  "  ttis 
appy  ihe  ftlt  to  be  u  impoa-  pomp  tnil  cireumstmee  of  war,"  wiiJia 
to  bate  him  would  be  aDper-  ontit«dan)>VTiorJtahoiTara.ani1thi!re- 
Hia  conTeraation  waaveryen-  foKpreciaely  the  moat  leiluctive  form  ia 
g,  hia  manneia  were  extmn»<  wbieh  it  am  be  exhibited  to  the  yonnft 
and  hia  atleiitioDi,  the  belie-  and  though tiess ;  ttieeyedaiileri  with 
lid  keep  off'  other*,  whom  it  brif(ht  htrlma  aud  waving  pluinea,  tho 
4]uire  a  more  aerioiia  rffiirt  to  ear  by  tuma  aoothed  anJ  cxhi]arati;d 
^.  by  martial  muaie,  and  the  mind  kept 

were  not  wanting,  amonfc  the  in  pleanirable  exciteuieDt  by  all  tho 
Jen  draiioons  an<l  liir-ciipped     i;orKeouB  accompanimenta  of  a  nnnid 

who  now  flitted  like  the  dra-  and  fatcinating  profeuion.  HithBrto, 
ritnia  of  aome  warlike  panto-  the  effect  of  all  tbia  on  Kmiljr'a  mind 
ifore  the  eyes  of  the  aecltided  waa  of  a  vague  and  indeflnite  charao- 
ereral whoaapiredtoher heart  ter;  much  preaent  enjoyment,  oeea- 
irtune;  but,  tatjifled  that  not  Bionalre^reuandniiigiviiiirii.  with  the 
irmeouldftn-amoracntiinhi*  natural  diapaaition  of  youth  to  em- 
al  etpacity,  enter  into  compe-  hellish,  nr  gel  riil  of  the  future. 
itfa  William  Sydenham,  Kmily         'I'owarda  the  autumn,  howenr,  Mia 

aware  how  much  a  genenl  Forteiicue,  imagining  (from  two  or 
tion  for  the  military  character  threetacitrefuiala  which  the  bad  leen 
ding  over  her  mind,  or  how  her  niece  inflict  on  pmumptuoua 
B  ajghed  to  think  that  her  lorcr  Touiha  who  had  ventured  to  uldreaa 
followed  the  gallant  footatepa    ner  unsupported  by  her  pararamnt 

reapective  oarenta.  Hi*  leu  inBuence)  that  Geoffry  had  only  to 
eellent  aa  itiey  were,  aeemed  tranaform  hia  blockade  intoaatorm  to 
ae  whieli  Fancy  ha*  feigned,  be  more  lucoeaafal,  reaolved  to  pave 
e  Dead  to  the  Living,  ao  com-  hia  way  by  a  previooa  attack,  and,  for 
ittranged  were  they  from  the  the  flrst  time,  explicitly  declared  to 
bicbhereeDgTosscdeveryheart  £milv,  how  much  the  General  and 
ipie.     Williim  wrote  with  ex-     herarJf  desired  the  alliinee.    Thnaae- 

of  increasing  clients,  and  with  riouidy  addreaaed,  Emily  wa*  auryria 
I  of  aucceaaful  cauaea  ;  while  aedoul  of  herreaerve,  (whtehahe  nad 
.  whole  aoul  waa  wrapped  up  long  tirit  toheaomewhatdisingennona 
lancee  of  war,  thehair-brcadih     towards  auch  kind  relatives,)  and  at 

of  indiviiluala  known  to  all  once  acknowledged  her  engajeracnt, 
her,  the  fall  of  tbrtreaset,  or  pleading  the  hiihurtoanobtainedeon- 
ek  (^mighiy  arniiea.  To  have  aent  of  Ihe  Ailmiral,  and  hii  parting 
'  lover  engafn.'d  in  tlieae  spirit-     injunctiona,  which  had  alone  sealed 

acenea,  *be  even  thought  she  her  lip*  on  the  aubjpct.  Mr*  Fortea- 
tave  cheerfully  bome  the  an-  cue's  aBtonishment  knew  no  bound* ; 
m  hia  account  which  ehe  waa  but  alie  wa*  too  able  a  tactician  to  be* 
lred;Bnilil)elialf  enviedevery  tray  all  abe  felt,  aiill  leaatoaet  beraelf 
I  wife  the  fcveridi  excitement  in  direct  oppoiiition  to  aentimenia  of 
lieh  ahe  snatched  up  thecvi-ni-  ao  long  siauding.  Some  half-fnp> 
«tli;.  presieileitclamBiiona,  such  aa  "  ChiltU 

e-jrly  exiHtence  had  been  so  ao-  i*h  folly  !" — "  A  eleir  take  in  I"— 
unvaried,  so  dc*tiiuto  of  vicis-  "  Dciigniog  siatera !" — "  Skilful  ma- 
,  that  these  were  now  felt  to  nocuvri.'si" — alKiveall.thecontempEU- 
;htful ;  anil  annietiiDei  her  spi-  oua  epithet,  "  Pettifo^er  I"  applied  to 
ok  at  the  idea  of  a  long  life     her  intended,  would,  she  imagined, 

between  Lin  coin' a- Inn- fields  have  the  more  weight,*!  aeemineto  be 
ilia  near  London.  Let  no  one  wrung  from  her  by  irrepreaaible  an^ 
poor  Emily  fur  not  sooner  dis-  priae.  Winiling  up  the  climax  by  af* 
ig  what  it  was  impossible  for  fected  pitv  for  oer  poor  ill-used  aon, 
lave  known  ;  let  her  rather  have  ahe  left  lier  niece,  har.lly  knowing 
for  the  uniform  si'lf-ieoroach  whether  to  be  glad  that  the  diicovnr 
hieh  she  combated  these  lately-  nai  over,  or  aorry  to  feel  herself  atlU 
dings,  and  6ew  hr  their  aup-  Airther  pledged  to  a  oourae  of  lift, 
a  to  the  lettera  and  reminiaccn-  which  needed  not  to  have  ita  draw- 
xr  friends  at  Lyadhurst.  back*  thoa  croeU^  aei  \idat«  \t«i  ^ 

MinineriiasRc.YlaoiiilaII  theinv      aniitlicr. 
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Of  this  Mrs  Fortetcue  had  some 
siupicionp  and  truly  loath  to  relinquiih 
I  prize  which  ahe  saw  her  puppy  son 
had  neither  energy  nor  merit  to  carry 
oft'  from  his  unshowy  rival,  she  im- 
mediately wrote  for  CiraDvillc,  her  el- 
dest and  favourite  son,  who  had  long 
talked  of  heing  in  the  Nortli  to  shoot, 
and  who,  she  thought,  might  perhaps 
find  his  cousin  Emily,  with  only  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  but  uncommon 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  unexpensive 
habits,  a  better  bargain  than  his  Lom- 
bard Street  Atalanta,  who,  with  nei- 
ther beauty  nor  accomplishments,  on- 
ly panted  for  a  passport  to  the  gay 
world,  to  be  foremost  in  its  race  of  fol- 
ly and  profusion. 

Granville  was  by  no  means  unwil- 
ling to  enter  into  his  mother's  views. 
He  was,  at  four-and*thirty,  rather 
tired  of  being  what  is  called  a  tine  man 
about  town,  (of  moving  with  his  bat- 
talion from  Windsor  to  the  Tower,  ^  of 
dining  every  day  at  the  same  tables, 
of  going  every  evening  to  the  same 
parties,  or  hearing  the  same  opera,  or 
losing  his  money  at  the  same  club- 
houses—-and,  wliat  was  worse,  of  see- 
ing some  dun's  ugly  face  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  some  younger  puppy's  hand- 
some one  in  the  evening,  occupying 
his  place  at  the  elbow  of  the  reigning 
arbitreas  of  fashion.  He  had  been  an 
ei:r/ifm«f  too  long  not  to  tire  of  even  that 
glorious  character — even  the  perpetual 
presidency  of  Almack's,  (had  that  in- 
stitution then  existed  and  been  con- 
ducted on  less  SLtiti'SaHque  principles,) 
would  have  lost  its  charms  for  one, 
whose  condition  we  must  happily 
speak  French  to  express  in  one  wortf, 
— that  expressive,  exotic,  un-English 
word,  Liasi.  Man  delighted  him  not, 
nor  woman  neither,  at  least  as  they 
were  to  be  found  in  London,  and  he 
aet  out  in  the  ever  delightful  society 
of  his  dogs,  to  kill  time  and  partridges 
in  Northumberland.  The  conquest  of 
his  petiie  cousine  he  had  no  objection 
to  as  a  patse-ienu — but  only  feared  it 
would  not  present  sufficient  difficulty 
to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  it. 
His  wary  mother  feared  to  mention  the 
previous  engagement,  lest  her  haughty 
aon  should  disdain  to  enter  the  lists 
with  so  ignoble  an  adversary.  She 
only  hinted  that  there  was  an  entangle- 
ment* that  there  had  been  refusals, 
that  even  Geoffry  had  failed  to  make 
«n  irnpresaion,  though  the  was  sure  he 
had  but  to  **  coine,  see,  and  concYaet " 


Description  (of  hvinaii  beingic^N 
cially^  ia  in  this  reading  age  a  work 
equally  tedious  and  aupmlnoiis,  eon- 
sidering  that  there  is  no  modiflcalkn 
of  the  species  which  has  not  already 
been  ten  thousand  times  delineated  on 
paper  to  the  mind's  eye,  or  rendcnd 
familiar  to  that  of  the  body  during  the 
course  of  a  reasonably  long  life.  You 
have  only,  therefore,  dear  reader,  to 
invest  the  handsomest  young  man  of 
your  actual  acquaintance  wi£  all  die 
united  faacinations  of  the  Colonels  of 
romance,  the  Harviiles,  the  Delmoors, 
and  other  aimahU  rou^g  of  modem  ^ 
tion,  to  have  before  you  the  identical 
Granville  Fortescue  now  plmced  in  for- 
midable, and  it  mi^ht  be  supposed, 
triumphant  competition  with  tfaephin, 
aober,  unprepossessing  William  Sy- 
denham. 

The  comparison  would  have  been 
sufficiently  trying  had  it  been  left  ta 
memory  alone ;  but  Williaro'a  ill  fbiw 
tune  sent  him  on  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, and  love  conquered  ahyneas,  and 
brought  him  an  unexpected  guest  to 
Marley,  a  week  or  two  after  the  in- 
effable guardsman  had  made  his  debut 
there,  like  a  comet  from  another  sys- 
tem, eclipsing,  or  rather  utterly  ex- 
tinguishing, all  the  minor  luminaries 
of  the  provincial  horixon. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  Mr  Sydenham,  professiondly  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  should  call  on  his 
father's  ward;  nothing  more  indis- 
pensable than  that  he  should  be  asked 
to  spend  the  day,  which,  his  business 
being  over,  he  could  cheerAilly  agree 
to  do.  fiut  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  ita  being  one  of  the  pub- 
lic days  at  Marlev,  when  troope  of  gay 
officers  crowded  the  table,  and  engrnig^ 
ed  the  whole  conversation,  showing  1^ 
their  looks  and  manners  how  muco 
they  considered  the  quiet  civilian  an 
interloper  in  their  circle.  Under  these 
discouragements,  little  used  as  he  wsi 
to  general  society,  and  utterly  unac? 
customed  to  mix  with  military  men/ 
William 'a  ahyness  increased  —  he 
shrunk  into  his  shell,  and  made  Eou'ly, 
without  once  forfeiting  her  allegiance 
to  his  nobler  qualitiea,  for  the  first 
time,  fully  aensible  of  his  exterior  de« 
ficiencies. 

She  had  sat  by  him,  in  defiance  of 
the  frowna  of  her  aunt,  the  sneers  of 
her  cousin  Geoffry,  and  the  aupercili-     i 
%sQx\fm  yK>Ax^\k^  Granville  made    1 
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ted  in  handing  hcr^  as  he  had  lately 
done,  to  table. 

She  tried  to  talk  as  usual  of  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Dora,  and  Alice — ^but  it  was 
hard  work.  ^lany  eyes  were  upon 
them ;  some  sharpened  by  jealousy, 
fM>roe  flashing  contempt,  some  twinx- 
ling  with  suppressed  satire ;  it  was  al- 
together trulv  uncomfortable.  When 
the  servants  nad  retired,  and  conver- 
sation became  more  audible,  it  was 
worse  still ;  for  the  General, 
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veloped  by  circumstances,)  was  she 
to  plod  through  life,  the  cheerless  part* 
ner  of  an  ignoble  existence,  diversified 
by  no  vicissitudes  save  those  of  gain, 
and  passed  in  unravelling  the  obscure 
mazes  of  chicanery  ? 

There  was,  to  aU  this,  one  brief,  but 
to  a  mind  ot*  integrity,  conclusive  an- 
swer: "  I  have  promised.    The  vow 
is  registered  in  lleavi'n,  if  not  on  earth. 
Is  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best  of  hu- 
>  out  of    man  beings  to  be  trifled  with  or  bro- 
well-meant  civility,  overwhelmed  him     ken  for  a  girlish  whim  ?   Can  I  fancy 
with  military   topics,   to  which,    of    myself  no  lont'cr  the  sister  of  Dora 
course,  he  was  a  perfect  stranger ;     and  Alice ;  no  longer  the  second  time 

Iter  of  the  dear  Admiral  ? 


while  the  malicious  Granville,  affect- 
ing to  come  to  his  relief,  shifted  the 
mround  to  anecdotes  of  the  gay  world 
in  London,  where  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected the  modest  young  lawyer  would 
De  at  least  as  much  hors  ae  cttmlntU 
WiUiam  at  flrst  looked  somewhat  fool- 
ish, but  he  was  no  fool,  and  there  was 
that  in  his  eye  which  made  the  Colo- 
nel seek  safer  game. 

No  sooner  had  Emily  escaped  from 


adopted  daughter  i 
Oh,  no  !  Then  let  mc  wipe  away  these 
idle,  worse  than  idle  tears,  and  meet 
William,  as  his  father's  sou  should 
be  met." 

Emily  was  a  good,  upright  girl,  and 
when  once  persuaded  where  her  duty 
lay,  seldom  faltered  in  its  path.  She 
withdrew  from  the  brilliant  group  in« 
to  a  window  with  her  betrothed,  and 
listened  with  deference,  if  not  with 


the  dining-room,  than  she  took  herself    delight,  to  his  few  hurried,  but  manly, 
severely  to  task,  for  allowing  herself    words  of  confiding  devotion.  The  Au- 


to be  influenced  by  deflciencies  in  tact 
and  manner,  in  her  estimate  of  one  to 
whose  essential  good  qualities  she  was 
no  stranger.     Had  this  indeed  been 
the  case ;  had  she  loved  William  one 
jot  less,  for  the  laughter  of  fools  or  the 
comparison  with  coxcombs,  she  would 
have  been  equally  below  either  pity  or 
contempt.     But,  alas  !  she  had  mver 
luved  him  at  all ;  and  it  was  now,  on 
first  meeting  him,  as  her  accepted 
lover,  that  she  began  to  sus^KCt  the 
dreadful  truth,  that  she  was  about  to 
sacrifice  to  childish  rashness,  the  af- 
fectionate importunity  of  her  play- 
mates, and  total  ignorance  of  her  own 
tastes  and  dispositions,  the  happiness 
of  her  future  life.  Granville  Foriescue 
she  neither  loved,  nor  ever  could  love. 
She  despised  his  frivolity,  and  disliked 
his  hauteur  ;  but  he  had  exhibited  to 
her  a  style  of  manners,  an  inexplica- 
ble je  m  ji^-'ti  ifum,  which,  when  uni- 
ted (as  she  was  sure  it  might  some- 
where be  found)  with  a  warm  heart 
and  amiable   disposition,  must  ever 
form  her  In  au  idml  of  human  pc  rlec- 
tion.  With  such  an  impression  on  her 
inind,  was  she  to  unite  herself  to  the 
very  reverse,  in  character  as  well  as 
manners.^    Sviih  au  enthusiasm  for 
everything  pay,  and  gallant,  and  chi- 
valrous, (inheriteil,  perhaps,  uncon- 
bciously  from  her  father,  and  now  de- 


mu-al's  letter  must  have  followed  him 
to  a  distant  station,  and  no  answer 
could  as  yet  have  lx:en  received,  fiy , 
William  it  was  evidently  looked  for- 
ward to  with  un mingled  delight.  £mi« 
ly  would  have  given  worlds  to  feel  as 
Ktie  had  once  done  on  the  subject ;  but 
she  was  too  sure  of  all  it  would  contain 
not  to  dread  its  arrival.  Poor  thing ! 
she  was  only  one  of  many  who  have 
lived  to  tind  themselves 

••  Thujj  curet  in  every  f:raHtcd  prayer!" 

When  William  was  gone,  Emily  was 
doomed  to  hear  (in  rial  or  affected  ig- 
norance of  her  engagement)  a  chorus 
of  animadversions  on  tlie  professional 
prig,  from  those  who  were  themselves 
too  decidedly  so,  to  tolerate  technica- 
lity,  in  a   different  and  loss  showy 
form.     (Granville  said   nothing,  but 
lie  looked   unutterable  things  —  the 
softe^t  compassion  for  a  young  crea- 
ture   thrown    away    so    unwortliily, 
mingled  with  more  than  insinuations 
that  another  might  have  been,  nay, 
still  was,  a  candidate  for  the  prise. 
His  practised  eye  had  seen  at  a  glance 
how  matterii  stood  ;  and  that  glance  lia- 
ving  supplied  all  the  interest  the  pursuit 
previously  wanted,  he  was  henceforth 
piqued  into  a  display  of  precisely  those 
qualities  most  dangerous  to  his  sober 
rival.   His  early  UureU  ttvicGt%»LX\V!« 
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was  an  Enplishman,  and  therefore 
brave)  were  dexterously,  thoujih  deli- 
cately, made  to  wave  before  tlie  ad- 
mirer of  heroic  deeds  ;  his  literary  ac- 
Suiremrnts,  supurficia!  at  best,  wore 
le  more  easily  brought  near  the  sur- 
face ;  above  all,  liis  conscious  superi- 
ority, so  conspicuous  in  his  di  pnitmont 
to  all  others,  wa**  veiKd  in  iiddrf-Mnj; 
hor  undtT  a  well- feigned  humility, 
wl»ich  only  "  stooped  to  con<juer." 

Kmily  was  no  enqueue,  but  v;iser 
and  steadier  heads  have  been  turned 
by  arts  like  these ;  and  if  they  could 
not  warp  her  judjrment,  or  seduce  her 
lieart,  they  at  least  discovered  to  her 
the  ernir  into  which  that  judgment 
had  previously  fallen,  and  the  void 
which  that  heart  still  contained.  The 
struggle  became  every  day  more  cruel 
and  painful.  Every  hour  showed  her 
more  plainly  that  she  was  miserable. 
Did  sne  love  another  ?  Would  she 
have  listened  for  a  moment  to  Gran- 
ville's specious  addresses  ?  Ko — and 
yet  it  WQS  he  who  had  taught  her,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  she 
did  not  love,  never  had  lovid,  and 
never  could  love,  one  who  did  not  in 
some  dejiree  resemble  him.  Still, 
though  her  cheek  grew  paler,  and  her 
spirits  worse  with  each  revolving  day, 
snc  hesitated  what  course  to  pursue  ; 
whether  to  lower  herself  for  life  in  the 
opinion  and  afFrctions  of  her  early 
friends,  by  avowing  the  delusion  from 
which  she  had  awakened,  or  whether 
to  consummate  her  sacrifice,  and  sei-k 
its  reward  in  their  continued  friend- 
ship. 

She  might  have  remained  undi-ci- 
dcd  till  her  health  sunk  under  the  con- 
flict, had  not  a  htter  from  Dora,  an- 
nouncing her  own  probable  marrijige, 
aifbrdi  d  her  a  son  of  opening,  by  re- 
moving one  o^  the  chief  chiirms  with 
which  the  romantic  fancy  of  youth  had 
invented  tl-eir  furun-  prospects.  Dor;.*, 
should  this  marriage  take  place,  (with 
a  young  man  about  to  return  fi«r  in:iijy 
yiars  to  India,)  could  now  no  longer 
realize  the  fond  scheme  of  living  all 
together,  which  had  seemed  to  the  in- 
nocent girls  so  easy  and  natural ;  nay, 
should  the  Admiral  (as  wa«»  reported) 
asriume  a  command  on  the  East  Indian 
stition,  it  was  more  than  ])riibable  that 
Al'c-  would  aci-ompany  her  sister  from 
mingled  motives  of  duty  and  affection. 
This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  visions 
of  (H?rpetual  union,  which  nursery  i^<* 
jwruncc  vould  alone  have 


rsery  ig- 


but  it  was  not  till  Dora  and  Alice  were 
removed  from  the  canvass,  that  poor 
Kmily  became  aware  how  prominent 
thflr  dear  figures  had  always  been  in 
the  ghiwing  picture,  which  seemed  now 
to  fade  into  monumental  gloora. 

Here,  howrver,  began  a  fresh  con- 
flict. When  thus  deprived,  and  per- 
haps for  life,  of  his  beloved  sistt  rs,  wu 
this  the  time  to  abandon  the  already 
forlorn  brother  }  Would  it  not  seem 
selfish,  base,  and  ungenerous.^  She 
was  ])ierceil  to  the  heart  by  Dora's  in- 
nocent regrets  (eveu  amid  htr  own 
bridal  ))rospects)  at  the  dissolution  of 
their  baseless  fabric  of  childish  fehci- 
ty ;  and  still  more  by  her  confidence 
in  the  affection  which  was  to  console 
"  Dear  William"  under  such  unfore- 
seen bereavements.  Yet  the  guileless 
effusions  of  ardent  attachment,  to 
which  a  few  weeks  had  sufficed  to  give 
birth  between  Dora  and  a  thoroughly 
congenial  object  might  well  startle  ooe 
in  whom  years  of  engagement  (for  ao- 
quain lance  it  could  not  be  called)  had 
failed  to  awaken  corresponding  emo- 
tions. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that,  mistaking 
the  feelings  which  wasted  her  bloom, 
and  preyed  on  her  spirits,  Granville 
Fortescue  i>crewed  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  and  found  it  conveni- 
ent, before  returning  to  town  for  the 
winter,  to  secure  his  little  cousin's 
thousands.  It  was  with  all  the  glow 
of  an  indignant  sacrifice  to  the  prior 
claims  and  far  more  estimable  charac- 
ter of  WiUiini,  that  EuiiJy  refused  his 
insinuating  rival.  Rut  she  gathered 
from  this  very  rejection,  strength  and 
courage  to  communicate  to  Sydenham 
a  change  of  sentiment  which  no  un- 
worthy partiality  for  another  had  dic- 
tate d,  though  the  fascinations  of  that 
other,  and  the  pang  she  experienced 
in  resisting  them,  might  perhaps  have 
unconsciously  0{)enefl  her  eyes  to  it. 

Soon  made  painfully  sensible  that, 
after  her  rejection  of  both  her  cousins, 
her  uncle's  house  was  no  desirable 
residence,  poor  Emily  sought  an  asy- 
lum from  her  old  governess  at  Beechy 
Grove  ;  and  found  it  doubly  cruel  to 
sit  down  in  that  well-known  Bi>ot,  to 
dispel  many  a  bright  and  long- cherish- 
ed illusion,  and  overturn,  by  an  act  of 
deliberate  honesty,  all  the  projects  to 
which  her  youthful  rashness  had  given 
birth. 

Her  letter  had  all  the  eloquence  of 
lTVL\.\\ ,  AW^  vVvt  \va\\v\U^^  of  guilt.   She 
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Mr  RrJrnhani  of  her  unabi-  ttonlcM,  if  loinc  tionrat  Tellow  ihoulil 

nn  anil  tmdtnable  gratitude;  uke  a  fancy  to  them — and  if  not,  that 

I   the  fatal  ipiinTance  of  the  thej  will  erer  hare  a  home  nith  their 

idofhcrown  heart,  which  bad  richer  aiiter  Emily." 

her  ta  raistahe  regard  and  Wbatwould  Emily  now  have  pren 
lip  for  a  warmer  sentiment,  to  recall  ber  fatal  epiatle  I  A  life  of 
dber  eonvicticin  that  the  pr^  the  iitmoct  privation  and  aelf-d^nial 
infut  ati-p  WB8  the  only  one  would  haTsacemnl  too  light  a  aacrifice- 
DuliI  extricate  both  from  fa~  to  requite  the  goodness  and  cheer  the 
er; ;  and  concluded  hy  throw-  decline  of  her  paternal  friend — and  t 
elf  on  hia  gentroaity  and  can-  marriage,  which,  in  addition  to  all  it 
ir  pardoQ  of  an  involuntary  hod  uitce  itemed  to  promiie,  would 
contribute  to  the  felicity  of  Dora,  and 
lettCTi  twenty  times  written,  remove  theonxictiesof  her  father,  be- 
ted with  a  thouaand  tears,  waa  oime  again  not  only  tolerable,  but  de- 
•one,  when  a  packet  from  the  atrable.  Here  again  waa  bitter  aubject 
.  followed  ber,  forwarded  from  of  resret  that  the  primitive  aimpUcitv 
th.  It  contained  anccesaive  in  which  Emily  had  been  educated, 
written  at  different  perioda,  had  entirely  prevented  ber  from  at- 
accidentally  brought  by  the  taching  importance  to  her  fortune,  or 
p.  Theflret  in  order  contain-  appreciating  the  influence  it  might 
nily  dreailed,  that  solemn  and  have  on  the  proaiiecta  of  her  lover  and 
MDCtion  to  her  union  with  hia  his  fsmilv-  Till  she  went  to  her 
ch  made  the  step  she  bad  Just  uncle'a,  ahe  bad  scarcely  known  ber 
■rardi  dissolving  it,  appear  al-  superiority  in  that  reapect  over  Dora 
rilegions.  It,  however,  recom-  and  Alice  ;  and  even  after  ahe  learned 
continued  secrecy,  anil  for-  that  she  had  thousands  to  beaiow,  abe- 
ther  measures  till  his  own  re-  trusted  too  implicitly  in  William'a 
hir  majority.  This,  as  imply-  well- remembered  (though  at  the  time- 
laibilily  of  change  in  the  aen-  hardlv  understoo<l]  protests tioos,  that 
of  either,  waa  a  sort  of  relief,  they  nid  never  influenced  hia  choice, 
lext  letter  she  took  up  was  to  reflect  that  while  ihus  generoualy 
>me  montlia  later,  and  the  and  sincerely  disregarded,  they  might 
R  characters  were  so  unlike  nevertheless  be  eminently  useful.  The 
dian'a  usually  firm  and  accu-  thonght  that  by  ber  own  itcimd  raab- 
d,  that  nothing  hut  severe  ill-  neas  (and  yet.  Heaven  knew,  roontha 
Id  account  for  the  change.  It  had  been  employed  in  painl\il  deUbe- 
ideed,oflong andalmostmor-  ration)  ahe  hsd  probably  deprived 
len,  which  had  brought  the  herself  of  all  power  to  befriend  him 
ailor  well  nigh  to  tlie  grave  ;  whose  interests  were  so  lately  identi- 
d  the  weakneta  of  body  and  fled  with  ber  own — that  difllcuttiea 
hich  it  left,  the  pride  and  about  Djra's  portion  might  obstruct 
I  of  a  guardian  hail  been  ab-  her  union  with  one  little  richer  than 
1  the  anxiety  anil  fei-linga  of  a  herself,  and  atill  under  the  control  of 
HeBpokedfB(K)nrlingly  ofever  a  harsh  mercenary  father — above  all, 
raehmg  England  —  regretted  that  jui^t  pride  and  resentment  would 
ielded  10  the  dutiful  n'quest  perhaps  deny  her  all  share  in  remo- 
lugblera  to  be  allowed  to  ad>  ving,  nay,  evi'n  all  right  to  deplore, 
tir  smnll  patrimony  to  furnish  thcae  fatal  and  wholly  unforeseen  con- 
jred  premium  fur  ihcii  bro-  tingenciea,  drove  her  almost  to  dis- 
miasion  to  partnership ;  end,  traction  ;  and  her  first  impulse  waa  to 
:  usual  ingenuous  fraiikneja,  go  to  Lyndburat,  throw  ticrsclf  into 
ie  consolation  he  derived  from  the  arms,  or  at  the  feet  of  her  friends, 
inty  that  his  son's  approach-  ami  implore  to  bt;  permitteii  siiU  to 
iagc  would  enable  him  to  re-  keep  her  engagement,  or  if  that  could 
Jiout  ini-onvenii-nre  the  por-  not  be,  at  least  to  sh.iru  her  uaeluaa 
ori'han  sisters  might  so  soon  baleful  wealth  with  them. 

"  I  can  make  litili'  addition         .Shame,  timidity,  und,  above  all,  se- 

n^ncstoftbcirpoor  mulher'a,"  rere  illneaa,  the  natural  coiiaequence 

l>rjve  hut  im|>rovideDl  sailor  of  such  tumultuous  feelinj^,  combined 

irioii  ;  **  hut  I  blrm  lleaveli  to  imt  this  jiersonal  appeal,  (which, 

1  will  not  U'  altngcihir  jwr-  witli    in^nuow   av\i    \wn^   \wtiA 
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frienJs  would  perhaps  have  been  irre* 
sistible)  out  of  her  power  ;  and  Emily 
could  only  write  a  few  hurried  inco- 
herent lines  to  her  beloved  Dora,  en- 
treating her  to  suspend  all  censures, 
and  consider  her  still  as  a  friend  and 
sister,  till  she  could  prove  it  otherwise 
than  in  words,  when  fever  and  delirium 
which  her  already  harassed  frame 
could  ill  bear,  saved  her  for  a  while 
all  consciousness  of  the  effects  of  her 
late  conduct. 

When  William  Sydenham  (whose 
own  steady  unimaginative  character 
and  tranquillizing  pursuits  made  him 
as  slow  in  suspectmg  as  in  compre- 
hending the  variations  to  which  more 
flexible  dispositions  are  fatally  liable) 
received  the  letter,  by  which  Emily 
appeared  to  him  to  have  passed  at  once 
from  reciprocal  affection  and  plighted 
troth,  to  callous  indifference  and  faith- 
less levity,  his  first  emotions  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  indignant  surprise. 
His  resentment,  like  that  of  most  per- 
sons of  his  disposition,  was  formidable 
in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  and  perma- 
nent in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  was  excited.  This  was 
manifest  (to  one  well  acquainted  with 
his  style  at  least,  if  not  with  himself) 
through  all  the  measured  dignity  of 
his  cold  reply,  in  which  regret  that 
the  delusion  should  have  lasted  so 
long,  and  a  prompt  relinouishment  of 
liis  own  claims,  were  all  his  first  irri- 
tation would  permit  him  to  express. 

He  had,  in  truth,  sustained  a  shock 
of  no  ordinary  nature.  To  be  jilted, 
(and  resentment  whispered  in  behidf 
of  a  rival,)  after  a  tacit  engagement  of 
three  years,  and  a  solemnly  ratified 
one  of  above  a  twelvemonth's  stand- 
ing, was  of  itself  no  small  trial  to  the 
philosophy  of  two-and- twenty  ;  but 
William  was  never  selfish,  and  tlic 
blight  of  his  own  prospects  was  for- 
gotten in  the  probable  effect  of  his 
disappointment  on  those  of  Dora.  The 
dechning  health  of  the  Admiral  made 
the  establishment  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters doubly  desirable ;  and  that  which 
now  offered  for  Dora,  in  the  person  of 
youpg  Courtney,  a  distant  cousin  of 
iier  own,  was  every  way  unexception- 
able. He  had  been  home  on  leave 
from  India,  where  a  situation  of  cer- 
tain emolument  awaited  his  return, 
but  his  present  means  were  wholly  de- 
j)endent  on  his  father,  who,  by  no 
means  friendly  to  i\ic  uvatd^,  chiefly 
consented  to  it,  ou  tUe  uiuki«XaL\\^ti^ 


that  he  was  not  to  he  applied  to  ftr 
the  outfit  and  ecjuipnient  of  the  young 
couple,  or  their  conveyance  to  the 
place  of  their  destination* 

Not  only  was  the  impossibility  d 
raising  Dora's  small  portion  daring 
the  very  limited  time  the  young  min 
could  remain  in  Englandj  of  itself  u 
evil,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  b* 
ving  been  necessarily  advanced  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  her  brother,  thnv 
such  a  new  and  unfavourable  light  as 
the  finances  of  the  Admiral,  as  whoDj 
indisposed  old  Courtney  to  sandiai 
the  alliance,  and  made  him  absolatelj 
insist  on  his  son's  deferring  it  till  nut- 
ters should  be  satisfactorily  setded 
In  vain  did  William  move  heaven  and 
earth,  and  offer  to  raise  the  moner, 
on  any  terms ;  in  vain  did  the  yoiug 
man  represent  that  his  honour  vis 
pledged  and  his  affections  irrevocably 
engaged ;  the  old  father  (who  hoped, 
by  gaining  time,  to  prevent  the  maidi 
entirely)  was  obdurate,  and  threstes- 
ed  to  disinherit  him  if  he  persisieil. 

In  vain  then  did  his  son,  with  ill 
the  importunity  of  youthful  passion, 
urge  his  beloved  still  to  aocompioy 
him  as  his  bride^  or  at  least  to  le&stu 
by  a  private  union  hia  parting  aniie- 
tics ;  his  father  had  a  large  disposable 
fortune,  of  which  Dora  dreaded,  b; 
rash  compliance,  to  deprive  hiin  ibe 
loved,  and,  fortified  by  the  pruddit 
counsels  and  strong  principles  of  Alice, 
she  let  him  depart,  though  wiib  t 
presentiment  of  evil  lurking  in  btr 
gay  innocent  heart,  to  whicL  ith«l 
ever  before  been  a  stranger. 

All  this  happened  whUe  Emily  iru 
lying  unconscious  on  a  sick*bed.  lid 
repentant  billet  had  followed  so  quick* 
Iv  on  the  shock  her  letu*r  had  inflicli:ii, 
that  the  first  flush  of  resentment  bai 
not  subsided,  and  (unaware  of  thepa- 
thetic  communications  from  theAd* 
miral,  by  which  it  had  been  dicUud) 
the^  saw  in  it  only  a  frcidi  proof  of 
levity,  or  an  eftusioii  of  idle  te^tx  i« 
what  was  volunury  and  past  z«sll- 
It  cost  Alice  au  unutterable  pang, and 
Dora  a  flood  of  bitter  tears,  to  banish 
from  their  hearts  one  who  had  so  Itui? 
held  a  sister's  place  there  :  but  it  wa$ 
«  Dear  WilUara"  who  had  betn  i^ 
used  and  forsaken,  and  had  it  cni 
been  in  £mi1y's  power  (under  agv  ii 
she  was)  to  remove  their  difficuitit^ 
they  would  ceruinly,  in  their  {irift^ 
mood,  liave  died  rather  than  owtr )» 


,  unU  tbe  eltrada  which  van  tent  utnation,  or  any  rmewtd  inter- 

,  with  concentriteil  doom  eonne  on  thit  ride  the  mve.    Ii  WM 

I uIrIcI; happy  family,  (deep-  not  that  they  atillcherithcd  iD-found- 

tliey  toon  were,  by  accounta  ed  resentment.    Thej  had  Ions  aeeti 

.mini's  death  on  a  far  distant  that  Emily  waa  more  to  be  pitied  thait 

M  aid  Ricmbera  aoon  learned  blamed ;    that  jUTcnile  Tuhnesa   in 

of  Emily  only  aa  of  aomede-  them  all,  and  the  irreparable  want  «f 

nil  faluBt,  whose  brightneas  maternal  couiiael,  had  been  the  origto 

'ed  acroai  their  path  but  to  of  their  mutual  gtifTerings ; — hut  atill 

md  betray  them.     William,  — "  Dear  William"  had  been  njected, 

at  the  aordid  lelflahneaa  of  and  which  was  perhaps  moat  morti- 

aet,  (who  not  only,  though  fying,  apparently  not  for  the  sake  of 

n  weilth,   declin^   coming  any  specific  rival ;   and  what   tmild 

10  remove  their  late  difficult  future  intercourse  (especially  now  that 

;  now  that  Emily'i  fortune  his  roof  aheltered  them)  lead  l*hut 

imger  in  pioipeet,  treated  his  pain  t 

mng  coadjutor  somewhat  ca-  Thus,  to  bring  a  sad  tale  to  a  brief 

]  resolved,  in  honest  indigna-  concluiion,  did  these  once  doatine 

ifithdnw  from  the  coneem ;  young  people  remain  strangen  to  each 

consequently  inToIvcd,  at  this  other  for  upwards  of  a  ^cnr  and  half; 

leriod,  in  the  inevitable  Strug-  during  which  period,  misfortune,  in  a 

anxietiei  of  a  commencing  fresh  and  more  direful  form,  fell  oa 

.    The  lease  of  Lyndhurst  the  devoted  heads  of  tlie  Sydenham*, 

with  the  Admiral,   and  his  The  young  man  to  whom  Dora  was 

ra  had  now  no  home  but  their  betrothed,  died  (of  rapid  and  casual 

I  necessarily  humble  abode,  illness)  on  the  voyage  out ;  but  it 

street  in  Westminster,  where  would  have  been  hard  indeed  to  per- 

s  little  to  wean  their  thoughts  suade  her  young  and  broken  heart 

It  or  future  misfortunes.  The  that  his  disappointment  had  no  share 

'sfundsbadprovcdlittlemore  in  the  event.     Ifrri  did  its  work  si- 

Heient  to  furnish  and  set  ago-  lenlly  but  surely  !     She   had   never 

frut;al   eslablishmcnl  ,*    and  agreed  with  London,  nnil  consumptiou 

'ilIiam,bydintofunremittin(c  found  her  an  ui  ires  [sting  and  already 

and  hourly  fagging,  could  enfeebled  prey.   She  went,  at  the  en- 


p  it  above  water,  the  idea  of  treaty  of  WilLam,  to  Ciinon,  not 
^i^nt,  but  for  female  instabi-  the  sliKhtest  hope  or  wish  to  live, 
might  now  have  been,  maile     to  unare  him  the  idiled  paiu  of 


bluah  for  death-bed.     Alice,  of  c 

a.  nanied  her ;  and  the  invalid  wai  ta- 

!  were  not  circumstances  fa-  king  the  air  in  a  low  wheeling  chair, 

e  to  pardon  and  reconciliation ;  on  a  bright  and  balmy  10th  of  April, 

,  (n  minds  originally  amiable  when  a  pang  shot  across  her  sick  heart 

lelibly  attached,  the  soft  voice  as  she  recollected  (on  the  date  beinc 

tian  charity  finds  ready  access,  casually  mentioned  in   her  hearing) 

er  the  clamour   of  subsiding  that  it  was  Emily  Forlescue's  birth- 

permits  it  to  be  heard.  Chance  day,  and  ihat  she  must  then  he  one 

dtheBiatcrsthatEmi1y(whom  and  twenty  ! 

Ij  sug^slions  of  retenlment         She  could  not  help  thinking,  not 

hired  revelling  in  luxury,  and  with  envy,  but  with  sUght  bitterness, 

a  to  the  Batteries  of  her  mili-  of  the  heireas  that  day  taking  peases- 

lucers)  had  been  on  the  brink  sion  of  the  brilliant  fortune  which 

;rave  1     Had  she  descended  to  had  coat  them  all  so  dear,  when  ano- 

lume  without  forgiveness,  at  ther  of  the  bumble  vehicles,  so  coro- 

jm  the  trio,  they  could  never  mon  at  the  wells,  advanced  in  the  op- 

rgiven  themselves.  posite  direction.      Its  occupant  was 

Iter  was  written,  more  cutting  evidently  nearer  dissolution  thsn  her- 

indness  than  the  bitterest  re-  aelf,  for   ahe  was   supported   in  the 

M,  devoting  the  past  to  me-  arms  of  an  attendant.    The  state  of 

blivion,  breathing  benevolent  both  alike  forbade  rapid  movement ; 

for  the  future,  but  wholly  si>  they  ilowly  met — there  was  amqle 

the  subject  cither  of  their  pre-  leisure  to  ducmn  "JmX  ftv*  ftLV^^j,  vo^ 
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valid  was  Emily  ForteRCue»  and  that 
she  wnuld  not  long  survive  the  10th 
of  April. 

What  a  Mght  for  the  warm  heart 
and  still  ardent  affection  of  poor  Dora  1 
She  sprung,  unmindful  of  her  weak- 
ness,  from  the  carriage,  and  clasped 
in  her  arms  the  soon  unconscious  ob- 
ject of  her  early  love.  When  she  slowly 
recovered,  what  floods  of  tears  were 
shed  by  both  the  youthful  pilgrims 
thus  meeting  on  the  threshold  of  mor- 
tality !  How  different  from  those  they 
had  often  shed  together  over  some 
well- wrought  tale  of  fiction  !  But,  on 
the  whole,  how  purifving,  how  sooth- 
ing, how  consolatory !  It  was  a  trying 
scene  for  the  by-standers,  for  poor 
Alice  especially,  who  felt,  that  to  live 
on  in  a  world  so  soon  to  become  a  blank 
by  their  removal,  was  her  allotted,  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  merciful  portion. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  her  to 
separate  them,  it  could  only  be  done  by 
promising  to  reunite  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  short  lives,  as  soon  as 
a  night's  rest  should  enable  them  to 
bear  the  meeting. 

To  Dora  this  rencontre  seemed  to 
have  supplied  a  fresh  principle  of  life 
and  delusive  strength,  to  watch  over 
the  being  who  had  remotely  caused 
her  own  dissolution.  She  was  on  the 
morrow  another  creature,  with  a  cheek 
more  blooming,  and  an  eye  yet  more 
bright — while  poor  Emily,  evidently 
weaker,  yet  greatly  composed,  received 
her  with  tearful  joy,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  her  attentions  to  all  others. 

'*  We  are  to  be  together,  after  all, 
my  Emily  !"  whispered  Dora,  softly. 
*'  We  erringly  fancied  it  was  to  be  on 
earth,  but  let  us  humbly  hope  it  will 
now  be  in  heaven !" — "  There  is  one 
on  earth  whom  I  must  see,  my  Dora, 
before  I  can  pray  with  confidence  for 
my  release  from  mortal  conflict.  Till 
J  nave  William's  forgiventss,  I  can- 
not banish  this  world  from  my  mind, 
as  my  few  numbered  days  so  solemnly 
warn  me  to  do.   Write  for  him,  Alice 


—and  you  may  seal  it,"  added  she,  in 
an  almost  inaudible  whisper—"  with 
his  favourite  motto,  '  Je  ne  chuKfre 
qu'en  motiran/,'— like  many  a  foolish 
caged  bird,  my  liberty  has  cost  me  iny 
life !" 

William  Sydenham  came — and  is 
he  hung  over  her  couch  with  frater- 
nal solicitude,  Emily  wondered  ihc 
could  ever  have  thought  him  cold  or 
inanimate — and  he  wondered  he  eouU 
ever  have  believed  her  to  be  vain  and 
selfish.  Had  they  met  now  for  the 
first  time,  how  different  might  have 
been  their  estimate  of  each  other  !— 
but  the  {>ast  was  irrevocable,  and  re- 
grets fruitless. 

*^  Next  time  yon  come  down,  Wil- 
liam," whispered  ahe,  as  he  reluctant- 
ly tore  himself  away  to  return  to  hii 
profession,  *^  you  will  lay  ray  head  in 
the  grave :  you  cannot  refuse  this  to 
your  father  s  orphan  ward.  Dora  will 
not  be  long  behmd ;  and  you  must  lay 
us  together,  for  we  were  like  in  our 
character  and  our  fortunes,  and  have 
never  known  peace  since  we  parted." 

A  month  had  scarce  elapaed,  ere 
William  was  called  upon  to  put  into 
one  grave,  those  who  had  been  '<  love- 
ly in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths 
not  long  divided."  On  opening  Emily's 
will,  written  soon  after  dispatching 
her  memorable  letter,  and  ratified  by 
her  trembling  hand  on  the  10th  of 
April,  which  made  her  twenty-one, 
the  bulk  of  her  fortune,  after  ample 
legacies  to  Dora  and  Alice,  was  left  to 
William  Sydenham,  with  this  strange 
proviso,  (dictated  by  her  natural  ias 
lest  pride  should  make  him  fhutrate 
her  intentions,)  that  if  he  declined  to 
accept  the  bequest,  it  should  go  to 
swell  the  hoards  of  the  cruel  avaridons 
Mr  Courtney,  the  intended  father-in- 
law  and  murderer  of  Dora.  This  left 
no  alternative ;  but  twenty  years  have 
since  elapsed,  and  Mr  Sydenham,  high 
in  his  profession,  and  surroimded  by 
untasted  affluence,  is  still  a  Bache- 
lor. 


Ant  Vaanrah I'f  the  IhAr. 
AVT  PAITOBAI.E  or  THt  KOCKK. 

Miiide  be  Ifaister  ttouggt. 

There  mis  ane  Egil  utte  cm  t  hille, 

Qulicn  nlle  Uie  roycii  of  hcTia  were  stillc ; 

The  ffhew  of  the  cljBb,  the  Towle  of  Ae  caire, 

TheBOusheof  the  noode,  and  the  whuahe  ofdle  Wiivc; 

Hilt  Hlcinrae  difembodyit  chyme. 

That  ajresl  Bymphonje  Eublyme, 

Whiehe  semis,  to  the  eire  of  the  shepherde  lonp, 

A  thouunde  voyds  allc  in  one^ 

It  semit  to  baif  sunke  in  its  ddpe  recede, 

To  slumber  in  awsomeiTlentneMe. 

Now  this  Egil  be  Mtte  on  hia  airfe  byrtbe, 
Quhare  be  bardlye  semit  ane  bein^  of  jirtlic  { 
For  als  he  lokit  from  bis  yennit  nren. 
His  mye  beide  movie  in  the  T«ile  of  berin. 
In  that  pale  shroude  of  grizelye  hcwe 
Thai  joynia  the  yirthe  with  the  valia  of  blewe. 
And  myndis  men  ofte  of  the  curtaine  grimmc, 
That  borelesse  shade,  so  deidlye  dimme, 
Whichc  nefer  wals  percit  be  mortal  eye, 
And  shadowis  Tyme  from  Etemitye. 

0  but  that  Egil  he  wals  aU  proiide, 
Ala  he  ioked  from  the  frynge  of  his  amber  donde, 
AIs  e\s3i  wals  Caar  or  crowtiyt  Ehanne, 
Or  Turke  in  the  mvddis  of  his  dyvanne  ; 
For  bee  geeyt  his  cneilce  with  soche  disdaine. 
Ah  be  tumit  his  one  eye  to  the  plaine. 
And  glancit  with  the  oder,  throi^hc  poitak  dunnei 
UnblynVed,  upon  the  noneda;^*  sone; 
And  then  he  sDolie  hia  fcdderia  grayc. 
And  bore  bis  croune  in  soche  ane  waye, 
Ab  if  he  helde  in  high  diedaiiie 
The  valieya,  the  shore,  and  the  soundjng  mainc ; 
He  semyt  all  nalture  to  deryde. 
And  Ivcked  hia  honiye  hppis  in  pryde, 
Quhille  bis  Tellow  eye  bald  soche  ane  IvcliU, 
That  the  golde  of  Ophir  wals  never  so  brychte ; 
It  euin  crepit  backe  oelowe  the  akynne, 
Or  unke  hia  haughtye  brayne  wythinne  ; 
Quhille  hia  crulied  heke  wolde  tlic  btfiuif  mocke. 
So  very  proude  wals  ibia  kyng  of  the  rocko. 

And  quharefbre  all  this  rTowanlncssc  i* 
Ane  gentil  daime  alone  maye  guesse, 
Soche  as  have  felit,  iat  porapoua  ihyiigiii, 
Envyc,  with  all  its  thousande  styngis ; 
Or  als  ane  kyng  with  pride  eUite, 
Quhen  his  firat  mynisu-re  of  staite, 
Ane  drone  the  comberance  of  the  bykc, 
Tumis  rounde  him's  laiile  lyke  aaiicye  tykp, 
And  sayis,  "  Sir  kyng,  this  js  not  fiile ; 
You  haif  loat  your  jodgmcnte  and  your  wylle." 
AIs  that  p;i>ftc  kyng  withoute  dispute 
Wolde  liwle  hia  purpOEC  rcsolule, 
With  m  tnajcsliek,  calme,  and  proude. 
So  lokH  this  yellper  of  ihe  cbude. 

JaA  igiiuieiaie  til  ?   No  more  than  tliis^ 
Straight* ffowM  belowe  hiin  oa  ane  dysse, 
..  XXII.  ,*•«. 


^76  Ane  PaUoraU  of  the  Rodse*  [ 

Quhare  grewe  ane  crabbed  crompUit  thorney 

There  had  there  aatte  since  briluLe  of  monie 

Aiie  glossy  BaYen,  brychte  of  blee, 

Als  busye  als  ane  buide  colde  bee, 

Pookyng  his  fedderis  sleike  and  blewe^ 

SemyDg  theire  brycbtnesse  to  renewe, 

Als  wiw  his  bigge  unshaiolye  bille 

He  corobit  them  over  witn  gode  urille ; 

And  cuery  flapper  on  his  tre. 

And  glymmer  of  bis  pawkve  ec, 

Showit  that  he  mockit  witn  rouropis  and  mumis, 

Proude  Maister  Egillis  motelye  piumis. 

The  Egil  had  sore  dispyte  that  daye. 
But  yet  ane  worde  he  scomit  to  saye. 
But  Battle  with  indignatione  fulle^ 
Movyng  his  heide  lyke  graite  Mogulle ; 
Quhille  Corbve,  who  percevit  his  takyng. 
Out  of  mere  funne  and  myschefe  makyng,  - 
Tumit  up  bis  darke  and  wycked  loke. 
And  sayitj  with  Wire  no  burde  colde  broke  : 
'^  How  faris  goode  maister  Egil  nowe, 
Pcrchit  on  Gilborachis  barren  browe  P 
And  how  is  the  godewyffe  on  the  strawc  P 
I  hope  soche  daye  sho  neuir  sawe. 
Of  inwarde  joyis  io  swetc  and  ryflc. 
And  collapis  of  yong  trembilyng  lyflc  !" 

The  Egil  laughlt  ane  laughe  so  loude. 
It  percit  the  gorget  of  the  cloude. 
Broke  all  its  muma  and  grande  myneviris^ 
And  shoke  its  storyit  pylis  to  shy viris  ; 
But  it  did  not  onlye  maike  ane  rente 
Alangis  the  frynge  of  the  fyrmamcntc^ 
But  It  entcrit  oft  als  it  wente  bye 
The  littil  borelis  of  the  skye ; 
Whiche  maide  the  ladyc  angelis  skrcimc. 
And  stcrted  Sanctis  oute  of  Uieyre  drdmo ; 
That  splcndyd  dreime  consaivit  so  welle. 
On  whiche  our  docter  lotis  to  dwelle— 
It  is  ane  awful  dnime  of  blisse, 
Ane  bathe  of  endkase  happvnease, 
Steiped  in  delychtis  up  to  tne  eiris, 
'Witnoute  all  future  hopis  or  feris, 
Enougbe  to  maike  ane  verve  drone 
Sever  and  blencbe  to  thynlce  upon. 

But  then  thia-EgiUis  yelloche  broke 
From  caive  to  caive,  from  rocke  to  rockc^ 
Tille  all  arounde  Gilborachis  steipe 
From  yowljrng  woode  and  yaupyng  deipc^ 
Ane  thousande  vojrds  issuit  forth. 
Not  lyke  the  voycu  of  this  earthe. 
But  nycheris  of  ane  tongueless  biode, 
Ane  gorbelyng  brmwlvng  broderhodc 
Of  spyritis  of  the  rocke  and  lynnc. 
That  sojoumit  enirmore  therynne. 

The  Corbye  wals  fulle  sore  astounded^ 
And  his  capacious  mvnde  confounded ; 
For  not  ane  worde,  for  all  his  braye, 
Did  this  cursit  Egil  deign  to  saye. 
The  Corbye  satte  demore  and  grufie,  •  "  ^ 
And  raisit  his  fedderis  lyke  ane  ruflb,  ■    ^  • 
His  yukit  Btirlis  to  relieve,  * 

He  dychte  bia  iit\^  vlv^mi  hit  tleive, 


A»t  Patlorait  oJUht  Bocke. 
While  the  Iffjchle  twynkQing  of  hii  eine, 
Tbe  Ijchteniug  ctaunge  ftom  dwkc  to  giviiie, 
Siille  glemyug,  depenynj^  and  renewing, 
Showit  that  •ome  mjadiwfe  wa]>  ■•bre«;n|t- 

"  Goode  mtuter  Egil,  quhatU  the  fiume  ^ 
Tell  UR  the  npori,  that  we  may  wonne 
Our  shiire  or  this  eonfbnaded  cackle, 
Tliis  linckell  of  our  tabernacle, 
llaif  you  no  ferii  for  7011K  godewyffe. 
That  winsome  swctener  of  your  lyfle. 
That  Hoche  ane  jelloch  o'er  hir  bedde 
JVIaye  haif  eSectia  of  dole  and  dredile, 
Maye  leife  hir  of  hir  tender  wyttia. 
Or  throne  hir  into  nioderis  fyttia? 
Or,  quhat  is  worse  than  awairf  or  swouc. 
Produce  hir  aootye  sonnis  ower  aone  ? 
Ilaif  some  respeck,  if  not  for  myne. 
For  that  most  charmyng  lofe  of  thyiie. 
In  hir  swete  bedde  so  sweitlye  bounded 
With  bainstelis  and  with  bonis  surrounded. 
With  morefUlis  feite  and  curie  we  trauimia. 
And  hedis  and  harrisillis  of  bmmis. 
And  brohet  hofls  of  hish-degre,— 
Sothe,  sho  is  ane  comelye  sychte  to  sc  ! 
Her  bearded  beke  and  naff<;ti3  drye, 
f^lir  towzye  tap  and  yellowe  eye, 
Hir  hairye  houghia  and  dingye  brcaic. 
The  verye  liewis  of  lafifa  and  id*te> 
And  then  her  size  !  ane  shaime  to  teUi' ! 
Ane  wyffe  far  by^er  nor  yourscUe, 
Alosic  altc^eddcT  be  confeste 
Graite  comforte  to  ane  Egillis  Iwette !" 

"  Yelle,"  quoth  the  Egil,  with  ane  neighe, 


That  quashit  the  growlyns  of  tl 

And  maide  the  duddi*  of  nefcn  to  fnrllc, 

AIb  dancyng  of  ane  FreDche  quadrylle ; 


Then  als  ane  wylde  and  wyckcd  mdde. 
But  Riand  cxp^yente  in  ane  ndde. 
To  eize  hia  heart  with  raige  that  bumil, 
Outower  the  dyfle  hia  taitle  be  turoit. 
And  pourit  adowne  its  breste  siiblyme 
Ane  cataracke  of  liquids  lyrae, 
That  daihit  the  Corbye  from  his  throne, 
Blynded  bis  eyne,  and  sent  him  pione, 
Head-foremoste,  croakyng  with  despyte, 
Dyit  lyke  ane  pyatte  blacke  and  whyte. 

Then  joynit  the  EgilUs  in  ane  bewe, 
Whiche  maide  the  ecnoia  swell  anewe. 
Far  far  abroade  incontinente. 
On  billowis  of  the  fyrmamente, 
Ala  all  the  spyrltis  of  tbe  glennia 
Had  wakenit  from  theyre  mouldye  dennis. 
And  reyne  the  stamocke  of  the  yirthe, 
With  one  eonfoondit  ikieide  ot  tnyrthe. 

This  moekiySe  lan^  waa  worse  than  badde,— 
It  almosle  pat  the  Corhve  madde ; 
Downe  ftoat  the  dyfle  tie  keidlong  bore. 
And  ay  he  carrit  and  he  swore. 
But  M«e  be  wa^t  his  aoylit  wrng. 
In  glAt  GQboradii*  silrer  iiMtnff ; 
'"""""     '  aike  hii  faUeria  bladu, 
D  <m  bii  plookye  backe. 


its  ilM  Atioiyrfr  of  l*f  Updte.  [^ 

Shoke  his  grtte  ttdbbe  hit  raflb  tb  dtjt. 

And  tarah  hii  ehdke  up  to  the  ikye,  ^ 

And  ay,  with  eneiTO  hnithe  he  drewe. 

He  cunit  the  Egil  Macke  and  blewe; 

And  alt  he  satte  UMm  that  Btone, 

Drying  his  fbddern  hi  the  sone, 

Qunare  no  pnmde  eomine  heard  nor  aawe. 

Thus  morafysit  the  Corbye  Crawe : 

**  Goode  Lorde,  how  lowe  the  grait  are  hurlit ! 

This  is  sne  haisse  sfed  wycked  worlde, 

Qtthare  trothe  and  wysdoroe  are  owermmieiy 

And  phiice  be  dirtye  fayour  woune ; 

By  lowe  and  skavenjar  deceite. 

Is  orerpowrit  the  g»ode  and  graite ; 

Tossit  from  on  hi^e,  he  fallis  forlome. 

And  with  the  skaithe  gettis  all  the  skomc. 

How  harde  it  is  the  wyse  and  graite  ' 

Shoulde  thus  be  tombelit  from  the  staite  ; 

Knockit  from  the  pnvynkis  of  the  throne. 

To  be  debaisset  and  bloterit  on^ 

Ane  skorne  and  laudhyng  stocko  indeidc, 

To  baisse-bom  Kyoa  risen  in  his  steide ! 

"  111  speide  the  Incke !  Quhate'er  the  ooste^ 
The  Raven  yet  shalle  rcnlle  the  roste ! 
Shall  it  be  tould^  shall  it  be  saidc. 
In  fiur  Gilborachis  greine-wode  fXioAe, 
That  e'er  ane  Howfit  and  ane  Haake, 
Ane  Keystrel  and  ane  Kitty wsake, 
Ane  gabbillying  Goae  and  fawning  Mcwe, 
Ane  Cootemebbe  and  damit  Cwrlewe, 
Shdlde  chatteryng  nmnde  our  monark  standc. 
And  guide  the  ccrauilis  of  the  lande  ? 
Forl^me  it,  fidte,  and  fbraigne  fee ! 
Forbydde  it,  prouoe  nobylitye, 
Te  nUant  Rokis,  aott  Grleddis,  and  Gorbyis, 
And  all  the  blode  of  all  the  Corl^is ! 

'*  111  skaOle  the  ayre  withoutten  fdris; 
And  ryng  ane  solo  in  his  eiris, 
Of  mysdeniaiDneffa  and  mjpwhanoe. 
Shall  gsr  him  loke  two  gsites  at  once ! 
Bt  thebUcke  donde  that  hddii  in  store 
Tue  flickering  flaime  and  thonderis  rotef 

(The  Corbyis  terrdr  and  dismaye,) 
swear  to  share  the  soTraigne  swaye» 
Ellis  shalle  myne  comelye  maite  and  mee 
Synke  deide  upon  tibe  sounding  se  I" 

With  that,  Quha  diolde  there  oome  in  ha  iste. 
And  face  the  Corbye  breste  to  breste, 
But  his  dsrke  daime  of  proude  d^grc^ 
The  ladye  of  the  hmelye  tre. 
And  thus  she  ^ke  hfr  counsellis  deipe,— 
Whiche  wyffis  are  neTer  dispoeit  to  kdpe. 
For  theye  moate  i^ckyng  bee  and  jeering. 
An  it  were  but  ftr  the  pryde  of  baring: 
**  Thou  bkmstcryng,  bbtarit  barkyfbmmil, 
Quhy  sittis  thou  then  to  gnmlle  and  grunimil, 
Als  u  thyne  othia  aiid  bosl^ri^  graite 
Colde  maike  the  Biynisleie  ofstute, 
Or  fon  the  kvdlyd  Sgillis  pryde  «  * 

To^aioetheby  nbeoTraigneiyde?   '^^IW 
Swith  stetke  thyne  graite  and  ff orbel^|Mpbbe, 
Thou  drooldl,  uxo)W>  ^lt^  Wfai^  ii«9me7 
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And  um  gode  Umgn^gt  to  thyne  kyng ; 
BetUe  up  th«  ayre  on  dauntkne  wyng. 
And  place  Um  on  th]rne  Kgppl  tre^ 
Andieye  some  •tnine  of  mjmtedaye. 
Some  song  of  lofo.  or  long  m  leire. 
That  may  affect  thyne  aonaigne't  eire. 
Gro  laode  thine  myatiene  to  the  Bkye, 
That  will  command  ane  meike  lepWe." 

The  Corhye  lokit  aiklente  the  whyle,    . 
Then  ihoke  nia  heide  and  smylit  ane  imyle. 
"  Mjne  myitresae  I  That  ia  ane  thaime  indeide 
Which  neuir  wolde  haif  rechit  myne  heide. 
Daime,  I  shoulde  taike  yoiir  kindlye  proffirr. 
But  quhat  the  deuil  coloe  I  laye  of  hir, 
Saif  tnat  the  is  ane  wycked  hagge. 
Of  carrione  sluttis  the  venr  slagge ; 
Ane  brymstone  branglery  ferce  and  felle, 
Ala  doure  as  dethe,  uid  black  as  belle  ? 
If  that  will  fytte  111  sin^  ane  song. 
Shall  bee  als  snaj^ie  as  it  ia  long." 

*'  Soche  language  to  thyne  better  bautfc 
Bespeelda  thee  but  ane  menaelesse  cauffe, 
Ahe  cowarde  and  ane  baughlesse  bummil^ 
Ane  cockilit  and  ane  barl^rfaniinil. 
Thou  bullit-heedity  burlye  beiate, 
Speike  but  soche  oder  worde  in  jeste. 
And  I  shall  teche  the  quhom  to  Uudh  at ; 
111  pycke  the  eyne  out  of  thyne  ha&ty 
Anu  set  ane  fver  unto  thyne  taille. 
In  mydis  of  tnonder  and  of  bailie  ! 

*'  Swith^  since  thou'it  nouther  saye  not  *yng, 
To  reconcrle  us  with  oure  kyng. 
Go  sjrtte  tne  eggis  and  breide  the  yongue, 
Quhill  I  assaye,  with  flatteryng  tongue, ' 
FaTor  to  winne  by  mynstrelaye. 
And  bryng  the  Egil  to  his  kne ; 
'Twill  conjure  up  some  senia  of  myrthe. 
And  raise  our  soulia  abone  the  yiraie, 
Bryng  backe  theyre  youthfulle  deidis  to  mynd, 
And  mounte  ihem  on  the  momyng  wrnde. ' 

The  Corbye^  who  had  hearit  with  Jreidde 
Of  pyddng  the  eyne  out  of  hia  heidde. 
And  forssing  him,  withouten  bailie. 
By  bymyng  fyer  set  to  him  s  taille. 
Into  the  mydois  of  murmuris  loude 
And  bellowyws  of  the  thonder  doude. 
With  boltis  of  terror  byiaing  sheine. 
And  spatteryng  brymstone  in  his  eyne,  ( 

ETin  though  the  yocke  hisspjrrit  fflXLii, 
Yet  found  his  very  herte  appallit ; 
And  demit  it  better  to  suckumm, 
Lyke  odir  huabandk,  and  syng  dumm  ; 
Or  brykke  ane  joke  sJs  beste  img^t  bee. 
On  ssidde  and  sore  ncoessitye. 

*'  Swith,  for  the jockis  sake,  I  sobmytte 
Ane  while  upon  the  €«»ia  to  sytte. 
But  quhat,  in  name  ofhim  that  ahroudis 
The  rairyng  thunder  in  the  dondis. 
And  blends  the  ibrwarde  with  the  paste, 
Wmthia  madde  werild  coma  tille  at  laste  ? 
ItHMra  ane  wyffii  set  up  ha  fiucc . 
To  pHBie  hir  beautfie,  wytt^  and  graicc. 


Wbicbe  well  ikokBowl^  aid  mnte  allimt. 
None  Oder  in  the  irorid*  mlde  doo^ 
Is  nche  aiie  bfcdbe  off  eouMMiMni^ 
Soche  bare  and  bfuen  tamdcBO^ 
iUa  nerir  braifit  cnmationt. marks 
Synee  my  old  gntchere  left  the  arfce. 

**  Och«  but  ane  wyffia  ane  Uonatcvans  onUure, 
The  very  yooldaye  Uan  iff  nature ; 
This  houre  in  amylis  anddymplis  flairjng» 
The  neiste  in  stormis  and  tempflstis  nuryng. 
The  saime  to  maiden  moike  and  gaye 
Als  ferce  DeMmbcr  is  to  Maye. 
Well  will  it  sate  soche  daime  anstere 
To  be  hir  owne  grande  tmmpctere^ 
Wh  vche  wyckea  wyffia  too  oft  haif  beine> 
To  neire  the  praise  for  whiche  theye  g;rieue. 

<'  I  wolde  gif  all  the  Mderis  blacke 
That  growe  upon  myne  boordlye  backe. 
That  maister  £gil  shddedescrye. 
With  his  unbleste  and  tooas  eve. 
This  msisterpeee  of  femaue  tnkkis, 
Ane  Corbvis  wy£fe  weiryng  the  farykkiH* 
Ryngyns  nir  praiaes  Ivke  ane  beUe, 
And  all  her  lo£e  unto  ncncUe ; 
Qnhat  sokisae  to  his  herfta  'twill  be, 
For  he  is  wyffispeckit  woAillye ! 
But.  mystresse  myne,  for  all  your  granne. 
And  all  your  haiste  to  ha  goodemanne,         * 
If  maister  Egil  iyndia  tha  chete, 
Lorde>  qohat  ane  downeome  wee  shall  gcte  1" 

But  with  ane  cnike  of  pronde  disdaine, 
Ane  floryshe  and  ane  jylie  pcofaine, 
Yeamyng  te  lawlesae  rymrye, 
Mountedin  ayre  the dane  ladye. 
And  toke  hir  sate  in  puiyng  prrde 
Neire  by  the  Sgillia  toidlye  me ; 
And  thua  byganne  in  tonafolte  croke. 
This  first  grnde  "  Paalocale  of  the  Rocke/' 

TBB  nATima  son«jk» 

''  QuHAT  boide,  that  aailia  the  waif  or  akye. 
Can  boete  of  sodie  ane  maite  als  I?— - 
In  all  hir  yirtnia  so  oompldte» 
So  kynde,  so  comelye,  and  so  awdte^ 
So  swyfte  the  momyndyinye  to  ryng> 
So  pionde  of  breate  and  bold  of  wyng. 
So  ddre  of  eye— for  eye  ao  brychte 
Ne^er  perdt  the  darkness  nor  the  lydite^ 
Or  threwe  the  |^oe^  at  mome  or  eren^ 
From  heven  to  Yirthe,  tern  virthe  to  he?en  ; 
Of  all  the  daimis  of  ayvtj  git  me 
Myne  ladva  of  the  lonely*  tre. 

"  I  maiide  myne  cfaojae  at  Bavenia  waike. 
On  msirgin  of  the  Bayfcel  lake» 
Quhare  I  had  flowne  witb  amonons  speide. 
For  daime  of  Caledonyaia  bicidf ; 
For  welle  I  knowit  that  then  there  were 
Ane  thousande  vyxgin  Covfayia  there^ 
All  faredde  in  atormye  dflBa  betweinc 
Betf-hope,  llen<«Ider>  and  LodMkeine, 


AmF»ultnltofatA)ik*. 
rAlt  I^MwdgB  to  BM^ 

i*  Ibnddi  tohvni  MptaCf 
To  ddibe  out  ToagM  Bybwiwii  ala*, 
Kjimppe  Ibe  odmI  and  dw  aO^ 
Feiite  on  the  BarUbaorgaoiu  Mile, 
And  ower  ths  ■mbui  •■  tbe  h 
Bewaile  tbem  one  ?y>gtoHye» 

"  Iliac  did  I  tdn  toyne  nuMcaaw  fiTcfair, 
Oatomr  the  cloodit  hj  daje  ud  nfcfale. 
And  to  ane  djBc  ot  pttapt  gnj* 
Fnlle  cunnjngl;e  I  take  myna  wajre ; 
And  there  I  lat  with  pantyng  bmte, 
Untille  the  tUjt  roaa  In  toe  mtt. 
That,  miirorU  in  that  ^aaare  waife. 
The  maidenia  foRnia  I  m; ente  pcnailc. 
And  watciie  witbynne  the  wateiia  blcnre 
Tbevre  ihaiplje  boaomii  ala  thej  flewc ; 
For  hee  wolae  beo  of  WTaadom  daekc 
Qnha  wailit  lua  mjatnaie  b«  the  Wke. 

"  Potile  fiOl  t^  ...        .      - 

Qnha  falliain  Id 

Quhare  all  ia  mrmniia  and  mmMU  maidc, 
The  maydenia  falae  and  airtAula  tndde, 
Maide  up  of  trydda  I  ahnn  to  Idle, 
Encroghe  to  cheite  tha  denU  hinaelle  I 
No,  no— ^  you  tha  bodu  wolda  know^ 
Go  watch  ibayra  ihadowia  them  belowe, 
And  fane  wythinno  the  wateril  bychte, 
Yon  will  ae  the  eomelye  daimn  arydttc, 
Jotl«  ab  tbaye  are  ftom  natnria  hnide. 
With  graicerulle  the  at  tbeyre  eanuDande, 
l^teyre  ahaMyo  ahaoUa  and  boion  '    ' 
Th^re  feddoii  fli 
Andatrengtbeof  j 
The  vyr^n  RaTenia  nuater  ai 

"  Och,  how  nnne  hMe  bq. 
And  on  nyne  liedda^  bsoate  ^ye  dmpe, 
Qnhen  my  awdto  daune  wcnte  aivyng  tn 
And  ower  myua  beida  begoade  to  borer 
The  noAmentia  of  bir  CMMlyo  btcM^ 
And  molde  that  odda  not  be  es|nHit, 
So  ronndit  for  tbe  InTti  ajiliii  aidba. 
So  iharpe  to  atrylte,  ao  bold  to  lye  1 


Tb^re  fedditni  floa^pig  in  tbe  ane. 
And  Btrengtbe  of  jointia  belowe  uo  wyng, 
'Hie  vyr^n  RaTenia  nuater  atryiig. 
"  Och,  how  myne  hMe  bqmide  U 


The  eye-beime  of  viqynihe. 

And  niTalJcfce  ^ehtia  wyihinne  the  m. 

More  tnan  cnoughe  ]  fimnda,  in  aadntaae, 


And 

Mon    „   .     

To  fyer  ana  Corbyia  fareate  with 


The  Egil  ehoke  with  paanonia  aInmK  ; 
He  atretcbit  bia  vdlow  legge  bcbynde, 
Spredde  bia  brode  fcddtaia  on  the  wynde. 
And  with  ane  wycbed  aamttotia  eye, 
He  lycked  hia  lipma  and  dgfaed  ane  ayghe. 
Ilie  Coibye  bopcd  to  wTnne  tbe  daye. 
And  tbna  wente  on  hlr  bdnona  laye  :— 


"  Och,  lofe  ia  ane  moate  potnito  thyng 
Beyoade  the  mydte  of  bnroe  to  ima ; 
Tbe  liMia  IdOa  KM  Btaniide  of  pajnch, 
Ane  tyrantii  nraye  ewer  ayugyng  bndr; 
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The  lofc  of  manne,  if  I  hcirc  trewe» 
Hathc  in  it  tinctis  of  vylette  htne, 
Ane  Belfyshy  artdyd  poiicye, 
Anc  shaime  to  heire,  and  won  to  le ; 
But  all  the  glowynspasaionia  nuen 
To  burde  or  beiate  bdowe  the  Dcain, 
For  ardente,  pure^  and  ferse  eateime. 
The  Ravcnia  lofia  the  pandeigni. 

''  Myne  very  herte  wala  laide  in  ateipe 
With  tfiii  Aure  viaione  of  the  deipe. 
I  lofit  so  moche,  I  loflt  more 
Nor  euir  Corbye  did  before. 
I  wooit  hir  on  the  rowntre  greinei 
Als  kyng  behofit  to  woo  ane  qudne. 
With  eye  of  lambe,  and  herte  of  deire» 
And  kidnere  of  ane  Tartar  steire ; 
And  after  reiate  that  acairae  wolde  cloye» 
Ses^nit  with  lofe  and  fooryout  joye^ 
With  eiris  that  bymit  als  in  ane  llainie, 
I  hcarit  thia  anser  ftom  myne  daime : 

**  ^  Braif  maister  Corbye,  coulde  I  roame, 
Ower  Scotlandia  hillisy  myne  naitif  home. 
And  there  the  flowre  of  lUvenia  reigne, 
lloabande  lyke  the  I  wolde  diadaine ; 
But  sothe  to  saye,  I  dredde  to  ae 
The  marche  of  paile  yirgynitye ; 
It  is  so  baisae  to  aytte  and  brode 
On  old  and  moustenit  roaydenhoode— 
The  laste  fijaite  dredkle  of  femailia  breste. 
From  EgiUis  to  the  Howlettia  nestc ; 
And  oftai  I  can  eithlye  ae. 
From  eijffe  of  doiido  and  top  of  tre. 
That  thia  harde  awaye  of  vyrgin  thralle. 
The  wemyng  beare  the  worate  of  alle. 
So,  to  elude  thia  blaatyng  ikaitbe. 
This  issue  dredded  more  than  deUie, 
I  hold  you  at  youie  profit  graite, 
And  take  you  for  mrne  wynsum  maite. 

" '  Now  ahalle  I  kno  that  staitc  of  wyfFo, 
Whiche  I  half  greuH  for  all  myne  lyfic. 
That  staite  of  paine  and  bliaac  unnaimit, 
For  whiche  the  femaile  herte  ia  fraimit. 
And  O  I  eithlye  can  divyne 
Quhat  disappoyntmente  shall  be  myne  ; 
Alaike,  quhare  spryngis  the  joyc  unsung 
Of  sy tting  eggis  and  tedyng  yonguc. 
Of  gadderyng  bymia  from  dtulle  and  downr. 
And  beryng  tauntia  from  crabbed  lowne  ? 
For  all  that  I  can  heire  or  se, 
Thia  emyng  ia  ane  mysterye, 
Ane  thyng  implanted  in  oure  iVaimc* 
At  some^yng  forwarde  atill  to  aime, 
Ane  pressure  urg]fng  burdc  and  roannc 
To  bee  immortal  if  they  canne. 

"  '  Of  mank^ndia  fait  he  'tia  hardc  to  sayr ; 
That  theye  haif  soulia  that  fende  for  aye, ' 
Is  somethyng  derke ;  but  this  I  kenne. 
That  there  be  gostis  als  wclle  als  mcnno. 
Yet  this  disputed  bee  can  never. 
Tile  Corbyia  chaunee  to  live  for  cTcr 
Moste  onlie  bee  in  flesche  and  blodc,    «»i , 
By  living  in  thcyre  comolye  brode  ; 

\i 


Tliiit  mm  wte  tedib  kgr  todm  and  lyitlM^ 
Quhille  than  It  ikicbt  ufm  die  jrflrthe  ; 
iind  after  eoebe  unlialWvtt  dejre^ 
Lire  theye  for  mee  qiiba  will,  q^dia  9Mm*" 
'Tie  UiiB  that  maUdt  OM.jieUU  Bjiie  Ijffit 
Unto  the  abeldlia  flfaae  ttjikr 

''  Bigoicit  to  fyade  nnw  eomelyv  daise 
Wals  soche  ane  gimite  iihUoaoiihaw» 
I  joynit  with  hit  mjiie  harte  and  hande^ 
And  brochte  hir  home  t»hjt9  Seodaad,' 
Plaicyng  hir  in  Gilboiachia  g^aide. 
To  be  mr  tovn^gnia  waityns  aaide» 
And  rayttrease,  Ioq»  if  hoe  i&olda  ddne 
Soche  lofe  anci  Egil  moehte  beMiiMi. 

"  Thia  I  ahalie  aaje,  Im  laogoage  plaiiieyw 
And  flattery  ia  myae  giande  fy&Bt/^ 
That  aoche  ane  daioif^  fiir.aeiBilye  graioa^ 
For  comelyneiae  of  Ibnne  and  fnec^ 
For  all  that  lolteria  boaome  warinia. 
Ne'er  lay  in  lofieria  pantyng  aimib 
Her  eye  ii  of  the  daiiMlyng  htwa 

Of  atarre  wytliin  the  oeonae  Uewe, 
Quhen  ita  bryehta  afirafaneda  i^eime  add  twclm 
On  e? ery  waifla  redoandant  raria ; 
Her  taper  lymbe— ane  oneiBly  gamue  I 
So  lyke  the  brakenit  aMUye  aamne, 


And  every  beantye  that  yoa  ae» 
Beike  the  high  BMilda  of  miijeaty. 
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''  Skreime/'  quod  the  ladye  Kdl  dien. 
And  aye  aho  yeUit  and  yelUtagraie; 
For  all  thii  while  her  qneinlye  harte 
Had  bymit  #ith  ane  deadly  amarte 
Of  jeakmaye  and  raige  cxtrehne. 
Which  lento  aoche  veMm  to  hir  akxainie, 
lliat  the  Egillia  golte  eye  tnnit  blewe;, 
Then  dudngit  into  ail  dire  hewe; 
For  hee  bef^uda 'to  dradde  die  atrai 
And  Tengeance  of  alie  jeakaa  wv»^— 
That  Btorme  the  mychtye  hefenia  under 
Neiite  to  the  lychtenyng  and  die  diqnder* 

The  ladye  £gO  gaif  ane  nire. 
Then  left  the  eggia  and  toloe  the  aire. 
And  aU  she  hoverit  ower  the  rod». 
These  wordis  the  ^neinlye  femaUe  ^ke : 

*'  111  not  npbraide  with  hanghtye  worde 
Myne  huabande  and  myne  honoont  lorde : 
For  it  dotbe  beate  ane  wyfib  baaome 
On  huabandia  fbUyia  to  be  dvmbe. 
To  ahutte  hir  eyne  ower  e?ery  blotte. 
Or  ae  tbem  ala  aho  aawe  them  nocte ; 
But  thia  Ilf  aaye,  and  holde  it  gode. 
That  e?erilke  burde  of  nobil  blode. 
Or  manne  or  beiate,  qnhate'er  it  bee^ 
Sholde  keipe  himaelle  to  his  dcm  ; 
And  neuer  yeilde  to  mix  or  meUe 
With  craituria  ftnre  bdow  himaelle; 
For  he  that  Tentoiia  tp  repoee 
In  dondiill  drabbia  atod  canioa  crowia, 
Maye  enattce  to  catdia  the  blydityng  attihie. 
That  win  not  aone  waahe  oat  againe. 

*'My  larde,  I  half  hearit  thWdidciitoMa  18^3101% 

Jo  jour  high  eiria  ane  aoib  rr^  I 
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Enoughe  to  make  ane  queiolye  bryde 
From  the  fair  mm  hir  faice  to  hyde. 
I  will  not  chyde,  but  go  with  mee^ 
And  thia  moate  lofUye  myatreiae  se ; 
Cowrymg  hir  wotye  eggii  upone 
We  will  fynde  thia  matchUxie  paragODe." 

Goode  befenia !  could  theye  Dcliefe  theyre  eyes ! 
Quhat  wals  dieyre  wonder  and  Borpryia, 
Quhen  theye  behelde,  in  anguish  graite, 
Theyre  laite  graite  mynistere  of  staite, 
Sytting  upon  the  cggb  fulle  lowe^ 
With  mootit  wynf  and  herte  of  woe. 
The  lordlye  Eguha  laughit  amaine. 
With  youte  of  anger  and  dtsdaine. 
Until  theyre  Tery  jermit  shoke, 
And  Corbye  kennit  not  quhare  to  loke ; 
Thus  to  be  caughte  he  tboughte  soche  shalme, 
Sytting  the  eggis  lyke  eldron  daime. 

Then  the  Egillia  bothe  upone  him  feile, 
And  with  dieyre  bekis  layit  on  pelle-meUe ; 
And  they  daddit  him  down  from  rocke  to  rocke, 
Quhille  bee  colde  nouther  stande  nor  croke  ; 
Ancbpluckit  off  all  hia  fedderis  blacke, 
TiUe  ne  wals  as  baire  as  ane  paddockis  backe. 
Then  they  chasit  bis  menselesse  maite  awaye, 
Farre  ower  Gilboiacbis  craigy  brae— 
Turnit  back  upon  her  neste  forlome. 
And  tore  it  from  the  aigit  thome^ 
And  brakke  the  eggis,  and  spytefullye 
Disgracit  the  Corbyis  regal  tree-— 
Ane  speche  to  all  benethe  the  sone, 
Nefer  to  doo  ala  bee  had  done^ 
Trying  to  gaine  him's  ranke  and  plaise 
By  spousis  favoria  and  dysgraice. 

From  that  time  furthe  it  so  befelle, 
Ane  curiaus  fack  I  haif  to  telle^ 
The  Corbye  fumit  and  lokit  bigge. 
And  from  that  houre  he  turnit  a  Whigge-* 
Ane  crokynsy  mockyng,  pesterous  tyke. 
That  kcpit  his  soreraigne  still  in  fyke. 
And  held  his  growlyng,  grumbilyng  mode, 
Whudder  at  evil  or  at  gode ; 
The  very  bane  of  g^oryis  heltbe, 
The  mildewe  of  the  commonwelthe. 
And  only  happy  stUle  to  bee 
Plaigue  ot  his  sovraigais  dynastie. 
Old  Maister  Sauthan  wals  the  iirste 
Sette  up  the  trade  of  Whigge  accursit^ 
And  after  him  the  Corbye  (h-ewe. 
The  same  in  naiture  als  in  hewe. 
With  Oder  Whiggia  we  sballe  haif  funne. 
Before  myne  pastaralis  bee  dent. 

Mount  Bekgkr, 
Nov.  14,  1827. 
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AN  AUTUMNAL  NIGHT  8  DttAM  IK  lEELAMD. 


[TB  near  one  of  those  Irish  repo- 
»  of  fuel  called  a  Turf-bog ;  the 
Its  of  which,  if  not  very  pleasing 
f  of  the  senses  in  summer,  are 
nely  gratifying  to  most  of  them 

winter.  A  blazing  hearth  of  turf 
oe  of  the  greatest  exvjoymeuts  of 
bouring  peasant,  is  not  one  of  the 
x>  him  for  whom  he  labours ;  that 
lay,  when  he  condescends  to  per« 
the  duty  of  a  landlord,  to  reside 
g  his  tenantry,  and  to  consider 
as  something  more  than  a  mere 
in  trade,  valued  only  tor  the  in« 

they  produce.  Often  have  I 
d  in  with  pleasure  upon  the 
fol  family  group,  forming  a  semi- 

Jt>und  their  evening  fire,  over 
1  hung  the  large  simmering  pot 
tatoes,  already  begun  to  be  teast- 

in  imagination.  Half  a  dozen 
by  children,  unencumbered  with 
I  weight  of  vesture,  were  busied 
king  some  of  the  precious  bulbs 
g  the  hot  embers;  and  on  a  tabJe, 
ed  with   a  coarse  linen  cloth, 

a  few  bowls  or  mugs  of  earthen- 
.  and  a  large  jug,  or  pail,  of  cow's 
Truly,  (have  I  thought  upon 
ions  of  this  kind,)  there  is  more 
ry  to  a  feeling  landlord's  mind, 
lowing  that  the  poorest  of  his  te- 
7  possess  comforts  like  these,  Uic 
t  of  his  humane  attention  to  their 
l)le  interests,  than  in  the  enjoy« 

of  foreign  delicacies  and  de* 
i,  purchased  by  toil  and  drudgery, 
ften  unheeded  and  unrewarded, 
strange  to  say,  some  of  these  land- 
call  themselves  patriots;  they 
in  public  assembhes.;  they  rave 
ist  oppression,  and  affect  to  de- 

that  .popular  misery  and  degra- 
n  which  they  themselves  never 
one  step  to  remove.  Other  wor- 
landlords,  forsooth,  /cannot  bear 
1  ia  their  delicacy  of  mental  feel- 
to  be  eye-witnesses  of  squalid  bar- 
in  ;  and  instead  of  removing  it, 

remove  themselves.  The  evils 
h  are  screened  from  them  they 
i  themselves  under  no  necessity  off 
itting  to  the  ear ;  and  in  the  voice 
easure  abroad,  drown  the  cries  of 
chedness  at  home.  Did  they  leave 
-  rents  behind,  their  absence  would 
ed  afford  little  cause  of  regret,  bat 
'  delicacy  takes  so  offeree  at  the 


light  of  gold,  come  fVom  whence  it 
may.  Like  Vespasian,  they  find  that 
money  smells  sweet,  how  fetid  soever 
the  source  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn.  This  is  a  subject  which  forces 
itself  into  the  mind  of  all  who  know 
and  who  love  their  country.  But  this 
is  not  a  time  to  dilate  on  it,  and  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  the  subject  before 
us. 

On  a  >fine  ereniug  in  autumn  I  had 
bem  induced,  for  I  am  unfashionable 
enouch  to  prefer  early  dinners,  to  take 
a  walk  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a 
voung  and  distant  plantation.  It  had 
been  made  on  an  extent  of  flat  and 
humid  soil,  which  had  long  supplied 
the  neighbourhood  with  turf  or  peat 
fuel ;  and,  after  the^xhaustion  of  that 
artide,  had  been  drained  and  dressed 
for  the  reception  of  young  trees.  The 
summer  haa  been  favourable  to  their 
growth,  and  I  hniend  among  them 
for  some  time,  amusing  myseu  with 
speculations  on  their  future  fate* 
Some  of  these,  thought  I,  should  thej 
be  spared  by  the  axe,  may  live  to  m 
among  the  wonders  of  the  forest,  and 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  tourist, 
long  after  the  hand  which  planted 
them  shall  be  withered  and  forgotten. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprch^id  that,  their  end  will  resem- 
ble that  of  the  trees  which  preceded 
them  on  this  very  spot,  and  whose 
xoots,  with  a  few  ot  their  trunks,  were 
found  in  so  much  abundance  deeply 
immersed  beneath  a  stratum  of  tuiu 
What  a  curious  history  could  they 
have  given,  if  endowed  with  voice,  of 
those  ancient  days  in  which  they  grew, 
flourished,  and  finally  decayed,  un- 
disturbed by  men,  and  left  to  atrup;- 
gle  as  they  might  with  the  changeuil 
operations  of  Nature !  What  creatures 
now  imknown,  or  known  only  by  tra^ 
dition,  .and  the  casual  discovery  of 
their  fossil  renmins,  may  have  lodged 
on  their  branches,  or  reclined  beneath 
their  shade !  What  troopa.of  huntera 
may  have. pursued  the  elk  or  stag 
Among  their  recesses,  ^r  found  shelter 
there  ftom  the  suns  of  summer  and 
,the  snows  of  winter !  Such  will  not 
he  the  case  of  nLV  groves.  Population 
and  industry  find  too  many  uses  both 
for  land  and  timber,  to  alUmr  thcior- 
mct  to  ^^  mVA  \axi^XL  V«^^^  «a^ 
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SDOflies,  CMT  the  latter  to  waste  itself  by 
natural  decay.  Surely  nature  hmelf 
here  furnishes  an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  those  tslesy 
which  would  make  us  believe  that 
this  island  was  in  ancient  days  the  ■ 
seat  of  science  and  civilization,  re- 
nowned in  arts  and  arms,  and  furnish- 
jtd  with  a  happy  and  abundant  popu- 
lation. To  say  nothing  of  the  non- 
existenee  of  any  monumental  vestiges 
of  such  a  state,  or  the  certain  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  testimony 
jof  Cesar  and  Tacitus,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  an  overspreading  im- 
mensity of  bogs,  marshes,  forests,  and 
wastes,  is  in  itself  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  popular  paucity,  and  defec- 
tive civilization.  These  always  dis- 
appear before  the  hand  of  culture; 
they  have  long  been  doine  so  in  Ire- 
land, and  they  are  rapidly  doing  so 
in  America.  Mauy  native  woods  and 
bogs  have  disappeared  within  my  own 
recollection,  and  now  there  is  much 
want  of  timber  and  scarcity  of  fuel, 
where,  60  or  80  years  since,  there  was 
an  abundance  or  both.  Ancient  po- 
fvulation,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it, 
was  in  Europe  at  best  vastly  inferior 
jto  modem,  and  the  proof  is  obvious. 
They  who  maintain  the  reverse,  don't 
^consider  that  when  a  barbarous  na- 
tion went  to  war,  they  took  almost 
the  entire  people  with  tnem — whereas 
a  modem  army  forms  so  small  a  part 
jof  the  population,  as  hardly  to  be 
missed.  What  was  the  waste  of  lives 
in  the  Bonapartean  wars,  where  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
destroyed?  Much  greater  certaiuly 
tlian  that  which  took  place  on  the 
.overthrow  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  Yet,  what  gap  or 
hiatus  was  made  by  this  consumption 
of  a  few  years  ?  The  barbarians  who 
quitted  their  homes  to  occupy  the  rich 
and  fertile,  but  feebly  defended  pos- 
sessions of  Roman  greatness,  left  but 
few  behind  them — they  exchanged 
tlieir  own  wastes  for  the  cultivated 
inrovinces  of  others.  But  the  millions 
lately  lost  in  the  contentions  of  Eu- 
rope, so  far  from  being  a  drain  upon 
their  respective  nations,  are  not  even 
missed — Ireland  could  at  this  moment 
spare,  and  be  the  better  for  their  ab- 
aence,  more,  probably,  than  her  whole 
population  amounted  to  at  any  of 
tliose  heroic  periods  to  which  the  fan- 
ciful  recorders  of  past  oIoty  «o  '^Toud- 
Jy  refer.    Thoughts  ot  thu  Vini^  en- 
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gaged  me  till  reminded,  bj  the  ip* 
proach  of  darkness,  that  it  was  time 
to  return,  which  I  accordingly  did; 
and  ordering  a  fire,  for  the  m^it  wu 
cold,  after  my  usual  fhigpl  sapper,  I 
repaired  to  my  study,  where,  as  I  sup- 
pose, the  pevious  employment  of  mj 
mind  proauced  the  following  dram. 

Reclining  in  my  arm-chair,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  a  splendour  more 
attractive  than  that  of  diamonds,  the 
enlivening  blaze  of  a  bogwood  fire,  I 
fell  insensibly  into  a  gentle  state  of 
demi-slumber,  a  soothing  sort  of  men- 
tal quiescence,  never  resultiiig  from 
the  brilliancy  of  gems.  These,  in- 
deed, excite  a  momentary  admiratioD, 
they  dazzle  and  surprise,  but  thejplea- 
surable  emotion  goes  no  further,  liieiri 
is  a  silent,  cold,  and  lifeless  glitter; 
whereas  the  glowing  object  of  my 
admiration  communicates  not  only 
warmth,  but  voice  also.  I  began  to 
fancy  that  in  the  gentle  murmur  of 
the  agitated  air  in  which  the  flame 
ascended,  there  existed  an  igneous 
and  subtile  spirit,  breathing  sweet  ac- 
cents of  love  and  peace.  Under  this 
impression,  sleep  came  on,  and  the 
mind  ever  busy,  both  *'  when  we  wake 
and  when  we  sleep,"  took  up  the  new 
idea.  An  indescribable  sort  of  aerial 
being,  such  as  imagination  conceives 
of  a  sylph,  appeared  fluttering  in  the 
mounting  flame,  and  prepared  by  its 
gestures  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
the  sleeper. 

"  Art  thou,"  said  I,  *'  an  ilhisioD 
or  a  reality  ?  and  if  the  latter,  what  is 
your  purpose  ?  Speak,  I  am  bound  to 

*'  So  art  thou  to  admire  when  thoa 
shalt  hear,"  answered  the  Sylph ;  "  I 
am  under  obligations  to  you,  and  shall 
now  endeavour  to  repay  them." 

''  You  make  me  admire  indeed ! 
How  can  a  spirit  like  yours  be  under 
obligationi  to  a  body  of  flesh  and 
blood  ?" 

"  To  make  myself  intelligible  to 
man,  I  must  use  his  language  snd 
adopt  his  iileas.  Know,  then,  that 
though  unseen  by  you,  millions  of  spi* 
ritual  beings  walic  the  Earth,  as  one  of 
your  famous  poets  has  said.  I  am  <me 
of  those  to  whose  peculiar  care  the 
grove  is  committed,  and  the  particu- 
lar object*of  my  charge  was  a  stately 
pine,  once  the  glory  of  its  race,  but 
buried  many  ages  beneath  that  morast, 
from  which  your  labourers  raised  the 
Vl\,^<&  ^^x  \viEAa2Q»\  >aa^biUof  ed  by 


;,J  ,):  ..|:.(r,--.F.,(.'.V,,J.,--.  D-r^n,  lu  I:. 

decay.    In  thii  I  « 


and  bere  wm  io  be  my  tt 

f  my  chsrce 
sound,  and  until  ihe  whole  IimI  re-     v»»i  will  be  panicularlj  gntifying. 


t  of  m;  chu^e  remained     clear  view  into  the  uncertainty  of  tb« 


turned  to  the  earthy  itate  from  vhidi  let  it  show  what  it  may.     There  ara 

it  aroM.    But  I  WM  not  ttaeretbrc  de-  to  whom  the  diicorery  of  an  ingkni* 

barredfronicoinmunicatingwithother  oiu  anceitry  may  be  mortifylne,  be^ 

kinilrcd  Epiritu,  or  from  exlpnilin^  my  cautc  the  honour  of  iheir  foretatben 

oerccptions  to  liist.iiices,  which  thou);h  is  the  only  Itonour  of  which  tbey  can 

limiteJ,  wiTK  far  bi-yonil  the  ranpc  of  boast.     I  am  a  maker  of  my  own  for« 

human  bco^c.    Whvn  the  last  atom  of  tune,  and  might  be  puztlcd  to  trace  K 

my  Ugneouieareiailigsolvctlilihallbe  geneslofjy  beyonil  my  f^ndftther.  !■ 

free  to  veek  another  luhjcct,  and  an-  a  national  point  of  view,  however,  it 

Other  clime  ;  anil  vou  will  easily  cnn-  would   be  gratifying  to  know  loiiiei 

ceive  that  I  havi' pot  quite  enough  of  thing  more  Fatisfactory  concerning  the 

my  late  tojourn  torencK-r  mcextrctniN  iiristinc  rtatc  of  Ireland,  than  ii  tobe 

ly  desirouB  of  clianpiii;;  ihc  scene,  and  learned  from  monkish  Irgrndi.  bardic 

urging  my  fliglit  to  aboiles  of  grealiT  lalfK,  and  puzxlc-patiil  histotiana.     I 

bloom  and  beauty.      For   this   nil-  will,  therefori:>,  commence  my  inqnliy 

come  liberation,  I  consider  my iiflf  in-  by  asking,  nt  what  lime  your  acquaitit> 

debted  to  you!"  ance  with  Irish  affaire  commenced  p' 

"  And  how,  pcntle  Sylph,  do  yon         "  My  firM   knowledge  of  Ireland 

mean  to  repay  it  f"  enmmcnet'd  a  few  ycin  after  the  great 

"  I  have  ob^rrvcii  that  you  mortals  deluge.     The  aliroc  with  whiiJi  the 

arc  panicularly  curiciu<i  to  know  what  ground  had  been  generally   covered, 

Iiappcncd  in  the  olil  linim;  thnt  you  was  pecuJiariy  favourable  " '" 

.  1  .        _...•>    ■_  .1 — uppoMil  pIor~  *' —     .1-  -  ^-1--  1 


take  gnatprtilt  in  the  luppoMil  plory     tion — the  iiland  w 

of  yourancektom;  and  tbat  you  lend     with  plant*.    Trees  Hourlidted  in  great 


■  willing  ear  to  the  storica  of  thoie  vigour  and  profusion,  a  pine,  D 

who  hail  an  interFst  in   imposing  on  my  tutelage  was  first  attached,  1 

your  cTvdulity.  Hence  I  ei»iecivc  that,  one  uf  the  most  distinguished." 

fiowevLr    mortifying   it    may    be   to  "  Then  you  had  more  than  one  ■!>■ 

Others,  a  man  of  <iciise,  like  you,  can-  boreat  enstle,  if  1  may  lO  call  it?" 

not  but  find  utisfaetion  in  ihu  ditco-  "  U,  ye*,acTeral  in  suceeaaten.  Tht 

very  of  the  truth.     I,  you  arc  aware.  Sylph,  or  (ienius  of  the  0^,  oltcn  »■ 

can  have  no  inducement  to  mislead,  maincd  stationary  for  eightorleneRh 

I  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  le-  tune* ;  the  duration  of  Uie  ptM  runly 

■oil  of  my  information,  the  oflcr  I  exceeded  two.    The  last  oI^kI  of  mjr 

make  i«  voluntary ;   and,   moreover,  care,  and  one  of  whoee  ■[■llliw  I 

ooribeing  a  race  unclogged  by  matter,  was  not  a  little  pronil,  fell  bjthe«io> 

and   exempt  from   earthly  pa>iion:i,  lence  of  a  western  gile.  just  mm  hnna 

bllehoad  nndi  no  place  among  us."  ilreil  yean  before  cbe  island  Ribmiited 

"  Truly,  ceo  tie  Sylph,  for  an  aerial  to  IKtiry  theiSeeoad.  and  brr  inhabit- 

-WuTi  vou  do  aeem  10  nave  attained  no  ants  became  hii   nduntary   vasMh 

-—_._.  t •_. r ■  _.  _i.i._..  — ^1.; —    u^     ~i^  ri-.;i._ 


ilinually       

B  industry  rf  n_, 
nt  of  liiet.  andpart- 
'  inproTfnicnt,  it»- 
hdl  ntoitivrr.  and 
or  ahrttil  t^  u- 
'  tioKtriof." 
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▼oWed  in  ao  much  obscurity ;  but  I  do 
not  see  any  ground  for  acrimony  or 
anger." 

**  That  Tery  obscurity  is  the  main 
cause.  Men  quarrel  most  about  que»« 
tions  which  they  understand  least,  and 
particularly  when  those  questions  lead 
to  no  real  good  or  utility.  That  is 
what  we  call  being  rational." 

*'  Well,  and  to  what  point  are  the 
rational  contentions  to  which  you 
would  now  refer,  directed  ?" 

'^  To  the  pristine  state  of  Ireland, 
which,  as  some  tell  us,  was  marked  by 
high  renown  in  arts  and  arms,  while 
others  maintain  that  her  inhabitants 
were  little  better  than  barbarians." 

1^'  Methinks,  that  very  event  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  and 
which  is  matter  of  historic  record, 
might  at  once  decide  the  question.  Of 
the  warriors'  renown,  little  surely  had 
they  to  boast,  whose  valour  was  wast- 
ed m  petty  broils,  and  who  submitted 
without  a  single  battle  to  a  foreign  in- 
vader I  Supposing  even  that  some  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  the  inti« 
midatory  title  of  a  royal  assailant, 
what  opinion  must  be  formed  of  those 
who  wanted  strength  or  spirit  to  resist 
the  predatory  attacks  of  a  private  ad« 
▼enturer  ?  Their  force  in  arms  was  at 
least  inferior  to  that  of  tlieir  subjuga- 
tors, and  as  to  their  deficiency  in  arts, 
it  may  be  easily  collected  from  the 
poorness  and  paucity  of  their  towns, 
from  the  rudeness  of  their  dwellings, 
ftom  their  neclect  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits, fhim  tneir  incessant  and  san- 
guinary factions,  and  from  their  in- 
temperate lives." 

*'  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  glory, 
and  splendour,  and  renown,  of  whidi 
some  of  our  Antiquaries  so  fondly 
boast,  must  have  been  previous  to  the 
days  of  the  second  Henry  ?" 

^'  Yes,  truly,  and  to  the  days  of 
Noah  also.  To  the  occurrences  of  the 
Antediluvian  World,  1  am,  as  before- 
mentioned,  an  utter  str8nger,and  there- 
fore can  say  nothing  of  what  might 
then  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland, 
or  whether  any  such  Ireland  existed. 
If,  therefore,  the  ra/tona/ controversy  of 
your  historians  be  referable  to  those 
times,  you  must  look  for  another  ar- 
biter—I  speak  of  human  occurrences, 
the  very  earliest  of  which  were  long 
posterior  to  that  stupendous  inunda- 
tion. Trees  sprung  at  once,  for  their 
seeds  were  in  the  soU;  the  importation 
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of  human  inhabitants  was  slow  isni 

^Uftl." 

"  What !  have  you  no  recoDectiQii 
of  ships  fVom  Tyre  and  Sidon  carrying 
on  a  lucrative  trade  with  this  idaiid, 
planting  colonies  here,  and  introdu- 
cing and  diffusing  arts,  scienees,  and 
civilization  ?" 

"  My  good  friend,  either  yon  dream, 
or  your  sag»  informers  — Colonies  un- 
questionablv  were  plantol  here,  for 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
inhabitants;  and  vessels,  very  dii!e- 
reut  from  what  you  now  call  ships, 
did  occadonaUy  visit  these  shores.  But 
in  saying  this  I  say  all — ^your  gaudy 
superstructure  is  biult  not  on  fact,  but 
on  fancy !  Spain  colonized  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  and  of  ooutk 
imported  what  science  and  civilization 
she  had  to  bestow,  or  rather  what  por- 
tion of  the  little  she  had,  that  could  be 
communicated  by  emigrating  adven- 
turers. The  better  sort  would  hardly 
exchange  the  country  and  climate  oif 
Spain  for  the  wilds  of  Gladalis  lerne." 

^'  I  thought  as  much — a  great,  uni- 
ted, and  civilized  people  could  not  fail 
to  have  left  many  traces  of  pristine 
wealth  and  grandeur  here  as  in  other 
countries.  Traces  of  earlj  population 
indeed  we  have,  but  all  indicative  of 
national  barbarism;  stone  circles,  stone 
altars,  and  the  like.  But,  (as  our  an- 
tiquaries would  ask,)  might  not  the 
Danes  and  Northern  invaders  have 
razed  and  destroyed  those  traces  of 
national  art  and  glory,  when  they  over- 
ran and  finally  subjugated  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  this  island  ?" 

"  They  might,  had  they  been  dis- 
posed so  to  do,  and  had  such  monu- 
ments been  Uiere  to  be  destroyed, 
though  it  is  much  more  likelv  that 
.they  would  have  availed  themselves  of 
4dl  useful  works  of  art  for  their  own 
.comfort  and  convenience.  But  in  trudi, 
the  Northerns,  however  unjustifiable 
their  piratical  invasions  might  be  in  a 
moral  light,  were  rather  instruments 
than  impediments  of  civilisation,  for 
they  brought  with  ships  a  knowledge 
of  navigation,  they  founded  cities,  and 
they  introduced  some  sort  of  tradft 
As  far  as  civilization  was  oonocmed, 
if  they  did  not  leave  the  island  better, 
they  certainly  did  not  leave  it  woise, 
than  they  found  it" 

"  You  remember  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  ?" 

«(  Perfectly— The  primary  missioft- 
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,  who,  with  pure  and  piouB  inten-  fiienilsj  that  ia  to  uj,  tttcb  frienda  aa 
came  to  aubatitute  the  blesiinga  princea  and  potentatea  umiaUy  are— 
ne  rdigion  in  the  place  of  Pagan  mighty  aflfectioBate  aa  long  aa  anj- 
ntition'a  barbaroua  and  often  thing  la  to  be  gained  by  affimoa,  bat 
ly  rite^  were  holy,  and  for  the  always  ready  to  aacriice  fri^idabip  at 
I  in  which  they  lived,  enlightened  the  altar  of  policy.  Henry  wanted  aid 
"  to  aulgugate  bodiea^the  Pope  to  en- 
Did  not  their  labours  happily  oon*  slave  aoula — and,  through  mutual  oo» 

to  the  reformation  of  tne  people,  operation,  they  both  sncoeeded.    Hia 

ell  aa  to  the  fame  of  the  ishmd.  Holiness,  however,  had  the  best  of  it. 

hich  religious  houses  were  esta-  Henry's  dominion  was  little  more  thas 

«d,  learning  cnltivattd,  and  edu«  nominal.    Both  he  and  his  sueeesaora 

n  promoted?"  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  Iridi 

It  is  doing  no  more  than  justice  crown  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and 

le  early  founders  of  Christianity  treasure;  it  was  at  the  best  a  bairca 

eland  to  adroit,  that  the  learning  sovereignty,  though  supposed  to  ii»« 

iC  tiroes  was  successfully  cultiva-  volve  a  power  over  the  lives  and  pro* 

n  several  parts  of  the  country —  pertiea  of  their  subjects. ' '  The  Pope, 

many  of  its  professors  were  ho-  though  ostensibly  master  of  neither, 

ably  distinguished,  and  that  their  contrived  to  exercise  lordship  over 

t  extended  to  foreign  lands.    But  both ;  and  while  the  puree  of  thoae 

no  less  true,  that  the  laudable  who  held  the  temponditiea  waa  empty, 

ta  of  a  few  churches  and  semina-  the  Papal  pockets  were  fulL    BeUc^ 

had  made  but  a  small  progress  bulls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  anch 

ibduing  native  ferocity,  and  diftb-  like,  were  ruinously  expenaive  to  thoae 

among  the  people  at  large  all  that  received,  though  they  eoat  ikh 

i  blessings  wnien  a  mature  and  thing  to  him  who  give.  No  man  ever 

ral  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  so  sold  inanity  at  ao  hlEh  a  price.    lika 

lently  calculated  to  bestow.  There  the  poor  savase,  who  exchuigea  hia 

a  reason  indeed  to  believe,  that  valuable  furs  tor  a  worthless  toy,  the 

ary  effects  like  these  might  have  Iriiih  sold  their  spiritual  liberty  for  a 

latelyfoUowed  their  pioua  labours,  string  of  beads.    Whether  tbeur  eyes 

for  the  successful  invasion  of  the  are  yet  open  to  the  true  nature  o£  thia 

id  Henry "  eccleaiastical  traffic,  is  a  suliject  of 

But  for  the  invasion  of  Henry !  consideration  in  which  I  miut  not  in* 

quite  astonish  me !"  terfere,  for  two  reasona— first,  becauaa 

Yet  I  am  quite  serious."  vou  Bational  Creaturea  are  too  jea^ 

B^des,  waa  not  Henry  a  Chria-  lous  of  the  privikgca  which  reaaon 

King  ?  Did  not  the  English  in-  confers,  to  adopt  any  opinions  but 

ra  build  churdies,  and  found  ab-  your  own ;  and,  secondly,  becaause  I 

and  monasteries  ?"  mean  to  Umit  my  information  to  the 

All  true — but  mark  what  Henry  things  of  the  Olden  Time." 

He  destroyed  the  independence        "  Be  it  as  you  please — ^I  am  thank- 

re  Irish  church — ^he  subjected  it  iul  for  everything  I  get.    To  return, 

B  See  of  Rome.  One  despotic  ru«  then,  to  the  daya  of  yore :  You  muat 

light  well  seem  enough  at  a  time,  have  witnessed  great  varieties  of  hu* 

;ave  to  Ireland  two,  the  King  of  man  life  and  actions  in  the  ooufae  of 

and  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  such   early  and   protracted   expeti- 

,  had  her  Church  continued  to  be  ence  ?" 
xndent,  its  main  purpose  would        ^'  Far  from  it  A  disgusting  same« 

been,  by  teaehing  no  doctrines  ness  prevails  throughout.  Namea  vary, 

iiose  of  Christ,  to  make  the  pea-  but  generations  are  alike— the  history 

he  servants  of  God ;  whereas  the  of  one  barbarous  tribe  is  the  history 

!t  of  the  new  spiritual  dominion  of  ail.  One  horde  may  have  had  mora 

to  teach  such  doetrinea  as  would  daring  leaders  than  another,  may  have 

t  them  the  slaves  of  the  Pope."  ravished  more  women>  slain  more  men, 

rhis  was  not  very  accordant  with  gained  more  toritorv,  and  carrisd  dl* 

olicy  of  so  great  a  prince."  more  plunder — ^for  tne  rest,  it  wm  but 

No,  nor  woidd  Henry  himself  a  repetition  of  the  same  daily  sloth  and 

done  so  at  a  later  period  of  hia  nightly  reveL" 
i;  but  he  had  not  then  felt  the        *'  Iruly  thia  seems  to  be  aTery^B- 

)g  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage.  The  nesal  ^ciuxe  ot  V2be  «h\<s  Va^n^  t&. 

Mad  he  were  gt  that  time  good  European  wdeX'^.    \  «ed^  Yiii6o»«A.N^ 
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think,  that  our  moet  polished  natioDt 
might  here  hdiold  a  strikiog  resem^ 
Uanoe  of  their  foxefkthen.  Bat  the 
■ticklers  for  HibemiA's  early  fame  tell 
a  ^erj  diilbrent  story.  They  repre- 
■eDt  Milesian  kings  and  heroes  some* 
times,  no  doubt,  opposed  to  each  other 
in  the  field  of  honourable  combat,  but 
more  fivquently  cultivating  the  refined 
arts  of  peace,  supporting  the  dignity 
of  Irish  independence,  enjoying  the 
rational  delights  of  the  social  banquet, 
paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  beau* 
ty,  and  listening  to  the  enraptured 
■trains  of  the  accomplished  minstreL 
Was  not  this  a  scene  of  happiness  and 
glory?" 

**  Yes— if  you  are  inclined  to  bestow 
these  fine  names  on  drunkenness  and 
reyelling — on  wild  exultation  for  suo- 
oessftil  plunder  and  sanguinary  oom« 
bat— on  son^  of  bards,  and  strains  of 
music,  inciting  to  yoluptuous  indul« 
gence,  to  predatory  enterprise,  to  perw 
petuated  animosity,  and  to  bloody  re- 
yenge.  If  these  constitute  true  happi* 
nesB  and  glorv,  the  Halls  of  Tara  are 
not  without  their  boast.  I  must,  how« 
eyer,  obserye,  that  felicity  of  this  kind 
yras  liable  to  sad  interruption.  The 
defeated  party  were  yery  apt  to  seize 
thoseopportunitiesof  retaliation  which 
the  negligent  security  of  their  revel* 
ling  adversaries  frequently  afforded. 
They  often  broke  in  upon  the  mirth 
of  the  njoicers ;  some  tney  made  cap« 
tives  for  future  ransom,  others  they 
slaughtered  without  remorse,  and  the 
abort  triumph  of  one  set  of  heroes  was 
■ucceeded  by  the  equal  instability  of 
another.  One  national  evil  was  no 
doubt  thus  prevented — the  evil  of  an 
overgrown  population." 

■  **  Ay,  that  is  a  subject  which  puz« 
lies  and  perplexes  our  wisest  states- 
men.  They  see  the  evil— it  is  grow* 
ing  under  their  eyes — and  yet  they 
know  not  how  to  stop  it,  or  where  to 
find  a  remedy.  It  was  effectually  met, 
■s  you  observe,  by  the  peculiar  roan* 
ners  of  the  Olden  Time :  and  unless 
those  self-appointed  legislators,  who 
look  with  sucn  longing  to  the  restora- 
tion of  that  halcyon  era,  shall  be  kind 
enough  to  treat  us  to  two  or  three 
good  depopulating  rebellions,  I  really 
•m  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  can  bie 
done." 

"  Nothing  more  easy  than  the  re- 
medy. It  is  an  evil  which,  no  other 
country,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ^oc%, 
equal  {acUitica  Xo  icmoyc. 
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It  may  be  done  without  aid  of  flaetor 
army,  the  raising  of  a  ain^  tu,  or 
the  least  expense  to  {^oyerument* 

"  What  fiunoua  pohticiana  you  aeriil 
beings  would  make  1  Our  dull  brains, 
clogged  aa  they  are  with  corporeal  in* 
cumbrance,  would  probably  never  hit 
upon  it." 

*'  Yet  is  it  quite  ■imple." 

^'  I  dare  say — ^for  wise  men  tdl  us 
that  simple  remedieaare  the  best  Bat 
you  will  not  be  so  cruel  aa  to  with* 
nold  it  from  one  for  whom  you  have 
professed  so  unexpected  a  friendship? 
A  secret  like  that  would  far  outweigh 
any  favour  in  my  power  to  ooifer,  ac- 
cidental or  intended." 

*<  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  gn- 
tifying  your  curiosity." 

"  But  give  me  leave  to  aric,  is  it 
practicable  aa  well  aa  simple  ?  for  you 
must  be  aware,  that  there  are  many 
remedies  for  a  disorder,  which,  thoufj^ 
unouestionably  both  simple  and  efl£> 
tual,  are  neveitheless  such  aa  nophy« 
aidan,  however  eminent,  vrould  ven- 
ture to  prescribe.  He  would  not,  foe 
instance,  recommend  the  ampotatioB 
of  a  leg  to  cure  a  gouty  toe." 

"  That  the  remray  I  propoae  will  be 
adopted,  is  more  tiian  I  pretend  to 
know,  but  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  be 
successful,  your  own  judgment  cannot, 
I  think,  faU  to  convince  you.  And  I 
draw  my  conclusion  from  that  very 
bellicose,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  tern, 
chivalrous  disposition  of  your  ooud« 
trymen  already  referred  to." 

''  I  ami  quite  impatient  for  the  de- 
tail." 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  The 
warlike  spirit  which  so  much  distin- 
guished your  ancestors  is,  as  you  must 
be  well  aware,  by  no  means  extinct. 
It  has  indeed,  like  all  other  human  if* 
fairs,  undergone  a  change.  Among 
the  higher  ranks  of  your  AJilesiin 
worthies,  it  sometimes  evaporates  in 
frothy  declamation  on  the  departure 
of  past  glories,  and  mincing  announce- 
ments of  their  speedy  return ;  some- 
times it  takes  wing  in  the  form  of  a 
Samphlet  or  history,  and  like  a  school- 
oy's  kite,  soaring  for  a  while  to  tbc 
astonishment  of  many  a  wonderins 
eye,  falls  to  the  ground  neglected  ana 
forgotten.  Sometimes,  however,  it  as- 
sumes a  more  formidable  character, 
and  is  seen  in  the  field  of  honour  mea- 
suring paces  for  the  duel,  and  press- 
v\i\^  the  conditions  on  which  one  rs- 
tmol  ci«i^:^axfticA!\^&MXvB«Aher,be* 
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-they  differed  in  opinion.  This 
Rivalry  of  Milesian  gentlemen* 
if  Milesian  clowns,  if  not  pe- 
ls certainly  more  romantic  It 
nost  truly  warlike  spirit  of  any 
ecord,  and  not  to  be  paralleled 
age  or  nation,  past  or  present, 
ignt  for  fighting's  sake.  How 
gious  restraint  may  operate  to 
it,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  it 
7tr  been  tried.  But  certain  it 
;  the  restraints  of  human  law, 

I  hacked  by  military  force,  and 
ed  police,  have  been  able  to  do 
e  than  oppose  occasional  checks 

patriotic  and  popular  frensy. 
\  to  explain  Paduv's  fighting 
rities  on  any  grounds  of  reason, 
nly  account  for  them  on  the  in« 
^e  principle  which  induces  beet 
roy  superfluous  numbers,  lest 
re  should  be  overstocked;  for 
,  in  fact,  is  atill  in  a  state  of 
Now,  on  this  instinctive 
le  I  found  my  PLm.  Give  them 
se  year,  or  if  one  should  prove 
lent,  add  more.  Withdraw 
lilitary,  your  magistrates,  and 
lolice.  Throw  open  all  fairs, 
8,  holy  wells,  and  places  of 
resort.  Give  them  whisky  and 
les  galore,  (in  plenty.)  Let 
lit,  bruise,  batter,  maim,  stab, 
oot  one  another,  without  in- 
ice  or  interruption.  From  the 
ig  and  manslaughtLT  now  pro« 
in  spite  of  ail  possible  efibrts 
by  the  civil  power,  I  mean,) 
vent  them,  calculate  the  im« 
consumption  of  human  lives 
ust  necessarily  follow  the  li« 
ere  proposed  to  be  given,  and 

II  arrive  at  a  very  probable  con- 


jecture of  the  time  required  for  redu« 
cing  Ireland  to  a  very  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  populatbn.  A  strong. recom- 
mendatu>n  of  the  'project  is,  that 
though  it  may  violate  British  laws,  it 
ofi*ers  no  violation  to  Irish  feelings, 
being  in  fact  the  greatest  fjvour  and 
indulgence  you  can  possibly  give.  The 
consumption  of  females  will  be  less 
than  that  of  males,  though  not  in  such 
proportion  as  may  be  generally  lups- 
posed,  for  the  ladies  take  a  very  active 
part  in  those  family  battles.  For  these 
It  will  be  necessary  to  make  provision, 
and  they  will  probably  be  an  aoeept- 
able  accession  to  some  of  the  South 
Sea  colonies.  The  surviving  men  who 
happen  to  be  too  much  maimed  to  per* 
form  any  profitable  labour,  should,  I 
think,  be  allowed  pensions  for  their 
useful  services.  This,  and  the  cost  of 
exporting  the  ladies,  will  form  the 
only  expense  on  the  part  of  govern* 
ment,  and  must,  of  course,  under  mi 
economical  ministry,  be  »  great  iiipa 
ducement  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan." 

''  The  project  is  indeed  admindJey 
and  well  deserving  the  oonsideratiom 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  at  least,  I 
will  on  my  part  lose  no  time " 

''  Togo  to  bed,  papa,"  said  my  younfp- 
estdaughter,  whohad  justcome  in  with 
a  caudle  to  light  me  to  my  bed-cham- 
ber ;  <'  the  clock  hss  struck  ten,  and 
your  fire  is  out." 

*'  Nay,  child,"  said  I,  "  if  my  fire 
is  out,  tiiere  is  an  end  of  my  dream 
indeed ;  but  it  is  too  good  a  one  to  be 
lost — ^o  give  me  the  candle,  and  goo<i 
night." 

Sbnkx* 
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At  that  time  I  liked  nothing  better 
than  our  entrance  or  departure  from 
the  roadstead  of  I^ith,  as  our  Captain 
made  it  an  invariable  rule,  when  wind 
and  weather  permitted,  to  swell  his 
▼essel  to  her  utmost  dimensions,  and 
thus,  swaggering  under  all  the  panoply 
and  gaud  of  war,  bid  a  cheerful  adieu 
or  good  morning  to  his  admiring  Ad- 
miral, under  every  inch  of  canvass  he 
could  possibly  attach  to  her. 

When  we  last  sailed,  we  had  a  Scotch 
Baronet,  an  K  din  burgh  Banker,  and  a 
cunning  workman  in  stones,  passen- 
gers, who  were  bound  on  a  mineralo- 
gical  survey  of  the  Faroe  Islands, 
where  we  were  to  leave  them,  and 
prosecuting  the  term  of  our  cruise 
elsewhere,  call  for  them  previous  to 
our  return.  As  we  were  favoured 
with  a  steady  smashing  breeze,  we 
made  a  fine  run  of  it,  and  in  an  in- 
conceivable short  space  of  time,  there 
were  we  in  sight  of  the  Diamond  Idct. 
The  appearance  of  this  immense  mass 
of  granite  is  sufficiently  unique  to  ex- 
cite curiosity ;  rising  perpendicularly 
on  all  sides  to  an  amazing  lieight, 
when  it  assumes  a  pyramidical  form, 
terminating  abruptly  at  the  top.  Yet, 
though  cursed  with  the  most  perfect 
sterility,  and  from  its  situation  inac- 
cessible to  the  wants  of  either  man  or 
beast,  it  has  not  been  fonned  in  vain ; 
for  while  it  stands  one  of  those  won- 
derful and  inscrutable  marvels  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe 
seems  to  have  sprinkled  here  and 
there  in  the  deep  waters  as  living  de- 
monstrations to  us  mortals  of  the  im- 
mensity of  his  power,  it  is  the  settle- 
ment and  impregnable  citadel  of  mil- 
lions of  the  fowls  of  Heaven,  who  have 
abode  and  flourished  there,  generation 
on  generation,  bince  the  floo<i,  and  arc 
likely  to  do  so,  unmolested  by  man, 
till  time  shall  be  no  more.  The  day 
being  fog^y,  we  closed  in  with  this 
enormous  pile  at  windward,  to  witliin 
short  cable's  length,  lying  under  its 
immensity  like  a  cock-boat  alongside 
a  line-of-battle,  and  then  hove  to,  in 
ouicT  io  give  our  \)\ulo»op\\cxi  ««.u  op- 


portunity of  taking  a  more  miinitc 
survey,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  long- winged  sentinels  of  the  rode, 
who  kept  screaming  and  croaking  their 
various  notes  of  alarm,  as  they  swim 
in  close  circles  around  the  top  of  it. 
The  gentlemen  were  highly  delighted 
with  the  view,  and  by  way  of  naying 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  fet- 
thered  population,  the  knight  suggest- 
ed that  a  small  nine-pounder  carnmailf, 
which  was  used  for  an  enemy's  top>, 
should  be  shotted  and  fired  at  the  rock 
about  mid  way  alti  tude.  This  was  speed- 
ily  done,  and  was  instantly  followed 
by  such  a  novel  scene  as  absolutely  beg- 
gars description.  The  boom  of  the  gun. 
followed  next  moment  by  the  crsan  of 
the  shot  on  the  rough  centre  of  the  solid 
mass,  so  terrified  the  simple  and  un- 
accustomed inhabitants  of  this  lonely 
and  silent  rock,  that  immediately  forth 
issued  old  and  young  of  ducks,  geese, 
gulls,  gluttons,  kittywaiks,  and  mews, 
in  endless  battalions,  with  such  an  in- 
termixed screaming  of  terror  and  del- 
pair  as  was  really  deafening.  In  very 
trutli,  the  sight  was  aubUme,  as  ibey 
circled  and  circled  in  endless  numben 
around  their  favourite  rock  and  over 
head;  and  as  the  damcHrous  chonu 
proceeded,  such  was  the  amaaing  n- 
pidity  of  their  varying  movements, 
from  the  crest  of  the  passing  wave  to 
as  high  as  the  astonished  eye  could 
reach,  that  I  could  compare  it  to  no- 
thing in  nature  so  nearly  as  a  htary 
fall  of  snow.  Having  amused  them- 
selves for  some  time  with  a  view  of 
this  tumultuous  muster,  the  Captain 
gave  the  signal,  and,  the  sails  beiiig 
once  more  brought  to  the  wind,  «e 
resumed  our  watery  march  ;  and  hsd 
advanced  but  little  way  indeed  before 
we  could  see  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  numbers  of  this  noisy  assemblige 
— the  hoax  having  been  apparently 
discovered,  each  detachment  had  hur- 
ried back  into  its  own  separate  cretice, 
to  enjoy  the  crow  over  a  faJse  slsnn 
with  redoubled  gusto.  TJie  vtsd 
having  ttius  once  more  renewed  her 
siHH^d,  we  rapidly  neared  the  priDcipal 
Island,  and  m  the  course  of  iest  tbio 
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ar  we  let  go  oar  anchor  in  the 
timemhered  harbour  of  Thor- 

the  principal  town  and  seat  of 
iment  of  these  uncomely  islands, 
er  a  hasty  dinner,  the  gentlemen 
ipanied  by  the  Captain  went 
J.     They  were  received  on  the 

boach  by  the  Governor  of  the 
8,    surrounded    by   his    body« 

of  about  twenty  men,  variously 
I,  who,  as  far  as  variety  of  liabi« 
ts  and  personal  appearance  went, 
d  well  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  a 
ur  succession  from  the  heroes  of 
.ff.  Even  the  Governor  himself^ 
h  undoubtedly  equipped  in  his 
irray,  made  but  a  sorry  figure 
ude  of  his  wealthy  visitors  ; 
rise,  however,  he  was  a  tall  good- 
ig  man,  about  forty  years  of 
irith  a  good  deal  of  the  Bona« 
school  of  costume  and  manner 

him.  Some  little  preliminary 
imen  ts  having  been  gone  through, 
ipers  produced,  the  gentlemen, 
•idi  by  the  Captain,  and  your 
le  servant  as  his  henchman, 
dl  escorted  up  to  the  government 
,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
ty  sizeable  thatched  wooden  cot« 
mdosed,  by  way  of  distinctionj 

with  several  other  buildings, 
ft  line  of  strong,  high,  wooden 
les.  Having  arrived  at  the  bar- 
ite,  surrounded  by  most  of  the 
B  of  the  place,  who  were  kept  at 
ectable  distance  by  the  uncere- 
us  visitations  of  the  weapons  of 
lard,  we  halted  until  the  bear« 

the  gentlemen's  luggage  had 
I,  and  then  entered  tlic  enclo* 
where  the  gentlemen  left  us,  fol- 
r  the  Governor  into  his  domicile, 
aptain  having  seen  all  the  pack* 
lafely  di8|>osed  of,  immediately 
d  the  two  Mids  who  command* 
i  cutters,   to  return  with  their 

on  board ;  then  turning  to  me 
I  tinned, — 

8  for  you.  Truck,  you  must 
by  the  gi^,  in  case  I  should 
^ou.  I  don't  wish  you,  however, 
k  fast  to  the  Inrach^tbr  Til  be 

here  for  a  few  hours,  until  I 
e  gentlemen  jjroperly  nettled— 
ibout  and  keep  yourself  warm, 
have  no  fears  of  your  getting 
in  this  miserable  place ;  and  I 
ruck,  be  sure  you  kct-p  together, 
)  not  too  far  out  of  the  way." 
all  this  my  answer  was  Iriconic 
b;  so,  making  liim  my  obeisance, 
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I  sIowIt  returned  to  the  beach,  where 
I  found  the  cutters  had  already  shoved 
off.  I  now  told  my  pells  the  Captain'* 
orders,  and  added,  that  being  deter* 
mined  once  more  to  have  a  view  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  fort  we  had  destroy* 
cd,  I  had  no  objections  to  be  their 
pilot  to  both,  if  they  were  curious  to 
sec  our  handiwork. 

*'  Oh,  dang  it,"  exclaimed  honest 
Wat  Shirley,  **  that  wool  be  so  nyce ! 
Coom,  mates,  coom,  let's  go  wi'  Billy 
— for  I'se  often  heard  un  speak  of  that 
'ere  fort." 

Little  persuasion,  indeed,  was  iie« 
cessiry  to  induce  to  a  ramble  ashore  ; 
so  laying  hold  of  Jem  Suttie,  my 
strokcsman's  arm,  away  we  marchea 
on  our  way  to  the  fort,  naving  left  one 
of  our  number  behind  ua  to  wok  after 
the  boat.  Though  we  had  no  road, 
and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  loose 
masses  of  rock,  we  speedily  contrived 
to  reach  the  well-remembered  spot, 
which  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  in  all  its  original  desolation.  No 
single  thought  had  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  it  seemingly  since ;  for  there  lay 
the  very  individual  guns,  several  of 
them  long  24-pounders,  spiked  and 
broken— the  ruins  of  the  barracks  and 
magasine,  which  had  been  blown  up 
—and  the  shot  and  other  implements 
strewed  over  the  ground— just  all  the 
same  as  if  what  happened  four  years 
gone  had  been  performed  the  prece- 
ding week.  For  my  own  part,  I  cared 
the  less  for  all  this,  as  it  made  the 
story  which  I  found  myself  in  a  man« 
ncr  compelled  to  relate  to  my  compa* 
nions,  none  of  whom  were  with  me 
in  that  cruise,  all  the  more  intelligi* 
ble.  Suppose  me,  then,  seated  on  a 
little  mossy  knoll,  which  overlooked 
the  ruined  fort,  my  pells  all  around 
mc,  fighting  that  day's  battle  o'er 
again — pointing  out  the  position  of  the 
ship— the  spot  where  wc  landed  un« 
der  a  most  galling  and  deitructiva 
lire— the  place  where  we  had  the  final 
desperate  rally  with  the  enemy  before 
they  lost  heart  and  gave  way — and 
the  grand  halloo  and  run  wc  had  after 
them  when  they  did  so,  entering  the 
fort  along  witli  them  amidst  a  shower 
of  rounil  and  grape  from  our  own  ves* 
sel,  before  their  colours  were  cut  down, 
and  the  dreadful  work  of  devastation, 
and  fire,  and  ruin,  was  begun.  I  say, 
just  suppose  me  dilating  and  swelling 
away,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  on 
this  triumphant  subject,   unwitting 
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that  I  was  listened  to  by  one  who  had 
also  borne  the  h&^t  and  burden  of  that 
merciless  day.  Yes,  my  sil?er-haired 
veteran,  I  am  a  living  witness  that  at 
least  thou  didst  thy  duty  manfully, 
although  not  for  thy  native  land  ;  but 
it  was  Helen  Bagas  native  soil,  the 
mother  of  thy  tine  healthy  sons  and 
only  daughter,  and  that  was  cause 
sufficient  to  nerve  the  now  failing  arm 
of  honest  Jerome  Yell!  Upon  this 
subject  I  confess  myself  somewhat  lo- 
ijuacious ;  but  the  sudden  and  un« 
tnought-of  recognizance  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  at  such  a  moment, 
proved  so  delightful  and  ch^erintr, 
that  I  must  ceise  to  exist  before  the 
smallest  circumstance  connected  with 
it  can  be  erased  from  my  memory. 
In  the  course  of  my  puff-paste  ac- 
count of  this  exploit,  I  nad  happened 
to  j)ay  a  well-merited  compliment  to 
the  skill  and  courage  of  an  old  mess- 
mate, one  Isaac  Pontey,  a  fine,  young, 
Bharj>-eyed  Yorkshireman,  who,  with 
many  others,  lies  buried  in  Thorsund 
churchyard,  which  somehow  or  other 
occasioned  his  smiling  countryman, 
Wat  Shirley,  to  ask  me  how  the  Da- 
nish soldiers  fought. 

"  Uascally  bad,"  returned  I :  "  why, 
mates,  had  it  not  been  for  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  we  might 
have  done  our  job  in  style,  without 
hardly  firing  a  shot,  so  very  valiant 
were  their  )K)ltroons  of  soldiers;  but 
the  peasantry  proved  real  stubborn 
itufi*,  and,  undisciplined  as  they  were, 
fought  like  very  devils.  Our  ^kipptr 
was  astonished  at  their  courageous 
behaviour ;  lor,  considering  the  way  in 
which  the  native  Danes  are  generally 
treated,  particularly  in  these  islands, 
he  had  depended  greatly  upon  their 
non-resistance ;  since  what  great  mat- 
ter could  it  be,  as  he  said,  who  was 
their  master,  so  long  as  they  got  the 
same  allowance  of  grub.  In  this, 
however,  he  found  himself  mistaken ; 
and  if  their  leader  had  known  how  to 
direct  properly  such  a  mass  of  undis- 
eiplined  strength,  their  native  courage 
and  ol)8tinatc  ^rseverance  would  have 
gone  far  to  have  carried  the  day  against  ' 
us.  He  did  not,  however,  and  it  was 
just  a?  lucky,  for  the  day  was  bad 
enough." 

*'  Did  many  of  our  people  catch  it. 
Bill,  besides  my  poor  countryman  ?" 
asked  Shirley. 

''  In  truth,  mate,  that  is  more  than 
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I  can  tell  you,"  replied  I,  ^'  neiiig  I 
was  on  shore  in  sick-bay  myself  at  the 
time,  and  never  had  the  coneluaioD 
of  the  story  properly  told  me ;  foronr 
hooker,  leaving  the  worst  of  us  ashore 
here  with  the  Doctor  and  a  strong 
guard,  went  off  to  Shetland  with  the 
rest,  and  I  never  heard  what  becsme 
of  tliem.  Might  I  believe  the  stories, 
however,  I  nave  been  told  by  the 
kind,  motlierly  woman  who  nursed 
me,  the  loss  was  pretty  severe  on  both 
sides." 

**  Nurse,  Bill !"  cried  the  astonish- 
ed Suttie  ;  <*  why,  have  they  an  hos- 
pital in  this  poor  place  ?" 

**  No,  Jem,  no  hospital,"  returned 
I ;  ''  but  I  luckily  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Christian  keeping,  when  I  was  un- 
able to  help  myself;  and  the  good 
people,  both  young  and  old  of  them, 
nursed  and  set  me  on  my  feet  again 
Ro  cleverly,  that  I  was  able  to  perform 
the  last  duties  to  my  Ytoor  messmate 
Isaae  Pontey — a  circumstance  I  have 
never  ceased  to  think  on  without  feel- 
ing the  utmost  satisfaction." 

*'  And  were  these  good  people  na- 
tives of  the  place.  Truck  .^"  asktd 
Suttie. 

**  The  husband  was  not,  Jem,"  re- 
plied 1,  *'  for  he  was  a  sort  of  coun- 
tryman of  my  own,  being  from  Shet- 
land ;  but  his  wife  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  as  fine  a  tender-hearted, 
motherly  little  woman,  as  ever  stood 
watch  alongside  of  a  sick-bed.  I've 
been  wondering  these  some  minutes, 
mates,  whether  it  can  be  possible  the 
good  folks  are  still  living,  and  still 
abide  here.  I  doubt  it  much,  though 
I  shall  certainly  make  the  inquiry 
when  we  go  down  to  the  town — for 
honest  Jerome  used  frequently  to  siy 
he  meant  to  return  with  his  family  to 
his  native  place." 

'*  In  gude  faith,  and  that's  a'  true 
eneuch,"  exclaimed  a  strong  None 
voice  behind  me, "  but  saying,  I  wyte, 
was  never  doing  yet." 
I  I  started,  and  was  on  my  feet  inaa 
instant  fronting  the  stranger,  on  wboee 
weather-beaten  features  I  gaied  for  t 
moment  or  two  in  silence— for  they 
struck  me  as  having  been  once  ftmi- 
liar,  though  where  I  had  seen  them 
last  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  say. 
The  old  man  smiled  kindly  at  my 
embarrassment,  and  taking  my  passive 
hand  in  his  with  an  aflcctionate  8biltf> 
he  mildly  exdaimed^pi 
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''  SauI  !  Maister  WiUUni,  is  it  real- 
ly possible  ?  Ye  maun  surely  hae  a 
very  faithless  memory." 

•*  So  it  would  app«ir,  fkther,"  re- 
turned I ;  '*  but  really  you  must  par- 
don me  if  I'm  at  a  leas  for  your  name, 
although,  I  confess^  your  face  is  quite 
familiar  to  me." 

**  Weel,  saul  o'  my  body,  but  that 
is  a  real  curiosity  now,"  8aid  the  old 
man,  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 
**  Uh,  ye  neecuia  stare  sae  hard,  my 
man,  for  deil  a  bane  o'  me  misdoubts 
your  word  in  the  smallest — for  ye  see 
aae  mony  strange  faces  day  after  day, 
that  it's  out  o  the  power  o'  human 
nature  to  mind  the  yae  half  o'  thcro. 
But  I'sc  try  gif  1  can  help  ye.  D'ye 
mind  an  auld  chield  ye  were  speaking 
about  evenow,  ye  ca'd  Jerome  ? — he 
stands  before  ye,  callant." 

<'  Heavens  !  old  Balta  Sound  !"  I 
exclaimcil,  seizing  the  old  man  with 
both  my  hands  most  joyfullv  ;  **  and 
is  it  you,  my  old  cock  of  the  north, 
that  my  yoor  witless  head  couldn't  re- 
collect— ^my  good,  kind,  old  landlord 
— my  generous  benefactor — the  man, 
mates,  to  whom,  under  Heaven,  I 
owe  my  existence  \  Oh,  it  was  stupid, 
unaccountably  stupid  ;  but  you  must 
excuse  me,  my  old  friend  ;  I'm  getting 
old  now,  and  you  know " 

"  Na,  na,  deyvil  a  morsel  o'  that 
ye're,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  laugh- 
ing ;  '*  I  wyte  there's  ne'er  a  wizzen'd 
bane  in  your  buik  yet — but  yerc 
mind's  clean  tane  up  evenow  wi'  your 
fifchtings  and  breaking  o'  brainless 
heads,  and  that,  in  faitli,  's  eneuch  to 
ding  aff  the  girds  o'  ony  fallow's  judg- 
ment. Oh,  AlaistLT  William,  are  ye 
no  tired  o'  that  wild  way  o'  living 
yet?" 

**  Supposing  I  were,  my  good 
friend,"  returned  I,  "  I  doubt  it  would 
ATail  me  but  little  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, for  they  won't  allow  me  to  get 
tired,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  That 
•worn  fHend  of  your  King's,  or  ra- 
ther your  King's  master,  will  allow 
no  one  to  sit  quietly  over  whom  he 
liasn't  fairly  got  the  whip-hand.  He 
has  already  got  that  of  a  good  many 
cmin tries,  but  that  over  Britain,  my 
friend,  hell  never  get,  though  he  fight 
till  his  hair  grows  grey." 

*'  In  gude  faith,  Maister  William," 
said  old  Jerome  gravely,  **  ye're  talk- 
ing o'  things  I  ken  naething  about, 
and  aiblins  it's  just  as  wccl  for  me ; 
for  I  never  saw  my  King,  as  ye  ca'  him, 


nor  Bonnjpretty,  atween  the  een  in  my 
life,  nor  is  it  likely  I  ever  will  now. 
But  I  thought  we  were  at  peace  again, 
for  we  were  a'  gi'en  to  understaiM  ya 
came  here  as  friends." 

"  Riffht,  Jerome,"  replied  I,  «  bot 
it  is  only  as  your  friends.  The  only 
enemy  you  had  amongst  you  ia  de- 
stroyed, and  if  jovl  will  look  below 
you  there  you  will  see  him  proatnte 
in  ruins.  We  always  considered  you 
too  poor  already  to  be  tormented  with 
the  evils  of  war." 

''  Weel,  Maister  William,  that  was 
certainly  very  thochtfu'  o'  your  great 
folks,  and  maks  a  body  feel  proud  o' 
their  native.  Ye  ken  I'm  very  aib  t'yo 
a',  and  before  this  mischancy  war  brack 
out,  I  useil  to  mak  a  canny  livelihood 
amang  ye  in  the  Greenland  trade.— 
Eh,  man,  how  difierent  they  black- 
guards o'  Frenchis  behaved. .  Ye  was 
nac  time  awa  frae  knocking  the  caatle 
there  in  flinders,  than  in  cam  an  ill- 
farr'd  lang  black  lugger  full  o'  thae 
wretches,  wha  lauded  and  harried  a'- 
body ;  and  no  content  wi'  reaving  and 
stealing  a'  around  them,  they  were  dc 
monsters  o'  heathens  as  to  gut  the  very 
house  of  the  Lord  himscllT  Oh,  how  I 
grudged  that  ye  hadna  left  us  a  single 
gun  standing !  To  hae  sent  die  scoun- 
drels to  the  bottom  of  tlic  bight  there^ 
wad  just  hae  been  marrow  to  my  banes. 
But  it  was  far  better  ordered,  Maister 
William — they  were  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  their  ill  gotten  gear  ne'er 
made  them  a  penny  the  richer." 

"  What  became  of  them,  Jerome  ?" 
asked  I. 

*'  What  became  of  them  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  old  man,  with  a  mixture  of  in- 
dignation and  sorrow ;  "  naething  but 
what  might  hoc  bi'en  fairly  expected. 
They  set  aff  to  the  ither  isluids  to 
play  the  same  trick,  and  while  they 
were  daidling  there,  and  adding  to 
their  ill  gotten  gear,  didnaa  whirlwind 
attack  them  and  blaw  them  to  the 
wuddie  ?  Their  evil-laden  bark,  when 
I  saw  it,  was  pounded  into  minced 
meat  on  the  rocks,  and  themselyes 
either  murdered  or  drowned,  the  folks 
were  sae  exasperate  at  them." 

"  Ah  well,  my  friend,  that  oertain- 
ly  was  making  diort  work  of  it,"  sdd 
I,  "  and  beats  our  business  widi  yoa 
hoUow."  • 

"  Tuts,  man,  your  business  was  a 
sort  o'  blessing  compared  to  that  sa- 
crilegious robbery,"  returned  Jerome ; 
"  we  a'  thoclit  it  wasna  siccan.  sxl  \\U 
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dune  turn  o'  ye,  for  it  delivered  us  at 
yiiicc  frae  the  soldiers,  wha  were  a 

Sarcel  o'  high-minded,  saucy,  ne'er- 
oweels,  sent  hy  the  Kvil  One  to  assist 
our  scoundrel  o'  a  Governor  to  keep 
our  lives  in  het  water,  and  render  us 
completely  miserable.  Gude  faith, 
Maister  William,  in  the  days  o'  the 
cattle's  power  and  glory,  it  was  mair 
than  his  lugs  were  worth  for  a  fallow 
to  play  cheep,  or  ca'  the  very  nose  on 
his  face  his  ain ;  and  if  he  escaped 
being  harled  ower  the  coals  for't,  my 
certy,  he  was  in  gooil  luck  !  Na,  na ; 
depend  on't  it  rejoiced  mony  a  heart 
to  see  ye  lay  it  in  the  dirt  as  ye  did, 
although,  wae's  me  I  it  cost  mony  a 
clever  fallow  his  life,  and  rendered 

mony  a  bonny  bairn " 

"  f  don't  doubt  it,  my  old  friend," 
interrupted  I ;  "  for  that  was  a  con- 
■equence  we  could  neither  help  nor 
prevent,  so  let  us  have  done  with  it. 
Tell  me  rather  how  my  kind  old  nurse 
ia — and  then  there  is  your  son  Carl, 
he'll  be  a  stout  fellow  by  this  tim^^ 
and  laughing  merry  Klaas,  and  pretty 
Helen,  and  Tittle  Jerome.  Pray  how 
are  they  all,  for  jrou  see  I  still  remem- 
ber them  ?" 

"  So  I  see,  Maister  William,"  re- 
plied the  well-pleased  old  man ;  "  and 
I  sail  assorc  ye  ye're  no  forgotten  down 
by  either — ^for  Wooller  Trock  is  still 
fondly  remembered  on  our  thin-sawn 
high  feast-days,  forgie  me,  sometimes 
I  think  before  the  God  that  made 
them!  Yere  auld  friend  Carl  is 
married  a  year  ago,  and  stays  wi'  hia 
wife's  folk  in  the  nearest  island — Klaas 
and  Helen  are  still  at  hame,  and  little 
Jerome,  as  ye  ca'  him,  wild  scoundrel ! 
he'll  do  nat  thing  but  sodger.  He  ne- 
ver gac  me  peace  until  I  got  him  into 
tlic  Governor's  company,  and  now  he 
walks  a1)0ut  wi'  his  pike  in  his  hand  us 
iiroud  as  the  hairy- mouthed  sei^ant 
nimsell.  He  had  the  look-out  here 
the  day  when  ye  first  cam  in  sight, 
and  naething  wad  serve  the  young 
hcmpy  but  I  maun  come  up  and  stand 
in  his  place  while  he  ran  down  to  see 
Tour  grand  folks  come  ashore.  Oh, 
lie's  a  wild  daft  callant !  keen,  keen  to 
see  the  warld^-and  much  I  doubt  me 
will  ne'er  be  content  to  stay  at  hame 
and  close  my  auld  ecn  ! — If  ye'll  stay  a 
wee,  he'll  be  here  directly — bouts! 
what  am  I  havering  about  r  yonder 'a 
the  birkie  louping  and  capering  like 
aaithcr  mcrry-andTcw— a  lang-legged, 


yellow-haired,   lazy  acoundrelt  it  u 
he  r 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  hardi- 
ness of  the  old  TDan'a  words,  it  w» 
easy  to  see,  from  the  smile  that  plajed 
on  his  furrowed  countenance  at  the 
light-hearted  youth's  approach,  thst 
young  Jerome  was  his  father's  Benja- 
min. The  tall,  large-jointed  bov  had 
now  shot  up  into  the  stout,  large- 
boned  handsome  youns  man  ;  and 
there  was  a  modest  bludi  on  his  fine 
fair  face  when  I  aceosted  him,  tfa^ 
would  have  slain  half  the  dandyzettn 
in  the  kingdom  in  a  moment.  From 
this  shyness,  however,  he  soon  reco- 
vered, and  began  to  talk  of  former 
days  with  his  usual  vivacity.  We  nnw 
parteil,  and  under  the  escort  of  honest 
Jerome,  went  over  all  the  little  town, 
to  see  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  its  lions  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  town  itself  as  a  whole  was  the 
principal  one  amongst  them.  The 
houses  are  all  built  on  a  declivity  front- 
ing the  south,  which  gradually  de» 
sccnds  to  the  beach  ;  and  this,  whDe 
it  screens  them  from  the  boisteroui 
and  piercing  northern  gales,  to  which 
they  are  dreadfully  exposed  during 
their  long  and  tedious  winter  season, 
allows  the  absolute  avalanches  of  rain 
which  generally  accompany  them,  to 
run  off  uninterrupted  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ocean.  For  the  same  reason, 
doubtless,  all  the  roofa  of  the  houses, 
almost  level  with  the  ground  to  the 
northward,  slope  downwards  towards 
their  fronts  to  the  west  and  south; 
and  these  roofs  being  universally  coat- 
ed with  good  solid  thriving  turf,  give 
the  town  such  a  verdant  appearance  as 
completely  conceals  it  from  view  at  a 
very  sliort  distance  from  the  shore.  A 
regular  street  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
Thorsund — all  the  houses  being  dose- 
ly  huddled  together,  leaving  only  a 
zig-zag  narrow  passage,  often  inter- 
rupted by  a  rude  stair- case,  which, 
from  its  channeled  and  unequal  ap- 
pearance, may  possibly  also  serve  for  a 
water-way  in  die  rain  y  season .  U  p  one 
of  these  intricate  abominable  ruts  we 
floundered  after  the  laughing  old  man, 
in  our  way  to  the  parson's  house,  who 
not  only  readily  acceded  to  our  request 
to  see  the  church,  but  with  the  utmost 
good- humour  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany us  in  person.  Accordingly,  don- 
ning his  little  antique  cocked  hat,  and 
shrouding  his  tall,  spare  person  in  a 
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r  faded  table  doak^  he  led  the 
with  astonishing  agility  through 
smaining  traverses  of  this  infernal 
eil  way,  which  my  staggering  and 
iahed  companions  were  beginning 
nk  in  terminable,  when  the  church 
t  burst  upon  our  view,  the  door 
lich  being  speedily  thrown  open, 
us  a  full  view  of  the  interior.  It 
indeed  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
£  neatneFs,  and  |ierfect  cleanli- 

The  walls  were  decorated  with 
7  paintings  of  little  attraction, 
ornaments  of  the  altar  and  bap- 
1  font  were  pretty,  thou<>h  form- 
wood  ;  and  the  former  was  ;>ur- 
ited  by  a  small  silver  figure  of 
aviour  on  the  cross,  enclosed  on 
aide  with  an  enormous  waxen 
e  standing  in  an  old-fashioned 
candlestick.  The  parson  here 
lained  us  with  a  minutt;  account 
e  rude  behaviour  of  the  French 
'.eer'smen,who,  after  sacking  the 
h,  would  have  committed  it  to 
unes  but  for  his  tears  and  sup- 
ions  ;  and  concluded  his  story  of 
final  unhappy  fate  with  a  feeling 
\  did  the  ruddy-cheeked,  lively 
an  infinite  honour, 
t  next  adjourned  to  the  little  neat 
Bg-ground  which  surrounded  the 
h,  and  I  quite  mechanically  led 
ay  to  the  qiot  where  lay  the  ashes 
departed  comrade  s.  Their  graves 
itili  very  prominent,  covered  with 
k  coat  of  long  lank  grass;  but 
gave  me  most  satisfaction,  was 
ppearance  of  a  small  stripe  of 
banting  peering  over  the  grass, 
I  had  years  before  attached  to 
e  of  broken  iron  hoop,  and  stuck 
le  head  of  the  grave  of  my  young 
late.  There  did  the  tiny  swal- 
tail  still  flutter  in  the  breeze — a 
oiled,  to  be  sure,  but  the  curious 
ight  still  have  made  out,  sewed 
coarsest  black  thread,  the  ilU 
1  letters—/.  P.  h.  m,  s.  C,  1808, 

were  meant  to  Miy — *'  Isaac 
Y,  his  majesty's  ship  Clio,  18UH." 
ve  were  coming  out  of  the  church- 
;ate,  three  iron  collars  attracted 
itice,  attadicd  by  a  few  links  of 
:hain  to  three  strong  wooden 
standing  abreast,  and  sunk  dei*p 
ground,  the  use  of  which  I  im- 
tely  inquired  of  Jerome, 
lul,  callants,"  replied  he, "  these 
*  keeping  tlie  unruly  in  order, 
r  punishing  a*  thieves,  drunk<« 
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ardfl,  and  other  blackguards,  baith  men 
and  women  o'  them.  Wc  ca'  them 
the  iou^M, — there  are  plenty  o'  them 
in  Shetland,  and  we  just  use  them  in 
the  same  way, — excepting  when  the 
Governor  sees  it  proper  to  add  a  score 
or  twa  o'  clumsy  thumps  frae  the  ser- 
geant's walking-staff." 

These  punishment^  are  awarded  at 
the  simple  fiat  of  the  Governor,  who 
is  general  custodier  of  the  peace,  civil 
and  religious,  and  thus  has  got  both 
the  law  and  the  gospel  in  his  insatia- 
ble fist.  As  aids  and  executors  of  his 
various  sentences,  he  at  present  keeps 
a  body-guard  of  twenty  men,  called 
the  Governor's  Company,  who,  being 
generally  the  sons,  brothers,  or  near- 
est relations  of  the  principal  free  fa- 
milies of  the  islands,  are  thus  at  onoc 
a  species  of  hostages— his  household 
guard— (he  executioners  of  the  law— - 
the  look-outs  on  the  heights— and, 
when  he  has  occasion  to  visit  the  vari- 
ous islands,  or  passing  vessels,  in  state  or 
ceremony,  the  rowers  of  hia  barge— 

*<  Rhoderick  vich  Alpin  dhu !  ho  ieroe ! !" 

Excepting  a  few  families  in  each  of 
the  principal  islands,  the  great  maaa 
of  the  population,  thought  to  exceed 
6000  souls,  are  in  a  complete  state  of 
vassalage  under  him.  For  him  they 
fish,  and  turn  up  the  patches  of  mi- 
serable soil,  anu  into  his  stores,  as 
into  a  general  granary,  does  tlie  whole 
of  their  hard* earned  produce  annually 
come — ^from  whence  it  is  doled  out  in 
weekly  portions  according  to  the  sun- 
ply  in  hand,  and  according  also  to  tne 
number  and  merits  of  the  applicants. 
Old  .Jerome,  who  is  a  regulur-brcd 
cooper,  acts  a  conspicuous  part  in  this 
management— all  tne  liquids  and  hoop- 
packages  being  placed  under  his  con- 
trol—and all  the  measures,  kids,  and 
kildarkins  being  of  his  manufacture. 
He  showed  us  one  of  these  measures, 
which  might  be  about  the  size  of  a 
Scotch  Jor/)ii,  the  full  of  which,  either 
of  rye  or  barley,  according  to  their 
abundance,  was  all  the  Governor  al- 
lowed each  grown-up  person  for  the 
week.  The  Governor  also  enjoys  an 
almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  all  teas, 
cofiee,  sugars,  tobacco,  malt  and  spi* 
rituous  liquors,  &c  &c.  for  which  ne 
exdianges  the  natural  produce  of  the 
islands,  knitted  frocks,  stockings,  and 
capF,  salt  muttons,  tallow,  goose  quills, 
feathers,  and  cider  down ;  and  all  of 
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which  he  disposes  of  to  those  free 
iDhahitants  who  can  afford  to  barter 
for  them  at  a  most  extraragant  inte- 
rest. 

"  As  for  me,"  continued  the  honest 
cooper,  who  gave  us  this  report,  **  he 
canna  just  come  owcr  me  sae  easily ; 
for  besicks  net  ding  me  in  my  lawful 
calling,  I'm  as^ucel  acquant  wi'  the 
whalers  as  he  is  himscii ;  and  as  I 
sometimes  gie  them  a  hand  wi'  their 
casks,  or  pilot  them  clear  o'  the  islands, 
I'm  sure  to  fa'  in  now  and  then  wi'  a 
bit  or  a  drap  o'  something  or  ither,  for 
which,  as  I  m  no  behadden  to  him  a 
single  prin's  head,  ye  ken  he  has  nae- 
thing  to  say." 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  my  ffood 
firiend,"  returned  I ;  ''  for  certainly  it 


there,  and  I'll  speak  to  the  minister, 
honest  man." 

As  I  saw  there  was  nothing  else  Ar 
it,  I  made  a  cheerful  acquiescence  ia 
the  honest  fellow's  request ;  then,  ta- 
king a  res|K>ctful  leave  of  the  gowU 
natured  old  Parson,  we  went  slowly 
onwards,  leaving  Jerome  and  him  in 
close  conversation. 

* '  Now,  upon  my  soul.  Truck,"  cried 
Jem  Suttie,  as  soon  as  a  sharp  turn 
of  the  narrow  way  screened  us  from 
our  two  venerable  guides,  "  may  I  die 
if  I  don't  think  tliis  here  place  one  of 
the  most  hungry,  miserable  towns  of 
all  I  ever  showed  face  in  before.  I'd 
not  stay  here  either  for  love  or  mo- 
ney •" 


*'  Belike  you  wouldn't,  Jem,"  re- 
would  be  a  matter  exceedingly  irksome  plied  I ; — **  but  what  wouldst  do,  lad, 
to  a  man  of  your  years  to  be  at  the  if  you  couldn't — nay,  if  you  durst  not 
mercy  of  any  individual.  But  in  faith,  — go  to  any  other  ? 
Suttie,  we  must  be  on  the  move,  lad.  **  Hang  myself,  to  be  sure,"  retain- 
I  hope  you'll  thank  the  worthy  par«  ed  he  coolly  ;  —  *'  though  a  feUov 
son,  Jerome,  for  his  kindness,  and  if    would  need  to   exercise   some  Uttle 

ingenuity  even  there,  since  the  de- 
vil a  tree,  or  indeed  anything  with  a 
leaf  on  it,  is  to  be  seen  in  this  dreary 
land  of  rock. — Is  there  really  no  grow- 
ing wood  in  these  islands.  Bill? ' 

"  None,  I  believe,  for  any  such  use- 
ful puri)osc  as  that,  Jem,'  answered 
I.     *'  Any  little  wood  tliey  need  is  aH 


a  little  money- 

"  Gude  sake,  Maister  William,  din- 
na  mention  siller  again,  if  yc  hae  ony 
regord  for  roe,"  cried  the  old  man  in 
a  hurried  voice — "  forgie  us,  he'd  be 
sae  sair  aflfVont(?d  I  wad  never  hear 
the  end  o't; — l)esides,  consider,  my 
bonny  lad— for  I  am  sure  ye  kcnd  as 


wcel  as  I  do— that  your  siller  is  of    brought  ready  prepared  from  Dron- 


nae  use  here,  unless  it  he  to  look  at 
like  any  other  wean's  playfair. — But 
what's  a'  vour  hurry, — ye're  no  for 
affi  are  ye  ?" 

"  In  truth,  Jerome,  I'm  afraid  tlie 
Captain  will  be  out  of  all  patience 
waiting  for  us." 

"  The  Captain  !— snuff  pens !"  eja- 
culated Jerome  pettishly. — "  Didna 
I  tell  honest  Sergtant  Harberg,  as 
keeps  the  Governor's  yett,  whar  we 
were  gaun,  and  didna  he  faithfully 
promibc  me  to  dispatch  yiu  o'  his 
young  chiilds  for  us  the  moment  your 
Captain  hc^jisn  to  move  ?  Come,  come, 
Maister  William,  I'll  take  nau  sic  half* 
legged  a])ologies  as  thae  frae  ye ;  ye 
maun  just  gang  down  by  wi'  me,  and 
see  the  auld  wife  and  pretty  Helen,  as 
ye  ca'  her,  else  they'll  never  forgie  me, 
and  will  b^*  tit  to  slay  me  as  soon  as 
yon  cullant  tells  them  ve  were  ashore. 
Saul,  man,  you'd  certainly  never  think 
o'  gaun  awa  again  without  breaking 
bread  wi'  me  ?  I'm  sure  we  dinna  meet 
sae  often.  Come,  come,  nae  uiair  o'  sic 
nonsense— gang  your  wa's  before  me 


theim  or  Bergen.  But  there  are  other 
ways  of  taking  yourself  off  than  hang- 
ing, equally  genteel,  and  a  great  dol 
more  original.  Vou  might  scale  yon- 
der black  rocky  cliffs,  for  instance, 
and  turning  you  a  stylish  somenet  in 
the  air  from  one  of  their  numeroni 
peaks,  the  moment  you  came  ua»A 
to  the  bottom  you'd  fly  into  as  minj 
splinters  as  a  bursting  bomb,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  astoniihcd 
crows  and  kitty  waikes  who  might  be 
strolling  about,  who  would  irnin^ 
diately  set  to  work  on  your  fragmenti, 
and  gobble  them  up  like  a  hen  pick- 
ing barley ;  or  you  might  take  thews- 
ter  for  it,  Jem,  from  some  half-mtit 
high  pinnacle,  and  aflbrd  excdknt 
nibbling  to  the  dog  and  cat  (isb,  vho 
doubtlesA  would  count  your  carev. 
while  it  lasted,  a  sort  of  special  proii- 
dence." 

"  Bah !  have  done  if  you  pleir. 
Bill,"  cried  Suttie,  shudaering  vitk 
abhorrence; — **  why,  niaie^  ycn'ie 
enough  to  make  a  fellow  capsiie  kii 
stomach." 
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vice  bhottting  most  boisterously 
d  us  here  put  au  end  to  further 
%  and,  hslting,  we  shouted  in  re- 
The  tact  was,  that  while  en* 
in  laughter  and  larking,  we 
one  astray  in  the  endless  molti- 
of  traverse  turnings  and  wind- 
and  were  now  in  full  sail  in  a 
C  direction.  We  were  speedily 
I  by  the  still  alert  veteran  cooper, 
etely  windeil  with  his  run  over 
rascally  ground,  who,  as  soon  as 
i  recovered  himself  a  little,  has* 
cclainied — 

d  preserve  me,  Maister  William, 
«dna  thocht  you'd  hae  minded 
ay  hame,  deil  a  bane  o'  me  wad 
iten  ye  stir  frae  my  side.  Saul, 
t,  tins  is  no  the  way  ava,  ye're 
a  clean  contrair  art." 
Ml,  in  faith,  likely  enough,  my 
./•  replied  I,  coolly,  "  for  we  were 
busietl  laughing  and  talking  than 
%  the  smallest  attention  to  our 
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i^eel,  wcel.  there's  no  muckle 
ne,"  replied  Jerome,  cheerfully, 
.  I'm  unco  thankfu'  I've  catchcd 
;  easily  ;-^for  I've  been  at  hame, 
thinkmg  ye  wad  be  there  before 
nd  the  twa  women  creatures  are 
sr  to  baud  nor  to  bind  wi'  perfect 
less  to  see  you — sae  for  God's 
sirs,  come  awa,  and  follow  me 
again  as  fast  as  ye  can  bicker." 
r  accordingly  followed  the  nim- 
d  man  at  the  top  of  his  speed — 
ly  matter,  in  faith,  in  sucii  exe- 
>  footpaths, — and  were  speedily 
d  and  introduced  to  the  domes- 
leemblage  which  encirckd  the 
fnl  blazing  hearth  of  honest  Je- 

Yell.  My  reception,  though 
vhat  moflerated  by  the  presence 
'  companions,  was  still  warm  and 
ionate  th>m  young  Helen  and  her 
crs;  but  the  wann-heartcd  old 
.n  scorned  all  restraint,  iind  fold- 
er maternal  arms  around  me,  she 
way  to  the  fulness  of  her  kindly 
e,  and  kissed  and  wept  over  me 
mgh  I  had  been  the  elder  son  of 
osom.  Having  gently  disenga- 
ayself  from  her  kindly  embrace, 

now  leisure  to  look  round  me, 
lark  with  wonder  the  alteration 

years  make  in  the  ap]>earance 
ing  people.  My  old  friend  Kloas, 
rs  of  yore  a  merry  laughing  strip- 
f  Momus,  was  now  standing  he- 
me, with  leather- apron  on,  a 
{,  broad-shouldered,  burly  coop- 
I..  XXII. 


er,  already  able  to  iill  his  fatlicr's  shoes  ; 
whilst  his  pretty  sister,  whom  last  I 
had  feen  a  tliin,  fragile,  beautiful  girl, 
was  now  in  all  the  bloom  of  buxom 
womanhood,  and  in  spite  of  her  hum- 
ble woollen  dress,  and  the  absence  of 
every  adventitious  aid  of  modem  em- 
bellishment, still  as  lovely  and  charm- 
ing as  ever.  Seating  tne  blushing^ 
beauty  betwixt  me  and  my  comrade, 
Suttie,  who,  wild  rogue  !  seemed  to  be 
smitten  to  the  keel-joint,  I  could  not 
help  whispering  in  his  ear, — 

**  Well,  Jem,  ar't  still  of  opinion 
you  would  hang  yourself,  wer't  con- 
demned to  live  here?" 

^'  Pshaw !"  answered  he,  with  a  re- 

Sroachful  look,  renewing  his  silent 
landishments  and  attentions  to  young 
Helen,  who  seemed  to  comprehend 
him  tolerably  well,  and  shrunk  from 
his  admiring  glances  with  the  most 
timid  and  modest  confusion.    Surely, 
surely,  quoth  I  to  myself,  after  I  haid 
watched  their  motions  for  a  little,  there 
is  a  language  existing  in  which  the 
confusion  of  tongues  had  no  concern  ; 
since  here  is  a  fellow  whose  flattering 
tongue  is  at  present  useless,  but  whose 
former  ideas  of  out-door  misery  and 
wretchedness  have    witheringly  fled 
before  the  powerful  sunbeams  of  in- 
door beauty,  and  the  prompt  persua- 
sion of  the  silent  language  of  the  eyes. 
While  mutual  inquiries  were  pass- 
ing between  myself  and  the  brother 
and  sister,  regarding  matters  past  and 
gone,  honest  Jerome  and  his  happy 
housewife  had  not  been  idle.     In  a 
trice  their  homely  board  was  planted 
with  fried  fish,  boiled  eggs,  and  cold 
salt  mutton  ;  and  these,  accompanied 
with  store  of  excellent  ewe-milk,  rusk, 
and  soft  harley-breail,  of  old  Helen's 
own  manufacture,  formed  altogether 
a  repast  by  no  means  to  be  scouted  at, 
evin  in  a  more  genial  climate,  and  to 
which,  I  must  coif!ess,  we  did  ample 
justice,  clearing  trencher  after  trench- 
er, with  a  Celerity  that  put  all  doubta 
as  to  the  healthif  ess  of  our  stomachs  at 
complete  defiance,  and  at  length  made 
us  knock  off  from  sheer  shame.    The 
cooper,   finding  that  no  persuasiona 
could  induce  us  to  another  rally,  now 
rose  and  led  us  all  into  his  little  coo])- 
erage,  while  the  two  Helens  busic<l 
themselves  in  clearing  away  the  wrecks 
of  our  repast.  Here,  after  showing  \\% 
his  various  implements  of  trade,  and 
feelingly  lamenting  the  gnat  loss  he 
and  his  family  sustained  by  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  war,  which  prevented 
our  Greeulindmen  aud  northern  tra- 
dera  from  running  into  Thoraund  as 
tiiey  had  formerly  done,  he  expressed 
his  wonder  that  it  still  should  conti- 
nue so  now  that  the  castle  was  de- 
atroyed. 

"  Very  true,  Jerome/'  said  I,  *'  hut 
you'll  recollect  you  still  have  your 
privateers  and  numerous  row-hoats  in 
full  activity,  and  better  skulking  places 
than  your  islands  for  such  rapacious 
gear  you'll  not  find  in  the  wide 
world.  It  is  the  fear  of  these  vermin, 
my  pid  boy,  that  frights  away  your 
customers. 

<*  But  couldna  the  like  o'  your 
ship  bound  them  awa  in  a  crack, 
Maister  William,  and  keep  a'  place  as 
anod  and  safe  as  ye  please  ?  I  m  sure 
I'd  think  there  was  naething  easier." 

"  You  may  think  so,  my  good 
friend,"  answered  I,  "  but  I  can  as« 
sure  you  nothing  would  be  more  dif« 
ficult  Your  islands  are  too  subject 
to  sudden  gusts  and  heavy  squalls  of 
the  most  destructive  wind,  ever  to  be 
much  coveted  for  anchorage  ground, 
and  the  sea- room  between  most  of 
them  is  so  narrow,  and  so  thickly  stud- 
ded with  rocks  and  ruin,  that  few  will 
choose  to  come  inside  who  have  the 
option  of  a  clear  sea  out.  In  truth, 
my  friend,  I  sec  nothing  that  will  ever 
put  you  to  rights  but  a  peace  with  your 
old  and  best  friend,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain, — settle  that  point,  and  all  will 
go  well  with  you  again.  But  in  faith, 
my  friend,  I'm  prating  away  to  you 
here,  forgetful  of  every  thmg, — we 
must  really  leave  you,  Jerome,  for  this 
time,  for  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  the 
Captain  should  come  down  to  the  boat 
ami  iind  us  amissing." 

"  Lord's  sake,  man,  what's  a'  your 
hurry ! — surely  you  may  depend  upon 
what  the  honest  man  told  me  wi'  his 
ain  mouth, — KlaaSj  callant,  come  here 
and  help  me, — I'm  sure,  Maister  Wil- 
liam, I'd  tak  your  word  for  a  greater 
matter, — tak  care,  li^die,  and  dinna 
mittle  yoursell,— JustTlraw  your  breath 
there  a  wee  gliff,  and  if  ye  maun  awa', 
ye  ken,  Maister  William,  it's  mair 
than  I  daur  to  keep  you." 

The  honest  fellow,  while  pronoun- 
cing these  scraps  of  sentences,  was  at 
the  same  time  bustling  away,  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  son,  in  the  rapid  removal 
of  a  hugh  pile  of  staves,  firkins,  and 
other  small  casks,  which  had  visibly 
not  been  removed  before  for  a  great 


length  of  time.  Wliibt  we  stood  won-  | 
dering  what  all  this  flurry  meant,  Je- 
rome had  worked  his  way  downward! 
to  what  appeared  to  be  a  stone  settk, 
when,  producing  a  small  key,  he  open- 
ed a  very  ingeniously  concealed  locker, 
and  dragged  forth  to  the  light  a  port- 
ly-sized greybeard,  from  wbidi  he  pro- 
ceeded to  serve  ua  with  a  horn  of  ei« 
cellently  pure  Jamaica. 

"  Tak  it  out,  Maister  William," 
cried  the  honest  cooper,  "  tak  it  out- 
it  winna  hurt  ye.  Just  sax  yesrs 
auld  in  my  keeping — ^how  mony  mair 
before  that  I  dinna  ken  ;  though  wed 
I  wot  your  Captain  winna  pree  the 
like  o't  whar  he  is,  for  the  Governor 
hasna  sic  a  cordial  in  a'  his  aught" 

"  Indeed,  my  good  fViend,  it  is  real- 
ly excellent  rum,"  said  I,  "  and  ac- 
tually a  shame  to  deprive  yon  of  it,— 
you'll  not  easily  replace  a  cordial  of 
that  quality." 

"  Maybe  easier  than  you  imaieine, 
lad,"  cned  the  smiling  cooper,  wink- 
ing knowingly,  *'  though  we  mannna 
tell  a'  body  that.  But  it'a  little  we  use 
o't,  I  wyte,  noo  that  the  bairntime's 
gdne,  excepting  as  a  medical,  or  some- 
thing to  wash  down  a  kindly  wish  on 
our  high  feast-days." 

Indeed,  there  was  little  occasion  to 
recommend  such  an  article,  at  such  a 
moment,  even  had  it  been  worse  than 
it  really  was.  The  horn  went  gaily 
round,  with  many  good  healths  and 
kind  wishes  for  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  honest  Jerome  and  all  his 
family ;  and  the  greybeard  having 
been  carefully  replaced  in  its  well-se- 
cured dormitory,  and  the  casks  and 
staves  restored  to  their  former  positioD, 
we  once  more  returned  to  toe  com- 
pany of  the  two  Helens,  whom  we 
found  sedulously  employed  at  their 
knitting-pins,  in  a  comer  of  the  aptit- 
ment. 

"  Oho !"  cried  I,  seating  myself  be- 
side young  Helen,  "  so  you  are  bused 
with  a  seaman's  frock,  Helen.  Is  it 
for  me,  my  good  girl  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  replied  the  smiling  dam- 
sel, blushing  deeply,  *'  if  you  will  pro* 
mise  to  wear  it  for  my  SAke,-^t  is  very 
coarse,  Wooller,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
have.  But,  la !  now  I  think  <m\ 
you  must  also  give  me  something  to 
wear  for  your  sake,  you  know." 

"  Undoubtedly,  Helen,"  cried  I, 
laughing,  "  for  that  is  but  fair  plaY< 
Get  you  on  with  the  frock,  and  I  shall 
see  what  I  can  think  of  as  a  preacit 
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tain,  "  just  wait  outside  a  moment, 
and 'I'll  accompany  you.  Are  the  gen- 
tlemen on  deck  ?"■ 

**  Yes,  yonr  honour ,"  replied  I. 
''  Ah|  that's  good,"  continued  the 
afririted  officer,  surreyiiif;  his  appear- 
ance in  a  splendid  mirror.     "  How  is 
the  wind,  Truck  ?" 

**  Nortli  and  hy  west,  your  honour 
—a  fine  smart  breeze,"  answered  I. 

**  Better  and  better,  my  lad,  if  it 
keeps  steady/'  continued  he. — ''  I 
saj.  Truck,  lay  hold  of  my  greatcoat, 
there— never  mind  it  at  present— call 
my  fellow,  Joe,  there — what  does  he 
make  of  these  brushes? — but  avast, 
my  lad,  I've  got  them,  neviT  mind. 
The  heayiiful  maid  T  adore  I"  warbled 
he,  while  using  the  brushes  with  infi- 
nite dexterity.  ''  Now  I  think  Til  do. 
I  aay,  .Toe,  see  and  get  this  cabin  in 
order,  for  at  present  it's  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens.— Have  you  the  greatcoat, 
Truck? — ay — Lay  out  my  things,  Joe, 
111  be  on  board  ag  lin  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours. — Follow  me.  Truck  ;" — 
and  away  we  went  up  the  companion- 
ladder. 

I  shall  not  bother  you  with  the  ce- 
remonial of  a  Captain  leaving  his  ship, 
but  at  once  land  both  you  and  him  in 
safety  on  the  bleak  rocky  beach  of  the 
town  of  Thorsund.     Having  jumped 
aahore,  he  immediately  directed  his 
course  to  the  Governor's  house,  fol- 
lowed as  usual  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant carrying  his  greatcoat,  and  once 
more  encountered,  at  the  barrier-gate, 
chq.  sandy-coloured   bearded    fellow, 
who,  giving  his  harpoon-halbcrt  look- 
ing weapon  an  awkward  toss  in  the 
air^  directly  stood  as  erect  and  stiff  as 
a  handspike  while  we  pcsse<l  him.     I 
immediately  made  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  on  which  I  beat  a  flourish 
with  my  fists  that  would  not  have  dis- 
honoured the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tleman's gentleman  in  any  part  of  all 
the  west  end  of  the  town.    The  door 
was  suddenly  and  passionately  thrown 
open,  and,  no  doubt  unused  to  such  a 
fashionable  announcement,  out  strut- 
ted the  terrific  sergeant,  armed  with 
his  cane  of  authority,  his  filthy  orange- 
coloured  mustachios  forked  outwards 
as  fiercely  as  a  torn  cat's,  and  his  head 
erected  much  in  the  manner  of  a  goose 
at  defiance.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
from  smiling  at  the  pomposity  of  this 
bulky,  ill-made,  worsted-dad  man  of 
authority,  and,  in  truth,  in  any  other 
quarter  I  would  have  laughed  out- 


right ; — but  as  it  was,  I  contontcd  my- 
self with  silently  pointing  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who  had  halted  to  examine  some- 
thing or  other  that  took  his  fancy, 
and  then  gave  him  the  greatcoat  to 
carry  into  the  house.    This  bint  was 
sufficient ;  with  all  the  fawning  aerri* 
lity  of  a  native  Dane,  the  fellow'a  be« 
haviour  was  altered   in  an  instant. 
Banishing  the  frown  from  hia  aaffhm« 
coloured  visage,  and  endeavouringwith 
all  his  might  to  fix  a  smile  m  ita 
place,  he  smoothed  down  his  erected 
mustachios,  and  stood  with  hia  bear« 
skin  cap  in  hand  before  you'd  have 
said  Jack  Robinson ;  and  then  aa  the 
portly  commander  slowly  approached 
him,  he  made  as  much  cringing  and 
grimace  as  pver  frightened  smmiel  ex« 
hibited  before  the  uplifted  whip  of 
his  surly  gamekeeper.    The  Captain, 
whatever  he  might  think,  took  no  no- 
tice of  this  exemplary  humility^  but 
order injg  me  to  stop  a  few  minutea, 
walked  gravely  into  the  house,  follow* 
ed  by  this  major-domo  of  the  Gover- 
nor's, who,  either  classing  me  on  the 
same  level  of  his  usual  customera, 
who  are  never  allowed  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  this  door  of  authority,  or 
out  of  a  piece  of  paltry  ill-nature 
for  my  high-sounding  announcement, 
slammed  the  door  very  uncourteously 
in  my  face,  leaving  me  to  count  my 
fingers  outside,  or  amuse  myself  as  I 
might.     I  was  not  a  little  nettled  aft 
this  specimen  of  Danish  courtesy,  yet 
as  there  was  no  sentry,  nor  anything 
to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  those  prohi- 
bitory morsels  of  consolation,  which 
gravely  intimate  that  man-trapa  and 
spring-guns  patiently  await  your  arri- 
val, to  convince  your  limm  or  over 
curious  carcase  that  you  tread  forbid- 
den ground,  I  resolved  to  seize  the 
present  opportunity  to  make  myself 
better  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
this  seat  of  power.  Pshaw !  it  was  all 
in  my  eye !— With  my  usual  good 
luck,  I  had  not  gone  ten  paces  on  my 
intended  survey,  when  the  Captain 
called  to  me  from  a  little  latticed  win« 
dow,  and  telling  me  his  stay  would 
likely  exceed  a  couple  of  hoiura,  or- 
dered me  down  to  the  boat  to  await 
his  return.    This  was  no  more  than 
what  I  had  expected,  and  indeed  waa 
prepared  to  make  use  of ;  so  taking 
my  leave,  off  I  set,  on  my  return  to 
tlie  beach,  at  a  good  round  pace,  where 
leaving  a  hand  to  take  charge  of  the 
boat,  and  getting  hoVl  qC  \Ci^  «MtSi\A! 
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nioni,  we  immediately  made  the  best 
(yf  oar  way  for  the  habitation  of  honest 
Jerome  YelL 

The  old  cooper  and  hia  wife  reccivetl 
U8  with  their  accustomed  kindness, 
and  young  Helen,  evidently  bent  on 
attractinfK  notice,  had  bestowed  more 
than  ordinary  pains  that  morning  in 
decorating  her  person  with  all  the  va- 
rious colours  and  nic-nacks  her  native 
wool  had  ever  appeared  in.  The  lovely 
girl  received  us  with  her  pretty  iacc 
completely  suffused  with  a  charming 
blush,  and  as  I  saluted  her,  the  fine 
frank  smile  with  which  she  welcomed 
me  to  her  father's  house  gave  a  lustre 
to  her  pretty  blue  eyes  that  was  abso- 
lutely bewitching.  After  a  little  talk 
with  the  old  people,  young  Helen, 
timidly  approaching  me,  reminded  me 
with  great  naivete  of  my  promised 
keepsake. 

"  Aha,  my  dear  girl,  d'ye  board  in 
that  quarter  ?"  cried  I,  laughing,  and 
pulling  her  down  alongside  of  me ; 
**  well,  I  did  remember  my  promise, 
Helen,  and  here  it  is,  the  flashiest  af- 
fair ever  you  clap^KMl  eyes  on." 

I  then  pulled  from  my  breast  pocket 
a  large  silk  fielclier  kerchief  I  had 
seldom  worn,  which  directly  unfold- 
ing, I  carelessly  threw  over  her  shoul- 
ders. The  happy  creature  absolutely 
screamed  with  delight ;  and  snatching 
it  from  her  neck,  ran  first  to  her  fa- 
ther and  then  to  her  mother  with  it, 
pointing  out  to  them  with  much  exul- 
tation, the  fineness  of  its  fabric,  and 
praising  its  glaring  colours  to  the  skies. 
I  insisted  sne  should  wear  it  after  our 
fashioi};  and  after  a  little  innocent 
coquetry  and  resistance,  1  succeeded 
in  replacing  it  on  her  shoulders,  cross- 
ing it  on  her  bosom,  and  tying  it  be- 
hind. In  truth,  the  immediate  im- 
provement in  her  appearance  was  so 
verv  perceptible,  that  not  only  myself 
and  companions,  but  the  girl's  own 
father  and  mother,  lauded  the  chan&>e, 
and  did  it  so  extravagantly  seemingly, 
that  the  blushing  beauty,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  overcome  her  confusion, 
fiurly  ran  out  of  the  house.  This  de- 
flertion  at  the  moment  excited  little 
else  than  a  laugh.  We  s;it  and  chat- 
ted with  the  old  couple  about  olden 
times  and  the  expected  marriage  very 
merrily-— once  more  (mrtook  of  the 
contents  of  the  greybeard—- and  thus 
whiled  away  the  time  until  the  last 
minute  of  our  stay,  in  the  momentary 
rxpceUtion  of-  seeing  the   \auf^V\\Ti^ 


beauty  burst  in  upon  ua.  In  this, 
however,  we  were  disappointed.  The 
old  people  now  set  off  in  search  of  her, 
and  returned  as  they  came— she  wis 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Seeing  nothing 
else  for  it,  therefore,  and  our  time 
being  fully  expired,  it  waa  not  with- 
out exhibiting  considerable  chagrin, 
that  I  at  last  reluctantly  rose,  and  af- 
ter reminding  the  honest  folks  of  the 
expected  frocks  and  stockings  on  my 
retuni,  I  bade  them  farewell  for  a 
time.  We  did  so,  however,  and  walk- 
ed slowly  down  to  the  beach. 

"  Now,  upon  mv  soul.  Bill,"  criul 
Jem  Suttie,  laughing.  **  that  young, 
merry,  fancy-article  of  yours  is  a  cle- 
ver wench,  and  by  far  too  deep  for 
you ;  for  there's  never  a  girl  wiihiu 
range  of  Sallyport  could  have  done  the 
business  cleaner. —  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — How 
cursedly  dismal  you  look,  mate,  now 
she  has  proved  you  a  complete  flat — a 
very  holiday  calce,  in  faith,  that's  more 
for  ornament  than  use.  Had  it  been 
any  gay  story  of  mine,  my  lads,  as  you 
all  knows  it  were  not,  I'd  made  sjil 
after  her  the  moment  she  cut,  like  a 
hero,  let  her  scud  to  whatever  corner 
she  loved  best ; — ^for  may  I  die.  Bill, 
if  I  don't  think  the  httle,  laughing, 
blue-eyeil  hussy  meant  you  as  nmco. 
Always  remember  you,  my  brave  fel- 
low, the  merry  stave  old  canny  Shields 
of  the  afterguard  sing^— 

Mt  is  an  old  proverb — I*ve  often  heard  it 

told. 
He  tliat  will  not  when  he  may,  shall  not 

when  he  wold.* " 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  left  ho- 
nest Jerome's  home  considerably  cha- 
grined— it  was  still  stirring  in  my  bo- 
som, when  Suttic's  witty  allusion 
roused  it  at  once  into  the  utmost  indig- 
nation— 

*'  And  is  it  possible,"  cried  I,  halt- 
ing and  looking  him  sternly  in  the 
face,  "  that  companion  of  mine  can 
harbour  such  rascally  thoughts  of  me 
as  you  have  uttered  ? — Oh,  for  ahanie, 
Suttie,  for  shame  !^Ever  recollect, 
shipmate  of  mine,  of  whom  you  are 
talking,  before  you  allow  your  tongue 
such  unseemly  liberties.  Recollect  you 
allude  to  a  young,  a  beautiful,  and  an 
innocent  girl,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
very  dear  friends  of  mine — of  friends 
whom  I  not  only  highly  respect,  but 
to  whoi>e  hospitality  and  kindness  I 
am  under  very  heavy  obligations.  If 
No^x  Tcvxox  V)ft  ^vtty^  mate,  you  will 
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obli^i'  inr  by  kupiii^  yucli  tililiV  rul>- 
bis»h  for  the  tilihicr  drabs  of  your 
favourite  Sallyport,  for  may  I  perish 
if  I'll  allow  YOU  to  throw  mud  on  the 
spotless  purity  of  sweet  little  Helen 
Yell  witn  impunity  ! — If  you  do,  by 
Saint  George,  I  can  tell  you,  mate, 
you  may  look-out  for  the  consequen* 
ces." 

"  Hey  day !"  cried  the  unabashed 
Suttie,  *'  what  tlie  devil  of  a  nitty  we 
are  in  about  nothing  ! — Sallyport 
drabs — filtliy  rubbish — and  a  threat- 
ened quilting,  all  in  a  single  breath ! — 
by  the  powers  of  war,  that  is  rather 
too  raucn  of  a  good  thing.  Were  we 
inclined  to  fish  for  a  quarrel  as  an- 
xiously as  some  folks,  mayhap  they 
might  find  us  every  whit  as  good  stun 
as  themselves ;  but  I  can't  say  I'm  in 
the  vein  at  present,  and  thofl'  I  were, 
I  hope  I  have  more  resjHct  for  my  back 
and  my  good  name  than  to  lift  my  fists 
to  my  superior  on  duty — I  knows  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,  my  lad." 

Our  companions  now  interposed, 
and  after  some  trifling  concessions  on 
each  side  we  shook  hands. 

"  I  confess,  shipmates,"  said  I, 
"  that  I  was  very  warm,  but  I  couldn't 
help  itj  regarding  the  decent  folks  so 
sincerely  as  I  do.  And  then  such  a 
gross  indignity  thrown  on  tlie  inno- 
cent lovely  girl  !*' 

*'  By  the  Ix)rd  Harry,  mates,"  re- 
sumed the  invincible  Suttie,  with  miicli 
mock  gravity,  *'  if  I  don't  think  Bill 
has  grown  a  Metliody  on  our  hsmda  all 
on  a  snddenty ;  and,  depend  on't,  we'll 
all  have  to  scrape  our  tongues,  and 
wash  our  mouths  well  with  ^alt  wati  r, 
before  we'll  ever  be  able  again  to  have 
any  talk  with  him.  But  let  us  over- 
haul the  matter  coolly,  Bill — fur  I 
meant  you  no  offence — and  these  our 
peUs  shall  judge  between  us.  Pray 
what  the  deuce  have  I  said«  after  all 
the  fracaw  you've  made  on't,  but  a 
few  simple  words  to  keep  up  the  lark, 
and  make  you  laugh  ?  I  knows  as  well 
as  you  can  tell  me,  for  I've  seen  it  with 
my  own  good  daylights,  that  you  have 
a  very  great  regard  for  yon  two  merry 
old  oo^^rs;  and  how,  I'd  like  to  ask 
your  grave  worship,  can  you  show 
your  regard  better,  than  by  loving, 
and  loving  dearly,  yon  little  laughing, 
bell-bottomed  article  of  a  daughter  of 
theirs  ^  Far  my  own  part  I  can't  see 
it ;  and  indeed  I  think  still,  it  is  the 
only  proper  way  you  could  show  it. 
But  I  strongly  suspect,  mates,  that  it 


ain't  any  nonsense  uf*  mine  altogether 
that  is  rousing  our  spleen  so  at  pre- 
sent. There  is  such  a  thing,  mind 
me,  as  a  half-guinea  Belcher  in  the 
wind — and  there  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  cutting  one's  stick,  and  receiving 
the  never  a  single  thank  ye  for  it.— 
Ha,  ha,  ha! — Bill,  you  may  storm 
and  look  as  cruel,  my  jewels  as  best 
likes  you ;  but  again  I  say  it  was  a 
devilish  clean- done  trick — ^upon  my 
soul,  mates,  never  in  all  my  life  saw  a 
better." 

"  Belay,  belay,  Jem,"  growled  I, 
with  ill-concealed  chagrin,  *'  for  your 
noisy  talk  gets  very  disagreeable.  If 
you  find  it  impossible,  mate,  to  keep 
your  tongue  within  the  bounds  of  dl^• 
cent  civility,  I  can  very  well  dispense 
with  Your  company." 

"  VVell,  well,  I'm  done,  mate," 
cried  the  merry  wag  ;  "  for  since  you 
feel  so  cursedly  sore  on  that  bit,  far 
from  wishing  to  run  .you  down,  my 
brave  fellow,  I'll  rather  give  it  a  double 
hitch  for  a  time  ;  although,  you  may 
safely  swear,  I  bhall  have  many  a  good 
lark  about  this  here  same  fancy  fieU 
cher  of  yours  before  I  die.— But,  my 
eye !  what  do  1  see  ? — look  here,  mates, 
look  here !"  cried  the  madcap,  halting 
before  us,  at  a  smart  turn  of  the  rosd 
which  looked  directly  down  on  the 
beach. — **  May  I  die,  boys,  if  yonder 
isn't  Bill's  faney  girl.  Belcher  and  idJ, 
along  with  some  round  dozen  of  others, 
all  larking  with  Alick  Murray  !^-Ah, 
A  lick's  a  lucky  do«!,  and  will  tip  them 
the  blarney  in  style. — Come,  you 
rogues,  lei's  have  a  run  for  it — we'll 
have  such  rare  fun  you  can't  thin^  !" 

We  were  now  on  tlie  open  beach, 
and  taking  a  squint  tow^ds  the  Go- 
vernor's house,  I  saw  the  Captain  and 
his  company  standing  in  conversation 
at  the  gate,  apparently  about  taking 
leave.  I  immediately  called  to  Suttie 
and  the  rest  to  put  them  on  their 
guard. 

"  Bah  !"  cried  the  giddy  fellow, 
"  Where's  the  mighty  harm,  I  wonder, 
in  toying  a  bit  with  a  pretty  girl  ?— 
none  in  the  varsal  world.  The  skip- 
per is  too  good  a  fellow  not  to  like 
such  a  lark  devilish  well  himself — and 
as  for  the  others,  Bill,  why  you  knows 
they  arc  only  passengers,  as  a  fellow 
needn't  care  a  straw  for.  But  like  it 
or  dihlikc  it,  my  boys,  if  none  on  you 
volunteers,  here  1  goes  myscl^I 
shan't  have  such  another  opportunity 
of  tasting  ll\«\i  vvisj^x  Xv^'vsw  <^\»xr\. 
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know,— <^oine  on,  vou  jdly  dogs  !— 
come  on,  all  on  ye !' 

So  saying,  away  bounded  the  lively 
rogue  at  hit  utmost  speed,  and  was 
■oon  in  the  middle  of  the  astonished 
females,  whom  he  instantly  began  to 
hug  and  salute  in  such  a  rude  and 
boisterous  manner,  as  put  them  all  in- 
stantly to  flight,  screaming  as  they  ran 
in  the  moat  terrified  manner. 

As  soon  as  Suttie  had  left  us,  I 
quickened  my  pace,  both  with  the 
view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  clamour 
ere  the  Captain  cune  down,  and  of 
protecting  young  Helen  from  his  rude- 
tiess.  I  could  easily  distinguish  her 
by  the  Belcher  which  she  still  wore, 
and  beheld,  with  infinite  satisfaction, 
that  after  having  eluded  Suttie,  she 
was  now  running  right  to  meet  me, 
having  far  outstripped  all  her  com- 
panions. I  hastened  to  meet  the  dear 
panting  girl,  and  as  we  neared  each 
other,  with  terror  stronf^ly  marked  on 
her  crimsoned  countenance,  she  slack- 
ened her  pace,  apparently  considering 
on  which  side  she  would  dart  to  avoid 
me,  when  I  called  out  to  her  in  my 
gayest  manner — 

"  Helen — Helen  Yell! — you  are 
surely  not  going  to  run  away  from  me, 
chiM?" 

"  Ah,  dear  Wooller !  is  it  indeed 
yott^-then  I  am  safe  from  ihat  very 
wild  man  !'*  and  as  she  said  this,  she 
ran  breathlessly  towards  me,  and  threw 
herself  into  my  open  arms. 

Ye  gods !  this  was  a  moment  worth 
ft  whole  age  of  common  see-saw  life  ! 
—Fondly  I  embraced  the  dear  blusli- 
ing  girl---old  Jerome's  brightest  orna- 
ment, and  the  pride  of  Helen  Ba^n — 
and  seating  her  beside  me  on  a  neigh- 
bouring mass  of  rock,  I  soothed  away 
her  fears,  and  tenderly  inquired  why 
■he  had  left  us  so  suddenly,  and  never 
returned  to  bid  me  farewell. 

"  Ah,  Wooller,"  replietl  the  lovely 

§irl,  hanging  her  head  and  blu6hin<; 
eeply  as  she  spoke, ''  it  was  exceed- 
ing naughty  of  me  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  (or  it ; — but  I  felt  hurt  and 
terribly  ashamed  at  the  time,  for  I 
thought  you  were  all  a-fooling  of  me, 
and  that  made  me  glad  to  run  away. 
Yet  I  only  ran  round  to  father's  back 
door,  where  I  both  heard  and  saw  all 
that  passed.  Oh,  how  sorry  I  was, 
Wooller,  when  you  rose  to  go  away, 
without  saying  a  word  of  farewell  ;— 
my  heart  smote  me  for  being  so  un- 
gnteful  to  you,^M>,  w\t\\oul  leVVvw^ 
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Cither  or  mother  anything  of  the  nia^ 
ter,  I  directly  took  another  road,  and 
came  down  with  a  few  of  iny  comia- 
nions  to  ask  vour  forsi  veneas,  and  to  Did 
vou  farewell.  Indeed,  I  did,  dear  Wool- 
ler ;  and  1  was  waiting  very  patientlr 
for  your  coming,  when  that  wild, 
wicked  man  came  running  down  upon 
U8,  and  spoilt  all.  You  are  not  an^ 
with  me  now,  Wooller,  are  you?" 

The  concluding  question  was  asked 
with  such  a  timid,  tremulous  siro- 
plicitv,  that  I  could  hardly  forbear 
snatching  the  lovely  querist  to  my  bo- 
som.    As  it  was  I  gaily  replied— 

"  Angry  with  you,  Helen  ! — Oh, 
no,  my  dear  girl,  I  never  can  be  angry 
with  you,  now  that  you  behaved  so 
very  nandsomely  as  to  come  down 
thus  far  to  bid  me  farewell." 

*'  And  when  do  you  return  again, 
Wooller  ?" 

*'  In  six  or  seven  weeks,  Helen,  if 
God  spares  us  all,  we  Intend  to  come 
back  for  our  gentlefolks.  I  hope,  my 
good  girl,"  added  I,  smiling,  "  I  shan't 
be  too  late." 

"  Too  late  for  what,  W^ooUer  ?"  said 
the  artless  girl,  looking  me  composed- 
ly in  the  face. 

"  For  your  wedding,  Helen,"  re- 

Slicd  I  gaily.  '*  Nay,  my  dear  girl. 
on't  blush,  for  I  shall  say  no  more 
at  this  tune;  only  if  I  diould  get 
ashore  anywhere  I  shall  try  and  get 
you  something  or  other  to  wear  for  iny 
sake, — so  remember  to  have  my  frock 
ready.  But  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear 
girl,  for  I  see  the  Captain  and  his 
gentlemen  coming.  Farewell,  Helen, 
farewell — and  be  a  good  girl  until  1 
see  you  again." 

*'  Farewell,  dear  Wooller,  fare  thee 
well !"  sighed  the  beautiful  youn^ 
creature,  the  tears  flashing  in  her  lo^'e- 
ly  blue  eycA ;  "  and  may  God  shield 
you  from  all  harm,  and  from  all  tho 
wickfd  spirits  of  the  deep!  I  shall 
mention  you  in  mv  prayers,  Wooller, 
morning  and  evening— indeed  I  shall 
— and  so  will  father  and  mother  also. 
Farewell,  farewell." 

"  Farewell,  then,  pretty  Helen  !— 
and  may  Grod  Almighty  blesa  thee  and 
all  thy  house !" 

*♦  Amen,  dear  Wooller !— farewell." 

With  a  tender  salute  I  tore  n)>'self 
from  her,  and  hurricil  forward  to- 
wards the  boat,  where  I  found  all 
right,  and  my  companionsalrcady  scat- 
eA  ready  for  a  start.  The  Captain 
«ooa  joined  us,  and  hftving  previoasly 
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Uken  kftTt  of  hk  frieiidH,  he  merely 
waved  hit  hand,  and  we  shoyed  off. 

•*  Now,  ain't  you  a  set  of  very  pretty 
behaved  fellows/'  said  the  Captain, 
aa  soon  as  we  were  fairly  dear  of  the 
beach,  ''  to  be  frolicking  and  larking 
with  your  idle  wenches  in  open  day- 
light,   and    affronting  me  and    my 
fnends  in  the  eyes  of  the  Governor, 
and  all  his  inhabitants?  What  d've 
suppose  they're  to  think  of  me,  who 
allows  of  such  infamous  proceedings  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  I  will  be  held  to  be 
no  better  than  yourselves,  and  thus  get 
a  liberal  share  of  your  blackguardism 
attached  to  ray  name,  without  at  all 
deserving  it?    By  my  honour,  if  I 
knew  who  the  fellow  was  I  saw  hunt- 
ing the  poor  frightened  girls  off  the 
beach  in  such  a  rascally  unmanly  man- 
ner, he  should  never  set  foot  m  boat 
of  mine  again  so  long  as  he  lived.    It 
was  a  cowardly,  scandalous,  beastly 
behaviour,  every  way  unworthy  the 
high  character  of  a  British  seaman, 
and  still  more  unworthy  any  person 
attached  to  my  own  personal  boat.    I 
hope  I  shall  never  have  to  quarrel  such 
an  unseemly  behaviour  a  second  time, 
else,  depend  upon  it,  my  lads,  you 
shall  not  get  rid  of  me  so  easily — so 
let  this  be  once  telling  for  all. — And 
what  am   I   to  say  to  you.  Master 
Truck— for  you  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes— who,  instead  of  being  an  ex- 
ample, as  I  might  naturally  expect, 
were  to  the  full  as  bad  every  whit  as 
the  rest  ?  You  must  be  making  your 
adieus  in  public,  too,  like  a  silly  booby 
as  you  are.    Oh,  fie,  fie.  Truck  !    Td 
thought  a  fellow  like  you,  who  has 
seen  something,  would  have  had  more 
sense.    Had  you  not  plenty  of  time 
allowed  you  to  go  through  all  that 
whining  nonsense  under  cover,  but 
YOU  must  exhibit  publicly  on  an  open 
oeach  ?  Faugh !  you  must  have  a  very 
KMrry  taste,  indeed.     But  who,  pray, 
was  that  unfortunate  young  creature 
you  left— for  she  was  weeping  bitterly 
when  I  passed  her — is  she  your  wife, 
Truck  r 

**  No,  sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  married,"  I  respectfully  an- 
swered ;  "  but  she  is  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  one 
Jerome  Yell,  a  cooper  by  profession 
—a  man,  sir,  to  whom  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  as  well  as  to  his  wife  and 
all  his  family,  I  am  under  very  heavy 
obligations.  As  for  his  daughter  He- 
Vou  XXII. 


len,  whom  you  saw,  I  frankly  sonfi 
I  love  her  as  dearly  as  I  do  my  own 
sister." 

'<Umph!  Helen— that's hername^ 
I  presume  ?" 

''It  is,  sir,"  replied  I. 

**  Ay — and  you  love  her  as  well  as 
you  do  your  own  sister— amph  !— 
good^-or  probably  a  little  better— eh, 
l^ck  ?"  continued  the  Captain,  with 
the  most  cutting  derision.  *^  Now, 
supposing  I  were  inclined  to  gulp  all 
this  down — for  I  know  you  can  tell  a 
fine  story,  a  devilish  good  stonr  in* 
deed — pray,  how  did  you  contrive  to 
get  under  such  weighty  obligations  to 
tbe  cooper  and  his  wife  ?  You  must 
have  been  here  before." 

'*  Only  once,  sir,  about  four  years 
ago,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  now  I  understand  you,  Mas* 
ter  Coxswain,"  cried  he,  ''  you'd  the|i 
belong,  it's  likely,  to  some  Greenland- 
man,— «ome  ashore  on  a  wenching  ex« 
pcdition,— get  drunk,  and,  very  proper- 
ly, be  left  behind  by  your  ship— -wlien 
the  simple  cooper  would,  no  doubt, 
pick  you  up,  and  charitably  keep  your 
soul  and  boily  together  until  her  ro- 
turn.  Oh,  I  have  your  whole  story 
now  all  before  me.  Truck,  so  you  need 
say  no  more  about  it." 

''  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  talking  to 
you  when  you  have  no  witih  to  hear 
me,  but  I  am  too  sorry  you  shouhl 
think  so  meanly  of  me,  not  to  endea- 
vour to  convince  you  how  widely  you 
are  mistaken  at  present.  Four  years 
ago,  sir,  I  did  come  to  this  place  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  not,  however,  in  a 
Greenlandman,  but  on  board  his  Ma- 
jesty's sloop  of  war  Clio,  at  that  time 
commanded  by  the  spirited  Captain 
Baugh." 

''  Oho,  Truck,"  cried  the  Captain, 
in  quite  another  tone,  *'  you  were  in 
that  affair,  were  you  ? — Eood,  I  cer- 
tainly was  widely  mistaken  indeed, 
when  I  supposed  you  a  lazy,  filthy, 
lubberly  dabbler  amongst  grease  and 
saw-dust — But  I  beg  your  pardon 
cheerfully,  my  lad,  and  am  well  plea- 
sed to  find  I  was  wrong.  However, 
by  my  honour,  I  wish  I  had  known 
that  part  of  your  story  sooner,  I'd 
have  troubled  you  for  a  description  of 
tlie  measures  Baugh  took — for  he  cer- 
tainly destroyed  tnat  fort  in  masterly 
style.  We'll  have  another  opportunity 
for  all  this,  however ;  and  you  have 
my  orders,  Tnick,  in  case  I  should 
iX 
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for;;ct,  to  be  «urc  ai  <1  rtiijnd  mc  of 
this  my  intention,  tor  thtre  arc  few 
studies'  I  love  bcltiT." 

^'  I  shill  do  80  with  pleasure^  sir/' 
said  I. 

"  Now,  I  am  curious  to  know. 
Truck,"  continued  thr  inquisitive  Cap- 
tain, *'  how  ',ou  r-f  ntnv.  to  ^]u»ve 
the  cooper  and  his  wife  at  all  into  this 
affair  ^ 

"  That's  easily  told,  Fir,  if  you  have 
patience  to  hear  n::e." 

"  Go  on — go  on,  my  lad." 

"  I  was  a  small-armed  man  on  that 
day,  sir  ;  and  while  the  vessel  batter- 
ed the  fort  in  front,  we  were  landed 
along  with  the  marines  to  carry  it  by 
■torm.  The  cooper,  sir,  was  an  active 
leader  of  a  large  party  of  the  natives 
who  opposed  our  landing,  and  who, 
after  we  had  forced  the  regular  sol- 
diers to  give  way,  still  continued  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  us  inch  by 
incn,  with  a  most  irregular  but  deter- 
mined opposition.  P'or  a  few  minutes, 
as  we  closed  on  this  tumultuous  array, 
the  fight  was  both  severe  and  destruc- 
tive, when  the  natives  at  length  gave 
way.  In  the  tumult  that  consequently 
ensued  the  cooper  was  knocked  down, 
when  accident  brought  me  to  the  spot 
at  the  moment,  and  made  me   the 
means  of  not  only  saving  his  life  but 
restoring  him  to  liberty.    In  ascend- 
ing the  height  to  the  fort,  we  had 
also  some  very  ill-natured  work,  for 
the  natives  fought  obstinately,  which, 
after  some  severe  tugging,  we  at  last 
overcame,  and  entered  the  fort  along 
with  them.     In  a  few  minutes  their 
flag  was  under  foot,  and  the  British 
union  flying  in  its  place.     It  was  at 
this  time  that  I  received  the  mishap 
that  introduced  me  to  the  cooper  and 
his  family.    Numerous  bodies  of  the 
natives,  after  the  fort  was  carried,  had 
retired  to  the  heights  around  us  with 
their  arms,  Rn<l  were  still  formidable ; 
but  as  our  principal  object  was  the 
demolition  of  the  fort,  we  were  the 
less  caring  about  them  so  long  as  they 
kept  at  a  proper  distiuice.     One  cora- 
|>act  bcnlyof  them  were,  howcvtr,  post- 
ctl  to  Iri'Wiinl.  and  I  was  dispatched 
with  a  midshipman  and  a  strong  party 
to  drive  them  clear  of  the  range  of  the 
intended  explosion  of  the  barracks  and 
magaxine,  which  they  were  then  busy 
preparing;  in  executing  which  hu- 
mane duty,  and  not  willing  to  employ 
forct?,  1  fwlisKly,  leaving  the  ranks, ' 
ran  singly  iowatA»  tY\cTn,  Vh-Vlwvjv?, 


of  ihtm,  by  tvery  sipn  and  scfnDiii 
could  tliink  of,   to  retire  to  a  farii: 
distance  from  where  they  stood.  No 
one  understood    ire   but  the  hoset 
cooper,  and  he  got  them  persuaded  to 
retire  to  a  more  conveDient  and  seeae 
position,  but  not  before  an  uuknaec 
mob  of  stragglers   had  dischar^  i 
volley  of  stoLes  at  me,  one  of  wbkfc 
felled  n:e  senseless  to  the  groasd.  1 
know  not  what  happened  aftervarii 
until  I  found  myself  lying  in  acku 
comfortable  bed,  with  an  elderly  wo- 
man sitting  knitting  at  its  side.    Ibis 
was  the  cooper's  wife,  sir,  the  kiai- 
hearted  Helen  Baga,    who  all  aloK 
attended   me   with    the    tender  cart 
and  unwearied   assiduity  of  a  mo- 
ther.    Under  her  hands  I  rapidly  re- 
covered, and  was  able  to  attend  the 
remains  of  several  of  my  shipmates  to 
their  last  home  in  the  churcb-vard. 
and  to  return  on  board  the  vessel  ia  a 
convalescent  state.    Tins  is  the  whok 
story,  sir,  origin,  and  progress,  of  the 
high  regard  I   have  for   the  honest 
cooper,  his  wife,  and  indeed  everyone 
of  his  flnc  family  ;  and  I  cheerTullT 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  or  not  I 
am  far  wrong  in  saying  I  am  under 
heavy  obligations  to  every  one  of  them 
for  their  very  disinterested  kindness 
to  an  unknown  stranger,  who  had  no- 
thing to  reward  them  with  hot  hi$ 
best  wishes.     This  is  the  flrst  time  I 
have  ever  seen  them  since,  and  should 
it  please  Heaven  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity, during  our  present  cruize,  of 
purchasing  some   trifle   worthy  ib^ir 
acceptance,  you  may  depend  on't,  sir, 
I  shall  eagerly  embrace  it.  God  knoirs, 
1  may  never  in  my  life  meet  with 
such  a  favourable  opportunity." 

"  Bravo,  Truck !  a  goodly  resoln- 
tion,  and  worthy  the  execudon  of  any 
brave  man  !"  cric^l  the  Captain.  *'  I 
thank  you  for  your  amusing  stor}, 
which,  however,  would  have  b<«.r. 
more  interesting  to  me  an  hour  agu : 
but  that  can't  be  helped  now,  ycu 
know,  and  we'll  have  another  oppor- 
tunity by  and  by,  it  is  to  be  boiKnl. 
As  for  this  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
bears  so  hard  upon  you,  my  lad,  I 
think  it  very  honourable  in  you,  antl 
it  shall  make  me  esteem  you  now  more 
than  ever ;  and  if  this'  lucky  chance 
you  allude  to  actually  occurs,  I  ^-biI! 
cheerfully  lend  you  some  little  a:u.  tJ 
make  your  present  really  worth  thJr 
acceptance.' 
Tq  vVd&  Kindsonie  offer  I  made  t- 
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handsome  an  acknowleilgnieut  as  I  wa>; 
able,  and  the  gig  closing  fast  with  the 
vessel's  side^  the  conversation  ceaseil. 
The  moment  the  Captain  got  on  board, 
the  gig  was  hoisted  in,  capsized  in  the 
large  cntter,  and  made  fast ;  and  every- 
thing being  in  a  state  of  readint- ss,  the 
anchor  was  speedily  run  up,  the  top- 
sails loosed  and  hoisted,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  vessel  once  more,  under 
every  incli  of  canvass  she  could  curry, 
stretched  rapidly  to  the  ocean,  and 
bade  the  Faroe  Islands  adieu  for  a  time. 

I  sliall  now  take  a  leap  over  the  six 
following  weeks,  in  which  we  conti- 
nued to  dodge  about  the  wild,  rocky 
shores,  ami  romantic  islets,  that  sprin- 
kle the  bold  and  broken  coast  of  Nor- 
way, during  all  which  time  we  hud 
excellent  weather  ;  and  as  the  Captain 
carried  his  vrssel  close  in  shore,  which 
every  succeeding  morninp;  gave  us  a 
change  of  8(*i:ne  and  place,  he  thus  con- 
trived to  keep  the  whole  coast  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  and  harass  the  coast- 
guard dreadfully.  Farther  than  tliis, 
our  cruize  was  completely  inefficient ; 
for,  excepting  the  almost  daily  chasing 
of  our  own  vessels,  no  circumstance 
occurred  worthy  of  notice.  Havnig, 
therefore,  walked  guard  oit^  Ilitteroe, 
the  entrance  of  Drontheim,  and  care- 
fully scanned  the  coast  as  far  to  the 
southward  as  Bergen,  about  the  en- 
trance of  whicli  he  lurked  until  his 
patience  was  exhausted,  the  Captain 
all  at  once  dirccteil  her  head  thwart 
channel,  and  ran  under  all  sail  until 
Duncansby  Head  was  full  in  view  ; 
then  about  she  went  once  more,  when, 
after  taking  a  squint  at  the  Orkneys 
and  the  northern  broken  coast  of  Shet- 
land, he  finally  came  to  a  round  turn 
and  belay  in  the  snug  harbour  of 
Brcssay  Sound.  Here,  you  may  swear, 
we  paid  our  devoirs  to  the  fresh  beef 
and  vegetables, — the  eggs,  milk,  and 
fresh  butter, — with  all  the  ravenous 
«lelightof  New  Zealandcrs ;  and  here, 
too,  the  Captain  determined  to  water, 
relit,  and  otherwise  render  his  vessel 
as  agreeable  as  possible  for  his  return- 
ing guests.  Accordingly,  while  these 
tumultuary  operations  were  going  on, 
he  took  up  his  rebidence  in  the  house 
of  Mr  Finlay,  the  ship's  agent,  and 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  I^er- 
wick,  and  as  I  and  my  companions  iiid 
little  else  than  attend  his  motions  with 
the  gig,  we  passed  our  time  away  very 
pleasantly  for  the  most  part  ashore. 

On  one  of  tbese  occaiiuns,  I  deier- 
mincfl  to  pat  my  iong-iornu'd  itjiolu- 
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tion  into  execution,  and,  after  much 
thought,  and  mustering  all  the  money 
my  credit  could  command,  I  one  day 
took  a  run  trom  the  boat,  and  pur- 
chased as  much  glaring  printed  calico 
as  would  make  two  women's  gowns, 
with  which,  some  ribbons  and  female 
nic-nacks,  tishing  hooLs,  and  a  large 
coarse  Dufch  cheese,  all  snugly  bundled 
up  together,  I  was  returning  to  my 
station  at  full  speed,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly brought  up  by  the  Captain,  who 
after  hailing  me  from  a  shop  door,  de- 
manded, in  his  surliest  voice,  where  I 
had  Yiecu,  what  I  was  carrying,  and 
how  I  had  the  presumption  to  leave 
the  boat  without  his  permission—- 

''Not  that  I  wouldhcsitate  the  grant- 
ing you  a  little  indulgence  now  and 
then.  Truck,"  continue  d  he,  with  much 
gravity, ''  but  I  think  it  is  your  duty  at 
least  to  honour  me  by  asking  for  iL  i)y 
my  honour,  I'll  be  sworn  now,  that  were 
I  going  down  to  the  quay,  on  the  most 
urgent  business,  I  wouldn't  find  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  you  all  to  take  me  on  board, 
but  every  fellow  off,  like  yourself,  on- 
his  own  private  business,  forsooth." 

"I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,"  returnpd 
I,  completely  catched  and  crest-fallen, 
'"  that  my  conduct  should  make  you 
a  moment  uneasy ;  but  in  truth,  I  have 
not  been  muny  minutes  abseut  from 
the  boat,  and  when  I  did  leave  her, 
1  confess  I  took  the  libtrty  of  saying  I 
had  your  i)ermission.  This  was  no  ue, 
sir  ;  for  it  you  will  be  pleased  to  recol- 
lect a  conversation  you  honoured  mc 
with  some  seven  weeks  ago,  or  so—" 

**  My  permission  some  seven  weeks 
ago,  or  no  I"  interrupted  tlie  Captain, 
with  evident  surprise,  — "  wherc-^ 
when  ? — ]\Iy  permission  to  do  what. 
Truck?" 

**  Oh,  no  great  matter,  sir,"  an- 
swered I,  witli  hesitation ;  "  only  I 
tliou.jht  you  gave  me  leave  to  seize 
the  first  ^oc<l  opportunity  I  had  in  my 
)K>wer,  of  purchasing  a  trifling  present 
for  young  Helen  Yell." 

'*  Oh,  tlie  old  cooper's  daughter  of 
Thorsund  you  mean!"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain, in  a  gayer  tone.  ''  I  rt collect  now. 
Truck — I 'faith,  I  beliLve  I  not  only 
gave  you  ])tr mission,  my  lad,  but 
made  a  sort  of  half  ]jruniisL'  to  lend  you 
my  aid  towaruc  iiiak.r.^^  i  !iutulfair  some- 
thing handsome, — ilidn'i  I,  Truck?" 

*•  Vou  wtre  so  poo<l,  sir." 

*'  Ah  well,  a  )>n)uti.-e»hou1d  ever  be 
followed  by  |)er:oimanee;  don't  you 
thmk  so,  Truck  ? — A.lv>  "^uvk  «l^  \yMMk\ 
\ou  Tv:  ^\u\V\\v'   iv*. .,  ^  v.V'  — ^  0\ ,'«^'^« 
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comm  this  way.  and  let  me  see  what  dently  calls  for  more.   I'lii  leallf  tor- 

your  wisdom  nath  purchased."  ry  tor  your  heroic  cooper,  poor  folow ! 

I  followed  him  joyfully  into  a  little  and  must  try,  I  belieTe.  what  I  can 

hack  parlour,  where,  unrolling  my  do  for  him.    Let  me  see.  now."  oonti- 

bundle  on  the  table  before  him,  I  dis-  nued  he.  throwing  himself  bade  in  his 

played  the  whole,  briefly  informing  chair,  and  stroking  his  chio.  **  I  dare* 

him,  that  the  clolh,  ribbons,  &c.  were  say  a  good  stout  coarse  pee-jacket 

designed  for  the  women,  and  the  hooks  and  trowsers,  with  a  leathern  hat  pn>- 

and  cheese  for  the  old  man.  bably.  wouldn't  be  an  unaocepiuUe 

"  Just  as  I  thought.  Truck,"  said  gift  to  the  old  boy— don't  you  think 

the  good  gentleman,  smiling ;  **  you're  so.  Truck  ?" 

a  bit  of  a  idy  knave.  I  sec — get  the  wo«  "  Unacceptable,  sir  l"  cried  I.  in  hig^ 
men  well  pleased,  and  the  poor  old  glee.  "  why.  they  would  go  a  great 
cooper  may  go  scud  under  bare  poles  way  to  make  the  poor  old  man  nearly 
as  best  he  may.  This  is  a  dashing  af«  crazy  for  joy  !" 
fair,  though — a  pirate's  bloody  flag.  "  Then  again."  continued  the  Cap- 
in  faith— that  will  catch  a  husband  to  tain,  taking  uo  notice  of  my  remark, 
yon  little  watery-eyed  gossamer  before  "  there  are  some  little  things  yoa 
many  moons  are  gone  down."  have  entirely  forgotten,  without  which. 

'*  That  is  not  to  do.  sir,"  said  I.  however,  that  flaming  doth  of  yours 

"  for  she's  already  nrovided."  will  be  of  very  little  use  even  to  the 

'•  Not  by  you,  1  iiope.  Truck  ?"  women.    We  must  prqYide  them  with 

"  Oh  no,  sir."  cried   I.  laughing,  scissors,  threads,  and  a  huswife  of 

"  that  business  was  all  settled  before  good  strong  needles,   to  make  their 

1  made  my  appearance."    I  then  told  gowns.   How  did  you  suppose.  Truck, 

him  as  much  of  the  story  as  I  myself  they  could  manage  without  them  ?" 

knew.  "  Really,  sir,  I  entirely  foigot  these 

"  Ah.  well,  that  is  all  quite  as  it  small  gear."  aaid  I. 

should  be."  cried  the  Captain.  "  for  "  Which  shows  you.  Truck,  that 

I'd  been  sorry  to  hear  of  your  en-  two  heads  arc  better  than  one." 

tangling  yourself  with  any   pretty-  "  I  did  indeed  think  of  the  hat. 

facol  hussy,  in  such  a  semi-savage  sir."  resumed  I,  *'  but  as  I  wanted  to- 

quarter  of  the  world  as  Thorsund.  bacco  also,  and  hadn't  money  enough 

— Indeed,  Truck,  no  seaman  should  for  both.  I  reluctantly  gave  up  the 

engage  with  any  of  the  pretty  petti-  idea." 

coats  for  a  longer  period  than  he  lies  "  Tobacco ! — why  Mr  Green  can 

in  harbour,  unless  it  be  peaceable  give  you  plenty,  you  fooL" 

times,  and  he  has  nothing  else  to  em-  *'  I  don't  like  to  ask  him.  air."  said 


ploy  himself  with. — But  let's  see—  I ;  ''  I  never  had  any  dealings  widi 
ay.  these  are  hooks,  rather  small.  I  the  purser,  and  he's  such  a  shy  gen- 
doubt  me ;  but  they  may  answer  well  tleman.  I  can  use  no  freedom  with 
enough  for  all  that— Upon  my  word,  him." 

Truck.  YOU  have  done  nobly  for  the  "  Ah  well.  Truck,  by  my  honour,  if 

women,  but  have  cozened  the  poor  old  he  can  use  none  with  you.  it  will  be 

man  completely.     Why.  you  simple  all  the  better  for  you  'gainst  pay-day ; 

fool,  doesn't  recollect  that  these  same  — however.  I  will  see  to  that  mysof. 

women  of  his.  aided  by  the  other  long-  —only  do  you  keep  me  in  mind.  Now, 


jawed    fellows  of  the   family,  will  how  much  money  had  you  set  apart 

speedily  demolish  his  cheese,  and  then  for  tobacco.  Truck  ?" 

where  is  the  w<^th  of  your  present  ?  **  The  whole  I  had  in  the  world. 

— Depend  on't,  my  lad.  the  cooper  sir, — a  single  dollar.'* 

will  have  little  occasion  to  thank  you  '*  Hand  it  this  way." 

after  this  marriage  affair  is  over,  if  he  I  instantly  laid  it  on  the  table  be» 

won't  have  occasion  to  regret  your  ever  fore  him . 

bringing  it  to  him — since  it  will  give  ''  And  you  are  sure  thia  is  yoor 

the  old  fellow  a  relish  for  an  article  whole  stock.  Truck—the  last  money 

which  he  cannot  very  easily  replace  in  you  are  possessed  of  in  the  world— 

a  hurry.  —  Never,  while  you   live,  eh  ?" 

Truck,  make  a  present  to  any  person*s  "  Yes.  sir."  answered   I  amilhig. 

stomach  ;  it's  a  most  ungrateful  part  of  ''  and  a  little  trifle  more;  for  I  bor- 

the  human  body,  and  no  soonet  d««  r^wed  that  same  dollar  this  monriig 

atroys  the  doatod  gift.  t\iiii  \l  \inv^-  Itom  xcv^i  TfyftMeocAXjt^  5^  >AaiBcr\  "Ce^ 
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beqaarlefi-inatter,  to  be  leturn* 
inst  pay-day^  widi  a  trifle  for 

jt  does  old  Bluff  dole  his  money 
usury  that  way  ?  I  thought  he 
close-fisted  fellow,  and  his  ap- 
oe,  indeed,  does  not  belie  him. 
usincss  of  this  kind,  however, 
,  I  mustn't  allow  you  to  get  in 
for  that  roars  all  tne  pleasure  a 
learted  grateful  fellow,  like  yon, 
to  feel  without  the  smallest  al- 
Retum  old  Topping  his  dollar, 
ore,  with  your  best  thanks  of 
— and,  here,  there  is  one  for 
flf,  that  in  case  you  should  die 
pay-day  comes  round,  you  may 
I  la  wish  to  do  mysdf,  with 
r  in  your  pocket." 
['ye  a  soul  to  be  sayed,  the  gen- 
I's  kindness  came  oyer  me  so 
aly — so  completely  unexpected- 
lat  though   I    endeavoured   to 
him  all  I  could^  I  couldn't,  for 
*e  of  me,  give  utterance  to  a  sin- 
'liable — something  stuck  so  in 
roat,  as  went  very  near  to  chok- 
le.    After  many  desperate  at- 
B  at  a  forced  utterance,  I  grew 
RTomanish,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
without  ceremony,  I   hid  my 
ad  face  betwixt  my  hands  and 
.    The  Captain,  good  soul !  ga- 
1  me  for  some  time  in  astonished 
e,  then  continued— 
ly  my  honour.  Truck,  you're  a 
itrange  fellow  I — Who,  that  saw 
ust  now,  could  suppose  that  the 
within  you  was  one  whit  better 
that  of  tne  merest  jack-ass  alive 
my  part,  did  I  not  know  you 
it  is  more  than  I  could  promise 
f  to  do.    Come,  rouse  up,  my 
fellow,  and  have  done  with  such 
g.    Take  your  bundle  down  to 
g,  and  return  to  me  here  as  fast 
]  can.    By  that  time  I  will  have 
Mr  Finlay  if  he  can  procure  roe 
I've  promised  you.    And  I  say, 
c,  see  that  all  your  fellows  are 
nt,  and  tell  them  I  return  with 
0  go  on  board.    Now  off  you  go, 
et  me  see  how  smartly  you  can 
ie  your  heels." 

'.  will,  sir,"  mumbled  I,  in  a  voice 
dy  intellif^ble ;  and,  call  it  in- 
.ude  or  what  you  please,  I  poun- 
pon  my  parcel  with  the  fangs  of 
son,  and  vanished  through  the 
happy  to  get  out  of  the  honest 
eman's  presence.  The  fresh  air, 
lutOtf  of  the  street,  brought  roc 


round  again  in  a  minute^  and  kmg  be- 
fore I  readied  the  boat,  I  was  onoe 
more  as  grave  and  compoaed  as  a  mo- 
dem Roman.  Contrary  to  the  Cap- 
tain's notions,  my  companions  were  all 
at  their  posts,  Jem  Suttie  only  walk- 
ing the  quay  with  his  arma  akimbo 
alone. 

"  Well,  Billy,  is  he  coming  down, 
boy  ?"  asked  Jem. 

"  No,  Jem,  not  just  yet.  I've  to 
return  for  some  more  things  he  is  get- 
ting, when  he  said  he  was  to  come 
down  along  with  me.  So  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  us." 

"  Aha,  Bill,  brush  then  !"  cried 
the  impatient  fellow ; — **  for  it's  nigh 
eight  bells  I'm  certain,  and  there  ia 
nothing  I  more  hates  in  the  world  than 
a  lousy  cold  dinner.  Give  me  the 
parcel,  and  111  put  it  in  the  ateni 
sheets." 

I  had  just  resigned  it,  when  a  young, 
tall,  bareheaded  lad  came  running  to- 
wards us  in  breathless  haste— 

"  Lads,"  cried  he,  **  are  ye  belang- 
ing  to  the  war«veshel  that's  down 
yonner  foregenst  the  castle  }^ 

*'  We  do,  my  hearty-— what  then  l^ 
said  I. 

"  Hout!  It's  your  verr  sail  Tve  a 
word  wi',  I  wyte,"  cried  the  hafvpy 
apprentice,  recognising  me.  *'  Ye  re 
Capdain,  fa  you  kane's  in  the  maister'a 
diop,  saint  me  down  to  tale  ye,  that 
ye  maun  e'en  come  back  far  ye  cam 
frae,  and  bring  the  parshdl  a  geeda 
alang  wi'  ye— Haith  maun  ye,  nae— aay 
ye  needna  be  stanning  flowering  at 
me  that  wy,  like  a  wull-cat;  saeoome 
awa'  wi'  me,  and  be  nae  sae  alaw  in 
your  motions,  lad." 

"  What^what  the  devil  does  the 
youngster  say,  BiH  ?"  cried  the  asto- 
nished Suttie ;  "  for,  hang  me  if  ho 
don't  put  my  pipe  out  completely." 

Pajfing  no  attention  to  outtie  a  re- 
mark, I  asked  the  young  shopman  if 
he  came  from  Mr  Finlay  a. 

*'  Troth  dee  I,  lad.  Sae  haiat  to, 
get  the  parshell,  and  cum  awa;  ior, 
saul  o'  me,  the  maister  will  brain  me, 
I  wyte,  for  staying  sae  lansr  davering 
tiUye." 

With  somewhat  of  more  smpriae 
than  I  was  willing  to  confess,  I  took 
the  parcel  again  from  Suttie,  and  fol- 
lowed the  young  Shetlander  back  to 
his  master's  shop,  at  the  door  of  whidi 
stood  the  smiling  Captain— 
**  Ah,  I  see,  TVuck,  there's  nothfaic 
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ferent  fellow  now  from  the  convulseil, 
bethrottled  fool  you  were  a  few  mi  • 
nutes  ago.  However,  don*t  think  I  sent 
you  away  for  that  purpose;  for  you 
were  no  sooner  gone,  than  finding  Mr 
Finlay  could  supply  mc  with  all  I 
wanted,  I  regretted  your  taking  the 
bundle  with  you.  I'll  have  all  stow- 
ed together  in  a  cask,  I  think,  which 
can  lie  in  my  storeroom  until  we  ar- 
rive at  Thorsund.  Docs  that  scheme 
please  you.  Truck  ?" 

"  Excellent,  sir,"  cried  I.  "  In  fact 
'tis  my  most  anxious  wishes  antici- 
pated ;  for  1  meant  to  have  petitioned 
your  honour  to  have  allowed  them  a 
place  there." 

**  Did  you  indeed,  Truck !"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain  gaily  ;  "  ah  well, 
that  is  lucky,  and  the  trouble  saved. 
But  lay  down  your  parcel  and  come 
this  way — I  wish  to  have  your  opinion 
of  my  choice — for  I  know  you  must 
be  a  far  better  judge  of  these  coarse 
stuffs  than  I  am." 

I  followed  hhn  once  more  into  the 
little  parlour,  when  he  sliowcd  mi-  a 
jacket  and  trowsers  of  famous,  woolly, 
stout  dreadnought  stuff,  an  excellent 
leather  hat,  brilliantly  japanned,  with 
scissors,  black  and  white  threads,  and 
a  handsome  huswife  stuck  full  of  stout 
needles.  I  confess  I  surveyed  the 
whole  of  these  things  with  more  than 
common  satisfaction,  exultingly  anti- 
cipating the  delight  they  would  give 
to  the  worthy  beings  for  whom  they 
were  designed ;  and  when  he  urged 
me  to  give  my  opinion  of  their  fitness, 
I  gave  a  loose  to  my  feelings,  and  was 
profuse  in  my  expressions  of  diankful- 
ness  and  gratitude. 
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the  wee  gutty  caskie,  man,  that  Luckie 
Sangster  saint  us  last  Tiesday  wi*  thr 
aigs  ?  God  forgie  me,  baim^  dinnt  yt 
myne  ?" 

"  Myne  !"  answered  the  undaanted 
Lawrie  ;  "foul  fa'  me  bit  I  myne  fu' 
weel,  maisttr.  I  mvne  o*  ye  saindin^ 
awa  that  caskie  fu  o'  grmheries  and 
baccaw,  wi'  the  hathie  on  the  shawh/ 
belanging  to  Simie  Jamieson,  p  irish 
of  Walls/' 

"  Saul,  Lawrie,  I  iH^lieve  ye'ii* richt, 
boy,"  siiid  the  forgetful  merchant, 
scratching  his  head  ;  **  but  hae  yenae 
gotten  some  ither  ? — I'm  sht^er,  tbere's 
plain ty  o'  them  i'  the  store." 

"  The  deyvil  a  sma'  caskie  can  I 
lay  ban's  on,  maister,"  answered  ibe 
boy,  "  but  this  small  y  pease-mail 
yin,  we  war  wont  to  saind  to  Jacob 
Dnncanson. — Will  it  dee,  maister, 
thinkst  uh  .>" 

"  Oh  fine,  Lawrie — fine,  boy !"  ex- 
claimed the  merchant,  t- xnmining  it. 
and  heating  out  the  reuiainins;  dust  of 
tho  meal — *'  it  will  baud  a'  the  getu> 
fu'  brawly." 

"  But  I  wyte  nae  fat  to  dee  to  pel 
him  straw,  maister,"  n  sumtd  the  in- 
defatigable Lawrie, ''  for  feent  a  sin- 
gle pile  hae  we  i*  the  store.  Will 
geeil  dry  gerse  nae  dee  as  weel  r — Saul, 
maister,  we've  plainty  o*  it  to  spare." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  lad.  grass  will  do 
fine,"  crietl  I,  thoroughly  sick  of  iheir 
slow  drawlinjj-twangetl  oratory,  antl 
shoving  in  my  oar  unasked,  *'  hand 
mc  a  bundle  on't  this  way,  there's  a 
gofwl  boy." 

He  did  so,  and  I  immediately  began 
my  package,  while  Mr  Finlay  return- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  Captain.    It  wa^ 


"  Pshaw,  Truck  !  with  your  grati-  just  at  this  moment  the  thought  struck 

tude  and  nonsense !"  cried  the  fine  fel-  me  how  excellently  I  could  stow  awav 

lowcrastily,'' I  detest  all  compliments,  a  bottle  of  the  good  stuff,  to  enable 

they  look  so  d — d  like  flattery.     If  Jer;)me  and  his  wife  to  drink  witli  mo 

you  think  they'll  answer,  Truck,  away  success  to  the  new  clothes  !    I  was  on 


with  them  to  the  shop  without  an- 
other word  about  them.  Mr  Finlay 
will  go  with  you,  and  give  you  a  small 
dry  cask  and  straw,  so  take  the  stow- 
age into  your  own  hands,  and  if  any 
thing  is  wanting  or  gets  damaged, 
you'll  know  who  is  to  blame  for  it. 
Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  are  done,  for 
I  am  all  ready  to  go  on  hoard." 

**  I  shall  do  so,  your  honour,"  said 
I,  following  the  merchant  with  my 
gear  into  the  shop. 

**  Lawrie,  boy,"  cried  ^Ir  Finlay  to 
his  gaping  young  shopman,  *^  hae  ye 
fun'  the  ca&kie  I  was  takm^  ^«  o*  — 


the  very  spot  where  it  was  to  be  had. 
if  in  Shetland  at  all,  and  I  had  the 
command  uf  two  solid  silver  dollars 
in  my  pocket,  gasping  for  libtrt). 
True,  one  of  them  1  had  been  ordercil 
to  return  to  its  owner ;  but,  beftid«s 
that  I  had  never  promised  to  do  this 
I  also  knew,  that  though  I  did,  old 
Topping  would  still  bold  me  his  debt- 
or for  his  loan-fee  ;  so  it  was  as  well, 
now  I  had  it,  just  to  keep  it,  and  con- 
bidcr  it  as  my  own.  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  consider  on  such  matters  too 
long.  I  was  satisfieil  I  had  arpucd  the 
w\^\.\M\  N'W^  V«iclY— besides  the  pro- 
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porkflpurcbabc  came  pat  to  my  own  ai>- 
probation  nenu  am. — so  what  was  the 
use  of  farther  plodding  on  the  subject. 
.  "  I  say,  my  lad/'  ouoth  I,  quite 
boldly,  '*  hand  me  a  bottle  of  your 
French  brandy." 

'^  Aha,  lad,  that's  roair,  I  wyte, 
than's  in  my  power,"  said  I^wrie. 
**  Saul!  Frencn  brandy  ia  French 
brandy  now-a-days,  since  the  gadgers 
grew  sae  cat-e*cd  and  cunning; — the 
deyvill  a  speenful  o'  French  brandy's 
been  iu  our  chop  this  mony  a  lang 
month  an'  day.  But  I'se  gie  ye  com 
brandy  gif  ye  likc't  as  wccl — Sail  I 
hand  ye  a  bottle  o'  it,  lad  ?" 

•*  No,  no,  I'll  have  none  on't,  my 
heftrty.— Hast  any  good  rum?  I'll  take 
it,  provided  it's  good." 

"  The  very  best  o'  rum,  lad.  There's 
a  bottle  as  geed,  and  as  strong,  as  ever 
left  Jamaica." 

"  Ah — it  looks  pretty  fairish— as 
for  its  strength,  I  must  ti^e  your  word 
for't.    What's  the  price  on't  ?" 

*'  I  daurna  take  a  farden  less  for't 
than  three  and  saxpena*,  lad." 

"  Say  three  shillings  to  me,  you 
know,"  said  I,  en  cavalier,  "  then  give 
me  another  bottle,  and  here's  your 
money,  my  boy — Smart  now  I"  crie<l  I, 
setting  the  two  happy  coins  at  liberty. 

**  That's  rather  wauchty  discount, 
as  the  maistcr  says,  lad,"  quoth  the 
sagacious  Shetlander  ;~* '  but  ye  K  ing's 
folk  are  geed  customers,  and  we  maun 
be  leeberal  wi'  ye.  Three  an'  three's 
sax — baud  ye  no  better  tak'  anither, 
lad, — I  am  unco  short  o'  chynge." 

'*  Yes, — yes,  you  may  give  me  an- 
other, my  lad,"  cried  I,  hesitating, — 
*'oh,  ay,  boy,  the  three  were  just 
made  for  the  crown  of  this  hat,  or  the 
crown  for  them,  it's  a  matter  which — 
and  while  I've  a  British  thirteencr,  I 
can't  be  said,  as  the  skipi)er  says,  to 
die  moneyless." 

Having  pocketed  my  shilling,  and 
thus  seemed  an  article  which  I  Hitter- 
ed  myself  would  go  far  to  unite  the 
dulce  with  the  utile  in  honest  Jerome's 
domicile,  I  handled  my  fists  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  the  whole  were 
stoweu  and  the  end  hooped  down  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  moment  I  was 
done,  I  informed  my  commander,  who 
immediately  took  his  Ivave,  and  march- 
ed down  to  the  landing-place,  follow- 
ed by  my  happy  self,  with  my  cask 
on  my  shouldtr.  We  soon  reached 
the  boat,  and  immediately  shoved  off. 

My  first  care  when  I  got  on  board. 
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was,  with  tlie  (Captain's  permission, 
to  stow  mv  precious  cask  in  a  snug 
corner  of  his  store-room,  and  then, 
heartily  pleased  with  the  success  of  mj 
forenoon's  shopping,  I  went  direct  to 
my  birth  and  sat  down  to  my  dinner, 
which  1  eat  that  day  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  I  had  now  time  to  look 
round  me,  but  such  was  the  confusion 
and  the  tilth  of  every  corner  around  the 
birth,  tliat  I  had  to  stick  fast  to  mT 
seat  like  a  fellow  in  the  darbies,  untd 
the  Boatswain's  cheering  pipe  sung  us 
once  more  away.  I  afterwards  dis* 
covered  that  the  Captain  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  mind;  for  after 
landing,  he  took  me  aside  and  said^ 

**  Now,  Truck,  I'm  not  going  on 
board  again  until  six  o'clocK  in  the 
evening,  when  I  go  to  dress,  as  I  intend 
to  sup  on  shore.  As  I  mean  to  bring 
a  gentleman  along  with  me,  I  would 
wish  you  all  to  be  as  smart  and  clean 
then  as  you  arc  now  ;  you  had  better, 
ad  you've  all  got  dinner,  stay  sshore 
also,  and  amuse  yourselves  walking 
about — for  it's  impossible  to  keep  jour- 
selvt-s  clean  in  that  dress  if  you  go  on 
board.  This  will  afford  you  five  hours 
pleasure— a  very  great  indulgence. 
Truck,  when  you  consider  how  hard 
your  shipmates  are  at  work  on  board— 
and  to  make  it  still  more  so,  I  will 
venture  to  leave  you  these  two  dollars 
amongst  you  to  make  merry  with. 
But  remember.  Truck,  I  shall  look  to 
you  for  keeping  the  fellows  together, 
and  particularly  for  keeping  them  sober 
— if  you  disappoint  me.  and  I  find  any 
of  you  unfit  for  duty,  by  my  honour, 
look  out  squalls — for  I  can  be  severe  as 
well  as  generous.  Follow  me,  with 
iny  greatcoat." 

I  accordingly  followed  him  to  his 
lodgings  at  JMr  Finlay's,  where  he  gave 
me  another  lecture  to  be  carefiu  of 
mysilf  and  companions;  and  order- 
ing me  to  be  exact  to  the  hour  of  six, 
at  length  dismissed  me.  Here  was  a 
new  matter  of  consideration — ^not  quite 
so  easy  to  be  disposed  of,  however,  as 
the  former— for  in  it  the  question  on- 
ly was,  whether  I'd  return  to  old  Hal 
his  dollar,  and  be  his  debtor  for  a 
loan-gratuity  for  no  favour,  or  pur- 
chase rum  with  the  same  dollar  for 
the  gratification  of  those  to  whom  I 
was  an  old  debtor  for  favours  recei- 
ved, and  was  accordingly  with  great 
equity  decided  according  to  priority  of 
right,  vulgarly  phrased, "  pay  the  anld 
and  tak  on  the  new."    But  this  new 
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buiiuQR  WM  more  eomplex^nvoU 
▼ing  the  natural  ''  righu  and  privi- 
leges" of  six  reasoning  creatures,  be- 
tides myself,  their  subftltem  officer  for 
the  time  being— and  of  course  de- 
manded some  serious  consideration  to 
do  the  thing  any  way  genteel,  and 
make  it  go  off  with  the  imposing  eclat 
which  seamen  so  dearly  love.  After 
taking  a  cool  view  of  the  matter,  there- 
fore, in  all  its  bearings,  I  came  to  the 
stalwart  resolution,  frankly  to  declare 
the  extent  of  the  bonus,  with  its  pro- 
hibitory clauses  and  tlircatcned  male- 
dictions, but  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
firm  possession  of  the  wheel,  and 
guide  the  vessel  through  the  bhoals 
and  breakers  of  jollification  in  my  own 
way.  Having  thus  settled  this  knotty 
business,  I  returned  to  the  quay  and 
told  my  rejoicing  pells  the  whole  story ; 
then  adjourned  with  them  in  a  body 
to  a  neighbouring  hostel,  which  had 
its  venerable  antique  front  bedizzened 
with  a  frightful  open-mouthed  crea- 
ture, that  the  painter, doubtless,  meant 
for  a  red  lion,  and  here  I  determined 
to  break  the  head  of  our  skipper's  wel- 
come gift.  The  wassail  was  accord- 
ingly commenced  and  continued  with 
high  good-humoiu*,  until  I  judged  it 
time  to  knock  off;  when,  after  propo- 
sing a  stroll  to  the  gsrrison  or  over 
the  town,  I  gravely  rose  to  my  feet 
with  the  good-natured  remark,  that  I 
would  accompany  them  in  either  they 
pleased.  Men-of-war's  men,  however, 
are  miserable  pedestrians;  and  once 
fairly  dear  of  the  austere  thrall  of  na- 
val discipline,  with  money  at  their 
command,  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  more  inclined  to  give  a  loose 
to  the  gratification  of  their  unfettered 
aensuaf  indulgences,  than  to  walk 
about  and  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity. 
Excepting,  therefore  the  solitary  in- 
•tance  of  my  young  friend  Alick  Mur- 
ray, who  cheerfully  volunteered  to 
accompany  me,  I  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  myself,  like  most  prudent 
executives,  completely  left  in  the  mi- 
nority. Nothing  daunted,  however,  at 
this  opposition,  I  called  in  mine  host 
of  the  Hcd  Lion,  and  cleared  our  score 
before  them,  which  consumed  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  gentleman's  largesse, 
and  telling  them,  sulkily  enough,  I 
would  be  back  to  the  same  hause  be- 
twixt four  and  five,  I  clutched  my 
countryman  under  die  arm,  and  left 
my  crest-fallen  companions  as  cool  as 
a  weiinber.     Young  lluna.^  and  I 
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immediatelT  direeUsd  o«r  conne  lo  the 
garrison,  wnich  having  fxaminrd,  we 
next  strolled  over  all  the  town  and  iu 
vicinity,  and  returned  to  the  quaj, 
after  a  famous  stretch  of  better  than 
two  hours,  as  lively  as  larks  at  dawa. 
We  found  our  companions  assembled 
at  the  boat,  their  sulkinesa  rather 
strengthened  than  subdued ;  for  wbai 
I  once  more  proposed  to  adjourn  to  the 
Red  Lion  to  finish  the  story,  it  wu 
heard  with  the  silence  of  contempt,  and 
the  laugh  of  scorn. 

''  Oh,  well,  my  kds,"  cried  I,  with 
much  assumed  carelessness ;  ''  it  is  all 
one  to  me.  I  can  easily  return  the 
Captain  his  money  again,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  praise  you  aU  for  your  great 
moderation.  As,  however,  you  don't 
mean  to  go  any  farther,  I  tnink  you 
had  better,  all  on  you,  get  into  the 
boat,  and  be  ready  to  receive  him, 
whom  I  expect  every  minute." 

I  knew  this  was  a  lie ;  but  as  it 
gave  me  tbc  command  of  an  unmo- 
lested walk  on  the  quay,  i  cared  not. 
In  this  disagreeable  manner  a  long 
hour  was  spent  ere  the  Captain  arri- 
ved, who  directly  walked  m,  and  we 
shoved  off  for  the  ship,  which  we  now 
found  in  considerable  order.  Having 
taken  our  supper,  we  were  once  more 
called  away ;  and  after  getting  ashore, 
the  Captam  mentioned  his  iiitentioo 
of  sleeping  that  night  in  Mr  FinUy't, 
and  ordering  me  to  come  with  the  gig  at 
the  usual  hour,  next  day,  we  returned 
on  board  in  the  same  sulky  manner. 

Next  day,  having  onoe  more  mus- 
tered my  headstrong  crew,  we  went 
ashore  about  an  hour  before  the  Cap- 
tain had  appointed,  and  it  bdng  knowa 
that  we  were  going  to  sea,  I  deter- 
mined, for  the  last  time,  to  give  them 
snother  ofier,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
restore  good-humour.  With  this  in- 
tention I  had  entered  the  boat  in  high 
spirits,  which  I  allowed  not  to  flag  in 
our  way  to  the  shore,  but  exerted  mj 

genius  to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  the 
irk,  and  create  aa  mu^  miru  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  we  had  no 
sooner  come  to  the  landing-plsce,  than 
I  repeated  my  invitation  in  my  gayest 
manner;  which,  after  some  trming 
opposition,  was  at  length  accepted, 
when  all  ill- nature  was  put  to  ni^t 
in  a  capadoua  noggin  of  genuine  Hoi* 
lands,  and  we  remained  as  firm  friends 
as  ever.  Having  chatted  a  conridcra- 
ble  time,  we  at  length  got  on  our  feet, 
aad  bade  adieu  to  tke  menry  host  of 
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Che  Red  Lkm»>«-ttid  had  laeklly  Juit 
got  all  to  oar  levenl  poets,  when  the 
Captain  arrived,  with  whom  we  im- 
mediatelv  went  on  board. 

The  inip  being  now  quite  ready, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  our  return 
to  Thonund  more  than  expired,  the 
Captain  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
get  to  sea ;  but  the  se?erity  of  the 
weather  would  not  allow  him  to  stir. 
After  being  thus  storm-stayed  for  two 
days,  and  the  wind  had  moderated  a 
little,  he  determined  to  get   under 
weigh ;  and,  having  previously  un- 
moored ship,  the  small  bower  was 
speedily  run  up,  and  she  stood  from  the 
Sbund  once  more  under  her  storm-sails. 
It  still  blew  a  gale  outside— a  tremend- 
ous heavy  sea  running,  which  drove 
the  vessel  so  completely  out  of  her 
eourse,  that  the  Captain,  after  a  long 
dark  night  of  the  most  persevering 
rain,  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
himself  farther  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  journey  than  he  had  been 
previous  to  setting  sail.    In  this  dis- 
agreeable plight,  with  the  wind  almost 
constantly  in  our  teeth,  did  we  knock 
about,  hither  and  thither,  for  three 
days  more;  but  on  the  fourth,  the 
weather  having  cleared,  and  the  wind 
▼eered  round  more  southwardly,  with 
a  gentle  breese,  immediate  advantage 
waa  taken  of  the  change,  and  away 
•he  stretched  to  the  northward  at  her 
utmost  speed.    In  short,  for  there  is 
little  amusement  in  a  dry  detail  of 
the  vexations  occasioned  by  contrary 
winds,  our  return  to  the  Faroe  Islands 
waa  an  admirable  verification  of  the 
dd  saw,  *'  the  mair  haste,  the  waur 
speed ;"  for,  instead  of  being  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  the  last  morning  of  the 
ninth  week  had  just  dawned  before 
we  anchored  before  the  grass-green 
little  town  of  Thorsund. 

As  soon  as  the  sails  were  ftirled, 
and  the  decks  cleared  up,  the  Cap- 
tain's servant  was  at  my  elbow,  whom 
I  followed  in  silence  to  the  cabin, 
where  I  found  my  commander  sitting 
in  his  dressing-gown. 

"  I've  sent  for  you.  Truck,"  said 
he,  *'  to  let  you  know  I  mean  to  go 
aahore  as  soon  as  I  get  breakfast,  so 
youli  get  the  gig  out  without  delay, 
and  make  yourselves  ready.  As  I 
needn't  ask  if  you'd  like  your  oudc 
with  you,  will  you  have  it  now  ?" 

'*  If  it  is  the  iiame  to  you,  sir,"  an- 
awered  I,  *'  I'd  prefer  coming  for  it 
when  you  arc  ready  to  go  younclft 
Vol.  XXII. 


Beaidea,  your  hononr  will  iMoUecl, 
I've  to  petition  yoQ  for  iomethjng 
more  than  the  cask." 

**  Oh,  confound  your  petitiooi,  Toa 
sly,  smooth-tongued  rogue  1"  excLdai- 
ca  the  Captain ;  "  what  do  you  wiah 
to  come  over  me  now  for  ?— Come,  left 
hear." 

"  The  tobacco  you  promised  to  give 
me,  sir." 

"  Oh  Lord,  ay,  very  true.  Truck, 
very  true !  I  recollect  now,  peritrcdy* 
— How  much  will  you  want,  think 
youi^" 

'*  I'd  wish  five  pounds  weight  of  it, 
air,  if  he'll  let  me  have  it." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  my  lad,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  it  is 
I  that  ask  him  for  it.— >I  say,  yo« 
Bainbridge,  come  this  way.  Go  and 
find  Mr  Green  ;  give  him  my  rcspeeti^ 
and  tell  him  I'll  thank  him  for  flv* 
pounds  of  his  tobacco  immediately." 

''  I  wiU  sir,"  said  the  obe^enl 
lackey,  retiring. 

''And  I  say,  Bainbridge,**  conti- 
nued the  Captain,  in  a  louder  tone  | 
''  recollect  you  bring  it  with  you,  aa 
I  mean  to  take  it  ashore.  And,  I  say, 
tell  him  to  pack  it  up  snugly  lor  me, 
somehow  or  other— or,  you  may  as 
well  do  It  yourself.  Come,  now,  see 
about  it  directly,  Bainbridge,  for  I'm 
waiting  breakfast." 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  answered  the  ac- 
tive lackey,  bussing  out  of  the  ea» 
bin. 

"  Now,  Truck,  is  there  snything 
else  wanted  ?  I  should  think  not—* 
Ah  well,  go  you  and  execute  the  or* 
ders  I  have  given  you,  and  I'll  send 
Bainbridge  for  you  when  I'm  ready." 

I  immediately  withdrew,  and  put 
his  orders  in  execution.  My  break- 
fast was  soon  dispatched,  and,  rigged 
out  in  all  my  gayest  finery,  I  had  long 
walked  the  gangway  before  the  eit- 
pected  message  came  that  summoned 
me  to  the  cabin.  I  was  below  in  a 
twinkling,  and  finding  the  Captain 
quite  ready,  I  shouldered  my  luggage 
and  set  off,  and  handed  it  into  the 
boat.  The  Captain  soon  followed, 
dressed  in  full  uniform  ;  and  the  at- 
tending boatswain  giving  a  thrilling 
call  with  his  pipe,  we  shoved  off. 

Having  once  more  landed,  I  follow* 
ed  the  Captain  up  to  the  Governor's, 
carrying  his  greatcoat  as  usual,  and 
was  received  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  formerly,  being  left  outside  the 
door  to  count  my  fingers,  or  abk  myself 
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a  silent  question  or  two,  as  I  best 
chose.  The  Captain's  return,  luckily, 
was  speetly. 

*'  I  dine  here,  Truck,  so  I  shan't 
want  the  gig  again  until  it  be  late  in 
the  evening.  Now,  my  lad,  if  you 
tliink  your  cooper  can  afford  you  a 
dinner,  I  have  no  objections  to  allow 
vou  to  stay  on  shore  until  I  return  on 
ix>ard  myself." 

"  rU  run  the  risk,  sir,  cheerfully," 
said  I  joyfully. 

"  Well,  you've  nothing  farther  to 
do  but  return  to  the  boat  and  get  your 
little  things.  Then  inform  your  com- 
panions, that  I  will  hoiRt  a  white  flag 
for  tliem  in  tlic  evening  when  I  want 
ihc-m,  and  send  tliem  all  instantly  on 
board.  A  wl)itc  flag,  recollect,  on  tlic 
top  of  the  look-out  staff  yonder  above 
tlic  old  fort.  Now  be  sure  and  send 
them  instantly  on  board — you'll  then 
have  no  care,  but  to  make  merry  with 
your  friends." 

**  I'm  much  obliged  to  your  good« 
ness,  sir,"  said  I,  ''  and  shall  imme- 


Jerome  and  his  laughing  lona  hearti- 
ly by  the  bauds,  and  saluted  the  two 
Helens  with  the  most  cordial  affection  ; 
then  telling  them  I  was  come  to  abido 
with  them  the  whole  of  that  day,  I 
seated  myself  alongside  my  afiection- 
ate  ^urse,  Helen  Baga,  pulling  down 
her  blushing,  pretty  daugjitcr  Helen, 
with  much  glee,  alongude  of  me.  It 
was  now  for  the  first  time  that  I  ob- 
served the  lovel)[  girl  wearing  a  cap, 
and  with  much  simplicity  asked  her  if 
she  had  been  badly.  To  my  utter 
astonishment  the  question  excited  a 
loud  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  my 
old  merry  friend  Klaas  was  particularly 
boisterous,  whilst  his  pretty  sister's  co- 
lour, who  sat  beside  me,  went  and 
came,  and  her  eyes  were  cast  down  to 
the  floor,  as  though  ready  to  faint 
with  confusion.  Certain  there  was 
something  under  all  this,  althougii 
utterly  unable  to  guess,  I  gazed  around 
me  into  each  individual's  face  for  in- 
formation with  such  an  earnestness  of 
curiosity,  that  the  peals  of  hearty 
laughter  at  me  were,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, redoubled.  1 1  was  none  of  your  or- 


diately  execute  your  commands." 

"  And  I  say.  Truck,  Ihave  a  mighty 
curiosity  to  see  this  famous  cooper  of    dinary,  half- forced,  guUaring  guffaws 
vours ;  and  sliould  wish  mueli  to  hear     —but  laughter,  <'  loud  and  long,"  and 
both  your  accounts  of  Baugh's  pro- 


ceedings. Bring  the  old  boy  Iiere 
with  you  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  be  sure  he  is  equip- 
ped in  his  new  gear,  and  as  decent, 
you  know,  as  possible — it  will  afford 
my  friends  some  siwrt." 

'*  You  may  depend  on  our  attend- 
ing you,  sir,"  said  I,  quite  impatient 
to  be  off. 

"  And  I  say.  Truck,"  cried  he,  laugh- 
ing, and  enjoying  my  uneasiness— 
''  eh,  what  was't  again }  Zounds,  I 
had  something  or  other,  but  it's  gone 
quite  out  of  my  head — never  mind, 
you  may  leave  me.  I'll  expect  you 
about  seven  o'clock." 

'*  Depend  upon  me,  sir,"  cried  I, 
taking  my  leave. 

I  was  down  at  the  boat  in  no  time, 
gave  Suttie  my  orders,  and  seizing  the 
cask  and  tobacco,  I  once  more  took 
tlie  road,  whilst  tlie  gig  pushed  off  and 
returned  on  board. 

On  entering  the  habitation  of  Je« 
rome  Yell,  I  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  joy,  and  had  scarcely  laid  down  my 
luggage,  before  young  and  old  were 
round  me,  wit^  mirth  in  their  faces, 
and  congratulations  on  their  tongues. 
This  affectionate  reception  gave  me 
new  life  and  pl«a8Uie.  1  ihook  houeEt 


of  the  most  intense  and  genuine  mer- 
riment, as  might  have  b^n  seen  from 
the  hotch-hotdiing  short  laugh  of  old 
Helen  Baga — the  hands  supporting  the 
sides  of  the  honest  merry  cooper — and 
the  tears  which  ran  down  the  chuffy 
rosy  clieeks  of  the  stout  burly  Klaas,  as 
he  bent  and  rose,  throwing  out  hands 
and  heels  between  every  renewal  of  tbe 
vociferous  peals  with  which  he  was 
attacked  in  long  succession.  Young 
Helen  alone  was  silent ;  and  my  a)>- 
parent  wonder  at  this,  as  I  kept  ^ 
zing  on  her  downcast  agitated  coun- 
tenance, only  served  to  renew  the 
merriment.  Determined  to  have  an 
explanation  of  all  this,  I  calmly  re- 
marked I  was  ^app^  to  sec  thein  all 
so  merry ;  then  turning  to  young  He- 
len, I  asked,  whether  she  thought  it 
was  her  or  myself  they  were  all  laugh- 
ing so  hearty  at  ? 

"  Oh,  it  is  me,  Wooller,"  cried  the 
lovely  girl,  raising  her  head  with  a 
faint  smile,  and  blushing  up  to  the 
eyes,  "  but  never  mind  them." 

At  tliat  moment  my  eyes  catchcd  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  hand  that  was  next 
me — the  truth  flashed  on  my  mind— 
and  instantly  laying  hold  on't,  to  the 
unutterable  confusion  of  the  moikst 
^irl,  I  immediately  exposed  to  Tie« 
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a  broad  siWcr  ring,  to  the  infinite 
mirth  of  the  surrounding  relatives. 

*'  In  truths  my  dear  girl,  I  sincere- 
ly wish  you  great  happiness/'  cried 
I,  joyfully  saluting  her;  "and  may 
you  never  have  cause  to  regret  the 
step  you  have  taken.  But  why  were 
you  in  such  a  hurry,  Helen — why  not 
wait  until  I  returned  ?  I  would  really 
have  thought  it  kind  of  you." 

*'  That's  always  what  I  said^  Wool- 
Icr,"  answered  the  abashed  creature 
in  a  low  voice ;  **  but  father^  ay,  and 
motlier  too,  and  the  whole  of  them, 
kept  BO  teasing  me  day  after  day,  and 
assisted  him  so  strongly,  that  seeing 
there  was  no  appearance  of  your  re- 
turn, I  was  forced  to  consent. ' 

**  Poor  girl!"  said  I,  condolingly. 
**  But  who  d'ye  mean  by  him,  Helen 
—where  is  he  ?— Im  anxious  to  see 
him." 

Young  Helen  was  silent,  but  the 
merry  old  cooper  instantly  stcpt  for- 
ward— 

"  In  troth,  my  young  friend,  he's 
no  far  to  seek-^but  no  being  acquaint, 
yc  see,  he's  a  wee  thing  blate  as  yet. 
—Magnus,  come  this  way,  laddie,  and 
let  Maister  Willlim  see  you.— Come 
awa,  yc  daft  gouk,  fat  a  deyvil  are 
yc  flevd  for — he  winna  eat  ye ! — Na, 
di'il  o  the  like  o'  that  I  ever  saw  before 
— Klaas,  gae  wa'and  bring  him  here  by 
the  lug  in  a  minute — A  bonny  story  ! 
— faith,  there  was  naething  o'  a'  that 
niimness  no  mony  days  ago,  whan  I 
thought  he  wad  hae  driven  a  thing  and 
a'  body  out  o'  the  house  wi'  his  impu- 
dence and  madness." 

**  Oh,  leave  Helen  alone  for  that," 
cried  I,  laughing,  **  she'll  soon  take  all 
that  wUdness  out  of  him — ^Won't  you> 

girl  r 

But  the  blushing  Helen  replied  not ; 
and  my  attention  was  immediately  at- 
tractcci  by  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
happy  Klaas,  who,  assisted  by  young 
Jerome,  was  lugging  the  shame-faced 
Magnus  towards  me,  who  I  soon  dis- 
covered was  the  same  young  fellow  I 
had  formerly  seen.  I  instantly  rose, 
and,  taking  his  passive  hand  in  mine, 
which  I  heartily  shook,  I  led  him  to- 
wanls  his  young  bride,  and  placed  him 
in  the  seat  I  had  occupied.  I  then 
joined  their  two  hands  together,  and 
bawled  to  the  cooper,  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone,  to  produce  his  greybeard  .in 
a  moment. 

"  Faith,  Maister  William,  yc  shan- 
na  want  that  lang,*'  cried  the  honest 


cooper,  "  and  I  wuas  it  was  mak  for 
your  sake ;  but  this  last  datt  story  hat 
gi'cn  my  poor  greybeard  the  dry  bock." 

While  he  was  absent,  there  was  a 
short  pause  in  the  discourse,  during 
which  I  couldn't  help  admiring  the 
young  couple  before  mc,  who  wer« 
really  admirably  paired.  Neither  of 
them  had  seen  twenty  summers,  and 
the  features  of  both  were  models  of 
beauty.  Magnus  Wegnel  was  the  se- 
cond son,  I  understood,  of  a  wealthy 
freeman  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  who,  by  getting  himself  en- 
rolled in  the  Governor's  company,  liad 
first  become  the  sworn  brother  et* 
young  Jerome,  and  then  the  lover  and 
husband  of  his  only  sister.  The  match 
was  agreeable  to  both  families ;  for  be- 
sides tlic  anxious  wish  tlie  {Mircnts  of 
these  islands  show  to  secure  the  resi- 
dence of  their  sons  by  marrying  them 
early  in  life,  the  cooper  was  univer- 
sally held  to  be  a  man  of  such  sub- 
stance and  note,  as  to  make  an  alliance 
with  his  family  a  matter  of  infinite 
satisfaction. 

"  Weel,  Maister  William,-  cried 
Jerome,  returning  with  his  greybeard, 
'*  what  d'ye  think  o'  our  young  sod- 
ger  ?  Isn  t  he  a  gay  weel-faured  chield 
tobcsae  lang  andsmally?  I  dinna 
tliink  my  lassie  has  sic  a  bad  taste 
after  a* — Here's  t'yc,  my  man,  and 
walcome  ashore  I" 

I  thanked  him,  and,  with  many 
culogiums,  drank  to  the  young  couple 
with  the  utmost  pleasure,  after  which 
I  was  treated  with  a  ratlicr  lengthened 
account  of  the  wedding  by  the  de- 
lighted old  woman,  who,  during  the 
narration,  seemed  to  revive  under  for<« 
mer  recollections,  and  ogled  the  ho« 
nest  fhmtal  of  her  laughing  veteran 
in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing  and  lu« 
dicrous.  Having  at  length  got  over  this 
important  business,  greatly  to  the  sa^ 
tisfaction  of  the  young  couple,  I  gave 
them  a  short  sketch  of  our  proccedings 
since  we  had  left  them,  and  how  hiinl 
a  matter  we  had  found  it  to  get  back 
to  them.  On  my  inquiring  how  they 
liked  our  scientific  gentlemen,  I  was 
answered  by  young  Jerome,  who,  along 
with  his  inend  Magnus,  had  been 
chosen  and  constant  attendants  on 
them  as  bargemen  and  baggage-bear-* 
crs,  in  all  their  various  excursions. 
The  young  fellow  praised  their  con- 
ciliating gentlemanly  manners,  and 
flieir  frank,  open,  kindly  lx?havioiir  to 
all  ranks,  particularly  the  ^oot  tsoA. 
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agod,  fn  very  hi^h  tenns  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  mention  the  liberality  with 
nrhich  they  had  rewarded  every  one 
who  had  rendered  tliem  the  most  tri- 
vial service,  and  the  handsome  roan* 
ner  in  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  been  treated  and  victualled  whilst 
in  their  attendance,  the  young  man's 
voice  rose  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  swore 
that,  would  they  allow  him,  he'd 
cheerfully  leave  father  and  mother^ 
and  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ! — I  had  ample  occasion  after- 
wards to  discover^  that  young  Jerome 
was  by  no  means  singular  in  his  oni« 
nion,  and  that  it  was  one  so  generally 
diffused  through  the  various  islands, 
diat  many  years  will  roll  away  be* 
fore  the  welcome  visit  of  the  Scottish 
Knight  and  his  accomplished  friend 
the  Esquire  will  be  forgotten  by  the 
grateful  and  simple  natives  of  the  Fa* 
roe  Islands. 

As  the  day  was  now  wearing  apace,  I 
thoughtithigh  time  to  produce  my  pre- 
sents. Accordingly,  reminding  young 
Helen  of  my  promise,  I  instantly 
placed  the  cask  before  me,  and  re- 
quested Klaas  to  bring  me  a  hammer, 
with  which  I  directly  knocked  off  the 
upper  end.  The  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  curious  eyes  around 
me  was  the  flaming  stuff  I  had  bought 
for  the  women's  gowns,  wliich  being 
in  two  parts,  I  directly  unfolded,  and 
flung  over  each  of  their  shoulders, 
amidst  the  joyful  shrieks  of  the  hap- 
py females,  who  now  committed  so 
many  ridiculous  extravagances,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  order  was  re- 
stored. I  next  handed  to  them  the 
small  gear  of  needles  and  thread, 
alongst  with  the  scissors,  and  gravely 
recommended  to  them  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  their  govms  with- 
out delay.  I  then  called  old  Jerome  to 
come  forward  in  front,  and  handing 
him  the  trowscrs,  I  commanded  him 
to  withdraw,  and  encase  his  limbs  in 
them  directly,  which  he  did,  and  re- 
turned in  a  trice.  I  now  gave  him  the 
pee-jacket  to  put  on,  and  slily  re- 
moving my  bottles  under  the  grass,  I 
produ^  tlie  hat,  and  placed  it  on  tho 
old  man's  head.  ImmcHliatcly  a  shout 
of  joy,  which  terminated  in  repeated 
bursts  of  the  most  boisterous  laugh- 
ter, made  the  cooper's  apartment  ring 
again,  and  none  was  merrier  than  the 
old  fellow  himself,  who  frisked  and 
gambolled  all  round  the  happy  circle, 
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with  an  ag^ity  and  oonthivnioe  per- 
fectly astonishing. 

^'  Wdl  behaved,  my  dd  canty  eod 
of  the  North  1"  cried  I,  as  soon  as  I 
saw  the  effervescing  of  his  first  emo- 
tions beginning  to  subside,  *'  in  faith, 
yoa  become  your  new  clothes  exceed- 
mgly  well.  They  fit  as  well  as  thoui;^ 
they  had  been  made  for  you,  and  make 
you  look  twenty  years  yonngor  thin 
Tou  did  an  hour  ago — Don't  they,  He- 
Ira  ?"  cried  I  to  his  daughter. 

*'  Father  does  indeed  look  very  wdl, 
and  were  he  taller,  he  would  be  some- 
thing like  you,  Wooller,"  said  the  flat^ 
tering  wdf-pleased  beauty,  with  one  of 
her  happiest  smiles. 

**  An,  my  good  dear  Jerome  V  cried 
the  excellent  Helen  Bagai,  throwiog 
her  withered  arms  around  the  coo- 
per's neck — **  the  very  dress  he  wore, 
WooUer,  thirty  years  ago,  when  first 
my  eye  bdield  him !" 

''  Houts,  touU  r  cried  the  old  man, 
absolutely  blushing,  ''  ye're  ^un  aff 
at  the  nail  the  hale  of  yo  now  just  a - 
thegither,  and  make  me  think  black 
burning  shame  o'  myself. — God  guide 
us,  luckie,  d'ye  no  ken  lang  syne  that 
bonny  feathers  mak  bonny  birds,  wo- 
man— gae  wa',  gae  wa' ! — It's  no  bat 
what  fm  fell  proud  o'  my  present, 
Maister  William,  for  a'  that,— God 
knows,  maybe  ower  uplifted ;  for  I 
think  ye  hae  laid  me  in  couthily  for 
the  winter,  bless  ye,  let  the  storm  come 
whan  it  likes — but  there  needs  nae  be 
sic  a  splore  o'  noise  and  skirling  about 
it.  'Twad  be  wiser  like,  my  anld  wife^ 
ye  were  seeing  after  the  dinner,  thsn 
gaun  on  like  a  fool  that  gate  ;  for  deil 
a  bane  o'  me  thinks,  for  as  lang's  he's 
been  here,  if  ye've  ever  asked  Maister 
William  if  he'd  a  mouth  yA." 

''  £h.  Lord's  sake,  no  I"  cried  ho- 
nest old  Helen,  bestirring  hovelf  in  a 
moment ; — ''  Put  awa  thae  dally- waU 
lys,  lassie,  out  o'  sicht,  and  oome  and 
help  me — ^Forgie  me,  they  perfectly 
turn  the  heads  o'  poor  creatures." 

Both  tho  women  set  now  to  work 
seriously ;  and  the  fire  being  in  glo- 
rious trim,  the  hospitable  board  was 
speedily  crowded  with  the  unvaryii^ 
round  of  salt  mutton,  fish,  eggs,  asd 
barley  bread,  which,  with  store  of  ex- 
cellent ewe*milk,  completed  the  repsst. 

''  Now,  my  good  old  friends,"  said 
I,  addressing  the  cooper  and  his  wife, 
''  it  being  the  fashion  in  my  country, 
particularly  at  a  marriage  tlinner,  u 
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thte  iiNif  be  eaUcdy  to  indul^  a  Httk 
longer  than  usual  in  the  chit-chat  of 
the  tdile»  I  think  you  should  gratify 
an  old  fellow  like  me  in  practising  it 
for  this  one  day  at  least  I  cannot 
promise  myself  another  with  you,  not 
Knowing  how  lon^  we  may  stay.  We 
have  rum,  and  tobacco,  and  tongues  in 
our  heads,  not  to  mention  an  excellent 
fire  and  still  better  company— and  if 
we  can't  contrive  to  make  one  day  pass 
meirily  away,  we  ought  to  want  all 
these  articles  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

f<  Saul  I  Maister  William,  an  exceU 
lent  plan,**  cried  the  cooper  blithelv, 
"  were  our  rum  and  tobacco  a  little 
mair  plenty  than  they  are  wi'  us  even- 
now.  But  I  can  soon  rin  down  to  the 
Governor's  store  for  mair— hell  gie  it 
to  me  in  a  cradc" 

"  My  good  friend,"  returned  I, 
**  we  shall  be  obliged  to  your  Gover- 
nor for  nothinc  of  the  kind — he  may 
be  a  verv  good  friend,  but  I  dont 
think  he'U  make  a  kind  master. — We 
have  plenty  of  our  own  to  serve  all  the 
turn ;  for  your  good  woman*s  bread's 
in  stoire,  and  the  rest  is  Just  at  our 
hand  here,"  and  with  this  swaggering 
flourish,  the  rum,  the  cheese,  and  the 
tobacco,  were  on  the  table  in  a  moment. 

The  sensations  of  all  around  me  I 
ahall  not  attempt  to  describe,  for  I  find 
It  impossible ;  astonishment,  joy,  and 
gratitude,  each  had  their  turns,  and 
altogether  formed  so  motley  an  assem« 
blage  of  mirth,  praise,  and  noisy  laugh* 
ter  as  no  language  csn  convey  the 
loaat  ides  of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
both  the  Dutchman  and  West  Indian 
were  an  agreeable  accession  to  tlie  so« 
cial  coterie ;— it  was  directly  up  screw 
to  the  one,  and  out  knife  to  the  other, 
and  thus,  amid  mutual  good  wishes 
for  each  other's  welfare,  and  much  in- 
nocent badinage  and  laughter,  did  the 
roay  hours  fly  rapidly  away,  until  the 
lurar  approached  I  had  promised  to 
attend  my  commander.  Having  pre- 
viously informed  the  gratified  cooper 
with  the  Captain's  wishes,  of  which 
lie  was  not  a  Uttle  proud,  I  had  only 
now  to  give  him  the  hint  to  be  direct- 
ly obeyed.  He  instantly  rose,  and 
having  secured  his  reinforced  grey- 
beard, cheese,  and  tobacco,  under  firm 
duranee,  he  retired  to  his  cooperage  to 
arrange  his  dress  a  little  m<Hre  careful- 
ly- 

"  Where'st  for  noo  wi'  my  Ycrome, 

Wodler?"  asked  honest  Helen  Baga. 
**  Where  are  we  fbr,  old  lady,"  cried 


I ;  "  why,  for  the  QoVemor'^  to  ht 
sure.  If  youll  come  to  the  door  in  a 
few  minutes,  you'll  see  Jerome  and  I 
walking  with  the  Governor  and  all  the 
fine  gentlemen  on  the  heights  above 
the  old  fort  yonder." 

"  La,  now,  Wooller,"  cried  young 
Helen,  smiling,  ''  you  must  sure  be 
deceiving  mother — for  the  Governor 
hardly  ever  speaks  to  father  unleaa 
when  he  wants  some  work  done." 

'<  I  can't  help  that,  Helen,"  cried  I, 
laughing,  "  but  it  is  truth  I'm  tdling 
you.  The  Governor  may  not  speak  to 
father  to-day  either — but  who  cares 
for  that?  I'll  be  bound  you'll  see  our 
Cantain  and  all  the  gentlemen  speak 
to  nim,  and  they  are  all  greater  men 
than  your  Governor." 

*'  Ay,  by  the  blessed  Lady,  I  swear 
that  they  arc !"  cried  young  Jerome, 
whose  usual  diffidence  had  been  brush* 
ed  away  by  the  grog  he  had  swallow- 
ed,— *'  far,  far  superior  indeed  1-^ 
They  shoot  better — go  through  more 
fatigue — are  more  brave  in  a  boat 
amongst  breakers— give  their  servauta 
excellent  victuals  —  and  then  their 
clothes,  hats,  and  boots  ~holy  Mo- 
ther ! — ^how  fine,  how  strong,  and 
light  they  are  to  carry,  compared  with 
the  Governor's.— -Oh,  WooUer,"  sigh- 
ed the  ardent  young  man,  **  that 
they'd  but  take  me  along  with  them  to 
BriUin !" 

"  Gao  wa',  gae  wa',  ye  young  fool 
fellow !"  cried  old  Jerome,  returning 
in  time  to  hear  this  aspiring  wish  <tt 
his  favourite  son; — ''  fat  a  deyvil, 
thinkst  uh,  could  ye  do  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, that  thev  should  tak  you  wi' 
them?    Saul!  tney  wad  hae  a  fine 
bargain  tf  ye,   I  wyte  I — I'm  unoo 
feared  they'd  soon  find  out  that  ye 
were  a  young,  silly,  handlesa  chldd» 
good  for  naething  in  the  world  but  sod- 
gcring— «nd  even  at  that  unhappy 
calling,  God  guide  us  I  but  a  very  in- 
difierent  hand  indeed  I — Na,  na,  lad- 
die, ye  maun  hae  mair  wit  in  that 
voung  pow  o'  yours  before  ye  think  o' 
leaving  your  father's  fireside.  I'm  sure, 
daft  gowk  I  ye  never  hear  your  bree« 
ther  there  making  sic  dafUike  wishes 
—na,  faith  ye,  they've  mair  sense  than 
to  think  o'  strawvaigin  about  like  a 
wandering  Jew. — Come  now,  stirrah  I 
bid  Maister  William  there  farewed ; 
we'll  a'  maybe  see  him  the  room,  but 
I  kenna  if  you  will,  wi'  your  8odger« 
ing  nonsense !" 
Shaking  '^quxi^  ^^\^\sl^  ^^rara^s^Xc^ 
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tbe  hand,  for  I  secretly  admired  the 
young  fellow's  spirit,  I  bade  the  rest 
a  good  night,  and  with  a  promise  to 
call  the  following  day  if  I  was  ashore, 
Jerome  and  I  set  out  for  the  Gover* 
uor's. 

As  the  distance  was  short,  we  were 
soon  at  the  door  of  the  Governor's 
sanctum,  and  sent  in  our  names  and 
business  with  the  mustachoed  sergeant 
already  noticed ; — and  had  not  waited 
long  before  my  commander,  followed 
by  his  friends  and  tbe  Governor,  is- 
sued from  the  portal  of  supreme  power 
in  uncommonly  high  spirits.  I  imme- 
diately introduced  tbe  honest  cooper 
to  his  notice,  who  stood  uncovered  be- 
fore  him,  his  thin  scanty  grey  hairs 
fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Having  sur- 
veyed the  good-looking  old  man  with 
evident  satisfaction  for  a  few  moments, 
be  said,*— 

"  Well,  old  boy,  how  are  you  ? — 
and  how  is  the  good  old  woman  at 
home,  and  your  pretty  daughter?— 
Has  she  got  married  yet  i — But  put 
on  vour  hat,  my  good  fellow,  the  air  is 
cold  and  chill. — Is  she  married  yet  ?" 

The  old  man  nodded  assent. 

The  Captain  looked  at  me  with  a 
njoicing  smile  I  perfectly  understood 
— then  resumed — "  Allow  me  to  in- 
troduce to  your  notice,  gentlemen,  one 
of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  fortwe 
are  going  to  view — a  man  whom  my 
coxswain,  here,  is  never  tired  of  prai- 
sing for  the  ability  he  displayed  in 
leading  on  bis  neigiibours  against  our 
landing  party,  and  whose  exertiond 
only  ct>ased  when  the  capture  of  the 
fort  rendered  them  completely  una- 
vailing. He  was  the  means  of  saving 
my  fellow's  life  that  day,  and  you  see 
he  has  done  his  best  to  rig  his  bene- 
factor out  something  in  the  British 
fashion.  By  my  honour,  my  honest  fel- 
low, had  you  either  a  pair  of  boots  or 
shoes  on  your  feet,  vou  might  pass 
muster  for  a  burly  Shieldsman,  or  a 
Caithness  fisher,  very  well." 

The  gentlemen  all  agreed  in  the  re» 
mark ;  and  so  many  compliments  came 
to  my  share,  for  my  generous  and 
manly  conduct,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  phrase  it,  as  absolutely  to  make  me 
blush. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  with  one  of 
my  best  bows,  "  while  I'm  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  your  good  opinion, 
truth  com|>els  me  to  declare,  that  the 
whole  merit  of  this  generous  action 


belongs  entirely  to  my  noble  com- 
mander. Hod  it  depended  on  iny 
poor  means,  I  am  audly  afraid  my 
worthy  friend  Jerome—" 

"  Well,  well.  Truck,"  crieil  the 
Captain,  gaily  interrupting  me,  **  that 
will  do  now— you  have  just  Eaid 
enough,  my  lad,  and  said  it  not  «t 
all  unhandsomely.  Now  do  you  and 
your  friend  go  on  before  us,  and  see 
that  you  lead  us  to  the  most  favour- 
able point  for  seeing  all  the  ground 
you  occupied  in  executing  this  fa- 
mous exploit  of  Tom  Baugh'&— It 
will  be  very  singular  indeed,  gentle- 
men, if  we  don  t  get  an  accurate  as 
well  as  an  amusing  account  of  this 
affair,  when  it  is  related  by  a  combat- 
ant of  each  of  the  parties. ' 

Jerome  and  I  accordingly  led  the 
way  to  the  very  spot  I  have  already 
described,  where  t{ic  whole  story  was 
once  more  gone  over  by  us  botn,  in- 
cessantly interrupted  by  innumerable 
questions,  and  teased  and  cross-exa- 
mined about  trifles  with  a  lawyer-like 
minuteness,  that  made  the  task  exoeed- 
higly  disagreeable.  Having  at  length 
cxnausted  their  curiosity,  or  their  pa- 
tience, we  were  highly  complimented, 
and  dismissed  to  the  rear ;  while  tbey 
slowly  descended  to  the  ruins,  to  ex- 
amine their  site  and  appearance  more 
minutely. 

'*  By  my  honour,  gentlemen,"  cried 
the  Captain,  standing  on  the  body  of  a 
prostrate!  twenty-four-pounder> "  our 
friend  Baugh  has  done  this  business 
in  his  best  style ;  and  when  you  con- 
sider his  being  opposed  with  metal  of 
this  tremendous  description  I  now 
stand  on,  besides  the  native  popula- 
tion, I  think  you  will  allow,  that  the 
execution  of  such  a  task  is  as  credit- 
able to  his  judgment  aa  to  his  cou- 
rage." 

*'  Now  there  I  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  you^  my  gallant  sir,"  cried  the 
knight; — "  for  though  I  have  no  great 
skill  in  the  art  of  d^ending  fortitica- 
tions  generally,  nor  the  smallest  wish 
to  detract  from  the  gallantry  of  Cap- 
tain Baugb's  well-earned  fame,  the 
simple  coup  d'cell  makes  me  think 
so  much  of  the  natural  strength  of 
this  position,  that  with  a  body  ofbrave 
men  sufficient  to  work  these  guns, 
and  all  other  necessary  stores,  backed 
with  the  little  assistance  tlie  inhabit- 
ants could  give  mc,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  I  would  not  wince  at  tk 
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^  of  any  ship  in  the  navy  of 

Iritain.   I  strongly  suspect  that 

ce,  or  sheer  want  of  ability^ 

le  more  for  Baugh  than  any 

IS  of  his  own." 

rd's  sake !— d'ye  hear  the  like 

Maister  William  V  whisper- 

istonished  Jerome. 

by,  that  must  be  said  to  please 

ovemor,  my  friend,"  returned 

i  same  manner ;  "  for  you  well 

is  not  true." 

rgie  us,  lad,  you'll  be  right^** 
ad  Jerome ;  **  for  deyvil  a 
ce  or  want  o'  ability  I  saw 
y — it  was  a'  gude  dour  fecht- 
^fonsense  1  He  shoiildna  hae 
here  ava,  stupid  fool! — ^But> 

let's  hear  what  he  says." 
ur  idea  is  perfectly  correct.  Sir 
"  said  the  Governor ;  '*  for 

these  vile  qualities  were  im- 
>  my  predecessor,  as  the  cause 
»ling  the  English  commander 
3ph  over  him  so  easily.  But 
r  gentleman  was  a  mere  civi- 
tirely  ignorant  of  military  mat- 
d  so  far  was  excusable.  He 
mediately  afterwards  recalled, 
r,  cashiered,  and  disgraced; 
»wn  Prince  remarking  at  the 
bat  he  shoidd  take  care  that 
uture  governor  should  ,be  a 
'  military  experience,  and  of 
lelity  and  courage." 
e  conclusion  of  this  flourish  to 
i  praise — and  sorry  I  was  the 
lan's  trumpeter  was  defunct— 
•wed  the  party  slowly  down  to 
emor's  house,  where,  afWr  be- 
idsomely  treated,  the  Captain 
d  a  white  flag  for  me,  ordering 
'etum  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 

0%  and  then  dismissed  us* 
18  soon  done,  and  the  flag  re- 
X)  its  owner.    We  then  walked 


slowly  down  to  the  beach,  when  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  tell  my  friend 
Jerome  to  put  any  worsted  gear  he 
might  have  for  me  into  the  empty 
cask  I  had  brought,  and  fasten  them 
up,  when  I  would  take  It  on  board 
with  me  the  following  day.  This  the 
good  man  faithfully  promised;  and 
toe  gig  having  arrived,  and  the  Cap- 
tain on  his  way  tow^da  it^  we  parted 
for  the  night.. 

Here  ended,  I  may  say,  my  trip  to 
the  Faroe  Islands.  I  was  only  once 
a^n  on  shore,  fbut  so  hurried  for 
timC;  that  I  could  burely  steal  as  much 
as  drink  farewell  to  the  honest  cooper 
and  his  family  in  a  horn  of  the  Shet- 
land rum.  Our  parting  was  both  warm 
and  affectionate;  tot  I  felt,  while  I 
squeezed  the  horny  hands  of  the  glis- 
tening-eyed cooper  and  his  wife,  and 
tenderlv  saluted  the  little  lovely  weep- 
ing Helen,  that  it  was  for  the  last  time 
in  this  world.  Honest  Klaas  came 
down  to  the  boat  with  me,  insisting 
he  should  carry  my  cask,  which  I  a£ 
terwards  founci  to  contain  such  a  libe- 
ral supply  of  frocks,  stockings,  com- 
forters, drawers,  and  night-caps,  as 
enabled  me  not  only  to  supply  a  needy 
companion  or  two,  but  rendered  me 
independent  of  the  worsted  market 
for  some  years  thereafter.  The  same 
day  our  gentlemen,  having  previously 
sent  all  their  luggage  and  mineralo- 
gical  packages  on  board,  came  along- 
side in  state  in  the  Governor's  barge  ; 
an  opportunity  I  gladly  took  of  bidding 
the  cooper's  spirited  youngest  son  a  last 
adieu ;  and,  nnally,  on  the  same  after- 
noon, biddijig  gladly  farewell  to  these 
bleak  and  bare  fragments  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean^  we  stood  once  more  to  sea, 
and  in  a  few  days  came  safely  to  an 
anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Leitn. 

S. 
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ti  i  Hymn  to  Detember,  [Det 

HYMN  TO  ttECBMBBE. 

O'sR  the  bare  hill* top  moan  the  gusty  breeiea. 
From  the  dark  brancnes  sweepmg  the  sere  leaves  ; 
Blue  skies  have  waned^  and  earth  obeys  thy  soeptre. 
Tyrannous  Deoemben 

All  inefficiently  glimmers  out  the  pale  sun, 
'Tween  brooding  rainclouds,  o'er  tne  faded  landscape ; 
Comfortless  is  noontides-desolate  is  eyening. 
Stormy  and  stark 


Drear  u  the  aspect  of  old  ragged  Ocean^ 
To  his  caves  ot  basalt  riding  on  his  foam  steed  ; 
South  comes  the  Polar  ducl^  and  the  gliding  grey  gull 
Shrieks  to  its  shelter. 

Of  hail  the  tremendous  magazines  thou  openest, 
Sprcadest  thy  snow-white  mantle  o'er  the  bare  bills ; 
Chainest  up  the  floods,  and  hangest  to  the  red  moon 
Icicles  of  crystaL 

Hast  thou  no  mercy  for  the  wanderer  houseless  ? 
See,  the  lean  pauper  shivers  by  his  dim  hearth  ; 
Howl  the  starved  fox-cubs ;  and  the  little  field-birds 
Die  of  cold  and  hunger ! 

Yet  joy  to  earth ;— grim,  pitiless  December, 
'Twas  mid  thy  storm-clouds  that  our  Lord  descended  :— * 
Christmas  is  thine,  and  man  shall  rejoice  him. 
Dark  though  thy  scowl  be. 

£i 

LETTIRA  8EC0MDA,  SPETTANTB  A  CBBTZ  PUNTI  MU8ICALI,  IMBIBIZZATA 

AL  6IGN0RB  CBI8T0F0R0  NOBTH. 

Edinburyo,  U  15  OUebre  1827. 
Stimatissimo  Signorv, 

Li  6  di  Gcnnojo  1823  vi  scrissi  una  lettera  in  Italiano,  che  fu  stampata  nd 
Fasdcolo  73  del  vostro  "  Maoazxn^*  per  il  mese  di  Febbngo  1823,  pagise 
156—162.  Avendo  io  sottocchio  quella  lettera,  ed  anche  una  lettera  Ingleie 
stampata  ncl  Fascicolo  57  del  Harmonicon,  il  mese  di  Settembre  scorso,  pa- 
gine  177,  178,  con  certi  esempj  muaicali;  prendo  la  liberty  di  scrivervi  an' 
altra  volta,  riguordo  a  questa  letters  Ingleie.  Non  badando  troppo  alio  stile  dl 
detta  lettera  Inpilese,—- uno  stile  molto  inesatto,  oscuro  e  confuso,-^o  vi  ri« 
mander6  alia  mia  lettera  del  6  Gennajo  1823 ;  e  di  piu,  aggiunger5>  in  quests 
mia,  alcunc  osservazioni  che  serviranno  in  un  tempo  future  a  mostrare  che  bob 
bisogna  prendcr  come  nuova  ogni  teoria  musicale  detta  nuova  da  qualslvogUt 
scrittore.  II  nostro  Inglese  parla  di  una  teoria  eua  propria,  aecondo  a  cd 
*'  le  corde,  medesime  in  apparenza,  sono,  in  alcuni  casi  da  riferirsi  ad  tma,  ed 
in  altri  a  due  ed  anche  a  tre  suoni  fondamentali,"  &c.  &c.  Che  ai  leggalaiBis 
lettera  del  0  Gennajo  1823,  dove  si  trover^  indicati  gli  autori  IbrestieTi  cbe 
sono  veramente  autori  di  una  tale  e  medesima  teoria  /  Quanto  sarebbe  da  ds 
siderare  che  certi  Teoristi  fossero  un  gran  poco  piu  ieiterati  ed  ittrmii! 
Quanto  ai  ''  suoni  Fondamentali  primarf,  eewndarj  ed  IncidentaH,'*  meBia> 
vati  dal  nostro  Inglese,  bisogna  leggere  i  libri  stampati  di****e,di^^***B, 
e  di  molti  altri,  per  vedere  quanto  sieno  4>rigmaii  le  eeoperU  prtUae  del  naon 
Teorista  milluntatore. 

Forse  dir^  egli  ''  io  non  ho  mai  letto  alcun  libro  forestiere  che  tratta  della 
musioi^non  ne  voglio  ne  leggere  ne  conoscere,  perehi  io  sono  Jnglete,  e  tengo 
in  odio  tutti  quei  scrittori  che  si  chiamano  Francesi,  Allemauni,  Svixzeri, 
Italiani,  etca.'  Se  sia  cosi,  diro  solamentc  con  Quintiliano^  Ipnorantia  prr« 
tendi  non  potest ;  e  con  Fedro ;  Prejudicata  opinio  obruit  judicium. 

Quanto  ai  "  princtpj  non  QQXvci«d\i\2i  ^<&f^pQAxd«ns^\9ktMiiica,  e  chs  si  foiH 
dano  wopn  la  base  m«ie«ma  m  ««l\^  «^^  vkSnoiVMDAV'VF^can^^si^i^s^^ 
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ddla  meoeAniea,  ed  altre  sciense  ;"  Torrei  r^dere  un  raggnaglio  taffimmn^k  t 
ben  ragUnuUa  di  quei  principj,  fatto  dal  nottro  Ingiese  che  De  parla  n  nTJa* 
mente.  Ma,  |iriiDierainente«  Torrei  che  egli  mi  facesae  sapere  perche  una  roaa 
fretca  mi  da  una  aensazione  di£Rsrente  da  quella  ehe  mi  dk  una  cipoUa  am* 
maocata  ?  Perch^  \o  zucchero  e  il  sale,  ovTero  un  ''  plum*middiiigy"  e  un 
"  haggia,"  non  hanno  lo  steaao  sapore  ?  £  finalmente^  die  dinerenia  ri  cone 
tra  la  coda  del  Diavolo  e  un  bicchier  di  '^  biue-ruin  ?" 

Veno  la  met4  del  seoolo  paasato  pareccbj  matematici  foreatieii  trafadcrond 
la  possibility  di  misurare  e  di  paragonar  tra  loro  gli  intenralli  rauaicali  per 
mezzo  di  certe  formole  algebrdche,  &c.,  donde  ri  scopri  cbe  due  intervalli  mu;- 
aioali  qualunque,  sono  tra  loro  come  i  logaritmi  dei  loro  rapporti  costitutiii.* 
Non  mi  maraviglierei  molto  ae  il  sudetto  Ingiese  pretendesse  aver  fatto  ancbcf 

questa  scoperta !  Per  eaempio :  si  eerca  i  rapporti  d^li  intervalli  --',  r-;»  -rr.- 

11  calcolo  si  prende  in  questa  manienu 

Log^tmo    ^=0,954242 

Log.  8=0,903089 

Log.  10=1 ,000000 

Log.  16=1,204119 

Log.  15=1,176091 

9 
Perdo :  Logaritmo— =Log.    9 — log.    8=0,05 1 1 5.^ 

o 

Log.  -— =Log.  10 — ^log.    9=30,045758 

Log.  -^=Log.  16— log.  15=0,0SI8028 

9  10 

Donde  ai  oondiinde  1°^.  log*-^:  log«  -r-:    51153:  45758;  on  rapporto  c&e^ 

impiegando  il  metodo  di  approadmaiione  delle  frazioni  continue^  ritoma  if 

qnello  di  9  a  8. 

9  16 

^*  1^*  IT*  ^*  TT  i :  51153  :  S8098>  rapporto  ehe^  impiegando  lo  itetio 

o  xo 

metodo  d'approssimazione,  riviene  a  quello  di  9  a  5. 

3*>.  Log.  ~  log.  ~  *  45758  :  280S8,  rapporto  che,  impiegando  lo  stesaor 

metodo  d'approssimazione,  riviene  a  qudlo  di  8  a  5. 
Qvvero^  pnsr  mezzo  delle  approssimasioni  piik  rozze,  ai  puo  supponre  log< 

-2-±=:log.  ^  K=  S  log.  r-;^    La  differeusa  0,118  e  tant^  piccola  che  si  pu6 
9  y  15  ,* 

in  oerti  casi  metterla  da  parte. 

Fotrd  scrivervi  un  volume  su  di  questa  materia,  ma  non  voglio  seccarvi 
trappo.  Aggiungero  solamente  cbe  i  musid  e  teoristi  tutti  della  Gran  Bre* 
tagna  credono  sempre  cbe  una  corda  sonora  e  oiftranle  nelia  nut  totaUtA^  pudr 
dividersi  per  vibrarc,  neilo  9U$9q  tempo,  nelle  sue  met^  le  sue  tre  terze,  le  sue 
qnattro  quarte,  etc.  etc ;  benche  una  taJe  vibrasione  compo9ta  e  eontraddUtaria 
in  un  medesimo  corpo,  e  in  un  p^desimo  tempo,  lum  Ha  mai  po$mbUe  ;  oome 
•i  jNotrebbe  fadlmeiite  dimostrare  a  chiunque  abbia  la  menoraa  conosoeDza 
delle  ItBgi  meccaniche  del  meto.  ^£  veramente  singriare  che  questa  doltrina 
ftif'—'W)  e  che  forma  la  base  di  tante  teorie  e  speailazioni  musicali,  sia  stata 
•enpre  rioevuta  come  vera  verissima  in  questo  benedettissimo  paese. 

Cae  Tautore  B.  G.  B.  di  una  lettera  nel  fasdoolo  del  Harmonioon  sopra* 
mentovato  la  quale  tratta  di  '*  wm  nuowi  eUiema  di  notaatione  mtuicale,  mi 
dica  ae  non  ha  mai  vednto  un  oerto  libretto  atampato  in  Franda,  neU'  anno 
1605,  sopra  quella  medesima  materia  ?  Pare  che  ne  abbia  avuto  quaMm  oono» 
acensa !  Come  dice  Cicerone :  aliud  est  oelare,  aliud  tacere. 

Con  tutta  stima  dovuta 

suo  servitore  umilissimo, 

r. 

*  Spiegherd  altrove  cosa  s*iutendc  ilil  rapporttt  coshtnllvo  di  un  Iu^niWa  ^"QftKciiW 
Vol.  XX/r.  k7. 
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Vit'Ajt.1  Kr.7  •;«..  ^  «vA>:tr .' 


E-ERY  human  Wrinz  has,  in  some 
h'»iir«  rrt  hi«  hfc,  bein  oonsciouA  of 
ihit  flr.-imy  half-pi:rp2cxcti  riiOuJ,  in 
vrh:  h  fehaiiowy  aijil  broken  traiti  of 
rr/sr/li-t  on  are  fcuiileiily  caul  up  in 
i.is  rijincl  as  fr-JL'i  a  v.jiil,  and  hover 
arrriHiil  him,  c^nnectiiiii  a  vi-ionary 
pas:  liiih  a  future  still  more  dim  and 
f!uctiiit:n''— of  a  suddtn  n.flax  of  wa- 
veriri;!  iiri:i;:e)»  tr.at  fijir:n/  up  sj>';nyi- 
ntfiU-sly,  hvcm  familiar  to  memory,  yet 
have  W'i  di^cover^Me  rcUtion  to  re^al 
t-xist»rRCfc>,  bat  which,  cjinins  **  like 
shallow-,  so  d'.part,"  >>ctore  he  can 
mark  thtir  fonn  or  r  litioiifc.  There 
are  circumstances  which  predispose  to 
this  visionary  mood  in  the  lull  of  the 
flenses,  and  thit  «^inin^  suspension  of 
the  menul  fjculties  which  we  call  a 
clay-dream,  or,Tulfrarly,  abrownstudy; 
or  in  that  sute  of  quietism  and  sur« 
rt-nder  of  mind  which  has  been  culti- 
vated by  certain  philosophers  and  bv 
relipous  hects,  who  patiently  wait  till 
l^ood  can  be  shown  them,  by  what  they 
cunsidtT  the  direct  oper.itiun  of  divine 
intluenc(.'  breat!imgu[ion  theiracquii-s- 
cx-ni  fipirits.  This  state  of  mind  is 
uiidrrsttHi'l  and  intellipribic ;  but  ihe 
inysticd  impression  I  would  attempt 
to  dL'scrilik*.  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  spon- 
taneous and  inscrutable.  Besides  tnese 
hinjrular  reminidccnt  influenres,  almost 
every  in.in,  esjiecially  if  under  the  ex- 
citation of  strong  and  a{;itatin<;  |)a5i« 
Hions,  but  not  borne  down  by  their 
innncdiate  sway,  has  bL-en  conscious 
of  those  sudden  resistless  flashes  of 
Ifreti-rnatural  perception  which  ore 
calli'd  jiTfstfn/imeHL 

Moralists  and  metaphysicians,  who 
have  systematically  investigated  what 
is  called  the  philosophy  of  mind,  have 
thrown  little  light  on  these  mysteries 
of  our  nature,  which  in  their  unfa- 
thomable depths  depending  on  no  fix- 
ed or  recognisable  principle,  baffle  rc- 
iioarch,  and  seem  too  subtle  to  be  ana* 
))ze<l.  The  reminiscent  impressiona 
to  which  I  refer,  are  something  quite 
distinct  in  their  operation  from  the 
faculty  by  which  we  recover  the  bro- 
ken und  nearly  obliterated  images  im- 
preimed  on  the  memory  in  childhood, 
or  at  bome  very  distant  time.  The 
jinagcfi  of  mati'fial  memory — ^\^  X\\e 
|»liraAo  in  allowable— v\\«c  xYic^j  t\Tv 


ZS'.J^    I '    ' " 


b?  rccewi-1  a:  il! 
ait  1  ;:iptrfec:,  >.-::—;  — ^'-^  t  ^j^- 
c.c^r  ar.d  r.x.J.  lil.  ;■:£  :j  .-.r  ^t 
Lajtrrtain  all  :h=ir  bt-ir.:,:^.  iii  l'-^ 
a  gTta:  distari.^r  cf  lizi^.  zzd  u<-:=  ::• 
nrwrtl  ia  tiiclr  r.r»:  -I-b-  ^zi  ir.szJi 
fresh seis.  Bu:  iz  ih.-se  ZLZzzjiz^ 
e&capet  of  the  sou!.  ^  'J  y^-izzd  cx 
bo^iiidarics  cf  i:s  eiriLIj  ii>:rzi:i, 
to  which  I  alludr.  the  riTil  p::i:rf 
ii.'r.irL:ssion  is  ia  il.-  "^try  £ri:  iiKii*- 
Thikac  iii.a;:e«wh:jh  s;--ir.  :.;  iixr:  izl* 
dcnlv  from  ij*c  **  ab^  ?:-  cz  zLn^z,"  w  II 
no  n;orf  come  on  our  t;  :2-l^  it— z  ?iir 
to  have  ihcir  p:c:'.irc3  LalcL. :  ili*  ''ili 
and  dissolve  ii<u>  the  iirekiin  o:  z  u:ri!i . 
and  before  we  can  c^ark  ihezi,  tLy 
have,  un perceived,  ir.clud  i:;:j  t:;e 
haxe  which  for  ever  hovers  arcoLd 
those  mysterious  boundaries  :La:  «e* 
parate  the  visible  from  the  icviiible. 
Now  the  process  by  which  t:.c  actual 
experiences  of  material  existenaare 
revived  in  the  metnon-,  is  easily  ua- 
derstood— one  link  of  the  electric  chifn 
of  association  is  touched,  a  single  iina^ 
is  recalled,  and 

**  Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  wliat  myriads 


nse 


r»» 


This  proco^s  is  illustrated  with  gm: 
felicity  in  that  tine  scene  in  Guy  .Maa* 
Bering,  where  young  Bertram  uncon- 
sciously standing  once  more  in  the 
centre  of  the  objects  that  first  imprc^s- 
c<l  his  infant  senses,  listens  to  thedil 
ballad  sung  by  the  servant  girl  at  hri 
waiihing  on  the  green  of  £l]aBgovan 
Tower  ;  and  the  same  operation  i> 
even  more  delicately  touched  in  tha: 
scene  in  the  Antiquary,  where  the  okl 
wonian — *'  the  deiid  alive,"  whose  £>- 
culties  are  benumbed  and  nearly  obli- 
terated, ia  momentarily  nmaed  hem 
mental  torpor  by  various  powerful  bat 
intelligible  excitements.  InMrWoris- 
worth's  poem,  **  The  two  April  Monn 
ings,"  sentimental  reminiseebce  kvery 
be&utifiUly  deacribed— 

*<  *  Our  work,*  said  I,  *  was  well  bcfos, 
Then  from  thy  breast  what  thought, 

Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun. 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  ?* 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stopi 

And  fixing  si  ill  his  eye 
\3vQtk.  Uva  eastern  mountain  top» 


■  Yi>n  cloud  «it]i  tlial  Ion);  piirpic  vlul'I, 

UriiiKi  rre*li  iota  tDj  mind. 
A  Any  like  ihii,  whirb  1  l»n  kit 

full  lliirty  jtKtt  bebind. 
'  And  jimt  alioTeTon  slope  of  coin, 

Sucli  caloun  nnd  no  oclier 
WrrF  ill  the  iky,  t1i<it  April  mom, 

Of  tfaia  tbe  very  brother. ' " 


efccliiig  of  timid  uppri^ 
hL-iiaion  wliich  ia  i-vrr  cloulv  allieil  lo 
trdcnt  hope,  tlie  euI  thougtits  which 
■re  liirectly  brou^^hl  from  thoughts  uf 
joy — is  frequently  cxiimiilidctl  tiy  tha 
Mine  t>oet ;  is  in  thoac  vurm  whtri;  a 
Idtct  journeying  in  joyfal  hope,  i!e- 
Iif;htcd  with  all  urouiid  liim.  Kuddcnly 
dteckd  himself,  and  utii-n  t)ic  naturid 
exclama'.iiin — 

"  Ah,  mercy  ["  to  rnynelf  I  cried, 
"  If  Lticy  ihould  lie  d«d  !" 
But  thoite  myaterious  rcmini!<«;neca 
mad  rLvognitiom,  which  start  tuddcii- 
]y  nimii  a  mind  thnl  on  oarth  r;in  hivo 
Uii)  U]>  no  itore  of  kinitreJ  thnu^-liiB 
or  imii;ef ,  look  as  if  ihty  sprung  from 
snutliei-  birlh- place. 

In  the  (Ircamini;  and  fablini;  East, 


Iheu' 


influt 


aL'^'tiuntt.il  fur  by  the  mippowd 
prc-uxisti'iici'  of  the  human  soul,  cn- 
Ltowud  with  tile  remnants  of  fictiUit-a 
reachin;;  hcyond  mortality — "  holding 
larje   itiji-ijurse — looking  btf-irt  and 

Xliii  visionary  helief  is  the  source 
of  inaiiyuf  the  tiiie<tpoL-ticil  syalctus 
And  lc;;i.-nds  of  tho  Eist. 
'■  Ab  Kure  !  a*  IliiidiHi  lejitnda  t«l), 
Wlujii  Millie's  toiiei  the  busom  ijivcll, 
Tbc  former  Keni'H  .of  life  return  ; 
£rr,  Hiiiik  betieatti  ibe  mornini;  star, 
yta  left  our  purjiit  rliinra  nfari 
luniiired  in  mortatfimu  to  maurn." 
Tkough   music  Las    considerable 

Gwci  in  bringinf[  on  this  mental  lial- 
cination,  ii  ttcus  over  the  mind  in 
erery  variety  (tf  eircumsttnccs  in 
which  llic  soul  is  left  in  "  awise  pas- 
•ivciiesB."  In  taxing  for  the  firKt  time 
s  lovely  prosp(«t,  a  fine  original 


.■xiiri 


1  tititciiing  to  an  ■Ul'ctin;; 
piece  of  masic,  how  ofteu  does  tlie 
oreamy,  confuaeil,  jfet  plcaaing  recoU 
lection  of  the  sell-same  strain,  the 
same  atsen)blap[c  of  soul-breathing 
features,  the  identical  landscape,  the 
aaine  balmy  quiet  air,  the  very  rocks, 
skies,  and  trees,  bring  home  tu  our 
boiuius  tlie  lively  feelings  of  a  iu-ent 
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(ust  und  faniilisr,  yet  tiavbig  in  onr 
iDcmory  no  local  habitation  or  name 
that  the  earth  owes !  Nor  are  thcic 
the  onlv  tricks  of  this  kind  which  iha 
mind  plays  itielf,  or  of  which  it  is  tliu 

Eissive  instrumunt.  In  a  first  lamblo 
y  a  strange  sea-hhorc — in  the  church 
of  St  Peters— at  the  summit  of  Monl 
BUnc — in  a  coronation  piocestion — in 
a  theatre — at  a  funeral,  or  a  crowded 
rout — these  impressions  may  still  ru- 
cur : — "Again  laiuin  a  scene  of  which 
1  have  formerly  been  a  witness,  or  in 
which  I  have  been  an  actor."  Tbete 
ideas  may  be  raised  by  objects  the 
most  sublime  or  the  most  homely ; 
but  they  are  never,  I  think,  awski^ntril 
by  the  images  of  vulgar  sensation. 
No  man  has  a  hewililering  wskinf; 
dream  of  a  bccf-slcsk  formerly  eat- 
en, or  a  bottle  of  visionary  Madei- 
ra, eclipsing  in  flavour  L'mdaa  /larti- 
culiir.  For  these  cni;aging  memories 
he  can  duly  render  day  and  date,  the 
name  of  the  tavern,  and  probably  the 
amount  of  the  bill :— they  are  of  tha 
earth,  earthly. 

Tite  power  of  exciting  these  mys- 
tical iiuprc-sions  is  selilom  felt  mom 
strongly  than  on  the  first  gtlnce  of 
some  peculiar  human  fice.  We  meet 
an  entire  ktraiiger,  whose  name  wit 
may  never  have  heard.  His  fe.-itures 
are  quite  familiar  to  a*,  yet  be  re- 
senibtcs  no  one  we  have  ever  known. 
We  r^-co^nlsc  at  once,  in  tlteir  vitry^ 
in^  and  eloquent  expression,  the  ge»> 
tures  of  a  mind  with  which  ours  is 
already  well  ucquainte<l.  llic  lan- 
guage of  his  looks  is  directly  intelli. 
gible— the  toius  of  lii:>  voice  ani  like 
Rome  foigotten  mclixly  which  we  in- 
stantly recall.  \Vc  feil  for  the  iao> 
meiit  an  entire  accordance  of  tastes 
and  feelings  with  this  Ftranger,  and 
have  not  yet  thought  of  bi*  i^aracter 
and  condition  of  life.  Ily  the  time 
these  are  ascertained,  the  hpell  is  pro- 
bably broken — the  shadowy  investi' 
ture  of  imagination  is  blown  a^ide, 
and  the  object  of  our  perptt'sed  atid 
delighleil  riminiscence  sinks  nt  once 
anil  for  ever  into  his  real  worldly  cha- 
racter. Those  with  wliuni  we  are 
Uuily  conversant  are  rarely  the  exci- 
ting causes  of  our  day-dreams,  if  ma- 
terial cause  they  Ivave ;  yet  if  placed 
in  a  novel  situation  with  those  habi- 
tually and  tenderly  dear  to  our  afflic- 
tions, how  often  does  the  tlioughtoo* 
eur,  "  Have  I  not,  in  some  former 
and  Lalf-fcreottvR  lime,  lived  uvet  tlit 
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aame  moments — experienced  the  Mme    liare  been  eonfeiwed  br  men  of  tbe 

sternest  intellect — by  the  soefitic  aud 


Gi^nsitions — enjoyed  the  same  delU 
cious  repose  of  mind?  The  same 
^ccs  ana  verdure  were  aronnd  me ; 
there  was  the  same  insect  hum  ;  the 
brook  sung  the  self-same  melody  i—r 
but  when— or  where?"  Who  can 
trace  those  shadowy  reminiscences^ 
which  one  could  at  times  half  believe 
to  be  indeed  coniured  up  fhnn  some 
jearlier  stage  of  the  soul's  eternal  pro« 
^ess? 

As  strange  and  inexplicable  are 
those  impressions — whether  we  call 
them  sympathy  or  presentiment — which 
9t  first  equally  sudden  and  unac- 
countable, often  assume  a  substantial 
and  permanent  form,  and  have  ever 
after  a  strong  influence  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  individual  by  whom  they 
are  experienced.  Rousseau,  descri- 
bing in  his  own  glowing  language  his 
first  interview  with  Madame  de  War- 
rens, expatiates  on  the  instantaneous 
and  complete  accordance  of  nature, 
the  entire  confidence  and  sympathy, 
with  which  he  was  impressed  on  the 
first  moment  by  one  so  far  removed, 
by  rank,  sex,  years,  and  education, 
from  the  vagrant  boy  who  stood  in 
her  presence.  He  challenges  philoso- 
phy to  explain  this  phenomenon— 
this  mysterious  and  ineradicable  sym- 
pathy with  the  only  human  being 
ivith  whoifi,  according  to  his  own  as* 
scrtion,  his  perverted  mind  ever  moved 
in  unison,  or  reposed  in  confidence. 
Another  instance  of  this  singular  soul- 
attraction  is  afforded  by  a  character 
fhe  most  opposite  that  moral  history 
could  furnish.  Cowper,  the  most 
painfully  shy  and  sensitive  of  men  or 
jpoets  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-creatures, tells  us,  that  he  had  no 

sooner  sat  down  with  the  Unwins,  of    seemed  to  defy  all  worldly,"  and  con- 
whom  the  mother  and  son  became  his  ~ 

/especial  favourites,  than  he  felt  him- 
self at  home— his  mind  and  heart  iq 
their  proper  place — almost  for  the 
^rst  time  m  his  troubled  life.  It  is 
well  known  how  he  ever  afterwards 


the  Christian,  the  hero  and  the  poet— 
by  Bacon  and  Johnson — ^by  persons  of 
tne  moct  dissimilar  character — by  tbe 
most  energetic  of  modem  men,  and  by 
the  highett  genius  of  modem  timet. 
Napoleon's  faith  in  hit  high  destroy, 
his  peculiar  star,  though  a  vague,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  permanent  and 
even  an  influential  b^ef.  And  in  him 
the  presentiment  of  high  fortune  co- 
existed with  much  of  that  fine  lagi-i 
oity  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  oat 
raised  statesmen  and  f^iloaopbert  into 
prophets  and  seers.  If,  as  has  been 
all^];ed,  this  man,  in  all  things  extn- 
ordinary,  was  early  impressed  with  the 
superstition  that  his  brilliant  fortonet 
were  mysteriously  interlinked  with 
those  of  nis  first  Empress,  must  he  not 
latterly  have  felt  that "  the  devil  spoke 
true,"  ss  he  marked  his  star  dedine 
from  the  moment  that  his  own  cold, 
ambitious  vanity  and  heartless  perfidy 
broke  the  spell  r  To  pass  from  Napo- 
leon, in  whose  capacious  mind  super- 
stition so  straneeiy  found  place  with 
the  coldest  and  most  stem  reality, 
there  is  a  recent  instance  of  tangible,  or 
what  we  may  call  embodied  presenti- 
ment,  which,  trivial  as  it  seems,  is  yet, 
from  the  character  and  genius  of  its 
hero,  not  a  little  curious.  It  is  indeed 
an  instance  of  second-sight,  as  genuine, 
and  quite  as  senseless,  as  ever  was  re- 
vealed to  visionary  Uebridean  shep- 
herd, 

'*  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main." 
It  is  related  by  Goethe,  the  first  poet 
of  Germany,  of  himself  in  his  days  of 
youth.  Goethe  was,  be  it  understood, 
the  lover  of  a  certain  blue-eyed  Fre- 
derica,  whose  **  nose  had  a  curve  that 


sequently  all  visionary  care.  From 
her  he  had  just  parted,  and  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  wished  oy  all  the  admirenof 
love  ana  poetry,  that  the  interest  of  his 
vision  had  turned  upon  anythin^ratber 
than  a  inrey  coat  with  gold  laoe !  Had 


clung  to  this  refuge.     The  life  of    he  beheld  Frederica*s  oock-nose  ariie 


Cowper's  friend— the  pious  and  al- 
most romantic  John  Newton  of  Ol« 
ney— affords  some  singular  instances 
pf  the  power  of  sympathy  or  presen- 
timent. 

To  say  that  those  bright,  rapid 
flashes  of  wh^t  appears  prophetic  in- 
telligence, named  ffresentifnent,  are 
produced  by  a  latent  taint  of  su|)ersti- 
iion,  lA  to  elude  tUc  <\uc&i\otu    TUc^ 


from  the  earth  before  him^  **  seen  her 
where  she  had  not  been,  and  doted 
upon  nothing,"  or  next  to  it,  the  whole 
would  have  been  intelligible  in  a  lover 
and  a  mystical  German  poet  The 
poet  may  create  and  regulate  his  own 
fancies  ;  but  the  seer  m^st  look  on 
what  is  presented  to  bim.  So,  says 
Goethe,  "  I  proceeded  ^ong  a  path 
that  leads  to  Druacnhcim^  wbtn  • 
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■tnuigt  vbioD,  which  mait  btve  been 
a  jtrtitnHmeni  suddenly  disturbed  my 
miud.  I  thought  I  saw  my  own  imaee 
mdvancing  towards  me  on  horsebacK. 
The  figure  wore  a  grey  coat  with  gold 
lace,  such  as  I  h^  never  worn.  I 
awoke  from  this  dream,  and  the  vision 
disappeared.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  eight  years  after,  as  I  was  coing 
to  see  Frederica  once  more,  I  found 
myself  in  the  same  road,  dressed  as  I 
had  dreamed,  and  wearing  such  a  coat 
accidentally,  and  without  having  cho« 
sen  it." 

Many  of  these  visible  presentiments 
rest  upon  authority  so  good  as  to  be 
not  a  little  troublesome  to  those  who 
would  explain  them  all  implicitly  on 
natural  principles.  The  well-known 
story  related  of  Or  Donne  by  his  affec- 
tionate biographer,  Isaac  Walton,  very 
easily  admits  of  a  natural  explanation. 
In  France,  Donne,  at  midnight,  saw 
the  vision  of  his  wife,  then  m  £ng« 
land,  pass  across  his  apartment,  car- 
rying in  her  arms  a  dead  infant.  But 
Donne  had  recently  left  his  wife,  un- 
der circumstances  peculiarly  distress- 
ing, and  in  spite  of  tier  earnest  en- 
treaties and  gloomy  forebodings  of  evil 
from  his  absence ;  and  her  supersti- 
tious and  womanly  fears  increasied  his 
natural  apprehensions  for  her  safety : 
he  foresaw  a  very  probable  event. 
But,  embarkine  on  a  fine  morning 
with  a  gay  bridal  party— all  around 
him  joy  and  hope — ^whence  arose  the 
feeling,  the  presentiment  soon  fiitolly 
accompKshed,  which  made  a  pious 
clergyman,  the  father  of  the  patriotic 
Andrew  Marvel,  throw  bock  his  walk- 
ing-stick to  the  land,  exclaiming,  as 
the  boat  left  the  shore,  **  Ho  I  for 
heaven !" 

Stories  of  supernatural  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  friends  at  a  distance, 
are  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  every 
person,  both  from  reading  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  that  the  solemn  presenti- 
ment of  the  most  awful  event  of  life 
is  not  only  frequently  entertained,  but 
very  accurately  verified,  must  have 
been  observed  by  every  attendant  of 
the  dying,  who,  as  they  approach  the 
confines  of  the  invisible  world,  will 
often,  with  inexplicable  exactness,  fix 
the  day  and  hour  of  final  dissolution. 
This  presentiment  of  the  hour  of  death 
is  most  generally  experienced  by  those 
who,  best  prepared  for  their  great 
chai^,  are  calmly  resigned  to  the 
event  of  death  or  life,  and  seldom  by 


tlioaa  whose  agitated  and  feverish 
minds  might  be  prt-sumed  to  realiie 
their  own  diseased  and  imaginary  feere. 
Where  shall  we  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  supernatural  impresiion, 
or  of  this  preternatural  acuteneu  of 
expiring  sense^  if  we  refuse  that  of 
the  poet:— 

**  1  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  bear. 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay; 

I  see  a  hand  3roa  cannot  see. 
Which  beckons  me  away." 

The  story  of  the  requiem  of  Moiart 
is  singular,  as  shewing  the  power  of  a 
gloomy  presentiment  in  reoliaing  it« 
self  in  an  enervated  mind  and  a  de« 
bilitated  frame.  But  there  are  nume» 
rous  instances  of  heroes  and  soldiers, 
men  of  the  greatest  moral  and  p]iyei« 
cal  courage,  who  have  fought  bravely 
in  many  fields,  entering  on  their  last 
battle  with  the  fixed  presentiment  of 
the  death  which  they  certainly  en* 
countered.  Brave  men  have  enter* 
tained  this  foreboding  feeling  for  their 
friends  and  comrades,  and  nave  aeen 
it  strangely  realized.  Our  own  NeU 
son,  who,  to  an  active  and  eneraetie 
mind,  united  a  warm  and  enthusiastic 
temperament,  whose  soul  was  ever 
feelinglv  alive  to  everv  impulse,  had 
not  only  the  avowed  presentiment 
of  death  as  stroxys;  as  that  of  vie* 
tory,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
the  battle-day  of  Trafalgar,  but  ^Pter 
having  kept  the  same  station  watch« 
ing  the  French  fleet  for  many  months 
and  very  closely  for  weeks  and  davs, 
he  entertained  the  firm  persuasum 
that  this  verv  day,  the  anniversary  of 
a  festival  in  his  family  for  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  French,  was  to  be 
the  day  of  action.  The  oombmed 
fieet  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
played  off  and  on  for  nearly  two  yean^ 
moved  at  last  from  Cadis,  and  formed 
in  order  of  battle ;  and,  on  the  day  be 
foresaw.  Nelson  fought,  conqnmd, 
and  fell,  as  his  prophetic  f(^ngs  had 
predict^  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
though  out  of  place,  as  a  proof  of  Uie 
universality  of  this  foreboding  feeling^ 
that  on  this  brave  man's  taking  leave  of 
his  wife  for  the  last  time  previous  to 
his  forming  that  infatuated  attach* 
ment,  which  embittered  his  remain* 
ing  life,  and  sullied  his  public  fame^ 
Lady  Nelson  experienced  that  strong 
impulsive  feelins  of  impending  misv 
fortune,  which  led  her  to  anticipate 
his  death,  but  which  was  interpreted 
to  her  mind  by  an  event  yet  noif 
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paiaftil'--th«  aUenadon  of  liu  a£fl;c-  FrontciMfl»  iMd  not  Uiktn  htm  away  hf 

\jixm%f  and  the  destruction  of  tlieir  do-  force.    At  Jeugth  cbej  prevailed  upon 

mestic  peace.    The  circumstance  ia  bim  to  return  to  Fontaioebleau ;  and  tbe 

noticed  by  Nelson's  biographer,  Mr  l^st  words  he  said  were  to  recommend 

Southey.  his  mistress  to  La  Varenne,  with  orders 

A  remarkable  insUnce  of  present!-  ^  provide  everythlog  she  wanted,  and  to 

ment  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Wolaey,  conduct  her  safely  to  the  house  of  Z*. 

by  his  favourite  and  faithful  attends  «n«^  ^^  ^^o»  1>«  had  chosen  to  confide 

ant.  Cavendish.  The  unfortunate  pre-  the  care  of  a  person  so  dear  to  him." 

late,  when  seiied  with  his  last  fatal  Hct  presentiment  was  reahzed ;  for 

iUness  on  his  journey  to  London,  pre-  *e  died  a  few  days  after  ahe  had 

dieted,  or  prophesied,  his  own  death  at  paited  from  the  King, 

tight  o'clock  of  a  particular  day.  The  ^he  omens  and  forebodings  that 

^lime  struck  as  he  breathed  his  last—  pecc^led  the  murder  of  Henry  IV. 

*nd  hU  attendanu,  remembering  his  hinoself.  are  quite  too  marvellous  to  be 

prediction,  gazed  on  each  other.   The  ®^  ™^ch  weight     The  well-known 

Memoirs  of  Bayard,  written  by  the  ^^^  ^^  ^he  warnings  given  by  those 

Loyal  Servant,  record  a  very  striking  beautiful  little  dogs  whom  this  popu- 

prediction  of  the  death  of  this  illus-  ^^  monarch— who  seemed  endowed 

Uious  knkht  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  ^1  mature  with  the  rare  quality  of  at- 

remarkably  fulfiUed ;  and  SuUy  re-  taching  every  living  thing  that  came 

lates  an  insUnoe  of  a  presentiment  of  »?f  hmn— used  to  fondle  and  plav 

death  experienced  by  the  "  fair  Ga-  ^""»  "  ^^  ^^  those  rehitions  which 

brielle,"  the  beloved  mistress  of  Hen-  imagination  loves  to  entertain  in  de, 

ry  IV.,  which  appears  to  have  even  *P»te  of  reason  and  probabUity.    But 

affected  the  cool,  sensible,  and  faith-  the  grave  narrative  of  Marahal  Bas- 

ful  minister  whom  her  power  over  aompierre,  is  enutled  to  more  atten- 

the  King  had  so  often  vexed.  ^'^"'    ^'  proves  that  Henry,  who  was 

«  The  King,  who  was  not  willing  to  ^ar  superior  to  the  vulgar  superstitions 

incur  the  censure  of  keeping  this  lady  that  influenced  many  of  his  courtiers, 

with  him  during  the  Easter  holidays,  en-  possessed,   with   other    high   mental 

treated  her  to  leave  him  to  spend  them  qualities,  much  of  the  quick  intuitive 

at  Fontainebleau,  and  to  return  herself  perception  inseparable  from  acute  and 

to  Paris.     Madame^e  Beaufort  received  energetic  minds.     Tbe  state  of  this 

Ihis  order  with  tears ;  it  was  still  worse  monarch's  mind  places  the  doctrine  of 

when  they  came  to  part :  Henry,  on  hit  presentiment  in  its  true  and  rational 

side,  more  passionately  fond  than  ever  of  light.     On  the  Af  ay-pole  planted  in 

this  lady,  who  had  already  brought  him  the  court  of  the  Louvre  falling  down 

two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  named  Hen-  from  no  apparent  cause,  a  few  days 

rietta,  did  himself  equal  violence.     He  before  his  assassination,  a  gloomy  con- 

eonducted  her  half-way  to  Paris;  and  versation  arose  among  the  courtiers 

although  they  proposed  only  an  absence  about  this  disastrous  omen. 

of  a  few  days,  yet  they  dreaded  the  mo-  ..  you  are  fools,"  said  Henry,  who 

ment  of  parting,  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  overheard  them,  "  to  amuse  yourselves 

much  longer  time.     Those  who  are    n-  ^-^^  prognostics.      Learn   from   me 

elined  to  give  faith  to  presages,  will  lay  „^^„  \^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^   ^^  ^^ 

K>me  stress  upon  this  relation.  The  two  ^^^^^  ^^^  predictions,  which  arc  vain 

mems  "Td^n  ev^r^lhif   ihf    wid"to  *"^  frivolous.     For    the   last   thirty 

ea^hoa!^ratthL'mLeiTt,somep^^^^  y^*"  all  the  astrologers  and  quacks 

have  pretended  to  find  proof  of  those  have  predicted  every  year  that  I  sdiould 

presages  of  an  inevitable  fate.  ^«  ^»"^/-     I"  1^^  ^^^^  ^^^P  ^  ^o  ac 

•*  Madame  de  Beaufort  spoke  to  the  ^"?"j^  ^^f'  »^  the  presages  that  occur- 

King  as  if  for  tiie  last  time;  she  recom-  '^  >"  the  courpe  of  it,  will  be  re- 

;nended  to  him  her  children,  her  bouse  "marked  and  put  into  histories  ;  an<l 

of  Monceaux,  and  her  domestics ;  the  those  who  predicted  my  death  will  be 

King  listened  to  her,  but  instead  of  com-  thought  great  and  wonderful  persons, 

forting  her,  gave  way  to  a  sympathizing  ^hile  nothing  will   be   said   of  the 

grief.     Again  they  took  leave  of  each  omens  of  preceding  years." 

other,  and  a  secret  emotion  again  drew  It  was  in  this  manner  Henry  re- 

them  to  each  other's  arms.  Henry  would  garded  prediction,  even  while  he  had 

not  so  easily  have  torn  himself  from  her,  a  strong  presentiment  of  his  own  mur- 

if  Che  Marslial  d'Omano,  Ro(vue\ui«,  and  d€r>  and  of  the  manner   of  its  ac- 
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compIiBbQient.  About  tbe  tioie  of  his 
deaui»  be  wan  on  the  ere  of  a  journey 
into  Germany. 

*'  I  don't  know  how  it  it^  Baaaom- 
pierre/'  he  said,  ^  but  I  cannot  per« 
auade  myself  I  am  going  into  Ger- 
many." 

**  Several  times,"  continues  Baasom- 
pierre,  '*  be  said  to  me,  and  to  others 
also,  '  I  think  I  sball  die  soon  ;' "  and 
the  day  before  his  death,  after  the  co« 
ronation  of  the  Queen,  when  he  seem- 
ed in  very  high  spirits,  this  was  re* 
peated  to  Bassompierre,  and  the  Due 
de  Guise. 

"  My  Grod !  sire,"  said  one  of  the 
eourtiers,  **  will  you  never  eease  to 
afflict  us  by  saying  you  will  soon  die? 
These  are  not  good  words  to  utter." 

''  Yet,  though  this  great  and  wise 
King  had  no  superstition,  and  laugh- 
ed at  omens  afld  divinations,"  conti- 
nues the  Marshal,  "  he  not  only,  by 
a  particular  sort  of  inspiration,  fore- 
aaw  his  death,  but  even  the  manner 
of  it,  and  the  place  where  he  should 
be  killed.  He  had  always  the  appre- 
hension of  being  killed  in  bis  caiw 
riage  by  some  melancholy  madman. 
Those  who  rode  with  him  will  testify, 
as  I  can,  to  have  heard  him  say,  that 
there  was  no  place  more  dangerous 
than  that,  to  be  attacked  and  wound- 
ed, and  diat  the  only  men  he  had  to 
beware  of  were  gloomy  madmen ;  for 
no  wise  man  would  undertake  such 
an  action." 

Bassompierre  gives  a  curious  rela- 
tion of  the  prescience  which  the  wretch- 
el  d'Ancre  had  of  his  approaching 
fate.  "  I  wish  by  this  discourse,"  says 
the  Marshal,  "  to  show  how  men,  and 
especially  those  elevated  by  fortune, 
have  inspirations  and  forebodings  of 
their  fall,  but  not  resolution  to  avoid 
it"    But  such  prescience  is  not  more 


wonderful  than  that  he  who  aiimba  a 
high  and  dangeroua  precipice,  ahoald« 
as  he  (opplea  on  the  verge,  fed  his 
head  become  giddv. 

It  would  Bcarcely  be  a  fair  inatanee 
of  pieaentimenft  to  mention  that  Swift, 
a'  man  of  the  moal  unbending  and 
masculine  understanding,  through  his 
whole  life,  foreboded  the  gloomy  and 
furious  madness  in  which  be  ended 
his  days.  To  a  mind  so  acute,  bodily 
complainta,  and  the  obvious  tenden* 
cies  of  a  violent  temper,  might  have 
made  this  appear  no  improbalue  event ; 
but  it  is  more  remarkable  that  the 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  of  a  chaiietarao 
decided  and  thorough-going,  aboold 
have  kept  the  letter  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  his  friend  Gay  in 
England,  in  his  pocket,  unopened  for 
some  days,  from  the  presentiment  that 
it  contained  intelligence  of  some  heavy 
misfortune. 

Many  Christians,  and  indeed  whole 
secta  in  former  and  in  contemnorary 
times,  have  considered  an  influenee 
kindled  to  this,  a  seeming  sponts^ 
neous  impulse  of  the  mind,  the  sod* 
den  obtrusion  of  a  text  of  Scripture 
or  memory  of  a  sacred  promise,  as  a 
mark  or  test  of  true  conversion,  and 
as  the /reji^fi/tniM/ of  salvation*  With- 
out rq;arding  this  belief  more  minute* 
ly,  it  mav  be  received  as  yet  another 
proof  of  tne  universality  of  the  feeling 
of  preternatural  influences  glancing 
back  into  the  dark  abyss  of  time,  or 
forward  into  the  undiscovered  depths 
of  futurity,  of  which  every  man  that 
looks  inward  must  often  have  been 
eonsdoua.  I  would  conclude  my  Day- 
dreams  with  the  adopted  oracular 
counsel  of  Johnson — "  Do  not  wholly 
slight  them,  for  they  may  be  true; 
but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  becaose 
they  may  be  false." 


tao    .  The  Demik-Dm^t/Kwngr.  QDk. 


THB  DBATH-OAT  OF  KOfiKBB.* 

A  80v»  for  the  death-day  of  the  braTe— • 

A  aoDg  of  pride  I    - 
The  vouth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  twordy  hie  bride.f 

lie  went,  with  his  noUe  heart  unworn. 

And  pure,  and  high  ; 
An  eagle  stooping  from  donds  of  mom. 

Only  to  oie  r 

He  went  with  the  lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrill'd  to  the  name  of  his  God  alone. 

And  his  Father-land. 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow. 
Like  a  southon  stream  that  no  frost  hath  net 

To  chain  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  braTe— > 

A  son^  of  pride  I 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  sword,  his  bride. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  his  trumpet^lsya 

To  turn  the  flight. 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after  days. 

Like  a  watch-fire's  light. 

And  a  grief,  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest. 

Midst  all  high  thought. 
And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast. 

With  healing  fraught. 

And  a  name  and  hme  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath. 
Beautiful — ^b^utiful  snd  bright. 

In  life  and  death  2 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave-* 

A  song  of  pride! 
For  him  th^t  went  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  aword,  his  bride ! 

F.  H. 


*  On  reading  ptrt  of  a  letter  from  KdnMr*s  fiither,  addreaaed  to  Mr 
the  tranilator  of  his  works,  in  which  he  speaks  of**  the  death-day  of  hia  son. 
f  See  the  8word-song^  composed  on  tha  momiiig  of  his  death. 
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MT  OLO  BOa  AMI  I. 

"  Kai,  dm  to-dsj,  in;  apod  old  Mam— 

We  eui't  go  ont  to^otj ; 
Look !  thia  long  gheet  must  be  cramm'd  ofer— 
All  thi»— with  word*  u  ibxk.  u  elorer. 

To  go  bf  poit  mvj  1" 

"  And  mttii  it  go  to-dajr  i"—"  Te^,  dr ! 

Melhinlci  you  heud  me  tay  it— 
It'i  of  great  eonteauenoe — tbe  PreM 
Would  wait  in  innnite  dutren 

Should  anyihing  deb;  it." 

"  Bat,  MiitreM !  what  a  rooraiog    %te 

For  winter  V — "  Well,  what  then  ?" 
"  Only  methought  the  warm  nnuhine 
Would  comfort  theee  old  limb*  of  mine." 
"  Pihaw  1  tboe  I've  dropt  my  pen, 

"  And  made  a  blot — It'i  all  7001  ftult. 
You  teaiing  tbiiw  I  I  mih  — — " 
"  What,  MutTCK  ?  If 'twere  mine  to  grant. 
Your  heart  ahould  not  know  wiih  «  want 
Deferr'd  a  minute."—"  Piah  I 

"  Old  coniiing  fox  I  bnt  that  won't  din- 

And  pray,  air !  after  all 
Why  can't  Tou  by  yoaradf  atroll  down. 
As  you  uie<i  oftm,  to  the  town. 

And  nuke  a  mtffniag  call  ?" 

"  Became  thoM  friendi  of  mine  are  gone— 
Their  like  won't  come  again— 

Who  uted  to  save  the  greaiy  platlcra. 

And  other  little  tav'ry  matters. 
For  my  refreabmont  then. 

"  Bcsiilea— I  hale  to  walk  akmo— 

My  eyei  grow  very  dim  ; 
I'm  hard  of  hearing,  too — a  fly 
Might  knock  me  down,  ao  weak  am  I 

In  ev'ry  trembling  limb. 

"  And  now,  vile  cure  make  apart  of  n»— 

Vile  creaturci — bat  laat  week 
Pounced  on  my  back  an  old  fat  ben, 
And  peck'd  me,  till  I  howl'd  again 

At  every  spiufnl  tweak." 

"  Bnt,  MiaterBangerl  whoattack'd 
Her  harmleaa  chtdteiw,  prar?"^ 

"  Well— if  1  did^'twas  all  m  taa— 

Mere  frolic— that  I  throttled  one. 
No  living  aonl  can  aay." 

"  No  fault  of  your»— D'ye  mind,  old  fHe&d ! 

That  Gmue— that  Turkey,  too?" 
"  Why,  aye — but  then  they  n  '  * 


**  Was  it  t(xt  my  iike^  jesterdMj, 

You  flew  «t  ^tie  cdrs  thnwt  K-^ 
"  Yes— rbecauBe  Lis^  fed  the  beast. 
Forsooth— (I  ihouglit  she  did,  at  least,)--^ 
From  your  choice  batterboat" 

**  Oh,  rare ! — and,  when  you  stole  the  ham. 

No  doubt,  'twaa  all  pure  seal    - 
For  my  wronged  interest  made  you  do  it."—* 
<'  Ah,  Mistress !  soitiy  did  I  mJe  it. 

That  sinful  saT^  meal  f 

^'  How  sick  I  was  I-^what  stuff  I  took 

What  solemn  tows  did  utter. 
Never  to  touch  fish*  flesh,  or  fowl. 
Forbidden  thing—"    "  And  ao  yoa  atde 

Next  time,  a  pomud  of  butter.— 

"  Then  you're  so  rude  !»when  peqple  caH, 

And  your  good  kave  outstay. 
You  go  and  stick  yourself  before  'em 
Bolt  upright — (outraging  decorum)— 

To  lieg  they'll  go  away. 

"  Th  tme—4hfy  don't  quite  oomprehoid 

Your  meaninff— but  /  do ; 
And  when  they  call  you  *  civil  creature !' 
And  praise  your  sweet  obliging  nature- 
Ranger  1 — ^I  blndi  for  you—" 

''  Why,  Mistress  I  vnre  Fve  heard  you  say 

'  Good  heavens  l«-I'm  almoat  dead — 
Those  people  staid  so!'  " — **  Come,  no  sneering— 
When  they  were  fabW  out  of  hearing. 
No  matter  what  I  said. 

*'  You're  such  a  jeahms,  envious  thing ! 

You've  ousted  die  poor  cat ; 
And  now,  forsooth !  if  I  but  throw 
The  guinea-fowls  a  crumb  or  so. 

You  take  oflenoe  at  that ; 


"  And  growl,  and  snarl,  and  snap  at ' 

Would  kill  'cm,  if  you  durst. 
It  really  shocks  me,  I  must  own. 
To  think  of  late  your  temper's  grown 
So  crabbed  and  io  curst." 

'^  Bear  with  me.  Mistress  ! — I  was  not 

Alwavs  so  curst  a  creature — 
Perhaps  old  age,  that  on  me  gains 
So  fast,  with  all  its  aches  and  pains. 
Has  something  changed  my  nature, 

''  But  not  mj  heart    I've  served  vou  now' 

These  eighteen  years,  wellnigh-^ 
Borne  all  your  humours — (for  you,  too. 
Mine  hooour'd  Mistress !  have  a  few,)— 
You'll  own  right  lovingly ; 
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«  Shared  ill  your  good  and  evil  days— 

(Much  eyil  have  we  known  1) 
Loved  thoae  vou  loved,  and  moum'd  them  too. 
And  miBt'd  tnem  long,  as  well  as  you ; 

And  now  we're  left  alone, 

<«  I  do  my  beat,  my  very  beat, 

T6  pleaie  and  cheer  you  still ; 
Though  weak  and  weaker  eVry  hour 
Becomes  your  poor  old  servant  s  power 

To  prove  nis  loving  wilL 

«<  But  yet  a  little  longer,  pray. 

Bear  with  me.  Mistress  mine  1 
It  won't  be  long — and  when  I'm  dead, — " 
**  Thou'lt  leave  behind  no  craftier  head 

Than  that  old  pate  of  thine. 

"  Serpent  of  guile !  and  thus  it  is 

You  alwaya  wind  about. 
And  whatsoever  thing  I'm  doing, 
Tho'  leaving  it  were  certain  ruin. 

You're  sure  to  get  me  out. 

"  There !   there !— I've  shut  the  blotting  book^ 

Bid  Honour  bring  my  doak. 
She  understands  your  bark  as  well 
As  if  I  called,  or  rang  the  bdl— 

Peace,  peace,  old  fool  i^you'll  choak. 

"  Well ! — I'm  jual  ready— get  you  gone — 

But  now— ^'ye  mind  me.  Banger ! 
Don't  bark  at  ev^thing  we  meet. 
And  make  a  riot  in  the  street. 

And  get  yourself  in  danger. 

''  And  don't  attack  the  Baker's  dog— 

Nor  snap  and  snarl  at  Beau — 
Kor  hunt  the  cats,  nor  rouse  asain 
The  wrath  of  your  old  friend  the  Hen"— - 

"  Trust  me  for  that— No,  no, . 

'^  Hang  her,  old  toad ! — I'm  no  match  now 

For  thst  audacious  creature, 
I'd  snap  her  head  off,  if  I  could, — 
Old  Hens  sre  prettv  picking,  stew'd — 

Do,  Mistress ! — buy  and  eat  her." 

C. 
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THE  COUNTEY  0AMX9  AND  THI  BAKX  OF  INGLANI>. 


When  the  scheme  for  permitting 
the  Bank  of  England  to  establifih 
branches  through  the  country  was 
promulgated,  we  stated  ourselves  to 
oe  strongly  opposed  to  it ;  our  readers, 
therefore,  need  not  be  informed  that 
we  look  at  the  contest  which  now 
rages  between  the  Country  Banks  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  feelings 
the  very  reverse  of  indifferent.  In 
truth,  a  more  momentous  contest  to 
the  community,  individually  and  coU 
lectively,  to  both  the  poor  and  the 
rich — to  every  class  and  every  calling, 
could  not  well  be  imagined. 

In  the  words  of  Burke,  *'  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  this  age  that  everything 
is  to  be  discussed,  as  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  country  were  to  be  always 
a  subject  rather  of  altercation  than  en« 
joymenu"  Things  are  even  much 
worse  at  present,  than  they  were  in 
his  days.  Not  only  the  constitution, 
but  all  systems,  and  laws,  trade,  cur« 
rency,  property — all  national  and  in- 
dividual possessions,  are  now  matters 
of  fierce  and  endless  discussion  and 
altercation.  No  sooner  is  controversy 
suspended  for  a  moment  by  the  demo- 
lition of  some  old  fabric,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  superb  new  one  in  its  stead, 
than  up  starts  a  political  economist  or 
philosopher,  who  demonstrates  that 
all  is  still  wrong ;  and  in  consequence 
the  work  of  demolition  and  rebuilding 
is  performed  over  again.  In  this  way 
we  continually  go  on,  undoing  to  do, 
and  doing  to  undo ;  pulling  down  to 
erect,  and  erecting  to  pull  down :  no- 
thing is  permanently  settled,  and  no 
man  can  tell  what  will  be  law  on  any 
matter  for  three  years  to  come.  By 
this  we  bring  upon  ourselves,  to  quote 
again  the  same  eloq^uent  statesman — 
**  all  the  evils  of  mconsiKtency  and 
versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  those  of  obstinacy  and  the  blind- 
est prejudice." 

In  the  last  twelve  years  this  system, 
in  its  application  to  one  thing  or  an- 
other, has  brought  upon  the  empire 
almost  every  variety  of  evil  and  suf- 
fering; it  has  kept  it  during  this 
C'od  in  almost  incessant  torture ;  it 
hewed  up  its  every  interest  and 
class,  and  crammed  them  into  the 
crucible  of  experiment ;  and  it  haa 
subjected  it  to  loss,  whicli  may  Uu\^ 
be  pronounced  inoilculalAc^    Sa^fVc^^ 


nothing  of  the  diatresa— putting  oat 
of  sight  tlie  pauperism  and  hunger, 
the  blasted  hopes  and  broken  hearts, 
the  crime  and  outrage — throwing  all 
these  out  of  the  account,  if  this  em- 
pire in  the  first  year  of  peace  had 
given  to  the  leading  political,  trade, 
and  currency  projectors,  one  million 
of  pounds  each,  on  condition  that  they 
should  leave  it  for  ever,  that  tbdr 
schemes  should  never  be  named  or 
acted  upon,  and  that  its  laws  and 
systems  should  remain  in  principle 
unaltered,  it  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  richer  than  it  is  by  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  individual 
property— it  would  have  owed  lex 
than  it  does  of  public  debt  by  many 
millions— and  its  taxes  would  have 
been  some  millions  lower  than  they 
are. 

And  now,  after  having  endured  all 
this,  what  are  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Empire  ?  Things 
in  it  are  more  unsettled  and  more 
the  objects  of  discussion  than  ever. 
It  is  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins 
—of  ruins  produced,  not  by  the  lapse 
of  time  or  unavoidable  accidents, 
but  by  the  labours  of  the  **  architects 
of  ruin,"  in  their  vocation  of  inten- 
tional and  scientific  demolition.  It 
has  the  certainty  before  it,  that  its 
new  systems  have  no  foundation  and 
cannot  stand;  after  being  dragged 
through  this  loss  and  misery,  it  now 
finds  as  the  fruit,  that  first  principles 
are  involved  in  still  deeper  darknea 
and  confusion;  and  that  it  must,^ 
necetiity  have  a  complete  repetition  c£ 
the  destructive  work  of  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding.  It  finds  that  its  bo£> 
ferings  have  filled  the  horizon  only 
with  gloom,  and  clouds,  and  tempests^ 
which  must  have  at  least  some  yean 
duration.  Where  is  the  roan  who  can 
confidently  predict  that  the  new  syt» 
tern  of  trade  will  stand  three  yean 
longer — that  the  existing  system  of 
currency  will  stand  three  years  longer 
^-that  the  constitution  will  remain 
unaltered  three  years  longer — that  the 
constitution  and  laws  generally  will 
be  kept  in  being  three  years  longer? 
There  is  no  such  man  in  existence. 

And  still,  from  all  this,  neither  m* 
lers  nor  subjects  will  gaUier  wisdom. 


]  TAe  C»nlTy  Bunk*  and  Ik*  Bank  <f  Eitgland.  13S- 

enee,  1b  to  diapUjt  prrjiiilice  mid  effect  their  golden  rale ;  mi  woe  to 

kUtT  i  to  be  content  with  well,  the  fiir  fune  of  bitn  who  may  (lu> 

be  bUod  and  b^ted ;  to  enjoy,  lent  frora  their  doctrines !     The  re- 

mbTMe  min;  pulling  down  and  rait  of  the  discuuionaon  thecurrenqr 

dinj;  moBt  not  be  intemipted,  question  it, — this  question  is  buried 

.e  Newipapera  and  Reviews  lack  under  an  overwhelming  mau  of  ig- 

rof  iliKuaston,  andtheMinist^  norance,  prejudice,  anil  error;  all  that 

^alature  be  put  on  short  al-  is  admitted  to  be  knowledge  respect- 

ceofemployment;  thecry  there-  ing  it,  ia  flatly  at  variance  with  evcry- 

I  Tet— Ktemal  change  and  expe-  day  experience.     Com[«red  with  tbia 

I '  knowledge,  trebly  precioui  was  that 

e  Currency  ranks  among  the  ignorance  which  eat  upon  the  land, 

I  to  which  the  ayatem  has  been  until  the  Report  we  have  named  pou- 
d  in  the  greatest  extent,  and  red  upon  the  world  its  eifulgence. 
the  most  calamiuua  consequrn-  From  the  fashionable  currency  doo- 
Evcr  since  the  war  ended,  it  haa  trines,  has  sprung  the  contest  bi^tween 
lie  devoted  victim  of  the  projeo-  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Country 
nd  eKperimentalista.  Itwastnen  Banka.  Before  we  review  them,  wc 
d  that  a  great  change  should  be  must  give  our  readers  some  informa> 
in  it ;  while  this  change  was  in  tioii  totiching  the  character  of  tha 
i  of  completion,  it  was  decided  conibatania,  and  the  great  object  for 
mother  cnange  should  be  made  which  tht^are  contending.    We  will 

while  this  second  change  was  apeak  in  the  first  place  of  the  Country 

irse  of  completion,  it  was  de-  Banks. 

that  a  farther  change  should  be        An  English  Country  Bank — it  la 

in  it.     Id  preparation,  act,  or  only  of  the  English  Banks  that  we 

a  change  of  currency  haa  been  have  to  speak— exists  for  the  foUowa 

lantly  pouring  its  baleful  evils  ing  objects.     1.  To  transact,  as  far  aa 

the  community,  frora  the  first  its  services  may  be  neceasary,  the  pe- 

f  peace  to  the  present  moment,  cuniarv  bnEineas  of  the  community  in 

ig  this  period,  the  currency  has  general.     8.  To   lend   money   to  the 

ven  for  a  single  hour  in  a  fixed  community  in  general.     3.  To  receive 

inent  state ;  and  its  condition  is  money  in  the  shape  of  loan  trom  the 

luite  as  unsettled  as  ever.     The  community  :n   general.     And,  i.  Tb 

Lon  has  been,  in  and  out  of  Par-  contribute  its  portion  to  the  general 

nt,  discussed,  and  discussed,  and  currency  of  the  country.     These,  so 

discussed,  until  discussion  seems  far  as   regards  the  nation,  comply 

ve  utterly  destroyed  all  certain  bend  the  essentials  of  its  business- 
ledge  respecting  it.  The  asaump-         With  respect  to  the  first  object.   If 

and  speculations  of  the  Bullion  an  individual  wish  to  vest  his  money 

:t  chased   plain   every-day  opi-  in  the  funds,  he  has  only  to  carry  it  to 

irom  the  field,  and  were  hailed  the  Bank,  and  the  latter,  through  its 

.tiers  possessing  the  truth  of  Di-  town  connexions,  will  buy  him  stock, 

[Uvelation;  decisive  expt-riment  and  afterwards  receive  tor,  and  pay 

uce  covered  them  in  their  essen-  him  the  interest.  It  will,  in  likemsn> 

irith  refutation;  but  then  it  is  ner,  seUhis  stovk  for  him.  If  he  wish 

dess    when  put   inta   the   icsle  to  send  a  sum  of  money  to  any  part  of 

sttheclosctdictaof  political  eco.  the  kingilom,  he  cannot  send   eov^ 

Its.     The  Ministry,  Parliament,  reigns  or   bank-notes  without  great 

II  conttaisseurs  and  amateurs  of  risk  and  inconvenience:  but  if  he  take 
Dcy,  have  pleilgul  thcmielvL's  to  them  to  the  Bank,  it  will  draw  him  a 

Bssumptiuns  and  speculations ;  bill  for  the  exact  amount  he  wishis 
hey  cannot  deign  to  see  or  hear  to  pay,  which  he  can  transmit  by  let- 
ling  by  which  the  truth  of  the  ter.     If  he  receive  a  good  bill  from  a 

ia  impugned.     Such  a  deceased  distant  part,  or  tjike  one  in  the  counc 

man  said  so  and  so — the  Bullion  of  his  business,  and  need  small  notea 

rt,  the  writers  on  currency,  and  in  exchange  fur  it,  the  Bsnk  will  sup- 

Mlitical  economists,  have    laid  ply  him  with  litem.    If  he  have  a  sum 

this,  that,  and  the  other; — the  of  money  which  he  thinks  is  not  lafe 

at  proof  in  contradiction  ia  be-  in  hia  own   keeping,   the  Bank  will 

notice  ;  thcrcfon;    an   examine-  take  charge  of  it,  and  return  it  at  a 

of  the  real  working  of  tile  cur-  moment,' s  tto\.uc.    \?\iewwK^\».>S!i-, 

u  utterij  luelvw.    This  is  in  ani^»kc\^va'j^A^e■v^\«oa^»L^^».^.^fc  | 
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hooie  drawn  upon  by  the  Bank,  he 
has  only  to  take  his  money  in  proper 
time  to  the  latter,  and  it  will  take  up 
his  bill  in  I^ndoi"  when  due.  This 
applies  to  individuals  who  keep  no 
banking-account.  '  If  a  gentleman, 
merchant,  manuf  jturer,  tradesman, 
or  farmer,  think  g<  xl  to  open  such  an 
account,  he  carrit-  <  his  money  to  Uie 
Bank  daily,  weekl*  >,  or  as  he  pleases, 
in  bills,  notes,  o  whatever  shape  it 
may  bear,  and  th  Bank  returns  it  to 
him,  or  his  ordc'  ■  in  whatever  way 
be  wishes.  The  Bank  honours  his 
cheques,  if  he  draw  them — ^it  supplies 
him  with  notes  if  he  need  them — it 
furnishes  him  with  bills  if  he  want 
them  to  pay  at  home,  or  to  send  to 
any  part  of  the  country — it  makes 
payments  for  him  in  cash  in  London, 
if  necessary — if  he  accept  bills  imva- 
ble  either  at  it,  or  in  I^ndon,  it  takes 
them  up  for  him-— after  taking  to  it 
his  good  bills,  whether  payable  in 
London  or  in  various  other  places,  he 
has  no  farther  trouble  with  them  ;  it 
pays  him  their  amount,  and  obtains 
the  payment  of  them  where  made  pay- 
able—and it  manages  for  him  his  pro- 
perty in  government  securities. 

With  respect  to  the  second  object. 
If  an  individual  wisli  to  borrow  a 
amall  or  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
ahort  period,  the  Bank  will,  almost  at 
a  moment's  notice,  lend  it  to  him  on 
the  joint  personal  security  of  himself 
and  one  or  two  friends :  it  will  do  tliis 
if  he  keep  no  account  with  it.  If  he 
ojpen  an  account,  it  will  at  almost  any 
time  make  him  the  necessary  advance, 
on  such  security  as  we  have  named, 
and  generally  on  merely  his  own  per- 
sonal security.  It  will  lend  him  a 
■urn,  on  the  personal  security  of  him- 
aelf  and  his  friends,  to  remain  con- 
■tantly  in  his  hands ;  which  &um,  if 
he  be  in  a  small  business,  constitutes, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  his  float- 
ing capital,  or  perhaps  nearly  tlic 
whole  of  his  capital  of  all  kinds. 

With  respect  to  the  third  object. 
Any  man,  poor  or  rich,  can  at  any 
time  vest  any  sum  of  money,  not  ])er- 
haps  below  twenty  pounds,  in  tlie 
Bank  at  interest,  with  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  security  is  good, 
that  his  interest  will  be  punctually 
paid,  and  that  he  cair  regain  his  mo- 
ney at  any  time  agreed  on,  without 
the  least  delay  or  trouble. 

With  respect  to  the  fourili  object. 
The  Bank  ktcY«  the  commwmi^  sXroxi^ 
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dantly  supplied  with  drciilatliiK  ma-    i 
dium  of  all  kinds,  whether  needed  for 
use  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  for  trans- 
mission to  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  plain  description  forms,  per- 
haps, the  most  conclusive  proof  wc 
could  ofler,  that  the  English  Country 
Banks  yield  benefits  to  tne  Kmpire  of 
the  most  gigantic  and  invaluable  cha- 
racter. We  will,  however,  add  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  illustration,  to 
show  more  fully  their  worth  to  the 
public. 

To  these  Banks,  putting  London 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  out 
of  the  question,  the  population  hai 
owed  its  ability  to  vest  money  in  go« 
vernment  securities,     hy  giving  this 
ability  generally,  they  make  the  nature 
of  these  securities  generally  known; 
and  they  tlius  enabled  the  country, 
during  the  war,  to  borrow  money  on 
far  more  advantageous  terms  than  it 
otherwise  could  have  done.     In  ad- 
dition to    this,  they  formed  points 
tliroughout  the  nation,  in  which  the 
money  of  all  ranks  and  callings  con- 
centrated, the  moment  it  was  rendered 
idle,  and  from  which  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  it  was  immediately  sent  to  be 
practically  lent  to  government,  and 
thereby  to  keep  at  the  lowest  point  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
taxes.    The  savings  of  the  farmer, 
small  tradesman,  and   labourer,  not 
sufficient  in  separate  amount  for  the 
purchase  of  stock — the  larger  sums  of 
richer  men,  not  wanted  for  immediate 
employment,  or*not  intended  by  tlieir 
owners  to  be  invested  in  the  funJs^ 
poured  into  the  Country  Banks,  and 
tlien  thev  were  to  a  great  extent  pour- 
ed into  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  supply 
at  the  cheapest  rate  the  wants  of  go- 
vernment.    The  sum  lent  the  Banks 
for  a  short  period,  was,  when  called 
in,  replaced  by  some  other  sum  lent 
in  the  same  manner,  and,  in  cons4> 
quencc,  they  were  enabled,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  temporary  loans,  to  keep  an 
immense  aggregate  permanently  em- 
ployed in  stock  and  exchequer  bills. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  Banks,  mo- 
ney would  not  have  been  found  for 
carrying  on  the  war ;  at  any  rate,  go- 
vernment would  have  had  to  bOTOW 
at  an  almost  double  rate  of  interest, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  taxes  woulil 
have  been  at  tliis  moment  many  mil*     i 
lions  more  than  they  arc.  ' 

*tV]&  ^iN\s»9k^^  \likkind,  which  the 


8  of  Exchange  form  a  yery  im- 
it  portion  of  the  circulating  me- 
of  the  Urge  trading  and  mann- 
ing places  in  the  country.  It  is 
ly  necessary  for  us  to  point  to  the 
)eneflts  wliich  they  yield  to  trade 
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"6  drew  from  the  Coantry  Banks    abk  aeenritiei  tooflfer  for  the  DoCea  of 
;  the  war,  may  be  again  nooea*    the  Bank  of  Englgad.     In  truth,  it 

would  be  impoasiMe  to  get  auch  an 
issue  into,  or  even  to  kr^ep  the  present 
issue  in,  drcuktiiO  *  an  id  barter  would 
have  to  be  empioyd  t  o  the  annihila* 
tion  of  an  immeus  p  =  onion  of  manu* 
factures  and  trade  'I  .'he  bill  currency 
is,  uiKHi  the  whole,  >.  the  public,  what- 
anufactures.  A  man  buys  goods,  ever  it  may  be  to  '1  aviduals,  a  more 
lich  he  gives  his  acceptance  at  safe  and  solid  one  i  an  the  bank-note 
'  diree  months,  in  payment :  in  currency ;  and  it  is  V  imost  as  solid  and 
'  he  buys  them  at  two  or  three  safe  as  gold.  It  req  ires  infinitely  leaa 
s'  credit,  for  he  has  not  to  pay  gold  to  stand  on  tl:  n  bank-notes ;  it 
onc^  for  them  until  the  expira^  is  convertible  into  gold  on  demand  ; 
r  this  term.  The  seller,  in  the  the  bills,  to  make  them  generally  ne« 
ance,  receives  what  constitutes  gotiable,  are  commonly  made  payable 
int  promissory  note  of  himself  at  the  Banks  of  London ;  these  Banka 
le  buyer  to  pay  the  amount  at  balance  their  claims  on  each  other, 
d  of  tnc  term ;  he  takes  this  to  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  one  due 
,nk,  which  gives  him  cash  for  it    bill  takes  up  another,  without  the  use 

of  a  single  sovereign  or  bank-note. 
The  bill  currency  forms,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  the  foundation  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  indirectly  it 
anner,  and  in  the  same  week  he  forms  in  a  large  degree  that  of  agricul- 
lem  in  this  manner;  he  there-    ture.  Were  it  destroyed,  no  substitute 

could  be  found  for  it. 

Upon  tlie  Country  Banks,  the  bill« 
currency  depends  almost  wholly  for 
existence.  They  preserve  its  solidity 
nonths.  These  bills  thus  give  and  credit  by  keeping  bad  bills  out  of 
trading  world  the  advantages  of  circulation,  and  a  very  considerable 
;  on  credit,  and  selling  for  ready  part  of  it  is  of  their  own  drawing. 
:  to  them  a  very  large  portion  They  make  the  bills  currency,  by  ac« 
smaller  merchants  and  manu*  cepting  tbem  in  account,  discounting 
>rs  are  indebted  for  the  means  of  them,  forming  a  depot  for  them,  and 
ig  on  business,  and  acquiring  taking  them  up  when  due  in  Londcm. 
?s.  Speaking  generally,  the  acceptors  of 

the  community  at  large  biUs  bills  could  not  make  them  payable  in 
ast  benefits.  In  the  large  tra«  London,  and  the  drawers  could  make 
nd  manufacturing  places,  they    no  use  of  them  without  these  Banks. 

The  destruction  of  the  latter  would  bo 
the  destruction  of  the  bill  currency. 

These  Banks  yield  the  greatest  be« 

nefits  to  the  mercantile,  manufactu* 

it  is  paid  endorses  it,  and  thus    ring,  and  trading  classes  particularly, 

himself  liable  for  its  amount,    and  to  the  nation  generally,  by  the 

le  pays  it  away ;  and,  perhaps,    advances  they  make  to  thoae  who  keep 

it  lias  been  a  week  in  circula-    accounts  with  them.     If  a  man  in 

:  receives  endorsements  which    business  cannot  get  in  his  accounts,  or 

it  as  safe  money  as  gold.    If    buy  beyond  bis  capital,  or  be  unable 

lid   not    circulate,  bank-notes    to  sell  acconling  to  his  expectations, 

have  to  circulate  instead,  for    or  have  bills  he  has  taken  dishonoured, 

out  of  the  question,  and  the    or  be  unable  to  provide  for  his  own  ac« 

itc  issue  of  bank-notes  would     ceptances, — if,  from  causes  like  theae, 

times  greater  than  it  is.    To     he  have  not  money  to  meet  his  en- 

inch  an  issue  convertible  into     gagements,  he  has  only  to  ask,  and  the 

mltl  be  an  utter  impossibility,     Bank  lends  him  sufficient,  and  there* 

case  of  panic,  it  would  over-     by  saves  him  not  only  from  loss  and 

the  country  with  ruin,  as  thi;     inconvenience,    but    very  frenuently 

y  Banks  would  liavc  no  avaiU     from  utter  ruin.     If  he  see  that  by 


deducting  the  discount.    The 

therefore,  in  effect  sells   for 

money,  while  the  buyer  in  effect 

m 'credit.   A  man  buys  goods  in 


~^ — —  ^ 

-actically  buys  them  on  credit, 
lis  them  for  ready  money ;  con- 
tly,  he  has  tlie  money  to  play 
I  additional  capital  for  two  or 


te  as  money  in  the  same  way  as 

lotes  and  silver  circulate.     A 

»es  from  hand  to  hand  in  dis- 

of  debts ;   each  individual  to 
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making  a  Lii^e  purchase  cyf  goods  he  htly,  to  repay  the  principal  when 
could  realize  a  large  profit,  the  Bank  wanted,  ana  nrequently  to  pay  the 
will  lend  him  noney  to  make  it,  if  his  principal  at  all.    Although  Saringi' 
own  capital  wi'l  not  enable  him  to  do  Banks   now  do    what    the  Coantrr 
80.    The  banking  uccount  enables  the  Banks  then  did,  in  the  poor  man's  fal 
smaller  traders  to  do  double  the  busi-  vour,  they  go  no  farther.    To  farmers, 
ness  they  would  be  able  to  do  without  tradesmen,  &c.  &c.  the  latter  offer  tlie 
it,  in  addition  to  the  protection  it  af-  only  safe  means  of  immediately  in- 
fords  them.     In  respect  merely  of  en-  vesting  sums  of  money  for  a  short  pe- 
abling  men  in  business  to  make  their  riod,  until  a  suitable  permanent  in- 
payments regularly,  and    protecting  yestment  can  be  found ;  and  they  often 
them  from  loss  of  credit,  arrest,  and  form  the  only  safe  means  by  which 
bankruptcy,  tlic  Country  Banks  yield  money  can  be  employed.  These  Coon- 
immense  benefits  to  the  community  try  Banks,  by  forming  a  market  for 
at  large.     Very  many  of  the  small  capital,  render  the  general  capital  of 
traders  owe  their  ability  to  carry  on  the  country  far  more  productive  of 
business  solely  to  the  banking  account ;  profit  than  it  otherwise  could  be ;  and 
many  of  them  could  not  even  com-  they  enable  it  to  do  perhaps  three  times 
mence  without  it.  the  business  that  it  otnerwise  could 
It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  do.    They  call  to  them  all  loose  capi- 
fanner,  when  he  can  obtain  a  loan  tal  the  moment  it  is  rendered  idle,  and 
from  the  Bank  to  enable  him  to  hold  provide  it  with  employment.    They 
his  produce,  if  he  cannot  sell  it  save  act    as   agents    between   the  lender 
at  losing  prices ;  or  to  pay  his  rent,  and  borrower ;  when  without  them, 
wages,  &c.  when  from  bad  markets,  the  former  could  make  nothing  of  his 
or  any  unforeseen  cause,  he  has  not  money,  and  the  latter  would  suffer 
money  of  his  own  for  the  purpose.   It  grievously  from  the  want  of  it    It  is 
is  of  very  great  advantage  to  botli  wholly  owing  to  them  that  the  rate  of 


landlords  and  farmers,  when  the  for- 
mer can  obtain  temporary  loans  from 
the  Banks,  to  enable  them  to  extend 
tlie  time  for  the  payment  of  rents  in 
seasons  of  agricultural  suflering. 

In  spite  of  all  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  the  Country  Banks 
for  producing  fluctuations  of  prices, 
our  conviction  is,  that  these  Banks 
operate  more  powerfully  than  any- 
thing in  the  country  to  prevent  forced 
sales  of  all  kinds,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
serve equality  of  prices.  Of  this, 
more  bctbre  we  conclude. 

What  we  have  said  will  show  how 
far  commerce,  manufactures,  trade,  and 
agriculture,  are  based  upon  the  Coun- 
try Banks,  and  what  irretrievable  ruin 
would  be  produced  among  them,  should 
these  Banks  be  destroyed. 

Before  those  invaluable  institutions, 
the  Banks  for  Savings,  were  known, 
it  was  of  vast  bcnetit  to  the  poor  man. 


interest  is  so  low  amidst  the  trading 
classes  generally ;  they  enable  the  less 
rich  borrowers  to  borrow  at  a  low  rate, 
instead  of  having  to  pay  a  ruinous  bo- 
nus or  annuity,  and  they  enable  the 
lenders  to  make  aa  much  annual  pro* 
fit  from  a  low  rate  of  interest,  by  na- 
ving  their  money  constantly  and  safdy 
employed,  as  they  otherwise  would  do 
from  a  very  high  rate,  when  they  would 
often  have  their  money  idle,  and  not 
seldom  lose  it,  partly  or  whoUy. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible' for  the 
Country  Banks  to  benefit  commerce, 
manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
as  they  do,  without  yielding  the  great- 
est benefits  to  the  working  classes  ge- 
nerally. No  part  of  the  community 
reaps  greater  benefit  from  them  than 
these  classes.  When  the  roaster  is 
straitened,  they  enable  him  to  keep 
his  workmen  employed  ;  when  things 
go  well  with  him,  they  continually 


that  he  could  at  once  vest  the  fruit  of    supply  him  witli  the  means  of  em- 


his  industry  and  frugality  in  the  Coun- 
try Bank,  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  it  would  be  safe,  that  he  should 
receive  his  interest  punctually,  and 
that  he  should  always  have  the  prin- 
cipal at  oouimand,  instead  of  being 
coni])cllcd  either  to  keep  it  by  him,  in 
insecurity  and  idleness,  or  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  some  needy  indivi- 
thiul,  unable  to  pa\  t\\o  \utvtc*t  tc?>v- 


ploying  additional  workmen  ;  the? 
wi(ien  the  demand  for  labour,  anu 
support  wages.  The  innumerable  arti- 
sans, mechanics,  and  labourers,  who 
leave  their  servitude  and  enter  into 
business  as  masters,  arc,  in  one  way 
or  another,  mainly  indebtetl  to  the 
Country  B.inks  ior  the  means  both  of 
doing  M),  and  of  afterwards  risinp  to 
ros\>cctability    and    opulence.     ^'lTV 
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maxkj  of  the  leading  men  in  the  mer- 
Cftntile,  manufacturing,  and  tradinp^ 
world,  began  life  wiUi  nothing,  and 
owe  what  they  posseKs,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  to  the  ajd  they  rcceiTed  from 
the  Banks  when  they  commenced, 
when  they  were  embarrassed  by  lotoses, 
and  when  they  were  enriching  thim- 
aelvea  by  fortunate  speculations — in 
their  poverty,  and  in  their  riches,  in 
their  adversity,  and  in  their  prospe- 
rity. 

It  would  be  an  ea^ty  matter  to  point 
out  various  other  advaiitap;es  which 
these  Banks  yield  to  the  community, 
but  we  have  said  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  That  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of  esta- 
blishments which  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly tried,  which,  in  their  working, 
are  before  the  eyett  of  all,  and  from 
which  sucli  a  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity daily  profit  bo  directly  and  great- 
ly, is  a  matter  alike  astonishing  and 
liiBlieting.  Such  a  necessity,  however, 
exists,  and  it  proves  to  what  a  deplo- 
rable and  portentous  extreme  public 
delusiou  and  infatuation  may  be  car- 
ried. 

What  wc  have  said  will  convince 
■ober  reflecting  men— and  to  such  alone 
we  address  ourselves — that  the  de- 
struction of  these  Banks  would  be  al- 
most the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befall  the  empire  ;  it  will  convince 
them,  further,  that  to  weaken  and 
cripple  tliem,  would  bring  on  the  em- 
pire grievous  evils. 

In  consequence  of  what  took  place 
in  the  memorable  days  of  the  panic, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  clothed  with 


the  power  of  establishing  Braneh 
Banks  throughout  the  country.  The 
Country  Banks  aver  that  its  actual 
and  contemplated  exercise  of  this 
power  will  immediately  weaken  and 
cripple  them  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner, and  nitimately  ruin  them.  Hence 
the  contest,  which  is  simply— the 
Bank  of  Luudand  intends  to  establish 
Branch  Banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Country  Banks  wish  to 
prevent  it. 

To  the  community,  which  has  sn 
infinitely  heavier  stake  in  the  contest 
than  cither  of  the  beliijerents,  a  grave 
examination  of  the  averments  of  the 
Country  Banks  U  a  matter  of  para«  ' 
mount  necessity.  Putting  public  pros- 
|)erity  entirely  out  of  siglit,  if  these 
averments  be  true,  it  is  demonstrable^ 
that  to  suppress  the  Branch  Banks  is 
the  sacre(l  duty  of  both  government 
and  i)eople,  an  the  means  of  protecting 
the  empire  from  the  most  fatal  inju- 
ries. 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  first  plaee« 
that  a  Branch  Bank  has  various  great 
advanta;;es  over  a  Country  Bank, 
which  it  derives  from  the  privileges 
granted  to  its  parent  by  government. 
The  truth  of  this  is  above  question, 
and  we  must  now  examine  tnese  ad- 
vantages. One  is,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land pays  its  stamp-duty  on  bills  hj 
annual  composition,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Branch  obtains  stamps  at 
a  far  cheaper  rate  than  the  Country 
Bauk.  Some  of  the  Country  Banlu 
have  put  forth  a  memorial,  from  which 
it  appears  that 


A  circulation  of  L.  10,000  in 
Bilh  of  Kxchan;;i*  i:)sn«>il  by 
Branch  Baalui,  nf 

Will  subject  the  Bank  of 

Kn;*land  |ht  annum  to  a 

rompirwition  of 

While  other  Bankpr*  would 
pay  per  annum  in  Stamp 
Duty. 

Lu  20  each 

L.a» 

L.60O     0     0 

3f> 

3.> 

.577   15     6 

.50 

35 

433     6     8 

100 

3.5 

303     6     R 

200 

.3.'> 

J95     0     0 

300 

3.> 

141    8  10 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Branch 
draws  its  bills  on  unstamped  paper, 
while  the  Country  Kank  is  comiK'Hed 
to  use  stamps.  Here,  therefore,  are 
the  means  for  enabling  the  former  to 
gain  from  the  latter  a  very  valuable 
part  of  its  business.  The  Branch  can 
draw  bills  on  terras  which  would  yield 
it  a  large  profit,  but  which  would 
subject  the  Country  Bank  to  a  heavy 
Vot,  XXII. 


loss.  The  manner  in  which  the  re« 
venue  is  here  implicated,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  enlarge  on  it. 

A  Country  Bank  derives  great  bsno- 
fit  from  its  agency,  in  receiving  the 
dividends  of  the  stock,  &c.  Those 
for  whom  it  acts,  accept  its  own  notes 
in  ^ymem ;  aud  xVit^^  ^tc^vo:^  tnR^ 

nil  of    ipv:0^\c,  TVvA  Vti  >0>MW^Wk^  "^ 
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live  in  a  greater  or  tmaller  degree  on 
the  dividends,  and  who  therefore  draw 
fh>m  it  Uie  latter  in  its  notes  in  the 
way  of  running  account,  or  keep  the 
chief  part  of  the  notes  they  receive  for 
a  considerable  time  in  tneir  hands. 
The  receiving  of  the  dividend*  enables 
the  Bank  to  make  a  cash  payment  to 
its  London  house,  without  the  cost 
and  loss  of  time  of  remitting — it  throws 
into  its  hands  for  a  time  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  which  it  pays 
little  or  no  interest — and  it  forms  a 
▼fluable  means  for  getting  its  notes 
into  circulation. 

The  Branch,  by  means  of  its  parent, 
can  pay  the  dividends,  without  putting 
the  owners  of  stock  to  the  expense  of 
power  of  attorney,  &c. ;  it  is  practi- 
cally guaranteed  from  failure  oy  go- 
Tcmment,  therefore  its  notes  are  more 
•afe  than  those  of  the  Country  Banks ; 
it  oonseouentlv  is  able  to  take  all  bu- 
ainess  of  this  kind  from  the  latter. 

The  dislike  to  Bank  of  England 
notes  which  exists  in  places  where 
Branches  have  been  established,  arises 
from  the  novelty,  and  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  speedily  give  way  to 
preference.  The  Branch  is  practically 
ensured  fVom  failure ;  the  CountryBanx 
is  not :  the  notes  of  the  Brancn  will 
be  readily  accepted  in  every  part  of 
the  country;  those  of  the  Country 
Bank  can  only  be  paid  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood :  the  Branch  is  pro- 
tected from  run ;  the  Country  Bank  is 
not :  the  Branch,  by  its  regulations,  in 
effect  refuses  to  take  the  notes  of  the 
Country  Banks :  the  latter  cannot  re- 
taliate. From  all  this,  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  Encland  must  inevitably 
drive  those  of  the  Country  Banks  sl- 
most  wholly  out  of  circulation.  When 
this  shall  take  place,  the  Branch  will 
practically  have  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing its  notes  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  while  the  Country  Bank  will 
be  practically  prohibitea  from  issuing 
its  own  notes. 

Those  who  may  have  sums  which 
they  wish  to  place  in  safety,  for  a 
short  period,  without  any  regard  to  in- 
terest, will  always  prefer  the  Branch ; 
and  from  this,  the  latter  will  do  the 
Country  Bank  very  great  injury. 

In  discounting,  the  Branch  has  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  Coun- 
try Bank.  Putting  a  little  coin  out  of 
sight,  it  directly,  or  indirectly,  pays 
everything  with  ita  own  notca*.  i£  \i 
draw  bills  om  London^  \l  UkwaMs^ 
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up  with  its  own  noCet ;  if  it  take  np 
bula  on  London  for  ita  coMUxaat,  it 
does  so  with  ita  own  notea.  The 
Country  Bank  can  only  nae  ita  notes  to 
a  very  small  extent  in  making  ita  pay- 
ments :  it  must  take  up  in  London  us 
own  bills,  and  those  of  ita  coatomer^ 
with  what  is  the  aaroe  to  it  as  gold. 
The  Branch  charges  no  commisskni 
on  discounts,  the  Country  Bank  must 
therefore  lose  this  part  of'^ita  bnauicss, 
or  sacrifice,  in  reduced  rate  or  com- 
mission, a  necessary  portion  of  its  pro- 
fits. If  the  Brancn  will  not  make  di- 
rect advances,  it  will  make  indirrct 
ones  to  the  rich  to  any  amount,  in  the 
shape  of  discounting ;  and  it  offin 
sufficient  indnoementa  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  gain  the  acoounta  of  the 
richest  houses  from  the  Country  Bank. 

Here  there  is  a  corporation  esta- 
blishing Banks  throughout  the  nation 
in  opposition  to  the  Country  ones. 
These  Banks  enter  the  field,  not  oa 
equal  terms,  but  armed  by  Govera- 
ment  with  exclusive  powers  and  ya* 
vileges,  which  the  othera  are  prohibi- 
ted by  Government  from  acquiring. 
They  can  offer  every  inducement  for 
drawing  to  them  buainesa  which  the 
Country  Banks  can  ofi^,  and,  in  sd- 
dition,  they  can  hold  out  various  at- 
tractive ones,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  held  out  by  the  othera.  Tbey  csa 
offer  temptations  sufficient  to  draw  the 
best  business  from,  and  they  can  do 
business  on  terms  that  would  be  rain- 
ous  to,  the  Country  Banks.  If  they 
have  not  yet  adopted  a  aystem  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  moat  of  their  esdu- 
sive  advantages,  they  have  the  power 
to  do  so  at  any  time,  and  they  have 
Interest  continuaUy  urging  them  to  it 
The  system  they  at  present  fUUow 
must  inevitably  weaken  and  injure  the 
Country  Banks  to  an  immenae  extent, 
by  driving  their  notea  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  taking  from  them  their  best 
business. 

If  the  Ministry  and  legislature  had 
wished  to  adopt  Uie  most  efiectoal  plan 
for  crippling  and  ultimately  miniog 
the  Country  Banks,  abort  of  direct  W- 
gal  enactment,  they  would  have  ar- 
gued, that,  as  in  trade,  so  in  bankinff, 
to  create  a  set  of  Opposition  Busks  able 
to  offer  goods  of  quality  which  tbe 
Country  Banks  could  not  equal,  and 
to  sell  at  prices  which  the  Countrr 
Banks  could  not  accept,  would  infalli- 
bly reaUxc  their  wiah ;  and  they  wonld 
\aif%  ^KRA  wk^^DA^  VdMa  done.    They 
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.  in  truth,  created  «  tet  of  Owio- 
I  Banks  able  to  do  lo,  and  whick 
loing  ao.  When  we  look  at  the 
Mtitutional  and  flagrant  injustice 
is  towards  the  Country  Banks, 
It  the  destructive  effects  it  must 
on  the  interests  of  the  communi- 
e  are  astonished,  that  folly  could 
und  to  conceive  it,  that  audacity 
;  be  ibund  to  attempt  it,  and  that 
ness  and  credulity  could  be  found 
ider  it  successful, 
e  manner  in  which  the  Country 
'M  submitted  to  it,  renders  them 
ving  of  little  commiseration,  and 
lall  say  nothing  in  their  favour^ 
ly  to  serve  them  alone.  Had  they 
n  for  themselves  with  the  same 
less  with  which  we,  who  had  no- 
to'do  with  them  whatever,  spoke 
lem,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  at 
moment  have  had  any  Branch 
s  to  contend  with.   At  any  rate« 

would  have  discharged — what 
did  not  discharge — their  duty  to 
■elves  and  their  country.  We 
now  speak  solely  for  the  sake  of 
nnmunity.  From  what  we  have 
ly  stated,  our  readers  will  be  able 
ce  many  of  the  evils  which  this 
mingand  crippling  of  these  Banks 
iring  upon  the  nation ;  but  we 
nevertheless  point  out  in  detail 
>llowing. 

s  benefits  which  these  Banks  yield 
a;e  opulent  houses,  and  to  wealthy 
^uals,  are  of  comparatively  smaU 
.  They  draw  their  immense  pub- 
nrth  from  the  benefits  they  yield 
(  middling  and  small  merchants, 
fiicturers,  and  tradesmen— to  the 
le  classes  generally.  They  con« 
«,  far  more  than  anything  in  our 
0,  to  the  protection,  assistance, 
icrease  of  tnese  classes.  Without 

commerce,  manu&ctures,  and 
would,  of^neoessity,  be  to  a  great 
t  engrossed  by  capitalists.  The 
stion,  putting  out  of  sight  a  few 
'  largest  cities  and  towns,  would 
t  of  poor  and  rich,  and  would 
It  almost  a  blank  in  the  place  of 
classes,  which  comprehend  so 
a  portion  of  the  power,  wealth, 
irtue  of  the  empire.  This  is  the 
n  aU  countries  where  there  are 
mks,  and  our  conviction  is,  that 
at  them  it  would  be  so  in  this, 
g  London,  and  two  or  three  other 
places  out  of  the  question,  the 
«  elaases  of  this  country  to  a  very 
extent  exist,  ai  middle  classes,  • 


through  the  Banks ;  without  the  direct 
and  indirect  aid  they  receive  Irom  the 
latter,  they  would  at  once  sink  into 
the  lower  classes,  and  they  could  not 
be  replaced. 

Of  course,  nothing  but  interest  in* 
duces  the  Banks  to  render  this  aid  to 
the  middling  and  small  traders  and 
manufacturers ;  and  this  interest  is 
created  mainly  by  their  notes.  The 
man  of  good  capital  and  large  busineaa 
can  ofier  the  Bank  undeniable  secu- 
rity, and  an  account  which  will  yield 
it  a  handsome  annual  sum  in  charges 
of  management,  and  frequentlv  place 
a  large  luilance  in  its  hands ;  ne  can 
ofier  it  suflSdent  temptations  to  open 
an  account  vnth,  and  make  advaocet 
to  him,  exclusively  of  the  circulatioii 
of  notes.  The  caae  is  wholly  difi^« 
ent  with  the  man  of  little  capital  and 
business :  his  security  is  prccarioos. 
and  his  returns  are  too  triflmg  to  yidd  / 
commission,  &c.  to  cover  the  risk.  The 
main  temptation  he  can  ofi^  is,  he 
can  put  more  notes  into  circulation 
than  the  rich  merchant  or  tradesman, 
who  has  twenty  times  his  capital  and 
returns.  Men  of  large  capital  and 
trade,  excepting  manufacturers,  put 
comparatively  kw  notes  into  circula- 
tion. They  do  their  business  princi* 
pally  with  bills ;  and  if  they  pay  notes, 
they  commonly  pay  them  to  those 
who  immediatdy  return  them  to  the 
Bank.  But  the  middling  and  small 
manufacturers — the  bricklayers,  car- 

S enters,  butchers,  butter  and  bacon 
ealers,  shoemakers,  cattle-jobbers, 
&c.  &c.— want  the  money  they  obtain 
from  the  Banks  chiefly  tor  wages,  or 
to  pay  for  produce  they  buy  of  coun- 
try people ;  they  therefore  want  it 
in  notes,  which  tliey  keep  incessantly 
throwing  into  circulation.  They  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  Bank  is 
enabled  to  get  out,  and  keep  out,  ita 
paper;  therefore,  it  discounts  for  them, 
opens  accounts  with  them,  and  makes 
them  advances. 

From  the  circulation  of  notes  crea* 
ted  by  the  middling  and  small^traders, 
the  Bank  draws  a  large  part  of  its 
ability  for  making  advances  to  mer- 
chants and  its  rich  customers,  to  whom 
a  loan  iu  notes  would  be  worthlen, 
and  who  can  only  use  what  is  the 
same  to  it  as  gold.  If  a  Bank  have 
notes  to  the  amount  of  Li.  50,000  con- 
stantly in  circulation,  it  haa  not  mere- 
ly lent  them  at  interest ;  it  has,  by 
^■■counting;  and  in  aocauni)  TaaoMn^ 
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bills,  the  notes  of  other  fianks^  6tc. 
for  nesrly  the  whole.  By  the  iraue 
of  these  notes,  which  only  cost  it  a 
trifle  for  paper,  stamps,  and  engravinfif, 
it  ohtainn,  perhaps,  L.iO,000  in  bills 
and  cash,  which  it  retains  as  long  as 
the  notes  are  out,  and  employs  in 
making  loans  to  its  more  opulent 
customers,  in  taking  up  its  own  bills 
and  those  of  its  connexions,  &c.  The 
Bank,  by  the  issue  of  these  notes,  in 
the  first  place,  obtains  annually  the 
interest  of  L.50..000,  which  it  other- 
wise would  not  obtain  ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  possesses  the  means  of  assist- 
ing the  merchants  and  large  trades- 
men, who  can  only  use  bilU,  or  what 
is  the  same  to  it  as  {zold,  to  the  extent 
ni  L.40,000,  which  it  otherwise  would 
not  possess ;  in  the  third  place,  it  ac- 
quires the  power  of  advancing  to  its 
costomers  generally  to  the  extent  of 
perhaps  L. 70,000,  which  it  otherwise 
would  not  acquire ;  and  in  the  fourth 
place,  it  receives  a  large  sum  annually 
m  commissions,  &c.,  which  it  other- 
wise would  not  receive. 

Let  the  Branch  drive  the  notes  of 
the  Country  Bank  out  of  circulation, 
by  forcing  them  back  with  its  own  as 
soon  as  wey  are  issued ;  and  it  will 
cat  off  almost  wholly  the  aid  which 
the  middling  and  small  manufactu- 
rers and  traders  receive  from  the  Coun- 
try Bank  ;*  in  addition  to  this,  it  will 
cut  off  much  of  the  aid  which  the  lat- 
ter renders  to  merchants,  and  the  more 
wealthy  manufacturers  and  tradesmen. 
In  such  a  case  as  we  have  stated,  the 
Country  Bank  will  have  probably  more 
than  L.70,000  taken  from  its  means 
for  assisting  its  customers  generally. 
Excluding  the  bills  it  may  draw,  it 
will  have  nothing  to  lend  save  capital 
of  its  own,  which  is  the  same  to  it  as 
sovereigns,  and  sums  borrowed,  which 
are  the  same  to  it  as  sovereigns,  and 
for  which  it  pays  interest. 

A  country  market- town,  which  has 
little  trade  beyond  what  is  created  by 
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|he  neighbouring  farmets,  will  not 
supply  business  to  support  a  Bank,  if 
the  notes  be  extinguished.    In  sach 
towns  the  Bank  has  to  depend  chiefly 
on  the  agricultural  population,  and  it 
can  gain  very  little  in  the  shape  of 
comniisMon  and  discount.     The  capl* 
tal  as  well  as  profits  of  men  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  continually  panes 
and  repasses  through  the  Bank ;  and 
in  consequence  large  yearly  returns  are 
formed.   But  the  profits  only  of  lan<l« 
owners  and  farmers  pass  through  it ; 
and  in  consequence,  no  yearly  rtrtums 
of  moment  are  formed,  except  by  the 
accounts  of  a  very  few  of  the  rich  land- 
owners. If  a  pretty  large  farmer  keqi 
a  Banking  account,  his  yearly  returns 
in  it  probably  fall  considerably  short 
of  L.IOOO.    Scarcely  any  bills  circu- 
late amidst  farmers,  therefore  there  is 
little  discounting  or  bill-drawing  for 
the  Bank.  But  the  circulation  of  notes 
is    far    betttr    in    proportion   to  its 
amount  amidst  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, than  in  trading  places.   Farm- 
ers and  village  tradesmen,  from  living 
at  a  distance  from  Banks  and  towns, 
keep  notes  a  considerable  time  in  their 
hands.    The  notes,  on  being  received 
from  the  Bank,  are  taken  some  miles 
from  home ;  they  are  then  put  slowly 
into  circulation ;  they  circulate  very 
slowly  ;  and  they  have  some  distance 
to  travel  before  they  reach  home.    In 
consequence,  notes  thus  issued  keep 
out  much  longer  than  those  issued  in 
large  trading  places. 

The  Bank,  therefore,  in  such  a 
town,  draws  its  profits  chiefly  from 
the  circulation  of  notes ;  without  this 
circulation,  it  could  not  find  profits  to 
keep  it  in  existence.  If  the  Branch 
Banks  extinguish  the  notes  of  the 
Country  ones,  a  vast  \ajtt  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  must  be  deprived 
of  Banks  altogether. 

Wc  arc  not  saying  that  the  sup- 
pression  of  their  notes  vrould  render 
It  impossible  for  the  Banks  to  find  t 


*  Wc  may  here  observe,  that  putting  out  of  sight  the  Branch  Bankn,  the  supprrv- 
sion  of  small  notes  will  materially  diiuiuiKh  the  aid  received  by  middling  and  small 
manufacturers  and  tniders,  from  Country  Hanks.  This  aid  is  wanted  in  a  consider- 
able degree  fur  the  payment  of  wa^es  :  if  the  muster  obtnin  small  notes,  he  pafs 
tliem  to  his  men,  and  they  gain  a  cireulation  »uu:cient  for  the  purpose  of  the  Bank; 
but  if  he  obtnin  Ur^e  nutes,  he  has  to  get  them  exchanged  for  sovereigns  and  is 
consequence,  they  are  iiiimediately  returned  to  the  Bunk.  The  latter  miKht  aloiorf 
as  well  lend  gt)ld,  as  five-pound  notes.  The  suppres^ion  of  small  notes  ir,  ni  a 
great  degree,  the  destiuction  of  the  inducement,  which  leads  Country  Banks  to  dis* 
count  for,  and  make  loans  \0|  \U«  ]^u«aA  ^^  W«^  ^v£\\\^^. 
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iC^  of  cnj>itaL  The;  could,  if  could  do  by  vcitiug  it  in  land,  dw 
■J,  provide  B  lupembundance  fundi,  &c;  It  mint  Icecp  no  oMnioj 
or  opital  equal  in  Eolidity  to  idle,  and  it  liiiist  not  diicouiit  far,  or 
rhe  difficult;  would  be,  they  lend  tu,  piM^ple  ot'iloubtiul  credit.  It 
at  make  prodls.  IfaCuuniry  must  con  fin  u  ita  busincEs  to  men  of 
:  reatricti'd  from  istuin^  any-  larj^c  trade,  fur  the  sake  of  cominia- 
iTe  GOvereii^nsorBaiikaf  Eiiff-  eion,  &e. ;  and  it  must  refuse  Email 
tea,  it  muac  have  iti  own  caiit-  accounts.  In  country  towns,  Eueh  h 
taatli/  employed  on  sxfe  eecu-  we  have  described,  it  will  not  be  able 
he  able  lo  make  comroon  inte-  to  find  busiueas  to  pay  its  expentef. 
it ;  and  it  muKt  have  the  mo-  In  truth,  there  will  lie  no  adi;quate 
fided  to  it  at  intcrt'Ht  ruriBtaiit'  induci'incnts  to  cmta  men  of  capilnl 
Inyed  on  sufe  security,  to  be  to  continue  Banks  anywhere,  i 
make  one  or  two  per  cent  pro-  -  •  -  .  .  > 
1  it.  If  it  liave  the  money 
pays  interret  fur,  frequently  sent  from  the  panegyrics  which  it  il 
its  handii,  it  will  lose  troin  it.  tlie  fashion  to  lavish  on  unlimited  coma 
ircuinatanced,  il  must  provide  petition.  In  trade,  competition  ii  up 
c  capital  tlian  it  can  covstuntli/  to  a  certain  point  bcueticial ;  but,  in 
on  gond  GecuriCy.  The  I.on-  its  extreme,  it  is  more  pernidous  than 
nk,  which  issues  no  noleo,  Eti-  monopoly.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
with  each  person  who  opens  caso  in  trade,  comueticion  amidit 
unt  wiih  it,  that  he  hhall  let  a  Banks  caimot  well  fail,  if  carried  i»- 
of  his  capital  generally  remain  yond  acertain  point,  to  be  very  ruin- 
frcc  of  inti.Test ;  and  this  ena-  our  to  the  community.  The  great 
to  have  a  suHicieney  of  idle  object  which  all  profeaa  lo  have  is 
cnnstonlly  on  hand  for  dis<  view  is,  to  render  Binki  aa  solid  ta 
ig,  &c  The  Country  Bank  can  possible,  and  to  guard  them  to  tho 
h  no  such  system,  and  its  notes  utmost  from  failure.  Now,  nothing 
t  iiisieail  of  this  money  lent  oould  be  more  admirably  calculated 
t  interest.  The  former  obtains  for  defeating  this  object  than  the 
leposiLs  a  large  sum  of  money  competition  which  is  raised  amidst 
interest  to  trade  witli,  which  It  them  by  the  Branch  Banks.  ILverj 
nly  obtain  as  a  Bank  ;  if  it  C3n>  one  knows,  thst,  before  the  cstabliali- 
ploy  it,  it  loit's  nothin); ;  if  it  mcnt  of  the  latter,  the  charges  of 
It  a  part  of  the  year,  it  makes  Country  Banks  were  quite  aa  low  as 
ible  profit  of  it.  The  ktter  ub-  tlic  public  good  required — wercat  the 
1  its  iioti^E  a  large  sum  of  mo-  lowest  point  that  the  iiecesiary  profita 
ce  of  interest,  with  the  excep.  of  the  Banks  would  sanction.  These 
the  COTt  of  paper,  &c.,  which  necessary  charges  rouut  lie  lowered,  to 
1  only  obtain  as  a  Bank,  and  if  place  ihem  on  an  equality  with  the 
:  this  sum  occasionally  idle,  it  charges  of  the  Branch  Banks  ;  they 
Iractiifrom  it  adequate  profits.  must  be  lowered  beyond  this,  for  the 
Country  Bank,  by  means  of  lis  Country  Bunk  must  undersell,  to  r^ 
can  sutler  its  own  property,  to  tain  its  business;  it  cannot  equal  its 
great  extent,  to  remain  Vt-stcd  rival  in  quality,  tlicrefore  it  iDuat  be 
1,  the  fuiuls,  &c. ;  its  banking  below  it  in  price.  Then  it  must  make 
is  in  a  lar^c  dcj;re(!  created  by  hazardous  kncrjiices  lo  keep  even  a. 
ire  practically  its  acceptances,  part  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  ro 
s  these  acceptances  at  interest ;  tain  its  connexions.  By  thus  reilu^ 
t  cannot  lend  tlic-m,  it  luseit  no-  cing  the  necessary  charges  of  the 
roni  having  iliem  idle,  therefore  Country  Banks,  by  taking  from  them 
ilways  hiive  them  in  abundance  their  employment  in  respect  of  £»• 
uional,  as  well  as  n't>ular,  cus-  v^nmieut  securities,  by  attracting 
.  lis  baiiking  profits  arc  in  a  from  them  tcmpnrary  deposits,  by 
aeasure  a  rliar  adilitiou  to  the  depriving  thcin  of  tlieir  best  custom- 
it  would  oilierwise  make  of  its  ers,  of  such  custoniLTs  ai  frequent* 
ty.  But  if  it  eu:i::bt  i!!<ne  noteit,  1y  hiive  Lnr^-  iMlaiices  with  them,  and 
I  convert  its  projierty  into  sove-  by  driving  their  notes  out  of  circu- 
or  Bank  of  Kngian<l  notes,  and  hition,  the  Branch  Banks  will  e.iiiae 
allowing  for  cxpiuhcs,  lotuics,  them  to  be  not  only  far  less  solid,  but 
ik,  it  can  scarcely  hope  to  make  ■caicel'}  wot\\i^  ot  Wmi!,\.TO»MA.'V»i«^ 
fitiaa  term  of  years,  ihaa  it  wift  ^\a«  \,\i«n.\  ift  ivi'i^ 'si**™***'** 
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that  few  of  them  will  be  able  to  stand 

2;aiiut  a  general  run.  Our  belief  is, 
lat  the  Branch  Banks  will  speedily 
compel  many  of  the  Country  ones  to 
Rtire  from  business ;  they  must  ine- 
vitably do  this,  if  they  drive  the  notes 
of  the  latter  out  of  circulation,  for 
many  of  the  Country  Banks,  which 
exist  in  small  towns,  and  depend  on 
the  agriculturists,  could  not,  without 
their  notes,  make  profit  to  pay  their 
expenses* 

If  the  Branch  Banks  would  yield 
to  the  community  all  the  benefits 
which  it  reaps  from  the  Country 
ones,  there  would  be  the  less  cause  for 
regret,  should  they  drive  the  latter  out 
of  being.  They  might  produce  a  season 
of  inconvenience,  loss,  and  bankrupt- 
cy, but  there  would  be  ground  for  ho- 
pmg  that  it  would  not  be  of  perma- 
nent duration,  and  tliat  things  might 
•gain  go  on  as  usual.  But  they  will 
not  do  this.  Allowing  them  every 
merit  which  their  warmest  admirers 
can  claim  for  them,  they  are  worth- 
less, compared  with  the  Country 
Banks,  in  lo  far  as  concerns  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  Branch  Banks  take  no  sums  at 
interest,  therefore  the  vast  benefits 
which  the  Country  ones  yield  on  this 
point  would  be  lost  to  the  community. 
They  will  open  no  accounts  with,  and 
make  no  advances,  to  the  middling 
and  small  manufacturers  and  traders, 
and  the  farmers;  therefore  the  vast 
benefits  which  the  Country  ones  yield 
on  tliis  point  would  be  lost  to  the 
community.  They  establish  them- 
■clves  only  in  large  places ;  therefore, 
if  they,  by  their  notes,  annihilate  the 
Country  ones  established  in  small 
country  towns,  they  will  deprive  these 
towns,  and,  in  consequence,  large 
agricultural  districts,  of  Banks  alto- 
gether. 

The  slandered  Country  Banks  of 
England — the  Banks  which  have  been 
■tained  with  every  epithet  that  could 
indicate  them  to  be  a  public  pest — act 
on  a  system  which  is  infinitely  more 
rational  in  principle,  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  at  large,  than  that 
acted  on  either  by  the  London  Banks 
or  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Lon- 
don Banks  are,  in  a  very  great  degree. 
Banks  for  the  rich  only.  The  deposit 
they  require,  in  effect  prohibits  men 
of  small  capital  from  opening  accounts 
with  them.  It  is  contrarY  to  all  sound 
principle,  that  a  man  wbeii\vQ  \mi^''^ 
ouiinen,  and  noeda  aU  ihft  ta\!ivu!LYM 


can  raise,  should  be  required  to  km 
a  part  of  his  capital  generally  locktd 
up  in  the  Bank,  as  repayment  to  the 
latter  for  managing  his  tninking  bad- 
ness.    In  such  a  case,  the  individuil 
supports  the  Bank,  and  not  the  Btnk 
the  individual ;  the  community  exiiti 
for  the  good  of  the  Bank,  and  not  the 
Bank  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
The  Bank  employs  the  rams  which 
it  thus  extracts  from  its  customers,  is 
a  way  calculated  to  yield  the  least  be- 
nefit to  both  the  latter  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.     Its  system  restricts 
It  from  making  general  advances  to 
its  customers,  beyond  the  amount  of 
their  capital ;  and  from  making  short 
Joins  to  industrious  fVugal  men  of 
small  property  and  trade.    It  takes 
large  sums  from  those  who  could  em- 
plov  them  in  fair  trade  for  individual 
ana  general  benefit ;  and,  as  its  rules 
prohibit  it  from  using  them  in  such  s 
manner  as  would  yield  general  advan- 
tage, it  very  frequently  makes  such  s 
use  of  them  as  produces  general  injury. 
The  London  Banks,  as  we  have 
said,  are,  in  a  great  degree.  Banks  for 
the  rich  only.     The  middling  and 
•mall  traders  have  need  in  their  busi- 
ness for  all  the  capital  they  can  com- 
mand ;  they  can  spare  none  to  lockup 
in  a  Bank,  therefore  they  can  have  no 
banking  account     They  are  deprived 
of  the  manifold  and  important  bene^ 
fits  which  the  Country  Banks  yield  to 
people  like  themselves.     This,  how- 
ever, is  not  felt  in  London  as  it  would 
be  in  country  places.     In  consequence 
of  it,  a  man  requires  ranch  more  capi- 
tal to  begin  a  small  business  in  this 
overgrown  place,  than  he  would  re- 
quire in   the  generality  of   country 
towns ;  but  the  population  is  so  large 
and  rich,  that  he  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
good  sale,  quick  returns,  and  high  pro- 
fits.  He  has  everything  he  deus  mat 
hand,  so  that  he  can  have  it  in  bis 
shop  as  soon  as  he  buys  it.    Tlie  bOl- 
broKers,  and  individiiala  who  make  a 
trade  of  discounting,  form  to  him  a 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  Bank  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.    But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  want  of  Banks  in  London  for 
the  middling  and  small  traders,  iia 
grievous  evil.    In  the  first  place,  that 
amount  of  capital  which  would  enable 
one  of  them  to  make  a  comfortable 
commencement  in  the  country,  would 
be  insufficient  in  London.    In  the  «- 
cond  place,  if  one  of  them  get  into  tem- 

Xsnx^  t^xi\X»f!raGOL\ia^ng  too  large- 
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\  cannot,  as  in  the  ocmntryy  get 
Dm  his  banker  at  common  inte- 
>at  he  must  resort  to  bill-draw- 
nd  buy  assistance  with  ruinous 
mt.  In  this  way  many  of  them 
ined.  In  the  third  place,  this 
a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and 
ry.  In  the  country,  the  trader  is 
that  his  Bank  has  its  eyes  con- 
y  upon  him,  and  that  extrava- 
in  hiding,  or  misconduct  in  bu- 
y  would  destroy  his  credit  with 
bile  this  operates  as  a  most 
«ome  check  upon  his  general 
ict,  the  Bank,  by  its  assistance, 
rves  him  fh)m  temptations  to  be 
nest.  In  London  he  is  free  from 
beck,  and  when  he  gets  into  dif« 
ies,  they  lead  him  to  strong  in- 
res  to  playinff  the  rogue.  It 
fore  happens  that  there  are  infl- 
'  more  extravagance  and  irregu« 
of  conduct,  more  fraudulent 
es,  and  more  robbing  of  credi- 
in  proportion,  amidst  the  mid- 
and  small  traders  of  London,  than 
rt  those  of  country  places. 
3ile  this  system  of  the  London 
B  practically  deprives  all  but  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  com- 
ty  of  the  benefits  of  Banks,  it  is 
y  pernicious  one  to  the  latter, 
ired  with  the  system  of  the  Conn- 
ies. In  its  direct  effects,  it  takes 
them  a  part  of  their  capital,  and 
lets  their  power  of  doing  busi- 
instead  of  virtually  increasing 
capital  and  power  of  doing  bu- 
I,  by  making  them  flrequent  ad- 
s.  In  its  indirect  effects,  it  greatly 
ws  their  business  with,  and  en<- 
I  their  losses  from,  the  smaller 
rs.  In  point  of  security,  it  gives 
!x>ndon  Bank  no  advantage  of 
'tanoe  over  the  Country  one.  The 
ig  capital  of  the  formmr  consists 
P'eat  measure  of  deposits ;  it  is 
ery  great  extent  borrowed  mo- 
mble  to  be  called  in  at  a  moment's 
» ;  therefore,  if  there  can  be  no 
nth  notes,  there  can  be  the  more 
us  one  for  deposits.  The  system 
e  Country  Banks  yields  much 
*r  profits  with  less  risk,  than 
if  the  I^ndon  ones.  It  was  very 
y  proved  during  the  panic  that 
^ondon  Banks  were  not  a  whit 
secure  than  the  Country  ones, 
the  London  Banks  themselves, 
sjrstem  is  about  the  worst  that 
be  devised.  Few  in  number  aa 
ire  in  proportion,  they  could  not 
I  bufiBMS  to  pay  their  axpentet 


save  in  such  a  place  as  London.  Ther 
are  enabled  by  their  situation  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  earliest  and  best  iii« 
formation  in  trafiicking  in  government 
securities,  and  on  this  point  they  have 
a  very  great  advantage  over  the  Coan* 
try  ones — they  draw  a  vast  amount  of 
profit  from  the  enormous  mass  of  bo* 
siness  thrown  into  their  hsnds  by  the 
Country  ones,  and  the  latter  are  whol* 
ly  destitute  of  this  advantage— thi^ 
exist  in  the  focus  in  which  the  bilfa 
of  the  whole  country  concentrate,  and 
on  this  point  in  regard  to  discounting^ 
they  have  a  very  great  advantage  over 
the  Country  ones-— and  they  aresitot* 
ted  where  rich  men,— -not  only  rich 
men  of  business,  but  rich  noblemen, 
private  gentlemen,  professional  men, 
&c.  who  commonly  have  large  balan« 
ces  with  them — abound,  and  on  this 
point  they  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  the  Country  ones.  Were  the  Lon« 
don  Banks  reduced  on  these  points  to 
an  equality  with  the  Country  ones, 
their  system  would  not  keep  them  in 
existence.  Were  the  Country  Banks 
to  act  on  this  system,  half  of  them, 
perhaps  we  may  say  two-thirds,  would 
have  to  retire  from  business. 

What  the  London  Banks  are,  the 
Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches  aie 
in  essentials,  so  far  aa  regards  the  eom« 
munity.  They  are  Banks  for  the  moie 
wealthy  only.  In  regard  however  to 
their  own  profit,  they  difi^  materially 
from  the  London  Banka.  They  dis* 
count  with  their  own  notes,  and  they 
make  payments  with  their  own  notes  ; 
they  can,  therefore,  make  their  system 
very  profitable  either  in  London  or  in 
a  country  town. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  sketch  the  hmnk 
ideal  of  a  Bank,  but  it  seems  evident 
that  it  should  comprehend  these  par« 
ticulars : — ^The  Bank  should  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  oom* 
munity,  but  more  especially  for  that 
of  themiddleand  lower  ones— itshonld 
render,  to  the  utmost  point,  asmtamee 
to  all,  but  more  especially  to  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes ;  it  should  ena- 
ble the  man  having  money  to  lend,  to 
find  safe  and  reasonably  profitable em« 
ployment  for  it,  and  it  ahonld  enable 
the  honest,  induitrious,  frugal  man, 
wanting  to  borrow,  to  obtain  money 
at  moderate  interest — it  should  not  di« 
minish  capital  and  confine  it  in  parti« 
cular  channels,  but  enlarge  it,  and  dif- 
fuse it  generally-— it  ahould  collect  the 
idle  money  of  the  rich,  and  then  pro- 
vide them  VwUKsaXlw  \xV^'N«isKw^>x, 
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ai  far  ai  aafeiy  will  permit,  at  mode-  quenoe,  tbe  tolidity  and  credit*  of  the 

rate  interest,  and  in  proper  portions  Country  Banks.    They  will  cause  the 

to  those  who  njed,  down  to  the  roan  latter  to  be  much  more  liable  tt>  nuu, 

of  little  capital,  and  even  to  him  of  and  much  more  liable  to  be  ruined  by 

none — and  its  pro6t»  should  arise,  not  runs ;  they  will  render  runs  more  fre- 

from  tlie  loss  of  this  or  that  class  or  quent  and  ruinous.  They  will  greatly 

individual,  but  from  the  benefits  it  diminish  the  means  of  these  Banks  for 

renders  to  all.  employin*:^  the  sums  tlicy  receive  st 

Such  should  manifestly  be  some  of  Intercast  from  the  middle  and  lover 

the  characteristics  of  a  Bank,  so  tar  ciisses,  and,  of  coursLs  they  will  grest- 

as  concerns  the  community  at  large,  ly  diminish  to  these  classes  the  mtsoi 

Judged  of  with  reference  to  thcni,  tlic  of  investing  such  sums  at  interest. 

sy8tt:m  of  the  Eni^lish  Country  Banks  These,   amidst  other  injuries,  the 

makes  a  near  approach  to  perfection;  Branch  Banks  will  inevitably  bring 

while  that  of  the  liUiidon  Banks,  and  upon  the  community  ;  ami  they  will 

of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  Brancli-  yield  no  countervailing  benefits  worthy 

ea,  is  about  as  defective  and  vicious,  of  mention.    The  security  they  may 

as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of.  impart  to  a  part  of  the  note  currency, 

Nevertheless,  the  Country  Banks  are  will,  as  we  shall  hereai*ter  show,  be 

vilified,  as  the  bane  of  public  prospe-  worthless  when  weighed  against  the 

rity,  and  they  arc  in  course  of  sacri*  insecurity  in  which  they  must  place 

fice  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  general  property. 

Branches,  /or  ihe  y(>YN)f/  of  the  co/nmum  Passing  from  the  certain  to  the  pro* 

niftf  /It  would  be  well  for  the  t-m«  bable  evils,  of  which  they  are  caicu« 

pire,  if  the  guides  of  public  opinion  lated  to  be  the  parents,  it  is  very  pro- 

would  learn  to  examine,  before  they  babic  that  they  will  drive  the  notes 

calumniate;  and  if  tliey  would  em«  of  Country  Banks  almost  whcdly  out  of 

ploy  some  of  that  time,  which  they  circulation.   It  is  confidently  asserted, 

now  devote  to  boasting  and  sc-lf-adu-  that  the  Bank  of  England  intends  theia 

lation,  in  collecting  facts  and  making  to  do  this,  and  will  not  be  sparing  in 

themselves  acquainted  with  the  max-  efiorts  to  enable  them  to  do  it.    Put- 

ima  of  honesty.  ting  the  wish  of  the  Bank  out  of  sight. 

To  sum  up  then — and  the  import-  tlieir  natural  operation  is  of  a  kind  ui 

ance  of  the  subject  well  justifies  repe-  accomplish  it.     The  notes  of  Country 

tition— the  Branch  Banks  will  inflict  Banks,  in  late  years,  have  kept  gnhi 

the  following  injuries  on  the  commu-  frum  circulating,  much  less  from  the 

nitv.  efibrts  of  the  Banks,  than  from  tho 

Tliey  must  imme<liatelv  drive  a  very  preference  shewu  them  by  the  corn- 
large  part  of  the  notes  of  the  Country  munity.  They  have  been  much  more 
Banks  out  of  circulation.  This  is  mat-  convenient,  and  tliey  have  caused 
ter  of  certainty.  By  doing  this,  they  much  less  trouble  and  loss  in  respect 
will  deprive,  not  only  the  more  weal-  of  weight  and  counterfeits,  than  goU, 
thy,  but  the  middling  and  small  ma-  therefore  they  have  been  generally 
nufacturers  and  traders,  of  great  part  preferred  as  a  circulating  medium, 
of  tlie  aid  which  they  have  been  ac-  The  notes  of  the  Branch  Banks  can 
customed  to  receive  from  the  Country  scarcely  fail  of  obtaining  such  a  ded- 
Banks.  detl  preference  over  the  notes  of  die 

In  proportion  as  they  do  this,  they  Country  Banks,  as  the  latter  baye  had 

will  diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  over  gold.     They  will  be  as  safe  u 

weaken  the  props  of  wages,  and  injure  gold ;  like  it,   they  will  be  payable 

generally  the  working  cJa>ses.     They  everywhere ;   and  they  possess  very 

will  likewise  diminish  in  the  same  great  advantages  over  the  rival  notes, 

proportion  the  numbers,  property,  and  In  and  about  London,   Manchester, 

influence  of  the  middle  classes.  and  I^iverpool,  the  notes  of  the  Bank 

In  proportion  as  they  do  this,  they  of  England,  have  brought  the  notes  of 

will  destroy  that  saluury  control  whicii  Country  Banks  into  such  discredit  that 

the  Country  Banks  now  virtually  ex-  they  will  only  be  accepted  from  ne- 

ercise  over  the  general  conduct  of  the  ce.<sity ;  and  they  will  have  the  same 

smaller  and  more  needy  traders,  and  eflfect  in  course  of  time  wherever  the 

increase,  amidst  the  latter,  misconduct  Branch  Banks  may  be  esublishid. 

and  knavery.  If  they  do  this,  they  will  compel  a 

They  will  very  greatly  revVacc  \)^ft  ^eaxxvos^LV^etoCt^e  Country  Banks  to 
bunitwBB  and  profits,  and,  u\  coii«e«    ^v^^k»^\ra»i^^»^^%xi^^QGw^^ie^ 
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I  Conntry  Banb  thit  nay  n-  for  entbliihiiigBmidi  Bank*  wm 

In  axiiteaee,  iDiut  of  neetmtf  {mmiil^ted.    The  ml^ect  a£hrdi  a 

e  Banln  chiefly  Gor  the  more  mow  initroctirelcHoa  to  the  conntry. 

\j.  If  ■  BudcdonotiNoenote^  Our  raadcn  mnember  that  U  thu 

■okte  for  depodti  fim  of  int^  period  the  London  Pkm,  with  littlo 

if  it  do  not  practicmll;  poMCM  &  exception,  covered  the  CoantrrBsnki 

nnoaBt  of  capitil  f^  of  into-  with  erery  dui^  thmt  wu  c»lcwlitod 

nd  which  it  can  only  poneManid  to  rain  them,  and  to  proTe  thatthor 

f  through  itabanldngoperatiana  utter  estinction  woula  be  a  mat  pab> 

:  poaaeaa  no  other  capital  than  lie  bleacing.  That  waa  a  ftlal  uomaBt 

n  iolid  property  and  the  balan-  for  the  Britiah  Kcapire,  when  the  l>p> 

'  ita  cuatoraera—il  miiat  have  boura  of  this  Pren  were  directed  to 

ig  to  do  with  poor  borrowera  mattera  of  Political  Rconomy.    Ita 

■mail  account*.     In  truth  we  previoua  enormitin  in  inoeaaantly  Bt> 

much  whethn  each  a  Bank  tacking  the  Constitution,  produeed  k 

make  proflta  toremunerate  it-  luffidNKyofpubUel^juryiiitbeibi^ 

any  otner  than  iiich  plaeca  aa  of  diaaBbcCion,  convulaioa,  and  oime  ; 

m,  Liverpool,  and  Man-eater,  but  they  were  almcat  harming  oom- 

richnwnfdiaconnting,  and  large  pared  with  ita  lubaequent  enormitica 

Ita,  abound.  Our  befief  ia,  that  in  attacking  the  property  and  bread 

ndi  Banka  be  eatabliabed  in  all  of  every  metaber  of  the  commiiiiity. 

ore  coniiderable  towns,  and  the  What  ihia  Pren  aawrted  againat  tn» 

if  Country  Banka  be  wholly  pnt  Country  Banica,  the  Uiniatry  in  eflket, 

drculaiion,  the  Country  Banka  andalmeatln  terma,  repeatM,andthr 

B  compelled  to  relinquiih  buai-  Legialatnre  aanctioned.   Theae  Banks 

rervwtiere,  lave  in  a  few  of  the  atood   bla^aied   and   condemned— 

tplacea.  charged  with  the  moat  hdnauaoflfctiee^ 

I  tmlk  of  the  community  will  undefended,  and  apparently  iudefeBa 

M  deprived  of  the  beneflt*  of  nble.    There  were  Country  Bankera 

i  altogethar ;  the  conaeqoencea  in  the  Honae  of  Commoni,  but  tbej 

I  tnav  be  gathered  from  what  we  were  in  esaentuUii  apeechleaa ;  the  lib 

Iready  atated-  tie  they   ventured  to  My,    did  not 

18  far  we  have  merely  ipoken  of  am<nint  to  much  more  than  confevrion 

Irantages   which    the   Country  and  excuie :  it  waa  only  afterwarda, 

yield  to  the  community  at  large,  when  the  mischief  wb£  done,  that  thej 

r  the  immenie  Iom  in  thne  ii-  were  bold  enough  to  apeak  the  truth. 

;<■  which  the  Branch  Banki  are  Sentence  wai  pronounced  againat  the 

ited  to  occaaioD.  We  bavelook-  Banka,  without  defence,  and  with  • 

the  Branch  Banka  aolely  with  silence  on  their  part  tantamount  to  > 

ace  to  the  public  evil*  they  will  confeaum  of  ita  perfect  juatice. 

by  the  iigury  they  may  do  to  The  Conntry  Bankers  now  dte  tUa 

onntry  ones.     T^ime  sod  space  condnct  in  the  London  Preae  and  the 

jOt  suffte  u*  to  puraue  the  in-  Kliniatry,  aa  the  great  cause  of  their 

fcrther  at  present,  but  in  our  alienee  and  nibmisaion. 

4umbcr  we  ihaU  reauroe  it,  and  Here  then  are  men — and  Engliah- 

out  some  of  the  other  grievoua  men — who  own,  that  thn  were  lilent 

which  are  likely  to  flow  from  under  the  moat  falae  and  calumnioua 

Branchea.    We  shall  likcwiae  charges,  and  that  they  submitted  wi  th- 

ne  the  fashionable  currency  doo.  outreuBtance  to  ineamres  mlenlatcd 

,  the  accusationa,  and  the  cslum-  to  have  the  meet  dealruetive  effect  OB 

vhich  have  brought  the  Country  their  interests,  becauae  the  London 

I  into  their  pteaeDt  condition  of  Press  and  Government  were  againat 

id  danffer.  inaodoing,  wcshall  them,   and  becauae  there  waa  little 

inceal  the  deftcta  of  the  latter,  hope  that  they  could  ptoflt  by  eoita 

JiholdsnggeationBof  a  remedial  traty  conduct.    We  record  it  with 

t,  shame ;  we  are  grieved  that  any  body 

cannot,  however,  conclude  thia  of  Bnglisbmen  cvuldbe  found  to  adopt 

e,  without  saying  a  word  on  the  such  conduct ;  and  we  devoutly  hope 

»  which  the  Aepreaeniaiivca  of  that  its  consequences  will  prevent  it 

nintry  Banka,  asaeiDhled  in  Lon«  ftom  being  ever  taken  ik  sxv  «7mn&e. 
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HmI  the  Eiiffliah  Banki  done  what 
was  done  by  tne  Soottiah  onea»  they 
might  not  have  been  lo  laccetafol  aa 
the  latter,  but  their  resistance  ?roald 
have  richly  repaid  them.  They  would 
have  b^n  seconded  by  such  a  power- 
ful portion  of  the  community  as  would 
have  ensured,  if  not  discussion,  inqui- 
ry in  Parliament ;  and  inquiry,  at  the 
mst,  would  have  dispelled  ignorance, 
routed  calumny,  restored  their  cha- 
racter and  credit,  and  proved  that  the 
Brandi  Banks  were  wnoUy  unneces- 
sary. By  chance — we  speak  doubt- 
ingly — inquiry  might  have  placed  be- 
ibre  the  Legidature  the  mighty  evils 
which  the  Branch  Banks  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  The  English  Bank- 
ers compromised  by  their  conduct  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  sulgect, 
and  they  have  reaped  from  it  what 
they  deserved* 

But  we  suspect  tbey  were  influen- 
ced by  other  reasons :  in  their  state- 
ment, they  say  that  certain  of  them 
are  friendly  to  the  *'  liberal  and  en- 
lightened principlca  of  trade"  now  in 
fiishion.  Hence,  we  apprehend,  the 
great  cause  of  their  silence  and  inac- 
tion. These  liberal  and  enlightened 
men  could  only  act  on  abstract  doc- 
trine; and  they  could  not  for  their 
lives  be  80  illiberal  and  bigoted,  as  to 
gainsay  political  economists  and  phi- 
losophers b^  profession  ;  and  msce 
themselves  m  array  against  a  Minis- 
try and  House  of  Commons,  liberal 
and  enlightened  beyond  precedent  and 
imitation.  To  have  done  this  would 
liave  been  the  loss  of  character;  it 
would  have  branded  tbem  as  men  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  their  own  business, 
and  the  enemies  of  their  own  interest. 
The  infatuation  produced  by  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  trade  and  curren- 
cy has  been  as  astonishing,  as  its  fruits 
have  been  deplorable.  Different  in- 
terests have  known  that  the  applica- 
tion of  these  doctrines  to  their  respec- 
tive trades  would  be  ruinous  to  them ; 
they  have  known  this  from  daily  expe- 
rience, and  conclusive  demonstration ; 
yet  they  have  submitted  to  it,  in  spite 
of  their  knowledge;  with  a  kincf  of 
half  belief  that  it  would  benefit  them* 
When  they  have  at  length  been  rou- 


ted to  retiataiioe  by  ila  calanutons  ops- 
ration,  they  have  in  efibet  admitted 
ita  wisdom,  and  denovmced  their  owo 
efRnts,  bv  prodaimins  that  it  would 
benefit  all  but  tbemaema.  Ajiplythe 
hberal  and  enli^tened  nrindm  to 
all  trades  but  mine  2  haa  been  the  p* 
neral  cry.  Here  are  the  Banks  oyuig 
up  Free  Trade,  in  their  endeavomstti 
obtain  a  monopdy  against  their  Brsndi 
rivals ;  that  particulir  kind  of  compp- 
tition  which  they  wish  to  pat  down  in 
their  own  trade,  they  say  ou^t  to  ex* 
ist  in  other  trades.  There  is  no  resl 
difference  between  the  competition 
which  die  Branches  have  eatatilidied 
amidst  Banka,  and  that  which  Free 
Trade  haa  estabUshed  amidat  the  ship- 
owners and  silk-manufacturers.  It  is 
from  conduct  like  this,  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  scourged  as  it  haa  been. 

Men  of  all  trades  and  intereata  may 
now  learn,  that  prindplea  which  tiiey 
find  to  be  falae  in  regsord  to  their  own 
interests,  may  be  equally  false  in  re- 
gard to  the  intereau  of  others ;  the^ 
may  learn,  that  the  ayatem  which  is 
to  ruin  themselves,  may  be  equallyol- 
culated  to  ruin  their  neighboura.  xbey 
mav  learn,  further,  that  the  wisest 
policy  they  can  pursue  ia  to  eonteat 
themselves  with  the  management  of 
their  own  affidrs,  without  preCendiiK 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  affidrs  of  other  people. 

The  nation  may  now  learn,  that  the 
fine  fVenzy  of  abstract  doctrine  la  ht 
less  trustworthy  than  the  nmg^  and 
vulgar  reason  of  daily  experience.  It 
may  learn,  that  the  entnuaiaam  and 
fanatidsm  of  trade  and  currency  CRcds 
lead  us  directly  to  error  and  evil,  ss 
those  of  other  creeds ;  and  that  the  only 
safe  guides  it  can  fdlow  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  ita  conoema,  are  plain 
fact,  physical  and  arithmetical  poof, 
sober  reason,  and  humble  expediency. 
It  may  learn,  moreover,  that  the  sp- 
tem  of  rash  and  wholeaale  Witlf^^ 
on  matters  vitally  afiiBcting  ita  inte- 
rests, without  inquiry,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  that  experience  can  plead,  and 
adely  upon  the  dreama  m  theory- 
manu&cturers,  cannot  well  yidd  it 
anything  save  looa  and  odamity. 
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A  Hittorj  of  the  Life  and  Vojegesof 
Christopher  Columbus.  Bj  WaiiiiDgton 
Irving;  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  General 
Wolfe.    Bj  Robert  Southey.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  by  means  of  Travelling  over 
the  Ice  in  Sledge-boats,  in  the  Tear  1827. 
By  Captain  W.  £.  Parry,  R.N.,  F.R.&, 
See.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With 
Plates  and  Charts.  Printed  uniformly 
with  Captain  Parry's  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Voyages,  for  the  Discovexy  of  a 
North-West  Fkissage.  4to. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to 
Explore  the  American  Shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  Easterly,  to  that  of  the  Cop- 
per Mine  River,  from  thence  by  Great 
Bear  Lake,  to  Winter  Quarterti  By 
Doctor.  Richardson,  accompanied  l^ 
Lieuteuant  Kendal :  and  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  Westerly,  towards  Icy 
Cape,  by  Captain  Franklin,  accompanied 
by  Commander  Black.  Illustrated  with 
Charts  and  various  Plates,  descriptive  of 
Local  Scenery,  and  the  more  striking  in- 
cidents of  the  Expedition.  4to. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  and  Travels 
•f  Three  Years  on  the  River  Colombia, 
Southwards  towards  California,  and  in 
tiie  adjacent  Countries  in  the  North- 
western parts  of  North  America ;  and 
an  Account  of  a  Journey  across  the  Ame- 
rican Continent.  With  Appendixes  of 
Natural  History,  collected  during  the 
time.  By  Mr  David  Douglas,  A.L.S., 
in  the  Service  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London.  8vo. 

Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
1881  and  1822;  comprehending  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica;  of 
the  Ancient  Cities  composing  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  and  other  various  existing  Re- 
nains.  By  CapUin  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.N.,  and  H.  W.  Beechey,  Esq.  With 
Plates,  Maps,  &c.  &c.  4to. 

Travels  in  the  Hedjaz,  with  a  Deecrip- 
tion  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.  By  the  late  John  Lewis 
BurckhardL  2  vols.  4to. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni 
Finati,  Native  of  luly.  Written  by  him- 
aelf.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  United  States  of  North  America, 
as  they  are  now  in  their  Political»  Reli- 
gious, and  Social  Relations. 
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Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from  Cilewtta 
to  Bombay.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Regi- 
nald Heber,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  GaleutCBf 
With  a  Map,  and  several  Illustrative 
Plates  from  the  Author's  own  Sketdiet. 
4to. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  In 
Mexico,  in  the  Year  1826,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Mmes  of  that  Countir. 
By  Captain  Geoiige  Lyon,  R.  N.  2  voL 
post  8vo. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Ishmd  of 
Sardinia.  By  Captain  William  Henry 
Smyth,  R.N.,  K.S.&,  F.R.&,  F.aA.. 
and  Memb.  of  the  Astron.  Soc  of  Lon- 
don.    With  numerous  Plates.  8?o. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Latter  Put 
of  the  Reign  of  Chsrles  the  First,  indB> 
ding  his  Trial  and  Execution.  With  aa 
Account  of  the  Sums  exacted  by  the  C^nn- 
monwealth  from  the  Royalists,  and  the 
Names  of  all  those  who  compounded  for 
their  Estates,  with  several  important 
Documents,  and  numerous  original  Por- 
traits.    By  W.  D.  Fellows,  Esq.  4to. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, from  the  first  Settlement  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Documenta  and  Recorda, 
hitherto  unpublished,  illustrating  the  hia* 
tory  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurimu- 
dence  of  England.  By  Francis  FsU 
grave,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  2  vola* 
4to. 

The  Present  State  of  Hayti  (St  Do- 
mingo), with  Remarks  on  its  Agriculture^ 
Commerce,  Laws,  Religion,  Finances^ 
and  Population,  and  Observations  iUaa- 
trative  of  the  Impracticability  of  promo- 
ting Cultivation  in  the  Colonies  by  means 
of  Free  Labourers.  By  James  ^nsnUiOy 
Esq.     Post  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Jamaica.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Wilson  Bridges.  A.M.,  Member  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Utrecht* 
and  Itector  of  the  Pkrish  of  St  Anot  Ja- 
maica.    2  vols.   8vo. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  History  of 
the  Late  War  in  Spain  and  PortugaL 
By  Robert  Southey.     4to. 

The  Clarendon  Papers,  2  vols.  4<to^ 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Yes  and  No,  a  Tale  of  the  Day.  By 
the  Author  of  Matilda. 

Observations  and  Illustrations  of  the 
History  of  the  Poet  Gray.  By  the  late 
George  Barlace. 
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Angelos*  (Father  and  Son)  Remini- 
scences from  1750  to  the  Present  Time. 

The  Red  River.  By  the  Aathor  of 
the  SpjT,  Pilot,  &c 

Mr  Elmes  has  in  the  Press,  Architec- 
tural Jurisprudencet  the  Laws  which 
Govern  the  Profession  of  Architecture, 
the  Practical  Part  of  Building,  &c 

Tlie  Subaltern's  Log-Book,  including 
Anecdotes  of  well-known  Military  Cba- 
racters,  in  post  8vo,  is  announced  as 
nearly  ready. 

The  Memoirs  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord 
Collingwood,  long  announced  for  publica- 
tion, will  exhibit  much  important  Histo- 
rical information  concerning  events  which 
took  place  in  Spain,  Italy,  eec,  during  the 
last  War. 

A  short  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
the  Steam  Engine,  by  Dr  Lardner,  the 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  in 
the  New  University,  is  announced  for 
publication.  The  author  professes  to 
have  treated  the  subject  in  the  most  £&-> 
miliar  style,  and  to  have  stripped  it  so 
fsr  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  tech- 
nical phraseology,  as  to  render  it  at  once 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  general 
veader. 
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Herbert  Lacy.  By  the  Author  q( 
Granby. 

We  are  infomded  Che  cause  of  the  de- 
lay in  the  publication  of  Mr  Canoings 
Parliamentary  Speeches,  is  owing  stone 
to  the  Memoir  and  Portrait,  wliich  are  to 
accompany  them. 

Mr  George  Cruikshank  is  engaged  is 
Illustrations  of  Cowper*8  John  Gil^ 
which  will  be  published  about  Christmsi. 

The  same  clever  Artist  is  also  eogigei 
in  designing  and  engraving  a  Senea  of 
about  Thirty  Subjects,  to  illustrate  Fondi 
and  Judy,  as  it  ia  performed  in  the  strecti, 
which  will  likewise  be  published  sboot 
Christmas,  with  a  History  and  Diakgue 
of  the  Performance. 

The  New  Novel  of  Cuthbert  By  Oe 
authoress  of  *<  Stanmore.** 

A  Summary  of  the  Laws  rdating  to 
the  Government  and  Maintenance  of  the 
Poor,  by  Sir  Gregory  Lewin^  Banister 
at  Law,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Author 
of  **  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Paridi 
Settlements." 

Mr  Wilson,  Teacher  of  Dancings  Aa- 
thor of  several  Works  on  Dancing,  &c. 
has  now  in  the  press,  A  Dramatic  Piece, 
also  a  New  Work  on  Dancing. 
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Tales  of  the  Moors ;  or,  Rainy  Days 
in  Rosa- shire.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart     12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
relative  to  the  Poor.  By  Alexander 
Dunlop»  Esq.  Jun.  Advocate.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions.    8vo. 

Pathological,  and  Practical  Researches 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  the 
Spinal  Cdrd.  By  John  Abercrombie, 
M.D.    8vo. 

General  Synopsis  of  the  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Sesiion,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reports  to  the  present 
Time.  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Part  I.  will  be  ready  in  November. 

Dr  Brown's  complete  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind; 
with  a  Portrait,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and 
a  lull  Index.  In  one  voL  8vo,  stereo- 
type. 


Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Scotland, 
1826-1837.  Reported  by  James  Wilson, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Furick  Shaw, 
Esquires,  Advocates. 

Three  Addresses  on  Subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Watson,  Minister  of  Bruatis- 
land. 

The  Picture  of  Scotland.  By  Robert 
Chambers,  Author  of  Traditions  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  two  volumea  post  8vo,  with 
plates. 

Introductory  Lectures  to  a  Comse  of 
Anatomy.  By  the  late  John  Barclay, 
M.  D.,  with  Life  of  the  Autbor,  by  George 
Ballingall,  M.D.    8vo. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  with  Cor. 
rections  and  large  Additions  in  Notea 
By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  In  4  vols.  StOk 
beautifully  printed. 
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AGBICULTVEE. 

The  British  Farmer*!  (Quirterly)  Ma- 
gasine.    By  H.  Fleming.     No.  V.     4«. 

BOTANY. 

The  Fiori8t*s  Guide,  and  Cultivator's 
Directory.  Coloured  plates.  No.  IV.  3s. 

£dward*s  Botanical  Register.  Colour, 
ed  plates.    No.  VI IL  of  VoL  XIII.  U. 

Icones  Filicum.  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Ferns,  principally  such  as  have 
been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists, 
&C.  By  J.  W.  Hooker,  LL.D.  Fasci- 
culus III.     L.1,  5s.  and  L.2,  Ss. 

The  POmological  Magazine  of  Fruits 
cultivated  for  the  Dessert.  Conducted 
by  two  Gentlemen  intimately  connected 
with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Itondon. 
No.  I.  Coloured  plates.  5s. 

The  Profitable  Planter.  By  William 
Pontey,  ornamental  planter,  &c.  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Fourth  edition.  108.6d. 

Edward's  Botanical  Register;  or, 
Guide  for  selecting  the  finest  Plants  and 
Flowers  for  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  and 
Hothouses,  with  directions  for  their  cul- 
tivation, &C.  Eight  coloured  Plates.  No. 
X.  of  VOL  XIIL  49. 

BIOGRAFHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  8vo,  15s. 

Memoirs  of  George  Jeffries,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.  By  W.  H. 
Wolrich,  Esq.   8vo,  14«. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Canova*s  Works,  engraved  in  outline. 
By  N.  Moses.     Part  IV. 

HISTORY. 

Sketches  of  the  War  in  Greece.  By 
James  Green,  Esq.  With  Notes  by  R. 
Lb  Green,  Esq.   8vo,  9s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  War  in  the  Penin- 
tula  under  Napoleon.  By  General  Foy. 
Vol.  II.  8vo,L.],  Is. 

Private  Anecdotes  of  Foreign  Courts. 
8  vols.  8vo. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Ku- 
rope.  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.  By  an 
Antiquary.     8vo,  L.1,  8s.  and;  L.2,  8s. 

LAW. 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Laws,  &c.  of 
Rome.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

SUtutes  at  Large.  Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
4to,  L.1,  2s. 

Mr  Peers  Acts,  alphabetically  arran. 
ged.    5s. 

MEDICINE. 

Introdnction  to  the  Science  of  the 
Pulse  at  applied  to  Medicine.  By  Julius 
Rucco,M.D.  2  vols.  L2,  16s. 


Clinical  Report  of  the  Royal  Dispen 
sary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  &c.    By  J 
H.  Curtis,  Esq.  surgeon  to  the  Instito- 
tion.  Is. 

Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Cases.  By  F.  !>• 
rel,  Esq.  Vol.  III.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Canes*  Anatomy  of  Animals.  Trans- 
lated  by  Gore.  2  vols.  8vo,  and  tovoL 
of  plates,  L3. 

Cases  and  Observations  on  the  SiM^ 
cessful  Tk«atment  of  Disorders  of  the 
Digestive  Organs,  Asthma,  &c.  By  Gal- 
vanism, &c  By  M.  La  Beaume,  Medi^ 
cal  Galvanist  and  Surgeon  £lcetriciaii» 
F.L.S.,&c.  Second  edition. 

A  Treatise  on  those  diseases  whidi  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  eoniMCted 
with  indigestion.  Comprising  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  principal  Ailments  of  Chil- 
dren.    By  Ddvid  Uwins,  IVLD.  8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Whims  and  Oddities,  in  Proie  and 
Verse.  By  T.  Hood,  Esq.  A  second 
series.  With  Forty  Original  Designa. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Literary  Souvenir,  for  1828,  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Alaric  Watts.  12s. 

The  Bijou ;  or.  Annual  of  literatnra 
and  the  Arts.  12s. 

Aekerman's  Forget  Me  Not,  for  1888. 
12s. 

The  Amulet  for  182a     12sl 

The  Winter*s  Wreath,  a  new  anauaL 
12s. 

Friendship's  Offering  for  182a    12kL 

The  Keepsake  for  182a  L.I,  la. 

The  American  Annual  Rei^ter  for 
1825-6.  8vo,  18s. 

The  Romance  of  History— England. 
By  Henry  Neele,  Esq.  3  vols,  poet  8to. 

Practical,  Moral,  and  Political  Econo- 
my. By  T.  IL  Edmunds,  A-B,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo,  9s. 

The  Literary  Pocket  Book ;  or,  CoBw 
panion  for  the  Lover  of  Nature  and  Art 
for  1828.    5s.  6d. 

Snatches  from  Oblivion,  containing 
Sketches,  Poems,  and  Tales.  By  Piers 
Sliafton,  Esq.  12mo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Prophetic  Messenger  for  1888. 
By  the  author  of  ^  The  Astrologer  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.** 

Vicissitudes  in  the  Life  of  a  Scottish 
Soldier.     12mo,  Ts.  6d. 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Music  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Jones.  Folio,  LI,  Is. 

Shakspeariana,  Catalogue  of  Books^ 
Pamphlets,  &c  with  an  account  of  the 
early  ed\\\VEi«  q\  \^«  Wk^%  vGAt.'^^amasb. 
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NOTBIA 

The  Tale  of  a  Modem  Geolttt.  3folt. 

WhitehaDr  or  George  the  Fomth. 

Fashionables  and  Unfiuhionahles.  By 
Roaalia  St  Odr.  3  toIs.   16s.  6d. 

Sidney  Romelee.  a  Tale  of  New  Eng- 
land. By  Mr  S.  J.  Hale.  3  vols.  12mo^ 
I6s.  6d. 

The  O'Briens  and  the  O'Flahertys; 
a  National  Tale.  By  Lady  Morgan.  4  vols. 

Blue  Stocking  HalL  A  noveL  9  vols. 
L.l,7s. 

The  Mummy.  A  Tale  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Century.    3  vols.  L.1,  Ss.  6d. 

Montaban,  uid  the  Monk  Hilaria  By 
George  Fitzgeorge,  Esq.  3  volt.  1 2mo,  1 8s. 

Tale  of  the  Munater  Festivals.  3  vols. 
L.1,  lls.6d. 

Early  Prose  Romances.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  Thorns.  No.  VII.  Tom  a  Lin- 
colne»   3s.  6d. 

FOBTEY. 

Metrical  Essays  on  Subjects  from  His- 


tory and  Imagination.  By  diaries  Svraia. 
12mo,  6s. 

Sylvia;  or,  the  May  Queen.  A  Lyri- 
cal Dranm.    By  George  Darley,  Esq. 

THEOLOGY. 

Claude's  Essay  on  the  Compcsitioa 
of  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  C  Simeon. 
Mew  edition.  12mo,  ds.  6d. 

The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the  Religion 
of  Nature.  By  J.  Jorgenson.  8vo»  10>.  61 

The  Forms  of  Momhig  and  Evening 
Prayer,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Uaw 
ted  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  to- 
gether with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
the  Second  Lessons,  as  they  are  appoint- 
ed  to  be  said  every  day  in  the  year;  la 
which  are  added,  the  First  Lessons. 
With  Notes.  The  first  volume  contain- 
ing the  Morning,  and  the  second  volume 
the  Evening  Form.  2  vols.  ISmo,  I2i. 

Hug's  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  TranafaOed  from 
the  German,  with  Notea.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr  Wait.  2  vols.  Bvo^  L^I,  12b. 


EDINBURGH. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Af- 
finity of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
with  occasional  comparisons  of  the  San- 
scrit and  Gothic;  and  an  Appendix,  in 
which  the  Dsrivation  of  the  Sanscrit  from 
the  Greek  is  endeavoured  to  be  establish- 
ed. By  George  Dunbar,  F.RS.E.,  and 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Post  8vo,  Ss. 

Rules  and  Exercises  in  Homeric  and 
Attic  Greek.  To  which  is  added,  a  short 
System  of  Greek  Prosody.  For  the  Use 
of  the  Second  and  Senior  Greek  Classes 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  D. 
K.  Sandford,  Esq.  A.M.  Oxon.  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
iSmo,  6s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Works  of  WiUiam  Cullen,  M.D. 
containing  his  Physiology,  Nosology*  and 
First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
With  numerous  Extracts  from  his  Ma- 
nuscript Papers,  and  from  his  lYeatise  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  Edited  bv  John 
Ihomson,  M.D.  F.R.&  L.  & E.  &c  &c 
2  vol.  8vo,  L.1,  14s. 

A  Catechism  of  Elocution;  or,  the 
Elements  of  Practical  Rhetoric,  in  the 
form  of  a  Dialogue.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous Examples.  Together  with  select 
and  appropriate  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools^ 
Private  Teachers,  and  Students  in  gene- 
inL  By  William  Roberts,  Teacher  of 
Elocution.     I2roo. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  By 
the  Author  of  Waveriey,  &c.  2  vols. 
post  8vo,  L.  1,  la. 

TbB  Miscellaneout  Prose  YTocka  o(  8lc 
Wtlter  Scott,  Bart^  now  tatX  coWtdcA* 
#fOi«.  8iro,  L.3^12t. 


Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  John 
Murray,  ALD.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo,  L.  1,  56. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Andrew 
Fyfe,  M.D.     2  vols.  8vo,  L.  1,  Is. 

Constable's  MiseeUany,  vols.  XV.  and 
XVL  being  a  History  of  the  RebeUion  in 
Scotland  in  1745.  By  Robert  ChambersL 
2  vols.  I8mo,  7s. 

A  Summary  of  the  Pbwers  and  Duties 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  of  Sherifb 
and  Magistrates  of  Burghs.  By  Geoige 
Tait,  Esq.  AdvocatOi  Fourth  Edition. 
Svo,  1 6s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Blowpipe,  in  Chemical  and  Mineral  Ana- 
lysis.    By  John  Griffin.     4e. 

The  Total  Circulation  of  the  Edio. 
burgh,  Leith,  Glasgow,  and  North  Bri- 
tish Commercial  and  Literary  Advertiser. 
2s.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Aa- 
tiquarian  Society  of  Perth.  VoL  I.  witb 
platea.     4to,L.I,  Is. 

Fitful  Fancies.  By  WiUiam  Krane- 
dy.     6s. 

The  Ant  A  Periodical  Pkper  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow,  during  the  years  1806 
and  1897.     I2mo. 

The  Farmer's  Register,  and  Monthly 
Magazine  of  Foreign  and  Domestie 
Events.  Devoted  to  Agricoltore  wui 
Rural  Affairs,  and  containing  a  Summary 
of  the  Monthly  News.     No.  9l     Is. 

Morborum  Definitiones  cauaasqne  Coa- 
tinentes,  &c  &c  Qoibns  acoodit  Tbso- 
eologia.  Anctore  Ricardo  Bfaddock  Haw- 
le|»  M.D.  ColL  Reg.  Med.  Edia.  8o& 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Sefd€mber. 


UTtGdi.  Cor.  Coiby,  ftom  SDr.  CW.md  Sttl>> 
Lt  br  puKii.  Tiee  BlMlut,  prom. 

«JulylW7 

S  Cor.  and  Sttb-LtKinlo^Lt  by  porch. 

▼in  Howud,  prom.  11  Aug. 

R.   FruikUii,   Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  bj 

purcii*  dow 

7  Dr.  Gdt.  AMift  Surf.  Rom,  ftom  8f  F.  AaritL 

Suis.  Tiee  MoRiaoo,  ret.  h.  p.  1  CerL 

CarTThewlaiv  IX,  byporch.  Tice  Trot* 

teTf  prom.  6  Sept. 

J.  L.  Dcmtas,  Cor.  by  parch.      18  oo. 

8  nt.         Cor.  Sir  W.  L.  Young,  fif.  Lt.  by 

pureh.  TieePontoiibyt  prom.  18  Aug. 
F.  Shewdl,  Cor.  dow 

J.  H.  Chotaneley*  Cor.  by  poidi.  Tice 

Thomhill,  ret.  88  do. 

10  Lt.  MaodooelL  Capt.  by  porch.  Tioe 

lard  T.  Cedlf  ptom.  9  dow 

Cor.  Muften.  Lt  do. 

Oant.  Cadet,  Hon,  W.  H.  Bcmford, 
ftom  R.  MIL  ColL  Cor.  do. 

IS  B.  SiTewrifht,  Cor.  by  pordk  Tloe 

Hyde«  ret.  dOb 

18  Cor.  B.  N.  Everarda  Lt  by  purdu  Tice 

Lowe,  prom.  do. 

J.  Agar.  Cor.  fS  do. 

17  Cor.   Douglaa,   Lt  by  porch,    vice 

Welih.  prom.  8  Sept 

W.  Wentworth,  Cor.  do. 

Greo.  Gds.  Capt  Long,  Capt  and  Lt  CoL  by 
purch.  vice  Barrett,  ret  13  do. 

Lt  AifeeU,  Lt  and  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
J.  A.  Hopeb  En*,  and  Lt  do. 

IF.        Lt  Wacde,  ftom  85  F.  Capt  by  purch. 
▼ice  Taylor,  ret  9  Aug. 

3  J.  Johnilon,  Ens.  by  pureh.  Tioe  Ken- 

nedy, lip.  15  do. 

11  Lt  B^,  Capt  by  pordu  Tiee  Jones, 

ret  16dOb 

Ens.  Tobin,  Lt  do. 

— •  Kennedy,  ftom  8  F.  Ens.  vice 

Ridimond,  47  F.  15  do. 

Lt  Wadcson,  ftom  h.  p.  1  F.  Paym. 

▼ice  (VKei^,  48  F.  9  do. 

11  Lt  Oriersoo,  ftom  87  F.  Lt  Tice  Molr, 

40  F.  «  do. 

C  Campbell,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tioe  Rose, 

78  F.  9  do. 

C^rt.  GoM«  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vioe  Hall, 

prom.  13  Sept 

SO  Omt  Connor,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  Wee 

Stuart,  dead,  9  Aug. 

Lt  Cochrane,  ftom  87  F*  Ltvice  South, 

rcth.p.87F.  S3dob 

— —  South,  from  h.p.  87  F.  Paym.  vice 

CamiHwU,  dead  do. 

55  Ens.  Laye,  Lt  by  porch.  Tice  Warde, 

1 F.  do. 

K.  Heyland,  Eau  by  porch.  do. 

56  R.  H.  Strong,  bis.  by  pordt  vioe  Ver- 

non, prom.  7  dou 

S9  J.  G.  Weir,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tioe  Ha- 

thom,  prom.  16  dow 

SO  Capt  Carden,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Sullivan,  dead  2  do. 

21  Paym.  Matthews,  ftom  14  F.  Paym. 

vice  Monk,  dead  do. 

Zi  Ens.  Camie,  AdU  vioe  Dickens,  dead 

S6  May 
97  Lt  Cot  Smelt  ftom  41  F.Lt  CoL  vice 

Le  Blanc,  IS  F.  9  Aug. 

41  Lt  CoL  Sir  E.  K.  Williams,  iLCiB, 

ftom  h.  pw  Lt  CoL  vice  Smelt,  87  F. 

9  do. 

43  Capt  Amos,  ftom  h.  p.  40  F«  Paym. 

TiceTierney.h.p.  6  Sept 

44  LtRobwF.Mr*Dcrnio(t,ftomSOF.  Lt 

80  Aug. 
48  ^'tt^,^*'''''*"**  ''^"B  h.  p.  Capt  vkia 
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U.  WalDWilglil,  Capt  vtoa  Hin,  dead 

8Jsn.ia» 
Ibatu  BIchmotrf,  ftom  11  F.  Lt  W 

porefa.  Ttot  Smltl^  IS  F. 

15Ai«.18S7 
Lt  CoL  Le  BlaDC,  from  17  F.  Lt  CoL 

Tiee  Peel,  h.n.  9  do. 

Cut  HoM.  N.  H.  C.  Massey,  fton  O^e 

Cav.  C^it  by  porch,  vice  Canror, 

prom.  4S<nL 

CaptGon,  M^.  by  porch,  vice  Pcddw, 

inom.  SSAuf. 

Brevet  Mat  Bnekenbory,  ftom  h.  p. 

Port  and  Spanish  Ararika,  Capt  do. 
Ens.  PhiUlps,  ftom  74  F.    Em.  tiee 

Blackburn,  59  F.  9  do. 

Capt  Douglas*  Mi^.  by  porch.  Tiee 

Snane,  ret  S3da 

— -  Myvs,  from  1  W.  L  Rcgt  Capt 

da 
F.  Gamier,  Ens.  by  pordu  vice  Go^ 

ring,  prom.  16  da 

Assist  6oi|.  Manhall,  from  87  F.  A*. 

sist  Suig.  9da 

Ens.  Wilton,  ftom  tS  F.  I^l  vka 

Coekbom,  74  F.  da 

Lt  Jones,  A^.  vioe  Ughtbody,  dead 

SS  Jans 
Ens.  Rose  ftom  14  F.  Ens.  viee  Kaoz, 

89  F.  9  An«. 

Ens.  Cockborn.  ftom  70  F.  Itea  viss 

PhilHps.  58  F.  da 

Lt  CoL  Maberley,  ftom  96  F.  Lt  CoL 

vice  Wardlaw,  ret  h.  p.         IS  Sept 
N.  C.  W.  Thooias,  Ena.  by  puich.  vms 

Gravatt,  cane.  lOAuf. 

M5I.  Hogarth,  ftom  h.  p.  Ma},  vice  Ro. 

bertson,  prom.  28  da 

Assist  Surg.  Scott,  Jr.D.  ftom  h.  a 

1  CeyL  Regt  Assist  Surg,  vice  Rom, 

7  Dr.  Gds.  S3da 

W.Todd,  Ens.  by  poreh.  vice  Blak«^ 

prom.  30da 

J.  Ralph,  Am.  viee  Herbert,  prom. 

1  Jan.  IMS 
Ens.  Knox,  ftfom  7S  F.  Lt  by  puidb 

vice  Grover,  prom.  9  Aug.  1827 

Lt  CoL  Sutherland,  tma  h.  p.  Lt  CoL 

vice  Dalyell,  oanc.  ic  d& 

Ens.  Hughes,  ftom  91  F.  A4).  with 

rank  oTLt  vioe  Deans,  dead 

13  ^cdL 
Qoar.  Mast  M'Dooald,  AdL  with  nok 

of  Ens.  vice  Irelaad,  dMd     S3  Anc. 
Capt -Christian,  ftom  h.  p.  Qoar.  Uul 

vice  M'DooaM,  A49.  da 

Lt  CoL  FnUarton,  ftom  h.  n.  Lt  CoL 

vice  Maberley,  76  F.  13  S«L 

1 W.  L  R.  Lt  Cameron,  Capt  by  poreh.  tW 

Myets,  68  F.  t5  Aufi. 

— —  MomposBon*  froah.  p.53  F.  U 

da 
Ceylon  R.  Lt  Brahan*  Gqpt  vioe  Baylcy  dead 

llFdk 
Capt  Penny,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vies 

Malcolm,  dead  1  Aug. 

Sd  Lt  Pickard,  1st  Lt  viee  Brahan  do. 
Capt  F.  N.  Eaflqf  Mounlcharks,  (ran 

h.  p.  Cant  vioe  AntUI,  prom.  30  da 
P.  J.  Boltoo,  Sd  Lt  by  puirh.  vioe 

Grant,  pram.  13ScpL 

Ens.  F.BuuM^  ftom  lupiiSdLt  f  Ai«. 

Cape  Corps  (Cav.)  T.  8,  Pbt*  Cor.  by  pindt  tks 

BuigeapRMa.  fSda 

Lt  Welch,  ftom  17  Dr.  Capt  by  pneti. 

viceMasBey.33F.      ^^^«£ec. 
(InC)  Ena  Gardiner,  from  h.  p.  Em.  nc« 

Rishtoo,  Qoar.  Maat  f  Auf. 
RishtoB,  Quar.  Mast  viae  Hum. 

phrcya  h. jx  da 

R.  AL  CoL  C.  W.  CK  Sharps  Pnra.  vtot  Noit. 
- '-'  lArnl 
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Appointments^  Promotions,  Sfc> 


m 


Ordnance  Department* 

Boyil  Alt.  Sd  Lt.  Wvnn*  Itt  Lt  Tie*  DimeMi* 

h»  p.  15  Sept*  IMflT 

A  Fortune,  Qiur.  Mast  Tiee  Cakler, 

dead  S6  July 

T.  Gilbcrtson,  do.  vice  Clarke,  ret. 

21  Auft. 

Royal  Eng.  Gent.  Cadet  W.  H.  Fonl,  f d  LL  50  do. 

-~- St.  O.  L.  Litter,  do.  do. 

■  E.  T.  Ford,  dOb  do. 

Siaf. 
Bt  Lt.  CoL  Bainbrixge,  Perm.  Aa.  Qoar. 
Maat.  Geiu  and  Lt.  Col.  vice  Sir  J. 
Dickson,  Quar.  Mast.  Gen.  in  India 

2  fM%.  1897 

—  Ward,  from  h.  !>.  86  F.  Perm. 
Aa.  Ouar.  Mast.  Gen.  and  MiO*  ^i^e 
Bainlnigge  do. 

Quar.  Mast.  Kinkie,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  to  be 
acting  Adj.  to  Riding  fisUblishment 
at  St  John's  Wood  Barracks,  with 
temporary  rank  of  Cor.  while  so  em- 
pk>yed  6  Sept 

Hnspial  Staff: 
As.  Surg.  Pilkington,  Arom  7  F.  to  be 
Surg,  to  the  Forces,  vice  Bell.  h.  p. 

dOAug.  1B27 

P.  Baird,  Jkf.D.  to  be  Hosp.  As.  to  the 

Foroes,  vice  Wallace,  H7  F.    13  June 

J.  V.  Skdton,  do.  vice  Rumley,  Ceykm 

Rwt  do- 

D.  Marlarhlan,  da  vice  Fletcher,  res. 

11  Aug. 

Brevet. 
TkeundfrmenHoned  Cadet*  qfthe  HtmomrabU  the 
Baet  India  Company'M  SertHce  to  have  Tempty- 
rary  Rank  as  Ensign* dutiiiif  the  period  qf  their 
being^ptaced  under  the  Command  qf  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Patleu  qfthe  Royal  Engineer*  at  Chat- 
ham, for  Field  Instruction*  in  the  AH  qf  Sap- 
ping and  Mining, 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  Gfbeme    19  June  1827 
— —  T.  Smythe  1  Aug. 

■  R.  Henderson  do. 
— ^—  J .  Gbufurd  do. 

■  J.  W.  Robertson  do. 

J.  J.  F.  Cruickshank         do. 

J.  W.  Fraaer  do. 

'  ■  G.  Casement  do. 

J.  R.  Oldfleld  do. 

■  '  J.  Anderson  do. 
— ^—  R.  S.  Master  do. 

—  J.  GUmore  do. 

Unattached. 

To  be  IAeui,-Colonel  of  Infantry  by  purchase, 
M^.  Peddie.  fWmi  56  P.   28  Aug.  1827 
To  be  Major  of  Infantry  bu  purchaee, 

Capt.  Conrov,  fhmi  53  F.  4  Sept.  1827 
To  be  Captain*  qfli^faniru  by  nurcha*e, 

Lt.  Trotter,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  9  Aug.  1827 
— —  Ponsonby,  from  8  Dr.  28  do. 

Payne,  from  33  F.  15  Sepc 

Forbes  from  61  F.  25  do. 

To  be  Ueutenani  qfl^faniry  by  purchase. 
Cor.  Surges,  from  Cape  Car. 

23  Aug.  1827 

Tikf  undermeniionedOJJicer*,  having  Hrevet  Hank 

superior  to  their  R^imental  Commissions,  have 


oeeepied  PromoHonitpm  flayiVMiu 
to  the  General  Order  off5ihAprU;iflS6, 
To  be  Idemienmmi-^olouel  oflt^fimhm, 
B.  Lt  CoL  RobeilBoa,  ftom  81  r. 

f8Ai«.iafl 

To  he  Major*  oflt^fantry. 

Bt  Maj.  Meade,  from  88  F.  do. 

To  be  Captains  oflnfintry. 

Lt  Elliott  from  87  r.  dih 

Maodonald,  from  29  F.  do. 

Exchanfffs, 

Mejor  Maclean.  80  F.  with  Uajat  VmBoait, 
R.  Afr.  Cot  Corps.  . , 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Fraser,  Ceykm  Rcgt  with  ll^or 
Bircham,  h.  p.  1  R.  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  Iton,  J.  Kennedy,  5  Dr.  Gds.  ne.  dUL 
with  Capt  Franeb  Westenra,  h.  p. 

Capt  Hutchinson,  47  F.  with  Capt  D.  Gnap- 
bell,  n.  p. 

Lieut  Lovelace,  16  Dr.  rec  dift  irlth  UmO. 


Lewis,  h.  p. 

Ox! 
76  F. 


Lieut  Cockcraft,  52  F.  with  Lieut  Noiton* 


JRciignations  and  Retirementt* 
Ueutenani  GeneraL 
William  Thomas. 

Ueutenani  ColotuL 
Barrett  Gren.  Gds. 

Mqfors, 
Snape,  63  F. 
Brine,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Captains, 
Taykxr,  1  F. 
Jones,  11  F. 
De  lUymond,  h.  p.  60  F. 

£iM^iw  and  Comets, 
Hyde,  12  Dr. 
Thomhlll,  8  Dr. 
Brett,  h.  p.  94  F. 

Death*. 

Ueutenani  ColonA 
J.  B.  Wemysa,  h.  p.  Unatt  Wemyis  Hall,  FiD»* 

shire  13  Umj  1817. 

Captains. 
King,  20  F.  Canterbury  9  Sept. 

Hamilton,  45  F.  Moulemainc,  Madnu 
HiU,  63  F.  Portugal  81  Jnly 

Lieutenaniu 
Bonnes,  55  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  f  May 

Norton,  81  F.  Port  Royal.  Jamaica         16  July 
Ireland  (Adj.)  93  F.  Antigua  f5  June 

Denni»,  n.  p.  S5  F. 

Hudson,  h.  p.  22  F.  Carofin,  Co.  Clare     15  Aug. 
Elwood,  h.p.37F.  15do.  15  do. 

Ensigns. 
M'Lam.  late  10  Vet  Bn.  Cork  19  JuM 

L^ittimore,  late  6  Vet  Bn.  Frankfioft    Qucenls 

Co.  6  Apr. 

Hall,  h.  p.  25  F.  Bombay 
Goebel,  h.  p.  5  Line  Ger.  Leg.  Miaden*  llBMmr 

16JUIM 

Quarter'Ma^ers. 
Gould,  38  F.  Cawnpore  XI  Mtr. 

Cockbume,  84  F.  Fort  Augustus,  Jamalen 

18  Jnly 
Forbes,  99  F.  MauriUus  1  May 

Anderton,  h.  p.  .4  Dr.  Canterbury  16  Sept 

Medical  Dep. 


J.  B.  Weber,  h.  p.  Dep.  Insp.  Palermo     14  Aug. 
Dunlop.  Assist  Surg.  29  F.  Buttevant 
HeU,  h.p.  Rifle  Bngnde,  Chatham 


90  do. 
S7do. 


October* 


6F.  Ensign  Bebee,  Lt  by  purclu  vice 

Bowes,  prom.  20  Sei>t  1827. 

40  As.  Sur.  Bell.  M,D,  from  56  F.  As. 

Surg,  vice  M*Kensie.  res.  do. 

48  Mi^.  Bell,  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  vice 

Camiliere,  retir.  do. 

Capt  Robinaon,  MaJ.  do. 

Lieut  Fotbereill,  Cant  do. 

56  Hasp.  As.  Allman,  Aa.  Surg,  vice 

BeU.  40F.  do. 

Ceykm  Rtg.  Lt  Van  KempcB»  Cant  by  purch. 

vice  Lord  Mowilcb«M»  proan. 

Vol.  XXU.  ^^ 


Unattached. 

To  be  Major  qflidantry  by  purdkMib 

Capt  F.  N.  EaH  {/"liountcfaaries. 
Cram  Ceykm  Reg.       2  Oeb  US?. 

Exchange, 
Lt  PitDun,  2  Dr.  Gds.  with  Lieut  UioHm,  16  Dr. 

Restfrnations  and  RetiremmU* 

tt-CoL  CImitiere,  48  F.  " 

Brevet  Lt-CoL  Maole,  h.  p.  Unatt 
diiiiUMtSurgeon  U*%$me,  10  F. 


7<ii 


AppoinimenU,  Promotiontt  3(C. 


CDcc. 


Gfnerttl*. 
Edr/o/ Pembroke,  KM,  CoL  of  G  Dr.  London 

!?6(Xt.l827 
Sir  John  Murray,  Jiari.  G.C.U.  Col.  of  SG  F. 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  1,5  du. 

LieutnuitU-G^neralt, 
I.l|>htbume,  A3  F. 
Skinner. 

Il.iwker,  R.  Art.  Lt  Gov.  of  Tilbury  Fort.  Wool- 
wich IX  Oct. 
UmifH/int-Ca/onrit. 
Dc  MouUnoreucy,  h.  p.  \'urk  Hunars*  Napic* 

4  Oct.  Ihf7 
Alox.  Grant,  latu  of  U.  Africin  Col.  Coriw,  lillRin, 
N.B.  Oct. 

Da«i»  late  of  II.  Mnr. 

Vapiuing. 
Crovc,  l."?  Dr.  nenipti 
Vanspall,  11  F.  ftcvLindroog,  DcUarv,  MndnM 

•J5  Feb.  lhL»7. 
Binwn,  41  P.  IJdLiry,  Madras  1"  »lo. 

Iluttcrlicid.  11  F.  at  soa  7  June 

Payne,  h.  p.  unutt.  latu  of  oo  F.  Northampton 

iKSiipt. 
Telford,  h.  p.  frt  F.  rhcllcnham  6  July 

Darby,  h.  p.  Inde|H«ndentt 
Mitteihuxu,  h.  p.  Watteville'g  RegL  Naples 

4  Oct. 
Stec>lc,  U.  Mar.  Art.  Datrack  Master  at  Port*. 

tnuuth  'in  Aii^. 

Voun);,  late  of  R.  Mar.  Mav  311. 

'Wolnh,  h.  p.  U.  Mar.  7  Vlay. 

\Vii;.:hi,  do.  Dec 'Jl. 

Litnitnttintf. 
Athciton,  13  Dr.  on  liOMa^fC  to  Enf;land  fTom  Ma- 

dra.4 
I^of^aii,  41  F.  Ranqalore,  Mailrns   8  Maroh,  1837. 
Hrown,  h|  k.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica  .10  Julv. 


Hon.  M.  St  Clair,  84  F.  Port  Boyal,  Jamaiei 

llASfi. 

J.  Campbell,  h.  p.  91  F. 
O'llallnran,  Royal  African  Col.    Corpi,  Sima 
Leooe  3  July 

Jobllng,  h.  p.  GO  P.  3  OcL 

LyHfcer,  h.  p.  R.  Iriidi  Art.  London  7  do. 

Oddic,  h.  I).  33  F.  York  i  Sept. 

air  W.  C  Edgworth,  late  of  Invalids  Hull 

30  July 
Collins,  h.  p.  Unatt.  late  of  f  Dr.  Gda. 
Lawrence,  n.  p.  R.  Mar.  IS  Sot 

Philiippsi,  do.  lldob 

Sfcond  Unttenantt  end  Bntigr^u 
I>risc3ll,  84  F.  Up.  Park  Camp,  Jamaica 

17  Aug.  1827 
Nelson,  (Adj.)  81  F.  Fort  Augustus,  Jamaica 

13  do. 
Sclwav,  Pfi  F.  Fort  Kinjj  OoorRe,  Tobago  *J  July 
Moflatt,  9^  F.  Kdinburgh  CaMle  31  \u«. 

Mort^an,  late  of  R.  Mar.  SS  do. 

Kllinett.  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  K  Apr. 

Walter,  do.  IS  du. 

Pai/w/ii/er. 
Orr,  97  F.  on  passage  to  Kngland  fkom  Ceykm 

(^fua.  Miuters. 
Patten,  late  1  R.  Vet.  Bat.  29  Sept  1SS7. 

Anderton,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  Canterbury  16  do. 

Cfiapiain. 
Duncan,  h.  p.  73  F.  Alton,  Hants  S9  Aug.  18S7. 

Medical  Drparlmenf. 
Tully,  Dep.  Insp.  of  Ho*i|i.  Jamaica 
Quinoev.  SmfTSurg.  London  3  OeL  18?7. 

LyBtor,'Surg.  91  F.  Nav.  Ittytp.  Gibraltar  14  Aug. 
.Stoildart,  Ah.  Surg.  1  F.  on  iMttsagk  to  Kn,tlanrt 
Wilkinson,  Ak.  Surg,  bl  F.  Multingar 

sasept 

Armstnu'.g,  As.  Surg.  Rifle  Brig.  iVnnapoIis  lU>yu. 

Nova  Scotia  3  di». 

Dc  Torre,  As.  Surg.  R.  Mar.  Feb. 


AT.riiADF.TTCAr.  List  op  Eniw.ish  Bankui  its,  from  2*2tl  Aug.  to  23d  Oct. 


Ai'kroyd,  J.  ShefHeld,  draper 

Altbntt,  Lcnmin[;ton-priors,  Warwickshire,  cab't- 

iK'linakcr 
A1''\;tiui(T.  J.  ConiDsNmni^^h,  Ycirkshirc,  draper 
flriiithweitc,  I.  l,eciii.  inwiMMtiigcr 
Itniv,  W.  Hcdrutli.  rornw.ill,  sCnddlcr 
UuK'hy,  J.  I'.ill  Mall  Ki<it.  St  Jaim>s'.-»,  bill  brokor 
Bii'-kicy,  .1.  New  U.iin,  S:iddlewuttli,  Yorkdurc, 

clothier 
n<ivl(>,  1*.  CIuiULir,  S'lmorartshirc 
Ui-ccheno,  R.  SLimfonl,  jeweller 
Rrick,  W.  and  J.  llaniiMon,  Manchester,  eroccr.* 
llin'h,  S.  Mam'hwtcT,  Rrt>c?r 
lilakie,  J.  Oxford-Ktreft,  babnrdnt>her 
Hurdy,  (i.  West  Derby,  Laiica»hiro,  glaiis  manu* 

f.icturer 
Bn-ere,  R.  junior,  Grent  Yarmouth,  ironmon«?f*r 
bird,   N.  North  Shields,  earthenware  manuiuc^ 

lurer 
Boutle,  EL  Back-road,  St  Gcorgc*s-in-the'Ea«t, 

buiklor 
Burgis  G.  Eton,  currier 
Barlicr,  S.  and  T.  P.  Hillary,  Do«gate-hill,  wine- 

merchants 
R(X)th,  W.  Worksop,  Notts,  maltxter 
Colliufi,  W.  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  blanket  manu- 
facturer 
Clargo,  J.  Bucklebury,  Berkshire,  yeoman 
t'road,  J.  M.  Cheltennam.  scrivener 
CoUins,  S.  W.  Witney,  Oxford^ire,  blanket  ma* 

uufacturer 
Cox,  C.  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  common  brewer 
Clarkt,  G.  B.  Gcrrard -street,  Soho,  wine-mer- 
chant 
Clegg,  I,  T.  Mather,  Jun.  and  R.  Pringle,  Etna 

Iron  Works,  West  Derbv,  founders 
Cart  ledge,  S.  and  J.  Lincoln,  merchants 
Cartmel,  R.  Penrith,  Cumberland,  gunsmith 
Dangerfield,  G.  late  of  Bromyard,  Herefordshire, 

apothecary 
Dorvell,  G.  Marlborou^-terrace,  Walworth,  auc- 
tioneer 
Duval.  P.  Junior.  Minoriew,  carpenter 
KMiotr.  R.  T.  Ipswich,  King*ii  Lynn,  and  Nor- 
wich, Jinen-ilrapcT 


F^.'^n,  P.  Strand,  bookseller 

K'lw;inU,  J.  Water-lane,  Blnckfriars,  v^rrualivr 

Eb^worrh,  H.  J.  and  W.  n;id?::ni!,   Nur.'.-tim::, 

i  oluiuaM-slreot,  WiMd-bniker* 
Ein:n')ti.  U.  Stroud,  Kent,  h«irHMle.ilcr 
Fi-arn.  (i.  Notriiiehnm,  dealer  in  <«h(K^ 
KletciKr.  J.  A:}iti>ii-und(.'r-Lyni.<,  >icluailcr 
Ferns,  'l'.  M.-tnchcster,  merchant 
FeustiT.  J .  KMArcsl»roimh,  tallow-chandler 
Field,  VV.  Nutkin'*-cornor,  !UTmor,d.''Oy,  plumbrr 
Frimler,  J.  Oxford,  pastry-cook 
Feuwiek.  li.  Gnwvenor-mcws,  Hanover-square. 

vet  eri  liar  y-an  rpOvin 
Gootinin,  W.  Bland ibrd-forum,  Dorsetshire,  vic- 
tualler 
Ci<MMlinan,    II.   Kidtlcrminster,    Worcestershire. 

I  arpel  n.anufaeturer 
Giuavr,  P.  Hcaton  NtirriA,  Lancashire,  victualler 
Grini«u>n,   It.  and  G.  Wilkinson,  Preston  lanr, 

ci»Tn-iIeak'ts 
GrLonfiild,  W.  Kirkstead,  Lincolnshire,  miller 
Gitiver,  J.  NeweaHtle-uuder-Lyne,  grooer 
Gaillard,  P.  Billiter  street,  merchant 
Gee,  J.  Notrinjjiiam,  i>awnbroker 
Gilbert,  G.  late  of  Burgh,  Lincolnshire,  maltster 
Hart,  G.  West  Ham,  Essex,  oorn-nierchant 
llobiion,  C.  L<V(U,  victualler 
Huiiipleby,  J.  T.  Abchureh-lane,  dry-salting  bro- 
ker 
Huas.  A.  Manchester,  merchant 
H.^.rrLson,  W.  B.  Manchester,  cotton-dealer 
Hill.  W.  Cheltenham,  victualler 
Hilton,  G.  and  R.  Manehe«ter,  menehantt 
Halford,  T.  (;k>ventry,  cabinet-maker 
Hughes,  R.  Carmartncn,  Ironmongmr 
Haves,  W.  and  T.  Toniuay,  Davooshire,  linc» 

urapeni 
Heaton,  L.  —  Heaton,  Lancashire,  ootton-nuui»> 

faeturers 
Haxlwy,    J.   and  T.  Winterbottom,    Bamsley^. 

Yorkshire,  bhaehera 
Homwood,  T.  Canterbury,  baker 
Holland,  1.  and  E.  Leicester,  groeen 
Hayes,  M.  and  M.  A.  Twickenham,  scfaoolmii- 


iw.:] 


Banln'uj  is. 


7<i  > 


ll.iscMirn,  W.  Livor|>o<>l,  stiinbuiKler 

liaKarty,  J.  LivcriKiol,  mcrcnant 

Ham,  W.  Wvil  Cn^cr,  SoiucnctshlrCi  omninoii* 

brewer 
Hallett,  If.  Albcmar1e-KtTin>t.  Piccadilly,  tailor 
Hopkinn,  W.  Oxrord,  cooch-muker 
Iveiu,  M.  Combfiekis  Warwickshire,  ffhccp-salcs- 

man 
Knight,  T.  (Tole-harbnar-lanc,  Surrey,  smith 
KfMgh,  G.  D.  Comhill,  rtiinmiMion-aernt 
Knutt,  It.  and  K.  Tumor,  Salfurd,  Lancashire, 

Moscow  and  Spanish  Icnthcr-factor^ 
Kerby,  E.  Staflbrd-strcct,  Hiuid-stiwt,  bcwksrller 
Lake,  (r.  FIcatou  Norris,  Lancashire,  hat-uianu- 

facturcr 
Low,  A.  C.  late  of  Mark-lane,  nicrehant 
IxKkwood,  J.  Wakefield,  YorkKhire,  maltster 
Lubboek,  W.  L.  Leamington-priors,  Warwick- 
shire, bookseller 
Lawftml,  J.  K.  Mcwiiif;ton,  Surrey,  ironmonger 
Lync,  W.  and  T.  Sudell,  Liverpool,  meruhants 
Morgan,  T.Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  |iainter  and 

glajder 
Morris,  W.  Lower  Thames-street,  potter 
Maync,  H.'G.  Copthall  btiildinj?s,  merchant 
Miller,  J.  CummeHdale,  Toll  Bar  Gate,  Cumber- 

land,  innkeeper 
Mlllifan,  J.  Nottingham-place.  Stepney,  linen- 
draper 
May,  E.  Maryland-point,  Westhaoi*  Essex,  gar- 
dener 
Morgan,  D.  ClTcn  Coedy  Cymmcr»  Dreconahirc« 

shopkeeper 
Old,  J.  ReeentHitreet,  silk-mercer 
Parsons,  W.  Vauxhall-bridge-niad,  eoal-merchant 
Pain,  J.  l*aulton,  Sofnenetihire,  brewer 
Pritchard,  T.  Fimtm'ray,  Kent,  bur^oon 
Phillips,  J.  York-place,  Old  Gravel-lane,  potatjc 

taleinian 
Pluekctt,  J.  Thomhnuch-street,  (;roccr 
Price,  L.  Park-street,  Regcni's-Park,  (icrivcn''r 
Powlcs,  T.and  J.  Ileeeh-street,  Barbican,  hosiers 
l*ott4,  T.  Hotherhithe-w:d1,  b:ikcr 
Robinson,  M.  Woodhoiisc-Carr,  Y^cirksliire,  dyer 
Rickct,    11.    Carthusian-street,    Chartcr-huuM:- 

square,  victualler 
Rastimurc,  M.  Kini^'s-tiTrace,  Commercial-roail 
Roilway,  M.  H.  late  of  SwuU's-hill,  Glouccster- 
bhirc,  butcher 


K<H^ii-.  S.  Itri';t<>l.  viMy.ar-uwiclmiil 
Ruthwell,  W.  LivcriHxil,  inurdiani 
Robinson,  E.  Stokcslcy,  York,  grocer 
Robinson,  H.  Adam's-row,  lIam|iktGad-road«  glais 

p.iper-nuin  u  fac  lure  r 
Rogers  R.  Cateaton-street,  bookseller 
Robinson,  T.  Crawford -street,  Uncn-dn|)Cr 
RnbAon  R.  Hanley,  .Siafliirdshlrc,  grotcr 
Riding,  R.  Liver|K)ol,  flour-«le:iJor 
Smith,  II.  Vi.  Lawrence,  I*uulUiey-placc,  mer- 
chant 
Selway,  H.  Leigh-upon-Mendin,  Soincrsctshin*, 

baker 
Stratford,  J.  Clarges-strcct,  Pitvndilly,  surgeon 
Scott,  G.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  tiattcr 
Smith.  J.  Stafford,  innkeci>fr 
SUbum.  T.  L.  and  H.  R.  Richardiion,  Muche*- 

ter,  booksellers 
Smalridge,  M.  and  G.  N.  Smalridge,  Czctcr, 

dealers  in  china 
SommcrviUe,  R.  11.  Liverpool 
Sparks,  W.  Chalk  Fann,  St  Pancrai,  tavern- 

keeper 
Speueur,  W.  Manchester,  grocer 
Stone,  S.  Derby,  ironmonger 
Stevens,  G.  IsUugton-fcrcen,  victualler 
Steithenson,  T.  New  Malton,  Vork&hiro 
Turner  J.  Manelicster,  coin-hrokur 
Thomas,  W,  Upiier  King-street,  Ilolbom,  car- 

])enter 
Tootle,  J.  Lougliboniugh,  draper 
Taylor,  J.  Manchester,  tiinbec-inerchaut 
TtbbatUi,  R.  GkHicester,  iii]-iiierch:uit 
Timotliy,  A.  oud  M.  Stuart,  Rci;cnt-strec(.  milli-' 

ners 
Verbcke,  II.  C.  Adam's-couit,  Uld  Uruad-itrcct, 

lime-merchant 
Whi-vldon,  B.  Bfanchcster,  cabinet-maker 
Wibon,  R.  (*riar-strcct,  UlockfriarVioud,  haid- 

ware-manufacturer 
Wright,  J.  Prince's-struct,  Leicester-square,  unilh 
Whiiclcgg,  J.  Maiiehtster,  tlyer 
Wilelrton,  R.  New  Uolingbrookc,  Lincolnshire, 

eari»entrr 
WakcttoUI.  W.  II.  Villlcrs-strect,  Sinn  J,  o»!- 

irierchant 
Wapshott,  R.  late  of  Drill y-Uiie,  >ictMalU-r 
Whituhuad,   W.    Miuchiiiliampttm,    Gluuces 


shin-,  iTiulcr 
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Ji>hu^t>n.  Jamci,  builder,  GI.i'^ow 

M*Kdli:Tiii  Hiid   RobcrtM^n,  luvnliojits  an|l  hhiii- 

owncr>,  Baiitl' 
M'KisMh',  lii'w.and  Co.  wchNl-mercliauts,  Ayr 
Meek,  John,  |M:rfunicr  in  (ila>f'iiw 
Moncricif,  Alex;uider,  Ui'^licr,  Perth 
Reid,  iVU-r,  d>vr  and  wo(il-»|ijnuei  at  Miltuii 
Smith,  William,  .'ulvociile,  liiuuc-nierefajuil,  and 

qiiarricr  in  ALvrdct.ii 
Stephens,  Ihinr)'.  of  Balnuuliis,  in  the  county  of 

Forfar,  dcalrr  in  cattle  ;u>d  hIuxi*.  and  in  inarl 
Stevenson,  JaniL-i,  and  Son,  mauufacturecs.  blir- 

ling 
Tait,  Robert,  merchant  and  draiwr.  High  slrccC^ 

Kdinburgh 


Austen,  Jolin,  Jeweller  and  silversmith  in  Dundee 
Uan-lay, William  and  C!o.  cabiuvt-uuikcrs  in  Crvwa 

Atroirt,  Ilutehesoutown 
Dalgticsh,  James,  liiicu-dra{ier.  West  Port,  Edin- 
burgh 
Denn,  Walter  Stewart,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Dickson,  James,  iron-monger,  wrlglit,  and  build- 
er, Lanark 
Dirom,  William,  hoiise-can>cnlcr,  Edinlmrgh 
Ferguson,  Alexander,  draiH:r,Grasiuiarket,  Eldin- 

burgh 
Gardner,  William,   Writer  to  the  Signet,  and 

builder  in  Edinburgh 
(ray,  John,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
CfilnKMir,  James,  and  Co.  merchanti  In  Glasgow 
Glover,  John,  bulkier.  Union-street,  Edinburgh 
llutloD,  David«  haberdasher,  Edinburgh 


Totld,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgoi 
Ure,  Robert,  mcreluuit,  GUwguw 


BIRTHS,  MAHIUAGKS,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Att^uat  19.  At  Tulloch  Castle,  the  Lady  of 
Duncan  Davidson,  Vjk{.  of  Tulloch,  M.  P.  of  a 
daughter. 

S.I.  At  Geneva,  the  Marchioncti  of  Tweoddalc^ 
of  a  son. 

*J(i.  At  CowhIII,  the  Lady  of  CapUin  Charles 
James  Johnston,  R.  N.  ttf  a  son. 

.11.  At  Clarcmont  Street,  Mn  Jaracs  Balfour, 
of  a  daughter. 

S^Di  4.  At  96,  Great  Russell  Street,  Lomlon, 
the  Lady  of  William  Kaye,  Emi.  Councillor  at 
Law,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Ixmdon,  Mn  Robert  Slater,  of  Fore 
Street,  of  a  son. 

H.  The  i^ty  of  John  M'Candy,  Esq.  of  Craigs, 
of  a  daiightcT. 

*X  At  Spring  Bank,  Lasswadc,  Mrs  Lyon,  of  a 
duufjhtvr, 
—  AtrTmiuair  Mumc,  Mrs  Camr^ll,  "f  a  simi. 


1 1.  At  Soxe  Cobourg  PLiee,  Mn  CaUcndcf,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Oldfield  Hall,  ChcKhirc,  the  Lady  of 
John  A.  Murrny,  Esq.  o^  a  son. 

1.1.  At  Gibraltar,  the  I>ady  of  Cokmcl  Marshall 
of  (Snider head,  of  a  dau(<hter. 

11.  At  Makentoun  Manse,  Mn  Hogarth,  of  a 
son. 

l.^.  At  St  Mary's,  the  I^y  of  Captain  Maedo- 
nald,  royal  engineers,  of  a  miiu 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  L:uly  of  William  Dauncy, 
E«i.  advocHte.  of  a  soiu 

18.  At  Castlemaiiis,  Lanaikihire,  Mn  Finloy, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Newton,  Uic  Lady  of  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, of  a  son. 

I:i.  At  Bumbank,  near  Carluke,  the  Lady  of 
Lieutenant  J.  K.  Gloa".  c*f  tl.c.  lUm.  F.\«K.l>a»tek 
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90.  At  N&  1,  NoTtiiiimberknd  SCneC,  Mri 
Johniton,  of  A  daughter.  ^     .    ,      ^ 

SI.  At  llammtead.  Mlddlncz,  the  Lady  of 
William  Tate,  kki.  of  a  daughter. 

tf.  At  Dore  Cot,  Miwelburgh,  Mn  John  Orr. 
of  a  Mil. 

—  On  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Blanche,  on  her 
passage  from  South  America,  the  wife  of  C  R. 
Vusmt.  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Cunsul-Gcoeral  in 
Chili,  of  a  son. 

S4.  At  59,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  C.  C.  Stew- 
■It,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Drummond  Place,  Mrs  Paul,  of  a  son. 
S6.  At  Pitt  SUcet,  Mn  WUliom  Neill  Grant,  of 

•  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  John  Scott  of  Gala,  Esq.  of  a 


[Dm. 


—  In  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  the 
Lady  of  Ma)or  11.  G.  Brolic,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  1,  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  Watson,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  5,  Forth  Street,  Mr*  Mackentie,  of 
aaon. 

S7.  Mrs  Hinsh^w,  Buchanan  Street,  of  a  son. 
38.  At  the  British  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Ca- 
therine Boileau,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Abbey  Manse,  Paisley,  Mrs  Macnair,  of 
•  son. 

S9.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Honeyraan,  Regent  Street, 
of  a  son. 

30.  At  Na  2,  York  Place,  Mrs  J.  A.  Cheyne, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Maitland  Street,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Pagan, 
ofason. 

—  At  Comrie  Manse,  Mrs  M*Isaac,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Marsden  Ash,  Cottju^,  Essex,  the  ladvof 
Captain  Cumming,  late  of  LoMcudrum,  Aber- 
deenshire, of  a  son. 

Oct,  1.  At  Bandrum,  Fife,  the  Lady  of  CapUin 
Durie,  fyf  a  son. 

—  At  KeWinside,  Mrs  Alexander  Dennistoun, 
of  a  son. 

S.  At  the  palace  of  the  RritiKh  envoy  at  Flo- 
rence, I^y  Burehcnh,  lady  of  the  RtRht  Hon. 
Lord  HurRbersh,hi8  Majesty's  envoy  at  Florence, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Carlisle,  Mm  Anderson  cf  Harehopc,  of 
ason. 

—  At  51,  Windsor  Street,  Mrs  Jolly,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Balkoil,  the  Lady  of  John  Adair,  Cs<|.  of 
Genoch,  of  a  son. 

—  At  (Thekenham,  the  Lady  of  Hurt  Sitwell, 
E5q.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

i.  At  NcwmanswatU,  Montrose,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Ann  <''ruikKhanks,  of  a  dauKhter. 

—  AtGilmoro  Place,  Mrs  W.  M.  Bisset,  of  a 
■on. 

5.  At  fi,  Mansfield  Place,  Mrs  John  Anderson, 
junior,  of  a  still-bum  child. 

6.  At  Sunnystdc  I^odge,  Lanark,  Mrs  Alexan- 
der Gillesiiie,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Cahir,  the  tafiy  of  Captain  Oram,  of  the 
Royal  Scots  Greys,  of  a  son. 

^  At  London,  Mrs  Dr  Bartlctt,  of  a  daughter. 
0.  Mrs  (ieorgo  Kinnear,  of  a  Mm. 

—  At  Castle  Crug,  Lady  GibMn  Cormichael,  of 
ason. 

10.  At  Drumpellicr,  Mrs  Andrew  Buchanan, 
Jtt  a  daughter. 

11.  MrsTurnbull,  80,  Annandale  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mn  Blackie,  Windsor  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Dr  Barlet,  of  a  daughter. 
IS.  In  guecn  Street,  the  Udy  of  W.  M.  Bond, 

Esq.  of  a  rtaiinhter. 

—  At  Shotton  Hal%  Shropshire,  the  lady  of 
Watkins  Wm.  Watkins,  Emj.  younger  of  Shotton 
Hall,  of  a  ilaughtcr. 

1.1.  At  CInrcmont  Place,  Mrs  Brown,  widow  of 
Archibald  Brown,  K>>q.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Smart  of  Cononsyth,  of  a 
daughter. 

1 L  At  :i.>,  James'  Square,  Mrs  Hcwat,  of  a  Mm. 
«•  Ai  Polkenuiurt,  the  lady  of  bir  Wm.  Baillic, 
Bart,  of  a  Mm. 

I.'^.  At  3«,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Marshall,  of  a  sfm. 

—  At  1,  Nelson  StrcH,  Mrs  Carphin,  of  a 
dauahtcr. 

ifi.  At  the  Karl  of  RiKslyn';!,  Sf  James's  Square, 
London.  Injdy  Lou(;hbuioug,h,  t;f  %  mn. 

>l.  At  Vcllurr,  Mift  rcaiaun,of  Vivcc*^^^ttkit> ^ 
4  flauf  blcr. 


».  At  98.  Dmhlin  Stroet,  Mn  1fataadit«,o(i 
daughter,  still-bom. 

83.  At  Rata)an  Houie.  the  lady  of  A.  K.  M'- 
Kinnon,  Esq.  of  Scalliaaig,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Upper  Gray  Sueet«  Ncwio^toii,  Mn  a 
Cairns,  of  a  daughter. 

84.  At  Londtni,  Yiacountess  Goderieh,  of  i 
•on. 

^,  At  1,  Dundas  Street*  Mrs  Charles  Gny.  of 
aaon. 

trr.  At  10,  Abercromby  Place,  Mts  Adutphu 
M.  Ross,  of  a  son. 

88.  At  4.  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Conuniif, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  C.  Innes,  5,  StalEbrd  Street,  of  adsojli* 
ter. 

—  At  Wallhouso,  Mrs  Gilloq,  of  a  dawhter. 
30.  The  hidy  of  George  Forbes,  Esq.  of  SpoBg. 

hill,  of  a  daugnter. 

iVoi'.  8.  At  I*ortQbeUo.  the  lady  of  Captsifi 
Stewart,  rifle  brigade,  of  a  daughter. 

3  At  Woodoot'l;dalc  CotUge,  LintithgovshiR. 
Mn  Fraser,  of  a  »on. 

Latdy,  At  the  Earl  of  Harewond*s,  Haaorcr 
Square,  London,  the  CounteM  of  SheAeU.  of  s 
■on. 

—  At  Brampton,  near  London.  Mn  ThomsM), 
Dean  Terrace,  Stopkbridge,  of  a  dead-bora  child. 

MARRIAGES. 

F^  ?7.  At  Poonah,  James  Brydon,  M.D. 
Bombay  Medical  Establishment,  to  Eliaa,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Home,  Esq. 

March  1.  At  Moidapnre,  Bengal,  Charles  Mst- 
riott  Caldecott,  Esq.  of  the  ci\i.T  senrioe,  to  Msr- 
garet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  supeha- 
tending  surgeon,  Bengal  Establishment. 

18.  At  Poonah,  Edward,  son  of  J.  March,  Esq. 
of  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  Jane  Inglis,  daughtir 
of  the  late  William  Korlong,  Esq.  of  WellshoL 

15.  At  Bombay,  Captain  Philip  Haughan.of 
t)ic  Hon.  East  India  Company*!!  Marine,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Marine  Board,  Uombay,  to  Elia. 
beth,  youngent  daujghtcr  of  the  late  James  Amott, 
Esq.  Arbikic,  Forunhire. 

May  18.  At  the  MauriUns,  WllUam  Blair,  Eiq. 
of  A v'ontoun.  advocate,  one  nf  his  Majesty's  Com- 
missionen  of  Inquiry,  to  Jane  Christian,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Nourse,  Esq.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Jmlti  84^  At  the  Govemment-Hosise,  Caps 
Town,  Dudley  Montague  Perceval,  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Right  Ihm.  Spenser  Perceval,  to  Mary 
Jane,  eldcht  daughter  of  Major-Geu.  RIchaid 
Rourke,  C.B.  Lieut.-Govemur  of  the  dpe  of 
Good  Hope. 

—  At  Carthaffcna,  South  America,  Robert 
Haldane,  Esq.  Mexican  Consul,  to  Jane,  only 
daughUtr of  Robert  Kerr,  Esq.  surgeon,  Portobello. 

Auff,  :fK.  At  London,  Charles  Heneage.  Em}.  lo 
I^uiu,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Graves,  and  lucve 
to  the  Maiquis  of  Anglesea. 

—  At  London,  Mr  Alexander  Russell,  Jun.  tn 
Harriet,  only  ttaughter  of  A.  Wray,  &q.  Si«i* 
mouth  .Street. 

31.  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Coilaff.  to  Cathe- 
rine, only  daughter  uf  the  late  Hugh  Dow,  Esq. 
Fort-William. 

Sept.  3.  At  Pear  Mount.  KirkeudbrichtshiTr, 
Andrew  CasseU  I  lowdm,  FIsq.  W.  S.  to  Cathennc 
Sinclair,  only  child  of  Adam  Hobinsoin,  Esq.  of 
Pear  Mount. 

—  At  Edinburah,  Edward  Livingston,  solicitor, 
Edinburgh,  to  Jane,  eklest  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Siicncc,  dentist. 

1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Shand,  W.  S.  tn 
Iitobel.  only  daugtitcr  of  David  Lister,  of  Kionio- 
month,  Esfi.  W.  S. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  J.  H.  Davidson,  to  Mis 
Crawford  Maclctid. 

—  At  Ijondon,  Mr  Colin  Mackenue  Eraser,  of 
the  Kvgistc-r  Houac,  Edinlnirgh.  to  Elixs.  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robeii  Willis,  (rf^  Martha 
Brae,  Jamaica. 

f>.  At  Eiliiiburgh,  Captain  Waugh,  late  of  the 
4Hth  rif^ment.  to  Mary  Makiu,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  (tilkit,  Km). 

—  At  F.dinburgh,  Robert  lidug.  Esq.  SoUcitiir 
Su|)rcmc  Courts,  to  Margaret,  second  da uiihter  uf 
the  deceased  Hi>lM*rt  Wauah.  Vm\.  FoxholL 

1.  M.W««\jn^«\d«  John  WtLrfm  Anderson,  Ev^ 
VI.  V^.  ^wvnxvt|(2k.v>iiv«  Xn  >i^v(\>  ^VfeKdh^aMCtttcf  a 
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8.  At  LooaoB.  Donild  Mactean,  Eiq.  leeond 
■on  of  Ltcut-Gencnl  Sir  Fltaioy  lUeleaii,  BarC 
ID  Harriett  taeoiid  danghtcr  of  Oooeral  BCaitland. 

10.  AtAbenichil,  Perthshlxr,  Thomai  Palmer 
Hutton,  Eeq.  B.A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
youngest  ion  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hutton,  Col- 
cheeter,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Jamec 
Druromontl,  Eiq.  of  Strageaih. 

11.  AtGilmorc  Place,  Thomas  Henderson,  Esq. 
Burgeon,  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Christian  Lamont, 
Perth. 

—  At  Alloa,  James  Greig,  junior,  Ek).  to  Agnes 
Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Macfiurlane, 
Esq.  of  West  Cambus. 

IJ.  At  No.  11,  Bank  Street,  Mr  Patrick  Dall, 
Superintendantof  Leith  I)ocks.  to  Matilda,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Daniel  Fonest,  merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

17.  At  Glasgow,  William  (ThrisUe,  Esq.  fifth  son 
of  the  late  James  Christie,  Esi|.  of  Durie,  Fife- 
ahirc,  to  Clara,  second  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Bunhall,  M.I).,  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire. 

18.  At  Bucclcuch  Place,  Mr  Andrew  Muir,  to 
lliss  Margarttt  Stewart  i^hanks. 

—  At  Lanark,  John  Hunter,  junior,  Esq.  W.S. 
to  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Vary,  Esq. 
ot  Crossford. 

—  At  Ok!  Aberdeen,  Mr  Alexander  Smith,  mer- 
chant, Aberdeen,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Irvine,  Jun.  Esq. 

19.  At  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  William 
St  John  Smyth,  of  Belfast,  A.M.  domestic  chap- 
lain to  the  Lord  Bixhop  of  Down  and  Connor,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  Henry  Mant,  Esq.  of 
Bath. 

—  At  Whitechurch,  near  Dublin,  Mr  D.  M'- 
Crummen,  merchant,  L«th,  to  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  John  O'Neill,  Esq.  of  Larch  Hill,  county  of 
BubUn. 

^  At  Waterford,  John  Loudon,  Esq.  M.D.  to 
Jessie,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Kel- 
ton,  Roucan. 

S4.  At  Langholm,  Thomas  Rogerson,  Esq.  ge- 
nenU  agent,  Dundee,  to  Miss  Kenwick,  Lang- 
holm. 

^"k  Mr  Robert  Berwick  of  Dctchant,  Northum- 
berland, to  Mary  Anne  Selby,  daughter  of  Pri- 
Ueaux  Selby,  Esq.  of  Bclford. 

:!6.  At  No.  31,  Charlotte  Square,  Lieut-Col. 
Pitman,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Anderson, 
Esq.  of  Inchyra,  m  the  county  of  Perth. 

TJ.  At  Cilugow,  Mr  Gilbert  Robertson,  mer- 
chant, Lerwick,  to  Miss  Mary  Semple  Stewart, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Stewart  of  Anderston. 

Sh.  AtSpoIt  House,  Humphrv  Bat>bington,  Esq. 
of  (ircenfort,  county  of  Donegal,  to  Isabella,  third 
daughter  of  Robert  Hay,  E«q.  of  Siiotu 

Oct,  S.  At  Airdric,  Mr  Robert  Russell,  mer- 
chant, Edinburgh,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  James  Shanks,  Starlaw. 

—  At  Lvilh,  Mr  James  Ri-id,  writer,  Maryfield, 
Portobcllo,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Daniel  Fraaer,  accountant  there. 

4.  At  lladdiugton,  the  Rev.  l)r  M'Crie,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Chalmers,  Haddington. 

5.  AtAbbi>yhiU,  Mr  George  Macdonald,  Stock- 
bridge,  to  Jchsie,  third  d.iUKhter  of  Thomas  Mil- 
ler, £Kq.  extractor  of  rccordx,  Register  House. 

H.  At  Drunimond  Cattle,  iiilbert  John  Heath- 
cotc,  Esq.  M.P  elilest  son  of  Sir  CiiUiert  Heath- 
cote,  Bart.  M.P.  to  the  Hon.  Clementina  Drum- 
mond  Burrell,  elilust  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  and  I.ady  Gwydyr. 

—  At  the  Man»c  of  Kingsbams,  Andrew  Cor- 
^torphan,  Esq.  to  Margaret  B.  Raiiifay,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  minister  of  Mad- 
derty,  Perthhhirc. 

—  At  Perth,  John  Ballcndone,  Esq.  writer, 
Perth,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  tlie  late  CapL 
JaiiiCH  Mcnsies.  of  the  Royal  Perthshire  mihti;u 

9.  At  1.',  CuMelU*  Place.  lA-ith  Walk,  Alexan- 
der WatMMi,  Vmi.  winc-incrchaiit,  Leitli,  to  Eiuu 
Wood,  niece  of  John  Vcitch,  Km]. 

10.  At  Si  (icorgi's  Cliaiiel,  York  Place,  Dun- 
can M'l'oll,  Vmi.  .surgeon,  R  N.  Huntly,  UiUmi-. 
sa  Bonjaiicld,  yountjimt  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Amaiui,  K.m|.  uf  Lomlon. 

11.  At  P|tnic!tlilen.  nt-ar  Altordecn,  William 
Shand.  Km\.  of  Arnhall.  iu  Kincardliiefthire,  to 
C'hiistina,  cidot  dauglitcr  of  Akuod«ur  luoeSf 
^sif.  ofPiUncddm* 


11.  At  HoMoat,  Thomas  SfaTcrt,  Eii|i  oC  UveB- 
pool,  to  Maraaret,  scooDd  daughtn  of  Adam  8t»- 
▼ert,  Esq.  oi  ilosooat. 

1 5.  AtMtll  of  Gwnrock,  James  Mill.  En.  Jobns- 
haveo,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Jtmm 
Croa),  Polbum. 

—  At  Anstruther,  John  Gallnway,  Eaq.  ship- 
owner, HUlhouseficld,  Ldth,  to  Mn  ManaMt 
Miller,  widow  of  the  late  William  Millar,  Xiq. 
ship-owner,  Anstruther. 

16.  At  Kincraig,  Coloodl  Hugh  Frmor,  of  ttm 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  to  Mrs  Came- 
ron, widow  of  Capt.  Allan  Cam«roo  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery. 

—  At  Old  Montrose,  Andrew  Dakairm*  Em.  to 
Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Charica  GrenliiU» 
Eiq. 

17.  At  Haddington,  Mr  John  Maodooald,  inm- 
monger,  Edinburgh,  to  Jane,  thirddan^itar  of  Oh 
late  Hay  Walker,  merchant,  Haddingtnu 

IK.  At  Berbeth,  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Fiadt- 
rick  Cathcart.  late  his  Majesty's  Minister  Plmipo- 
tentiaiy  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  se- 
cond stm  of  William,  Earl  of  Cathcart,  K.T*  to 
Miss  Jean  Macadam  of  Craigengillan. 

— •  At  Aberdeen,  tlie  Rev.  Alex.  IrTin^of  Dm- 
nottar,  to  Jessy,  daughter  of  Peter  nm,  Etq. 
Al)erdccn. 

L»i.  At  Liverpool,  Alex.  John  Grsnne,  Esq.  R. 
N.  son  of  Colonel  Grsnne  of  Inchbrakir,  to  El- 
leonora,  second  daughter  of  John  Johnson,  Eiq> 
Liverpool. 

f.7.  At  Gogar-Bank,  John  Mill,  Esq.  merdiaat 
in  EilinburKh,  u>  Mrs  S.  C.  Somervtlle. 

.  ~  At  Athelstaneford  Mains,  Mr  Jamea  Walker, 
Whitelnw,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Andrewr 
Sommerville,  Esq. 

—  At  Loehmaben,  William  Cruickshank,  Eiq. 
of  Trailflatt,  to  Elisabeth,  third  daughter  of  Da- 
vid CarrutherK,  Esq.  Limdon. 

—  At  No.  5A,  Northumberland  Street,  Oeorige 
Dalsiel,  Emi-  W.S.  to  Chark>tte,  daughter  of  De- 
vid  Pearson,  Esq. 

—  At  Kinlochmoidart,  Henry  Wight,  Esq.  ad- 
vocate, to  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Robertson  M'Donaldnf  Rinkichmoidart. 

30.  At  Newiugton,  Mr  Andrew  Wilkie,  fold- 
smith,  to  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Musgrave. 

—  At  Leith.  Mr  Thomas  Millons,  wood-mer- 
chant, Port-Hoiictoun,  Edinburgh,  toMiH  Agnea 
Scott,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Scott,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, Leith. 

—  At  guarryford,  Mr  F.  Somner,  West  Morrie> 
ton,  to  Jessy,  daughter  of  Mr  Jolxn  Usher,  Quar- 
ryford. 

31.  At  Dumfries,  Andrew  Soott,  Esa.W.S.IO 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  William  AOIeek,  Esq.  of 
Liveqmoi. 

Latrlu.  John  Campbell  Colquhoun  of  Killer- 
mont,  KiK^.  to  the  Hon.  HenrietU  Maria  Powya, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  LilftniL 

DEATHS. 

^farch  18.  At  Mhow,  Bombay  Presldciicy, 
Jane  Rebecca,  wife  of  Capt.  Worthy,  of  the  iHth 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and  the  eldest 
daughUT  of  Joseph  Hume,  Itfq  of  Upper  Char* 
lotte  Str««t,  Fiuruy  S<|uare,  London. 

AprUC,  At  Hydcralud,  George  Glelc,  M.D.  of 
the  medical  deportment,  Madras,  son  of  the  £ev» 
George  (ileig,  Arbroath. 

9.  At  Buihire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Jane 
liilias,  wife  of  Capu  D,  Wilson,  Politieal  Rcsi* 
dent  at  Bushire,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Profiea- 
sor  Voung,  of  (, lasgow. 

li.  Near  Calcutta  of  cholera  mofinia,  Jamce 
Douglas,  Esq.  of  Bumbrae,  county  of  Dumbar- 
ton. 

.10.  On  his  passage  from  Rombay  to  Britain, 
Lieut.  Alex.  Ore,  Hon.  East  IniUa  Companr's  Ser- 
vice, secfHid  son  of  John  Ore,  Esq.  ooeof  tbe  M^ 
giiiiratM  of  Naime. 

MaifG.  At  sea,  Mr  William  Black,  nufeoii  of 
his  Ma^estv's  ship  Chanticleer. 

"iG,  At  Bombay,  Andrew  ElphinHtone,  only  too 
of  CapUin  W.  C.  Clarke,  of  his  MiOoBty*B  GOi  re. 
gimentoffooC. 

.'AU  On  board  the  ship  Cumbcrlaad,  on  hie 
pa'iuge  to  Brttain,  Colonel  David  Newall,  of  thf 
Hon.  Ea*t  India  Coin|uny's  Service,  ton  of  the 
late  Joha  Newall,  Ebq.  of  Banktorh  aad  Bvl|> 
xa¥vu 
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Jwnf  3L  M  Trinemmlec*  CcykKii  Mn  Clara 
Ei^luh*  wife  of  tlw  Rev.  J.  Lyon,  cbapUiin  toihc 
fbreei  there. 

16.  At  Pantgo,  near  Buenos  Aym,  In  Houth 
Amcrlcat  Stewart  Duncan  Campbell,  Em.  mer- 
chant there,  loa  of  Ji4m  Campbdl,  1£m\.  cfcrk  to 
tlie  Signet. 

17.  At  JamaWi,  James,  jronngett  wm  of  tlie 
late  Mr  Alex.  Forrester,  writer  In  Stirling. 

SO.  On  hit  iwmagc  Ui  the  Cape,  in  Che  ship  So* 
phia,  for  thereoovery  of  hit  iipalth,  I.ieut.-Col. 
Almaoder  Grant,  of  the  East  India  Com|>any'i 
■errice,  on  the  Uodias  cttablfshmmt. 

J^y.  At  Malt.1,  Anne  V.  Fihicr.  ynungcHt 
daughter  of  William  Kiltler,  Esq.  l>eputy  i;uni- 
'  mianoDer-Uencral  there. 

15.  At  Triuidiid  de  Cuha,  aged  ?1,  Jamn  Ro- 
beitaon,  E«q.  eldett  ion  nf  the  Rev.  James  M.-ut- 
land  RobertMHi,  minister  of  Livingston. 

Aug,  8.  At  Smyrna,  J.  K.  Kinhcr,  Esq.  resident 

Krtner  of  Messrs  Kerr,  lilack,  anil  Fisher,  of 
St  city. 

9.  At  Jamaica,  Dr  William  Mcikic,  late  of 
Glaagow. 

II.  At  Port  Royal,  Jamaici,  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver, in  the  Sirth  yctn  of  his  aiie,  the  Hon.  Mat- 
thew St  Clair,  lieutenant  in  the  H4th  regiment, 
■econd  son  of  Lord  St  Clair. 

16.  At  the  Mamc  of  Evie,  Orkney,  the  Re%'. 
J(4m  Duguid,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Evie  and 
RendaL 

Si>.  At  Nob  H.  East  Cumberland  Street,  Mrs 
Thomas  Gregory. 

21.  At  Tuscambia,  United  .StatM,  Ammca, 
Mrs  EUiabeth  Fowler,  wife  of  A.  W.  Mitchell, 

Bi.n. 

15.  At  Hutchesontown,  Glasgow,  in  the  R'.'d 
year  of  his  ase,  Robert  Douglas,  Tm{.  a  natiwof 
Aberdeen.  He  resided  In  thi-  West  Indites  and  on 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  for  nearly  fifty  yean«,  anil  fur 
alonpiteriod  held  the«»fHiv  of  Trcasiirrr  of  the 
Engiun  settlement  in  the  May  of  Honduras 

'±6,  At  Lvith,  Mr  \>'iliiani  Thoiii.is  Crai^ic, 
mervhant  there. 

—  At  CoUnkburgh,  Mr  John  Walbcp,  late  of 
Rlricf  MilL 

i7.  At  Aberdeen,  John  Stuart  of  IncTibrcfk, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Mari«<chal  Collefto. 

—  At  Kinross,  rtobcrt  Mar>iul),  writer  i?i  Kin- 
roia. 

—  At  the  Man«c  of  Kv\m,  Mrs  Grey,  n,';^il  GS, 
retiet  of  George  Grey,  E«| 

It/.  At  Kelly  liouso,  Chri'<ti:ui  T)alhr»\isir,  youn.*- 
cst  daughter  I  if  thi*  Hun.  riil>'K'I  John  U.iui'.i). 

—  At  Eldin,  m-nr  Kdinbtir^h.  Mt>i.iii.ii:iiiiihiLT 
of  Sir  Jamvf  VV.  Munciun*.  li.'.rt.  R^ni  1.  jr.trs. 

—  At  her  hou>o,  Noith  (  astl.-  Strcti,  IMin- 
fmrgh,  Mn  Anion,  relict  of  Jainc:«  Arnoit,  I.sq. 
Arbikie,  Forfarshire. 

—  At  Montaeu  Stn'ct,  rdinbnrrh,  Man*  l.aw- 
rie.  eldest  daughter  of  tho  late  Mr  Alex.  Lan-iK>, 
Dunbar. 

—  At  Balniddcry,  Patrick,  ago.1  12  years,  fifth 
Mm  of  the  late  Jaincd  Webster,  h'.M{.  of  Dnitud- 
dery. 

—  At  Lo  Mans,  Department  de  la  Sarthe, 
France.  Colonel  Keith  Voung,  formerly  of  the 
71st  Regiment. 

.31.  At  Ruthven  House,  Miss  Oliphant,  daugh- 
ter of  tho  late  Rev.  Alex.  Oliphant,  minister  of 
Bower. 

—  At  Oogar  Bum,  Mrs  Ogllry  of  Gogar  Bum. 
8epi.  I.  At  St  Andrew.4,  Mrs  Margaret  Tod,  re- 
lict of  Mr  Thomas  (.'artlairs,  mercmmt  there. 

S.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Mjc.disterof  Balinakil,  rc- 
liet  of  John  Macalistcr,  Esq.  of  Balinakil,  Argyll- 
ahire, 

—  AtStomoway,  Mifs  Mtiry  Mackenzie,  sister 
of  the  late  Cokmel  Colin  Maekenaie,  in  her  ttOth 
Srear. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  aged  three  year*.  John,  only 
child  of  the  deoeased  A.  TurnbuH,  Esq.  late  I*io- 
curator  Fiscal  for  the  county  of  Roxburgh. 

3.  At  Wyk^am,  Hants,  Gi^>Tgt>  MackoniK-hie, 
Esq.  LieuL-Cokmel  of  tlie  Hon.  Ea^t  India  (Com- 
pany's 5th  Regiment  itf  Native  infantry. 

—  At  George  Street,  F^tinbur^^h,  Mir«  Harriet 
C'atharine  Jones,  eldest  daughter  of  tho  late  Himi. 
Mrs  A.  A.  Hcly  Hutchin<(»n,  by  her  fiijit  husUind, 
John  Alexander  J(»iio:<,  Ksq. 

—  At  Wooden,  Roximrghfhire,  I,icut.-<'..iU"»\vl 
John  Muimi,  litic  of  the  Hon.  EatiV  Yndid  V!v«n\v^« 


^,  At  DumfVic*.  Geoigc  Waller  Haiwell,  Eiq. 
of  Carruchan,  aged  itseaxt, 

—  At  Aiicuo.  In  Tuacany,  Mn  Catherine 
Mercer,  daughter  of  the  late  Major  James  Mcrttt, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  wife  of  Major  WiUiam  Wot. 
Iste  of  3d  royal  veteran  battaluin. 

i.  At  Bull  Park  Pen,  Jamaica.  Robert  AbL 
Mulr,  Esf|.  of  Fair  Pnispeet,  in  that  i*l-uid. 

5.  At  Greenock.  M^or  James  Campbdl,  late  of 
the  TS'th  Itcgiment. 

Vu  At  MoutnMM*.  Robert  Crabb.  E^.  M.D. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Stirling;,  orcncer 
of  the  city  works. 

7.  Of  :i  fever  .and  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the 
eflW;ti«  of  a  cvh/»  tU  sotrit,  Jolm  Mackie  Leslie, 
Esq.  of  Huntingdon,  imly  deivn  tcertt  after  ]ai 
marriage,  to  hlkCOu«in  the  daughter  of  Dr  Msckic 
t)f  Bath.  This  btmentcd  indivuiual  was  cdueited 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  hiffhly 
esteemed  by  its  most  eminent  prcrfiesaori  and  Iit^ 
rary  men. 

—  At  ICitinburgh,  Katherine,  youngest  dai^htar 
of  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  of  Colli,  Bart. 

—  At  Falkirk.  Mr  llobert  Keir,  only  aonof  Vr 
Peter  Keir,  watchmaker. 

—  At  Horshurgli  Cattle,  near  Peeblca,  Sank 
Anderson,  wife  of  Mr  WillLnm  Laidlaw. 

—  At  Kirkneas,  Mrs  Douglas  Ck*iihan  of  Kirk- 
nes*. 

—  At  his  house.  Hill  Square,  the  Rev.  Geor«c 
More,  aged  K3. 

—  At  Muft<cllnirgh,  Mra  Margaret  DnnaMsao, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  Donaldson,  lonil-survryor. 

H.  At  l-Aiinburgh,  (limirge  Iinloeli.  Esq.  sun  uf 
LicuL-CoioncI  I  lenry  Imlach,  Military  Auditof- 
Gcneral,  Betiiral. 

—  At  Deincrara,  Mr  Hugh  Gnrdoo,  eklest  v<a 
of  the  late  Captain  Robert  Gordon,  of  Inrcr  Car- 
roil. 

u.  At  Bdnaboililach,  Mrs  Farquharsoo  of  Bel. 
nab«Kldaeh,  in  her  tilth  ye:ir. 

10.  At  Sorrowlessfirld,  Mr  Hugh  Jeffrey. 

—  At  Lomiun,  in  her  8ith  year,  Mrs  Christian 
Druniinoiid,  eUli-5t  daughter  of  die  late  \\  iliiain 
Druimnon-.l,  Lt-q.  of  Culciniar,  ^trat!i(.ar:u 

—  At  I.<oii«ion,  Vt^o  Koiicoio,  nn  Italian  iitiiUr- 
m;iii  and  sehol.u.  who  hati  restdCil  for  :>eveiul  vein 
there,  and  was  well  known  to  the  whoie  cirr'lcui 
English  l.itcr;iti.  ^o-iv!o  v.-.s  ikk  tniiy  a  di^in. 
giU'hiM  cl.ihaie,  but  a  iraii  of  very  e-Jii Mile r-iWu 
p-iiiii'i  aihi  riueril  att.iiitini  iil«.  His  inenuiry  wa« 
so  leiicLrk.ibly  ten:a'ioii*«  ih:it  he  fccinel  hariilv  to 
have  fori;ijiti.n  :iiiy  author  \*l-n)*e  w^.rk^  h*'  \zi\ 
cvi  r  re.id.  In  his  own  lai:  'ji.ige  he  vmis  .m  eie^ajit 
and  fiTiiIe  yntct :  and  hi.-i  •>(yle  in  prt>:h*  w*a>ot  liv 
lU!;i:.:Nt  oriler,  re(u,e:l  and  i.-.tvuus.  Ilia  prirH-i,\dt 
pri>'liution,  the  iraiisl;:i:itn  of  l),i;:tc,  is  ri:i:stKii, 
anil  II)  ilie  ha!i<isiif  a  |iiilili.dier :  and  we  al*i>k-.un 
tluit  he  hn.s  Icf:  i>e\t.n  {i>>ok^  ot'  I1o:ikt  ira^-i^ 
titl.  Dunng  hi."  re>i«lMK-c  aiiiiKi;>t  v.*,  M^:ii>r 
l'\>scr>lo  wn»te  a  irre.ii  lU  ;ji  on  iiiiscell.iTu-ou«  Mib- 
Jci't.-i,  and  ooiitritjut(*it  i-v-iys,  erituMMns,  >Vc.  li^u 
to  <t^eral  of  the  niosteiiiiiicnt  itcrjiKLcil  piibhca- 
tionfl  of  the  tniie.  IIi<  iiuuincrs  were  >lr:kirii! ; 
atiil  he  always  in  co',iver.i:iti'in  aiitl  action,  iLi- 
pl  ■  i  y  t\!  n  d  c;:fi.'e  t)f  v  I  v.ic  1 1  y  ai  .den  er -jy  w  hich .  i  n 
our  colder  clintate,  and  wiih  our  mote  phlegmatic 
temperament,  si>enie«l  to  border  un  rcbtlcftsncj^ 
and  want  of  due  command  over  his  feelings  or 
paMion^.  In  short,  he  might  have  been  iMOSi- 
dcrcd  as  nearly  renembliug  the  character  of  hi< 
countryman.  Jacnpo  l>rlis.  He  lived  freely  and 
thoughtlessly,  ana  dietl,  we  fear,' in  but  inaiStr- 
tnt  circumstanets,  though  the  kindness  of  friends 
st^ithed  hU  latter  hours  nf  siekm^ss,  sorrow.  xaA 
death.  The  di<iease  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  wa« 
dnqtKv.  He  underwent  an  operation  some  woekv 
before ;  but  nn  the  seconil  occasion,  his  eon^itu. 
tion  was  ho  enfec-bled,  that  nature  refiueil  tochiso 
the  incision,  and  hedieil  in  spite  of  every  eflurt 
which  iiictMcal  skill  could  devise  to  prolong  his 
cxi>tentv. 

II.  At  Rdinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Irving,  wife  of  A. 
R,  Carson,  LL.D.  Rector  of  the  High  School. 

—  At  Castle  Wanl,  the  Right  Htm.  Nii-faolas, 
Lord  Viscount  Bangor,  in  hih  Thth  year. 

1'..*.  At  Dumfries,  Miss  Marg.iret  Dickftm, 
daunhtor  of  the  deceaseil  Jf>hu  Dickjioa,  l>ii. 
b«mie  time  uf  ('onheath. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Bnchin,  Mr  JoM^ih  'I'aylur, 
late  iiiiiiuier  of  the  ci  i »:; re/rat ii»n  at  Livkcrby,  in 
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It  mn  of  Willuun  Hflu^  Mumy,  Eiq.  of 
itre  RoyaL 

hl«  houKe,  Ludntc  Stiect,  London,  Jo- 
winiin,  K<iq.  in  hiJi  G4th  yc.-tr. 

tho  MaiiKC  of  Biiharn),  Mn  Penelope 
fife  of  the  Ucv.  l^wiH  W.  Forbes. 
MillhcuKli,  MiK  llcloD  Millar,  daughter 
tc  John  Millar,  Fm].  Pxofessor  of  Law  in 
'crslcy  of  Glaxgnw. 
;  North  Berwick,  Aloxander  Craig,  mill- 

Inehbraynck  Cotfagc,  Mt«  Margnrct 
;lict  of  Archibald  Scott,  Em].  of  Dunln- 

l  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stirling,  Mr 
A  Andervm,  late  of  the  A&sembly  lloams, 
«trcet,  Edinburgh. 

.  Gardner's  Crc-xrcnt,  Mr  Rnbt.  Aitken. 
WfUington  l*!acc,  Leith,  Mrs  Margaret 
»,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Allan, 
lievonjihire  P1ac<>,  Shirley  Cnrnmon.  near 
ipton,  of  consumption,  the  Itev.  Uobert 
V.M.  agiHi  ^K  year»,  authoi  of  the  sublime 
itiful  poem,  reeently  published,  entitled, 
nurae  of  Time." 

Cumming  Street,  Pentonville,  London, 
ordon,  Esq. 
Amsterdam,  Robert  Ogg,  Kv\.  merchant 

Kirkcudbright,  Mn  Katharine  Gordon, 
'of  the  (ieecasvd  Alexander  Gordon,  EFr|. 
on,  and  relict  of  John  Naimc,  Esq.  wn- 

I 

KelM),  Mr  William  Robertson,  uurgron. 

Carbrook  IIoiim;,  StirlingRhirc,  Mik  Im- 
klne,  wife  of  l.ieut.-Col.  Patrick  TytJer, 
ihtcr  of  the  l.-ite  Loril  Alva. 

Murthly  Caiitle,  ClementinA,  young«t 
'  of  Sir  Guor;;o  Stewart  of  Gtaiullully, 

N'nples.  Sir  John  Vr''.»;ft,  Rart.  of  Drai. 

Uiictner:!  dc  Ludi'iii,  in  the  PyrcTC^;-, 
Au^u^.tiK  Cunni'ii;li:.iiu',  E?ij.  "o'lot*  Sir 

Aii>:u>tus  C!uiiiii:ig!iui.u-  of  Mil::..i;»:i;, 

Noruuh,  dti.riii^  the  Mu!*ir:il  rc-;*ivnl, 
.■\M.*itir,  rhe  (.i-U-brutLNl  violin  p-iiycr. 
Grciiiai..  (^uitilc-n  L<iU.!i,  r.>  \    iiyyl 

Douulns.  Isto  of  Man,  Anne,  tJu  v.'ilV  of 
Mw,  K}.>;.  of  Hi:  i>ii'>,;h:ini. 
i;l-.'iiIvon  lI'iUM-,  I)Du::!d  fctcwnrt,  Erq. 
il»i>'i;iU'. 

thr  lit.use  of  her  son-in-!;iw,  Cijitr.in 
1.  »,»i:i'cu  Stri-et,  Mrs  Khr,iln  :h  Tlj.i.n- 
v.v  or('.:i»i.iiM  Thomson,  of  the  E.i*l  Iii- 
»any*>  fATvi-ii*. 

Dunlv'r,   Mrs  I«Ab<'11a  KoTrc««t,  wife  of 
s  Miliar,  ivni'ir,  mtrrh.mt  th«re. 
Ke!>o,  Mr  Ji»ei>Ii  llendcri^'jn,  dr:i]H.'r, 

Tynron  Mr'nsr,  tlio  Ulv,  James  WiUon, 
ni-lt-r  if 'J*yiirii."i. 

:j«'I«1()m  Cnbllf,  J.nncs  only  son  of  Wil- 
lland,  Ks-.|.  of  AiJi*liIano. 
lib  resilience,  Convanrore,  Irclard,  Tx>ril 
Kcniiioinore,  M.P.  for  the  ci  imty  of 
liit  Lordship  died  suddenly  of  a|M)plcxy. 
Kelvinhead,  Hugh  liaird,  Ei.).  civil  en- 
Clifton,  Mrs  ITrlcn  Allap,  relict  of  John 
n,  K^q.  late  of  (^hcittcrhall. 
faHie»'8  I'iacc,  Leitli,  Mr  James  Hardie, 

Lanchonsc,  Robert  Macflr,  Esq.  mcr- 

Greenock. 

ondon,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 

ron,  Ew|.  S.S.C.  Uroughton  Place,  Eilin- 

'.^ondon,  Stafford  Lightbume,  Esii.  Lieu- 
.oicral  in  the  army. 

London,  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of 
Ir  Johnston,  Vardnead5,  Lcith. 

Ilarlaw,  I->aex,  aged  M,  A.  Parkins, 
held  for  fifty  yeart  the  office  of  Solid- 

Majenty's  Post-olHcc. 

WofMl.Hide,  near  Elgin,  Lieut.- Colonel 
r  Grant,  late  of  the  Koyal  African  Colo- 
s. 

Oamyhill,   Peter  Sandilands,   Esq.  of 


ni«  Iioufp,  NotlinRhill  Terrap*-.  Maj 
.it(Cii::^  lJu*rvi1,  oi  Mre  Krx-t  lii-j'a  Cri 


or- 

Cwi- 


l>.iny V  Mtvice,  iged  7*%  Of  whieh  53  jmm 
fi}icni  in  active  raditary  duty  in  India* 

50.  At  lladdUigtoo,  MargaMC-Mooiid  daughter 
of  the  late  Alexander  Maitund,  Efeq.  of  Glmmem* 
mi  I  Ik. 

(M.  1.  At  Hillside  Citscent.  Jane,  third  danah- 
ter  of  the  late  Alexander  Allan,  Em.  of  HiUaide. 

—  At  Gla«fiDw,  the  Rev.  William  WilUi,  lately 
minister  in  Stifling. 

—  At  her  house  in  Hertford  .Street,  May  Fair, 
Li»don,  (Catherine,  Countess  Dowager  oi  Utci* 
iwol,  in  the  83  year  of  her  ago. 

—  At  the  ativanccd  age  of  107  years,  Jcbn 
Salter,  a  veteran  iKMinioner  of  Chelsea  CoDcfe. 
This  veteran  was  pteHcnt  at  tho  battle  of  Cullod«^ 
in  171fi. 

—  At  Falkirk,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Maria 
Browne,  spouse  of  Mr  J.  (Crawford  of  Howkene^ 
merchant  m  Fnlkirk,  much  regretted. 

L'.  At  Comrie,  Eliiabeth,  wife  of  Mr  Peter  M^ 
Forlane,  much  regretted. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Inverary,  aged  95,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Kraser,  D.I>.  minister  of  InTciary,  the  Ci- 
ther of  the  C'hurch  of  Scotland. 

3.  At  AlkM,  in  the  2Uth  year  of  hit  %«»  Mr  O. 
Strathie,  surgeon. 

—  At  Edinbtirgh,  Mrs  Catharine  Ralftaur,  re- 
lict of  Thomas  Junor,  Esq.  kite  of  Uic  Property 
Tax-olHee. 

4.  At  the  Dowager  Duehcfs  of  Manchciter't, 
Berkeley  Square.  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Frederick  Montagu,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Man- 

—  At'  Carcmont  Street,  Mr  David  Macgibbon* 
builder. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Eliiabeth  Tod,  wife  of  John 
Buddo,  Esq.  writer  there. 

5.  At  Muirton,  Miss  Alcxa  Wataon,  daughter 
of  Jame^  Watson,  Esq.  deceased,  late  of  Khyad, 
Perthshire. 

—  'IMie  Richt  Hon.  William  Towmhend  Mul- 
lins,  Uaroa  Vcnlry  of  Durnham,  in  tlie  county  of 
Kerry. 

—  At  Greenpark,  Linlithgowshire,  Clias.  Grant, 
nniy  .j)n  of  Cl;irli>  (ir.uit,  K><].  ox' Cirucniwik, 
aged  l(i  yctrs. 

—  At  Coekenzte,  Charles,  infant  sini  of  Mr  H. 

f',.  At  Cumno.'k,  Mrs  Ri'j;ina  Cameron,  relict 
of  the  latr>  D.iiiicI  ciiimtnm,  K«t{. 

—  At  shciTi'i.'-s,  in  the  \i3'i  year  of  hix  age, 
CharU:,  youu.'Tcsl  -i'ln  of  the  late  Mr  John  Mac- 
Livith,  writer,' (am. lift.- 1*.-,  Edinkur,;h. 

7.  At  Pap'.cu<£tle,  nc.ir  (.(teki-riiiouth,  J.  H. 
M:Mi<.HHd,  huh  bun  of  ihe  late  James  Miuislicldt 
Em;,  of  Mtdniar. 

—  At  Thiirili'totr,  in  the  county  of  Cailhnesia 
M-!ri:,-irct  Tr.iill,  •iHuirhtrr  of  the  lato  Rev.  Geoi. 
TradI,  of  iiobi^ier,  D.I). 

—  At  lb.  W.dker Street,  Etlinburgh,  Mrs  Sin- 
clair of  Foraji. 

—  At  Dundt-e,  Dr.vid  Cook^  Esf].  merchant,  in 
the  bTlh  year  of  hi>  agn. 

—  A'  I)unM:ir:c,  Mr  Jame<:  I..orimer,  jun.  of 
the  firm  of  Ix)rii:  jr  and  llowdcn,  merchants  in 
Edinl>ur);h. 

—  At  Wildemofis  T*ark,  Lady  Caroline  Stew- 
art, wife  of  A.  R.  Stewan,  F.m|.  M.P.  for  the  coun- 
ty tif  Londonderry,  and  youngest  daughter  of  tfafe 
Marquis  and  MarchioneiM  of  Camden. 

K.  At  15,  .Melvilk)  Street,  Miss  Barbara  Plafb 
fair. 

—  Mr  William  Henderson,  the  celebrated  pcr- 
ibrmer  on  the  German  llute. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Howiioa,  aged 
9S,  seventh  son  (HT  the  late  Rev.  Alex.  Howisoo, 
of  Auchiergaven,  Perthshire. 

9.  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  Hurt  Sitwell* 
Esq. 

10.  At  llolmbush,  the  scat  of  Thomas  Broad- 
wood,  Esq.  Walter  Garcias,  third  son  of  Alexan- 
der Mundell,  EKq.  of  Great  George  Street,  Wesi* 
minster. 

—  At  Eller  House,  near  Cartmel,  Lancashire, 
Mr  Francis  Webster,  of  Kendal,  architect,  and 
one  of  the  aklermen  of  that  burgh.  He  was  the 
sole  inventor  of  tlie  machinery  by  whieh  almoet 
e\cry  description  of  mouldings  can  be  wrought 
in  marble  or  stone  with  greater  accuracy  thanoy 
manual  labour,  in  wiiich  he  canied  on  a  Tery  ck- 
tensivtf  biisincA5. 

—  Su«VU*n\"|f,  ax  N\titvcS\«iA.«^  1  C*«5»»^  \^9\^Mk 
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10.  Ather  retidmot,  Wettno  hoAec,  Bath,  Har- 
riet, rdlct  of  thclAte  Jamc*  Richard  Miller,  Kiq. 

—  At  Richmond  Hill.  London,  LieuL-Gcncial 
John  Skinner. 

—  At  Little  SwIntoHt  Berwickshire,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Stomcrvail*  ftmncrly  farmer  at  (iorgie,  near 
Edinbui^h.  in  the  KUlh  year  of  hi*  aee. 

IL  At  WeUington  Siuarc,  Ayr,  Charlet  Shaw, 

Eiq. 

—  At  Lcith,  a^  9.S,  Mrs  Ann  Crichton,  rehct 
of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Ofnivy,  Lcith. 

—  At  (Tfiinely  Bank,  near  Perth.  Mn  Christian 
Seton,  wife  of  Thomas  Barland.  Em\. 

IS.  At  il.  Clerk  Street,  Mr  Robert  Davidson. 
of  the  Commercial  Bank. 

—  At  Invcmes*,  Capt.  Edward  Frascr,  laic  of 
ttw  Eaat  India  Cnmpany^s  Madras  European  regi- 
ment, firth  vim  of  the  late  James  Frascr,  Esti.  of 
GoTthleck,  W.S. 

—  At  BorniwstininneKS,  Janet,  in  the  l^th  year 
of  hi'r  tide,  on)y  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ren- 
nie,  minister  of  that  parish. 

1.1.  Christian,  y(iunf;cKt  dau(;hter  of  the  Rev, 
James  Greis,  miniatter  of  Dalmcny. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr«  Catherine  Martin,  wife 
of  Mr  George  Kwing,  sniicitor-nt-law. 

—  At  the  house  of  his  father.  Rear- Admiral 
Bowen,  lin-aconibc,  Devonshire,  Captain  John 
Bowcn.  R.N. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Amirew  B<^le,  Esq.  cashier 
to  the  Royal  Uank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr  Kirby. 

—  At  Traquair-House.  rceblcMliirc,  agd  M, 
Charles  Stewart,  seventh  Earl  of  Trai|uair.  I^nl 
Linton.  His  lA)nl<>hm  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  Ravcnscroh,  EKq.  by  whom  he  had 
Charles,  now  Eaxl  uf  Traf^uair,  bom  in  17bi,  un- 
married. 

15.  At  21,  Salisbury  Street,  Mrs  Jean  NImmo, 
•gvd7L 

.—  At  Frankfint-on-thc-Maync,  General  Sir 
John  Murray,  Bart.  Colonel  of  the  56th  regiment. 

Hi.  At  18,  WestXiooUonSU^'ct,  Samuel  Allen, 
turgeon,  R.N. 

.~  At  London,  aged  14,  Mary  Rarratt  Curtcis, 
only  child  of  Stcuart  Iloooe  Inglis,  Esq.  Invec^ 
csk. 

17.  At  Melville  Mill,  aged  H  years  and  one 
month.  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Hugh  MacCor- 
fiuodale,  Emi.  Liverpool. 

IS.  At  llatidington.  Miss  Janet  Blair,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Archibald  Blair,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Garvald,  Eaiit-Lothian. 

—  At  Ham.  Surrey,  Harriet,  third  daughter  of 
General  Gordcm  Forbes. 

—  At  Banff,  George  Robinxon,  Esq.  Provost  of 
Banff,  in  the  Hlth  year  of  his  age. 


19.  At  Inglisgrem,  suitdcnly,  Mr  Hugh  M*Whir- 

r,  bleacher,  ag^l  7>1. 

—At  Knockbay,  Camnbclton,  Elisabeth  PortCTf 
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spouse  to  Li  cut. -Colonel  John  Porter, 
iH).  At  I^mgholm  Manse,  Mrs  Agnes  Sibhald, 

relict  of  Mr  Henry  Sct)tt,  late  former  at  Deloraine, 

SelkirkMhirc. 
21.   At  filasgow,  lieutenant  Thomas  Allan, 

half-jiay  S.ld  ngimcnt  R.W.F. 

—  At  her  house,  in  the  Royal  Circus,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Duir,  widow  of  the  late  Capu  George 
Duff.  R.N. 

—  At  Dundee,  Mar)',  wife  of  J.  A.  Baumbach, 
Esq.  Gayfield  Square,  Edinburgli. 

21.  At   llitlhouso.  Mr  John  WiLwn,  farmer, 

Ioungest  son  of  the  late  Archibald  Wilson,  Esq. 
louse  of  Hill. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Eyre  Rat- 
diflfe  Livingstone,  Earl  of  Newhurgh,  Viscount 
Kmnaird.  His  Ixirdship  was  born  m  17'>>,  and 
la  succeeded  in  his  title*  bv  his  c1d»t  son,  Tho- 
mas, now  Earl  of  Ncwburgn,  who  marriitl.  1K17, 
Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

—  At  St  Andrews.  Mrs  Aim  Irons,  relict  of  Mr 
Charles  Siblmtd,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Croiwlcc,  Williua  btcvcnstni,  Esq.  acred 
€5, 


Deaths.  [Dec 

f  4.  Capbdn  Junm  OoKwdl,  laic  CoamuDiier  o£ 
the  Lady  Raffles  Eaat-Indiaman. 

S5.  At  No.  3,  Great  Klne  Street,  Grace,  yoon;. 
est  daughtiT  of  Mr  Alex.  VValker. 

Sfi.  At  his  house.  Privy  Ganlen,  London,  the 
Right  Hon.  George,  Earl  <*{  PeinlinikcaiMl  M<in!- 
goincry,  aged  U<.  lie  is  succeeded  by  his  e'.>ip>;  ^n, 
Robert  Henry,  now  Earl  of  Pembroke',  isi-.  v\rj 
is  married,  and  has  children. 

S7.  At  IVarriston  Cre»ceiit,  Mrs  Catharine  Ful- 
ton, daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  M'C'lelLui.  kic 
minister  of  Beith,  Ayrshire. 

—  At  Muirhousc,  the  Rer.  Dr  DaTia«OR,  dx 
more  than  SO  years  the  senior  mini-'U-r  of  Iji-.z- 
burgh.  He  was  in  his  H  1st  year,  and  had  \n.v^  juvict 
5(1  yearx  a  minister  of  Edinburijh,  during  11  of 
which  he  waA  one  of  the  faithful  an>l  Ik-Iovit.I  r.v. 
tors  of  the  Tolbooth  Church.    With  uK-nts  lot 
fitted  for  the  arena  of  debate,  and  with  a  uwi. 
and  peaceful  spirit,  which  rrcoiltid  alike  frnm  u> 
litical  and  ixilemical  disputes,  he  waf>.  during  Ki 
whole  course,  an  eminent  example  of  mini<(-rL!l 
fidelity,  consistency  of  character,  ami  Chii«tiin 
bencvoloiice.     His  disenurses  were  plain  but  nest 
expositions,  richly  studded  with  varitHU  illa-^ra- 
tiinis  of  the  scripturui.     He  delighttnl  m  k^vLiiv 
his  hearers  to  the  gospel  as  the  manifcsution  of 
the  love  of  Ciod,  and  as  necessarily  retiuinng  in 
all  who  received  it,  holinew  in  heart,  and  piinif 
in  life.   His  own  life  was  a  true  piutraiture  of  the 
holy  truths  which  he  taught  to  others :  anil  many 
will  mourn  the  di^tarturc  of  an  alTbctiouate  aoi 
tried  ftiend,  and  a  generous  benefactor. 

28.  At  Nob  7.  CaaseU*  Place,  Miss  Jane  Ma:'- 
land  Smiton,  youngest  daughter  of  the  lale  Mr 
Walter  Smiton. 

—  At  38.  Bernard  Street.  Leith,  Mr  Charles 
Thomson,  wine-merchant.  Edinbai|[h. 

99.  At  Ann  Street,  St  Bernard*!,  Acnes  Mciiziift, 
Youngest  daughter  of  Archibald  Lundie,  Esq. 

—  Miss  Johnston,  senior,  of  Renny-hill. 
3a  At   Edmburgh.    Charlotte    Matia,  infant 

daughter  of  Major  Mackenzie  Fraser. 

Nov.  1.  At  Mitcham,  Surrey.  Lieut.-Ccucnl 
Sir  Henry  Oakes,  Bart  in  the  T"il  year  o(  !vi>  ii:r. 

«.  At  Ncwington.  Mr«  Isabella  Tanner,  reliciaf 
the  late  Mr  Joceph  Moscrop,  merchant,  Bcr«->i.>k* 
upon-Twcod. 

3.  At  his  wat  of  Alrthrey,  near  Stirling,  Sir 
Roliert  Abercnmiby.  Sir  Robert  was  at  the  ht*i 
of  the  list  of  Generals.  By  his  death  tliv  Goremor. 
ship  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  tlie  Colunrk^  of 
the  75th  regiment.  l>ccome  vacant. 

Latciu.  At  Devonport,  WillL'un  Bedford.  Evl 
Vice- Aoroiral  of  the  White.  This  distitiguislinl 
officer  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen.  71.  •« 
the  glorious  1st  of  June ;  and  on  Ca|«cain  Keith  uf 
that  ship  dyina  of  hi*  wounds,  was  appointed  by 
t>ir  Allan  Gardner  to  bo  Captain  in  his  room. 

—  In  Killarney,  aged  76,  the  Right  Hue.  the 
Countess  de  Severac,  sister  to  tlie  late  and  aunt  u 
the  prcNcnt  E^I  of  Kcnmare. 

—  At  Twickenham,  in  the  I4tl)  year  of  h^rri^. 
Lady  Frances  Carnlme  Douglas,  filth  daughurof 
the  Marquis  and  Marchion»«  of  Queen/bem. 

—  At  Bellerive,  near  Lausanne,  tai  s«iu(T< 
land,  Mrs  Ma>lclina  Susan  llAird,  wife  of  Cart^iui 
Wynt  Baird,  R.N. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Edlnkillie.  near  Fonr*,  in 
the  begirming  of  August,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mjc* 
farlanc,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Long  Ixland,  near  New  York,  Witliun 
Armt,  Est),  mcrrluuit,  sun  of  Colin  Anut,  Lh« 
of  Clydebank. 

—  At  Manchester,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  ice. 
Mr  Cliarles  Wheeler,  original  proprietor  of  ^ 
Manchester  (.hronide. 

~  At  St  Petereburgh,  Paul  Brookes,  Fjq.  iffi 
G3,  much  respected  t^  mcMt  aooiogisti  as  au  ioile- 
fatigable  traveller  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  bL- 
tory. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Pirmstock,  LicuL  David  1*U 
■on,  ILN.  a  brave  oSaoa,  sciicimUy  lamented. 
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